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D  I  O 

DIONY'SIUS  THE  YOUNGER.  Mm  of  Dionysius  the 
BUer,  flueceoded  him  as  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  bein^  acknow- 

.  Icil^d  as  such  by  the  ])eople.  His  father  had  i  n  ili  ^  state 
in  a  prosperous  roudition  :  but  young  l>ionyRius  laul  neither 
Ins  abiliiiei  nor  hi>  )irudenco  luid  experience.  He  followed 
ai  Jlr&t  the  advirc  of  Dioii,  who,  although  a  republican  in 
principle,  had  remained  faitliful  to  his  father,  and  who  now 
endca\-ourod  to  direct  the  inexperienced  son  for  the  good 
of  his  country.    For  this  purpoi^o  Dion  inviteil  his  friend 

I  Plato  to  Syracuse  about  364  DionjnidlHI  laoeivad  th* 

rhiloaopher  u  iih  great  rcspaet.  Mid  io  dafimnoe  to  hii  ad- 
TO»  refunawd  far  awhile  hia  looM  habits  and  the  manners 
«f  his  oourt  But  •  lti«ti«a.  led  by  Philistus,  who  hod 
always  been  ft  wmporfer  of  the  t>-rmnny  of  the  elder  Dio- 
nvMus,  suoeeededtnpn>jud!cin^bis  son  against  both  D^on 
and  Plato.  Dion  waa  exiled  under  pretence  thnt  ho  had 
wiitlcii  privately  to  the  senate  of  Carthage  for  the  purpj.so 
of  concluding  a  pesxce.  Plato  urgently  deraandt  •d  of  Dio- 
nysius the  recall  of  Dam,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain  it, 
he  left  Syracuse,  after  which  Dionysius  gave  himself  up  to 
dcbaucher)-  without  restraint  Ariatippii^  who  was  then 
at  his  court,  wtu  the  kind  of  philoaopbtt  beitaiiited  to  the 
tostv  of  Dionyuui.  Dion  meaBtiioa  VM  tmt«Uing  tbiough 
Greeccy  where  hia  ehaiacter  joined  him  numtmma  Menu. 
Dionysius,  moved  by  jealous?,  ctjiifiscutcd  hi^  property,  and 
obliged  his  wife  to  marry  unothcr.  Upon  this  Diuii  col- 
lected a  small  force  at  Zac  ynthus,  with  which  lie  sailed  for 

f  Sicily,  and  eutered  Syrarnse  without  resistance.  Dionysius 
retired  to  the  citadel  in  the  Oit\  |,'ia,  and  after  some  rcsist- 
«ncfl,  in  which  «jl'l  PHiHstus,  his  best  supporter,  wiis  taken 
{ii  :-jneraiid  put  to  death,  he  quitted  Syracuse  by  sea,  and 
rt'tired  to  Locri,  the  country  of  his  mother,  where  he  had 
f'onnexions  and  friends.  His  partisans,  however,  retained 
JKMwaion  of  Or^eia,  and  a  action  having  risen  in  the 
tovn,  headed  by  ueraelidei,  a  denaimgue,  who  prupo^d 
■n equal  distribution  of  property,  which  Dion  re^i-.ted,  the 
litter  Was  deprived  of  his  command,  and  would  have  been 
Killed  by  tbe  excited  populace,  ha<:  i  t  his  soldier*  escorted 
hitnsaftly  to  Leoniini.  In  the  muisL  of  the  confusion,  a 
s'l  ■<e>sful  bort;e  made  by  the  suldiern  of  Dionysius  wlio 
I  hindcrcti  and  burcit  part  of  the  city,  recalled  tliu  Syracu- 
'  iiis  to  their  »ciiscy,  and  messengers  were  dUpatohed  after 
Dt  'ii,  requesting;  him  to  return.  Dion  obeyed  the  call, 
rtpul>(!d  :Uc  eueniy,  and  Mwn  after  took  the  oitadoL  But 
tbe  (action  of  Henclidea  eonapired  againet  Dion,  and  had 
mn  tieaehefimuly  ninrd«red,  S54  B.C. 

Several  tyrants  succeeded  each  other  in  Syracuse,  until 
i'loiivviu,  liimsclf  came  and  retook  it  about  34C.  Diony- 
however,  instead  of  improvinj^  by  bis  ten  years'  exile, 
uau  KTownworw;  havintj  \isiirped  the  supreme  power  in 
b:\d  committed  nuiny  atrocities,  had  nut  to  death 
*'^\enil  citi7P,,,  and  abused ' their  wives  and  daughters. 
(JtiMmns,  i.:iianos.j  Upon  Us  fOtosn  to  Syracuse,  his 
mieity  and  proth.^-apy  drove  awsTft jiwt  nnmberof  psoplc^ 

^^  ho  emiKraied  to  .arwusi  parts  of  TtAj  uA  GnSM^  vUht 

otiiera  Mined  iketas.  tyrsnl  of  Imtii4  and  ft 
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D  I  O 

of  Dion.  The  latter  sent  roetsn^ars  to  Corinth  to  reqaest 
astittanee  against  Dionysius.  liie  Oorinthiaiia  appointed 

a,s  leadrr  rf  ibe  expedition  Tiniolenn.  who  had  ulrcady 
fit^ired  ui  ilie  affairs  of  bi.s  own  cnuntry  a*  a  determined 
o|ipon(-nt  of  tyranny.  Timoleon  landed  m  >S;cly.'tM  m  c, 
notwahstandiiig  the  opiMtution  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of 
Iketas,  who  acted  a  nerfldiuus  part  on  this  occasion  :  he 
entered  Syracuse,  and  soon  after  obliged  Dinny-ius  to  !>(ir- 
rendor.  Dio'.iysius  was  sent  toCorinflii  where  he  spent  iho 
lanainder  of  hia  life  in  the  eomnany  of  actors  and  low 
vooMi:  soma  mf  that  at  one  time  be  kept  a  aebool.  Jna* 
tin  (xxi  5)  nya  that  be  purpoiely  affected  low  habits  in 
order  to  disarm  revenge,  and  that  being  despised,  hs 
might  no  loni!;er  be  feared  or  hated  for  his  former  tyranny. 
Several  rt-purtees  are  related  of  him  in  answer  to  those 
who  taunted  Inni  njjon  his  altered  l.ii  iuues  wliicb  are  not 
destitute  of  wit  or  w  imlom.  (Plutarch,  Mow. ;  Diodorus,  xvi.) 

DIONY'SIUS,  the  son  of  Alexander,  an  historian  and 
critic,  burn  at  Ilalicarnassus  in  the  t:r»t  century  B.C.  We 
know  nothing  of  his  history  beyond  what  lie  has  told  us  of 
himseUl  Ue  atstea  (Anliq.,  p.  3a-'i4)  that  lie  came  io  Italy 
at  the  tennlnation  of  the  civil  vnr  between  Augustus  and 
Antony  (b.  c.  t9)»  and  that  he  spent  Iba  Ibllewing  tM-n  arid- 
twenty  yean  at  Rome  in  learning  tbe  Latin  language 
and  in  collecting  materials  fir  his  history  (Phot.  Bib- 
lioth^  cod.  Ixxxvi.)  Ue  abo  savs  [A>itii{..  y.  ITJj)  tiial  ho 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  ^  i-,  l:  ei\il  «ar.  Tin-  piinrtpal 
work  of  Dionysiu*  is  his  iujuinn  Anft(pn/ies,  which  com- 
menced with  the  L-nrW  bsstor)  of  the  |)eople  of  Italy,  and 
terminated  with  the  beginning  of  the  tlrst  Punic  wnr,  n  r. 
205.  (Antiq.  L  p.  22.)  It  originally  consisted  of  tweniv 
books,  of  which  the  drst  tan  lemain  entire.  The  eleventh 
breaks  off  in  the  year  3 1 2  a.e.,  bttt  levenl  ftsgmcnts  of  tb« 
latter  half  of  the  history  are  preiamd  in  tbe  aoUeetion  of 
Conitantine  Porphyrogennetus,  and  to  theae  a  valuable 
addition  was  made  in  I.^IC  by  Mai,  from  an  old  MS.  Be- 
sides, the  first  thri>e  books  of  Appian  were  founded  en- 
tirely n  Dionysius;  and  Plutarch's  binijrapby  of  Ca- 
inilluf  must  also  be  considered  as  a  compilation  mostly 
taken  from  tbe  Roman  Antiquities,  so  that  perbiips  uiioii 
tbe  whole  we  have  not  lust  much  of  this  work.  With  re- 
gard to  the  trustworthiness  and  general  value  of  Diony  sius's 
iiistory,  considerable  doubts  may  be  justly  entcftaineli ;  fur 
though  he  has  evidently  written  with  mudk  graatar  care 
than  Livy,  and  baa  studied  Cato  and  the  old  siUialisls  moM 
diligently  than  his  Roman  oontemporary,  yet  he  wrote  with 
an  object  which  at  once  invrili  bii,  s  iii-,  i  Inirn  to  he  con- 
sidered a  veracious  and  impuiiiai  Ina^un  ni  Diony»ius 
wntlu  for  tlur  Greeks;  and  bis  object  was  t  i  ri  In  iliem 
from  the  luorlitkfttion  winch  they  felt  at  being  coiuiiiered 
by  a  race  of  barbarians,  as  (bey  considered  tbe  Romans  to 
bo;  and  this  he  endeavoured  to  effect  bv  twisting  and 
forging  testimonies  and  botching  up  the  old  legends,  so  as 
to  make  oat  a  piwAfacM  proof  of  the  Greek  origin  of  tba 
city  of  Ranob  and  ha  imarts  arbitianljr  a  great  number  of 
aat  ■paaebet»avidentlY  ocBqicsad  fee  the  same  purpoae. 
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llowiiif,'  \iai-  at  Frankfort.  Tlx 
ml  viili.uu'  uC  Mai's  jVofrt  Collrriiti,  Hoiiie, 
•nuif  lias  bocti   publisht'd  6L)iiii;iic'ly  by 


indulgea  tn  a  Tnmuteneas  of  detail  vUah,  Ihmich  it  might 
be  loiiM  ]MOof  of  veracity  in  a  eontemporaiy  history,  is  a 
palpable  tndifationor  want  of  Ihith  in  the  com  of  an  anticni 
history  so  obscim  and  unoeriain  aa  tibat  afRoiae.  WUh  all 

his  study  and  researrh,  DionysitM  was  so  nnperfbetly 

urquainteil  uith  tho  Uouian  >Mn-titu;i«iii  tV.at  lie  iil';<  n  mis 
ri'lirescnt-i  ihi;  iilamcii  sUiti;iiu-ii:s  aliinit  it.  (Nuhulir, 
Hi*t.  liiiiii'',  vol.  ii.  |).  l  i,  Kii;l.  !r  I  I'ur  i:i>tanrc,  lie 
ima;:iiios  lliat  the  i)atncidn«  ha  1  all  tin;  inllutiicc  in  tlic 
coiituriL-:^,  and  tliat  the  plubeian^  and  cquites  liad  nutlini|; 
to  do  with  the  Oist  class.  {Aniiq.\u.  ti2-S7,  x.  17.  Sec 
Nicbuhr.  Hitt.  Rome,  li.  p.  178,  Bngl.  tr.)  He  thought  the 
oriciDal  eooatitution  of  Rome  waa  a  monarchical  democracy, 
and  oalla  the  onriea  the  danaf  (tUfOQ.y  He  believed  when 
he  wrote  his  second  book  that  the  decrees  of  the  people 
were  enacted  by  the  curies  and  confirmed  by  the  senate 
(Antiq.  ii.  14), and  not,  as  he  aficrwanl*  d;scovored,  the  con- 
verse. (Antiq.  vii.  3s.)  In  a  word,  tlioui^h  ihc  critical  historian 
n.iy  lit'  abli-  to  j'Xtract  much  that  is  of  great  importance 
fur  tlie  early  lii.siory  of  Rome  from  llie  garbled  narrative 
and  Ihc  dull  trithns;  of  Diony^ius,  Ite  cunnot  bu  regarde<l  as 
a  meritorious  >rritcr,  or  recommended  to  the  student  of 
•ntient  history  as  a  foitbful  guide.  Dionysius  also  wrote  a 
treatise  on  rhetorie ;  criticiama  on  the  atyle  of  Thucydidea, 
Lysias,  laoeratea,  Imui.  Dinarebns,  Puto,  and  Demos- 
tlioned ;  a  treatise  on  the  arrangement  of  words,  and  soma, 
oilier  short  es&ays.  His  critical  works  aru  much  more 
valuable  than  his  liiilor)',  and  arc  indeed  written  with 
considerable  power.  The  criticism  on  Dinarchus  [Di- 
NAUcm  sJ  disjilays  sense  and  jud[;:uent,  and  shows 

the  great  jiains  which  the  author  took  to  separate  the 
genuine  writings  of  the  Attio  oiators  trjin  the  fabrications 
which  pas<wd  under  their  nam*.  The  best  editions  of 
Dionysius  are  tluise  of  Hud«oo.  Onm^  1704.  2  vols.,  in 
Iblio;  and  by  Reiskeb  Zijpt.,  1774-1777,  6  vols.,  in  8vo. 
Mai's  firagmentt  were  first  published  at  Milan  in  1816,  and 
reprinted  the  ftillowiii^;  \ear  at  Frankfort.  They  al-Mi  a] 
pear  in  tlui  sec 
IHH.     111.  rl. 

Schutt,  v.,  IMU,  H\o. ;  and  his  remarks  on  Thucydides 
by  Kriiger,  I  Jul.  Sat:,  lb23,  8vo.  There  is  a  German 
translation  of  the  Uoman  Antiquities  bv  J.  Lr.  BeuzW, 
Lcnigo,  1771-1772,  2  vols,,  8vo.  The  only  English  trans- 
lation of  the  AntimdiU*  i»  the  following :  '  The  Antiquities 
of  Dionysius  Haiieaniaaaeittia,  translated  into  English, 
with  notes  and  disscrtationib  by  Edward  Spdman,  Eaq.,' 
S  vols.,  4to..  London,  1749. 

DIONYSIl'S  of  Byzantium  lived  befure  the  joar  ad. 
196.  His  voyajje  ('ArMirXoei.)  ill  the  Thraciaii  Biis)H)rus  wasi 
extant  in  the  16th  century,  f«r  (iylliu^,  who  davl  in  1.0  jj, 
has  given  e.\tracts  in  Latin  fromit  in  lu^tv.ork  on  the  Tiira- 
eian  Bosporus.  A  single  frainuent  from  this  wnrk  is 
printed  in  Ducangc's  'Constantinopolis  Christiana,*  and  in 
lIudson'sMinor  Greek  Geographers.  Perhaps  Xhan is  some 
eonfusion  betweeu  tlui  Dionyaiiia  and  tlie  author  of  the 
*  Fbriecesis.'  whom  Suidat  f  Amv^c)  calk  a  Corinthian. 

DIONY'SIUS  PERIEOETES,  tlie  author  of  a  Creek 
poem  in  llbii  hexameter  verses,  iiilitleil  rr/r  Oinoc^ii vrjc 
ihpiifyifffic,  or  '  a  descri)ili  >n  uf  the  habitable  world.'  It  is 
not  known  where  DmnvMUs  wa>«  born  ii  ir  where  he  lived. 
Perhaps  the  111  'St  jiioli.iljle  ujunion  i<,  th:d  he  was  a  native 
uf  Byzantium  and  belon^-etl  tu  the  latter  port  of  the  third  or 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centuiy  As  a  poem 

the  Pen^esia  is  of  little  value,  andaaageographiral  work, 
not  worth  ttie  trouble  of  reading.    The  commentary  of 
Eustathius  on  the  P<  '  _  ' 
miscellaneous  information 

There  are  two  Latin  translations  of  this  p'cin,  one  by 
Uufus  Fcsiu.s  .\vienus.  and  the  other  by  I'riscianus. 
Tliere  are  numerous  editions  of  Dioin-ii:-i.  The  last  and 
best  edition  of  the  i'eriej^'sis  is  by  G.  Ikrnbardy.  Leipzig, 
1829,  Svoi,  in  the  flist  toIubb  «  bis  *  Gec^pmpU  Gimci 
Minures.' 

DIOPHANTUS.  a  native  of  Alexandria,  the  exact  date 
of  whose  birth  is  unknown,  some  authora  asserting  that  he 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustas,  whilst  othen  pbce  him 
under  Nero,  or  even  the  Anionines.  The  fact  is  that  we  do 
not  know  M  hen  he  lived.  Ho  lived  however,  as  is  well  as- 
certained. In  eiL'hl) -f'lur  yeara  of  ai^e. 

DiophaiiUiH  let'l  beliind  hiin  thutii  ii  book .  uf  .^rithnio- 
tical  Questions,  of  which  lio\ve\er  niil\  m\  ari-  extant;  but 
ftom  Uieir  distinct  and  peculiar  character,  m  comparison 

vidi  tU  Ite  Mtai.iiiiilnii  vt  (to  GiMk  — 


Pciii^is  Bossetsse  some  value  fur  the 
mation  which  is  scattered  through  it 


these  hooks  have  given  rise  to  much  disicussion.  It  is  hoiw^ 
ever  scarcely  to  lie  oonceived  tlut  whilst  the  cumbraua 
machinery  of  eommon  languan^  constituted  the  aole  instni< 
meat  of  unrestigation.  the  very  curious  eonelusions  which 
we  find  in  this  work  could  have  resulted  fron  the  researches 
of  one  •■inf;le  mind.  To  biipposc  that  Diojihantiu  was  the 
inventor  of  the  analysi.s  wliicli  bears  his  name,  is  io  con- 
trary to  all  analogy  with  e\pi  .  leiice  and  the  historv  of 
mental  phenomena,  oii  to  be  utterly  imposaiblo  to  admit. 
Still,  if  we  inquire  into  the  history  uf  this  brt.nrh  of  ana- 
lysis, and  ask  who  were  the  predecessors  of  ji>iopliantus.  or 
whether  they  were  Qvaeka  or  Hindus^  m*  aatiifiwtaiy  aii- 
svar  can  be  given. 

Diopbantus  also  wrote  a  book  on  Polygon  Numbers  {wpi 
iroKvfivuv  ac'Lb^Mv).  Holzmann  published  at  Basle,  in 
1575,  folio,  a  Latin  translation  of  both  tiie  works  of  IJio- 
pbaniu-t.  The  first  Greek  wlition  was  by  Mezinac.  Paris, 
U>1\.  folio:  an  improved  edition  of  Mezinae's  edition  was 
publislieil  by  S.  de  Ferroat,  Tuulousc,  ir.ro,  foUu.  A  valuable 
translation  uf  the  Arithmetical  Question.s  into  German  was 
publikhed  by  Otto  Schulr,  Berlin,  iS'i  J,  8vo. ;  to  which  is 
added  Poselger's  translation  of  the  work  ou  Polygon  Num- 
bers. 

DIOPSIDE.  a  varied  orPTwmxK. 

DlCyPSIS.  a  genus  of  Dtpterons  Insects  of  the  ftmily 

Sepsidm.  The  insects  of  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  the 
immense  pridongation  of  the  sirles  of  the  head.  The  head 
Itself  is  small,  and  sppears  a-s  if  it  were  furnished  with  two 
long  horns,  each  having  a  knob  at  its  apex  ;  these  horn- 
like processes  however  are  not  analogous  to  the  parts  usually 
termed  antenna,  but  are  in  fact  prolongations  of  the  sides 
of  the  head,  the  knob  at  the  apex  of  each  being  the  eye  of 
the  insect.  Thqr  vaqr  in  length  according  to  the  species. 
In  some  they  aro  almost  equal  to  the  whob  kngth  of  the 
insect,  whereas  in  others  they  are  only  about  half  that 
length.  The  anttiiiue  are  situated  close  to  the  eyes,  and 
are  tliree-juiulcd  :  the  basal  joint  is  the  smallest  and  is  very 
short  ;  the  terminal  joint  is  the  larnest.  of  a  globular  «»rm 
(or  nearly  so), and  furni.licd  towarrls  the  np"*  w':l>  a  simido 
seta;  there  is  also  a  short  seta  on  theiK-dunele  oreyc  sialk, 
situated  about  midway  between  the  base  and  the  apex  of 
timt  process,  and  on  the  anterior  jiart.  The  thorax  issv»ine- 
wbat  attenuated  anteriorly,  but  approaches  tO  a  spherical 
form,  and  is  generally  furnished  with  two  spines  on  each 
side ;  the  sentellttm  H  also  ftirtcdshed  with  two  spines.  The 
body  is  more  or  less  elongated,  sometimes  neatly  ej^liodri- 
cal,  but  generally  increa.ses  in  diameter  towards  the  apex. 
The  le^'s  are  tolerably  bm^-the  aii1en<ir  fetn.ira  nre  gene- 
rally thick,  and  furnished  beneath  with  uiiuuie  denticula- 
tions,  and  the  four  posterior  fimonare  often  fiimished  with 
a  suitie  at  their  apex. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  these  curious  insects  wc  refer 
our  readers  to  Mr.Westwood's  excellent  pa^er  in  the  seven- 
teenth voliime  of  tbi'lWuMactions  of  the  Lmnman  Society 
in  which  twenty  ^ecies  arc  described. 


IMawts  n%1(riit.  G.  R.  Rray. 

If  drninp-i       tulutat  *tw. 

The  illustration  is  conie<l  from  one  of  that  tentleinan's 
figures,  and  re]iresents  tlic  Diopsis  Sykesii,  oneof  the  lar;;c>t 
species  of  the  genus,  and  which  has  been  sele*  ied  a-  j 
sessing  the  longest  eve-stalks;  these  juocesses  in  tlii>  inst<  »' 
are  of  a  pitchy  ced  oolour,  and  the  body  is  of  the  sanio  tint 
The  bead  and  tlmnK  are  blaek  and  the  wings  are  doude* 
with  brown.  ^. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  these  inseeta.  Lieut- 
Colonel  W.  H.  Svkes,  who  collected  t'leal  tuirab»*r»  of  the 


nbovo  bpecies  during  his  residence  in  India,  Airnished  Mr 
Westwootl  w  itb  the  Mbwiog  notiea  ntfticitiag  their  ba- 
bitat  and  hsbit*  s*~* 
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vestorn  ghauts  or  the  Decean,  at  an  eI«Tation  of  3900  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  »ea.  19°  23'  N.  lat.,  73°  40'  E.  long. 

'  This  insect  affecta  chasms  or  rapines  in  tlio  lofty  woiAls 
vluch  eoeirele  tha  mooiitwn  in  belta.  In  tuuhm  places, 
when  tba  smilwanu  ooownonally  pierce  the  mods  and  fall 
u\)<iu  hf)h\(s\  or  >n!ienc  rocks  in  tne  above  loi-alilies,  tbey 
an-  M'en  in  tin  ri.itK  either  poising  themselves  in  the  rays, 
or  rt'po^inf;  on  iIk'  -pots  on  whifli  tlio  rnys  full.' 

In  adiliti  fn  to  tfus  notirc  we  may  arid  that  all  the  known 
e|>Ci  u-.  an-  rr>im  Ilio  tropiral  parts  of  the  Old  World. 

DIOFFASK  or  emerald  co/iper,  a  cryittaiiuieii  silicate  of 
copper,  the  primary  form  of  which  is  a  rhomboid ;  its  colour 
vanos  from  emerald  to  blackish  gtcmi  ita  luatro  ia  viUeuus ; 
it  is  traosluoent,  and  loiiMtiiim  tnaipwent;  il  is  sutU- 
eientlv  hard  to  aontch  gloss,  tliouKh  but  feebly ;  it  is  brittle ; 
BpeeiOo  ^Tity  3*278;  the  streak  is  green;  flraeture  un- 
even; and  ons^  fracturo  Hal  conchoidal.    It  is  found  in 
Siberia  nn  l  tho  l^innat;  and,  according  to  LowiU,  il  con- 
sists of  I'llii  a       o\tde  of  copper  55,  voter  12. 
DJOFrUlCS.   tOpTics;  Rbfraction.] 
DiORA.'MA,  from  the  Greek  word  ttop^y,  to  see  through, 
a  mode  of  painting  and  sesttie  exhibition  invoated  of  late 
years  by  two  Frendt  «rtisl%  Diguerre  and  Baulon»  vhich, 
•Itboogh  it  does  not  poueM  sone  of  the  edvuitsces  ef  the 
panonnm,  produces  a  ftr  ^letXvt  degree  of  optiool  illnsion. 
It  has  also  one  advantage  over  tiie  pun  irama,  in  hcin^; 
e«|nally  suitable  for  nrchiti'i  tural  and  interior  views  us  tor 
land-c  ;i|ii" :  n;iy  oven  inoro      lH'cau.>f  the  posiiive  (ie;;reeof 
lii^hl.  is  moru  nalund,  tuid  ibe  relief  of  lite  objei  ts  becomes 
more  deceptive.    The  peculiar  and  almost  magical  etTcct  of 
the  diorama  oriseSt  in  a  cofuidersble  measure,  fmm  the  <-i.in- 
trivanccemplofed  in  exhibiting  tlie  painting,  whu-h  15  \  iewed 
through  B  lartre  apcTtUT*  OT pmeeWMm.   B»ond  this  open- 
in;^  the  picture  is  placed  et  such  dntanee  tut  the  lic^ht  is 
thrown  upon  it,  at  a  proper  nngle,  from  the  rcK)f,  wl.icli  is  I 
glazed  with  (^und  glass,  ;uid  eunnot  be  seen  by  tliu  spec- 
t  iiur.    Besides  the  light  heins;  thus  concentrated  vipon  the 
\jk  the  effect  is  materially  im  reasietl  by  the  .".poclalor 

beinfr  in  eoraparafive  tl.irkness,  receiving  no  other  light 
thai)  what  is  reflected  fhjui  the  surface  of  the  painting  it- 
s«Af.  Another  circumstance  greatly  favouring  illusion  is  the 
intervening  distance ;  and  ahso  the  circumstanoe  that  the 
sides  of  the  proscenhun  orepening  are  continued  inwards  to* 
varda  the  pieture,  so  as  to  sersea  its  eactcsniiiias^  tsAat  the 
same  time  etrift  in  conSnlng  the  liglit  to  the  seene  ttsolf. 
The  contrast  tlius  occasioned,  and  the  e.\clnsion  of  all  otlier 
objects  of  vision  save  those  represented  in  tiie  paintuip,  so 
that  the  eye  has  no  initnL-iliate  .standard  of  coinpariscin  be- 
tween them  and  real  ones,  give  to  tins  species  of  exliibition 
such  extraordinary  force  that  a  very  luodcrHte  de[(rec  of 
light  will  sulhce  to  show  the  painting.  Hence  the  light 
nay  )>e  (iLiiumshod  or  increased  at  pleasure,  and  that  either 
gradually  or  suddenly,  aoaa  to npraMDt  the cbangn  fteaa 
ordiuorj  >luylight  to  siraflUne,  and  inom  snnsUne  to  dondy 
weather,  or  to  the  obscurity  of  twilight ;  aI»o  the  diflriTunix'  of 
atmospheric  tone  attending  them  :  all  which  variations f^ive 
to  tlie  ilii  nunaa  cliani<  ter  of  nature  and  reiUity  beyond  that 
of  liny  oilier  mode  of  painting.  Tiieso  transitions,  in  regard 
to  light  and  atmosphenc  effec  ts,  are  produced  Ijy  means  of 
ditf'erent  folds  or  shutters  attached  to  the  gla2ed  ceiling, 
which  are  contrivc-d  that  they  may  be  immediatery 
opened  or  el>j»;ed  to  any  extent,  thereby  incraoing  or  dimi- 
nishing the  light  just  as  required,  and  otherwise  modifying 
il.  Further  than  this  some  parts  of  the  painting  itself  are 
transparent,  and  on  them  the  light  can  oceasionally  be  ad- 
n:i'ted  fioni  behind,  thereby  producing  a  brilliancy  far  ex- 
ceeding iliLit  (>t  the  highest  lights  of  a  picture  upon  an 
opafjue  |: roll  lid,  vihich  can  Ikj  made  to  appear  vivid  and 
sp-irkling  only  by  contract,  not  by  aiiy  positive  increase  of 
light  on  tho3e  parts  of  the  surface.  Hero,  on  the  contrary, 
such  au^ented  light  is  admitted  through  it,  in  addition  to 
tliat  whirii  iUuminalea  the  picture  generally,  an  attUce 
whieh  aoonres  the  advantages  of  painting  in  tianspaiency 
without  its  defbcts ;  the  objects  looking  more  solid,  and  the 
P^'f-rt  V.?ir.fr  ;i!:o2;e1hr ;  ri  i  ^  natural  than  whan  the  whole 
ol'  the  lii;lit  pas.ses  tlmnif^iu  the  picture.  The  combination 
of  transparent,  semirtransparent,  and  opaque  colouring,  still 
further  a^niated  by  the  power  of  vary  luk  both  the  effects  and 
the  degree  of  light  and  shade,  renders  tiie  diorama  the 
most  perfect  semie  naproscntation  of  nature,  and  adapts  it 
peculiarly  for  nuMNdif^  subjects,  or  for  showing  such  *  aed- 
dentf'  in 't— aa  loddea  gteanas  of  sanstaiae  and  their 
diMipauMn.  ttii  •bawMUaate  rikownganibttec- 


ture,  particularly  interiors,  as  powerAil  relief  maybe  ob- 
tained withuiit  that  exaggeration  in  the  shadows  which  is 
almost  inevitable  in  emry  other  mode  of  painting. 
Although  bUherto  enqiloved  only  fur  nunoies  of  publie 

exhibitioti,  the  diorama  mignt  undoabtealy  M  ttimed  toae- 

counl  liif  tht>»e  of  embellislimrnt  likewise  in  corridors  and 
other  pl,ic(_s  of  that  kind,  wliero  lu;hi  run  l)f  ubtuiiied  only 
from  one  I'Xtreiiuty.  I'or  it  sli -mM  be  observed  that  the 
principle  IS  totally  uidfiK-iuieiil  i-f  llie  contrivance  adopted 
fur  evhibiting  two  pictures;  although  this  latter  in  itself  en- 
hances the  attraction  to  the  publie.  This  may  bo  under- 
stood by  briefly  describing  the  biiildiiit^  crcfted  for  the  pur- 
pose in  ilie  iii'gcnt's  Park,  London,  after  the  plans  of 
XluKitr^.  M  'r^,  in  and  I'ugui,  and  first  opened  in  the  luturan 
oflS2.1. 

The  spcctatory  or  saloon  for  the  visitors  is  a  rotunda  10 
feet  in  (liumeter,  with  a  sin^lu  opcniin;  it  proscenium  about 
20  f'et  Willi;  ;  and  phi  ed  «iihiii  niiothcrrotunda  having  two 
opening's  connnuiucitnn;  \uih  the  piriure-rooms,  each  of 
which  oontauis  a  view.  When  a  cliaiige  of  scene  takes  place 
the  inner  rplundaii  tamed  1^  nieanx  of  machinery  bcnoath 
the  floor,  till  the  proscenium  is  gently  shifted  from  theopen« 
ing  into  one  picture-room  to  that  of  the  Other,  the  two  being 
quite  contigiious.  At  the  next  change  it  is  shifted  b»ok 
again,  so  tmittbe  whole  epaoe  naased  over  back  wards  and 
forv.  avds  is  about  one-tliinl  of  the  eiitiri-  ciu-uniri-ri.  ni  o,  or 
double  lhat  poriuui  of  the  circle  forinini^  the  pr^.:.' i  innn. 
The  diorama  at  llerlin,  executed  by  C.irl  (in  j  ius,  an  emi- 
nent scelie-pninfer,  is  somewhat  on  the  same  plan,  yet  with 
some  slight  uifrvrcnces.  The  peculiar  mode  just  described,  of 
turning  the  spcctatory  from  one  paitiliii);  to  the  other,  is 
adopted,  as  the  srenes  are  much  larger  than  tlio  opening 
thmugb  which  thev  aire  viewed,  and  require  to  be  stretchoa 
on  a  mm  ing,  so  uiat  dwy  cannot  be  either  rolled  nn,  or 
I  drawn  ii'ide  in  iw,)  luiiv  es,  as  is  done  witli  .•'(•.■nf,-,  of  a  Uvn- 
tre.  Neverlhele.ss,  it  vsould  )  erhaps  be  f-juml  pr.ic;t  -,t'iiic  to 
exhibit  a  succession  of  ihri  c  or  f.air  \  ie\\>,  in  a  s.iii'K?  *pic- 
ture  ruom,'  by  making  that  part  of  the  building  sutlicieiiily 
spacious  to  allow  each  scene  to  be  slided  backwards  or  for- 
ward-s  so  as  to  be  <»nttn'!v  out  of  view  when  drawn  aside. 

DIOSCO'REA,  tlu  t^enus  of  plants  whioh  furnish  the 
tropical  esculents  called  yams.  Th^  a)«  perennial  fleshy-* 
rooted  or  tuberous  dicerious  plants^  with  annual  twining 
stem.4,  broad  alternate  leavea  wvinf  •  aomavhat  netted  ar- 
rangement of  their  Teins.  and  loose  e!ttaters  of  small  green 
flowers,  The  enroll  t  and  the  calyx  taken  together  consist 
of  SIX  small  equal  scpments,  which,  in  the  females  stand 
upon  the  top  of  the  ovary.  The  male  flo'.\ers  li,i\  e  six  sta- 
mens ;  the  females  three  styles.  The  sued  vessel  is  a  lliin 
cjinpressed  three-winged  eapaotek  containing  ono  or  two 
membranous  seeds. 

The  only  general  account  of  the  species,  which  at  all  de- 
sorves  to  bo  consulted,  is  that  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  who  culti- 
vated aeventeen  sorts  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta ; 
others  are  known  to  botanists,  but  far  from  perfectly. 

The  common  West  India  yam,  which  is  often  sold  in  tho 
sltops  of  Lond  iii,  is  produced  by  Dioxc  r'  ,!  nln/a.  It  is  met 
with  in  the  Ea>t  Indies  also,  but  only  in  a  ciil-,ivate<l  slate. 
A  figure  of  it  is  ^Mv  en  \n  llhecrle's  '  Ilortus  Malaharicus,"  vid. 
vii.  t.  .13.  under  the  natne  of  katsji-kelengu.  Its  tubers  are 
oblong,  brown  externally,  white  internally,  and  often  of 
great  size,  weighing  sometimes  as  much  as  30lbs. :  they 
perish  after  the  HiBt  year,  if  left  in  the  ground,  having  first 
produced  the  young  ones  that  are  to  nplaoe  them.  *  JBe- 
sides  tbe  tobers  the  proper  roots  of  all  these  plants  are  flbrons, 
sprini;lnt(  frnm  and  chiefly  about  the  union  of  tho  stems 
with  the  (nbi«rs,and  spreading  in  every  direction."  Tho 
stems  fire  fnrni-hei!  witli  fourcrestcd  leaf\  v^nigs,  and  spread 
to  a  j^reat  extent  twiiiiiiif  round  trees  and  bu.-'l-.es;  ihey 
iifleii  hear  prickles  near  the  ground.  The  first  leave.>  that 
appear  on  tlie  stem  are  alternate,  tite  succeeding  are  oppo" 
site,  seated  on  long  stalks,  deeply  heart-shaped  at  the  base, 
sharp-pointed,  smooth,  with  from  five  to  seven  ribs.  The 
are  small  and  green,  and  appear  in  eonpound  pani- 
cles. The  remainder  of  the  sneeies  are  very  similar  to  this 
in  general  chorarten ;  a  few  snort  not«  will  snlficiently  in- 
dicate their  difTercnre.'s. 

1)  j;li)lr>sa,  cultivated  in  Bengal  under  the  name  of  choo 
puree  alon.  is  most  esteemed  of  the  Indian  yams.  Its  flowers 
are  highly  fragrant ;  the  tubers  are  wliite  internally;  the 
leaves  arrow-headed. 

D.  rubdla.  the  gnianya-aloOk  is  another  Indian  sort  with 
larxetubanataiiiMiwidifadianediaMj below  the  cutida; 
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it  k  mueh  astoemed;  ill tabo* »»  wnttiBM  duM  fsot 
law;  its floiien an ftacnnt. 

Another  valiikble  kind  is  IX  parpurM,canadlal-giinuiya- 
iko  in  Bengal,  vlioie  tabm  iM  pmBMMntlf  itaiiMd  pi^^ 

throuRhout. 

At  Malacca  is  cultivatod  iMtlMr  piUpl»«otod  sort,  the 
D.  atropurpurea,  whoM  tubers  are  wegt  and  irregular,  and 
grow  so  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  aa  ts  appear  in  dry 
treather  through  the  oracka  that  thqr  umIm  in  the  soil  by 
nising  the  earth  over  Umib. 

OtMT  Mlabte  MTts  an  nuBiflmBa,  but  us  kis  iraluable!, 
Md  thsislbn  not  enltivatad.  In  Otsheita  thslXbolbitaa, 
vhidi  hears  miall  fleshy  angular  tubers  along  the  slam  Id 
the  axtis  of  the  leaves,  is  the  favourite  species. 

It  is  not  a  little  rt'markable  that  while  so  many  (ipcfics 
are  nutritious  in  this  ^enus,  some  should  be  biplily  dan- 
gorous;  but  such  i'^  utKiuestionably  the  fact.  Dioscorca 
DMmoniim  and  triphylla,  both  ternate  leaved  species,  have 
dMBdfttlly  Dauieous  and  dangerous  tabars.  No  ganna  is 
moia  in  want  of  revision  than  this.  - 

DIOSCORBA'CE^A,  a  natand  order  of  endoganooa 
plants,  rafbRcd  to  the  Retose  group,  and  havinci  the  kat 
genus  Ibr  their  type.  They  are  particularly  distinguished 
by  the  following  charactiT. 

Flower*  (li(Ecioii» ;  calyx  and  roroUa  superior;  stamens 
six:  o\;iry  thrciM'i'llfil,  with  one  or  two-s-cifletl  cells;  style 
(li'i'ply  trilld ;  fruit  leafy,  comnreisscd,  occasionally  succu- 
lent;  embryo  small,  near  the  Mom,  in  a  laiga  eavitjr  of 
caitilaginous  albumen. 

All  tlie  species  are  twining  shrubs,  with  alternato  or  spa> 
rioualy  opposite  leaves.  They  consist,  with  the  ascaptum 
of  TWiua,  or  Black  Brj-ony,  of  tropical  plants,  or  at  least  of 
such  as  require  a  mild  frostlcss  climate.  Some  of  them 
produce  eatable  ihrinaceou.s  tubers,  or  yams,  as  the  \'ariou4 
apecies  of  Dioscorea  and  Totudinaria ;  but  there  is  a  dan- 
erous  acrid  principle  prcvalt  iit  anion^  them,  which  rcn- 
ers  the  order  upon  the  \Wki1i;  suspicious.  It  exists  in  a 
perceptible  degree  in  Tamus,  and  is  still  mors  manifest  in 
tlMtbrae-kavod  Dioacorea. 


1.  •  ikoat  of  Bal«Bia*«atAaU:  t,  ■  waM  im»sri  S>  ■  1miAg0gmm\  4,  t 
yatilgnarail|wfmi«ritiitlMMd«spoMd|  6b  kicelloaoriliawal. 

DIOSCXyRIDES,  PEDA'CIUS,  or  PEDA'NIUS.  a 
Greek  writer  on  Materia  Medica,  was  Iwm  at  Anararbus, 
in  Cilicia,  and  flourishe<l  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  as  appears 
from  the  dcclit-ation  of  his  books  to  Areiis  A>f-icpiadeua, 
who  was  a  friend  of  the  consul  Licinius  or  Lcrunius  Bossus. 
In  early  life  he  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  army ; 
and  ettliar  at  that  time  or  suhaequentlj  ha  tmreUad  through 
anao%  Italft  Asia  Minor,  aai  MM  ptiti  «f  Q«d(  aallaab- 
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iag  plaiils  with  diligence  and  acquainting  hiihadf  with 
their  proMTtiaat  real  or  rapntad.  He  also  gathered  together 
the  opunms  current  in  Ins  day  rancemtrg  the  merest 

plants  brought  from  countries  not  visited  by  himself,  esp»> 
ciolly  from  India,  which  at  that  time  furnished  many  drugs 
to  the  western  markets.  From  sudi  materials  he  i  iinipded 
his  cclebrate<I  work  on  Materia  Mcdica,  in  tl\e  books, 
wherein  between  500  and  600  medicinal  plants  are  namecl 
and  briefly  described.  Ho  is  moreover  reputed  the  authur 
of  some  additional  books  on  therapeutica,  &c. ;  but  in  the 
ju^pmnt  of  Sprangel  the  latter  are  spurious,  and  from  tlio 
mixtnra  of  Latin  and  Greek  namae  of  plants,  arc  probably 
some  monkish  forgery. 

Few  books  have  ever  enjoyed  such  long  and  universal 
celebrity  as  the  Materia  Medica  of  Didm  ohiIcs.  For  si.\- 
teen  centuries  and  more,  to  use  the  wokU  of  one  uf  his 
biographers,  this  work  was  rt*ferred  to  as  the  fountttin-hcad 
of  all  authority  by  everybody  who  studied  either  botany  or 
^ more  virtues  of  pUints.  Up  to  the  rommenccment  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  whole  of  academical  or  private 
itxAy  in  such  sul^ectawaa  begun  and  ended  with  the  works 
of  Dioaeorides ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  rapidly  increasin  s; 
numbers  of  new  plants  and  the  general  ad\-ance  m  ail 
branches  of  physical  knowledge  cotnpelUfl  [K-oplc  to  admit 
that  the  ve^'ctalde  kingdom  might  contaui  wore  things 
than  were  (treatnl  uf  bv  ttie  Ana/arbian  pbilosophori  that 
his  authority  ceased  to  lie  acknowledged. 

This  is  the  more  surprising,  considering  the  real  nature 
of  these  famous  books.  '1  he  ai;thor  introduced  no  order 
into  the  arrangement  of  his  matter,  unless  by  consult- 
ing a  simihutity  of  sound  in  the  names  lio  gave  bis  plants 
Hius,  mediam  was  placed  with  opimedium,  altluoa  can 
nabina  with  cannabis,  hippopha>stiim  (cnicus  sicllatus) 
with  hippophae,  and  so  on;  the  mere  .«epaiatiuii  ut'  aro- 
matic and  uuin  buariiii;  trees,  esculents  and  iiuii-|il,uits, 
hardly  forms  an  exception  to  this  statement.  Of  mam  of 
his  plants  no  description  is  ^Mven,  but  they  are  merely 
designated  by  a  name.  lu  others  the  descriptions  nro  cum- 
pai&ve,  contradictory*  or  nnintalligible.  lie  employs  the 
same  woid  in  difllsrent  senses^  and  evidently  attached  no 
oxaetneasleihetormshomadeuse  of.  He  deseribsd  the 
same  plaot  taifle  under  the  same  name  or  diflerant  names ; 
he  was  often  notoriously  careless,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  ready  to  state  too  much  i.pon  the  authority  of  othero. 
Nevertheless,  his  writings  are  cxiiciiu'ly  interesting  as 
showing  the  amount  of  Materia  Medica  knowleilye  in  the 
author's  day,  and  his  descriptions  are  in  many  cases  fur 
from  bad:  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  look  upon  them 
as  evidence  of  the  stale  of  botany  at  the  same  period; 
for  INoscorides  has  no  pretension  to  be  ranked  among  the 
botanists  of  aatiqui^.oonaidecing  that  the  writings  of  Theo- 
phrasttts,  fbur  eentiuriaa  earlier,  show  that  botany  bad  even 
at  that  time  begun  to  be  eulttvatad  as  a  aeienoe  distinet 
from  the  art  nf  the  herbal^ 

The  most  celebrated  MS.  of  Dioaeorides  is  one  at  Vienna, 
illuminated  w  ith  rude  figvires.  It  was  sent  by  Busbctjuius, 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  CVnistaiitiiioplc,  to  Matliiohis, 
who  quotes  it  under  the  name  of  the  C'anlacuzene  Codex, 
and  iabdievad  to  have  been  written  in  the  sixth  century. 
Copieaof  some  of  the  fig\ires  were  inserted  by  Dodoens  in  his 
Historia  Stirpiuin,  an<l  otben  were  'engraved  in  the  reign 
of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  under  the  inspeetion  of  Jac- 
qoni.  Two  hnpreMioM  only  of  these  plates,  as  (hr  as  we 
can  leam,  have  ever  been  taken  efl'.  as  tlu  w  ork  was  not 
prosecuted.'  One  of  them  is  now  in  tlie  Library  of  the 
Linnscan  Society;  the  other  is,  wc  believe,  with  Sibthorp's 
collection  at  Oxford.  They  are  of  little  importance,  as  tlio 
figures  arc  of  the  rudest  imaginable  description.  Another 
manuscript  of  the  9th  century  exists  at  Paris  and  was  used 
by  Salmosius;  this  also  is  illustrated  with  figures,  and  hog 
both  Arabic  and  Coptic  namea  introdueed,  on  which 
account  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  Egypt  Be- 
sides  these,  there  is  at  Vienna  a  manuscript  believed  to  be 
still  more  anticnt  than  that  first  mentioned,  and  thru« 
others  are  preserved  at  I^eydcn. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  Dioscoridcs,  was 
published  by  Aldus  at  Venice,  in  N'J'J,  fol.  A  far  better 
one  is  that  of  Paris,  1549,  in  8vo.  by  J.  Guupyi;  but  a 
better  still  is  the  folio  Franklbrt  edition,  of  IMS.  by  Sai^ 
raccnus.  Sprcnizrcl  laments,  'nullum  rei  herbarim  paiitum 
virura  utili.vsnuo  huic  scriplori  operam  impendiiae.*  Nevei^ 
theleis,  thaie  have  bean  many  oommcnutors,  of  whom 
WDMtiaadi  u  V^MhiiMb  Aniatiia  LusttaauB»Rualliii%T»> 
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l>crn«emontauus,  Tragus,  and  Dalci-hampius,  aro  of  no  sort 
of  Authority,  while  otnera,  cspocially  Matlhiolus,  Maranta, 
ContuB,  John  Bauhin,  amlTourncfurt,  aroongtlieoMer,  with 
Sibihurp,  Smith,  nod  Sprengel,  among  motun  MttunMita- 
tora,  dcsene  to  be  «atutilted  with  attention.  TIm  bit  edi* 
tion  of  the  Greek  text  is  by  Sprcngol,  in  the  collection  of 
Greek  Phvsiinansby  Ktihn,  Leipzig,  1829.  8m,  which  has 
fuvii  iiuprovfd  l)v  ii  mllation  of  M-\tMaI  MSS.  Dr.  Siluhorp. 
\y\\<>  MMteil  l(ir  the  ^nirposw  of  sludyiug  ua  the  spot 

tlu:  ('iiL'L'k  pUuiisijf  l)io<.foriilea,  must  bo  accounted  of  the 
•  itghcsi  cnlical  authority;  for  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  traditions  of  the  country,  localities,  or  other  sources  of 
information  throw  for  more  light  upon  the  statements  of 
this  aniient  aathoT  than  his  own  descriptions.  It  will  ever 
be  0.  ftulgeet  of  fWMt  to  leholars,  that  Dr.  Sibtliorp  i^uld 
ham  died  before  lie  win  able  to  prepare  for  tbe  press  the 
fenltof  his  inquiries;  whai  is  know  n  of  them  is  emlwilicil 
in  the  Prodromus  Florn)  Gra  i  a-,  publi-*heil  fiora  his  ma- 
teiiaU  by  the  late  Sir  James  Edward  Siu.-tli,  and  in  the 
Flura  Grai'a  itself,  consistinf^  >if  id  \o\s.  fi>l.  with  uearly 
lOOO  coloured  plates,  cijnKiu'ncftl  by  iIil-  saino  l)otani*t,  and 
now  ncarlv  completed  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Lindley.  [StBTHomtii]  6o  far  as  Bimpen  plants  are  in 
question,  we  may  suppose  that  tbe  RMtas  <«  flluitrettog 
Dioscoridcs  uro  now  ncurly  exhausted ;  but  it  it  Ibr  otfaer- 
triee  with  his  Indian  and  PMniea  jiaMa.  (Xmceming  the 
bttcr,  it  is  protmble  that  mtieh  xamf  be  learned  from  a 
study  of  I  ho  niudi'in  Materia  Medica  of  India.  Wlien  tlic 
Kosti>riani,  lu  the  fifth  century,  wi-if  duvcn  into  exile, 
they  nought  refuge  araont;  iIk'  A.;il>s,  with  whom  the^ 
e2itabh»iu.>d  their  celebrated  &chu>d  of  medicine,  tlie  ranli- 
ilcations  of  which  extended  into  Persia  and  India,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  present  medical  practiio  of  the 
natives  of  thoac  ci^untrics.  In  this  way  the  Greek  names 
of  Dtoacorides,  allensd  indeed,  and  adapted  to  the  geniue  of 
the  nevcoitntriea,  became  intKidaced  into  the  languages  of 
Persia,  Arabia,  and  Hiudostan,  and  have  hcon  handed 
flown  tradlHonally  to  the  present  day.  Thus  Dr.  R<iylt'  lias 
ehuwii.  I.y  nil  i-\iiuiiii:\tion  of  this  sort  of  cviilcnrc,  tliat  tb? 
Kalatnu^  aioni,itikosiif  Difisctjriilcs  is  not  a  Gentian,  as  has 
been  imnginerl;  that  Niudo>  Indike  is  unquistiunulily  the 
Naidoatachys  Jataiuauiii  of  Dc  Candfdie,  and  that  the 
Lukion  Indikonwas  neither  a R hum n as  nor  a  Lycium,  but 
as  Pr».s|>er  Alpinus  luni;  ago  averted,  a  Berberis.  With 
reganl  to  the  last  pbiu.  Dr.  Ro>le  states  that  Borberis 
tft  at  the  present  day  called  in  India  hootiz  bindce,  or 
Zndbn  houdc ;  tbie  knt  word  has  (br  its  Arabic  synonym 
loefjron  or  lookyon  :  therefore  the  Berberry  is  still  called 
Indian  lycium,  with  the  reputed  quahtics  and  uses  uf 
w  liii  h  Ll  ni'TLMViT  con (.'-prnrls, 

DICSMA,  a  i:i'niis  of  RuLirooiis  sliruhs  inhuhi;in;^'  the 
Cape  of  G  ii)d  II(jpc.  Thf  v  have  alu-inati-  mimiiIi;  iwui-s, 
strongly  marked  wiih  dut.>«  of  tmiL^parent  oil.  and  diffusing 
a  powerful  odour  when  bruised.  Some  of  the  species  aro 
to  Eunippan  taste  offensive^  as  the  Burkiis.  with  which  the 
Huitculats  porflline  thenuelves.  and  which  are  chiefly 
yielded  by  D.  crenata  and  acmtifiilia.  The  tlowen  of  moat 
•re  white ;  tbono  of  n  Ibw  are  rod.  D:a«na  cienaln  itself, 
which  is  leputad  a  powerful  antispaamodiic^  is  thus  de- 
scribe*!:— 

An  erect  shrub,  smotjili  in  v  jiarf,  and  ginw  int;  a  foot 
or  so  high;  branches  tapering,  purpUiih, lua^,  lax  ;  branch- 
lets  somewhat  whorlM,  ternatc,  or  scattered,  anj^vilar. 
purple,  twiggy,  incurved,  loose.  Leaves  alternate,  on  short 
statics,  uvate  oblong,  blunt,  flat,  smooth,  deep  green  above, 
paler  beneath,  dotted  with  sunken  Klaiiibi,  the  midrib  some- 
what keeled,  tbe  margin  scolloped,  glandular-dotted,  and 
shining.  Flowers  solitary,  white,  middlH  siied.  Peduncles 
filiform,  shorter  than  the  loaves. 

By  most  m  Jilern  li  itanisfs  the  old  penus  Dii  m  i  i.s 
brokeu  up  into  em;ht,  iiaiiicdy,  Adcnandro,  Coleuncina, 
Diosma  prupLr.  Enchrolis,  Acmailenia,  Baryosma,  towhich 
the  Buckus  belong,  Agathostna,  and  Macrostylis. 

Diusmu  crenata  (Linn.)  and  Diosma  serratifoUa  (Vent.) 

C'  ki  leaves  which  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  termed 
ebu,  er  bncco,  and  which  aro  sometimes  used  alone,  but 
mere  fteqjuantly  mixed.  When  bruised  tbey  emit  a  strong 
pecttliar  odour,  leeembllng^  ttwemarv  or  rue.  The  taste  & 
aromatic,  but  not  bitter  or  disagreeable 

Cadet  de  GiLssecourt  analysed  the  leaves,  and  found  no 
alkaloid,  but  fi.Cj  of  volatile  oil ;  21.17  extractive;  2.15  resin ; 
CJ  Ugmn ;  1.10  chloropbylle.  Bcaudes  considers  tbe  extrac- 
to  b*  paeuliiKf  wA  Uam  il  Dinnint  mialivw  to  «b> 


thartin.  The  volatile  oil  and  the  extractive  appear  to  be  the 
active  ingredients,  Tbey  are  usunlly  administered  in  the 
form  of  inftisaon.  Budiu  lentil  hu\  u  been  long  known  to 
tbe  HottentoiB  as  n  ramedy  Hgainst  rheumatism,  cramps, 
and  above  all  in  aflbcttons  ofthe  urinary  organs.  They 
have  uf  late  years  been  introdiicod  into  European  pi  si  iirc. 
In  their  action  they  rcii^mbk-  lliosc  i.f  the  arctosiaplivlos 
u\a  ursi,  laU  from  their  containiiiL'  \  lai  ^  lil.  buchu 
!ea\es  uie  m  many  eaics  proffrable.    ;^i>E,\R's  Whortlk- 

IIKKKY.] 

DIP,  in  magnetism,  the  angle  wliich  the  magnetic  needle, 
freely  poised  on  its  oentfo  of  gravity  and  !>)miuetrically 
formed  in  both  its  annsi  tnakes  with  tbe  plane  of  tbe  hon- 
ton.  It  w  raoie  seientilktlly  teemed  Cbe  ucllmiliao  of  the 
needle,  or  the  magnetle  inelinatioii.  [[HctiVATiOH  and 
Maoxrti«m.1 

DIPHII  rs.  [Athe«,  vol.  ii..  p.  Ig.] 
DlPliTllONG  (?i^oy7©t)  is  the  sound  uf  two  vowels 
pronounced  in  rapid  succession,  a.s  tlic  German  au  in  maus, 
pronouuciHl  precisely  like  the  Eugluih  word  mouse,  tbe 
vowel  sound  consisting  of  the  broad  a  of  father,  followed 
quickly  by  the  sound  of  u  or  oo.  Again,  the  i  in  the 
English  word  mind,  though  represented  by  a  single  cha- 
racter, is  virtually  a  dipbtnongal  sound,  consisting  of  the 
broad  a  ot  father,  followed  fay  the  vuwd  souiid  whieb  is 
beard  in  viean.  The  name  diphthong  however  is  com- 
monly given  to  any  rowel  sound  represented  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  vonels,  a.^  in  dSnraiii»  thougb  the  sound  pro* 

duced  IS  not  cuitipouiidciL 

All  diphthongs  aro  said  to  he  long  syllables ;  and  this 
would  be  true  if  tbey  were  only  employetl  to  mark  the 
union  of  two  vowel  sounds.  Tliis  probably  was  originally 
their  sole  office ;  fur  in  many  En^dish  words  now  written  with 
diphlhfl^l^  bufcironminced  as  if  they  had  buigle  vowels,  an 
earlier  pnnunetation  eontained  the  double  sound;  and  in- 
deed tbuview  is  often  supported  by  the  piovineial  pronun- 
ciation of  a  word.  For  example,  such  words  as  meat,  dream, 
arc  pronounced  in  many  parts  of  England  as  diMvllables, 
meat,  dream.  In  jiraetirc  however  a  diplilhun.:  oflcn 
usrcd  where  tlic  vowel  .sound  is  not  only  uiuotnpounded  but 
short,  as  u\  frir/nl,  bri  adih. 

.\i;am,  dinhthongs  are  occasionally  used  to  represent 
Ki  til  pic  sounds  intermediate  between  the  vowels,  as  in  the 
English  word  coi^A,  and  tbe  German  sounds  represented 
by  ae,  oe,  tu,  commonly  written  5,  ii,  where  the  dots 
placed  over  the  vowels  afe  merdy  a  comiption  of  tbe 
letter  e. 

DIP1IUCETII.'\LA,  ft  genus  of  coleopterous  insects 
belonging  to  llio  Lamellironio!!,  sortion  Phylluphagi. 

This  i^enu-i  appears  to  be  cuiiflnod  to  .\uslmlta,  and  the 
species 'if  which  ii  i.i  cumposod  arc  di*linpuished  from  those 
of  allied  i^enera  ehietly  by  their  having;  the  cl^peus  deeply 
J  emarginatcd  ;  they  arc  of  an  oblong  furtn ;  the  thorax  is 
attenuated  anteriorly,  the  elytra  are  somewhat  depressed, 
and  the  abdomen  ia  very  convex.  The  antunno}  arc  eight- 
jointed,  and  tte  dub  is  composed  of  three  joints ;  the  an- 
terior tilum  are  ganerally  dentatedexternaUy ;  tbe  anterior 
tani  of  tbe  mans  have  the  Ibur  baaal  jomls  dilated,  and 
furnisheil  with  a  ^-dvetrlike  subslaaee  beneath,  and  aU  the 
claws  are  bifid. 

.\  rich  yoldoii  L'T' .  I.  appears  to  be  the  provailinf,'  colour 
of  the&u  insects,  and  we  understand  that  tncy  are  found  ua 
flowers. 

DipAueephalu  tericea  (Kirby)  is  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
length,  of  a  golden  green  hue,  and  has  a  silk-like  gloss  en 
the  upper  parts;  the  legs  are  red;  tbe  anterior  tibiio  have 
an  obtuse  tooth-like  process  on  the  outer  side,  near  tho 
apex;  tbe  head  and  thorax  an  vaqr  thickly  and  delicately 
punctured ;  the  elytra  are  eoveied  with  eonDuent  punctures 
which  arc  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows,  and  each  elytron 
has  two  smooth  elevated  stris;  the  under  parts  of  thu 
body  are  coverwl  w  itli  white  scalo-likc  hairs. 

This  IS  the  largest  species  known ;  there  uro  however 
many  which  are  nearly  equal  to  it  in  size.  The  genus 
Diphucepbala  forms  the  subject  of  a  monograph  in  the  first 
volume  of  tho  'Transactions  of  tbe  Entomological  Sodl^ 
of  London,'  where  sixteen  species  arc  described! 

DI'PBYDES,  DI'PHYD.*,  a  family  of  soophytos.  thus 
cbaiaetemed  by  M.  da  BkinvUle,  and  placed  by  him  Im- 
tween  tbe  Phytograda  and  the  Ciliograda. 

.R'h/i/,  bilateral  and  symmetrical,  composed  of  a  very  small, 
nucielfonu,  visceral  mass,  and  two  natatorv  organs,  which 
in  cwtKieliti^ mAcsctilBgiMn^  nd  nkU;  om  Mitodao 
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in  more  or  less  immediate  connexion  with  the  nuolon«, 
whioh  if  seems  to  envelop;  1  lie  other  posterior,  and  Imt 
.ittle  adherent. 

Herid.  at  the  extremity  ol'  a  more  or  less  proboscidirorra 
■tomnrh. 

Fent,  unknown ;  a  long  cirrhiform  Mid  ovigennu  pro- 
dueliMi,  maeeeding  ttxm  the  root  of  tbe  nueleiis,  aod  pio- 
lomniiE  itaoir  more  or  haekmirdi. 

M.  Bory  dc  St.  Vincent,  in  tu>  wyng©  to  the  AflrieUi 

co(uts  apjK'ars  to  be  Uic  first  who  notunl  ihcse  animals, 
which  abound  in  nil  the  seas  of  warm  laiitudc*,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  .  lli>  cunsi  loiod  them  to  be  Jiiphom 
(Salpa).  Tilesiuii  al^  i«aid  somethmg  of  them  in  the  zoo- 
logual  p«rt  of  Kr\Lsenstern'«  vovaRe. 

But  it  was  Cuvicr  who  first  formed  these  creatures  into 
a  aepaiate  genus,  under  the  name  of  Diphues,  and  h«  nlaccfl 
tli«a  at  Aeendof  bisJ9jMAnMlafw4«wpmiiM^imm 
after  SitopAoswmira  of  Fnron.  Cnvier  deecrniea  the  aenm 

nk  vi^ry  unf^iilar,  rnnsi«1ing  of  two  individuals,  which  are 
nlways  tnt;t  ihcr.  one  including  itself  in  a  hollow  of  the 
other  fl'im  s'eml>nitant  dans  un  rrcvix  fli'  rniitri'),  an  ar- 
rarif^pmcnt  which  nevertheless  permitnlheir  m-parntion  with- 
out the  (It  stvuction  of  life.  They  are,  ho  ohM-rvcs,  gelati- 
nous, transparent,  and  move  very  nearly  like  the  Meduttp. 
The  including  individual  (remboilant)  produces  from  the 
bottom  of  its  hollow  a  chaplct  (chapclet),  which  travmes  a 
demi'Caiial  of  the  included  individual  (I'emliaMX  ami 
would  seem  to  be  composed  of  ovaries  and  of  tetitaenla  and 
suckers  like  those  of  the  prccedins^  genera.  CwTier  then 
goes  on  to  slate  the  divisions  established  by  M^I.  Qnoy  and 
Oaimard,  aceovling  to  tlio  ndntive  forms  and  proportions  of 
the  two  individual*.  Thus,  in  the  Diyhys,  ]iroporly  so 
called,  the  two  individuals  arc  nearly  alike,  p)'ramidal,  and 
with  some  points  round  their  opening,  whicn  is  at  the  base 
of  the  pyramid.  In  the  Caljrs,  tho  included  individual 
Ini  atilf roc  pyramidal  form,  hut  the  including  individual 
la  Vary  amall  and  square.  In  the  Ab^tj  the  included  indi* 
Tidual  is  oblong  or  oval,  and  the  including  rather  ematter 
and  bell-shajuMl.  Tn  llio  Cti^''nidf<:,  if  is  the  included  indi- 
vidual which  is  small  and  beil-bluipcd ;  the  includin!^  indi- 
vidual is  much  Inrtrt  r  and  square.  In  tho  Narictt/es,  the 
included  individnnl  is  bcll-Rhrippd  ;  Ihe  infludin^  individual 
large  also,  but  sli[i])cr-sii  iju-il  fen  f  irmo  de  sab-ii).  Cuvkt 
eoncludes  by  rcmarkiui?  I liat  there  are  many  oliier  combi- 
nations, and  refers  to  \hc  memoir  of  MM.  Quoy  and  Gai- 
nianl,  in  the  *  Annales  des  Seiuncos  Nuturcllcs,'  tome  X. 
This,  then,  is  the  account  given  byCuvior  in  his  last  edition 
of  the  *  R^e  Animal hut  it  was  in  the  Ant  that  he  esta- 
hliafaed  the  genus,  and  in  that  edition  he  e^'idently  knew 
of  only  one  species  from  tho  At5:intif,  fir  wh'\c]i  ]u-  icfi-rs 
to  M.  Bory's  'Voyage.'  ntnl  ]>l;i(i>  tin-  genus  auwhif  kae 
Ac^lephans,  beiweeii  Ccsfmn  of  Lrsueur  and  Porj-tta  of 
Lamarck.  It  is  to  the  first  edition  that  M.  de  Dlainville 
refers  in  his  *  Actinologie,'  and  he  there  says  that  in  fact 
M.  Lesueur,  more  than  a  year  previously,  had  sent  liim  tho 
drawing  of  a  geims  of  the  same  family,  to  which  Lesueur 
bad  given  the  name  of  Amphora  (Ampbiroa?),  and  irbich 
M.  de  Blninville  obnerres  was,  flwro  what  he  now  knoira  of 
the very  nearly  afi|M<ix;nia(ed  to  tliom,  to  say  the 
least;  but  tlie  wiml  of  inlnrnuiti^iti  as  to  tlie  characters  of 
tho  genus  pi  eviMited  him  ( !  )e  IJlmnvdlc)  frum  jiiibU-thing  it. 
He  remarks,  th.U  he  ought  to  adrl  that  Lesr.e\ir  was  more 
fortunate  than  Cuvicr.  inasmuch  as  the  former  lipd  at  his 
disposal  a  complete  and  living  aniitial ;  while  ihe  latter  cha- 
racterized as  one  Diphyes  an  animal  composed  of  two  indi- 
viduals, giving  as  the  typo  the  anterior  moiety  atiIv,  to  which 
be  attributes  two  apcrtureStOne  fur  the  muuihuiul  the  other 
fiir  the  exit  of  tbe  cirrbunrotts  production  which  he  regards 
as  the  ovary.  VL  de  raoim-illo  then,  after  twroe  further 
observation*  as  to  the  place  assi^ne^l  to  the  animal  by 
Cuvicr,  refers  to  the  '  Memoir  of  MM.  Quoy  ct  Gaiinard,' 
ab'ive  mentioned,  «nd  stnlfs  that  diiring  the  re-.t  of  their 
Toyafje  lhase  zoulo^isis  bail  met  wah  moia  Di/  fit/d/r,  of 
which  they  had  f  inned  d:!^t^nct  genera,  and  had  sul)inittc<l 
them  to  Ills  examination ;  that  he  had  also  obt^irfc<l  mnnc 
beautiM  drawings  of  thes<>  animals,  made  by  Lesueur  in 
the  Gulf  of  Bahaaia;  and  that  M.Paul-Eroile  'Botta.  placed 
by  his  recommendation  on  board  a  merchant  idiip  about  to 
make  a  voyage  round  the  world,  had  also  commtinicntcl  to 
him  the  observatiot\s  which  he  (Botta)  had  been  able  to 
make  on  the  genus;  so  that,  ditl.evili  as  the  study  of  these 
singular  animahi  may  be,  he  thinks  that  he  has  been  able 
to  arriv*  at  their  tiua  nrtanl  Mtation%  ai^  abov*  all. 


I'vnn  examination  of  rerlain  ^pccica  of  PAy*topAor<e.  M.  <le 
]51i.n\it!e  then  states  thai  the  body  of  a  Di}  hyps,  at  first 
hiLht.  iind  I  specially  as  it  appears  durin-jj  life,  seems  to  bu 
composed  of  two  polyconal.  subcnrtilaginous,  tmnspareut 
parts,  placed  one  alter  the  other,  the  postoiior  portion  penc- 
ti-aling  more  or  less  into  an  excavation  of  the  anterior  por 
tioii.  The-e  two  parts,  constantly  more  or  h  --  dissimilar* 
have  this  in  common:  tiZh  that  they  are  ordinarily  tnoro 
or  lets  profimndly  hollowed  out  by  a  blind  cavity  opcniiif; 
extemslly  bv  a  \rry  large  and  regular,  though  diveisiforiu 
ajKjriuto.  Adding  to  this  a  production  regarded  as  the 
ovarv  by  Cxivler.  and  which  comes  out  ef  the  l  i  n  cavity 
of  the  niitcrior  cartilaqinoKs  part.  \\v  have  the  w  bule  that 
had  been  remarked  about  the  Dii  /ii/da'  before  the  metiioir 
of  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  who  have  described  numerous  species 
which  they  have  obsiervcd,  very  ncarlv  like  Cuvier  ;  with 
this  modification,  however,  that  they  nave  considered  the 
two  parts  aa  behMiging  to  tbe  aame  animal :  but  the  study 
of  the  differences  of  ftirm  neoesiary  for  the  estddiahment 
of  tho  new  genera  which  thev  have  proposed,  and  above  elf, 
tho  good  figiues  whieh  they  Lave  given,  liave  enabled  (licm 
to  ijo  further,  and  to  stH'  in  the  DijdnfAr  somethiui:  lji-y  oii<l 
the  two  subcariilai^itious  jiarts.  In  I'aet,  taking,'  f  r  e\ain|d(.' 
the  ('aly'ra,  and  e«peciaily  tho  Curubult  and  tiie  Cuculh,  it 
is  seen  that  the  bodies  of  tho  Dij>hyd<p  form  true  nuclei, 
situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  entire  mass,  aud  that 
tho  nucleus  is  compoaed  of  a  proboacidiaii  wsophagua,  vitil 
a  mouth  having  a  cupping-guua-like  teminalion  (en  Ten  - 
tousc),  continuing  itself  into  a  stomach  surroumled  with 
green  hepatic  granules,  and  sometime^  into  a  soeoml,  filled 
with  air.  There  is,  moreover,  to  be  remarked,  at  the  luvvcr 
l';!rt,  a  glandular  mass,  which  is  jimbaldy  the  ov.i!  y,  and  is 
in  more  or  less  immediate  relation  with  the  cirrhigerous 
and  perhaps oviferous  pro<luction,  which  is  prolongeubaek 
words.  Ttiis  nucleus  would  seem  to  bo  more  or  loss  eii 
vcloped  by  the  anterior  cartilage,  which  offers  to  it.  in  fact,  a 
cavi^  somctimee  diatiiict  fiuoi  the  seoond  (vliicb  haa  been 
mentioned  above),  serving  fbr  loeomotiob,  and  at  otbte 
time.s  confounded  with  it :  it  i'j,  bet-ides,  in  iutiieata  con- 
nexion whh  its  tiswe  bv  tlhmu  nis.  wliir*  M .  de  Blainville 

b'.lieves  to  be  vuseidar.'  It  has  l.ieeii  idrcn:'Iy  remavke^l  lh;it 
llu' i>is-,teii  .r  ]>arl  of  the  body  IS  ludloweii  out  b)  a  trre  it 
caMty.  wbii  h  is  continued  nearly  throughout  its  leni^ili  , 
and  it  is  f.-om  the  bottom  of  this  cavity  that  a  prolongation, 
perhaps  equally  vascular,  proceeds,  which  goes  above  tho 
root  of  the  oviferous  production,  and  unites  itself,  without 
doubt,  with  the  nueleua.  'Thus,* eontinnea  M.  de  Blain 
villc, '  it  would  appear  to  me  certain  that  tbto  aart  raallr 
belongs  to  the  Dmt^f;  but  it  is  easy  ta  eancoivo  how  it 
inav  be  detached  bv  tlie  sHi;  litest  efTirt, beeauie  the  union 
»»  only  efllctiid  by  a  single  tilanieiit. 

After  this  statement  of  the  ci-sanization  of  Diphyex,  one 
may  see  that  the  part  which  M.  Cuvicr  rc!,'flr»lod  as  by  itsolf 
constituting  the  animal,  is  only  an  orapii  '>i  nun  tr  iiniKirt- 
ancc;  that  there  must  be  added  to  it  the  posterior  part, 
which  was  rcgaorded  a*  a  disnnrt  mdividnal;  but  above  nil, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  take  iota  the  aooounl  the  visceral 
nnelens  which,  with  the  oviftroua  production,  ftrms  the 
o  sen  till  part  of  the  animal.  From  this  analysis  of  n 
J)iy/n/r\-,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  be  an  animal  of  the 
l\  re  <  f  I  lie  Artiii'::'i<:n<i  :  but  in  order  to  estnbli.-h  its  nafu- 
rrd  relaiiotislup,  let  us  sec  vihat  ilie  id)-.eiAers  above  named 
have  rei-iH-ded  of  its  nmnnei-ssind  liabiis, 

'  The  Diphves  arc  verj-  transparent  aiiiiuais,  so  that  it 
is  often  very  difficult  to  dis:iiiguish  them  in  the  sea,  aud 
even  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water  taken  from  it.   It  is 
especially  at  considerably  creat  distances  ftom  tho  shtire 
that  they  are  met  with  in  the  seas  of  warm  cHtnaies,  end 
often  very  numerous.  They  float  nnd  swim  ap]>aiently  in 
nil  diroc'tinr.s,  vritli  the  anteri  n-  or  iiueleal  eMveiu:r\  fne 
most,  and  gettaii!  nd  i  f  the  water  wliu'h  tlie)  luki'  b) 
the  contraction  cf  she  two  subcartilasmous  pans;  their 
ajierture,   consequently,  is   ol«-ays  directed  backwards. 
Wlicn  the  two  natatory  organs  arc  equally  provided  with 
a  special  cavity,  it  is  prol»ahle  that  fhi^  1  oeomotion  is  more 
rapid  ;  it  can,  Snally,  be  exeeuied  by  enher  the  one  or  tiio 
oilier,  in  pmportloD  to  their  aic&  The  posterior  part  is 
atlaetwd  to  the  nucleus  with  so  little  soUdtty,  that  it  often 
happens  that  it  detaches  itself  from  it  accidentally  ;  so  that 
M.  Kotto  believed  that  an  entire  Diphyes  was  oiily  forminl 
by  one  of  these  parts,  he  haMiu;  hut  \ery  rarely  found  lhe>e 
animals  complete.  During  locomotion  the  cirrhigerous  and 
otriftmiu  pfodaetion  apparently  toala  eaBlended  backvardi, 
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I  j*!,'!'!;;  it-c1f  partly  in  a  putter,  into  whidi  the  infi  rior 
edge  of  the  po-teiinr  natatory  ci^nn  is  hollowc*!  out;  but 
it  Ivki  not  the  Kama  length,  tliu  iuiima)  being  ablo  to  con- 
tract it  puwvi  fiiUy  aii<l  even  to  the  extent  of  withilrawing 
it  inwanL  entirely  ;  t'rora  this  il  i»  evident  that  this  orgnn 
is  auteular.  But  what  ia  very  icmarkablo  ia,  ttiat  through- 
out its  leni^h.  and  filared  at  aufficiently  rci^ilar  diutanrt -i, 
are  f  iund  or^'ins  whicli  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaiinard  regard I'll 
ns  sill  kors,  and  which  possessed,  in  fiu  t,  the  faculty  of  ;;d- 
Iic>ion  and  bringin;^  the  ar.itiiul  to  aiu  hor,  as  M.  Bolla  was 
suti^tk'd.  1  dare  liijt  docido  whiit  this  urpan  is;  but  I  am 
!*t  iDMCfly  inclined  to  h<.'I:ove  either  that  it  is  a  prulonualion 
of  the  body  analogous  to  that  m  the  Pfij/i.s  rji/mrff',  vr  that 
it  1.  if  not  an  ovary,  at  Ica-^t  an  as!'einbl;ig<'  of  young  iudi- 
viduaU  a  Uttie  like  what  take*  place  in  ilie  BipAores. 

'In  thOMtuI  Mate  of  Otir  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 
D^pAfM^  itaaems  to  me  that  they  aru,  »o  to  •peak,  inicr- 
mediate  lietwecti  the  rtijJiores  and  the  PhytsopnoTfr.  They 
ap/ir.iach  the  first,  wliuse  ivrtilaginuus  envelope  is  SMiiie- 
fim.^s  tripartite,  as  M.  Cliainisso  has  taiii;ht  us,  inasmiKh 
as  th:ii  t!io  visceral  nia.^s  i-.  niich.'irnrni,  ili;it  it  is  ciinlaiiiL-d 
in  f,'reat  part  in  this  envelope,  that  the  hUttr  has  two  a]H.'r- 
ture;>,  and  that  it  is  by  ronlraclion  that  it  executes  loeo- 
motion.   We  find,  oo  the  other  hand,  a  mode  of  approxi- 
mating the  Dip^fet  to  the  Physsnphurtf,  in  regarding  the 
natatorv  orgaoa  aa  anakwoitt  to  tboM  which  we  have;  s^  cu 
in  Dipn^ta,  whfeh  haa  the  ttnalleit  beftn  and  the  lar^osi 
behind,  both  the  one  and  the  other  being  perfectly  bilateral. 
Tlie  mouth  is  also  at  the  extremity  of  a  sort  of  pruhn>i-,s. 
ITiere  is  gojni  timrs  a  hulliiid  swelling  full  of  air:  finally, 
tlie  body  i-i  tcrnunaled  by  a  rirrhit^Tous  production,  which 
IS  J ci  haps  OMt'crous.    For  the  rest  we  are  ohiigcil  to  ni{r«e 
that  these  appnixiaiations  require,  before  they  are  freed 
ftom  doubt,  a  lu  irc  roroplotc  knowledge  than  we  at  present 
possess,  not  only  of  the  orninigatioD  of  the  DuAfftt  and 
Phifs«offhor«,  but  also  of  the  Bipkom  themaelTM.  Ac- 
teming  to  the  views  of  M.  Mortens,  chief  naturalist  in  the 
test  Hreumnavigalion  of  the  Russians,  the  Diphyes  would 
he  no  other  than  Slephanomi<'- :  in  whiih  r^nse  the  ovi- 
ferous  and  cirrhigerous  pniduclioiis  of  the  Diyhtjps  must 


ferous  production  vcr^  short ;  and»  htttly,  in  Ihe  node  «f 
lorouioUou,  for  the  animal  always  iwima  Tortieally. 


CocuImIiu  eoniiliitadfc 

CucuUus. 

liiMly  furnished  with  a  great,  exscrtile,  proboscidiform 
suckir.  «ith  a  huncli  of  ovaries  at  its  base,  lo<lj4ed  in  a  deep 
excavation,  tlie  only  one  in  the  anterior  nataiory  oifan.  in 
form  of  a  hooil,  in  which  tin;  posterior  is  insi'rtc<l  (>\  in- 
boite) ;  the  latter  is  tetnigooal  and  pierced  behind  with  a 
rounded  teriuinal  orillco. 

Example.  Cuadliu  Dora/onm  (Quoy  and  Oaimard^ 
Looalitv  Nov  Guinea. 


^f.  do  Blainville  observes  that  this  genus  docs  not  really 
diifer  from  the  preceding,  excepting  in  the  form  of  the 
natatory  organs,  and  ho  doubts  tlio  propriety  of  retaining 
it,  aapeeiaUy  as  it  conaiata  but  of  one  speciei.  M.  Botta, 
be  ohserrei.  who  had  occaiston  frefjuently  to  observe  in 
nearly  all  the  sens  of  waini  cliinati'.>,  iV  iiii  the  roa  t  of  I'lru 
to  the  Indian  archircta''ii,  a  peat  lauaber  of  uniiaals  re- 


bo  considered  the  analogues  of  the  pn^teriur  antf  tubular  I  scmbling  the  ('urullut  of  MNI.  yiin\  and  Gaiinanl,  and 


Crt  of  the  Stephnii  iiairr.  Wo  have  already  said  that 
M.Quoy  and  Gannard,  in  their  memoir  on  the  Dijihv  f  r, 
had  established  many  new  genera,  having  in  view  princi- 
pally the  form  and  the  proportion  of  the  two  natatory  <ir;^ns 
or  parts  of  the  body,  M.  Losueur  has  also  established 
genera,  some  of  which  may  be  incorporated  witfi  those  of 
the  zooloiriats  of  tho  Aatioube;  unfortunately  our  know- 
ledge of  these  genera  k  confined  to  fiimres  only.   1/is  ly, 

M.  Otto  has  proposed  dne  or  two,  but  they  are  fouiulril  o;i 
delaehed  par'.s  or  iiieoniiileie  aiiiumls.  The  greater  ]iurt  nl' 
tlie-i!  genera  an-  not,  in  reality,  very  distinct;  we  a-lopt 
them  nevertheless  provisionally  at  least  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  sIikIv  (if  heint^s  so  singular.  The  DiphyiLe'  «eein 
to  us  capable  of  division  into  two  great  sections,  according 
as  the  anterior  part  is  provided  with  a  single  or  double 
cavity.  M.  Bschscholtz,  in  his  systematic  diatribution  of 
the  ipeeiea  of  DifJtydee,  has  regi^rd  to  the  number  ot 
eavitiea  of  the  anterior  natatory  organ,  and  to  the  presence 
of  one  or  more  suckers  in  the  tubular  production.  From 
this  test  have  resulted  genera  ollierui-e  circiiniscrilied,  and 
not  less  imiiurous  than  from  our  manner  of  viewing  the 
subject.' 

The  &Uowuig  is  M.  do  BlainTiUe's  ariangement. 

a. 

DiphjfdiB  tekote  anterior  fMirl  ha»huta  tSnf^  cnUf, 

Genera,  Cucubalus, 
provided  with  a  large  prubosoidi:'ir:ii  e\.-,ertile 
■acker,  with  a  bunch  (gtappe)  of  ovaries  at  its  base,  lodged 
in  a  targe  sin^e  excavation  of  a  natatorv-  anterter  owdilbrm 
organ,  receivint;  also  the  posterior,  which  is  also  cordiforni 
aira  hollowed  into  a  cavity  with  a  posterior  and  sub-oval 
oriflt-c. 

Example,  Cucithalus  cnrdiformiH,  the  only  ¥p..cies  cite<l 
of  the  genu*  established  by  MM.  ;>  i  i  (iair.i  inL 
J..cugth.  two  lines.  Ditllrs  from  the  other  Dtbhyd€C,  first, 
ialMfing  the  nucleus  much  less  hiddon  aiM8«nfc  in  the 
antwior  natatory  body,  which  has  moreover  onljT  one  Urge 
cavity  in  wliidi  it  is  plunged ;  secondly,  in  having  tlM  ovt- 

•  niW  (Mv,  U.  4e  Blaiwrato)  I*  Uw  o^loa  nf  M.  Etdudiattt.  «lw  (haa 

to  Um  Mil  iIm  um  af^MiM  Mlnlw'M  (Maitebiu^  caaal).  which,  iw  

bi»«yi^y  |w»»M»Jiriib  «i»etjjiw«lwlit  Hw  Iwt 
ft  pnAMM  vMh  mm  saSMnia  r 


haviM'4  found  theiu  sometiiiu-s  free  and  at  olher  times 
r  rining  p.irt  ol  the  cirih;'.;erous  and  ovifcruus  production 
•  ;lie  ordinary  Dn>hyrx,  has  been  led  to  think  that  tlie 
Cn  7///1  may  be  only  11  degree  of  development  of  aA/tftyM. 
Although,  concludes  M.  de  Blainville,  this  is  conceivable 
up  to  a  fwrtaiu  point,  inasmuch  as  in  the  Cueulli  there  ia 
no  eirriiigoraua  pioduotion,  whtoh  aeema  to  pnive  that  they 
aio  not  ooulta,  the  diffinrmce  nevertheleM  of  lbs  natatory 
urgana  is  10  great  that  he  dares  not  come  to  this  dedsion. 

C)'mha  (Nacclh  ).♦ 

B'»Jy  ftimished  with  a  large  exseitile  probosiidiforra 
sucker,  having  at  its  base  a  mass  of  ovariforin  organs, 
lod^^cd  in  the  single  and  rather  deep  cavity  of  u  navifnria 
natatory  oigan.  receiving  and  partially  hidiuL'  the  posterior 
natatory  ergon,  which  is  sagittifomi,  pierced  behind  with  a 
roiiiidcd  orifice  crowned  with  points,  and  hollowed  on  its 
bw  border  by  a  longitudinal  gutter. 

Example,  'Cumba  lagittata  (Qtloy  and  Gaimard) ;  JV.t 
MftMato  iDe  Bl«inviUe>.  Locality,  SIiuIb  of  Gilmttar. 


N.  laclltata. 

M.  de  Blainville  remarks  that  he  ouplil  to  i  bsorMi  that 
M.  F;s.  hscholiz  says  thait  this  genu-i,  tu  wlnrh  he  unites  the 
tw.(  f.iKowing  genera,  possesses  nn  antciior  nataU/ry  organ 
\\  .'M  tun  cavities,  und  of  these  the  natatory  cavity  projects 
in  the  form  of  a  tube.  M.  do  Blainville  further  obs«  rvc8 
that  this  genus  does  not  diflbr  lh>m  tho  Cueulli,  except  in 
the  form  of  the  natatory  organs ;  in  ftct,  the  disposition  of 
the  ntwlsus  in  tho  bottom  of  the  single  eavity  into  whidi 

*  Mr.  Biodtrip  bad  apBro|ir'*«<>«l  ihU  sum  (<•  ■  rali|«nui  of  VnluiMa. 

ly's  ^OMiam  «r  Hc.-ot  mvA  AmU  SImU^'  Sw.  u4  Mi;.ll.'a 
fa  Ma  Namiby'S  ••prriaa  Cnwhyllinai.* 
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the  aiilorior  orgnn  la  hollowtnl,  and  the  penetration  of  tlie 
posterior  uryan  into  this  same  cavity  arc  abHuhitfly  llu' 
nme  a»  in  the  two  preceding  genera,  as  M.  de  IJlamvilli- 
hu  been  able  to  satuQr  biaueu  from  the  exominatian  of 
manjr  individiub  fwierwd  in  tfisix. 

Body  nucleiform.  proN-ided  with  a  large  firoboKidilbnn 
■ucker.  surrounded  by  an  hepatic  mats,  having  at  itibaw 

an  ovar)'.  whence  procwnLs  a  rilifMrm  ovigerous  production, 
coutaine<l  in  a  lariic  smple,  lu  nusi)herical  excavation  of  an 
anterior,  cubiiid,  natat>jry  Drkr  u),  much  larger  than  the  pos- 
terior one.  which  is  tetragonal,  and  nearly  entirely  hidden 
in  the  itrst. 

Example,  Ctdrndu  titnut  (Quoy  voA  Gaimaid).  Lo- 
odity,  Stnili  of  Oilmltar. 


CabvUM  Tiim*. 

a,  ant  liu-;  h,  miifniBrd. 


Tliis  asrnin,  according  to  M.  dc  Blainvillu.  is  a  genus 
scarcely  distinguishable  fiora  the  prccc<l)ii^  tcncni,  and 
enly  by  the  form  and  proportion  of  the  natatory  orsrans. 
*Aa,*  Mys  M.  de  Blainville,  *I  have  had  a  considerable 
number  uf  indiridnal*  at  my  dispoBal,  I  have  been  able  to 
■atitfy  royaeir  as  to  tin  dMiaetenatic  which  I  have  given 
of  them.  I  have  in  fiict  clearly  neognized  that  the  ipreot 
and  single  cavity  of  the  anterior  and  cubic  organ  contained 
a  eontiaerabk'  vi^^ci-ra!  mu-leus,  in  which  1  have  been  able 
to  distinguish  a  sort  of  prohusc  idiform  stomach,  surroundc*! 
at  its  baws  with  an  hepatic  orpan  ;  and  further  backward,  a 
granular  ovar>%  contained  in  its  proiK-r  meinliranc,  and 
whence  esra|)cd  a  long  ovigerous  product  ion.  1  have  also 
been  equally  able  to  satisfy  m)-aelf  that  the  naUtory  pos- 
terior organ,'  of  the  same  conformation.  a»  far  as  the  rest, 
aa  in  the  true  Dipk^  via  entiiely  hid  in  the  excavation 
of  iheaniatiaratianiriUitlwviiflenliiMn. 

Bnneagomu 

^  Body  nucleiform,  provided  with  a  large  exscrtilc  sucker, 
having  at  its  base  an  assetnbla'^e  of  ovaries,  whence  pro- 
ceeds an  ovil'erou»  produiMiiiii.  Auti  r-or  natatory  orsran 
enneagoQ&l.  containing  with  the  nucleus  in  a  single?  exca- 
vatioii  (be  poaterbr  organ,  which  ia  muoh  aoMdkrt  with  Ave 
pointa.  and  canalieulatod  bdow. 
Example,  Bimeagima  kyalma  (Qney  and  QabnaidV 


BmMfwwhydliM. 

1,  1  0,  1 N  BaaiMMalqrdM  ■dUrMhaMlMpfcUt  1«  vtamlywt; 
1  4,  ■Mtoaa. 

AnpibinML* 

riiHlt/  Tiurlciform,  of  considerable  volume,  furnished  with 
a  priibosndifonn  stomach,  Imvini^  at  its  base  a  bunch  of 
ovanefi,  prolninri'd  into  a  loni;  filaineni,  contained  in  an 
anterior,  polygonal,  short,  natatory  or^n,  cut  squarely, 
with  a  single  cavity  in  which  the  posterior  organ,  which  is 
equally  short,  miyironal,  and  truDoated*  ia  inaerted. 

Eximpia,  JbnplStM  aiatu  (LNutnr).  Locdi^;  Seas  sf 
Bahama. 

M.  de  Blanivflle  observes  tlmt  tbis  genua  Is  only  known 

by  the  beautiful  flgvires  sent  by  M.  I^'suenr,  and  of  which 
one  reached  M.  de  Hlainville  more  than  ten  years  ago,  but 
without  description,  the  want  of  which  prevented  him  from 
publishing  it.  Nevertheless  it  is  evident,  he  remarks,  on 
referring  to  these  figures,  that  the/4OTDAiro<7  are  Diphydtr, 
but  with  natator)'  organs  of  a  porticuut  form  and  propor- 


L  1  a,  AMfihinM  kUU  I  1 ill  nnrlcni  mrMl«d. 


tion.  Another  speeiea.  be  adds,  Amphiroa  trwuata,  would 
appear  to  approxinwla  neatly  to  the  Culpa  of  MM.  Quoy 
and  Gaimaid,  by  dm  gnat  disproportion  of  the  two  parts. 

Dip^gdif  wkue  tmUrior  part  it  JUmMad  with  two  dKs> 
tinet  eanHet. 

Calpe. 

B(Mly  nui'li'iform,  without  nn  exscrtilc  proboscis,  havini; 
a  sort  of  aenferous  vesicle,  and  at  its  base  an  ovarv  pro- 
longed into  a  long  elirhigcrous  and  oviferous  production. 
Anterior  natatory  organ  short,  cuboid,  ba\ing  a  distinct 
locomotive  cavity ;  posterior  natatory  Olgan  vcrv  lontr. 
truncated  at  the  two  extiemitiss,  nat  psnetntin^  into  the 
anterior  organ,  and  provided  with  a  round  terminal  aper- 
ture. 

Example,  Calpe  penlagona  (Quoy  and  Gaimard).  I<o 
cality.  Straits  of  Gibtaltar? 


Cslf*  yratsaooa. 
I. Olps fwilnwia (TwMQi  l«(«a4wiM«)i  Ifcaadcas. 

M.  de  Blainville  observes  that  tin's  genus  is  really  sufli- 
cienlly  distinct  from  the  true  Difhyes,  with  wliicli  it  has 
never! heless  niatiy  rL-hii  i.iiis.  not  only  by  the  great  differcncu 
of  the  two  locomotive  organs,  but  because  the  posteiior 
organ  is  only  applied  against  the  anterior  one,  and  d«e)>  not 
penetrate  into  the  visceral  cavity.  Un  remarks  that  lie  has 
examined  some  individuals  vrsll|veserved  in  spirit,  and  ha» 
sniiiy  ssen  that  the  nucleus  is  oomposed  of  a  sort  of  stomach 
with  a  sessile  mootli  end  with  a  small  hepatic  plate  (plaque) 
i)f  a  preen  colour  applie<l  a'_'aiiist  if.  and  besides  of  a  sort 
of  aeriforoiis  bladder  .situated  behind.  At  the  lower  root  of 
tlic  stomal  hal  suclling  is  the  ovary,  formed  by  a  innss  <ii' 
granules,  and  wiiu-h  seems  to  prolong  it>elf  backwards  into 
a  long  production  charged  witfi  oviform  budies.  and  others 
longer  and  more  Ixdl  shaped.  This  production  proceeds 
fiom  the  anienor  natatory  organ,  and  passes  under  the 

Ktorior  one  in  ioUowing  the  gutter  into  which  it  is  lud 
ed  OD  Its  lower  sarftee.  Finally,  this  posterior  organ, 
equally  truncated  at  the  two  extremities,  is  hollowed 
nearly  throughout  its  length  into  a  great  cavity,  from  the 
bottom  of  wbiih  a  vessel  which  is  continued  to  the  root  of 
the  ovary  of  the  nucleus  may  be  cltsarly  seen  to  proceed. 

Abyls. 

Bridy  nucleiform.  inconsiderable,  witli  a  very  l  ing  cirrlii- 
guroua  and  ovifcrous  production.  Anterior  natatory  body 
uncih  shortct  than  the  other.  sabesMid,  with  aoMinst 
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mviljr  fur  (lie  rcpcplioii  nf  ihc  nntorinr  cxircmity  of  the  ' 
posterior  natatory  boily,  which  is  iol>gotml  atxl  vorv  lont;. 

Esainpl<;,  .U'filct  Irix'tui  (Quov  aiid  Gaimard).  LocaUly, 
Stniils  of  Oil)n>|;;<i-. 


[AliyU  l.igona.j 

I,  AlnU  tricnnn:  I  <i,  |iu«trii<iT  \an ;  1  b,  aiilriior  or  l  iMcral  pait. 


M.  «lo  Blainvi'.lc  obscncs  that  this  genus  «loes  not  really 
dilTcr  from  the  prceoflini;,  cxcc))ting  in  the  form  of  ll»e 
nnt:ilor>-  orifnn*,  and  abiivo  all  in  that  the  anterior  part  is 
iiuree«l  with  a  depression  snllipiently  e(m»ider;ihle  for  the 
.wlyiiicnt  of  a  part  of  thr  other,  wJiicli  has  a  lonij  inft  rior 
furrow  («illon)  and  a  jiosferior  lerniiiial  opening;.  To  tiiis 
fcnu*  M.  (If  Hlainvillc  refers  a  s|MHMeH  <if  hyilrf,  found 
l»y  MM.  (^uoy  and  Gaimard  in  Bns«*'s  Strait,  and  of  which 
they  had  provinionidly  lormed  tlie  ^eniH  Jiassia,  which 
does  not  scum  to  M.  de  Blain\  illu  to  lie  suthcicntly  rharac- 
tcrixcil. 

M.  Eschsrhollz.  remarks  M.  <le  Blainville,  rightly  vmites 
lhi«  genus  with  tlie  pre<"oding,  as  well  as  the  genus  H(i\(irea 
of  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  the  latter  perhaps  erroneously. 

Diphycs. 

Itody  nuclcifonu  indistinct,  sitnatcil  in  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  cavity,  whence  pnic^Mls  a  l<mg  tubular  pro<li)cfion, 
furnihhod  throughout  its  extent  with  prolwscidifDrm 
»u<'kers,  having  at  their  root  granular  corpuscle*  and  a 
rirrhifcrous  filament.  Natatory  bo<lics  nearly  equal  and 
xiniilnr;  the  anterior  with  two  distinct  cavities,  the  ))os- 
t*?rior  wifli  a  sin;;;le  one,  with  a  round  aperture  provided 
with  teeth. 

Example,  Diphyfii  Bory  (Quoy  and  Gaimard);  Dlphyes 
ntmiMuiu/i/era  (Eschsehultz). 


I,  The  pnlirr  animal  (prgtlo^ ;  1  0,  anlrrinr  part  of  Um- •nmr;  1  4. 
pAfti  1  e  animal  oiiigiliftnl;  1  il,  poaWiar  |>nrt  of  tlw  Mm». 

M.  de  Blainville  observes   that   the  denomination  of 
Difhyi,  employed  by  M.  Cuvicr  for  a  single  species,  which 
P.C.,  No.  63i. 


is  the  most  common  and  the  mo*|  grncndly  spread  in 
seas,  in  iiscd  in  tlie  work  of  MM.  Qy><\  n  nl  {inun.Tnl  f.ii' 
species  which  have  the  natatorv"  or^niii  nearly  Miunl  it) 
form  and  size,  the  fii-st  when  of  has  two  derp  cavilic  ,  i  i* 
which  the  one  receives  a  j'urt  only  of  the  otlicr  whiili  l.a.i 
a  lone;  infi-rior  ridge  for  the  lodi^nunt  of  tin- eurli-.^'cruL'.* 
pro<luclion.  M.  Lcsucur,  he  adds,  who  has  ef|iially  :idi/pli  il 
this  divi-ion  of  the  Diphtflrr,  gives  it  the  name  of  Du^i/.n 
adopted  by  .Solander,  and  hImi  by  Gmelin  ;  hut  M.  de  Biaiii- 
ville  ask*,  is  it  certain  that  the  animal  seen  by  Solander 
w.is  a  Dijilnjes,  and  not  a  Hiphnre?  lie  add*,  that  M. 
Ix-siU'ur  bus  li^uriHl  five  sjiecies  belonffiiig  to  this  senus, 
perhaps  all  new,  and  from  the  ^cas  of  South  America. 

>• 

Dotifif/ul  *pecift,  nr  those  inth  one  futrt  only. 
Pyramis. 

Biniy  free,  :felatinou#,  crystalline,  rather  wdid.  pyramidal, 
tetriTgonal.  with  four  unetjual  aniiles,  pointed  at  the  summii, 
truncated  at  its  bai-e.  with  a  sint;lu  rounded  aperture  lom- 
mnniratinK  wiili  a  single  deep  cavity,  towards  the  end  of 
w  hich  is  a  granidar  coquiscle.  ' 

E\am]>le,  Ptframif:  trtra^ona  (Otio). 


',l'yranii«  Irtracoita.] 

This  (jenus  was  established  by  M.  Otto,  and  M.  de  Blain- 
ville adniits  that  he  knows  no  more  of  it  than  is  to  be  col- 
lected from  M.  Otto's  de-cription  and  figure.  He  seems  tu 
<loubr,  however,  whether  the  genus  may  not  have  been 
f  iundf<l  on  the  posit;;ior  itatatory  organ  of  a  Diphyes,  per- 
haps i.f  llse  dni>ion  properly  so  callefl. 

M.  K  i  ! -^-Ii  tltJt  makes  this  organized  body  a  species  of 
his  ge:ins  l.ii.l.nn,  which  comprehends  Citctibulii.'i  and 
Cuculliii  of  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  admitting  that  the  two 
natatorj-  organs  are  intimately  united  so  as  to  form,  appa- 
rently, but  one. 

Praia. 

Bmly?  subgelatinons,  rather  sofl,  Imnsparent,  binon-, 
depressed,  obtuse,  and  truncated  obliquely  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities, hollowed  into  a  cavity  of  little  depfh,  with  n 
round  ajierture  nearly  as  larj^o  as  the  cavity,  and  provided 
with  a  large  canal  or  furrow  above. 

Example,  Vraia  dubia  (Qtioy  tind  Guiiuard). 


ll'r'i'ui  ilut:ia,1 

M.  dc  Blainville  dci-cribes,  fri>nj  per.s«»nal  obrcrvalion. 
this  provi.sional  j;enus  of  MM.  Q  io\  l  Gaimaid  as  beif-; 
sub;.5clatiiiou.s.  iniher  s«)fl,  and  tr;'i  :  p;irc!it.  Its  form,  he 
remarks,  is  re:j;ularly  s\ nnnetrical,  and  it  mm  ios  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  equal  parts  by  a  great  lumnv  whi<  h  travor<f  -! 
il  from  one  eml  to  the  other.  It  Ins  a  shullow  j-a^ity  with 
n  niundcfl  a'  crtiirf,  without  dcn'.icliM  or  append.-.'ies  at  its 
circumfcren<e.  In  the  tissue  M.  dc  Blainville  perceived  a 
mesial  vi-sscl,  jrivinj;  oT  two  lalciiil  brain  hei;.  wi'h  \i:ry 
similar  ram i lien tmiis;  and  he  ir>  ii.i-hiied  to  think  that  the 
form  is  only  the  nalator)-  »irg:in  of  .•■ouu'  Iar;;e  aperies  (if 
Phynxnphora :  the  substance  is  loo  'cfi  for  a  true  Diphyfi, 

Telragona. 

B'xiy*  ct'lalinon-;,  Irau^imrent,  rather  st.lid,  binar)%  of 
an  eloi:j;atcd,  para!le!opii>i  d,  tetrii^^oual  toriu  eanalicuhited 
below,  truncated  obliquely  anlcrinrly,  pierced  behind  by  a 
gaping  ovifi<  c!  fu'.ni>bi.d  with  s\mn)c!iical  poin'.s,  and  lead- 
ing into  a  loniT  blind  cavil  v. 

Vol.  IX.-  C 
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Sanil%  lilNfgolta  kupidum  (Quoy  and  Gaimanll. 


I .  T«<ric«aa  hUpiduin  ;  3,  C<,  4,  il<-t.>iU  oT  the  lamr. 

M.  de  Blainville  ii  of  opinion  that  this  is  only  tbo  pot' 
tnior  or  inferior  natatory  organ  of  a  tmo  Diphyet. 

Sulculeolaria. 

Soiyf  subcartilaginous,  transparent,  elongated,  cylin- 
drSidt  tra\cnicd  throughout  its  length  by  a  very  liirKt< 
fiinmr,  bocdored  with  two  mambranea.  trtUNatad  at  the 
two  aartiwnitiai,  with  a  poitorior  apertar^  vidi  appen- , 
dieular  lobes  on  its  cinumlbNiioe  ana  laadtag  into  a  my 
Ion?  and  blind^cavity. 

K\!iin)jle.  .<uf'-ff>laria  quadrhoMt  (Laaoenr).  Lootlfty, 
McdtlerraiK-an  i  Nice). 


[SulenWUriii  quadrivalvi*.] 

A  genus  diaraclorizetl  by  Dc  Blainvillc,  who  found  it 
established  m  the  figure*  of  Lcsueur.  from  those  fimircs ; 
but  the  former  i»  strongly  inclined  to  belicvo  that  tho 
genus  is  founded  on  the  part  of  an  animal,  and  not  on  an 
entire  one.  If  thme  bodiM  should  turn  out  to  bo  merely 
organs  or  parts,  M.  de  Blainville  thinlu  tbev  ought  to 
belong  to  the  genua  Catp^  of  Quoy  and  Qaimard. 

GoleoUuria. 

Pndi/  geYatfnoas.  rather  firm,  perfectly  regular,  symme- 
trical, sutipniy^onal  or  oval,  eomprosaed  on  the  aidea  and 
fiirrii-lR-d  wiih  two  lateral  rows  of  extremely  fine  drrhi. 

A  Kirt;e  ]io>ti  iior  ;<iRTlure  pierrvd  ii»  a  M)rt  of  diupVirn^'m 
with  appendicular  lobes,  binary  ubove.  U  iidini;  intu  a  larj;c 
cavity  with  muscular  walls.  An  ovary  at  tin-  anterior 
aiipcrior  surface,  coming  out  by  a  mesial  and  bilabiated 
onfKc. 

JSxample.  GfOeolaria  auitralit,  Beroide*  mutralU  (Quoy 
aadGainard). 


(Oalcalaria  auttrnlifc] 

Known  totf.deBlumiBeftoai  th«  drnwrngs  of  Lesueur, 
wTiM  (:avc  the  form  Aa  name  of  Gtdeoiana,  which  the 
rnrinci  adi)))tt  in  preference  to  PfToides,t\\a  term  employed 

liv  {^uov  and  Gainiard.  Gdlrn/nria  howwcr  is  the  name 
^;ivc-n  by  l^marck  to  n  conns  of  liis  r/  tilid^.  From  the 
munuMcript  memoir  of  Quoy  and  G.iiii  u  1  l«  iit  by  thoni  to 
De  Blainville,  he  ascertained  the  peculianty  of  tlie  two 
tows  of  eilia  on  «adi  side.  Botta  sent  him  also  in  spirit 


mony  individuals  obtained  in  the  ronrw  of  his  circumnavi- 
gation. It  aeemed  to  Dc  Blainvdle  that  these  aniwal.s 
diffmd  really  Atom  the  Diphy(Uft  and  approached  tUu 
Bene:  To  confirm  this  approximation  u  would  have 
been  ntn'o-'sarv  to  find  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  internal 
canal,  of  which,  he  rvmarksi,  no  observer  has  spoken  ;  but 
it  apiicars  to  him  that  the  existence  of  the  two  M  ru-.  of 
cirrlu,  their  relation  with  a  canal  which  IuUdw  -  their  nK)t, 
the  distinct  and  muscular  walls  of  the  ea\ity.  ;uiii  ihe  posi- 
tion of  the  ovary,  are  suflkient  to  show  in  tibese  antmaU  a 
passage  at  least  towards  the  Berest. 

Rosacea. 

Body  ttw,  geUtinovis,  very  soft,  transparent,  suborbicular, 
with  a  single  terminal  apertnre  at  one  of  the  poli>s  leading 
into  an  oval  oavity  which  communicates  with  a  depryrion, 
whence  proceeds  a  eirrhigerous  and  oviftrous  produetien. 
Example.  Rotaua  CttOemit  (Quay  and  Chunaid). 


[BoMSMOmtBife] 

EschsdMlts  unites  this  gaum  wilb  tliM»  of  (Mpt  and 
Abyla  under  the  first  appellation.    De  Blani^le,  who 

states  tliat  he  fialy  knows  the  form  from  the  figures  and 
description  )^iven  by  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  u  at  a  loss  to  de- 
termine positnulv  wbul  It  IS.  but  he  aoppOBBB  it  to  hs  & 
Htywtphora  rather  than  a  Diphyes, 

Noctilura. 

Body  free,  gelatinous,  transparent,  spheroidal,  reniform. 
with  a  sort  of  infundibuliform  cavity,  whence  proeoeda  a 
proboscidiform,  contractile  production. 

SuBipl^  HoUUnM  mUitrUf  Lamaiek; 


(Noctiluo  miliarir  ] 


M.  Smrirav,  a  doctor  of  mcdieinc,  while  investigating 
file  eaviM:  of  llie  pliosplionesrence  of  the  s«>a-wateral  Havre, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  observed  and  called 
attention  to  tin  penus  Nocliluca,  wliich  he  des<-ribed  and 
figured  in  the  memoir  that  he  communicated  to  the  daaa 
of  sciences  of  the  French  Institute.  Its  sise  Itardly  equals 
that  of  a  snail  nia'a  bead,  and  it  is  as  tianspannt 
crviital ;  he  fenna  it  very  common  in  the  basins  at  Bivre, 
sonu'liiius  in  sutli  nbvindnneo  as  to  form  a  considerably 
thick  eiust  (orofite  assez  cpaisse)  on  the  surface  of  the 
Water.  Lamarck  adopted  the  genus,  placing  it  betwecJi 
lifTof  and  Lucrrnnriit,  which  last,  in  his  system,  imme- 
diately precedes  Phy\sii]'hnra.  To  these  minute  anunals 
Dr.  Sm  i  iray  attributes  the  phosphol•e^cence  of  the  sea  at 
H  ;i\  re. 

M.  de  BtahiviUe  states  that  he  has  often  had  occasion  to 
observe  these  nrinnte  beings  with  Dr.  Suiriray,  aided  by  tho 

microscope.  •  It  appearra  to  me,'  say »  Ete  Blainville. 
speaking  of  AV/i7uca  miliaris,  'nearly  ref,'ularly  spherical, 
but  somewhat  notched  (fcndu),  or  excavated  on  its  anterior 
part  so  as  a  little  to  resemble  a  cherry.  From  the  middle 
of  the  excavation  proceeds  a  sort  of  long  cylindrical  ten- 
tacle diminishing  little  in  sixe  throughout  iu  extent,  and 
tenninattaig  in  an  obtuse  extremity.  During  life  thia  omm> 
moves  in  all  directioai  soaiewlwt  after  tlw  usniwr  oT an 
olepbant'a  trank  (en  se  lenliant,  un  pan  a  la  manidre  de  In 
trompe  de  I'elephant).  It  5«ecmed  to  flMi  in  fact,  to  be 
composed  of  annular  fibres  and  traversed  by  a  canal 
throughout  its  length,  so  that  it  may  be  supposed  to  bo 
terminated  Viy  a  sucker.  The  body  is  enveloped  in  a  trans- 
parent membrane,  form  in;;  sometimes  irrej^ular  plaits. 
Within  may  be  perceived  a  lund  of  fuaneUilie  ceacnihagua 
(esplee  d'asophago  en  cntooMlr)  conMSiMiBg  aMiorly 
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towards  the  proboscis  an<l  Icrnuiiatnif?  posteriorly  by  a  s^trt 
of  spherical  stoiuach.    I  was  unable  to  determine  whether 
there  was  an  intestinal  cunal  with  an  anal  opening.  In 
tome  individuaU,  but,      it  would  appnir,  at  a  certniii 
period  of  the  year  oiUj,  may  be  vaeti  in  the  interior  many 
groups  or  snwH  BnuMtiric^larly  placed,  and  composed  of 
a  transparent  envelope,  containing  small  globules  of  blackish 
brown,  which  M.  Surriray  consiacrs  to  be  cj^gs.  At  a  more 
a<Uanccd  period,  whi<  h  M  Surriray  supposes  t  >  i»  (hat  of 
spawning,  the  water  lH:<t»mes  of  a  red  colour  (d  un  hhii-c  lie 
tie  vsn),  and  then  there  are  found  a  certain  number  <  (  •mii 
viduuls  which  have  the  probowidil'urm  production  twicu  its 
usual  Icngtli  (du  double  plus  laug),  and  vbich  he  re^mrds 
oa  newly-born  inimals.  Tbe  general  movemeota  of  uieae 
small  animals  appear  to  be  very  sknr»  and  are  eaaenlialW 
executed  hy  means  of  the  species  of  tmnk  which  is  conU- 
nually  moring  from  ritjht  to  left.   M.  Surrirav,  who  had 
frequently  occasion  tu  ii1»i  rvo  them,  Ikis  seen  them  s<flu<  - 
times  disencumber   fhiinselves  entirely  of  their  inom- 
braiious  oa\cli)]:c  rvcn  in  tiio  tentaciila.    During;  lite  the 
NocUtuc<P  are  excessively  pho?ij)horvscont,  and  I  have  veri- 
fied with  M.  Surriray  the  fact  that  at  H5\to  the  phospho- 
reacenoo  of  tbe  sea  is  owioK  to  thcso  animals ;  ako,  that  in 
paiwine  it  through  a  strainer  (a  travxrs  una  ^famine),  it 
loaes  tlii:;  property,  which  is  inaeh  the  attongeat  in  warm 
and  stormy  weather,  moeh  weaker  in  the  winter,  and  nidi 
under  a  west  wind.' 

Dc  Blainville  reniark*  tiial  tlmu^jh  he  arranges  this 
animal  provisiuniiUy  in  this  section,  ho  is  far  from  i-otoiiliT- 
ing  thai  it  is  its  true  place,  and  that  it  »eem»  to  Iniii.  in 
fact,  to  have  much  relation  with  that  fonn  ut'  which  M.M. 
do  Chamisso  and  Bisenhardt  have  made  theu-  genus  Flagel- 
lum,  and  which  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  have  ahw  deaig- 
naicd  under  a  particular  deaomination:  faaaaki»in  con- 
eliuioo,  wbetbar  HoeHUiea  may  not  be  att  animel  near  the 
CtuvtaH  and  CueuHi,  whose  natatory  otgans  liafn  been 
Mdnead  to  ^  membranous  envelope  ? 

IMiiolnn. 

Boffyf  gelatinoui^  hyaline,  cylindrical,  trunnattn!,  nnd 
equally  attenuated  at  the  two  extremities,  which  aiu  largely 
o]Mined  and  without  apparent  organs. 

Example,  Dottoium  MtiUternmeum  (Otto). 


tlMiiilsa  XeUtensMM] 

M.  Otto  desorihea  fhe  organism  on  which  he  has  esta- 
blished this  fenw  aa  awimming  by  ajeeting  and  absorbing 
the  water  by  means  of  the  alternate  mlatation  and  oontrac- 

tion  of  its  two  orifices.  M.  Dolle  Chiajo  (Mem.,  tom.  iii.) 
iteem^  iiiclincil  to  believe  that  the  Doiiaium  of  Otto  is 
merely  a  t'r;i^;iiii  iit  <jf  a  siHiii  s  (if  liofntkuria,  which  he 
nnmes  Ilointlittna  inhaifiis.  Du  HUiiuvillo  ob^ncn  that 
if  Otto's  desrnptiun  of  the  niolii>ii,  Sec,  alxnn  Ktated,  Im- 
correct,  it  i»  probable  that  the  animal  is  a  true  Biphore  ; 
but  if^  by  any  rhance,  there  should  be  but  one  opening, 
tben  it  would  be  the  tagux  of  some  Phytmphorot  which 
would  agree  better  with  the  talal  absence  of  iatemal 
<yrgans. 

M.  de  BlainvUle's  'Manual*  was  published  in  1834,  and 
in  his  *  Nouvelles  Additions  et  Corrections,'  dated  at  the 
Paris  Museum. December,  IS 36,  he  declares  his  persistence 
in  the  belief  that  the  Phy^ograda,  Dyphil^,  and  Ci/io- 
grada,  ought  not  to  be  comprised  in  the  type  of  the  Acliruf 
zoairia,  but  that  tliey  ought  to  Ibrm  an  '  entrotype,'  under 
the  denomination  of  MeUactinngnaria,  indicating  that  they 
are,  so  to  speak,  intermediate  between  the  MoUutea  and 
the Baik^  With lagaid  to  the  Dip^/dtg,Ui naiticular, 
he  remarks  that  rinee  the  appearance  of  nit  ^Manual,* 
MM.  Quoy  and  C  liinrir-l  I  :  i  nV  vshed  their  ohiimation* 
tin  this  gmup  ol  aiuiaals,  .inJ  limt  they  have  ab;iiitloned 
the  different  generic  (listmotions  (coupes  geiierioues)  which 
they  harl  c^tablishetl  in  tlieir  fin»t  mcwirs;  th>tinctioni, 
in  fact,  « Inch  scarcely  re.'.te<l  on  mure  tluui  the  dillen  iice 
.if  form  and  the  proportion  of  the  natatory  organs.  They 
Lave,  moroover,  observed  that  their  polymorphous  Biphore 
Ciliania^  SMitgy,  pi-  7^.  fig-  4)  is  certainly  nothing  more 
IliMa  n  past  HiVmt  EHphyet  Abjfhu 

IL  deBbunvilie  then  wnliauM  tilMtt>— *T]i»  itKuettuoof 


the  Phy^i^ttphmra,  whicii  I  luue  ji<iine<l  Diphtft-t,  by  reason  of 
the  existence  of  two  natatory  organs  only,  wluch  arc  median 
and  placed  one  before  the  other,  and  of  row»  of  cartilagi- 
nous 9mamMtf  upon  the  root  of  the  cirrlni^erous  prurluc- 

tioM,  otwa  not  permit  a  doubt  of  the  great  relationabin 
whteh  exists  between  the  Diphyea,  properly  »o  calleo, 

and  the  Phijtograda  ;  and  that  these  two  great  genera 
ought  to  bo  united  under  the  same  family,,  as  has  been 
previously  state<l.  M-  Brandt  hii.s  proposed  to  i  st  ihlisli  two 
subj^eneia  only  among  the  Dij)hye«,  the  fii^t  (•ini>i>tinL"  of 
llio»c  in  which  the  cartilaginou.s  ftcale^  of  the  riri  hiL'einus 
production  arc  scattered  or  distant,  as  in  Diphyes  dtspar, 
and  the  •second,  which  he  name»  Diphyomoriiha,  in  woieh 
tbe  scales  are  so  claae«9t  as  to  be  imbnoated,  ai  ia  aeen  in 
the  new  species  obacwod  by  Martens,  and  named  by  him 
Dijihyrs  Stejyhiinvmia.  Among  the  genera  ineertm  «edl$s^ 
which,  wmng  or  riijhl,  have  been  connecteil  with  Phyf:im- 
ph',r<i  Ml-  JM,  Ittjt'x.  '.viijiMut  evcnbciii^'  ^ery  certain  th^l  thi  y 
are  aniinub.  vve  ^.h-^'A  eitc  the  two  iullowmg  genera  inten- 
tionally omitted  in  our  work.' 

De Hliiiiiville  then  iiieiif ions  the  following: 

CiTPirLiTK*!  (Quoy  and  Gaimard),  placed  among  the  Miy*" 
*ophora\  whose  capsule^*  are  disposed  ou  each  side  of  a  \  ei-y 
long  axis,  fstdhli>*htd  on  an  organized  body,  figured  pi.  K?, 
fig.  A — 16  in  tlie  aoological  part  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Mnr. 
me.  Not  bavinir  met  with  this  animal  in  thcb-  aeeond 
voyage,  MM.  Qutiy  and  Gaimard  doubt  (Astndabo,  Zoolog., 
t.  iv.  p.  n.)  w  hether  it  li  an  incouiplcto  Phyxtophoru  or  a 
Stepftiimf»ii\e  (Slefi/tdii'tini'i  '  i  luJlow  naiJii<ir>  <ii\;ana. 
Cuvier  places  the  trciius  lielv.  eeii  Htjifmpu*  "  and  iiuceniii. 

PoLYTOMA  .  ;uhl  C  i  iuand,  Zool.  of  the  Uranie,  pi. 
87,  fig.  \1,  13),  which  ti  ay  he  di  flncd  to  be  an  o\al  mass 
of  globular  IrivalvuliU  <  uri-i.-'  \<i»  (corpu.sculcs  globulettX 
comma  trivalTDs),aud  wliioli  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  con- 
ceive to  be  rather  a  Bipkon  than  a  Fhyiograde. 

Trtr.vqo\a  fp.  10),  Quoy  and  Gaimard.  Zool.  of  the 
Uranie.  pi.  8G,  fig.  II).  This  the  authom  themselves  (Astro- 
labe iv.  p.  103)Iiavc  reeii^'uized  us  hrui:;  nothing  mOTB  tium 
the  posterior  ]K)iiit  of  lytphyi  s  hispida. 

Rackmis(Ui11c  Chiajv,  Cuvier),  ti';are<l  by  Dellc  Chiaje. 
Mem.  tab.  SO,  f.  li,  12,  and  described  as  a  globose  vehicle 
endowed  with  a  very  quick  motion,  and  disposed  towards  an 
ovate  shape ;  but,  oitserves  Do  Blainville,  tlic  figures  and 
description  axu  too  uieumpleto  to  aiTurd  <i  .'supposition  of 
wliat  it  is:  in  fius^  Delle  Chi%je  confinea  himaelf  to  atatinff 
that  hia  Suemif  owita  exeentes  all  the  nlatory  and  rapid 
motions  at  the  surfu  e  of  the  water,  nnd  thnt  those  of  eiir  h 
vesicle  are  so  lively  thai  it  has  been  absolutely  im;  o^sihle  ta 
perceive  the  aperture  with  which,  according  to  i)i  lie  Chiajo, 
thftv  are  provided.  Cuvier  only  adds  to  the  description  of 
Delle  Chiaje,  who  also  places  liaceniis  near  the  Phymo)  hn- 
rte,  a  small  membrane  with  which  each  vesicle  is  furnished. 
M.  Dc  Blainville  contliitics  hy  oI)?i_iving  that  he  had  seen 
a  drawing,  by  M.  Lauriilard,  wliich  had  been  taken  at  Mice 
fVom  one  of  these  organized  bodies  while  aliro,  and  thai  he 
supposed  that  it  might  well  be  a  masa  of  egge  of  Mot' 
lusra. 

From  the  diflk  viliie>i  -with  which  the  distinguislu  d  zn  -lo- 
i:;ists  above  quoted  hsve  found  this  subject  surrounded.  aw\ 
the  (lifi'erences  ot'opiniuti  e\pres-<ed  iiy  thein,  the  re;uler  will 
perceive  that  the  ntiluriil  history  of  these  extraordinary  or- 
ganized bodies  is  anything  but  complete ;  and  we  havu  laid 
before  liim  the  information  above  given  in  order  that  he 
may  see  what  hia  been  dome  and  how  mnch  remeine  to  be 
elucidated. 

DI'PHYES.  [DiPHYDKs.] 

DI  I'M  YLL1'DL\.  [IxFEROBHAItC«ATA.I 

DIPHY'SA.  [PllVSOOHADA.] 

DIPLKCTRON  [Pav.inid«.] 

Dl  PLOCTE'N  I UM.  [Madbephyllkea.] 

DIPLOD.VOTYLUS,  a  genus  of  Lizarda  eatabKahed  1^ 
Mr.  Gray,  and  reeatdedby  mm  as  lormiog  e  imw  gebUe  in 
the  Ihmily  of  G«dU0, 

Qenene  eharaeter. —  Scalet  suboonfurmable.  minute, 
smooth;  the  abdominal  scales  rather  largo;  the  caudal 
scale?,  annulate  and  larger;  the  labial  scales  nuxieniie,  dis- 
liiicl,  the  three  anterior  ones  on  each  side  im.cli  the  lar;jes; ; 
no  pillar  scales.  Tml  cylindrical,  vcuinrose.  Tile's  5,  5, 
simple,  subequal,  subcyliudrical,  the  points  subdilaled, 
bifid  beneath,  with  two  oval,  oblj<|tie^  emootlt,  lletby  diaks ; 

•  rurii-T  qi;n'.<  s  Ulii  ^»  tl  -•  ij»n»ric  B>ma  of  Qnoy  m  l  i  r  ^rd.  '  Hif- 
popiu'  h«d  tHmpmac-uim-l  bt  l.aiBctck  lodi«tJUifuUb«  jjicin  ,  la  coDchU<(» 
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claws  5,  5,  small.  \ery  rclractili?.  No  femurcd  joret. 
(Gray.) 

Tlim  Kcnus  diflt-ri  from  PhyU-KLirlijlui  of  llie  same  zoolt)- 
gist  in  iiaving  t!u'  midt-r  sides  cf  ibe  \'\\vc,  of  the  1(>c»  fur- 
nished with  two  rulhcr  Uirn"  oWon^  tubercles  truncated  at 
the  lip  and  fornniiR  two  o\al  disks  placed  uhliquely,  one  on 
each  side  of  llie  claw  ,  instead  of  having,  as  in  Fhyllixlacty- 
lu*,  two  menibranaei'ous  scales.  The  scales  of  DifJutlac- 
tylui  arc,  moreover,  uniform,  whilst  in  P/iyliodiictyliu  tliere 
is  a  row  of  lar(;er  M  alc-i  cMcndiiig  aK)n^  the  buck. 

Example,  Diji/niloctyltu  rittutui. 

D<.;MTiptiun.  Bmwu,  with  a  broad  longitudinal  dorsal 
fillet ;  limbs  un<l  lad  uiiunmed  with  rows  of  yellow  >pots. 

There  are  iv.o  rows  of  lu'.laT  distant  snmll  .s|K)Is  on  each 
side  of  thcboily.  tlie  spots  become  larger  on  the  upper 
surface  of  I  he  tail,  and  are  «cattered  on  the  limbs.  Len^lh 
<if  licad  and  b  dy  -.I  inches,  that  of  the  tad  li  itich.  Lo- 
c.lity.  Njw  Holland.  wh'Jiuv  it  wa<  brought  to  Kngland  by 
Mr.  "Cijnmn:,'ham.    (Zitl.  I'roc.  it^2'l.) 


[  t>i  |>1  o  J.ic ;  V 1 ;«  V 1 1 1,  vttl »  ' .  1 

DlTLOIX)N.  Spix's  name  for  a  peiiUi!  of  frivh-water 
conchifcrs,  Nuiade^  of  I^a.    [Xm\:)ks  ] 

UIPLOMACY  i*  a  tenu  und  ciilicr  to  osprcss  llie  art  of 
c.iiiduc.ing  nc^olia1i'.;ns  ;'.iid  arr.uigin-r  licaiics  between  na- 
tions, or  tlic  biuru-h  of  knov.  ledne  which  re;rai'<l^  'he  princi- 
ples of  that  art  and  the  reLilion:>  of  indcpeu'lcnt  slatea  to  one 
anotiier.  The  wo;d  cmue?.  from  the  CJreck  diploma,  which 
pnpcrly  signifies  any  thing  d.mbled  or  folded.  uiiJ  is  mure 
particularly  u^od  for  a  docuuunt  or  writing  i»suc<l  on  Hiiy 
more  solemn  o<'casion,  cither  by  a  slate  or  other  public 
body,  l>ecru,^e  such  writiugs,  whether  on  wa\eu  tablets  ur 
on  any  otlier  material,  uiicd  anticntl)  to  be  luade  up  in  u 
folded  fjrm.  The  principles  of  diplomacy  of  course  are  In 
lie  found  partly  in  ihut  l>i)dy  of  !e<'ognized  customs  and 
regulations  ailled  public  or  internntional  law,  partly  in  the 
treaties  or  special  compacts  which  one  stale  has  made  with 
another  Tlic  superintendence  of  the  diplomatic  relations 
of  a  country  has  been  ciiinmunly  entriisied  in  modern  times 
to  a  minister  of  slate,  railed  the  Minister  for  ForcijjiiAlTHire, 
or,  as  in  England,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department.  | 
Tiic  diflfcieiU  persons  |H.'rniaii('iitl\  siutioned  or  occasionally  i 
employed  abroad,  to  arrange  particular  ]ioints,  to  negotiate 
treaties  commercial  and  general,  or  to  wattdi  o\er  tlicir  exe- 
cution and  maintenance,  may  all  be  considered  as  tiie 
agents  of  this  sui-.erintundiiig  authority,  and  as  iiumedialcly 
accountable  to  it,  as  well  as  thence  deriving  their  ap(>oint- 
ments  and  instructions.  For  the  lights  and  duties  of  the 
several  descriptions  of  fiineiioiiurics  employed  in  diphmiucy, 
M-e  the  articles  .\MnAS;(ADOK,CiiARUK  d'AkfaiukSiConsi'L, 
Envoy. 

DIl'LOM.ATICS,  from  the  satne  r(K)t,  is  the  science  of 
tlio  knowledge  of  antient  documcnis  of  a  i»ul)lic  or  political 
cliaracter,  and  especially  of  the  determination  of  their  au- 
thenticity and  tiieir  atjo.  But  tlie  ndjcctixe,  diplomatic,  is 
usually  applieil  to  things  or  |H.'rsons  connected,  not  with 
diplomatics,  but  with  diplomat  y.  Thus  by  diplomatic  pro- 
ceedings w  e  mean  proceedings  of  diplomacy ;  and  the  cnrf)K 
diplomatique,  or  diplomatic  body,  at  any  court  or  scat  of 

Government,  means  the  body  i>f  foreign  agents  engaged  in 
iplomncy  that  arc  resident  there. 

Some  of  the  most  important  works  ujwn  the  science  of 
diploumtiis  are  the  follow ing  loaium  Mabillon  de  lie 
Diplomalica,'  lib.  vii..  fol.,  I'aris  lOHl-KO'J,  with  the  'Sup- 
]jieiuentum,'  fob,  I'aris,  1 704 ;  to  w  hich  should  adde<I 
the  three  treatises  of  the  jesuit.narthol.Germon,  addrts.-sed 
to  Mabillon,  '  De  Veteribus  Rcgum  Francorum  Diptoma- 
tibus,'  li:mo.,  Paris,  1701,  I'tJG,  and  170": — Dun.  Eber. 
Baringii  'Clavis  Diploma ti-a,'  2  vols.  4to„  Ilanov..  lT.j4; 
loan.  Waltheri  'Lexicon  Diplomaticum,'  '1  vols,  f.il.,  C!  il- 
tiiiif.,  1745-7:  '  Nouveau  Traitf  dc  Diplomatique,'  pur  Ics 
Bcn6dictins  Tassin,  fcc.  C  vols.  4to.,  I'aris,  l7.'>0-(i5;  *  His- 
•  Vrt  «M  lu4cUlr<l  Ig  Ml.  Gmy      thi  flgui*  o^tlii«  Mimal^ 


toria  Diplomatico,'  da  Scipionc  MatTci,  Ito.,  Mant.,  17-27, 
lo.  Heiimann  von  Tenlschinbrunii  '  Conuiicntaiii  de  Ko 
Diplomalica  Impcriali.'  -Jlo.,  Niirein.,  IT-iu  ;  Dotn  de  Vaines, 
'  Dictionnaue  li.iit.unnc  do  Dqiloin.vliiiuc,'  •!  v»»ls.  hvo., 
Paris,  1774  :  J.  C  (Sattc-rev  '  Abriss  der  Diplomatik.'  S\o., 
Giilting.,  17'J!3 ;  and  C  T.  G.  Schoencmanii  '  Versudi  cincs 
xollstiindi^en  S\  stems  der  allgemuiaeu  besoudcrs  liliern 
Diphmiatik,'  svo'.,  Giitling.,  1BV2. 
DIPPER.  [MKRrnD.e.] 

DIPPING-NEEDLE,  an  instrument,  the  csfenli.il  part 
of  which  is  the  magnetised  needle  emiilo\ed  to  a»cerl.iii» 
the  Dip  or  inclination.  [1nci.inatic).n.] 

DIl'KOSlA.  [PttxiLoi-ouA.] 

DIPS.V'CE/U,  a  small  natural  order  of  exogenous  filaiits, 
with  monojietalous  llowers,  nearly  allied  to  t'onijiosita' 
(otherwise  called  Asteracea),  from  which  it  ilillers  in  the 
ovule  beini;  jiendulous  instead  of  erect,  in  the  embryo  being 
inverted,  in  the  anthers  l]eing  distinct,  not  syngencsious, 
and  in  the  corolla  liaMiig  an  imbricated,  not  vulvate  u.-siiv'u- 
tion.  In  habit  ihe  species  are  similar  to  Composittu,  liaving 
their  llowers  constanlly  arranged  in  heads.  None  of  ihe 
species  are  of  any  importance  except  the  cuiumoii  '.cnzlu, 
Dipsocus  Fullonum,  wlnist?  prickly  llower-heads  are  ex- 
tensively einplojcd  in  canling  wool.  Many  of  the  hpeccs 
have  liaiidsome  llowers,  especially  the  Scabiouses.  and  arc 
cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious.  Puqde  and  starry 
cabions  are  common  haixly  annuals. 


A  porliun  cf  the  upper  pari orllipMrnt  Fuiliiairai. 
1,  a  flmrr  witli  Die  1»M  uplny  Inftct  from  whtfli  it  spriiii,-i  i  ?.  aruroiUk 
•  itti  t»uur  llie  tUmen«,auit  llio  oTar>  eoDUining  a  peiwliiliiui  otiil*  luucii 
ma;{tiillMl :  3.  a  loii)|il<idiiial  MCiiuo  ut  a  ftull.  u  Itb  tt.e  pcoduliiu*  «ml  and 


D1PSA.S  (I^iurcnli),  Bun^arut  (Oppel),  a  genus  of  ser- 
pents placed  by  Cuvier  under  the  great  genus  Coluber. 

JVscriplioii.  Bod)  compressed,  much  lo?s  than  the  head. 
Scales  of  the  spinal  row  of  the  back  lart^cr  than  the  olht^  s. 

ICxainplo.  lUi  tas  Jiidicit,  t'uvier;  Cdluicr  r>ucci}.<Jus 

S,  • 

De  cripti  n.    lllacU,  annulated  with  while. 
Tlie  subj«>iiieJ  cut,  from  Gnorin  (/o>ung.J  will  itiustialo 
the  form. 
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The  tern  Jkfuat  it  ■iUo  uwd  by  Dr.  Leaeh  to  dteinsuuii 
e  genus  of  ft<nb«vater  conchifeni ;  atid  lie  stated  that  iu 
systematic  situation  in  bvtwveit  Unto  and  Anodonta  (Auo- 
:  I  'nil J  of  Sowerby :  Sa'iadea  of  Lea.  [Najaok*.] 

Dl  PS  ASTRjBA.  [Madrrphvi.i.icka.] 

Dl'PTKRA,  (iiu-  (if  till-  ordiT-i  into  which  insects  are 
divided.  Tliiii  name  wos  linit  appUed  by  Aristotle,  and  has 
MuhHequi-ntly  b«en  adopted  by  almost  all  oiilumolc^istB  tu 
<1e«jnwte  tbow  ioMCtt  the  nwt  striking  ohftnetetiette  of 
whien  w  the  poMcwton  of  two  wings  only. 

The  eommon  bouae-fly  and  Utut-bottle  fly  afford  iluniliar 
examples  of  this  order.   Some  dipterous  iniocM.  however, 
are  dcittituto  of  wings  (•iiiib  as  the  specie  ^  of  the  gen  em  ' 
Melophasiu,  NyctenJna,        J  bcnco  tt  i*  uutu-iiittiry  tltui  i 
wc  hhoula  here  notiee  Other  pemliwitieiebimnnibk  in  those- 1 

insects.  I 

The  Dipttra  Iiave       legs,  furnishe<l  with  fivc-jointc<l  ! 
tarsi,  a  proboscis,  two  ^pi«  two  antennas  throe  ocdU,  and 
tuu  halteres  of  poiaers. 

He  wings  ai«  jjeneftlly  horiiontiil  in  their  potition  nnd 
Iranspareiit;  their  nervures  are  not  veiy  numerous,  end 
are  for  the  most  part  longitudinally  disposed,  a  chomctcr 
in  which  the  win^  of  dipterous  inM«ts  differ  from  those 
of  (111-  orders  Ncuraptera  and  IlMiu-iiopteni. 

The  pri/Uoseisi,  situated  on  the  under  part  of  the  hca/I, 
is  cenerally  short  and  membranous,  and  consists  of  a 
alMmth  (or  part  nnato'Toti»  to  the  under  lip  or  labium  in 
roandibulate  iu&ecta>,  which  serves  to  keep  in  situ  other 
parta  of  the  mouth,  vhieb,  w  hen  they  are  all  pnien^  ve- 
pment  the  mandiUee,  mwcillio,  tongue,  and  lamum. 

Tlicrc  are  however  con><idfrul)lc  uuHlilli^ationa  in  the 
HtruclHre  of  the  probo«ci«i :  in  some  it  it*  lon^,  slender,  and 
oimciius,  and  the  number  of  enclo^fl  pieces,  v.  Iiich  are 
ItfeneraUy  very  slimder  and  sharp,  varies  from  two  to  six. 

It  ii  evident  tli.it  this  structure  of  rooutb  is  adapted  only 
to  tlio  extractioQ  and  traobmissiun  of  fluids ;  and  when 
theoe  fluiAl  are  eontatned  within  any  moderately  tough 
iiutetanoe,  the  parta  encloeed  by  the  sheath  of  the  proboecis 
ore  oaed  as  ianeets  in  wounding  and  penetratiiig  'to  aa  to 
nllow  the  ercape  of  the  fluid,  which  by  their  pNmtt«  is 
furi'cil  tu  a!>r«nd  and  enter  the  eesopliagui. 


Tlio  paliM  ure  Kituat«d  at  the  baec  of  the  prububcis.  Tlie 
aiitonnai  ore  placed  on  the  fore  (mrt  of  the  liead,  and  ap> 
proximate  at  their  bate;  they  ore  generally  sroall  and 
tkt«e:joiutcd ;  the  last  joint,  however,  is  of^en  fiirni>ti>-1 
with  an  appendage,  called  the  stvlct,  which  is  eonsidei^ul) 
diver-fif cd.  Hut  .Jtily  in  form  but  in  ii--  ini^iiiini. 

In  s»o»)e  lit'  I  lie  insects  of  this  onkr.  tin-  Tij  iiUda  for 
instance,  ilu-  autennaj  cu-c  long,  and  <  ntniu.-id  of  numerous 
joints;  and  ui  the  Cu/iriiUr  they  rcsemhle  little  i  lunies. 

The  cye»  in  dipterous  insects  are  generally  large,  e^|  e- 
cially  in  t!te  male  aex,'«bei«  they  often  occupy  nearly  the 
\^h»U;  ut  the  bead. 

Tlio  halteree  or  poiaera  are  two  amaU  organs  of  a  sU-tnler 
form,  and  Aimished  with  a  knob  at  their  apex,  situated  at 
the  h.-iM'  of  tlie  thurux  on  each  side,  and  immediately  he- 
hind  liie  uiljclnui'iit  uf  the  wing«.  These  oruuns  have 
been  considered  by  many  a^  uuulu^dus  tu  iho  uiuirr  «in;;s 
of  four-M'in^ed  insects.  Latreille  and  others,  iioHe>er, 
have  come  tu  a  different  opinion,  from  the  cireumstanee  ol 
tlieir  not  being  attached  to  tlu;  Mime  part  t*f  the  thorax. 
The  use  of  lhe»e  organs  h  not  yet  ascertained :  it  ia  huw- 
ever  aupposed  by  some  tlmt  llie  little  knob  which  we  mttn- 
tinned  la  capable  of  being  inflated  with  nir,  and  that  llK'y 
serve  tu  balance  the  insect  during  tliyht.  at  which  tilttv 
these  organs  are  observed  to  be  in  rapid  motion. 

As  regards  the  thorax,  it  is  n«.(  es,ar>  lu  ii'  to  nU- 
ser\e  tiiut  liie  chief  part  of  that  which  is  vuible  from  nbovu 
consists  uf  the  me^oihuriix ;  the  piotliQiiix  and  metalhonx 
bemg  comparatively  small. 

Tlie  scutcUuni  vari^  con»ide(ably  in  form,  and  ia  aomO' 
times  armed  tvith  apineit;  ve  find  it  developed  in  an  extin< 
ordinaiy  nmnner  in  tha  fenus  Cclvphus*  (bolman),  wbcnt 
it  ia  vtif  ctNiMK  awl  omren  the  whole  abdomen. 

11»a  abdomen  aeMom  preaenu  more  than  seven  dislinct 
segments;  its  form  is  \  iry  \ariuble. 

Dipterous  insects  underjjo  vhut  is  teruu-d  iv  rvmylnl' 
IransforiiKaicju ;  tlu  ir  larvec  arc  duvcid  i-l  f.  t  t,  and  have  u 
heail  of  the  suin«'  ssoti  hid>stance  us  the  buiy  ami  viihoin 
doterminati  :  ji  in.  The  parts  of  the  tuouth  ixbihit  twu 
scaly  poiuluil  plates.  The  stigmata  are  nearly  all  placeiL 
on  the  terminal  segment  of  the  body.  Wlien  about  it> 
assume  the  pupa  alatekthey  do  not  cast  their  akin  (aa  ia  the 
case  with  the  larvm  of  moat  insocta),  but  this  becomes  gm- 
dually  baideucd,  and  after  a  time  the  animal  assume;*  ilu- 
pupa  sttie  within,  so  that  the  skui  of  the  lurva  forms  a;,  it 
were  a  cocoon. 

Tliere  are  however  exceptions  to  this  rulo,  for  nuuiv 
change  their  skin  before  they  atsoino  the  pupa  atotc^  and 
some  spin  ejx-oun.i. 

We  may  lierc  observe,  that  in  some  of  tlic  species  of  tlie 
genus  Sarcopbaga  the  eggs  are  batched  within  the  body  of 
the  mother,  whence  the  insect  Grat  makes  'A*  appeonnee  in 
the  lort-a  state;  and  in  the  Pupipara,  not  onlv  are  the  oggs 
hatcdwd  within  the  body  nf  the  parent  but  the  larv»  con- 
tinue to  reside  there  until  tlu  ir  traUsIuruKition  into  pupie. 

As  regards  the  habits  (-t  ili;.!.  r.ui'*  ins  ets,  tliey  will  he 
found  under  the  iu  ads  uf  llic  -mer.il  ianiilKs  aiiil  '^i  jteia  : 
we  shall  therctorc  i  Piii  hidc  by  nolicin<;  the  two  gn:ut  sec- 
tions into  which  this  nrd>  r  i.s  divided  by  IfaoquiJrt.  These 
are  the  Nemocera  and  the  Bnicho<tcru. 

The  species  of  these  two  sections  are  distinguished  chielly 
by  the  number  of  joints  of  the  antenma  and  palpi,  lltei'r 
ehoracters  are  aa  follows  :~ 

Section  1.  Nemocera.  Antenna;  filifonn  or  $oluccous. 
often  us  lung  as  the  head  and  thorax  together,  and  eom^.o  e  l 
of  at  least  six  joints.  I'alpi  roniposed  of  four  or  five  joints  ; 
body  generally  slender  and  iliMif^atid ;  head  small;  [ir'- 
boscis  S4)meliuies  lung  and  slender,  and  inelasing  t>ix  Ian 
cets ;  sometimes  sliort  and  thick,  and  having  but  two  lancvU ; 
thorax  large  and  very  convex;  kga  long;  wings  loug^  bikI 
with  elonpited  beaal  oells. 

Section  9.  Bradkceera.    Antennm  short,  composed  uf 
three  joints;  the  third  joint  generally  furniiihed  with  a 
st>let;  )nlpi  composed  of  one  or  two  joints ;  head  u&uall> 
heinisplieririil,  and  as  broad  as  the  thorax;  probioi  is  i  ither 
long,  sicuder,  eonaceous,  and  protrudeil,  or  >hori,  thick, 
and  retracted,  and  oonlaiiuuj,'  either  six,  four,  or  two  lancets  ; 
thorax  moderately  convex ;  legs  usually  uf  moderate  len^tli. 
wings  with  the  basal  cells  rather  short. 
Tno principal  works  on  diptcroua  insects  arc,  Wiedemann. 

*  Thr  ^'T  .tt  ii.".«loiiD]«iilaf  llw  Mnlvttum  )»  Ui*  iairtttwf  «hU  (pum.  laaii 
it*  |«ralut  111  Iho  .ai\n  Itmit|4rn,  ftlt  I*       ftiaiTa'fis  tll*  fWMi-UlWS- 
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DIptfra  E-rotira,  I  vol.  8vo.  .%%\ ,  Wcigcn,  System  iti<fhr 
JfeschrnbuDS  iler  hrkannten  Kufypni^rhen  ziceifl<is''l>"f:>^ 
Iiisi  klrn,  0  vols.  8v().  witli  flguiL-s;  Mac;iiiar(,  in  tlio  Suites 
d  Buffon,  Umtoire  ties  Insectes,  '  Diptt^res,'  -2  vols.  8vo. 

MPTERA'CE.E  or  DIPTEROCARPE;*.  an  iraiwrtant 
Older  of  East  Indian  exogenous  poly))C'taloiiK  tr(H><«,  iillioil 
to  HalvacetD.  They  liavo  a  tubular  v  ncqiial  pcrnuinuut 
etijXt  with  tve  lobes,  which  »fter  flowering  become  leaQr 
ana  very  raoeh  enlarged,  nmnotmtlng  the  fruit  withoot 
adhering  to  it  T]\cn-  ;irc  five  pitals,  with  a  ronfortL-d 
iCstivatioiU  111  indttlmro  ;uimV>er  ol  aw1-point*'d  narrow 
Ulthen»aOld  Afew-ccli<'<l  -.u;iori(ir  ovary,  witli  two  ]KMi(lnli)U3 
OTUlea  in  each  cidl;  of  \\u-m'  all  arc  cvenimDv  aUorlive, 
except  one,  which  forms  Iho  interior  of  a  hard  ilry  U'uihery 

Erlcerp.  The  seed  is  soliiary,  ciintains  uo  albumen,  and 
S  »n  emhiyo  with  two  large  tvu^tod  and  rrnnipled  poty- 
ledoM,  and  a  tuperior  ndicfe.  The  leaves  are  lunfe  brmd, 
nUemate,  rolled  inwards  before  they  unfold,  with  etron; 
siiai'.'ht  VL'iii'^  running  obliquely  fn)m  the  midrib  to  the 
ni  ir.'iii.  and  nblong  deciduous  stipules  roUod  up  Uke  those 
of  a  M:i^;niilia. 

Till-  (iitVf. Liil  s|H'fios  produce  a  nninher  of  ri^ninons.  oily, 
anil  litlior  >ul>st:inrt'-i :  one  a  sort  of  ranijdn'r  < l)r7/t>fxi/a- 
tiu}is\  ;  another  a  fragrant  re-in  u>*od  in  temples;  a  third 
Gum  Aninii ;  while  some  of  the  lonunanc^t  pitohM  Mid  Tar- 
nishes of  India  «i«  ]»oowed  from  otben. 


1,  nra  of  Uw  ilameoi ;  S.  a  ri{«  frail  (iurouaa«l  by  tbc  calyx  wImim  irg- 


tmeoi ;  S,  a  rip*  frail 
ib(fsaaAlMqr«seA 

DrPTKRAL.    [Civil  ArchitiCWW.] 

DIITKRIX.  [COIMAHOINA.] 

D  IFF  E  ROC  A  RHUS,  a  e'^nnsofEast  Induin,  and  rliicJly 
insnlar,  trees,  of  which  lUunie  t;ives  the  (iillowinf;  as  the 
easenttul  character:  'Calyx  irregularly  five-lobed  at  the 
mouth :  the  two  opposite  segments  very  long  and  ligulate. 
Petab  five,  convolute  when  unexpanded.  Stamens  nume- 
rout;  anthoa  loog^  Hnear,  t«n»inatiii|  in  an  awMi^ied 

Eoiiit  Nut  rather  woody,  and  oiw-eailad  and  ewe  aaeJed 
y  abortion,  inclosed  in  tlie  enlarged  wlyx.'  The  species 
are  deiirribwi  as  enormous  trees,  »)K)undihg  in  resinous 
jtiioe,  with  ereot  trunk*,  nn  ash  coloured  burk,  stroni^ 
spreading  limbs,  and  oval  leathery  entire  leavcsi,  with  piu- 
naiodTema,  The  floweis  are  larg^  wUto  or  giiikt  aod  4»* 


liriously  fragrant.  The  pubcscenre  is  always  (itellate  when 
pre>enl.  The  resinous  juice  of  D.  triners  is,  a  tree  from  1  jO 
to  -JOo  feet  hij'h,  inhabiting  the  forests  of  .1  a vu,  is  made  into 
)llal^tel-s  Ibr  ulcers  and  fuul  sores;  atid  when  diiibulved  in 
spirit  of  wine,  or  formed  into  an  emulsion  with  white  of 
ei{g,  acta  upon  the  mucous  membranes  in  the  aaoM  way  aa 
balsam  of  flopaiva.  Drv  ubalanops  Camphora,  the  CSUDphor 
tree  of  Snrnatn.  is  usually  remned  to  thk  fanua}  Vuli 
aeoording  to  Blttiiie^  ia  raaUy  a  dSataan^  fanua.  ^JOaatfrnie' 

LANOPS.i 

IMI'US.  [JSRBOA.] 

UIPYRE  or  Iciirulitf,  a  silicate  of  aliiiuin  i  nnd  lime, 
which  occurs  in  small  slender  prisni^,  liie  [n  u.iary  Ibrm  oi 
which  has  not  been  determined ;  their  ci;lnur  is  ^leyish  or 
reddish  white,  and  fasciculated  into  roasso.  Inlein.illy  the 
lustre  IS  binning;  vitreous;  o|>a({uo  ;  hurdne>!i  sufficient  to 
aomtcb  glase ;  apeoiSo  gravity  about  2*6.  It  ia  found  in  the 
Weatem  Pyreneea.  Bf  anah'sis  it  yielded— silka  60,  alumina 
24,  lime  10,  and  water  2.  when  heated  by  the  Uow-pipe  it 
becomes  milk  white,  and  then  fuses  into  a  blebby  colour- 
less  irlass.   

DIRKCT  and  RETROGRADK.  two  astronomical  terms, 
llie  former  of  winch  is  applied  l  i  a  body  %>hirh  mo\es  in  the 
samo  direction  as  all  the  hea\etdy  bodies  except  comets  ;  the 
second  to  one  which  moves  in  a  contrary  direcuon.  The  mo- 
tions of  the  planets  round  the  sun,  of  the  satellites  round 
their  primmiaa,  and  of  the  bodies  themseh'os  round  their 
axea,  all  take  place  in  oaa  directioa,  with  the  exoeption  only 
of  the  comets,  of  whidi  about  one>ha1f  the  whole  numbM- 
move  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  course  of  t  hex- celestial 
motions  is  always  frum  west  to  cast,  which  i>  llie  dtrent 
course.  The  rrlrogrujij'  is  therefore  Iroin  4';L'.t  to  west.  The 
real  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  bemg  direct,  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  hea\ens  is  retrograde,  so  that  the  orbital 
motion  of  the  sun  an<l  moon  has,  so  far  aa  it  goes,  the  effect 
of  leseening  tiw  whole  apparent  motion :  or  these  bodies  ap- 
pear to  mo«a  mora  alowly  than  the  fixed  ataiB.  Withiegaid 
to  the  planeta,  the  eObet  of  the  earth'a  onbital  molioii 
bincd  with  their  own,  makes  them  sometimes  apiMor  to  re« 
troi^de  more  in  the  day  than  tbey  woifld  do  from  the 
earth's  diurnal  motion  only-  [Pi.anetauv Mdtions.]  In  tlio 
Latin  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  du'ecl  ni  ilion  is  8.aid 
to  be  in  consrqtieiitia,  and  the  retrograde  in  anlcrederittii. 
Tlic  most  simple  way  of  rememberni^  direct  motion,  is  by 
recalling  to  mind  the  order  of  the  sigus  of  the  zu<liac.  Frota 
Aries  into  Taurus,  from  Taurus  into  Gemini,  &c.,  up  to 
from  Pisces  into  Aries,  is  direct  motion ;  whila  ftom  Taurus 
into  Aria^iiemijrias  iiito  FiMe%&a«  ia  retramda  motieii. 

DIRECTION,  a  rBlatire  term,  tiot  otherwne  deflnable 

than  by  ncinting  out  what  constitutes  sameness  and  dif- 
ference of  ihreriKin.    Any  two  lines  which  make  an  anglo 

fii>int  ill  ditleieiit  direct  u iiii  :  a  point  moving  .il'iiig  a  straight 
ine  moves  always  m  tlie  sume  direction.  IViiiiaueucy  of 
direction  ami  j*trai|4htiie>s  ;we  etjui\alent  notions.  A  body 
in  motion  nut  only  changes  its  direclioo  with  respect  to 
other  bodies,  hat  also  tlw  dinetioii  of  other  bodiM  with 
ranecitoit. 

The  moat  common  meaanre  of  diteetion,  Ibr  tmwtrial 
porpoiea,  refcrs  to  the  north  as  a  fixed  direction,  and  uses 
the  points     the  oompass.   But  any  line  whatever  being 

drawn  from  the  point  of  \ic\v,  llie  directions  of  all  oilier 
points  may  bo  estimated  by  measurine  the  angles  which 
lines  drawn  frNB  thain.to  tlw  point  of  vww  make  with  the 

standard  Uue. 

Wiici)  a  point  describat  S  ourve,  it  cannot  at  any  one 
moment  be  said  to  be  moriiu  in  any  dixeotion  at  all;  G»r 
upon  examining  the  baak  of  our  notion  of  enrratuie^  we 
find  that  it  couaista  in  auppoaing  a  line  to  be  dnum,  ao 
three  contiguous  points  of  which,  however  noar,  are  M  in 
llie  same  straight  line.  But  this  is  a  nuitru  inaiu  al  notion, 
which  is  contradicted  in  practice  by  any  aiteiiijii  al  a  curvo 
winch  wo  can  make  on  paper.  I'or  it  is  found  that,  a-^  must 
he  the  case  from  the  pro]x>sition  lueniioned  in  the  uriielu 
Aac  (vol.  ii.,  p.  2  jG),  when  two  poiiiis  of  a  curve  are  taken 
very  noar  to  each  other,  and  Joiiie<l  by  a  chord,  the  widest 
interval  between  the  chord  and  t  he  arc  di^ppcars  or  be< 
cornea  iaqNraq^tiUa  long  before  the  ohord  andare  disap- 
pear. Henoe  arinw  the  notion  that  a  curve  may  in  &ct  be 
composed  of  very  small  straight  lines,  each  of  wbieh  has  of 
course  a  definite  direction.  But  though  such  notion  must 
he  abandoned  in  geometry,  yet  it  leads  lo  the  siru  ter  noiiou 
of  a  Tanok«t*.[s««  also  Contact],  or  of  a  straight  Ime  of 
iriuid^  !■  aaon  aMlw  Imm  in  furiiiwirii.  iff  unlwiilitiBfliir 
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a«lmlt*:  1.  That  if  a  tine  moving  on  a  cnrvo  be  said  to  liave 
a  direction  ut  all  at  any  poiut,  the  direction  must  be  tliat  of 
a  tangent  at  tluil  point ;  2.  That  it  is  highly  convcnii-iit  to 
ny  tluit  a  point  moving  in  a  curve  is  mo\-tn^  iu  u  mn- 
tinually  varying  direction.  Here,  as  in  othur  coses  TV b- 
I.OCITY,  CuRVATtmK,  fcc],  We  obtain  cKartness  by  maKiniJ' 
dalnilions  drawn  from  tho  inexactness  i>f  our  sennit  apply, 
HOI  to  tlw  nottoiw  wbieli  llm  thtm,  bat  to  ttaa 
limit  tomtnlfl  whii^  «»  wo  thn  we  ohoidd  oi^mnimiIi  {f  oar 
sensor  were  made  mnrt>  nnd  more  i-xact ;  biiT  whirh,  at  tlie 
Baroe  tiiuc,  see  that  we  slwuld  novor  roacli  as  long  us 
any  inexnctn»'-H  what--.ie\cr  ri-niamrd, 

DIRECnX>iRK  KX  KL  IJ  I 1 F  was  the  namo  priven  to  the 
executive  power  of  the  Frenrli  rt  public  by  the  conatitution 
of  thfl  year  3  (1793),  which  constitution  was  framed  by 
the  moderate  party  in  the  National  CkiHTontion,  or  Supreme 
Lmslatiuw  of  Fnnce^  after  tlie  ovwtlvow  of  Roiietpiorro 
•no  his  anoeiHt«8.  [Citmnrrss  of  PiniLic  SAtvrr.]  By 

this  constitution  the  legislnlive  p<iwfr  wa*  cntrugtcd  to  (wo 
councils,  one  five  hundred  tnetnhers,  nnd  the  other  callixl 
'des  ancions,'  rmi'^istin^'  cf  niombers.  The  election 
Was  graduated:  every  primary  or  toiniiumal  assomhly 
chose  an  elector,  and  the  clcctorB  thus  ehosoti  asw>n»lili!d 
in  their  respective  departments  to  choose  the  members  for 
the  legislature.  Cerlaui  property  qualifications  were  ro- 
qointo  for  an  elector.  Ono-tbdrd  of  the  eoandb  was  to  bo 
Mmewed  every  two  years.  The  Ootnwil  of  BM«r%  «o  odM 
V<aii-e  the  ineinher^  were  require<l  to  be  at  least  forty 
veurs  t)f  age,  had  the  power  of  ref\ising  its  assent  to  any 
t)ill  that  was  sent  to  it  by  tho  other  council.  The  exo- 
cuti%'e  power  was  entrusted  to  five  directors  chosen  by  the 
Council  of  Elders  out  of  a  Ivst  of  candidates  presented  by 
Uie  Council  of  Five  Humlreii.  One  of  the  five  dircetors 
ms  to  be  rhangetl  every  year.  The  diitteton  hod  the  tna- 
lingma«nt  of  the  military  force,  of  the  finances,  and  of  th« 
bome  and  ibrcigit  departments ;  and  they  appoinlod  thoir 
ministers  of  state  and  other  public  functionaries.  Tliey 
liud  large  wdarics,  and  «  national  palace,  the  Luxembourg, 
for  their  rpsidcnce,  and  a  ev.ard. 

TItc  pro;Scct  of  iliis  ivinv', ii  ill  r»n  ba\-int»  been  laid  before 
tlie  prima:  y  a>M  niMir>  of  tl:r  pi-iiple  w-a.s  ni'i)nniHi  by  them. 
But  by  a  subsi«|Uenl  law  tla-  Oitiverition  «iecrccd  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  new  c<»unrilt  should  be  chosen  out  of  its  own 
membon.  lliis  ga^'e  rise  to  much  opposition,  especi-dly  ar 
Fkrii»vfaere  the  section*,  or  disttiet  mumcip ahties,  rose 

K'nat  the  Convention,  but  wore  put  down  iiy  force  by 
ras  and  Bonaparte  nn  the  ISth  Vendemlaire  (4tb  of 
October,  1795).  Af^cr  ihU  the  now  munrils  were  formed, 
two-thirds  beinff  taken  <  it  of  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion, anil  one  Ihinl  hv  new  elections  from  the  departments. 
The  councils  then  chose  the  five  dire<'tors,  who  w«r« 
Barras,  La  RAveillire-Ij^paux,  Rcwbell,  Let  nirneur,  and 
Camot ;  all  of  whom,  havine  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
king,  were  considered  as  bound  to  the  republican  cause.  On 
the  26th  of  OrtL<1<ek  the  Conrenfkm,  aAer  proclaiming  tbe 
beginning  of  the  i;ov«minent  of  tfie  faiws,  and  the  obUTion 
of  the  past,  and  ehangins  the  name  of  the  l*lace  do  la 
Rfvfduiion  into  lhat  of  Place  do  la  Concorde,  closed  its 
^itlincjs,  and  the  new  governriieiit  wms  installed.  Its  jinliry 
wa»  at  first  moderate  und  conciliatory,  but  it  stood  txposwl 
to  the  attacks  of  two  parties,  the  royalists,  including  those 
wlio  were  attached  to  tho  constitutional  monarchy  of  17?M, 
nnd  the  revolutionistSi  or  jacobins,  supported  by  the  mob. 
In  Soptw^ier,  17!I6»  %  eonniraqr  of  the  letter,  hmidcd  by 
Bkbeui  who  pradafmed  'the  wm^  of  general  happiness 
and  of  ab<iolute  democracy,'  prt)posing  to  make  a  new  and 
equal  distribulion  of  property, made  an  atlaek  on  the  Direc- 
tory, which  was  repulsed  by  th<-  guard,  and  Balwuf  and 
other  leaders  were  tnod,  condemned,  and  cxerul<Ml  Ilv 
the  elections  of  May.  17'J7,  for  a  new  third  of  the  loembers 
of  the  councils,  the  royalists  of  various  shades  obtaincrl 
many  seats  in  tho  legislature.  The  policy  of  tho  Directory, 
both  domeitic  and  fiiroieii*  was  now  strongly  censured  in 


the  oottneda,  who  uked  1S»  peace  and  eeonomy,  end  ftrn 

repeal  of  the  laws  against  trie  eniignmts  end  the 


The  conduct  of  Bonaparte  towards  Venice  was  animanveited 
U|»on.  Camillc  Jordan,  a  de]«uty  from  Lvon,  inadi'  a  spoeeli 
in  favour  of  the  rtf-establishmeut  of  public  worship.  Tlie 
club  of  Clichi  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  partisans  of 
the  opposition.  Barthelemy.  who  had  been  meantime  ap- 
pointed direi  lor,  inclined  to  the  same  side,  as  well  as 
Uen«ntl  Pich^ra,  Borb^  Marhois.  and  othen.  Camoi, 
eaotlier  diieeier,  endeevouted  t»  mediaie  betweMi  the  twe 


parties,  but  to  no  effect.  Tin;  Directory  being  alnnneJ, 
called  troops  to  the  nciglHioin  hood  of  Paris,  whirh  was  .ui 
unconstitutional  measure.  At  length  Augereuu  came  wilh 
a.  violent  message  from  Bcmaparic  und  thi^  vieiorious  army 
of  Italy,  offering  to  march  in  sup|>ort  of  the  Directory,  and 
threateniti^  the  dts^^uised  royalists  in  tlie  reuncils,  mceuiiig 
the  opposition.  This  was  tbe  fiiat  direct  interferenm  of  the 
eimiei  in  the  internal  alTairs  of  France.  Tlic  majoritv  o| 
the  Directory,  consisting  of  Barras,  Rewbcll,  and  La  lie 
veiliare-L''|iaux,  appointed  Au^jen  an  r.iilit;ir\  <  r.ni inutuler 
of  Pans,  \sho  stirrounded  the  liall  s.f  the  ncuiriis,  arrcslcd 
Pielirgrti,  Willot.  Ramel,  rttid  jirevenleil  by  force  the  other 
opposition  members  from  taking  their  seals.  The  re- 
mainder of  tho  members  being  either  favourable  to  the 
Directory,  or  intimidated,  appointed  a  commiiision  whi«-b 
made  e  report  of  some  conspiracy,  and  a  law  of  public 
safety  was  qnieUy  passed,  by  wnich' two  directors,  Barthe- 
lemy and  Chmot.  and  fifty-three  members  of  the  councils, 
were  exiled  to  Freneh  Gviiana.  Cartiot  esr  iped  to  G<  r- 
many,  but  Barthelemy  was  transported.  The  Dirmory 
added  to  tile  !i~t  the  editors  of  thirty-five  jonnials,  besides 
other  persons.  Two  now  directors,  Francois  de  Neufcha- 
teau  and  Merlin  de  Douai,  were  chosen  in  the  room  of  the 
two  proechbed.  This  was  the  coup  d'etat  of  Fnietidor 
(September),  1797.  Tlierc  was  now  a  iiartial  return  to  e 
system  of  terror,  with  this  dillbtenoef  that  imprisennenL 
"        cation  of  {fftiperty,  were  snbstitoted 


irtation,  and  eonlbeation  < 

for  the  guilliifine.    Tlie  l.iws  ac:ainst  the  priests  an<l  emi- 
grants were  eiilorced  more  strictly  than  ever.    Hy  a  l.iw  ot 
the  30th  of  September,  I  "'.'7,  the  public  debt  was  redi;ee<i  to 
one-third,  vvhieli  was  ealltij  con!iolidat4:d,  and  was  acknow- 
ledijed  by  the  stale,  the  creditors  receiving  in  lieu  of  the 
other  two-thirds  bons,  or  bills  which  mold  only  be  em- 
nloyetl  in  the  purelnse  of  national  property,  and  \s  luch  fell 
Immedintely  to  between  It  or  80  per  cent.  Forced  lonns» 
cenflseations,  end  the  plunder  of  Italy,were  the  diiof  finan- 
cial resources  of  tho  government.    The  paper  money  had 
lost  all  value.  [Assignats.]    Govprnmont  lotierics,  which 
h  id  !m  i  u  a' (ilished  by  the  Conwniion,  were  re-established 
by  the  Direciiiry.    A  ministry  of  poliw  was  crenteil,  whiej; 
interfered  with  tl»c  locomotion  of  individuals,  by  r»fniiniii* 
pa.ssparts  anil  carte*  de  snroi'.  and  made  arrchts  and  domi- 
ciliary visits  under  pretr.u  e  i  f  4uspieiun.    The  periodiral 
press  was  orbitrarily  intciivrcd  with.   In  the  niidst  of  all 
this  tbe  Directory  was  mainly  supported  bv  the  influonne  of 
Bonaparte's  Italian  viotoriet,  ibltowed  bv  tne  peace  of  Cam- 
pofiirmio  with  Austria.  But  an  art  which  threw  the  greatest 
obloquy  up'in  the  Directory  was  its  unprovokwl  invasion  t)f 
Switzerland  in  M'iH.    Cannot,  from  his  exile  in  Germany, 
"as  lo.id  III  his  (lenunriatioiis  nf  ilii*  political  ei-ime,  \^lni'a 
lie  said  '  venlied  ilie  faljU'  of  the  wolf  and  tho  lamb.'  Tlie 
republicans  in  the  interior  were  also  greatly  dissatisfied 
with  the  diroctoritil  dictatorship,  and  as  by  the  new  elec- 
tions of  1799  they  mtuttfTed  strong  in  the  councils,  they 
openly  as.<iailcd  the  government,  which  was  no  longer 
supportc<l  by  the  presence  of  Bonaparte,  then  in  Egjgtt. 
-A I  the  smio  time  a  new  coalition  was  foniie<l  against 
Kranet;,  consisting  of  Austria,  Rii*tia,  England,  anrl  Tin  ki  y, 
and  the  Fremdi  armies  met  with  great  n  vt  rses  buih  m 
Italy  and  on  the  Rhine.     In  uue  hhorl  eitnipaiga  lliey 
lost  all  Italy  except  Gen  >;i.     .\ll  this  added  to  the  un- 
popularity of  the  Directory,  wliicli  that  year  consisted  of 
Barras  and  La  Rt'veilli*re-L»'paux,  both  of  (ho  first  nomina- 
iwn,  and  Treilbard,  Merlin  de  Douai.  aixl  Sicyes.  The 
councils  demanded  the  disiniasal  of  Treilhard  on  the  score 
of  informality  in  his  nomination,  and  of  La  Ileveillire  and 
Merlin  de  Douai  on  account  of  sevcnil  duirgcs  w  hich  were 
l  ictrrre-l  against  them.    Al'  the  ihree  gave  in  th'-ir  re^iL- 
iialioit,  and  were  replaced  by  (I  ihier.  Ri>ger  Dueos,  uiid 
Moulins,  Ihrec  obscure  ti  i  ri.    This  ehango  took  pl.ice  in 
June,  1799.    At  the  same  time  tlie  councils  circumscribed 
the  authority  of  t!»c  Director)-,  re-established  the  supn^ 
macy  of  the  legislature,  and  removed  the  ru^lnctiuiw  en 
the  press.  But  soon  after,  July  1799,  they  passed  a  mea- 
sure worthy  of  the  worst  timet  of  the  revolution.  Thu  «■» 
the  Maw  of  hostages,*  by  which  the  relative's  of  the  emi- 
grants, Ihe  ex-tioldes,  priests,  &c.,  were  made  answerable 
for  any  revoUs  or  other  otTence  agauisl  the  ivpiddic,  and 
liable  to  imprisonment  at  ti.e  discretion  of  ilic  local  authori- 
ties, sequestration  of  their  piroperty,  and  «^  en  tianspoi  laiion. 
Theauihoriiy  of  the  E\ei  uti\e  Diniiory  had  now  liomnie 
Teiy  weak  end  tbe  eounc  L»  thetiaeUcs  bcj^au  to  be  di\  iilvd- 
letffeea  the  violeat  .rapuUioana  «r  jMobma,  who  were  for 
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nMWWW  of  terror,  and  the  nwdtimta  ro|iublicans  wbo 
winhod  to  net  legnlly  aooording  to  tho  eonatitntioo  of  Um 

vcnr  111.  The  wlicy  of  the  jovenirocnt  WM  consequcnily 
vucillatinp.  Tnllcyrand,  the  minister  for  foreign  aflairs, 
tfave  in  liis  rcsinnafion.  All  parties  liad  cxhiuislfil  them- 
>chi>.s  by  ineirefiual  struKcles  wlulo  the  \na-i  «if  ilio  people 
hNi  xl  passive,  bein-.^  wenrv  (if  apitatiou  :  tiiis  general  pros- 
liHtioii  pre^>are<l  thevay  for  Bonuparte  s  uweiulcney  in  the 
r>no«'ing  llruroairet  wem  the  constitution  of  the  veor  :< 
aud  the  Directory  vem  overthrown,  aAer  four  years  exutt- 
enro.  The  principal  ehirgea  aeainst  the  Directory  are 
slated  under  the  head  Bamas.  See  also  Hiatoin  m  Ui- 
reff'tirtf  Executif,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Pkns,  180^  Ths  Unr  <rffhe 
r  ii  "r:jti<)n  vu  paaMd  under  the  adminirtntioiii  of  the 

1)  reelory. 

DIRKLTRTX.  (Linea  directrix,  a  directing  line.)  Tliis 
ti  vm  is  applied  to  any  line  (straight  or  curved)  whieli  is 
made  a  necessary  part  of  the  (lc?*cription  of  an)'  riir\e.  >40 
that  the  position  uf  tho  former  must  be  given  before  timl 
of  the  latter  is  kno\rn.  Thua  in  the  question,  'required 
the  enrve  deecribed  by  a  point  in  n  atimisht  line  the  two 
cnd«  of  which  must  be  on  two  flxed  ttI•^jllt  Vsm!  the  two 
(ixc'l  linos  are  direetrices.  Custom  has  sanctioned  the 
»pei-ial  application  of  this  term  to  lines  eonncctod  with  a  few 
ciM  ves,  and  particularly  with  the  elliiise,  hvperhola,  aud  con- 
eliuid  of  Niconicfle-;.  But  in  reality,  uitli  the  exception  of 
the  Circle,  there  cllu  In-  nn  tur\e\vli;(  h  without  one  or 
more  lines  to  which  the  name  ul'dircrtrix  might  be  given. 

DIRGE,  in  music,  a  hymn  fur  the  dead,  a  funereal  song. 
This  word  is  a  contraction  lA'  Dirige,  the  first  word  of  the 
antiphona,  '  Dirige,  Doiuine  Deus,'  chanted  in  theftinenl 
oernee  of  tho  Oatbolic  church.  The  abbreviation  aeenu  to 
have  crept  into  use  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

DISABILITY  (Law),  an  incapacity  in  a  person  to  inhe- 
rit lands  or  enjoy  the  pos>ession  of  them,  or  to  take  thai  be- 
iielU  which  otherwise  he  might  have  done,  or  to  confer  or 
grunt  an  estate  or  benefit  on  or  to  another.  All  pei>i>u-  \*  ho 
arc  disabled  from  taking  an  estate  or  benefit  arc  incapable  of 
granting  or  conferring  one  by  any  act  of  their  own.  but  many 
persons  who  are  by  £iw  inmiHible  of  disposing  (tf  property 
ninv  take  itoithor  ujr  inheritaaee  or  gift 

^i^ability  it  onlinarily  said  to  arise  in  (bur  ways:  By  the 
net  of  the  ancestor  ;  by  the  act  of  the  party  himself;  by  tho 
;u  t  ('t'the  law  ;  or  by  the  act  of  CJml. 

Ill/  th<'  net  i\1  Ihr  (uiTsl'^r,  a*  wlienr  ho  is  attainted  of 
lieasriii  or  niuider,  for  by  attainilcr  his  blood  is  cnrru])ted, 
and  his  children  are  ni;«de  incapable  of  inheriting.  But  by 
tlie  i^tat.  .1  and  4  W.  1 V.,  c.  lot),  §  10,  this  disabifity  is  now 
conQned  to  the  inheriting  of  lands  of  which  the  ancestor  is 
poweased  at  the  time  of  attainder:  in  all  other  cases  n  de- 
•cent  may  be  traced  through  him. 

fljr/  thd  act  nf  the  j  arty  himnelf,  as  where  aperson  is  him- 
>c<  If  attainted,  outlawed,  &c.,  or  where,  1»v  subseiiuenf  dcal- 
ln^;■  With  his  estate,  a  person  has  disabled  himself  from  per- 
I'lrniing  a  i're\ious  engagement,  as  where  a  man  covenants 
t'l  arrant  a  lease  of  land-,  to  one,  and,  before  he  has  dune  so, 
.sells  tlieni  to  another. 

Ihj  the  act  nf  late,  aa  when  a  man,  by  the  sole  act  of  law 
without  anydcfault  of  hisown,tsdi«ablc(Casan  alien  bom,&c. 

By  the  iiet  nf  God,  as  in  eases  of  idiotcy,  lunacy,  &c.,  but 
this  Itust  is  properly  a  disability  to  grant  only,  and  not  to 
take  an  estate  or  benefit — tat  an  idiot  or  lunatie  may  lake  a 
benefit  cither  by  deed  er  will. 

There  are  also  other  disahilitie-;  known  to  our  law,  a5  in- 
fancy, anil  ca\erlure;  hut  these  ?lso  uri'  contlnetl  to  the 
conferring  of  interests. 

Married  women,  noting  under  and  in  conformity  to 
PmvKRs,  and  formerly  by  fine,  but,  since  the  .Irtl  and  4th 
W.  IV.,  c.  74,  by  deed  executed  under  the  provisions  of  that 
statute^  niajr  oonTcy  lands ;  and  infbnta,  lunatics,  and  idiots, 
being  trustees,  and  not  having  any  bnwficial  interest  in 
(he  lands  Tcslod  in  them,  aio  by  various  statutes  enabled  to 
dispose  of  them  under  the  diiuothm  of  tlio  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. 

l*articular  disabililii's  nlsn  are  created  by  some  statutes; 
as,  for  instance,  Rnniau  Calholie,,  by  the  10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  7 
(the  Kmancioation  Act),  are  disabled  from  presenting  to  a 
bi-nefice:  and  forei<;ners  (altliou.L;h  natumlizod)  cannot  hold 
offices  or  take  i^raiiis  of  land  under  the  oroWtt.  [DxNIZRN.] 
(Cowel's  ItUerp. ;  Termet  de  la  Ley.) 

DISBUDDING,  in  hortiettttmck  oonsiste  in  removing 
liio  buds  of  a  tree  belbro  they  have  had  time  to  grow  Into 


young  brancfaM.  It  is  a  species  of  pruning  which  has  for 
Its  digeet  not  eolj  tiaioing,  but  also  e<>ouuroy  with  regard  to 
the  resources  of  a  tree,  in  order  tluit  there  may  be  •  greoier 
supply  of  nourishment  for  the  de^-clopment  uf  those  bud« 

which  are  allowed  to  remain. 

If  the  roots  are  capable  of  absorbing  a  i;i\en  (luantiij  of 
uutiilive  niatler  fur  the  supply  of  all  the  bud>  upon  a 
-tcni,  and  if  a  number  of  those  buds  be  removed,  it  must 
l  e  i?vidcnt  that  iln^e  which  remain  will  be  able  to  draw  n 
greater  supply  of  sap  and  grow  more  vigorously  than  they 
otherwise  would  havo  dooo.  This  ftet  oas  fhrniabed  the 
idea  of  disbudding. 

This  kind  of  pruning  has  been  ehiefly  applieil  to  pc:i<-li 
an  1  nectarine  tn-e*.  but  the  same  principle  w  ill  huld  goud 
With  all  others  nf  a  similar  description,  and  might  be  prae- 
ti.M'd  uiKUi  theiu  if  they  would  rep.iy  tin-  laboor  so  e\j«'nJLsl. 

The  French  gardeners  about  Montreuil  and  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Paris  have  canied  this  fCBotiee  to  a  gvsat  e&iont, 
uud  with  considerable  success. 

Several  of  their  methods  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Neill, 
tho  secretary  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  in 
1^  horticultural  tour.  In  one  of  them,  tanned  d  la  SieuU«, 
and  invented  by  Sieullo,  gardener  at  Yaux  Praslin,  ncnr 
Paris,  the  tmining  is  made  to  depend  entirely  upon  tlio 
exaclnesr.  of  disbudding. 

Tile  peeiiliarity  of  Siciille's  methml  is  as  follows: — .\fuT 
ihe  >:ijrk  has  been  budded,  two  branches  are  tr;iined  ot 
full  length  to  a  trellis  or  wall:  late  in  autumn  or  in  winter 
all  the  bud^  with  the  exception  of  four  on  each  shoot,  nro 
neatly  cut  out,  or  disbudded;  these  four  in  their  turn 
form  shoots  in  the  suooeeding  summer,  which  are  cut  down 
to  ahoot  ono^Uid  of  Ibeir  Mngdi  in  autumn,  and  also  din* 
budded  in  the  sane  manner  as  the  two  principal  branches 

of  the  preceding  year.  This  kind  of  pruning  being  al'.A  a\s 
perfonned  prevents  a  siipcrlluous  development  of  Imd,-* 
and  tiie  consequent  necessity  of  cutting  thein  ci^f  as 
branches  in  the  following  season.  Du  Petit  Tliouars,  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  much  resoect,  passes  a  high  erlo- 
gium  upon  this  system  of  Sieulle:  be  says,  'by  this  roirthod 
the  youne  tree  is  more  quickly  brouglit  to  fill  its  place  upon 
the  esfotier;  it  is  afkerwards  nMiie  easilv  kept  in  regular 
order:  many  poorer  flower^mds  are  allowod  to  develop 
themselves,  but  the  necessi^  of  thinning  the  fruit  is  thus  in 
a  great  measure  superseded,  and  the  peaches  produced  are 
larger  and  finer.' 

Dunioutier's  system  of  disbiuMing  is  somewhat  difrcnmt 
fn  ui  .Sieulle's.  Instead  of  perforuim^  this  ojieration  lalt  in 
autumn,  he  defers  it  until  spring,  when  the  buds  aie  un- 
fidded :  all  those  upon  the  young  shoot  of  the  previous  year, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lowest  and  the  one  above  the 
highest  blouom,  are  then  carefully  removed;  of  tho  two 
which  are  left,  the  first  is  termed  the  tenmon  de  nm- 
f  laeement  for  the  next  ycair,  and  the  latter  tt  allowod  lo 
I einain  to  draw  up  the  sap  for  the  maturing  of  the  fruit. 
This  inetlicxl  of  pruning,  as  far  as  disbudding  is  con- 
ceriK-'l,  IS  piTciR'iy  the  same  .OS  that  practised  by  Seymour, 
of  Curleton  Hall,  in  England. 

It  must  not  be  thought  however  tttm  this  statement  that 
the  training  of  Dumoutier  and  Seymour  is  the  same,  or 
that  their  trees  assume  precisely  the  same  appearance :  fur 
eum^e,  Dumoutior's  branehes  nroeeed  Ikom  two  j^ncipal 
arms,  Soymoni*s  flrnm  one  in  the  centre:  In  the  system  of 
the  former,  the  fruit-bearing  branches  am  on  both  sides  of 
the  old  wood;  while  in  that  of  tho  latter  they  arc  only 
allowed  to  grow  from  the  upper  sides. 

Disbudding  in  spring  is  frequently  and  Iwneficinlly  pmc- 
tiscd  b)  many  intelligent  gardeners,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  upon  English  ian-trained  peach-trees,  with  a 
view  lo  thinning  the  young  wood,  taking  care  to  Imvo 
enough  for  tlie  production  of  fimit  in  the  following  year. 

When  spurious  buds  esnbeiemovsil  Dram  |>eacQ  or  nec> 
torine  trees  belbre  derelopmentt  with  the  oertaintv  of  thokc 
sucreeding  which  are  allowed  to  remain,  it  must  be  of  ma- 
terial consequence,  us  the  latter  wi'l  not  only  bo  betli.T 
supported,  but  will  al.so  receive  a  greater  quantity  of  liKh'. 
so  essential  to  mature  and  ri]icn  the  yount;  woo<l.  t'li- 
furfunately  however  Sieulle's  plan  cannot  be  practised  with 
any  degree  of  success  in  England :  thoee  buds  which  are 
left,  and  tipon  which  so  much  dependence  is  placed,  often 
do  nut  grow ;  a  vacancy  is  the  conscqucitca^  and  Ihe  tree  is 
defonned.  The  climate  of  Montreuil  is  much  more  fovour- 
able  to  the  growth  of  the  peoeh<4ioe  than  that  of  ^tain ; 
and  although  the  winters  oiFuia  are  severe,  ]-ct  the  mmn 
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degree  of  snminer  heat  in  much  ^ator  there  than  in  any 
part  of  En  L'l  111*1 :  ami  jKsi  lmps  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil 
Tenders  pe;u  li  Uccs  much  more  yielding  to  art  there  than 
in  this  r  ounti) . 

Fur  tho^e  nm^jons.  however  lueful  the  pUn  of  disbiulding 
in  autumn  or  winter  nuij  1m  in  the  gnraeiu  of  France,  it 
would  be  improper  to  pnetiM  it  lo  my  WtmA  in  those  of 
England.  The  svitem  has  been  ftirly  tried  in  the  gaiden 
of  the  I^ndon  Hortiealtunl  Soeie^t  hat  hu  hmg  linee 
be«n  discontinued. 

It  has  however  boon  proved,  both  there  ainl  from  tlie 
lont;  experience  of  men  iii  pn\  utc  situation*,  ihui  u  i  ml  h  i  > us 
tliinnin^  of  the  hu<ls  ufh  i  tiuv  li;i\<'  lii'fn  vinfoMul  la 
spring  (when  an  experienced  individual  can  foresee  the 
strength  of  tho!>e  which  be  is  eboat  to  leave,  and  to  which  ho 
looks  for  hi«  ttvdt  in  the  following  jmrX  is  of  great  utility. 

DISC  idueut,  tincotU  is  used  for  the  tu»  of  a  circular 

^1  and  frequently  for  •  thin  plate  of  any  substance, 
we  speak  of  the  sun's  disc  (referring  to  the  appearance 
of  the  sun),  and  also  of  a  disc  of  metal. 

DISCIPLINE,  MILITARY,  the  series  ot  duties  winch 
are  to  be  perl'onue<l  b)  military  men.  It  nls<i  si^riilk^  !i 
roitlbrmity  to  the  regulations  by  which  those  who  sene  in 
tbe  enny  are  governed  in  all  matters  niating  to  the  prac- 
tice of  their  profession. 

DISCLAIMER  (Law),  a  plea  by  u  tenant  in  any  Ourt 
of  Reeord  in  whieh  he  diadeiTO  to  hold  of  hie  lord.  This 
disd&imer  of  tenure  n  a  fbtMtare  of  the  hnds  to  the  lord 
tipon  reasons  most  apparently  feudal.  And  so  likewise  if 
ill  any  Court  of  Re«>rd  the  particular  tenant  does  any  act 
\>li,<  h  ainuiints  to  a  virtual  di»<-lainier,  as  if  he  claims  a 
greater  estate  than  was  granle<i  to  hun,  or  takes  upon 
hira.sclf  thost.'  rights  which  beloin»  only  to  tenants  of  a  su- 

Eerior  claaK,  or  if  he  aitirms  tbe  reversion  to  be  in  a  stranger, 
y  attorning  as  his  tenaat»  collusive  pleading,  and  the  like, 
aueh  hefasrioor  anoanls  to  n  focfiiiton  of  his  partieubur 
estate.  The  writ  of  right  sur  diieUnier  was  the  old  form 
in  which  the  lord  took  advantage  of  the  forfeiture;  but  as 
it  WiLs  decided  that  tlic  tenant  might  be  treated  as  a  tres- 
pus.Her,  and  that  notice  to  (|Uit  was  not  necessary,  the  more 
eon\cnient  action  of  eject mcnt  was  generally  used,  and 
now,  since  the  stat.  3  k  I  \V.  IV.,  c.  27,  the 
by  writ  of  right  sur  disclaimer  is  abolished. 

Where  a  person  by  his  plea  denied  that  he  was  of  tbe 
blood  of  anotner.  he  was  also  laid  to  diselaim ;  and  there  is  a 
dtsdatmer  of  goods  as  well  as  lalldl^  as  where  on  a  n  arraign- 
ment of  felony  a  man  disclaims  tbe  goods,  in  which  case, 
though  he  should  be  acquitted,  he  loses  the  goods. 

One  of  the  pleadings  in  a  s>ii!  in  (Jliaiicery  is  aUo  ralU'<l 
a  <li<;claimcr.  as  where  a  defendant,  in  his  answer  to  the 
complainant's  bill,  disclauDs  all  int«MSt  in  the  matter  in 
f|uc»tion.   [Eqi'its' ] 

And  where  an  estate  is  given  either  by  deed  or  will  to  a 
person,  be  nay  by  deed  (wUch  need  not  do  enrolled,  or.  as 
It  is  called,  node  matter  of  record)  diielitai  nil  interest 
thereunder;  but  it  seems  that  for  this  pwpose  a  deed  is 
necessary,  and  that  a  parol  disclaimer  wooid  not  be  snfleient 
An  executor  is  said  to  disclaim  when  he  rcnoumcs 
prr»batc  of  the  will  of  his  testator;  and  this  is  generally 
effected  by  verbal  renunciation  b(  l.irc  some  judge  spiritual, 
or  by  simple  writing  under  his  hand,  in  either  case  the  dis- 
doimer  being  leewded  in  the  spiritual  court ;  but  where 
fhn  will  contains  a  devise  of  lands  to  the  executor,  the  dis- 
cdnimer  is  generally  made  by  deed,  for  although  a  dis- 
claimer by  the  before>mentioned  nsnis  would,  it  seeBS,  be 
operative,  yet  the  deed  is  preferred  as  aflbrdhig  evidence, 
in  deducing  a  title  to  the  lands,  of  the  f;irt  of  disclaimer. 

DISCONTIN  UITY  (Algebra,  Uc).  Continuous  chanRes 
are  those  which  are  so  made  that  no  two  states  exist  without 
every  possible  intermediate  state  having  been  in  existence 
between  thMB>  Thus  the  square  on  a  line  of  4  inches  oon- 
tnins  16  sqmre  inches,  while  that  on  a  Hue  of  5  inches  oon  • 
tains  S5aqnan>  inches;  and  there  is  no  poasible  area  between 
16  Mid  2ft  snoaio  inehsswhieh  is  not  eqosl  to  the  si|uafo 
dMeribed  on  some  line  between  4  and  ft  inshss.  That  is, 
if  *  straight  line  increase  continuou^tthoaqWfOdaMribod 
on  it  increas»'H  continuously. 

The  fir<-t  iii!r'>jurtion  of  discontiiiuily  arises  from  the 
attempt  to  represent  all  magnitudes  by  numbers.  Arith- 
metical symbols  cannot  represent  continuous  change  of  mag- 
nitude. If  a  foot  be  divided  into  2,  3,  4,  &o.  equal  poru, 
•nd  so  on  adin/hiitam,  thereoxistiafinUie BoaAmoflengthf 
whioh  will  not  be  repceaentod  by  any  wtaUoever  of  the  ra-: 
P.  {in  No.  ft33. 


suiting  fractions  of  a  foot.  Hence  the  diffuuliiesof  Ivcou- 
MKNNrRMii.E  niagmtiidi's,  «liich  I'r  iUi  the  failure  of 

tlie  attempt  to  rejiresent  llowinc;  or  '  outinuuus  changes  by 
the  means  of  changes  which  always  m  [iniie  flllilW  iBlanals 
as  m  passing  from  number  to  number. 

But  the  arithwetieal  dillleul^,  being  mtroduced  antece- 
dently to  the  expreta  consideration  of  discontinuity,  is  rarely 
treated  as  belonging  to  this  subject  In  the  higher  parts  of 
atathemstics  the  necessity  for  the  consideration  of  discon- 
tinaous  expressions  began  with  the  investigation  of  partial 
differeiitial  enuatioiis.  In  the  introduction  of  the  arbitrary 
luiiciioiis  wliicii  those  e<|Uafions  re(|uire.  disi  oiituuious  I'unc- 
tiiiiis  Were  tiiouylit  lo  be  ndniissible  by  Elder,  an  oiimion 
which  was  controverted  by  D'Alembert.  and  supporteu,  con- 
clusively, it  has  always  been  thought,  by  Ijigrange.  It  is 
our  own  opinion  that  not  only  the  arbitrary  fiinetion  of  a 
partial  equation,  bat  oven  the  arbitrary  constant  of  a  eom- 
mon  equation,  may  be  allowed  to  be  discontinuous,  unleaa 
the  ^ntran*  be  a  condition  of  the  problem,  expressed  or 
implied.  1?\  a  <liscimtiniioiis  coiis! mt.  \\c  nu-aii  oiio  \xliich 
l>rescr\i's  one  \ alue  bclwreii  certa.ii  liinii-  of  tlie  \.ilue  of 
the  variable,  vliichtlieii  suddenly  cbati^jts  its  \aiiie,  pre- 
serving the  new  vahie  till  the  varwble  attains  another  limit, 
and  so  on. 

The  subject  has  begun  to  force  itself  on  the  attention  of 
mathematicians,  and  aevOftl  fwnarkable  cases  have  boon 
pointed  out  in  wUeh  erroneous  conclusions  have  been  ar- 
rived at  for  want  of  considerations  connected  with  disoon- 

tiuuity.  There  is  a  full  account  of  the  state  of  this  question  in 
Mr,  Peacock's  '  Repoit  on  .\nal\-is.'  {Jiff.  Jim  Ass.,  Ib34. 

DISCORD,  in  niusic,  :.  sound  \\liicli,  when  heard  wiih 
another,  is  disagreeable  to  the  ear,  unless  irea:ed  accord. ng 
to  the  rules  of  art.  Discords  ore  the  'ind,  sharp  -Ith  (Tri- 
tonusX  Hat  S(h  (Semidiapcute),  minor  or  flat  7ih.  and 
mijor  or  ^aip  7th.  'The  ratios  of  these  are  9  :  8,  46  :  32, 
«4:4ft.9:^  and  I«:8.  The  »th  (» :  4)  ii  also  a  diaconl. 
and  though  only  the  octave  to  the  Snd.  is  eonsideTed  in 
harmony  as  a  vei^  different  intmol,  and  treated  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  'I'lio  -1th  (4  :  3)  is  eitlier  discord  or  coiicoi-d, 
according  to  the  manner  in  wliich  it  is  acc(,iii)'aiiic<l. 
[CkJNCORO.]  Dist'ords  commonly,  but  not  al\\a\s,  urei  re- 
pared ;  ;.  e.,  the  note  which  is  to  become  llio  discud,  is 
nrst  heard  as  a  concord:  and  their  resf»lutio>i  is  absolutely 
necessarv;  f.  e.,  the  discord  must  pass  into  a  conoor^ 
though  the  resolution  is  occasionally  retarded.  Examples :— • 


(6)(7)(3) 


C3)OM3) 
I 


Tlie  pcrfoet  ftth  in  the  ohotd  of  t  uid  the  3rd  in  tfao 
chord  ofj.  are  trsotod,  so  for  ai'vegncds  rasolution«  as  dis> 

cords. 


DI800UNT.  a  sum  of  monev  deducted  fhnn  a  debt  in 
consideration  of  its  being  paid  bobm  the  uanal  or  supulated 
time.   The  circumstance  on  which  its  foirness  is  founded 

is,  that  the  cre(yior,  by  receiving  his  money  before  it  be- 
comes due,  lias  the  interest  of  the  money  during  the  intet 
\al.  Consequently,  he  should  only  recoi.e  so  much  as,  put 
out  to  interest  during  the  period  in  question,  will  realize 
the  amount  ol  his  debt  at  the  tunc  when  it  would  have  be- 
oomo  due.   For  instanoe,  IQOL  is  to  he  paid  at  the  end  of 
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three  years,  wbat  should  be  paid  now,  interest  beins  4  per 
raut.  ?  Here  it  in  evident  tlial  ifwa  divide  the  vImm  debt 
into  11-2  (ill-  luo  -f  3  X  4)  parts,  100  of  fh«w  perts  will  make 

l!i>'  ii;luT  1^  ill  ilircu  St-ars  (;it  simple  inturo'stl.  wlienrc  tho 
I  i  uilmH  iu^w  <1iii>  is  tho  1 1  Jth  part  of  lO.OuU/.  or  b'J/.  i*.  'JiL 
Tlic  rule  is,  ti  Ik-iiij;  the  nuinbiT  of  jfurn  (afhiction  or  num- 
ber uiid  fraction),  r  tho  rate  ]>er  ceul.,  aud  D  the  »uib  due, 

100  D  .   ,  _  Dnr 


Preseat  vtilue 


diiicouitt 


1094-Ar'  100+ «r 

In  practice,  it  is  usual  not  to  find  the  diaeount, 
but  to  oUow  interest  on  tlie  vhole  debt  in  tho  shape  of 
abatement.    Thus  it  would  be  considered  that,  in  the-  pre 
evduiK  example,  three  venra'  discount  upon  lOd/.  nt  4  ]ht 
een(.  is  I '2/.,  or  88/.  would  In-  cDUsi'lcred  as  the  prcienl  valm-. 

la  truuactious  which  usually  proceed  on  compound  in- 
tamt,  M  m  viluini;  l—iw,  uinuities,  &c.,  the  prmciple  of 
diseoiiot  ia  itrielly  pweoned.  The  pcewnt  v»lue  ia  the 
praceding  cate    m  ittnoet  luul  Ann, 

— — .aoddwdiaeoiintD— — ; 

(i+p)"  (i+P)" 
where  p  is  tite  rale  per  pound  (not  per  cent. :  thus  it  b  *04 
lor  1  per  I'l  lit.).    But  ri.'riiurso  is  nsiuilly  h:i(l  to  the  tables  of 
pnircui  value*  winch  accyujpauy  all  works  oii  annuities  or 
compound  interest.  [Intkrbst.J 

Tlic  name  of  discouni  is  also  applied  to  certain  trade 
allowances  upon  the  nominal  flieee  of  goeda.  In  some 
kaucho*  of  trade  tbeae  allovaucM  'vhj  aooocdice  to  the 
citcunutaneea  which  affect  the  marketi,  and  what  1b  called 
discount  ia  in  hei  eeeewMied  by  fluctoationa  in  prioes 
which  it  is  thought  eonvenient  to  maintain  nominally  at 
uuviiryinjj  riiits.  This  nygtem  is  practised  in  sonn  'ir  .  tches 
of  vviKili'salc  liulK'rdashery  businesit,  bimI  mo  liu^y  now 
before  ns  a  list  of  prirus  furnished  to  his  custonjers  by  a 
manufacturer  of  tools  at  Sbeflicld,  in  which  the  nomiual 
priec  of  each  article  is  continued  the  same  at  which  it  has 
atood  for  many  years,  whUe  to  erory  diSerent  species  of 
tool  there  is  applied  a  diflerent  and  a  fluctuating  rate  of 
diieoamu  thia  wietuatimi  conatittttiiw  in  ihct  a  diffeience 
of  price  between  one  period  and  aoolSer:  the  ittae  ef  dh- 
t-uunt  iu  this  list  vary  from  j  to  40  pet  Oeilt.  ttpoB  the 
nominal  prices  oi  the  ditrcrent  articles. 

The  term  discount  is  also  cmployeil  lo  Rinnify  olher  nu'r- 
caulile  allowancc!>,  such  for  exaiuple,  iu>  the  ubatcmuui  of 
18  per  cent,  made  upon  the  biklances  which  underwriters, 
or  inaurers  of  sea  risks,  receive  lU  the  end  of  the  year  from 
tlie  brokers  by  whom  the  inanranoes  havu  been  effected. 
The  Word  discount  ia  Airther  used,  in  contradistinction  to 
pramium.  to  denote  the  diminution  in  value  of  seeuritics 
wiiich  are  sold  according  to  a  fixed  nominal  value,  or  ac- 
curding  to  the  price  they  may  have  originally  cost.  If,  for 
example,  a  shiur  in  n  caiKil  I'oinpany  upon  wliirh  loo/,  has 
been  paid  is  sold  ia  thu  luai  kut  lor  iibi.,  the  value  of  he 
ahare  is  staieii  to  be  at  2  per  cent,  discount. 

DISLUVKRY.  ill  Law.  [Eguirv.] 

DISCUS  (tiftKo(,  dttmt),  a  quoit  of  stone,  brass,  or  iron, 
with  which  Uie  Greeita  and  Romans  diverted  tbeiOMlves 
in  the  publie  g«mes.  Hie  word  iaOieek.  Tbe  dbens, 
v.'hM:i  perforated  like  our  modem  qnoit,  waa  thrown  by  tlie 
liolp  of  a  thong,  put  tbruugh  the  middle  of  it  It  was  at 
other  tiuK's  (it  a  snlirl  inci  i  ,  and  was  then  liurlod  directly 
from  the-  luuid.  This  hist  incthwl  is  illustralefl  by  the  ce- 
lebraleii  statue  of  the  Discobohis,  or  qnuit  liirower,  atlri- 
bulMl  to  M}ru.  an  antient  copy  of  whicii  is  among  tho 
ntarble^  of  the  Townley  Gallery.  The  figure  is  represented 
in  aetiou  at  tho  precise  moment  of  dclivcrins  the  diacus. 
Ovid  {Mftam..  li.  x.,  v.  1 73)  and  Statius  iTheb^  H,  v.  646) 
have  both  described  the  divenwon  of  thediieiwj;  «ae  also 
^iri  Fabri  Agonisticon,  tivt  tk  Jte  AMrtioa,  Ludiniue 
P'eti'ruiii,  4to.,  Lii;;*!.  IjJj,  li.  ii..  c  i. 

The  tenn  dusous  was  hkewise  applied  to  circular  sliields 
or  bucklerss  of  a  Ian.  '        ,  (jlaced  in  the  temples,  on  w  hirli 

great  actions  weie  rujacscotcil,  or  (he  nmnes  of  thoso  who 
ad  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  country  in- 
aoribed.  One  of  the  funuer  of  these  is  in  the  Townley 
Gallery  at  dM  British  Mu^-uui,  Room  iii..  No.  36,  con- 
tainiag  the  nanai  ef  the  ephelii  of  Athena  under  Aim.' 
mrnm,  when  he  held  the  olBce  of^eoHnetei.  Sufli  too 
was  tl>e  shield  of  8eipi<>  Africanus,  found  in  the  Rhone  in 
]f>i6,  engraved  m  Spv^n's  '  Miscellanea  Eruditte  Antiuui- 
laii.N,'  eiiil,  IfihS,  p.  Ii2.    Anacreon  hii'-  an  o<Io  on  a  disk 

u£  iilvei^  xei^resaiiUi^^  Veiuift  suiag  ksm  Um  ms»;.  UiL 


Kic  AiTicov  tx«vTa  'A^oiiTfiv.  See  likewiae  Mentflmoon* 
Sumiem.    rAni^  JijcpUqn  itv.  iii..  p.  04. 

DISDIAPA'SON,  the  name  given  by  the  Cvteeka  10  a 

scale  of  two  i)ct;i\('S.      fT^i  M'As(  iN.] 

DISK,  a  term  in  botany  si^inlyjn^;  iuiv  rui^'  or  who  1  of 
glands,  scales,  or  utlicr  hoihes  that  MU'roui.d  the  base  of  an 
ovary,  interveinu^  hvlweeii  it  and  the  !>taueDs.  In  its  most 
common  state  it  is  a  fleshy  wax-like  ring  as  in  the  oranqv ; 
it  frequently  forms  a  yellowish  lining  to  the  caly.v,  as  in  the 
plum  and  cherry,  unci  not  unfinaqueiltly  rises  up  like  a  cup 
around  the  ova^  as  in  the  trae  fmaaj.  The  latics  renden 
it  probeUe  that  the  diak  ia  nothing  but  an  inner  whorl  of 
rudimentary  stamens.  Previously  to  the  expansion  of  the 
flower  tiio  disk  contains  fiecula,  and  is  dry  and  brittle ;  but 
after  tho  blossom  iuifold»  it  perspires  a  sweet  honey-hke 
llunl,  !uul  Ijecomes  toiif^h,  absorbing  oxygen  arid  paning 
with  carbonic  acid.  This  phenomenon  is  ^iinilar  to  what 
occurs  in  tho  germinatioa  of  seeds,  and  has  led  M.  Dunal  to 
the  opinion  that  the  eenwwion  of  tlie  fecula  of  the  disk 
into  augar  ia  fiur  the  patpoaeof  Ibmning  a  tune  oi  aunitlve 
natter  nr  the  atamena  and  ovary  at  the  tine  of  fertiliBatioii* 

Siat  aa  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  germination  of  seed  la 
r  the  purpose  of  supplying  food  to  the  voung  embryo. 
DISLOCATION.  Various  parts  of  the  budy  are  liable 
to  be  displaced  by  the  direct  application  nf  viuicuto  ui  bj 
more  gradual  causes.  But  the  term  Jislocution  is  commonly 
appropriafeel  to  dispUc«tNCitts  occunriog  about  the  joints. 
In  tliH  sense  it  is  nearly  synonymeua  with  luxation,  but 
not  entirely ;  for  the  latter  term  oanies  with  it  more  of 
tho  idea  of  external  foroe^  and  ia  not  quite  so  generally  ap- 
plied. It  ia  usual,  fur  ioataiuML  fo  q^eak  ef  the  ifik/eoefMW, 
not  the  baration,  of  the  internal  eartilBge  of  the  knee;  and 
the  latter  term  i'  1  1  i  i  ifever  u.scd  in  de.si  ribiii)^  the  dis- 
placements of  the  small  bone-s  of  iLc  or  ujLstfjj,  or  of 
single  vortcbm. 

The  injuries  classed  under  this  title  may  be  effected  by 
external  violence,  or  by  tlie  undue  contraction  of  muscles, 
or  by  both  of  these  cauaea  combined :  and  they  leault  in 
some  instances  finom  dieeaM  within  the  jointa  UiemaeLvei» 
by  whieb  their  hngiemti  are  weekeoed  or  deatreyed,  «Bd 
their  aoeketa  reBOered  fnseeuie  by  uloonktion  and  other 
gradual  change?. 

When,  by  the  protrusion  of  tiie  bone  thnxmh  ilie  ^k.u 
or  otlierwise,  the  <iislo<-aliou  iscnmpliealed  wuii  an  external 
.  wound  e.\]>osini;  the  eavity  of  the  joint,  it  is  siud  lu  be  txiin- 
pnmi'l :  and,  as  in  the  parallel  cose  of  fracture,  tiiis  aggra- 
vation of  the  ii^jury  is  very  serious,  and  the  vami  skilAil 
management  ia  lequired  to  save  tho  lite  or  limb,  whoie  the 
injury  happen*  to  one  of  the  laq;ar  joiota. 

The  pa^rtieular  dialeoatioii  takea  ita  name  either  from  the 
joint  itself  or  from  the  furthest  bone;  and  various  term-.  ;ue 
added  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  di>plaeeiiieiit,  or  tin- 
new  situation  of  tin-  lu-ad  of  the  bone.  Thus  the  most  com- 
i  ni  III  form  ot  the  accident  at  the  hip  is  called  '  a  dislocattou 
of  the  head  of  the/'>;;ii//''  (thigh  biMie  i  '  hacktBBFdt  Vfiom  th0 
■  d  .rmm  Hit'  (flat  part  of  tho  hauuch-bono). 
'  Any  bone  may  be  displaced  in  any  direction,  but  the  aa> 
cident  hapMii*  moat  frequent^  in  thoae  jointa  and  dtreo- 
tioaa  ill  which  the  extent  or  motion  is  the  gnatett.  Thuath« 
most  common  dislocation  is  that  of  the  shoulder,  which  ia 
the  most  movable  joint ;  and  its  most  frequent  variety  is 
that  in  which  the  brad  of  the  liinni'rus  (or  1n>iic  of 'the 
upper  ann>  is  drawn  downwards  into  tiie  a^viHa  (or  aim  pit  > 
by  the  sudden  conlraflion  of  certain  stroii;;  mus  Ics.  Thi-s 
Imppens  when  the  arm  is  ratsed  to  lire  utmost,  as  in  reacli- 
ing  to  close  a  window ;  that  is  when  it  has  luuvc  l  ihroii>iU 
an  angle  of  ISO**  degrees  from  itt  natural  pgoitioD.  Xiie 
moat  usual  dislocation  of  the  hip  ia  that*  alteedy  mentioiied, 
on  the  dorstun  ilii  for  the  lame  raaaun.  It  is  generally  pro- 
diiced  by  sudden  pressure  or  a  blow  on  the  uee  when  the 
thigh  is  bent  :  t;  l!ie  abdomen  ;  tho  head  of  the  fiouir  is 
thus  driven  backwards  from  the  socket,  aud  is  then  drawn 
farther  baok  and  upwarda  bf  the  powaifiil  miacka  of  dho 
buttock. 

The  jaw  is  sometimes  thrown  out  of  joint  by  the  VMCtt 
act  of  yawning;  and  that  accideut  bappeoed  to  a  WSUr 
tloman  known  to  the  writer  in  o{)euing  hi*  nontS  to 
make  the  uaaal  response  at  ohuroh.  The  word  was  cut 
abort  at  the  first  syllable;  fbr  in  such  ca.«e«  ihu  chin  sud- 
denly drops  and  is  thrown  forward,  and  it  is  impossible  by 
any  effort  to  shut  the  mouth.  1  iij*  dijiiie-siii;^^  but  irresisti- 
bly ludi<  iou>  .1. vi  1  ill  may  be  relieved  iionie^liaiiilv  bv  uuv 
^  bj^stuudui  >»j»j^ym^a uoj^kui  souud hia  tlMiUUM  aiwi  | 
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tbem  fimly  np»in«;f  the  Vmrk  Iccth,  .'n  to  pn,-*s  them 
downward-^,  whilti  with  thu  t'ntu^vra  »ntl  palniN  the  chin  i» 
Btoa<hly  nii-od  and  pttshed  backwards.  But  the  operator 
should  bo  on  tlie  alert  to  witbdnw  hi*  hands  the  inoinont 
the  iaw  snaps  Jjack  into  its  pltM^  or  ha  may  receive  a  very 
wniewat  mtimatioo  of  the  saoem  of  hia  «Abrta. 

It  will  be  vMilir  ttm  tnm  them  matanow  how  important 
•  pwt  is  played  by  the  musrlp^  in  determining  both  the 
OOmimBre  and  direction  ul  (Iil^sc  accidents.  Hence  urines 
in  rart  their  infrequi  rifv.  otVn  WDmi.Meil  iit,  durinf,'  iiifuacy 
and  childhood  :  fur  though  the  llexible  jouit*  of  the  youn^ 
have  a  gn  ai.  r  i  xrent  of  motion  than  those  of  the  adult, 
thoif  muscular  jMwar  k  not  only  weaker  as  oompar«d  with 
th<>  strength  of  their  Hjgatnents.  but  is  much  more  tardily 
thrown  into  action,  aa  my  be  ebeerred  ui  their  tottering 
^it.  The  fragility  of  their  bene*  It  another  oeuee  of  thta 
lufkeqiMiiey,  by  leodering  them  more  Italilt"  to  Ix'  broken 
then  ^tapleeea  by  external  violence.  The  oul>  dislix  aiioii 
that  is  at  all  romraun  in  children  is  that  of  the  hip.  w  hioh 
is  the  consequence  of  serofulowt  uloentiou  the  lim- 
Tn<-ut?  and  the  socket  siidef  the beM-ehapwt  heed  of  the 

fi^niiir  within  it. 

The  reader  will  be  prepared  hy  what  has  been  said  to 
learn  that  the  spasmodie  and  vwlent  ooutrectioB  of  the 
mnaeles  consequent  upon  tboM  dispbuiementB  ie  the  cUof  or 
oaly  ob^tAcle  to  their  leduetion. 

This  obji  ct  is  effiacted  by  a  prooesa  technically  called 
e.Ttfruiori.  roiisistiii;;  in  the  appliration  of  force  in  a  proper 
direction,  and  sicadily  kept  up  till  the  muscle'*  are  fati<;ufd. 
The  hea<l  of  thr  bone  is  thus  drawn  down  a  little  b<dow  the 
Ipvfl  ol  tho  joint;  and  being  lilted  over  the  wlj^e  of  the 
"  kLt.  sli|is  easily  into  its  place  upon  slightly  relaxing  the 
exieridiiig  force.  This  force  is  often  leqairad  to  be  very 
I'onsidcrable,  and  in  such  eaaea  it  it  enatooieiy  to  nabe  use 
of  a  block  of  nitUiee,  the  bone  vhieh  contains  the  socket 
having  been  Int  aecmely  ihted  to  a  staple  in  tbc  wall  by 
proper  bandages.  Luxation  of  the  lii|)  is  hero  supposed  , 
for  the  other  joints  are  ho  uiferior  to  that  in  s,trcuKlh  that 
their  displarctni  nts  may  generally  be  reduced  by  less  im- 
posing means.  It  i.-;  snmntimes  necessary  to  favour  the 
relaxation  of  tht;  iTHisrU-s  by  emetics,  warm  baths,  and 
bteedin^ .  nnd  it  is  reckoned  a  point  of  pood  mnnagement  to 
eaUoif  'J"'  ^iiention  of  the  patient  durini^  the  extenaioilbj 

eanoyiDg  hun  witbqtiaatioos  and  even  exoiting  him  toanigH'. 

AuBOtt  all  didoeationt  arising  from  aemdent  may  be 
reduced  in  this  way,  and  the  joint  rendered  nearly  or  quite 
a*  perfect  as  before :  but  this  can  only  bo  done  on  condition 
of  perferi  rest  during  a  perio<l  sulbcient  for  the  firm  un:on 
of  the  ruptured  ligaments;  for  if  this  precaution  be  not 
strictly  observed,  and  the  ligaments  an-  suffi  rcd  to  be 
Stretched  by  motion  while  the  uniting  substance  is  soft  aad 
extensible,  the  accident  is  ever  afterwards  liable  to  re- 
enr.  No  time  tbould  be  lost  in  aeeluqg  amittoncub  tat  the 
•welling  that  eomee  on  soon  rentes  the  nature  ef  the 
■ocide&t  obtenre,  and  the  reduction  oxtremolv  difficult  and 
pntinlbL  When  a  joint  ha.^  been  unreduced  for  a  certain 
time,  which  varies  with  the  particular  joint,  and  with  the 
bodily  strength  of  the  individual — the  weaker  having  the 
advantacro  in  this  respect — it  is  unwi.sc  to  make  any  attcinjit 
at  reduction.  The  parts  have  now  become  eoiuolioated  and 
adapted  to  their  new  situation,  and  either  flta  limb  it  p»T- 
manently  fixed  or  a  new  joint  is  under  process  of  Jbimation. 
In  the  latter  case  the  substitute  is  oft^  better  Ihui  might 
beespeoted;  and  as  this  curkmapninaian  of  Battue  oannot 
be  improved  upon  by  art,  it  is  bettor  to  leave  it  akme. 

The  ino>t  dangormis  dislocations  are  those  of  the  ver- 
tcbn©  or  bones  of  the  vpine.  because  in  tliat  citse  all  the 
parts  of  tlie  body  below  the  injury  are  paralyzed.  But  the 
vertebra}  ore  so  curiously  locked  together,  and  iiave  singly 
so  little  motion,  and  are  at  tbu  fcamc  time  so  well  supported 
by  ligaments  and  muscles,  that  thev  are  seldom  dislocated 
tmleM  hf  a  fofoe  tuflU-ient  to  break  as  well  as  to  displace 
them.  Such  an  iajin^  ia  almoat  always  &tal,  and  instantly 
■o  in  general  when  itlalmt  plaee  above  the  origin  of  the 
nerves  of  resuiralion,  that  is,  above  the  fourth  vertcbree  of 
the  neck.  The  object  of  tbo  executioner  in  hanging  a  eri- 
minnl  is  to  produce  thbeflhett  but  ho  mora  oltolt  flult  than 
succeeds. 

Ii  would  be  out  of  plare  in  this  work  to  deseribe  the 
various  dislocations  more  particularly.  The  reader  will 
find  Mine  addiiiuiial  information  on  the  subjeot  under  the 
bead  of  Joiim.  The  best  Sni^ith  traatiae  upon  it  ia  the 
bnye  work  «r  Sir  Aatlajr  Cooper. 


PT^MAL  SWAM?.  [Carouna, North;  Viroinia.] 
DISI'ART,  the  difference  between  the  semidiametor  of 
the  base  ring,  at  Iho  breech  of  a  gttO,  aiid  that  of  the  rioiF 
at  the  eweU  of  the  mmule. 

On  aocount  of  the  dispart,  ibm  line  of  atn,  which  is  in  a 
plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  tbc  ^un,  always  makes  a 
small  anijle  with  the  axis;  so  tl  ^ii  the  elevation  of  the 
latter  above  the  hori/,on  ia  greater  th;ui  iliai  uf  tlic  hue  t,t' 
aim:  an  aIlo«.iiice  fur  the  dispart  la  tuj»si!t|ue!Ulv  iiecesimry 
■.II  (leterininiiit;  iho  commencement  of  the  graduations  on 
liitt  tau'^'eiit  scale,  by  which  the  required  clevati«>n  is  s^ivoD 
to  the  gun. 

DlSi'ENSAEY,  an  institution  supported  by  voluntory 
contributions  far  the  supply  of  the  [kiot  with  medical  and 

statical  advice,  and  with  mcdicine!>  gratuitously.    Ii  >titu- 
tions  of  this  kind  are  of  very  recent  oricin.    Tin )  liilTor 
fiom  liutpitals  in  this,  that  the  si.  k,  wlu-n       Ui  tu'.-.itm  i 
pcisnnally  nt  the  in»litiUion.  are  \L--ite<l  it  lln-ir  own  Imiuti* 
by  the  ineiliial  (tllu  cr-s  .i(  (lie  <  h>ini).    Each  i!is|iensary  ili- 
detfd  IS  restricted  to  a  eisrtatii  distrn  t,  beyond  the  limits 
which  the  patients  are  not  visited  at  their  own  bouses.  To 
every  dispensary  there  are  always  attached  one,  and  some- 
times two  physicians ;  one  surt^on,  and  often  a  consulting 
sianoD*  and  a  resident  medical  ofHcer  who  ditpenaet  the 
mecueioet  pieeeribed  by  the  physicians  and  tut^ns. 
Everj-  subscriber  to  the  insiitutiDii  who  pays  annimlly  a 
certain  sum  is  called  a  j;overuor,  who  is  entitled  to  luive  at 
least  otic  patient  always  on  the  boitks  :  a  |n  rson  who  sub- 
scribes a  lartjer  iiiiioma  iii  oin:  sum  is  ealitnl  a  lile-governor, 
«ho  may  have  two  or  more  patients  on  the  list.  The  me- 
dicines, which  are  commonly  purchased  in  considerable 
quaotitiaa  at  a  time  and  at  wholesale  prices,  ^  dispensed 
in  anexpemttve  Ibrms,  and  in  this  maaiMC  the  extent  of  the 
relief  afforded  it  great,  while  the  eoitit  triflmg.  No  odier 
kind  of  charity  affonls  so  much  real  assistance  at  so  small 
an  expense,  and  perhaps  fewer  objections  apply  to  thus  than 
to  any  other  mode  of  giving  eleemosynary  aid  to  the  pt«n .  1  \ « 
peculiar  excellence  is  that  it  enables  the  sick  po<ir  to  obtain 
iulvice  on  the  vi-ry  lirit  day  of  tlu  ir  illness.  E\en  the  great 
luetropohtan  hospitals  areottenso  full  that  urgent  ca^es  are 
constantly  obliged  to  wait  days  and  even  weeks  bcflm  ad- 
mission can  be  obtained  i  but  by  means  of  the  dispensary 
poor  familieik  and  even tne  beads  of  such  families  in  reguhnr 
employment,  may  peoeura  medical  and  sui^ical  asetitanre 
witaoat  leavhig  their  oecUTntion  even  Ibr  a  day.  It  would 
be  a  great  iniprnvnmcnt  in  the  principle  of  these  institutions 
if  some  contribution  townrd.s  their  support  on  tiie  )  art  of 
the  poor  themselves  were  rcfiuircii  1o  entitle  tlinn  to  .nail 
themsclve<*  of  the  advantages  w  hirbthcy  atl'ord.  Tins  would 
remove  the  only  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  such 
establushnictits,  and  would  enable  the  independent  labourer, 
without  asking  charity,  to  procure  the  best  advice  for  bis 
sick  family  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  he  ean  poaaibly  do 
at  present. 

DISPENSATION  (Law).  The  only  kind  of  dispensa- 
tion now  used  is  thsi  by  which  the  bishop  of  a  atocesc 
licenses  a  clergyman  within  his  jurisdiction  to  iiuM  tw  ,,  or 
more  benefices  according  to  their  value,  or  to  reside  out  of 
the  bounds  of  his  parish,  or  di^enaot  With  aome  otber  par- 
tieular  of  his  strict  duty. 

Formerly,  not  only  in  ecclesisjtical  jurisprudeaos,  but 
also  in  the  civU  and  criminal  codes,  the  subject  of  diipen* 
sations  occupied  a  laige  space.  They  formed  a  great  sourot 
of  the  revenue  of  the  court  of  Romei  fin  the  pope's  diiv 
pensationa  prevailed  against  the  law  of  the  eonntry  ia 
if  not  most  instances,  indeed  in  all  uf  an  ecelc  las. 
luui  nature;  thi.s  abuse  was  however  aboli.slied  bv  the 
statute  J5  Henry  Vlll.,  c  21 ;  and  the  power  of  the  [  ojio 
to  grant  dispensations  not  contrary  to  the  taw  of  GikI,  but 
only  to  the  law  of  the  land,  \\  a-s  j;rinteil  to  the  atchbi-hop 
of  Canterbury  under  certain  restrictions.  It  is  Inndly  ne- 
cessary to  atete  that  from  the  spirit  of  the  thues  this  pon  er 
is  never  eitereited  in  civil  cases,  and  but  in  e  few  r«.  es  of 
purely  ecclesiastical  cognlmnce,  and  in  thoae  the  vsage  has 
bepomc  the  law  rather  than  the  exception.  This  rij,ht  of 
tho  archbishop  in  some  cases,  as  to  grant  special  licences  of 
marriagob  icc«  hat  hem  expreiily  recognised  by  the  legia- 

lature. 

Formerly  alio  the  crown  claimed  a  dispensing  power,  by 
which  it  could  exempt  a  person  from  the  ordinarj-  liabilities 
to  the  laws  of  the  realtn :  the  Umits  of  tliis  power  were  never 
eatacily  defined,  but  in  conatquenca  of  the  gross  abuse  of 
It  during  the  reign  of  Jamee  IL,  it  wat  expresslv^bolished 
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th«  Bill  of  Rigbtt  on       acwMuon  of  VllUaim  «ad 

nSPF.R SION.  Light,  IS  m Kooive  it  ftom  the  fan  or 
from  othor  original  oouieoi  m  a  otar,  a  ftni,  >  cmidl^  tc4L. 
appears  to  fli«  wmm  w  •  sininle  undefsonipnilil*  elsincnt 

V>y  the  inHtruiTicnlulity  of  which  ohjccts  urc  iH-rccivcd  :  imd 
as  for  the  peculiar  colours  of  ho(hi's,  wo  naUirally  consider 
thciQ,  Bcconling  to  (jur  early  unpiessiona,  as  belonging  to 
the  bodict*  thomselvus,  or  infu'ront  in  them.  W**  are  partly 
undecciviHl  in  ihit  view  by  t  in- <  h;iiigingoolouri4  of  birds' lea- 
theiSi soap-bubble*, compound  silk  texturps  &c.,  hut  are 
ombWI  to  trocv  the  immediate  cause  of  ihc  culours  of  bodies, 
wbotlm  pennMHint  or  tmtrientt  by  tb«  wnalysis  of  light 
fbmished     the  well-knoini  expeirniionte  of  the  glass-prism. 

The  triangular  priim  used  for  thi«  purpose  is  a  solid,  ter- 
minated by  two  equal  and  exactly  gimilar  trian^'lcs,  and 
hiu  iiig  l>csides  three  plane  faces  of  a  rcctan^'ular  fortn,  con- 
tained by  the  sidea  of  the  triangles  and  by  n>;l>t  lines  or 
cd<:es  ioinin;;  corresponding  an^rles  of  the  two  triniiRular 
tmiics above-mentioned;  an'l  any  imaginary  right  lino  with- 
in it  parallel  to  thc«c  ed^es  around  which  the  |nilDl  is 
capable  of  reviving  is  callM  tbeonV    the  print. 


A 


K 

In  the  uuesed  figure  the  triangle  BAG  roproBente  e 
OBOtioii  of  the  prism  perallel  to  ibi  Mwis  or  perpendicnlar  to 
tie  BXia.  D  B  we  shall  supiNMc  to  be  a  ray  or  ex<«edingly 

narrow  beam  of  solar  liglU  iiundent  from  raru  <  or  air  on 
the  prism  at  K;  this  ray  of  whUf  light  uniors  the  pri^m  at 
that  point,  and  having  undergone  rcfmctjon  by  ihc  dinsi' 
medium  of  the  glass,  no  lonj^cr  proceeds  ns  a  si  m pic  ray  E  F, 
but  is  dispersed  or  divided  into  \  iin nis  i  ays  ofdiflVri'iit  co- 
lour* over  Uie  space  represented  in  the  figure  by/U  F,  and 
•BNigineat/F  ftom  the  prism,  undeiyoea  another  refrac- 
tion»  aoeli  that  the  portion/^  of  the  raypioeeedinK  from 
fit  atill  nam  leftaeted  than  the  ponion  F  6  from  ainoe 
the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  end  refraction  being  in  a 
constant  ratio,  that  portion  will  be  most  refracted  which 
has  the  greatest  incidence  :  let  now  this  dispersed  beam 
X/  ¥  O  be  intercepted  by  a  screen  or  wall  P  K,  and 
uom  which  extraneous  light  is  as  much  as  ])ossible  cx- 
eludod,  vo  shall  tlien  find  the  elongntal  bpai-e  F  (i  hril- 
Inntty  pahlted  over  with  tints  passing  gradually  and  in^en 

aibly  from  deep  rod  to  an  atlnuiated  violet*  in  the  following 
eider,  aa  deiMihed  by  NewtoOi  and  atnee  very  generally 
eoncorrod  in, — red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
violet.  This  experiment,  which  flrst  opens  the  analysis  of 
light,  is  easily  made  by  letting  a  beam  of  light  pass  through 
a  small  circular  liulu  in  a  shutter,  in  a  darkened  room,  on 
a  gla.ss  prism  such  as  above  described,  the  ret'i"a('ied  and 
dispersed  ray  being  received  on  the  onpmite  wall,  ceiling, 
or  Hoor.  according  to  the  position  of  tlio  nrism.  It  would 
be  BttU  more  effective  by  eoneentmting  tno  light  incident 
on  a  dauhlA  eontex  lena  in  ita  fben^  so  that  the  beam  £  F 
SMqrfnuRiate  more  maiW  ft«n  a  point  than  it  can  when 
reeebed  through  the  hole  ef  a  shutter;  Ibr  !n  the  latter 
case  rays  uro  admitted  which  are  inclined  to  each  other  at 
the  angle  subtended  by  the  sun's  disc  to  the  eye.  This 
primary  experiment  is,  however,  so  Camiliar  to  almost  all 
amateiuv  of  science,  that  it  will  not  bo  here  ne<essary  to 
enter  into  details  respecting  it.s  most  succ(>s>ful  npphcalioii. 

When  the  image  of  the  i>un  or  a  star,  candle,  kc,  is  thus 
ftnnod  by  admission  through  a  small  hole  or  narrow  line, 
and  the  foftaotion  of  the  prism,  the  ookMured  space  Qg* 
iriliieh  has  the  same  angular  oraadthaa  the  ofaioct  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  prism  (the  screen  being  sup- 

■  For  the  hU4nr\  nrihi4  ivtiiiKf  ffrynn*'! '  AniaKdiWto— <wtfi»  Fwwttl 
Tn«T:<  ,:c.:  IVist  •  T  o  I'.rliim.'.r.?:  3Dd '  LaOtnTnMlb'Wl  flM'Blfa 
•Bd  PtraoUec  Akw  Mid  rail,  of  NooolMtalila.' 


posed  also  parallel  to  ii\  but  which  ii^  considerably  elongated 
m  the  perpendicular  direction,  is  called  tlie  spertnmi ;  and 
that  angle  of  the  prism  BAG  the  sidc^  containing  which 
B  A,  AC,  have  been  traversed  bythosayDSFGia  called 
the  refracting  angle  of  the  prtam. 

Su])pose,  now,  that  a  small  orifice  O  is  made  in  the  screen 
at  some  point  of  the  spectrum,  so  that  rays  of  any  particular 
colour,  ^re*-!!  for  example,  may  be  transmitted  tlirough  it; 
and  let  the  transmitted  portion  be  again  subjected  to  refrac- 
tion throuj;h  another  prism,  this  beam  benig  supposed  very 
smalt,  to  ensure  its  puntv  or  near  uniformity  of  colour.  It 
will  not,  after  refraction,  be  again  deeomposod,  or  undeqge 
any  alteration  of  colour^  OKoept  in  nMpeet  to  brillianey, 
arising  f^n  tlhsorption  I17  theseoond  pnam:  thns  abowiag 
that  light  incident  on  the  first  prism,  when  once  decom- 
posed into  homogeneous  elements  by  refraction,  is  then,  at 
least  by  refraction,  not  furtlunr  decomposable. 

If  the  original  prism  U  A  C  be  turned  gradually  round  its 
axis,  preserving  always  to  the  incident  lifjlit  the  same  re- 
fracting angle  A,  the  spectrum  may  be  made  to  descend 
towards  K,  but  after  arriving  at  a  cortain  point  where  the 
deviation,  that  is  the  inclination  of  D  E  produoed  Ip  FG,  ia 
a  mmiDinn,  it  then  leaacends,  and  it  is  nsnal  to  taahe 
the  chromatic  ezperiments  in  this  definite  position  of  mini' 
mum  deviation.  This  occurs  when  the  position  of  the  prism 
is  such  that  the  angle*  of  incidence  i  pl  (  mergence,  or  their 
coniplciiicniK  D  K  B,  G  F  (',  ore  cquiii ,  I'ur  when  the  moving 
point  G  has  reacdied  its  lowest  tduce,  it  is  fur  a  moment  in 
the  condition  of  a  fixed  pouit  like  tbe  point  D,  througb 
wilidi  WO  may  suppose  the  incident  beam  admitted ;  hence 
rm  proceeding  from  D,  notwithstanding  a  small  variation 
of^hwidenee  ansins  from  the  rotation  of  the  prism,  reach  G. 
as  if  it  were  a  fixed  point ;  and  ainoe  in  diiqptrioait  is  of  ne 
oomequenco  to  the  paih  in  what  dheetien  we  suppoee  the 
rays  to  move,  it  foUowsthat  ru\  proceeding  from  G,  notwith- 
standing a  small  alteration  ul  U.i:  an^-le  C  F  G,  would  arrive 
at  the  fixed  point  or  orifice  D;  and  conseiiuently  the  t/«/(i  for 
the  determination  of  the  angles  D  E  B,  G  F  C.  in  the  position 
of  minimum  deviation,  are  praeiaoly  the  saiMk  and  tnenftats 
these  angles  must  then  be  equal. 

This  being  premised,  the  following  eaqr  calculus  will 
give  the  necessary  aaglo  of  ineideneo  to  produce  a  misinvm 
demtion 


A 


Since  the  angles  of  incidence  and  emergence  arc  equal, 
the  angles  formed  bv  the  interior  ray  E  F  with  both  t>idcs  of 
the  prism  are  equal,  or  the  triangle  A  E  F  is  an  isosceles ; 
let  2  a  be  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prianki  then  drawing 
A  M  perpendicular  to  E  F,  we  have  ^  B  AM  v  a,  whkdk 
being  the  complement  of  A  KM,  is  neoenarily  the  angle  of 
retraction ;  if  therelbre  ^  be  the  index  of  refraction  for  rays 
of  any  j;u  cn  colour,  the  anptle  of  incidence  P,  corresponding 
to  a  luinimura  do'iation,  is  given  hy  the  equation. 
Sin.  <F>  >  p  sin.  (a) 

For  distinctness,  suppose  the  proceding  index  of  rcfirar- 
tion  to  belong  to  the  extreme  red  rays,  and  let  ft'  bo  the 
index  fur  the  extreme  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum;  then, 
if  V  denote  the  augiu  of  incidence  corresponding  to  the 
mininram  deviation  of  the  Utter,  we  have 

Sin.  P'=/i'  sin.  a  ; 
and  sinco  a  is  always  less  than  a  right  angle,  and  fi'  is 
f;rcaler  than  ft.  therefore  P'  is  greater  than  I*.  In  other 
words,  when  the  red  rays  of  the  spectrum,  having  arrive<l 
at  their  lowest  position  on  the  screen,  begin  to  rt'asci-ml  by 
the  continued  rotation  of  the  prism,  the  violet  rays  w  ill  still 
descend  a  little  before  they  arrive  at  their  lowest  position. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  extent  of  the  spectrum 
contraota  from  both  ends,  and  an  angle  of  incidence 
intermcNliatc  to  P  and  1**,  wiiich  do  not  greatly  differ,  cor- 
responds to  the  minimom  or  brightest  spectrum;  and  it 
• 
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wonid  WTptkMw  UMltal  to  obMrra  what  dan  of  taji, 
dothscd  If  VtnnhiaM*  Vnm,  bad  tInD  dbtainod  Aeir 
nunimum  demtipn;  that  ia»gneh  vlwM  index  of  t«ft«etion 

.  Sin.  P. 

We  have  seen  that  compound  light,  the  sun's  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  decomposed  into  ilB  hoDMgeneous  eoiuti- 
taoit  my»  by  reffaetion  thnvgli  a  UaaaMvont  pvimi.  Con- 
venely  it  may  be  Krompmimed  hito  lieht  nmtlar  to  the 

original,  meivly  by  makini;  the  niys,  thus  separated,  by 
another  refraction  to  orrupy  the  same  plncc.  This  may 
be  eJferti'il  by  plncing  :i  |>n--in  nl  i  \ai  tl\  ••iinilar  niuteriul 
and  firm  to  that  alrcudy  ii>m.'<1,  wi;h  its  rofracling  anqlu 
tin  iii  il  in  a  direction  opptisitc  to  tliat  of  the  former,  so  that 
the  near  faces  of  both  prisms  may  be  pandlel ;  for  the  ny» 
ontoring  the  second  prism  are  in  the  same  oooditioii  as  if 
wo  niBttMed  thov  diiaotioii  iavortod.  that  thtj  nay  ropaaa 
Araagh  the  int{  and  thavafefo  thev  emerge  in  a  innilar 
coronound  ray  with  the  original,  vhMh  nay  abo  be  eaaily 
confirmed  by  experiment 

Tho  rays  issiiins;  from  ll»o  soooml  fare  of  the  rcfrartiiiL; 
prL^m  may  alho  la-  collected  by  means  of  n  double  coii\ex 
lenn,  so  !ia  all  to  iwel  very  nearly  in  it*  principal  tlw-us, 
where,  if  the  ima^e  be  receivetl  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  the 
original  rumpound  light  will  be  reproducefl. 

When  the  light  of  the  sky,  admitted  through  a  small  hole 
in  a  shutter  in  a  dark  room,  is  refracted  by  a  prism,  if  an 
eye  is  placed  behind  the  prism  in  the  nwition  vliich  the 

rtrum  would  occupy  on  a  screen,  the  note  will  appear  of 
partic»ilar  colour  of  the  ray  which  reaches  the  eye, 
chan'^in({  continually  from  one  colour  to  aiujlhcr  as  the  e\e 
occuptoi  ilifTerciit  parts  of  the  sj^^'ctrum. 

The  prismatic  analysis  of  light,  together  with  the  pheno- 
mena relative  to  the  transmission  and  absorption  of  light, 
eitablcd  Newton  to  conclude  that  the  colourf«  of  natural  bo 
dies  arc  not  inherent  qualities  of  tixtse  bodice  but  depend 
OQ  their  powetra  of  lefleeting,  tmnsmittingi  oc  absortiing 
die  raya  of  some  eolonra  nova  than  others  fton  the  oom- 

nnd  light  incident  on  than;  for  all  bodies  placed  in 
jogeneous  light  of  any  colour  appear  themich  es  to  ho 
of  that  colour,  thmijjh  iho  vividness  of  tint  ia  greatest 
when  placed  m  that  ciilourcd  light  which  they  reflect  most 
copiously.  Hence  also  arise  the  different  colours  of  the 
liquids  exhibited  frequently  in  cbcmisls' shops,  according  as 
Ihoy  are  viewed  by  transmitted  or  reflected  Ught  which  would 
noeenaiily  be  oomplementaxy  colours  if  no  absorption  or 
oKtioetion  of  light  oecnned  in  ita  pamge  through  the  fluid. 

Many  of  the  prismatic  '»lours  may  ha  initalillil  bj  mixing 
colours  taken  as  in  the  spectrum  of  greater  andlen  lefrangi- 
biility,  as  orange  from  red  and  yellow,  &c.,  but  such  compound 
colours  are  not  identical  with  the  homogeneous  light  uf  the 
same  colour,  being  inmadiattty  deetwopoiobie  when  Tiewed 
throuijh  a  prism. 

It  would  \)Q  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impracticable,  to 
judsc  of  the  ditpertive  poteertof  transDarent  media  by  mea- 
sunog  the  length  of  the  spectra  which  they  produce  in  a 
prisnatio  ten,  in>  eonNqMnoe  of  the  hadefinitenoM  of 
iheh>lerMs'iif.  The  t^t  at  the  violet  end  ia  ao  IbeUo  that  it 

requires  some  continued  ap])lication  of  the  eye  to  perceive 
a  <'olour  where  we  ha'l  first  imanine*!  the  spectrum  termi- 
iinfiHl :  and,  on  tlie  other  hand,  tlie  influence  of  imatjination, 
after  wchave  recoijnised  it,  is  apt  to  extend  it  inonri-ntarily 
far  beyond  its  limits.  Fortunately  Nature  has  lierselt  fur- 
niaheaascale  of  definite  limits  in  the  beautiful  discovert' 
made  by  Wollaaton  and  Fhiunhofer  of  the  existence  of  dork, 
spaces,  bands  transverse  to  the  length  of  the  ipectmm,  and 
now  generally  designated  Waunholn'a  Hnefl.  ' 

These  band.-*  are  best  obsc^^■abIe  by  forming  the  spectrum 
of  a  luminous  line  instead  of  a  point,  by  means  of  a  prism 
of  great  purity,  and  viewing  it  tnrough  a  telesi  (i(K'  of  ^'onfl 
magnifying  nower,  though  ssome  of  thera  may,  when  care- 
fully pointea  o»it,  be  recognised  by  the  unassisted  eve,  and 
after  one  recognition  arc  in  future  easily  found.  They  are 
apoees  totally  CwBeient  of  light,  of  very  une<{nal  width,  and 
•xeoedingly  nunanaa;  the  large  bands  near  the  extre- 
mitieKof  the  spectrum  aarra,  however,  as  definite  limits,  so 
as  to  f^imish  the  requisite  criteria  fur  the  diapecsive  poweia 
of  different  subntnnces;  it  is  also  very  remarkable  that  these 
bands  always  the  same  in  number  and  relative  position  for 
the  same  lii,'ht.  are  different  when  the  source  of  Uf;ht  is 
varied.  Thus  snn-lii;ht,  raoon-liRht,  ]>lanet-light,  sk;.  liuht, 
derived  from  a  common  source,  have  tlm  same  Imes,  but  Ihey 
aredifl^nt  ten  thoaeof  star-light,  lira  Ught,  candle-Ugbt, 


hitiiig  iTpMiilitt 


&c^ 

system  of  deficient  raya. 

Substances  which  have  not  a  preaf  dilTerencnof  rrfractivo 
powers  posses.s  fre<|Uenlly  very  ditTereiil  cU'<pei-sivo  powers, 
and  the  angular  di']>ersioti  hy  a  medium  is  not  projxirlional 
to  the  an^Jula^  ileviation,  and  therefore  by  a  system  of 
prisms,  two  or  more,  white  light  incident  on  the  lirst  mav 
be  reproduced  from  the  lost,  though  on  the  whole  refracted 
from  ita  oripnal  direction.  Such  a  ayaton  ia  ealled  ae*n»> 
tnatie. 

CbnTersclr,  by  forming  an  achromatic  system  experi- 
mentally, where  the  angles  of  the  prisms  are  small,  and  in 
the  position  of  minimum  deviation,  if  the  dispersive  power 
of  the  material  of  one  of  them  be  taken  as  a  standard,  that 
of  tlu!  other  may  be  readily  obtnincfl,  the  dispi-rsion  beinp 
ft 

measured  by  />  being  the  index  of  refraction,  aud  cft 

the  diflbraneo  of  ita  oxtrene  Talnoa  te  any  elan  of  raya. 
This  method  haa  boan  nneh  oaed  in  pnetiea^  paitieuhfiy 

by  Dollond. 

The  formulfp  for  arhromaticity  in  systems  of  prisms  or 
lenses,  thouL'h  not  ditlicult  of  investiiratinn.  are  in  general 
too  comnlir  iiiMl  nnii  tedious  for  a  po|uil  ir  work;  (see  3/c'- 
mirirex  de  rAa.td.de  Sci>nce*,  1766;  Afew.  ^rD' Alembert.) 

The  rainbow  is  a  beautiful  natural  exhibition  of  the  dis- 
persion of  light  into  the  spectral  edoura.  [Raimbow.I 

To  find  the  longitudinal  ehronatio  aberrraon  of  n  lana, 
or  the  hilerval  of^ the  axia  haCwcon  the  Ibet  of  oKtnno  ted 
and  violet  rays ; 

Let  the  re^I  rays  converge  tO  the  pOUt  R,  and  tiMViokl 
to  the  poiut  V  lu  the  axis. 


IM  /,  P  be  respeettvely  the  (besl  diatanoes  for  the  given 
system  of  nys,  and  a  panulal  syaten:  then  the  fundamental 
e«|uationa  tn  lanaw  (iMiglocling  their  thieknanX  give 

=  constant,  since  the  njB  of  all  eolows  in  the  eon- 

poimd  incident  beam  have  a  cannon  mtigin;  now  diftean- 
tiato  ratathra  to mtho  variable  index  of  Nftnlion:  h«M^ 

1  <iW 

but  since  F  ia  proportional  to  ft-Iftheroftm  j^.  "J^^ 

— ;  and  if « denote  the  total  variation  of  m  fVom  extreme 

ft  -  I 

red  to  violet,  and  i  f  the  corresponding  variation  of  or 
longitudinal  alMR«tion,andflnany  A,  the  dis{)cr8tvo  power 
of  UM  nedinn,  wo  have 


To  (In'l.  in  the  same  eaac^dlondtiiaof  tho  chwioof  leiat 
chromatic  dispersion 

By  referring  to  the  same  figure,  we  may  observe  that  the 
fod  RV  are  raapectively  the  vertices  of  rgd  and  violet 
eonical  surfhcet,  having  the  lens  as  a  common  base.  Let 
these  snrfbeea  interaeot  in  •  cirdoy  of  which  the  ladina  ia 
DE  ;  then  it  is  plain  that  all  the  intarmediate  coloured 
ravs  pass  fhroughthia  drain.  It  ia  thoNteo  Hiat  of  lent 

dispersion : 

The  precefling  figure,  representing  a  plane  section  of  the 
whole  system  taken  through  the  axis,  it  is  obvious  that, 
from  the  smallnessof  R  V  relative  to  C  R,  the  angles  C  V  B, 
C  R  A,  are  sensibly  equal,  or  the  triangle  V  R  D  is  exceed- 
ingly poariy  laanalaat  and  therateo  DB  biaaeia  V R,  or 

=  -^,and  DE»ER  .  ^  =  -  .  |;.CA,  andfor  pa- 


HR 


rallel  incident  rays  DE  =  _  .  C  A. 

DISSECTION.  Ttic  art  of  separating  the  Darts  of  organ- 
ised bodiea  in  audi  •  manner  aa  to  diqthiyUMiratrMtan. 


Diyitizeu  by  GoOgle 
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It  i*  nn  art  prjunlly  applicablo  to  both  (livi)iion!i  of  tho 
organic  kingdom.  an<l  indispensable  alike  to  tho  diM-ovcry 
of  the  stnictuie  of  plants  and  aoimal*.  Hie  grounds  ou 
which,  for  the  veU-D«ingr  «f  the  eommtmity,  every  facility 
•hould  bv  aiTordcd  to  the  cultivation  uf  this  art,  as  far  as 
reganU  human  di-iset-tion,  have  been  already  fully  stated. 
[Aj»\tomy.]  It  >ati-f:icl(jry  to  dli^crvo  that  tho  preju- 
dices whirh  foniierlj  ul)>tinrujil  tlus  i>r;iit!i'i-  are  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  that  cvi  ii  tiir  tnnst  uiu  ilui  uted  are  beein- 
DitiK  <■>  appreciate  ita  great  iiuportanre  aud  iti»i>ignal  utility. 
JMSSEISIN.  [Skisin.] 

DISSENTERS,  the  gienenl  uamo  for  tho  various  Pro- 
iBRtant  religious  sects  in  thk  oouutry  that  disagree  in  doc- 
trine, discipline^  or  mode  of  vonbip  with  the  eeteUislied 
church.    The  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  ere  not  eonw 

innri]\  ruTii'd  dissenters.  The  urii^in  iif  Proti-sliint  di-iM-nt 
from  till' i-li',irchc)f  Entjland  is  Uj.uailj  tiaot  j  li;ick  ti>  the  \  lmt 
1  j-lft,  in  ilif  n  igii  uf  Edward  VI..  when  a  cvn1ro^er^)  aru-e 
amont;  the  adherents  of  the  new  Reformation  in  conscqut  ni-c 
of  the  excellent  Hooper  (afterwards  the  martjT)  scrupliuu 
to  Iw  eoniiecrated  an  bishop  of  Glouoestor  in  the  custoinar}- 
canonical  habit,  wbidi  he  deemed  objectionable  M  a  relic 
of  Ronunisa,  Hoo^  enrentually  roeeived  oonsetttation 
Without  beiiig  etiiiedm  eiiionioals.  At  this  time  the  two 
pwrties  received  the  nemee  of  Gonfiinniiti  and  Nonoonfor- 
nii»t8.  Very  soon  after  that  of  Puritans  came  into  use  as 
the  ger-vnl  aii]H-Ilation  of  the  dissetitcrs  ;  and  it  conlinufl 
tobi!  lluit  1j\  winch  they  were  coinmoiily  distingui«he<l  down 
to  liie  i  l  I  (•  oi"  tho  civil  wars  in  llic  next  century.  The  to- 
ll i«i  on  of  till-  dis-sentcn,  even  iu  tiie  most  limited  extent, 
i!  I  -  .  n:y  fn  ;)!  the  Revolution  ;  during  the  oonlur)'  and  a 
lialf  tliat  elapsed  between  the  Reformation  and  that  event, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  short  period  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, during  which  first  the  Fraebytcrians  andefter- 
wards  the  Independents  bud  the  aaeendenry,  they  continued 
tu  be  persecuted  by  n  >uf  <:  ■  r.'-ion  of  restri<'tivi'  iuiJ  jK-nal  liiws 
of  alnjost  cuiistaiitiy  iui-rcasing  seventy.  It  has  taken  almost 
the  century  and  a  half  more,  that  has  parsed  since  the  revo- 
lution, to  raise  thp  dissenters  from  being  a  Tncrely  tolerated 
body  to  a  free  ])'ir!ieipation  in  the  rights  ofllicir  felhiw  ^ob- 
jrcts  by  the  aboliiiou  of  tho  Test  and  Curporatkon  Acts,  m 
1828.  If  the  relaxation  of  the  marriage  law,  that  has  since 
taken  place,  shall  be  IbOowed  bv  tho  abolition  of  church 
rates,  tde  dfaaenten  will  be  plaeea  as  nearly  on  an  coualitv 
in  all  raspects  with  the  adherents  of  the  established  chared 
as  it  Is  possible  that  they  should  be,  without  the  establiidied 
clnirch  itself  being  aboliithcd.  In  the  earlv  times  of  dissent 
tho  great  classes  of  dissenters  were  the  Presbyterians,  the 
IndciK-iideiiN,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Quakers,  and  they  .'•till 
<unliiiuo  tu  be  the  most  numeroiu  seeta,  uule^  we  are  tu 
inc  lude  the  Methodists,  or  followers  of  Wesley  and  Whit- 
lU'ld,  some  of  whom  aro  avowedly  dissenters,  and  others 
not,  and  are  al-^o  su)>dirided  into  Weslejan  Methodists, 
Pi  im  it  ire,  &c.  The  mimv  »eeU  of  diaaenteia  vow  make  a 
lon^  list ;  but  many  of  them  may  be  oonsideted  as  only  t>ub- 
divi.-.ioiis  of  i>r  iivhided  in  the  four  leading  denoininaliuiis. 
From  an  r \aiiiination  of  the  best  materials  (which  arc 
liowever  ver\  iniiierreet)  that  exist  for  the  stalisiu-s  of 
sciit,  Mr.  Man-ulI'Mh  is  inilined  to  think  that  the  eiiiire 
number  of  Protevtant  dissenters  m  Kiif;!an<l  and  Wales 
dm>H  not  exceed  ^2')0,ouo,  wr,  at  most,  2,300.000,  even  in- 
c  lii  iitiL:  the  Methodists,  who  may  amount  to  about  1,200,000. 
iiHatu{iaii  Account  <tif  the  Brituh  Empire,  ii.,  413,  4IG.) 
But  this  eatimate,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  is  too  low. 
The  meit  nnmemis  dntiai  of  dissenters  in  Seotland  ori- 
ginated in  a  separation  from  the  established  church  in 

17.10.  TliPV  are  called  generally  Seceders,  and  ore  di- 
vided into  Uur^hers,  Anu-lJur^hors,  Ontrmal  Burghers, 
and  Ori^'iiiai  Seceders.  There  are  uUo  the  body  of  dissent- 
ers railed  liic  Relief  Churrli,  ulio  (tt.'puralvd  trofb  the  esta- 
blishment in  l"/>'^.  Tho  only  ei)n»iderable  body  of  Scottish 
di«.sentcrs  of  older  standing,  wUh  the  exception  of  the  Epis- 
copalians, arc  tho  Oameroniau^  or  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Synod,  who  ore  the  lepwwntatfTM  ef  the  Covrnwaten  of 
the  aeventoenth  centuij.  Mr.  MMoulloeh  eakuhtes  tlw 
whole  number  4^ diiaenien  in  Seothind  (exclusive  of  about 
140,000  Roman  Catholiis)  at  about  360,000  or  3»o,ooo  \wr- 
sons.  In  Ireland,  exclusive  of  the  Roman  Catholus,  who 
alouc  outnumber  the  adli<  rents  of  the  cstabliithol  church  in 
the  proportion  of  7^  to  dne,  the  principal  <l issciitcrs  are  the 
Presbyterians,  who  are  mostly  conrmed  to  the  province  of 
Ulster.  The  Irish  Presbyterians  » mo unt  to betwacit >0g,000 
nd  700,000,  and  are  more  than  twen^  timet  as 


08  all  the  other  bodies  of  dissentors  tn  that  eoui^  taken 
tot^ther.  ( Heport  qf  Commissionera  nf  Mfgknu  IiMmQ- 
tion  in  IreUmd,  l^i.)  [1>oodiui>oi(.] 

DISSEPIMENTS,  tlw  (wrtiiiona  in  the  inside  of  a  ftuU 
which  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  iidea  of  its  constituent 
carpels.  Dissepiments  are  therefbre  neeeamrity  alternate 
with  li.e  Stigma.  Wlien  partitions  which  do  not  bear  this 
rel;ttiun  to  the  stigma  occur  in  the  inside  of  a  I'ruit  they  are 
cjilled  phragmatau::  spurious  dLssepinient.s,  us  in  tliecalhar- 
tocar))us  fistula  where  they  are  hurooittal,  and  in  verbena 
where  thcv  are  vertical. 

DISSONANCE,  in  music,  a  term  synonymous  with  dis- 
cord. [Discord.] 

DISTANCE.  The  only  zemark  which  we  need  make 
upon  this  common  word  is  that  it  b  very  frequently  applied 
to  uii^tdar  distance,  meaiiin|;  the  angle  of  separation  which 
the  du-i-ctions  of  two  bodies  include.  Thus  the  spectator's 
eye  being  at  O,  the  angle  A  O B  is  the  angular  distance 
(frcouently  simply  called  tho  distance)  of  the  two  jxiinti  A 
andn.  In  tlie  a|>pareul  splu  re  of  the  lu  .iveiLS,  di->l.incc  al- 
■  w  ay<i  means  angular  distance.  The  term  apparent  diistancc 
is  freijiiently  applied  iu  the  same  case. 

DISTEMPER,  an  inferior  kind  of  colouring  used  ftr 
both  internal  and  extental  waUa^  1>ut  principally  tar  tho 
former,  instead  of  oil  colour,  being  a  cheap  substitute. 

It  is  composed  of  whitening  mixed  with  sire  of  a  coarse 
quality,  in  the  proportions  of  twelve  pounds  of  whitening  to 
or.e  of  size.  The  size  is  bviiled  ancl  reduced  to  a  ]iroji<  r 
working  consistency  by  the  a'Mitioii  of  vsatcr,  after  wli ich 
tho  colour  is  added  to  form  the  necessar)'  tint.  Coarser 
colours  are  used  Ibr  distemper  than  are  employed  in  oil 
paintint^  and  colourii^.  Scene  painting  is  executed  in 
distemper,  and  paper  atajners  employ  distemper  colour  in 
printing  and  stMiutig  papas  ibr  widla.  The  cohmn  uied 
in  Hme  ceaei  are  however  of  a  better  quality,  and  (he  eiM 
employed  is  made  from  the  hide  of  the  buffalo,  or  parch- 
ment cuttifkgs.  The  proportions  of  size  and  whitening  iu 
paper  staining  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  .size.  In  five 
quarts  of  distemper,  jf  the  size  strong,  one  fcurih  part 
will  be  suflicient;  if  weak,  about  one-half.  In  mixing  the 
size  and  wiiitening  much  depends  on  the  Judgment  of  the 
workman.  The  diatcmper  is  used  in  a  i  luUed  atate.  Fiva 
quarts  will  slain  about  eigb^-foUT  yaida  <tf  paper. 

DISTHENE.  a  variety  of  KYAKrrs. 

Dl'STICHOUS,  a  term  in  botany,  signifies  arranged  in 
two  rows,  as  the  grains  in  an  ear  of  h'arle}',  and  the  florets  in 
a  spikclet  of  quaking-y:i  ass. 

DISTILLATION  is  a  chemical  process  for  api^lyiiii^  a 
regulated  heat  to  fhiid  suh-tanccs  in  covered  \c^,se!s  oi"  a 
p«.'culur  form  called  Alembics,  in  order  to  separate  their 
more  volatile  constituents  in  vapour:  and  for  condensing 
them  ininiediately  b^  cold  into  this  liquid  state,  in  a  distinct 
veshel,  St)  led  a  rc/rigerator. 

The  Ambiana  leem  to  have  pnetiaed,  in  tlw  nmotear 
ages,  the  art  of  extracting  the  aromatic  esaencea  of  planta 

and  their  floTVer>.  in  the  form  of  distilled  wafere,  to  supply 
the  luxuries  uf  oriental  haihs.  They  are  also  supposed  ll> 
have  been  the  first  to  cxtiart  from  wine  a  coloiirlcss  in- 
toxicating lif|nor  by  ilistillatii'm.  The  term  alcohol,  now 
a]>plied  to  .such  distilh'd  sp.nl.  and  which  is  supposed  to  he 
Arabic*,  ap|tears  at  first  sight  to  favour  that  idea,  but 
OS  it  was  antienlly  employed  to  designate  merely  the  ex- 
tremity, tenuity,  or  impalpable  state  of  pnlverulent  sub- 
stances, it  aflbida  no  just  ground  Ibr  the  aWe  eonelttcion. 
From  eertaiB  paesas^es  in  Pliny  and  Galen  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  distillation  of  iirotiiatie  waters.  Indeed  Nicander.  a 
Greek  poet  and  jihysician  w  ho  lived  140  years  before  the 
Christian  aTa,  employs  the  terms  Afif^i-l  umtn.r  and  distilla- 
tion in  describing  the  pre[>anitiQn  of  rose-water.  From 
ainhix,  which  signifies  a  pot,  the  Arabic  natt*  llMDbie  or 
alembic  is  derived.  The  words  j>ot  and  pot*^  are  used  in 
the  same  way  hy  the  modem  Irish  to  designate  a  still  and 
ita  apiritnona  imduet.  It  ia  obnout  that  dtatillation  muat 
have  been  a  Anuliar  prooeaa  to  the  eenntrjmen  of  Avi- 
cenna,  i^ince,  in  his  treatise  of  catarrh,  he  compares  the 
human  body  to  an  aletubii; ;  he  regards  belly  as  the  cu- 
ciirlnt  or  body,  and  the  head  as  its  capital,  through  which 
the  humours  disUU  passing  ofi  by  tlw  nostrils  as  its  beak. 
Amoldua  du  Villa  Nova,  a  cihemieal  phyridanof  the  thir- 

*  Tka  InaaljBolury  of  alcoholU  noreiUlii.  Th?  .\r.lir  1,1  1,1,1,1.  »nh 
tie  aitMs  ■!  pwAinl.  MfaiSu  ■  luUmuar  (educed  to  ■  ttnc  vmAti,  uul  turd 
■s  a  soQrfiaA  far  ika  s]M>' 
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teeiith  rentuiy.iitbelint  attthm  vbo  apeaka  explicitly  ul'an 
intoxicating  s|iirit  dlitoilwd  by  tbfl  diatUIation  of  wine,  and 
he  dotcribw  it  M  •  nomt  dUcovcr}-.  He  eonndeis  it  to  be 
the  uiMTenal  pmnaem  to  lon^  souirht  after  in  vain.  His 

<lisfiplo  Raymond  I^iillv,  uf  Majorca,  ilft  lnr.-;  this  .xdniirablc 
t's--»eiiCL'  of  lu  h^•  ail  fmaiKitmii       tho  Ui\itiil),  ail 

elfiiusit  lu'wly  rcvcale<I  ti>  man.  Imt  hiil  (Vdui  ujitiquil)' 
Itoi'ause  the  human  race  were  thun  tnu  young  to  need  thin 
bereragc  destined  to  revive  the  energies  of  modern  decre- 
pitude. He  further  imap^ined  that  the  diiicovory  of  this 
aqua  ritee,  as  it  was  called,  indicated  the  approaching  cgn- 
•ummatiaB  of  all  iluDfi— the  end  of  the  wodd.  However 
much  be  erred  a*  to  the  vatve  of  tfait  reinarluble  ewenee, 
he  truly  forc'.aw  it*;  ^a^t  influonpn  upon  flic  eomlition  of 
man,  since  tu  both  civilized  and  uncivilized  nations  it  has 
realised  infinitely  iri  L^ater  ovila  than  new  tbtestenod  in  the 
fubled  box  of  Paud<«ra. 

In  his  '  Chemical  Theatre,*  written  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  Raymond  Lully  describes  the 
distillation  of  ardent  spirits  thus: — 

'  Liapid  and  wdil-flavouted  red  or  tvhite  «iae^'  aavs  he, 
*  is  to  be  digetted  dorini;  99  days  in  a  cbMO  vomel  by  the 
liofit  of  fermenUnu  !)or-.o-cl(iiii;.  and  to  be  tliiii  distilled 
ill  a  sand  bath  with  a  very  iroiitlo  (Ire.  The  true  water  of 
life  will  ooinc  over  in  precious  drops,  \vhi<  li,  being  rectified 
by  three  ur  four  successive  distiUatu  u^s,  will  afford  the  won- 
derful quintetsenee  of  wine.' 

*  To  prove  its  purity,'  adds  he,  *  if  a  tag  be  dipped  in  it, 
mod  kindled,  it  tnll  not  U<»mc  moist,  but  ooosnme  away.* 

An  theoMar  vrilem  imaflnoed  that  «gMat«l»  imbibed 
ftom  the  tre  Itt  inflannnane,  heating,  and  exhilarattng 
(liialities ;  so  in  order  to  increase  thcriii  (|iialities  to  the 
utmost,  they  prescribed  ted.ous  and  repe;iled  warm  di^es- 
lionn  of  the  wme  before  it  was  put  into  the  aleuibie,  and  an 
exceedingly  slow  distiilation  tiiat  each  drop  uiigiit  come 
over  instinct  with  fire. 

In  the  present  article  wa  shall  oonsidar  distillation  solely 
in  reference  to  the  produetioa  of  alaohoU  The  process, 
vhen  appKed  to  distiller)  ■wafers  3>then»  and  oili^  Monga 
topharmaey,  chemistry,  perl'  in'jiA,  &e. 

The  siiliject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  brunches: 
I,  the  formation  of  tiic  alcohol ;  '2,  its  elimmutiun  Iroui  the 
ingredients  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

The  only  substances  employed  in  this  eotintry  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  ardent  spirits  upon  tin;  1,'renl  scale  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  com,  such  as  barley,  rye,  wheat,  oats, 
buckwheat,  and  maize.  Peas  and  beans  als/j  iiavo  been 
occasional]/  used  in  amall  qnaati^.  The  principles  in 
these  gnln  ftom  wWeh  the  spirits  are  indirectly  produced 
are  starch  and  a  htfle  sweet  mucilage,  which,  liy  a  iK'ciiliar 
process  'ailed  miishtv>r,  uro  converted  into  a  siie<  i(  s  of 
sugar.  It  is  the  sup-ar  so  fjriued  «hich  is  the  inunediaiu 
generator  of  silwjliol,  by  the  process  of  formeutattuu. 
Hernistiidt  estimated  tliat  two  |Hiunds  of  starch  properly 
trentcd  would  yield  one  quart  of  whiskey,  of  specific  gravity 
0.9427.  The  following  kinds  of  corn  afford  of  spirits  of  the 
said  ^trenpth  the  quantities  annexed  to  them  in  the  scale: 

100  potindsof  wheat 
n  rye 

••        barley  .  «» 
n        oats     .  as 

„  buckwheat  40  n 

„         maize    .    40  „ 

We  may  tfaereibre  oonelnd«,  says  Hermatadt,  that  loo 
ponndi  of  com  will  yield,  upon  an  averuo,  <iu  pouwl«  of 
spiriU  «f  the  above  specific  gravity.  We  shall  presently 
see  that  100  pounds  or  two  bushelB  of  oom  pnidaico  muefa 
more  alcohol  in  the  British  distnierie<<. 

In  mashin<^  one  or  more  kin-ls  of  earn,  a  i^rcatcr  or  smaller 
pmportioti  of  malt  is  always  mixed  with  the  raw  gruin,  and 
somctuiies  malt  akme  is  used,  w  hi  the  prodaetioo  of  nudi 
whiskey. 

The  process  of  malting  is  that  incipient  growth  eallod 
germinatioo,  in  whichi  by  the  diieun^ement  of  a  portion 
of  tho  carboii  of  die  stareh,  in  the  lom  of  caibenio  acid, 
the  nltiiaate  tMsatable  etements  become  combined  in  such 
a  proportion  to  constitute  a  species  of  BQfar.  Malting  is 
the  nio-if  cfTeotual  method  of  convertin;;  starch  into  so^ar. 
But  it  is  known  frrnn  the  researcheis  of  Saussurc,  that  if 
starch  in  stilutinn  be  digested  for  some  time  at  sinutner 
temperatures  with  ^^en,  it  wUl  underjp  a  remarkable 


40  to  45  pounds  of  wliiskey. 
36  to  4S  M 
40 


sugar,  aiul  one-fiAb  into  gmn.  A  similar  change  is  more 
rapidly  effected  upon  ttaroh  by  boiluig  its  pasty  holuiioii 
with  one-bundredth  part  of  its  weight  of  sulph  i  mid.  Tho 
recent  discovery  of  diasta.se  by  Person  ui.d  i'i.y.Mi  In;,  en- 
abled us  to  effect  this  curious  conversion  with  umch  i^reator 
certainly,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  pos,sil  le"by  the 
gluieii  .,r  the  IK  id.  If  8  or  10  partsof  groiiiul  mall  lie  iiii.x.il 
with  1  (10  parte  by  weight  of  starch  prcviou.slv  diffused  through 
4u(i  parts  of  walor,  at  I  -tu"  Fuiu.,  and  i^  this  uixture  be 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  1  iH"  to  166'  fwr  three  or  fiiur 
hours,  tho  nearly  insipid  pasty  liquor  will  beoume  a  limpid 
syrup,  which  may  be  evaporated  \>\  a  nil  heat  into  an 
uncrystallizable  suitor,  capable  of  U-iug  usi^  1  as  a  stibstiiuin 
for  'nluiary  su|^ar,  r.ni  ,mly  in  the  vinous  fernionlation,  hut 
in  lu  uiy  Dj.ej  ;ii  .ijiis  of  the  confectioner.  The  same  chunj^ti 
uhu  li  take?  p  ace  uj>on  puro  starch  in  the  above  <xperi- 
mcni  .5  eiiectt.ll  in  tlie  pruoe.ss  of  mushiu)^  as  carried  oil  in 
bre  w  rne-.  jnd  distiUwies.  A  larger  or  smaller  proportion 
of  ihcfecuia  of  the  con  is  Uieieby  oonveried  into  sngart 
and  thus  brought  into  a  state  fit  (or  pioducing  aloofaofby 
fermentation. 

The  mannftetUTo  of  whiskey  or  ardent  siuriu  consists  of 
three  distinct  operati  ons:  firs^  mashing;  seeond,  fipRnontn* 

tion ;  third,  distillntion. 

I-  Miushi nil. —V.Mhvv  luaU  alone,  or  malt  mixed  with 
other  grams,  and  coarsely  i.roiiu(l.  is  put  into  the  ni  ish-tun, 
along  with  a  proper  prop,>riion  of  hot  water,  hikI  the  mix- 
ture IS  subjected  to  ai^itution  by  a  meciiaiiical  revolving  ap* 
puratus,  exactly  similar  to  that  employed  in  ttie  breweries 
mr  the  nunullMtura  of  beer.  When  malt  alone  is  used,  the 
water  first  run  into  die  maah-tan  anions  the  meal  has 
usually  a  temperature  of  If.O"  or  If  .'j-  Fahreniieit.  but  when 
a  considerable  proportion  uf  raw  j;ram  k  ni:  \ed  with  llio 
malt,  the  water  is  let  on  at  a  louer  teui|.erni;ire,  »s  from 
to  156°,  for  fear  of  making  such  u  piuiy  niaj^ma  as 
would  not  allow  the  infusion  or  worts  to  drain  rcaddy  off. 

The  following  are  tho  quantities  of  malt  and  raw  grain 
mixed  which  have  been  found  to  afford  a  good  ptoduet  of 
whiskey  in  a  wcn-conducted  Scotch  distillery: — 

26*2  bushels  of  tnalt,  at  40  pounds  p«r  busheL 
948      da      barley,  6^     do.  do. 
160     do.      oats*     Af\     do.  do. 
ISO     do.      ff^,      6^     do.  4>. 
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From  each  bushel  of  the  above  mixed  meal  2i  gallons  of 
proof  whiskey  (apeetfie  giavily  0.021)  may  be  obtained,  or 
1 6}  gallons  per  quMrter.  A  (bw  djstilleTS  are  shflful  enuuirh 

to  extract  20  gallons  from  a  <iUart.  r  of  tliar  mixture.  T.'ii 
imperial  gallons  uiay  be  cous;iUri.'il  a  lair  pii)iKiriiMn  uf  muIi  i- 
to  lie  lutruduccd  into  the  mash-tun  fur  e\crv  l  ii-liel  <if  tm  il 
at  the  first  infusion.  AAer  two  or  throe  hums'  agUutiun, 
tile  wbxle  1^  left  to  re|H)«>e  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then 
the  worts  are  drawn  oil'  to  about  one-third  the  volume  of 
Vntter  employed,  the  rest  being  entangled  in  a  pas^  stale 
among  the  ^rina.  About  two*thirds  of  the  first  quantity 
of  water  is  now  let  into  the  tun,  but  at-h  tnmperature  some- 
what higher,  and  the  mashing  motion  is  renewed  fur  nearly 
half  an  hour.  A  second  period  of  inAision  or  repose  en- 
sues, aficr  wliiili  ihc^e  -ecotnl  uoris  are  dniwn  off.  Both 
infusions  must  be  ouukd  us  quickly  lu,  puiriiible  down  to  the 
teiiijieratiue  of  HQ"  or  70'  Fahr..  otherwise  thoy  uro  .ipt  to 
run  into  the  acetous  fermeutatiou  by  the  rapid  absorption 
of  atmospheric  oxygen.  This  letHgoration  is  usually  effected 
by  ex):osiiig  the  wort  for  some  time  in  laige  shallow  cisterns, 
called  roolent,  placed  near  the  top  of  the  building',  where  it 
may  be  fkeely  exposed  to  the  aerial  ciirrcnbi.  But  it  is 
sometimes OOOled  by  being  passed  through  sorpenlinu  tttho« 
snrroundod  ^viih  cohl  water,  .u-  by  tlie  auency  of  ven! iiators 
blowing  over  its  surlacc  m  cMciisnu  cisleins  only  three  or 
four  inches  deep. 

Alter  the  second  wort  ib  drav^n  oil,  a  tiiird  qimiilily  of 
water,  fully  oii  great  as  tlic  firiit,  but  nearly  boiling  hoi,  Ls 
run  into  the  mosh-tun,  and  well  incoqioruted  with  tho 
magma  by  ablation ;  after  re))ose,  this  third  wort  is  viM 
drawn  off,  coolud,  and  either  oiiecily  mixed  with  the  pre- 
ceding worts,  or  after  it  has  been  concentrated  by  boiling 
down;  m  most  casoi  liouover  it  is  reserved,  and  iistrd  ip- 
stead  of  water  lor  the  lirfct  iufu=ioii  of  u  fresh  (juautiiy  of 
meal. 


As  a  revenue  uf  five  and  a  half  initlious  sicriing  it>  du- 
oCi  ii««A/toi»ll»vliiilM|f  diiliUaD«a»  their  opwaitutis  oro  sub* 
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)ed«d  to  t  very  gtriet  code  of  ngulatiotiii.  wliich  tM  ad- 

TninUtercd  and  rurorced  by  thccxciiie.  One  of  the-.«"  pre- 
wnbes  tlic  ru)ii;>'  ui  ;.)iiTific  gravity  at  which  the  wurts  may 
bo  lawfully  Kt  down  iiilo  llio  jV-nni-uini^;  tuiK.  The  'hs- 
tiller  must  gise  notttti  to  the  cxei>ti  otlicer  in  attend:! iiL-e, 
befaro  commencing  a  round,  whether  he  iutcn<Lt  lo  distil 
from  malt  alone,  or  firoui  a  mixture  of  it  with  raw  gram, 
and  of  the  deiwity  lie  intend;^  his  worts  to  be  when  intro- 
diio«d  into  the  fenMNking  backs.  He  may  change  thu  no- 
tice et  the  end  of  a  nonu  or  nz  weeks,  when,  upon  another 
Jiotice  of  BIX  days,  he  may  chani^e  hh  spei  ilir  t;rn\  [ha.  In 
En(rlund  the  law  restricts  the  dititiUer  to  the  dfusilics  b«- 
lvvi'c(»  l.Djo  mid  1,0',»0;  in  Srotlaiid,  b»-twecn  1.030  and 
1.07i,  which,  tor  brevity's  sake,  arc  calltil  50,  90,  30,  and 
7*1.  omitting  the  1.000  common  to  them  all.  At  tlicso  den- 
sities the  ({uantitiea  of  solid  Mccharum  contained  in  one 
barrel  of  3I>  imperial  gallotUb  are  47.S511M.,  Wlbk,  SSlbSn 
and  70.3  lbs.  rcspeeliveljr. ' 

The  tnahhing  and  Ibrmentation  are  jointly  vMeAininng, 
nnd  the  period  in  wliich  th^-y  are  rarru  d  on  is  by  law  kept 
distinct  from  the  </ii<i7///;^'  |ieriod,  the  one  occupying 
UMially  one  week,  niid  tiie  other  another  in  rotation.  About 
I  all  gullons  of  wurl  ur  wash  ure  obtained  froUl  each  quarter 
of  corn  employed. 

The  first  of  the  above  worts  w  ill  have  genwally  the  den- 
sity of1.07Bwhen  the  gntin  is  good  and  the  mashing  is 
veil  managed,  and  the  aecond  a  density  of  ISH4,  ao  that 
the  mixture  w3l  have  a  apeciitc  gra%ity  somewlwt  aboi'e 
I.OCU,  nnd  wilt  contain  abotit  r>0  pounds  of  extract  }i«r  barrel. 
Now.  by  llie  excise  rules*,  lou  ^^allons  of  such  wort  ought  to 
y  ield  one  f;nlloii  of  proof  spirit  for  l\  ery  live  <legi  ees  ofuiteiiu- 
ati'jii  which  its  specific  gravity  uiidei^oe>  in  the  fennentin^,' 
tun,  so  that  if  it  falls  from  l.dGO  to  1.0(H>.  I'i  gallons  of 
proof  snirit  are  supno^ed  to  be  (reueraled,  and  must  be  ac- 
i-onntcd  fur  by  the  itistiller.  If  ho  understand  his  business 
well,  he  will  be  able  to  produce  from  5  to  10  per  cent  more 
than  the  law  rccjuires.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  oxarainatton  be> 
fore  the  Molaaaca  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1831,  itatet  that  in  one  year,  reckoning  by  computation 
fi-oiu  the  above  l.ita,  he  showed  produce  for  6l»,000  or  70,000 
gallons  mori!  ilian  the  presumed  quantity,  and  paid  duty 
accordingly;  and  lli.it  in  Is  JO  he  was  chared  fur  80,000 
gallons  of  spirits  actually  produced  beyond  the  presumptive 
chrirge,  according  to  the  attenuated  gravity  of  the  worts. 

In  consequence  of  an  alteration  in  the  excise  laws  about 
twelve  years  ago,  the  distiUen  were  allowed  to  feruient 
vrarts  of  lea*  denaity  than  tliey  pfevktoalf  could,  and  ha\  e 
heen  able  to  elbet  a  more  proiluetive  fertnentatlon.  Thc\ 
linve  been  also  enabled  thereby  to  reduce  the  [iropoi  tioii  of 
mult  in  the  mixed  meal.  Formerly  they  wen'  uci  u^tomed 
t.»  use  three  parts  of  malt  to  four  pwls  of  barley,  or  two  to 
three,  but  they  s<h)u  dimuiished  the  malt  tu  one-itAh,  and 
liiiteily  tn  Dtie  eighth,  or  one-tenth,  of  the  whole  grain. 
One  jirincipal  use  of  malt,  besides  its  fiirnishing:  the  aae- 
ttliartne  ferment  calltid  diastase,  is  to  keep  tho  nUtth  magma 
poruna,  and  facilitate  the  drainage  of  the  worta. 

The  cost  at  which  vhiskcv  may  be  n»de  in  Bogland  ia 
lliiis  slated  by  Mr.  Smith : — When  barley  is  3B<.  per  quarter, 
lie  reckons  that  one  gallon  of  proof  spirits  costs  it.  for  corn 
■or  meal,  ^s  2d.  for  the  rharj;o  uf  niutuifacturing,  2d.  as  the 
duty  on  malt  i  ui])li>ye<l,  and  r.v  i,d.  m  the  duty  on  spirit, 
ninounting  altoi^eiher  to  lO'i.  If  we  consithT  that  Oonv 
18  to  20  gallons  of  proof  spirits  nuiy  be  made  irum  eij/ht 
liu>bels  or  one  quarter  of  mixud  grain,  we  niu»t  think  tim 
aiatement  of  Mr.  Smith's  somewhat  overcharged.  Indeed 
Cood  proof  spirita  may  be  bought  from  some  distillers  at  a 
<h»ttidenibly  leas  ^jce>  vhieb  jfnnm  either  that  they  can 
manufactuTo  the  artide  VMm  «conoailcallf»  or  tbM  they 

in  ';    1  profil  at  the  expeue  of  thO  ffOVeiMIO. 

11.  i  i  r/iii-/ihili")i. 

T\:i<  IS  niidoubtedly  the  most  intrieate,  as  it  is  the  iuot>t 
lutporUint  ])rui'ess  in  distillation,  but  unfortunately  one 
hitherto  studied  \\ith  too  little  regard  to  scientific  precision 
by  the  distiller.  Experiments  have  proved  that  the  quan- 
tity of  saodiaTint  matter  converted  wfb  aleohol  is  dopi-u- 
dont  niWD  the  |iRiportion  of  fenaent  or  j'oaat  intraduoed 
into  the  worts;  if  too  tittle  be  need  a  pornon  of  tho  auger 
will  remain  uiidecumposcd,  and  iftoo  much,  the  spirits  will 
(•ontract  a  disu;^rccable  taste.  In  geuerul,  the  worts  are 
let  down  at  the  specific  gravity  of  I.U60  or  1.060,  and  at  a 
iein;>craturc  varying  from  60"  to  70'  Fahr.,  and  for  every 
1()0  mill  one  );nllon  of  good  porter  yea^t  is  imme<liat(  ly 
potuvd  in  and  UMiougbiy  incorpenleil  by  a^Uitiou  with  a  [ 


atfrrer.  When  fanr  the  nttjrnnatioti  llw  d«uitv  la  duBiaialMtt 

to  1.035  one  half  gallon  more  is  added,  and  anotlwr  half 
gallon  at  the  density  of  1 .020,  afier  which  the  worts  usually 
rri'i  ue  no  tuitlier  addition  of  vlm-I.  The  temjieratiire  of 
the  feruifc'litiiig  Ul»iirh  rirva  sooil  .iller  liii.'  inlrodiielioa  of 
the  yeiist  8  or  10  decrees,  and  someimii  s  more  ;  so  ihut  it 
reaciics  in  some  cases  the  b5th  or  90th  degree  of  Kaliren- 
lieit's  scale.  From  the  appearance  of  the  froth  or  scum  tho 
oKperienced  diatUler  can  £wm  a  tolenbhr  cornet  judgtueot 
aa  to  the  nrogreaa  and  ouality  of  the  femeninlion.  Tlio 
sreatett  elevation  usually  takes  place  within  thirty-six 
nours  after  the  commencement  of  the  process.  Theobjvcl  of 
the  manufacturer  of  spirits  is  to  ])nsli  the  attenuation  as  far 
as  pus.Hihle,  which  so  fiU°  diilera  Iruui  lluil  uf  tiiv  beer  li£<.'Ui.*r, 
who  wi!>he4  always  to  preserve  a  portion  uf  tho  sai-cburiiie 
matter  undecompoitcd  to  give  flavour  and  body  to  his  be- 
verage. The  first  appearance  uf  feriaentutien  shows  it.self 
by  a  ring  of  froth  round  the  edge  of  tho  vat  usually  wilhiii 
an  hour  after  the  addition  of  the  veast ;  and  in  tlie  ooutae 
of  five  hours  the  exlricatk>u  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  par- 
ticles throughout  the  whole  bodvjof  the  liquor  causes  frothy 
biihh'es  to  eo\er  its  eniiro  surface.  The  teiiijii'ratnre  mean- 
while risosiroui  It)  to  \  .>  degrees  accord  iii^f  to  eLrciimstanees. 
Tho  greater  the  niajs  of  luimd,  the  low  er  ihe  lempeiuiiirc  at 
which  it  was  let  <lowii  into  the  tun,  aud  the  colder  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  tlie  more  slowly  will  the  phenomena 
of  fermentation  he  dc  \  eloped  under  a  like  pnporlion  of 
yoast  and  density  of  the  worts.  In  ganaiu  laig*  \at» 
aiford  a  better  result  than  amaU  one*,  on  noeoont  of  the 
equality  of  the  pntccsa.  It  ia  rwkoned  good  work  when  tlie 
sjjeeifie  j;ra^ii\  ines  down  to  l.OtrO,  or  that  of  water;  and 
superior  work  when  tl  falls  -J  or  a  helow  il,  or  to  (i.'jyj. 

At ter  thirty-six  hours  upon  tliemod<rrate  s<-ale  the  yeasty 
frutli  begins  to  subside,  and  when  ilio  attenuation  getn  luure 
advanced,  the  greater  part  of  it  falls  to  the  bottom  on  account 
of  ita  density  lehitively  to  the  subjacent  fluid.  In  fruin 
fbrty-eighttoahtty  hiHttathe  liquor  begins  to  growcleai-.  aud 
becomes  conpmatimafar  tranonu.  It  has  been  deemed  nd- 
vantageout  towarda  the  peimetlon  of  the  Amentation  to 
rouse  up  (he  %va4li  oeeasioiially  with  ii  proper  stirrer,  and  in 
Mjmc  ca&CA  to  increaM:  its  temperature  a  few  decrrwx;  by  the 
transmission  ofsleam  through  a  serpentine  pipe  (  i  ]i  !  ound 
tho  sides  uf  tho  vat.  Some  have  imagined  ilut  a  cousuIct- 
able  portion  of  spirit  is  carried  off  by  the  great  volume  of 
carbonic  acid  evolved,  and  bate  proposed  to  save  it  by 
euveriiig  the  vats  air  tight,  and  oonaueting  the  gas  through 
a  pipe  in  the  Uds  into  a  VMsat  oontaining  water.  The  ocflK 
Momv  of  this  apparatua  ia  not  worth  the  ozpeiMe  and  trouble 
which  it  occasions.  The  distillers  content  ihcmselves  with 
enclosing  their  vats  after  tho  first  violence  of  the  aciiuii 
under  tolerably  tight  covers. 

Mr.  Oetavius  Smith,  the  eminent  disiillcr  of  Thames 
Bank,  states  in  hi.s  examiiiatikin  before  the  Molasses  Cuiit- 
Mittee,  that  the  acetous  fermentation  is  always  proceeding 
ainultaneoualy  with  the  vinous  fermentation :  forjudging  by 
the  usual  tests  there  is  always  a  ali^i  degree  of  acidity  in 
ftrmcnting  wash;  that  vin^ar'is  in  net  fonning  along  witlt 
alcohol,  or  that  while  the  attenuation  is  increajiing.  acetic 
acid  is  being  formed.  This  imiiortant  fiicl,  which  agrees 
with  our  own  cxpcnenre,  st  r^es  to  show  how  veiy  lalla 
ciuus  a  test  the  attenuation  ur  diminution  of  density  i»  ut 
the  amount  of  aleohol  generated  and  existing  in  a  fer- 
inenlod  wash.  The  acetic  acid  along  with  the  undecuni- 
l>osed  mucilaginous  starch  may,  in  fact,  so  far  counteract 
the  attenuating  effect  of  the  apirits  as  to  produce  a  specific 

Sravity  whioh  afaoll  mdieate  10  or  li  per  cent,  less  spirit 
vux  m  ifltittaUr  proaonl  tn  ilia  wash.  Hence  the  exvUa 
oflieera  should  oe  initraeted  to  use  teat-stills  in  order  ta 

verify  up'Jii  a  small  ali<(Uot  jwirt  the  real  qiiantiis  uf  distil  ■ 
lablc  aleohul  contained  in  each  back  of  witsh.  After  flue 
agitation  of  the  wash  three  aatiipUs  !>hoidd  be  taken  by  th<- 
dipping  cylinder,  or  sinking-jar,  one  from  tho  buttoiu,  uiie. 
from  the  middle,  and  one  from  the  ton ;  which  being  mi.vo<l 
and  distilled  would  denote  exactly  tnu  w  hole  quantity  of 
spirit  that  could  possibly  be  extracted. 

This  taauotill  was  eleorly  deeeiribed  and  fimibly  pnaasd 
upon  the  attention  of  the  exchequer  bv  Dr.  TJre  in  hu 
several  examinations  before  the  said  M  iln-scs  Commit- 
tee. The  distillers  in  general,  as  mighi  liavc  been  ex- 
pected, scouted  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  usiertaininj^ 
the  quantity  of  spuits  ui  a  large  back,  from  the  dtiitillatioik 
of  a  (|uart  or  a  gallon  of  tlic  wash;  but  Mr.  Steel  showed 
thftt  by  the  distiUaliou  of  lOVtf  gtains  in  n  glass  letorft 
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(about  OD»-tmith  of  a  pint),  he  Iiad  obtaioed  s  pradooe 
of  kpirit  eonvsponding  very  nearly  vleh  the  rendt  of 

the  dUlillatinn  of  tfii  ^iiHonit  of  the  same  wash  in  a 
proper  still.  Ami  Mr.  O.  SniitU.  when  eUwcly  questioned, 
adinitlerl  tliat  means  mii;lit  In-  (lcvisc<l  to  eiiu!>le  an 
excise  otiicur  lu  perform  the  above  analytical  distillation 
With  as  great  precision  as  the  scientific  man  who  had  con- 
trived tlie  apparatus  for  him.  Tlie  prevent  vc  check,  or 
attenuation,  as  it  is  called,  which  the  oxcisc  apply  to  the  fer- 
mented «B»b.  M  gpod  tot  very  little  ageinat  a  flraodulent 
diatillor,  beeauie  he  ean  eo  easily  introdnee  immediately 
before  the  visit  of  the  officer,  towards  the  end  of  the  for- 
monlation.  such  a  quantity  of  salt  as  will  so  alter  the  den- 
sity as  rotiipletelyto  disi^uise  and  conceal  seven  or  l  i-lit  per 
ccat.  of  the  spirit,  without  in  the  least  injurini^  its  ([Uiility 
in  the  act  uf  (iiatiltalion.  In  fart,  Mr.  O.  Smitli  nckn.iw- 
ledges  to  its  lull  extent  the  fUtilily,  or  rather  uulliiv,  of 
that  cheek,  for  be  says,  *  I  conceive  tha'  any  chd  k  which 
doot  not  approximate  any  nearer  to  the  fact  than  that  just 
alluded  to  (the  attenuated  grtvityK  I*  akaoet  useless,  inas- 
mndi  as  a  diatiUer  willing  to  evMo  the  duty,  eould  do  tOt 
OS  the  diObranee  between  the  ehai|^  of  the  aaechanmeter 
aiid  the  actual  spirit  procured,  allows  ample  nxjiii  f  >r  the 
most  exorbitant  smuggler.'*  Mr.  William  Buker,  sur- 
vering-^;pnernl  exniiiiiuT  nf  excise,  describe'*  a  mode  of 
6Qlu|j^Uiig  the  spirits  which  would  enable  the  distiller  to 
make  the  quniiUty  run  off  coincide  with  the  quantity  .shown 
by  the  above  fraudulent  density.  'There  was  a  pit>e  (mt- 
•ned  before  it  came  to  the  end  of  the  a'orm,  ana  it  was 
earned  UirouKb  the  wall  iuto  another  part  of  the  build* 
inp■*'^  Any  panon  may  perceive  how  eaay  it  ii^  with  the 
artuul  di»tillatory  apparalua,  to  lead  a  amall  branch  tube 
from  any  jwint  of  tne  worm  through  the  side  or  bottom  of 
the  worm-tub  into  a  coneealud  sublerrancoui^  receiver. 

It  is  curiijus  to  contrast  the  actual  insecurity  of  the  re- 
venue from  the  distillation  of  whiskey  with  the  multiplicity 
of  precautions  taken  to  prevent  frauds;  sell- interest  on  the 
one  hand  being  ao  much  stronger  and  sharper  than  duty  on 
theother.  'Examinationawithuiaraeonatantly  raakine;  for 
example,  we  are  surveyed  thb  moning  at  six  o'clock,  the 
fliffioen  take  their  aeeounts  and  gauges,  make  ealoulalioM* 
and  do  a  great  deal  of  work,  occupying  seven!  bom;  at  tan 
o'clock  tnoy  again  aunrey,  going  over  the  wliole  cround, 
where  they  continue  a  considerable  time,  frequently  until 
the  succeuding  officer  comes  on  duty :  at  evening  too  another 
survey  takes  plat^,  similar  to  the  former,  but  not  by  the 
same  people;  then  at  evening,  six,  the  luney  ii  repeated: 
at  evening,  ten,  there  airacs  another  survey,  by  an  officer 
who  bad  not  been  engaged  in  any  of  the  previoua  surveys 
of  that  day.  Be  is  not  relieved  until  motning,  six,  of  the 
day  ftOowng;  la  addition  to  whieh,  wa  are  subject  to 
frequent  and  unwrtain  viaita  of  the  anrrayor  and  ganaral 
surveyor :  we  are  never  out  of  their  bands.*  f 

It  is  computed  tliat  every  5  de,;i  n  f  attenuation,  as  it 
is  called,  that  i«,  every  diminution  ol  ihu  number  5  upon 
the  specific  gravity  in  the  third  place  of  decimals,  ought  to 
produce  I  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  or  1  gallon  out  of  lOU,  as 
fomierly  stBte<l ;  so  that  if  the  wort  1^  act  at  1 .056,  and 
eomadown  to  l.OOO.  11  gallons  of  proof  ajpirits  are  charge- 
ahla  upon  aaeh  too  of  such  wash.  In  tha  fbnnentation  of 
angar  wiorli»  1  gallon  of  proof  apiriti  was  ealeablad  fbr 
every  Jbor  rimilar  degreet  of  attanuation.  But  diitillation 
from  sugar  or  niolaiscs-waah  is  now  illegal.  With 
corn-wash,  there  is  never  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
aacoharine  matter  dccomjioscd  into  alcohol  and  carbo- 
nic acid,  in  the  best-managod  fermentation,  and  fre- 
quently indeed  much  less.  In  fact,  each  pound  of  i  iiI 
augar  ta^  be  resolved  bj  a  successful  process  into  half  a 
pound  of  alaohol,  or  into  abont  one  pound  of  proof  spirit, 
•ad  hence  as  a  solution  of  sugar  at  the  density  of  I '060,  con- 
taini  \5  per  cent,  by  weight,  or  16  percent,  by  measure, 
which  is  nearly  1.7  pounds  per  gallon,  it  should  yield 
nearly  170  pounds  from  100  gallons,  or  180  pound  measures 
aqual  to  18  gallons  of  proof  spirit;  whereas  100  gallons 
of  com-wosh,  fermented  at  the  abave  density,  ar«  computed 
by  the  excise  lav-  to  yield  only  12  gallons,  and  seldom  pro- 
duce more  than  13  and  a  amall  fraction.  There  is  thus 
dievafina  a  wida  diftrence  between  the  produce  of  spirit 
fiom  Md  mmkuiM  aattar  aa  fiumeated  by  the  man  of 
aeiaiMNv  and      pvoduca  abtalnad  hf  our  Mst  malt  and 

•  B«pettindM  «Mor  MnU,fi».  ftc.  1131.  p.  185,  Q.  S7?0. 
4  lb,:'. ,  f.  iri.  g.  »6i».  • 
4  thorn—  tmith.  Km.,  ol  WhitMlurrt-rMd.  iMMn,  is  UtUuM  Cm- 

wtamnnfrt.f.  14a.  Q.  tin. 
P.      No.  S34. 


grain  distilleok  Thc  main  daibet  liea  undoubladly  in  the 
very  imperfect  aaeeharilleation  of  tlie  tbenla  of  the  corn 

in  the  maihintr  process,  which,  iu  <ii,r  opini.in,  would  re- 
>jinretobe  i-iitirely  rcmodellud,  and  conducted  upon  sounder 
and  more  scu  iitiflc  principU  s. 

In  the  huge  fermenting  vats  useU  by  the  corn  distillers 
of  tliis  country,  the  fermentation  goes  on  far  more  slowly 
than  when  conducted  upon  the  moderate  scale  refomd  to 
in  the  account  of  this  pruce&.s  given  above.  About  I  gallon 
of  yeast  is  added  at  fiiit  for  evenr  100  gallona  of  wart,  and 
a  half  gallon  additional  upon  each  of  we  suooaading  flmr 
days,  making  in  the  whole  3  per  cent, ;  when  less  can  be  made 
tosuflli^e,  the  spirits  will  be  better  flavoured.  The  fer- 
mentation goes  on  during  from  six  to  twelve  day*,  according 
to  the  mollifying  inlluenec  uf  the  circumstances  above 
cnumerate<l.  At^er  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  the  tuns  ,ire 
covered  in,  so  as  to  obstruct,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  dis- 
charge of  the  carbonic  acid,  as  it  is  supposed  that  this  gas 
in  excess  fiivours  fermentation.  The  temperature  is  usually 
greatest  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  dav,  when  it  sometimes  rises 
to  8&*  Fahr.,  from  tha  starting  pitch  of  60"  or  5C°.  When- 
ever tha  attenuation  has  rsached  tha  lowest  point  by  the 
hydrometer,  the  wash  ought  to  bo  distilled,  since  imme- 
diately afterwards  the  alcohol  begins  to  be  converted  into 
acotic  acid.  This  acidification  may  be  partially  npfOiaed 
by  the  exclusion  of  utmospherie  oxygen, 

III.  DiUilhition. 

There  is  no  chemical  apparatus  which  has  undergone  so 
many  metamorphoses  aa  the  still  and  aoudensor.  In  its 
simplest  form  it  has  been  already  lapreaantad  anddeseribed. 
rALKMBic]  It  may  be  considered  to  bava  raaebed  Its 
highest  point  of  perfection,  as  to  power  and  rapidity  of 
work,  in  Scotland,  when  the  distillers  paid  a  stipulated 
sum  ]M>r  annum  t  >  ti  n  r  v  i  lo  for  the  privilege  of  a  still  of 
a  certain  size,  iiinl  «l.r:i  tlierefore  they  derived  a  profit 
proji  ird  ilij  tu  liie  r|uatitity  of  spirits  they  could  rur»  oft' 
m  a  given  time.  h\  the  year  i799,  firwni  a  report  prc-#nied 
to  tlw  House  of  Commons,  it  appears  that  the  Sciirb  <i.s. 
tilleis  at  that  time  were  able  to  work  off  87  gaUpns  of  wavh 
in  eight  minutes,  and  the  duty  waa  levied  acoordingly ;  but 
vary  soon  afterwards  thagr  eoatiived  naaaa  of  dumg  thi,- 
aama  ttiiag  in  aiboiit  dtna  ninntaa.  Tha  atilla  made  f.  i 
such  rapid  operation  were  shallow,  and  exposed  «  ^ri  a 
surface  to  the  fire.  One  of  them  isfigureil  nnd  descr.l>.  <i 
in  lire's  •  Dictionary  of  Chemistr).'  Since  the  year  lt*16, 
the  whiskey  duties  have  been  levied  oa  the  uuaniity  dw 
tilled,  independent  of  the  capacity  uf  the  still.  This  changk; 
has  introduced  a  modification  in  the  distilling  apparatun. 
with  the  view  of  combining  purity  of  product  with  economy 
of  time.  The  body  of  the  still  is  still  comparatively  flat,  >u 
as  to  expose  a  large  surfiica  to  the  Ilia;  but  tha  tapering 
upper  part,  corresponding  to  the  capiul  of  an  alembic,  i!> 
made  very  long,  rising  sometime*  IS  or  I20  feet  before  it 
terminates  in  tka  mna  fipa  ov  lafrigantoiy  for  aondania- 

tion. 

Crcal  distilleries  are  usually  mounted  with  two  slilk  a 
larger  and  a  smaller.  The  former  is  the  trash  stilC  and 
serves  to  distil  from  the  fermented  worts  a  w^k  etude 
spirit  railed  hw  tcint*  {  the  latter  is  the  low-wina  Still, 
and  rectifies  by  a  secoQil  ]Hfoccsa  the  prodtMC  af  tha  ii«t 
distiUation.  In  tbaaa  suoMaaiva  distillatwtti  a  qvaatity  af 
Ibtid  oil.  daiivad  ftoni  the  com,  oomea  ovar  aloni^  with  the 
first  and  lut  portions  received,  and  constitutes  by  h'^  com- 
bination what  is  styled  the  strong  and  weak/at/j/*  m  the 
language  of  the  distilleries.  These  milky  faints  are  care- 
fully separated  from  the  limpid  spirit  by  turoiag  them 
N  they  begin  to  flow  fk'om  the  wurm-cnd  into  ^distinct 
channels,  which  lead  to  separate  receivers. 

From  these  receivers  the  >'ariottat|MtUties  of  spirit,  low 
wines,  and  faints,  are,  for  the  parpoaa  of  ladistillalionb 
pumped  up  into  charging  backs,  firom  whidi  they  are  ran 
m  gauged  quantities  into  the  low-wine  and  spirit  stills. 
The  pumps  aflbrd  many  Ibenitfes  to  the  fraudident  distiller 
for  i>bstr.ir[in  t:;  spxits  ^vithmit  tl.?  rn(:,'[ii7.,nco  of  the  excise, 
and  tiius  mjucing  at  oucu  'Aio  f^ir  dealer  aud  the  revenue. 
It  would  be  easy  to  '^r'^ar^^u  a  distillery  so  that  pumps 
would  be  quite  snpers&dod,  with  their  numerous  joints  and 
screws,  and  to  conduct  the  spirituous  liquids  firom  the  ap- 
propriate receivers  to  the  ebufan  and  stills,  on  successive 
levels,  through  a  series  d  ftftt,  without  external  orifice. 

One  of  tha  yraatast  iinioyenMito  in  modem  distillation 
is  the  aeeompliihfMnt  ef  tfaia  etoenlial  anilyris  of  tha  im- 
pne  nirit  at  eoe  epantlMi.  CbMnistry  had  been  long 
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familiar  with  the  pneumatic  apparatus  of  Woulfe,  without 
thinkiii;^  of  its  a<laptation  to  distiller}'  apparatus,  when 
Rilouard  Adam,  an  illiterate  opi»rativu,  aftor  attending  liy 
acridcnt  a  chemiral  lecturu  at  MontpoUicr,  where  ho  saw 
that  apparatus,  immediately  employed  it  for  obtainint;  fine 
brandy,  of  any  desired  strcncjth,  'at  one  and  the  same  heat.' 
He  obtained  a  patent  fur  this  invention  in  July,  1801,  and 
8i>»n  afierwards  was  enabled  by  hLs  success  to  set  up  in  that 
city  a  magnificent  distiller)',  which  attracted  the  admira- 
tion of  all  the  practical  chcmiikts  of  the  day.  In  November, 
1 80 J,  he  obtained  a  certificate  of  irapro\cracnts  whereby  ho 
coubl  extract  from  wine,  at  one  process,  the  whole  of 
its  alcohol.  Adam  was  so  overjoyed  aRcr  making  his 
first  experiments,  that,  liko  another  Archimedes,  he  ran 
about  the  streets  tolling  every  body  of  the  surprising  re- 
sults of  his  new  invention.  About  the  same  time,  Sohmani, 
pnife^sor  of  chemistry  at  MontpcUicr,  and  Isaac  Bcnxnl, 
distiller  in  the  department  of  Gard,  bavin;^  contrived  two 
distinct  systems  of  apparatus,  each  most  inirenious,  and 
obtaininir  results  little  inferior  to  those  of  Adam,  became 
in  consequence  formidable  rivals  of  his  fame  and  fortune. 

Into  the  description  of  these  stills,  of  those  of  Dcrosne, 
Baglioni.  &c.,  on  the  continent,  or  of  their  many  modifica- 
tions in  this  country,  the  limits  of  this  article  do  not  allow 
u«  to  enter.  In  the  treatises  of  Lenormand  and  Dubrun- 
faut,  the  construction  of  stills  is  described  with  a  minuteness 
of  iletail  sulhcient  to  satisfy  the  most  curious  inquirers. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  investigating^  the  sncntific 
principles  of  a  perfect  spirit  still,  and  with  a  delineation 
of  its  outlines. 

The  boilinsr  point  of  alcohol  varies  with  its  strength,  in 
conformity  with  the  numbers  in  the  fo'lowing  table. 


Rnilinit  imiiit  by 
8p«cilSe  Ormrity.  FahrenhrU't  Scile. 


noilliiK  pniot  by 
SpeciAe  Gravily.  Fkhnrnhrit't  Scale. 


0-7039 
0-8034 
0-8118 
0-8194 
0"8265 
0*8332 
0-8397 
0*8459 
0-fi518 


lG8-5» 

168-0 

168-S 

1G9'0 

172*5 

173*3 

1750 

177*0 

1790 


0-8575 
0*8631 
0*8765 
0*8892 
0-9013 
0-9126 
0- 92.34 
0-9335 


181*0 
183-0 
187-0 
190-0 
1940 
197*0 
199*0 
201*0 


Hence  the  lower  the  temperature  of  the  spirituous  va- 
pour which  enters  into  the  refrigerator,  the  stroni^er  and 
liner  will  the  condensed  spirit  be,  because  the  noxious  oils 
ore  less  volatile  than  alcohol,  and  come  over  chiefly  with 
the  aqueous  vapour.  A  perfect  still  should  therefore  con- 
sist of  thioo  puU:  first,  tao  cucurbit  or  boiler;  second,  the 


re'-tiflcr  for  interceptmg  the  greater  part  of  the  watery  par- 
ticles, and  the  whole  of  the  corn  oil ;  and  third,  the  refrige- 
rator. Such  a  construction  is  represented  in  ft^.  1,2,  and  3, 
in  which  the  resources  of  the  most  refined  French  stills  aro 
combined  with  a  simplicity  and  ^.oliditv  of  constructiou 
suited  to  the  grain  distilleries  of  the  tJnited  Kingdom. 
Throe  principal  objects  are  obtaine'l  by  tliis  arrangement  : 
first,  the  extraction  from  fermented  wort  or  wine,  at  one 
operation,  of  a  spirit  of  any  desired  cleanness  and  strength  ; 
second,  a  great  economy  of  time,  labour,  and  fuel;  thud, 
freedom  from  all  dancer  of  blowing  up  or  boiling  over  by 
mismanaged  firing.  When  a  mixture  of  the  alcohol,  water, 
and  essential  oil,  in  the  state  of  vapour,  is  passed  upwards 
through  a  series  of  winding  passages,  maintained  at  a  re- 
gulated degree  of  heat,  from  170"  to  180°,  the  alcohol  alono, 
in  notable  proportion,  retains  the  elastic  form,  and  proceetls 
onward  into  the  refrigeratory  tube,  in  which  these  passjijjos 
terminate,  while  the  water  and  the  oil  aro  in  a  great  mea- 
sure condensed  and  retained  in  these  passagc>,  so  as  to  drop 
bark  into  the  body  of  the  (till,  and  be  discharged  with  the 
effete  residuum. 

The  system  of  channels  shown  in  Jig.  2  is  so  contrived 
as  to  bring  the  compound  vapours  which  rise  from  the 
alembic  A  into  intimate  and  extensive  contact  with  me- 
tallic surfaces,  immersed  in  a  water-bath,  and  maintaine<l 
at  any  desired  temperature  by  a  self-regulating  thrrntfisfat 
or  heat -governor.  The  neck  of  the  alembic  ta]>crs  upwards 
as  shown  at  B./g-.  1 ;  and  at  C,  Jig.  2,  it  enters  the  bottom 
or  ingress  vestibule  of  the  rectifier  C  F.  F  is  its  top  or  egress 
^•estibule,  which  communicates  with  the  under  one  by  pa- 
rallel cases,  or  rectangular  channels  D,  D,  D,  whose  width 
is  small  compared  with  their  length  and  height.  These 
cases  are  open  at  top  and  bottom,  where  they  are  soldered 
or  riveted  into  a  general  frame  within  the  cavity,  inclosed 
by  the  two  covers  F,  C,  which  are  secured  round  their  cd^es 
E,  E,  E,  with  bolts  and  nacking.  Each  case  is  occupied  with 
a  numerous  series  of  snclves  or  trays,  placed  at  small  dis- 
tances over  each  other,  in  a  horiiontal  or  slightly  inclined 
position,  of  which  a  side  view  is  given  in  Jig.  3,  and  cross 
sections  at  D,  D,  D,  Jig.  2.  Each  shelf  is  turned  up  a  little 
at  the  two  edges  and  the  one  end,  but  sloped  down  at  the 
other  end,  so  that  the  liquor  admitted  at  the  top  may  be 
made  to  flow  backwards  and  fon»ards  in  its  descent  through 
the  system  of  shelves,  as  indicated  by  the  snouts  in^^.  3, 
Tlic  shelves  of  each  case  arc  framed  together  by  two  or 
more  vertical  metallic  rods,  which  pass  down  tlirough  thein^ 
and  arc  fixed  to  rach  shelf.  On  removing  tho  cover,  tha 
sets  of  shelves  may  be  readily  lifted  out  of  the  cases  to  b« 
cleaned  \  and  are  hence  called  moveable. 


The  intervals  1, 1, 1,  Jig.  2,  between  the  two  cases,  are  |  the  bath-vessel  G,  G ;  these  intervals  being  considcrablj 
rt  free  for  Xh»  cucuiatioa  of  the  water  con:aiaed  ia  [  oarrowar  tbaa  the  cases.    Fig.  4  represouts  io  plan 
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the  snrfaee  of  the  rectifying  cittern,  •hom  hf  two  dif- 
ferent sections  in  ,f}^t.  2  and  3.    H,  K,  w».  S  and 
4,  is  the  thcrijiostat  ur  hc-at-^T«mor,  thaped  MBMwhat 
like  «  pair  «f  tonga.  Each  1^  w  a  comjwund  Uut  con- 
•isting  of  a  flat  liar  or  nil«r  of  atael,  and  one  of  sine  alloy, 
riveted  facewi*c  toccthi^r,  havine;  thtir  f<U'<'s  up  and 
down.   Tlio  Units  at  K  are  joined  to  (lie  free  cuds  of  those 
coiapixind  bars,  which  receding  by  incri-u^e  of  tftiiiHTatiiri'. 
nnd  ii|i|>roachin!;  by  its  decrco-sc,  aet  througli  a  levi^r  upon 
the  slop-cock  L,  fixed  to  the  pipe  of  a  cold  water  reservoir, 
and  arc  so  mljimt^'fl  by  a  screw-nut,  that  whenever  the  water 
in  the  bath  vosi  l  G.G  rises  above  the  desired  temperature, 
odd  water  will  be  admiu«d  Ibraug^  tiM  itapnioek  h  and 
pipe  N  into  the  bottom  of  the  eistem,  and  will  displace  the 
over-heated  water  by  the  overflow  pipe  M.   Thus  a  porfwt 
equilibrium  of  caloric  may  bo  maintained,  and  alcoholic 
vapour  of  corresponient  unUtomiqr  be  tianmiitaii  to  the 
refrii^eratorj-. 

-  FUfi^.  'I  is  the  rffri^jeratiin,-,  oonsiaint:  of  a  double  tube, 
pWeu  in  a  zigzag  direction,  but  in  one  plane,  and  supported 
DT  the  two  upright  beams.  The  alcoholic  \-apour  enteri  at 
the  oriflee  K,  and  deicenda  along  the  inner  tube  marked 
by  dotted  lines  till  it  beeonee  ooodenaed  by  the  ooanter- 
eumnt  of  water  eontinually  ascending  in  the  annalar  apace 
between  that  block-tin  or  copper  tube,  and  the  outer  cast- 
iron  piyic  F.  Tlic  wafer  of  condensation  enters  into  thai 
annular  sjmcc  at  tht-  jwiut  G,  buing  supplied  by  tho  inyio  I), 
and  the  nose  of  the  stop-cock  L.  Tho  funnel  into  whu  h 
the  cold  water  poured  must  be  somewhat  Isii^'lu  r  than  the 
point  K,  from  which  that  water  is  discharged,  after  hannf^ 
been  heated  to  the  same  tomp<»ature  oa  that  of  the  aloo- 
hulic  vapour  last  oxpoied  to  ita  influenoe. 

When  water  has  Ita  particlea  kept  hf  WBf  mean^  nt 
rest,  it  becomes  a  very  bad  conduetor  ^  caloric;  it 
acquires  its  maximum,  eondurting  or  coolinp  power, 
only  when  its  particles  are  set  in  rapid  and  c-ontuuxius 
motion.  Thi^  present  cunstruction  of  wonn  in  calcu- 
lated to  flTc'ct  the  most  complete  refrigeration  of  tht! 
vapours  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  cold  w  ater,  and 
to  turn  out  the  spirit  at  B  in  the  coolest  state.  It  has, 
moroover,  twu  subsidiary  reeommendations,  one  to  the  dis- 
tiller, and  another  to  tho  rcveniM.  Its  interior  majr  be  moat 
easily  cleaned  by  unscrewinf;  the  bolta  of  the  jorats  C  Cv 
and  running  sponge-rammers  through  the  several  straight 
pipes  of  which  the  series  consists ;  no  off'^t  or  branch  pipe 
can  he  taken  fr<iin  it  secretly,  as  is  often  practised  upon  the 
Worms  immersed  in  worm-tubs  for  fratidiih-nt  purposes.  Tho 
i)UMil)er  of  turn?  in  this  serpentine  r.iay  he  increased  at  the 
plea!>ure  of  the  distiller:  a  few  otily  being  represented  in 
tho  figure  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  If  a  small  portion  of 
the  overflow  hot  water  be  made  to  tnokle  down  ana  moiatea 
the  ontiide  enrfteea  of  the  two  or  three  upper  leogtlM  of 
the  serpentine.  It  will  by  evaporation  produce  a oomaidertUe 
degree  of  coolness,  and  thereby  save  cold  water. 

The  preceding  still  apparatus  is  worked  as  follows  :  into 
the  alembic  put  as  much  fermented  liquor  as  will  protect 
its  bottom  from  being  injured  by  the  Are,  when  it  is  not 
plunged  in  a  bnth  of  muriate  of  lime,  but  exposed  directly 
to  the  fuel.  Ah  soon  as  the  ebullition  in  the  alombic  has 
ni«ed  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath  GGto  the  da- 
•ired  rectifying  pitch,  whether  170"  or  ISO*,  the  tbetmo- 
statie  inthniment  ia  to  be  a4|asted  by  iu  screw*iiiA  ui 
then  the  eommonicatlon  with  the  charging  back  or  eistem 

is  to  be  opened  by  moving  the  index  of  the  stop  curk  O 
over  a  proper  portion  of  its  quadrantal  arch.  The  wa-h 
will  il'-sce;id  in  a  rei^iilated  .stream  thrmi^h  the  pii^e 

OF,  thence  bjiread  into  tho  hurizontal  tube  F  P,  and  lastue 
From  the  oriflcon  of  distribution  into  the  respective  flat  trays 
or  spouts.  The  manner  of  its  prOf»ress  is  shown  for  one  set 
of  trays  in  Jle-  3.  The  direction  of  the  stream  m  each  shelf 
ia  evidently  Uw  reveise  ef  that  in  the  tbelf  above  and  below 
it;  the  turned-up  end  of  one  ritelf  correspondhig  with  the 
dischari^e  slotjo  of  it.s  neighbour. 

By  diffusing  the  cool  wxsh  or  wino  in  a  thin  film  over 
such  an  amplo  range  of  surfaces,  the  constant  tendency  of 
the  h.ith  10  exceed  the  proper  limit  of  temperature  is  couii- 
terjicfed  to  the  utmost  without  waste  of  time  or  fuel ;  for 
the  wash  itself  in  tmn$itu  becomes  boiling  hot,  and  expe- 
riences a  powerful  steam  distillation.  Thus  also  a  very 
moderate  inMox  of  water  through  the  thermoetat  stop- 
cock snfflees  to  temper  the  bath;  sodi  an  extensive  vapo- 
rization of  the  wash  producing  a  Ikr  more  refrigerant  m- 
Huenco  than  its  simple  bsatii^  to  the  boiling  point.  It 


deserves  peculiar  remark,  that  the  gr^lsst  distillatien  with 
tbe  least  fuel  is  here  effected  without  any  preiisure  in  tho 
alembic;  for  tbe  passages  arc  all  p«r^■iuua  to  the  vapour, 
whereas,  in  almost  every  wa»h-still  In  rttofore  euniri\ed  for 
similar  pur]>09e9,  the  spirituous  vapours  niu.>t  fiirco  iLei,- 
way  throui(h  »uccossitr  Uix,  rs  of  li(|uid,  the  total  prtssure 
from  which  causes  umiue  elevation  of  leinptTature.  ohslruc- 
tiou  to  the  process,  and  forcing  of  tbe  junctures.  Whatever 
supplementary  refrigeration  of  the  vapoun  in  tlieir  pas- 
sa:^  through  the  bath  may  be  deemed  proper  will  be  aaiai- 
nlstcred  by  the  heat-covemor. 

The  baih  regulated  by  the  thonnostat  may  however  be 
used  fur  obtaining  fine  spirits  at  one  u|)eraiion,  witli.iut 
transmitting  the  wash  or  low  wines  down  through  its  interior 
pa&sages  ;  in  whirh  ca-e  it  becomc.-i  a  simplr  n  etitler.  Tho 
cmpyreuuititc  lauit  u  Imh  hpiritsaie  ant  inr  iniPdct  i'rum  the 

action  111  the  n.ikeil  fin-  ,in  the  M';;i  l.il  le  ;;lulLtl  ill  coiltuet 

With  tho  bottom  of  die  slili,  suuu  wliat  counteraettrd  by 
tho  rotation  of  chains  m  the  largo  wiisli-stiUs;  but  it  may 
bo  entirely  prevented  by  placing  the  still  in  a  bath  of  strong 
solution  of  muriate  of  Unie  KR,yf^.  1,  regulate^l  by  a  iher- 
momeler  or,  atili  better,  a  thernwstal.  Thus  a  tiafe  and 
eSietual  tompentture  of  ftom  270"  to  290*  Fahr*  may  rea- 
dily be  obtained.  For  fWther  detaiU  see  the  specifleaUon 
of  Dr.  Ure's  patent  still. 

nie  quantity  of  |iroof  spirit  which  paid  duty  in  18.16  was 
tiv».!itj-:>cvt.-a  miUi  IIS  of  gallons,  thirteen  imliions  of  which 
were  made  in  Great  Iku.i.u.  and  tourtecn  niillioiis  in  Ire- 
land. Of  the  latter,  a  considerable  (|uautity  was  im]ioried 
into  this  island.  The  manufacture  of  wluiskcy  docH  not 
seem  to  have  been  diminished  in  this  countty  as  it  has  been 
in  the  United  Stales  \ef  tbe  inllaeBes  «f  the  temperance 
societiea. 

In  183S  ..  10,778,621  gallons  paid  excise  duty 

1S34  ..  23,39  ".HOC  „ 

1836  ..  27,137.U00 
showini;  an  mcrea^e  which  i^  far  out  of  proportion  with 
that  of  the  |xipulation.  We  may  add  to  the  lo-st  quantity 
three  millions  of  gallons  on  the  score  of  snuigglinic,  m 
licensed  and  illicit  distilleries ;  making  thirty  milliuiu  io  lie 
the  real  amount  of  whiskey  consumed  bv  our  pi»puIation  of 
twenty-four  millions.  [BHamnr,  Gix,  ftuM,  TiuuuioaTAt', 
WrisksyJ 

DISTORTION.  Deformity  of  the  person  maybe  advan- 
tageously classed  fur  the  pnr])u8o  of  disctissiua  under  two 
principal  heads :  mu//urmati<m  and  Jist  trtnm.  The  former 
is.  for  the  most  part,  congenital,  and  m  usually  character- 
ized by  the  defleiuneyorrcduiid.uiry  of  part«,orbvimperfeO» 
tions  and  irregularities  of  i-tructure.  llio  latter,  arising 
generally  af\er  birth,  comprises  all  permanent  deviations 
from  the  natural  thape  or  position  which  are  effected  by  the 
inftuence  of  sxternaf  or  inlerual  ibtee  in  parts  originally 
■oft  and  flexible,  or  such  as havescquixed  imnatural  pUancy 
by  accident  or  disease. 

It  is  to  the  latter  class  of  dcforuiities  only  tliut  our  atten- 
tion IS  for  the  pre>eiit  directeil.  Hut  e>en  ibus  limited, 
the  subject  is  .so  i-\ten!(ive  thai  «e  must  onco  for  all  refer 
the  reader  for  mure  prts>eiii«  in  formation  on  several  of  ita 
most  interesting  subdivisions  to  other  professional  works. 

I.  Every  part  of  tbe  body  capable  of  independent  motion 
is  furnished  with  two  sets  of  muscles,  scting  in  contrary  di- 
leetioos^  the  purpoie  of  which  is  obvioiisly  to  brim;  the  part 
book  to  its  ptaee  after  movement  in  either  direction.  In 

the  position  of  e(|uilibrium  these  muscles  are  tii>t  in  a  state 
of  ah-,olutc  relaxation  even  during  sleep:  on  the  conlrarv, 
they  cntitinue  to  act  with  considerable  ener^'y.  each  exactly 
counterbalancing  the  other.  This  ih  called  ilicir  tune  or 
tension,  and  it  is  calculated  to  give  great  steadiness  to  the 
part  thus  held  at  rest  between  oppusitu  forces.  But  if  one 
sot  of  the  muscles  should  be  suaaenly  cut  across,  the  ten- 
sion of  their  antagonists  still  remaiaiog  in  action,  the  con- 
sequenee  would  be  a  movement  in  obMienoa  to  the  latter 
till  the  contraction  had  reached  its  limit;  and  the  part  in 
question  would  permanently  retain  tbe  position  into  which 
It  hail  thus  been  moved.  The  snme  elli-ct  wmiM  re-ull  if 
the  nniscle,  instead  of  l>emf;  divided,  were  par,il\/-i-'l  l-y  tho 
interrupiion  of  its  nervous  comiiuinicatiun  witd  tlu'  brain. 
Again,  if  the  tone  of  one  must  ic  were  inrrcascd  by  spasm 
or  otherwise,  so  as  to  give  ii  a  rleci  h  -1  pro)M>iiderance  over 
its  antagonist,  tbe  result  would  he  «itndar.  Thew  conside* 
rations  will  sulRetently  explain  tho  nature  of  one  large  elats 
of  distortions,  namely,  those  which  mult  fimn  auKtions 
of  the  6niui,  imiie/M,  aiidMirMi» 
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1.  The  simplest  of  these  is  the  dratrtt  mouth,  or  hfmi- 
pUfia.  It  arises  in  this  way :  in  conseq«cnri>  of  an  cvtrava- 
aetran  of  bluod  or  some  other  cauKO,  the  funrtiuDs  uf  ono  ^ide 
«f  ill*  ImUn  are  inlwniptad;  the  muscles  of  the  cheek  on 
tin  man  ride,  derivinff  their  norvet  from  that  part  of  the 
brain,  are  paralyzed,  and  the  retractors  of  the  opiwsitc  angle 
of  the  mouth  being  no  lonpcr  balanced  l>y  an  equal  force, 
draw  it  up  towards  their  origin,  an  J  retain  it  in  thnt  jiosiliori. 

2.  S/ra^i*wii/.t,  or  sfiuintiti>;,  is  Ireciuontly  pnKluof<l  in  the 
saino  way  by  a  part  ml  paralvsis  of  tliat  muscle  thf  n|iu  l'  of 
which  is  to  turn  the  globe  ot  the  eye  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, or  it  may  arite  mm  imdne  omtnetion  or  th*  mwele 
on  tiM  aune  nda. 

3.  It  it  twiMirtobto  Umt  hj/Htria  is  Mimetimes  accompa- 
nied hf  %  iiitortion  of  the  lut^^nentiaDed  kind,  arodueed  by 
»  spesmodie  eontraetioa  of  the  flexor  muscles  or  one  of  the 
joints,  commoiilv  the  knee  or  hip.  For  months  or  years 
this  paiut\j!  (-oiiihtion  may  lu*'t  wilhnnt  initiKalion  :  yet  it 
may  \ulu^il  ull  al  ouor  uri'IiT  tlic  inllursicc  uf  ..omr  pciWtT- 
ful  impression  of  tiic  body  or  iiiiud.  The  tenure  loss  of  the 
voice,  which  sometimes  ooniM  on  auddcnly  in  similar  con 
atitutions,  aiKl  after  hmg  roaiMiDg  every  remedy*,  as  sud- 
denly depart-%  is  pnibBbly  an  ■BBlofooi  aStetioa  of  tho 
muadee  of  the  taryiuL 

4.  Wrf-iuek  ie  a  distortion  alao  dtw  to  irro^lar  mus* 
outer oetion.  It  eenerallv  comes  on  gradually  m  infiincy, 
end  consists  in  ashurtcnecl  and  contracted  state  of  the  slrr- 
no  imistnid  muscle,  of  that  side  to  which  the  head  is  in- 
timed  ami  /r'u;j  wliuh  the  face  is  turned,  ('lu'-fiiot  is 
often  notlnng  more  ih.-in  u  .similar  cotiirii<-tion  of  the  muM-U-s 
of  tho  calf,  which  draw  up  tiio  licel  and  eventually  disturb 
the  integrity  of  the  ankle  jobit.  Thia  complaint  also  comes 
on  at  an  earlv  are,  an«l  is  sometimes  congenital.  By 
proper  means  tncy  both  admit  of  relief,  and  often  of  a  cure. 

The  list  ofdiatortioDt  dependiogon  a  morbid  oondition  of 
tho  miisenlar  or  nervout  functions  might  easily  he  extended. 

II.  But  by  far  the  mo^t  coninum  and  important  class  of 
these  affections  is  that  which  unu'uiiUcs  in  dl^ca«u  of  the 
bones. 

I.  Tlio  firmness  and  rigidity  of  tho  btjncs  depends  upon 
the  due  proportion  of  the  earthy  nutter,  phosphate  uf  lime, 
that  enters  into  their  composition.  If  the  jtniporlion  of 
this  ingredient  be  too  great,  as  in  old  age,  and  in  the  diaoo^ie 
ealled /nwiftfof  oMun^  thmr  haeoma  brittle^  and  are  broken 
by  tha  digntait  cauiet;  if  It  bo  too  email,  they  baeomo  un- 
naturally pliant,  and  are  distorted  by  the  prenure  of  tho 
aoperincttmbent  weight,  or  the  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

The  latter  condition  is  prevalent  with  other  structural 
chanf^es  in  the  disorder  called  Hchets.  The  medical  name 
of  this  complaint  is  raehilit  (from  p«x'f.  the  spine),  and  was 

tiven  to  it  by  Glisson,  who  first  described  it,  fiartly  because 
e  eoneeived  the  vcrtebrsD  to  bo  the  bones  most  commonly 
implicated:  but  chiefly,  it  would  appear,  from  the  rescm- 
hlanoe  to  IM  Bngjiah  name.  His  doctrine  was  erroneous ; 
and  the  annr  yorpatuatod  by  tha  minonar  baa  led  to 
aorious  miataboa  in  pnetiea  as  well  as  theory,  tlie  spine 
is  undoubtedly  liable  to  partake  with  the  rest  of  the  skele- 
ton in  the  morbid  condition  of  rickets,  but  certainly  not  m 
a  greater  degree  than  the  other  bones. 

This  malady  seldom  appears  within  the  ordinary  jieriod 
of  lactation,  or  after  puljerty.  It  is  ushered  in  and  al(endc<l 
throughout  by  general  febrile  di.-iturliance,  and  is  closely 
connected  with  a  peculiar  morbid  condition  of  the  nutritive 
f\iQctions.  The  opinion  tliat  it  is  of  scrofuloua  origin  has 
lately  been  strongly  controverted,  and  does  not  to  reality 
appear  to  bo  well  supported  by  facts.  It  is  most  eomnMU 
among  the  poor,  and  in  closely-peopled  districts,  as  all  the 
diseases  of  children  arc;  hut  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
either,  or  to  cluMrcn  wiio.^o  coiistitufions  are  apj>ateiilly 
tho  most  feeble  in  other  respects.  Indeed  it  is  a  fn'(|ucnt 
remark,  that  the  most  robust  and  powerful  men  c\hibit 
tokens  of  having  been  rickety  in  their  childhood.  Among 
such  indications  are  sroallness  of  tho  pelvis,  with  inward  or 
outward  curvature  and  disprot<urtiunale  shortnos  of  the 
lowar  limha.  Tliia  auddan  cMok  to  the  dovektpmant  of  the 
aketaten,  oonatanlly  obaerred  in  liebety  ehiMran.  with  the 
distortion  aritiag  mn  the  unnatural  softness  of  the  bones, 
is  tho  most  usual  cause  of  the  short  stature,  as  well  a.'i  the 
proverbial  ugliness,  of  dwarfs. 

In  extreme  cases  of  this  complaint  the  head  is  generally 
small  and  pointed:  no  longer  sup)>)rted  by  tho  Nielding 
and  siMitaDod  neeli,  it  sinks  down  between  the  shoulders; 
dM  oadfttt  it  tfarom  taiak  and  alamft  touebea  tba  bump 


finned  by  tho  incurvated  spine  behind  the  chest:  the  chin 
is  thrust  forward,  giving  an  expression  to  the  features  very 
charaelarirtie  of  the  dwarf,  oua  rests  upon  the  breast  bone, 
which  very  prominent:  on  each  side  the  ribs  are  flat- 
tened, and  bulge  in  upon  the  lungs.  The  shoulders.  losing 
tho  simport  of  tho  vreatlied  and  twisted  oUviole%  ainoacS 
towards  eaeh  other  in  front,  drawing  with  them  the  tea- 
pula\  which  stick  out  laterally,  and  add  considerably  to  the 
deformity  as  seen  from  behind  ;  the  anus,  though  bent  and 
in  reality  shortened,  seem  of  dismopDrtionate  length;  tlie 
lumbar  spine  is  thrust  inwards  ;  the  pelvis  is  small  and  flat- 
lened;  the  tliighs  ore  bowed  forward;  the  knees,  with  their 
patella)  at  the  side  instead  of  in  front  of  the  joint,  touch  or 
overlap  eaeh  other;  while  the  feet  are  set  wide  a]iari,  a 
sttddon  twist  above  the  ankle  atill  parmitting  the  soles  to 
be  aet  to  I  he  ground.  Such  aro  some  of  tbe  vwiod  ebaoges 
which  exhibit  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  preralenco  of  tba 
disease  in  every  part  of  tho  bony  frame,  and  almost  defy 
description.  Of  course  such  extreme  cases  of  rickct\  dii- 
toition  are  coniparalivcly  rare;  yet  almost  daily  iiistanri-s 
are  seen  by  those  whose  duty  calls  tlmii  iiiln  the  unwiinle- 
sotne  courts  and  alleys  of  the  metropolis,  and  slighter  ex- 
amples of  tha  affection  are  extremely  common. 

Recovery,  even  from  considerable  deffrocs  of  this  affection, 
is  more  frequent  and  rapid  than  might  bo  imagined;  but 
tho  pdvis  and  lower  limbs,  which,  as  above  mentioned,  are 
the  most  commonly  and  extensively  implicated,  seldom 
completely  regain  their  natural  proportions.  This  fact,  as 
il  reganls  the  fbmale  ^)elvis,  is  worthy  of  notice,  heiii^;  ilic 
cauM!  of  by  far  tho  most  dangerous  kin<l  of  difticnli  i>artu- 
lit  ion.  It  IS  in  extreme  cases  of  this  sort  that  tbe  Caesarean 
section  has  been  practised. 

Independently  of  rickety  distortion,  there  aro  two  other 
kinds  of  onrvMon  of  tha  spinal  column  which  demand  a 
brief  notice. 

Tho  flnt,  which  has  (frequently  been  mialaken  ibr  rachitis, 
ismoally  railed  lateral  curv*ature,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
more  serious  kind  of  distortion  next  to  be  considered,  which 
i*  called  angular  curvature. 

1.  Unlike  riekets,  which  almost  always  cuminenco  in  in 
fancy  or  early  childhoo<l,  lateral  curvature  uf  the  s[i;mc 
seldom  appears  before  the  tenth  year.  Tho  external  de- 
formity consists  in  the  prominonoe  of  one  hip  (generally  tbe 
rightX  and  elevation  of  the  corresponding  ahouldar,  the  blade 
of  which  atieks  out  In  unsightly  protubminco  behind.  11m 
opposite  hip  and  shoulder  are  respectively  flattened  and  de* 
pressed ;  and  the  symmetry  of  the  chest  is  destroyed,  one 
side  being  lari^er  than  the  other,  and  both  twisted  und  nu:.- 
shapen.  On  examination  the  spine  is  found  to  have  s 
double  curvature  sideways  so  as  to  resemble  the  letter  S, 
but  generally  turned  tlio  other  way,  the  concavity  of  tho 
lower  curve  being  on  tho  right,  and  the  upper  on  the  left 
side.  It  arises  from  weakneae  in  tho  spinal  muaclea  and 
local  elongations  of  the  ligaments  of  tho  VOrtalmB^  ftom  the 
habit  of  iS8tiw{  tba  weight  in  siltiim  or  afeuding  mate  en 
one  side  than  nw  other ;  and  that  siao  fii  usually  the  risfat. 
TIic  position  is  more  easy  than  the  npric^ht  one,  and  when 
not  corrected'  by  fitting  exercise  and  change  in  ilic  nature 
of  the  employment,  il  becomes  hobitual,  ur.d  the  t^^l^t  f 
the  iKT.son  permanent  and  increasing.  The  subjects  ot^  tins 
kiiKl  of  distortion  are  chiefly  slender  and  delicate  girls  in 
the  middle  and  upper  classes,  the  poor  being  comparatively 
exempt.  It  comes  on  insidiously,  tbo  attention  nut  being 
awakened  by  any  particular  darangsmant  of  tlm  iMallh 
bo]f  ond  a  certain  degree  of  languor  and  aoaoeptibili^of 
Ibdgue^  and  perhaps  a  sluggish  state  of  the  digestion.  The 
first  symptom  that  betrays  its  presence  is  usually  a  ten< 
dency  of  ihc  ilrcss  to  slip  ofT  the  left  shoulder.  It  is  much 
promoted  hy  means  often  used  to  prevent  it,  such  a.s  cun- 
linenicnt  and  reitraint  of  tho  person  and  posture  hy  <^t:ivs, 
backboanls,  high-backed  chairs  reclining  on  a  board,  and 
other  contrivances  to  improve  the  figure,  and  restrain  tbe 
d'.'velopment  of  thu  natural  form;  as  well  as  by  tho  sedea- 
I  iry  habila  and  inappropriale  exereiaat  of  toe  aeadeoqr 
or  school-room.  Nature  ia  not  to  bo  eoaroed  with  impu- 
nity by  fantaslie  caprices  and  contrivances:  a  good  fis;ure 
as  well  as  good  hoallh  must  bo  found,  if  aiuwlu  ie,  i-i  the 
open  air  of  the  fields,  in  loose  and  easy  cl.  tlur.LC,  and  in 
unconstrained  exercise  of  the  limb,«,  such  as  cliildren  \vill 
always  adopt,  if  left  to  choose  for  thcmMslves,  in  way*  much 
better  sum  d  to  th'>ir  ago  and  streiigth  than  any  Ibat  can 
be  invented  fur  (hem. 

3.  Angular  curvatuxa  of  On  apino  is  a  dolbnnity  %».y 
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diflbrant  in  its  nature  and  appearance  from   the  Ia«t 
dMcribed.    It  (irise«  for  the  imwt  part  fmiii  ukfnituni 
of  a  scrofulfi.iH  kind  in  the  Im  Iu  ■«  of  the  vcrtebrtu.  The 
siipport  in  (Vnui  licin^  thus  l  ^i.  ila-  spine  is  sharply  bent 
fnruariK  s)  tb  it  ii:k:  or  iii  iru  ><t'  ilic  s[iii»ou8  processes  pro- 
jiHl  bflimd,  indiraling  the  position  of  the  disco'ci!  vei-tebrto. 
Thi»  complaint  is  nltcndL<l  with  incompltrto  iianlv^^in  »f  the 
lower  extremities,  and  is  not  unfcvquently  &taL  In  case  of 
leeoTery  the  bodies  of  the  contiglKMU  twtebne  arc  approx- 
iniat«d  and  coiiMltdat«d  with  wtat  remains  of  those  which 
were  diwaaed  by  the  deposition  of  bony  matter.   It  is  in 
this  species  of  spinal  complaint  only  that  rest  and  the  recum- 
bent posture  are  expedient.    Tile  observance  of  these  essen- 
tial precuLilion-.  (■(iiuiirrt'uily  witli  otlier  nioan>^  tVi'(nu'iill)' 
brings  about  a  cure;  the  distortian  however  is  permanent. 

Diseases  of  a  similar  kind  fVeauently  occur  in  the  bones 
and  joints  of  otbsr  parts  of  the  oody ;  thay  raquira  aimilar 
treatment,  and  are  Ibllowed  by  aariogpaa  ooniolidatioiis 
and  diatMtioni. 

4.  Rlieumatisni,  and  ottier  dliorden,  and  eren  common 
inHaramations,  occnrrini;  in  a  In'i^'h  decree  Nvithin  the  joints 
or  in  their  neit^hbourliDDil,  ocoa>ioi»ally  produce  like  enects. 

III.  Distort ii>ns  are  son^-iitiic'^ occasioned  by  the  oontrac- 
lion  of  otlnT  parts  than  those  wlucb  are  concerned  in  motion. 

1.  Surli  an-  those  of  the  fingers  which  arise  from  chronic 
inflammation  and  permanent  contraction  of  the  palmar 
ailQIMurocis,  or  fascia,  a  stron|^  inelastic  and  flbroiu  mem- 
brane atlaehed  to  the  proaaoting  points  of  bone,  and 
stretched  beneath  t)ie  stdn  of  the  palm  for  the  protection 
of  the  nerres  and  other  soft  parts  during  the  act  of  forcible 

f;rasping.  There  is  a  similar  aponouruxis  in  the  solo  of  the 
bot,  which  is  siitiji'it,  but  not  bo  IVviiufiiily,  to  tlie  same 
shortening.  Umlor  this  division  iimy  be  also  (•laHst*!  those 
distortions  whirli  art-.c  from  burns  and  otlier  extensive  de- 
structions and  ulcc'i'uttuiis  of  lh«  sktn,  uj  consiMnieiice  of 
the  contraction  of  the  scar  in  the  process  of  hcaltn<;.  When 
these  iniuries  take  place  in  the  firont  of  the  neck  and  face, 
the  residtfai|{  deflmnitjr  is  sotttetimes  frig^tAil.  The  space 
botweea  the  chin  and  the  breast  is  filled  up  bjr  a  tense  dia- 
coloured  and  oorrugatod  cicatrix,  which  bows  the  head  for- 
ward ami  draws  down  the  features  so  as  to  expose  the  inner 
siiri  K  o  of  the  lower  eyelid  and  keep  the  mouth  constancy 
tipt'ii.  When  they  occur  in  tli<!  ticxures  of  ihe  joints,  as  in 
front  of  the  elbow,  the  cicatrix  extends  in  the  form  of  a 
hard  and  rigid  web  between  the  humerus  and  fore-ann,  tho 
joint  being  pcrmnnently  bent.  Sueb  defiirtntties  maysoiae> 
times  ha  partly  removed  hf  MH  operaSion ;  but  it  it  Mf 
tramelf  pemfuU  and  often  aasneecaaAiL 

S.  A  flight  injury  of  ^  Ibee  below  the  tye,  tie  the  simple 
contrnrtion  from  "lomc  other  raus^*  of  the  skin  <if  that  purl 
may  produce  the  deformity  called  eclmpium,  cversion  of 
the  lower  li<l ;  and  tho  opixisiie  state  of  inversion  (enir'>i  iui?i, 
or  triehiann)  may  n^ult  from  a  similar  contraction  ot  the 
edge  of  the  eyelid  itself.  Severe  inflammation,  and  even 
blindD«»s,  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  latter  affection, 
from  the  friction  of  tho  lashes  against  the  globe.  Both  of 
these  defimnities  may  be  renifdiaa  by  a  slight  operation. 

IV.  Another  elaas  of  distortions  may  arise  from  «ctemat 
pressure ;  as  of  the  bones  and  cartilages  of  the  chest  iVom 
light  stars  ;  or  of  the  phalanges  of  the  toes  from  ill-made 
shoes.  Instances  of  this  kind  of  distortion  must  be  familiar 
to  all ;  and  cjill  for  no  particular  explanation  or  remark. 

DISTRESS,  '  di-trictio,'  in  the  jiirispr\i<lence  of  the 
Middlo  Ages,  denotes  legal  compulsion  generally,  wlietlier 
ecelesiut&i  or  civil.  Ono  mode  of  compulsion  HBtensivdy 
adopted  among  the  nations  of  Teutonic  origin  was  the 
taking  possession  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  property  of 
die  offender  or  de&ulter.  and  withhuddiiig  it  fh>m  him 
nntit  the  requirements  of  the  law  had  been  oomplied  with. 
This  species  of  distress  was  eal!e<l  '  iiaain,"  from  nytiian, 
nehmon,  to  take — a  verb  common  to  the  .Vn^lo-Saxon, 
German,  and  other  cognate  liiiiL;ua>;cv.  The  nuxlern  dis- 
tress is  the  '  naam,'  restricted  to  the  taking  of  penonai 
chattels ;  and  in  its  most  simple  form  it  may  be  slated  to 
be — the  taking  of  persotial  chattels  out  of  the  poosession  of 
an  alleged  defaulter  or  wiong-doer  for  tho  purjMse  of  coin- 
pcilinnlum,  thiangh tin ineoovenieufle resultmg  (h>m  th« 
trithhoidinf  of  sueh  peraonal  ehatttis,  to  perflwm  tbt  act 

in  respect  of  wliichbc  is  a  defaulter,  or  to  make  OOmpenSft* 

tion  for  the  wronj^  which  ho  has  committed. 

S  ■iiic  u^ht<  U)  which  the  law  annexes  the  remedy  by 
distr»>ss.  have  been  considered  as  too  ini]nirtant  to  be  left 
to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  mere  ileteninMi  of  (he  tiis- 
irtu  (by  which  term  the  thing  tuken  is  abo  dcaigoated), 


and  mnre  pfTcacIou*  moans  of  dtalinc  with  it  have  been 
inlro'iuce.l ;  and  in  certain  cases  a  s.ile  of  ilie  lu  nperty 
taken  by  way  of  distress  is  allowed,  if,  after  a  curtain  uilervat 
iiie  parly  distrained  upon  contmiies  to  bo  unwilling  or 
unable  to  do  the  act  required. 

Distresses  are  either  for  soma  dn^  omittedt  aoroe  defoult 
or  nonfeasance.— or  thsyaia  fn  laapeetorsomewnmeAiI  art 
done  by  the  diatminee. 

I.  At  to  di9lret»$*/br  onmtioru,  d^aulU,  or  norife 
-—Those  may  be  grounde<l  upon  noncompliance  with  soino 
judicial  requirements,  or  the>  may  be  made  by  private  mdi- 
vidua!-  in  Mmiication  of  certain  rights,  for  the  withholding 
of  which  the  law  has  entrusted  them  with  this  remedy. 

The  process  out  of  courts  of  record  ordering  such  dis- 
tresses to  be  made  is  called  a  writ  of  citW/nn^ai^  vhioh,  wlien 
legal  prucLcdings  were  in  Latin,  was  the  word  ttSOd  todfaaet 
the  slieriff  or  otber  ofleer  to  maka  the  distress. 

Another  daw  of  jndidal  distresses  is  where,  upon  refusal 
or  omission  to  pay  a  sum  in  wliich  a  party  is  convicted  upon 
a  summary  proceeding  before  ju.stices  of  the  p^ace,  such 
justices  are  empowered  to  f^raiit  a  warrant  auth(irizin<,'  and 
directing  the  levyinfi  of  the  ainoiml  by  distress  and  sale  of 
the  poods  i.f  the  ort'endiT. 

Another  speeius  of  judicial  distress  is  that  awarded  and 
issued  upon  a  judgment  recovered  in  an  intekv  oaortt  not 
of  record.  In  these  rases  the  execution  or  remedy  tat 
obtaininji;  payment  of  the  sum  recompsd  is  by  distress.  A 
precept  issues  to  the  oificer  of  the  court,  commanding  him 
to  take  the  imodsof  the  party,  and  to  impound  them  until 
he  satisfies  the  debt.  Such  process  issue!*  at  tlie  command 
of  tho  slieriff  or  of  the  lonl  of  the  manor.  Sec,  in  whose 
name  and  by  whose  authority  the  courts  are  liolden. 

So  a  distress  lies,  subject  to  certain  restriotionsi  forflnea 
and  amercements  imi>osed  in  tfaaahsiiffa  tonitt  IDd  in  a 
court-loot.    [^Lkkt;  Iourn.] 

A  oenalty  inflicted  for  the  breach  of  a  bye-law  [Bye  Law] 
may  be  levied  by  distreas»  in  caaaa  wbaira  tbatmnady  is  ap- 

B tinted  at  the  lima  of  the  makiaf  of  tba  ]M(IoHiar  1m*la«r* 
uta  bye-law  estafaUalUac  a  wem  cannol  aatlwrm  tba 
sale  of  tho  distress. 

Another  species  of  judicial  distMl  is  a 
for  ponr-r»te».  [Poor.] 

In  the  foregoing  cases  tho  ri^ht  or  duty  withheld  has 
been  ascertained  oy  some  judicial  determination  before  a 
distress  can  be  resorted  to.  But  many  payments  and 
duties  having  tlaairorigia  in  feudnl  rights,  may  be  enfbrosd 
by  distresses taicMl  by  tne  sole  auihoriiv  of  the  parties  olaim« 
ing  such  payments  or  datisa.  The  lif^ita,  of  which  the  vin- 
dication n  tniis  in  dm  first  instanea  aatmsted  to  the  parties 
themselves,  are  connectM  immediately  or  mcdi ni -Iv  >vitli 
feudal  superiority ;  and  it  is  observable  that  to  feudal  tupe- 
ri onty,  jurisdietwn  and  magiitaiial  autliori^wMa  ilwayi 
uicidenl. 

Among  tho  feudal  duties  w  hich  may  be  enforced  by  dis- 
tress, at  the  mere  will  of  tho  party  claimtnc^  to  beantitlsdto 
such  duties,  one  which  thouf;n  seldom  exacted,  is  ttill  of  tha 
most  extensive  obUsation.  »  fealty.  Fealty  is  a  proiiyM 
conSnned  by  an  oath,  to  be  fiuthfVu  in  the  poribnnanee  of 
those  engagemoits  into  whidi  the  party  doing  tho  fealty 
(as  the  act  of  taking  the  oath  is  tanned)  has  exprmly  or 
impliedly  entered  upon  becoming  tanaat  ta  tlie  party  la- 
ceiving  the  fealty. 

A  distress  also  lies  ibr  suit  of  court,  tecta  ad  curiam, 
or  the  attendaoco  which  freehold  tenants  owe  to  their 
lord's  (»urt-baron,  or  fireeholders'-court,  and  which  tenants 
fn  villenaj{«  «r  copyholders  owe  to  tba  lord's  ctis- 
tomaiy  eonrti  and  it  b  not  unusual  for  lasiaas  for 
yeaia  to  eovaaant  to  attMid  tha  lofd't  oouita,  tbomdi 
unless  they  also  (in  the  situation  of  freeholders  of  tba 
manor,  they  are  not  qualified  to  sit  as  suitors  and  judj^ea 
in  the  court  baron  ;  and  unless  they  are  copyholders 
they  cannot  be  sworn  upon  the  homage  or  jury  in  tlto 
customary  court.  This  suit  is  sometimes  called  suit- 
Sor\  ice,  to  distinguish  it  from  suit  real,  which  is  liiat  suit  of 
court  which  the  resiants,  or  those  who  dwell  within  a  hun- 
dred or  a  leet,  owe  to  tha  dttrifl's  twim  or  to  tha  eouil> 
ket.  fLaari  Sun.] 

A  dutresa  lioa  for  gait  of  mill  (laeta  aAmotanfinat),  tft 
obligation,  sttU  ntisiing  in  some  tnanors,  ti»  grind  at  tha 
lord's  mill. 

So  for  frankfoldagc.  or  a  right  in  the  lord  ta  nqvin  Us 
tenants  to  fold  their  sheep  upon  his  lands. 

So,  if  land  be  holden  by  the  tenure  of  repairing  a  briilce, 
or  a  highway^  or  of  doing  suit  to  a  leet,  or  filling  some  omoo 
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wiihin  the  leet,  a  distrw  will  lis  for  aoaperibmance  of  the 
acrvice,  although  no  floe  or  ■nieNaiiMataftjrha'vebBMi  im- 
tKwed  ia  the  court  leat. 
The  moBt  itnportuit         datjr  for  wlueb  s  diatnM  may 

he  taken  i-^  Rent,  in  its  original  and  itiU  moitusutd 

form,  U  a  i>a)  meiit  rcinkri  d  by  the  tenant  to  hit  landlord 
us  an  equivalent  or  a  cumpt-iL"  ainti  fur  the  uccupatiun  of 
land,  &c.  Such  rent  is  denominali'il  rt;iu-SL'rvic«.  It  corner 
in  hcu  ol^  and  represents  the  profit.-,  ut'  the  knd  Kranted  or 
demised,  aud  is  tberefuro  said  to  itsue  out  of  tho  land.  To 
rent-s0nric0tlM  law  annexes  tho  power  of  distress,  although 
tbera  be  do  agreemeiit  between  the  parties  creating  that 
remedy.  But  a  rent  reeerved  upon  a  grant  or  de  ra  isc  ceases 
to  be  a  rent-service  if  it  bo  disaoneMd  flpom  the  ultimate 
pi-opcrty  in  tlie  land,  called  ui  some  eawoi  the  reversion,  in 
others,  the  ri^'ht  t«f  rLVcrlcr.  Thus  if  the  owner  of  land  in 
fee  demises  u  f«r  a  ttrni  of  \tar<.  rescrvinK  rem,  and  at'ier- 
wards  assigns  the  rent  loa.iirancL-r.  rciaiiiiiii;  tiie  i«'Vi'r>ion, 
or  grants  tlte  reversion,  reiainia^  the  rent,  the  rent  being 
discunnocte<l  from  the  reversion  is  considered  as  a  branch 
•eve red  from  the  trunk,  and  is  called  a  dry  rent  or  rcnt- 
loek»  to  which  the  coniaion  Uw  annexed  no  power  of  dis- 
traie.  8a,if  the  owner  of  the  land*  vithmit  parting  with  the 
land,  grants  to  another  a  rent  oat  of  the  bnd,  the  grantee 
having  no  ri.viTsioti  h  id  only  a  reiit-stck,  unless  the  grant 
expressly  ctcaled  a  powui  uf  dii^trcAS,  lu  which  case  the  rent 
would  lie  a  rent-charge.  But  now,  by  statute  <  Gvo.  11. 
c.  "IH,  8.  5,  the  liko  remedy  by  distress  >s  given  in  cases  of 
rcnt-Nci  k,  11.-  )i\  the  case  of  rent  reserved  upon  le.isc. 

And  as  all  rents,  though  distinguished  by  a  variety  of 
names  derived  from  some  particular  cirtunutanoe  attached 
to  them,  are  retolvable  into  rant^ervioeb  teat-aeek»  or  rent- 
ehaigik  a  diatnaa  ilea  at  this  day  for  every  apedea  of  rent, 
though  a  practical  difference  stiU  SLiL»isti  as  U>  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  distrcsM^  taki  n  f.ir  the  unc  or  for  the  other.  As 
to  the  sevei.d  speeieseC  rent,  and  as  tu  the  creation,  transfer, 
app  iriioomeui,  susiieii>irtn,aiid  extinction  of  rent-v,  and  as  to 
the  estate  or  interest  nf  the  party  neee.-.sary  to  support  a 
diatroM  for  roat,  and  aa  to  the  eaau  in  wiucb  tbia  remedy 
maybe  eieteiied  bjr  the  penMmal  lepraMntMivw  of  aueb 
partiea,  tee  Rbmt. 

A  beriot  appeara  to  have  been  origtMny  a  voluntary  gift 
by  the  dying  vassal  to  his  chieftain  or  lord  (herr,  herus)  of 
bit  best  horse  or  armour.  It  has  now  become  a  legal  Ita- 
hilily  to  deliver  the  he-t  ttnnnal  (1'  the  deceased  tenant  to 
bo  selected  by  the  lurd,  ur  »  itneimies  a  dead  chaltul  or  a 
commutation  in  money  Where  heriot  is  due  by  usage 
within  a  particular  district,  in  respect  of  all  tenants 
dying  within  that  district,  without  reference  to  the  pro- 
perly held,  k  ia  heiiot-ctutom ;  and  as  there  ia  no  par- 
ticular land  ebarged  with  the  heriot,  the  lord  eannot  dis- 
train, but  may  aeuce  the  herbt  w  hii  own  fft/ml^  hia 
election  being  determined  by  the  bare  aet  of  ceisure.  But 
heriot  due  in  respect  of  the  estate  of  the  tenant  in  il.o  ]p.:i  1 
is  beriot-servico ;  and  for  tins  the  lord  may  either  diaiiain 
u]  on  the  land  to  comiM-l  ilie  tenant  to  dehver  or  procure  the 
dchvery  of  tho  henot  due  upon  the  death  of  lus  prodeceasor, 
or  he  may  choose  for  himself,  and  !>eize  tho  heriot  as  hisown 
property  (the  right  of  proper^  Testing  here  also  upon  the 
election  exercised  and  signiflea  by  the  aeixurc). 

Aa  heriot  is  something  rentand  uponr  the  death  of  a 
tenant,  w  relief  bt  a  ]uiyinont  made  vf  the  heir  upon  tho 
takim^  up  (relevntio)  hy  him  of  the  inheritance.  Strictly 
speaking,  relief  was  pay  ahio  in  those  cases  only  where  the 
tenure  was  by  knight  s  service.  But  tho  namo  was  after- 
wards extended  to  a  payment  in  the  nature  of  a  relief  made 
by  the  heir  in  socajje,  by  doubhng  the  rent  for  tho  first  year 
after  the  descent  of  the  land.— in  other  words  by  paying  one 
year's  additional  rent   For  thii  paymflnt  n  dialrMi  Vm. 

Toll  is  a  chaiga  or  imooat  upon  gooda  in  iMfwot  of  mom 
benefit  conferred  or  t^nt  feroome  with  idatim  to  thow 
gooda,  by  the  party  claiming  such  toll. 

Tolls  of  fairs  or  markets  arc  a  duty  payable  to  the  owners 
of  the  fair  or  market  as  a  Ci'mpensation  for  tho  mischief 
dono  to  t)ie  wil  by  tho  hoMiTicf  of  such  fair  or  market. 

ToU  lravcrsc  is  a  compcnsaiion  ])aid  in  some  rases  to  the 
owner  of  tho  soil  in  respect  of  the  transit  or  passage  of  goods. 

Tull-ihorough  is  a  toll  for  the  transit  of  gotxb  along  a 
•treot  or  highway  repaired  by  tho  party  claiming  the  toll. 

I'ort- tolls,  more  commonly  ealkoporMoties,  are  tolls  pay- 
able in  napeet  of  veneb  coming  to  or  sailing  from  nvort  or  a 
wharf  of  which  the  partiea  claiming  the  toUa,  or  then  from 
wJinm  tliey  derive  their  title  1 1  -  i<  h  tolls,  are  the  rrvners. 

In  all  those  cases  if  the  toll  be  withheld,  any  pact  ot  the 


pro{wrty  chargeable  tlienewali,  may  be  seized  aud  detained 
as  a  pledge  for  the  p.iymcnt  of  such  toll. 

II.  lH*ina*  for  damagt^eoMOHL—Uehvles  distresses  for 
omissions^  defaults,  or  nonnatanoe^  this  remedy  is  given  in 
certain  eases  as  a  mode  of  obtoiaing  repaiMMmi  for  aom* 
wrong  done  by  the  distrainee.  Cattle  or  dead  ehettels  may 
he  taken  ami  detained  to  compel  the  payment  of  a  n  a- .n- 
able  sum  of  money  by  way  of  sat i^ifac lion  fur  the  injury 
su.s'.aiiicd  from  such  cutle  or  dead  chattels  bemi;  winn^- 
fully  U|X)n  property  in  the  occupation  of  thu  party  taking 
thcni,  and  doing  damai^c  there,  cither  by  acts  of  spuiiatiuu 
or  merely  bv  incumbering  such  property.  Ttiis  is  called  a 
di^<t^css  of  tilings  taken  damage- fea-aiit  (doing  dama}n.>). 

The  occupier  of  land.  &c.,  is  allowed  not  only  to  oefond 
himself  ftom  injury  by  driving  out  or  removing  the  eatlle, ' 
kc,  but  also  to  detain  the  tlnn^'  \Nliich  did  the  injur)  tdl 
c*>mponsation  bo  made  for  the  lres|ia!(s;  tor  otherwise  ho 
might  nerer  liiid  tlie  person  w  h  j  had  occasioned  the  trea- 
pass.  Upau  referring  to  Spelmun  and  Ducange,  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  similar  practice  obtained  on  the  rontineiit 
amongst  the  Angli,  Werini,  Ripuarii,  and  Burgundians. 

The  right  to  dintrain  damage-feasant  is  given  to  all  per- 
sons having  an  tnmediate  (oaaeaioiy  inl«rest  in  thn  soil 
or  in  its  produce,  and  whose  rights  are  therefore  invaded 
by  such  wrsmijful  iiitru^iun.  Tlius,  not  only  the  i.ccu|jier 
of  the  land  trespassed  upon,  but  other  persons  enlitled  to 
share  in  the  present  use  of  the  land  or  of  the  i-ri  duce,  as 
commoners,  ace,  may  distrain.  But  ihou:;h  a  ceiamoiier 
may  always  distrain  the  cattle,  &c.,  of  a  struiu;er  found 
upon  tho  common,  it  would  seem  that  he  cannot.,  unless 
authorized  by  a  special  custom,  distrain  the  cattle,  &c., 
of  the  peiaon  having  the  aotual  possoaaion  of  the  aoil  Nor 
can  be  distrain  the  cattle  of  anothor  eommoner  who  has 
stocked  beyond  his  |)roportion,  unless  the  common  be  stinted, 
I.  c.  utdess  tiie  proportn^n  bo  limited  to  a  certain  iimiilier. 
In  the  more  i.>rdinary  case  of  ri^'hls  of  common  in  respect 
of  all  tho  cattle  which  the  commoner's  enclosed  land  con 
support  during  tho  winter,  cattle  exoMding  the  prapoittOB 
cannot  be  dish-aiaed. 

Cattle  found  trespassing  may  ha  distrained  damage-  « 
feasant,  although  they  lum  come  upon  the  land  without 
the  knowledge  of  their  owner  and  oven  through  the  wrone- 
ful  act  of  a  9trani?er.  But  if  they  are  there  by  the  default 
of  the  occupier  of  the  land,  as  by  his  neglecting  to  repair 
his  fences,  or  to  shut  his  i^atex  ai^auist  a  roail  or  a  close  in 
which  tho  cattle  IawIuHv  were,  si.rh  nejjliyenl  o<:ciipicr 
cAnnot  distrain  unlos>s  the  owner  of  the  catile  suffer  tlicm 
to  remain  on  the  land  after  notice  and  tiiuu  given  to  him 
to  remove  them ;  and  if  cattle  trespass  on  one  day  and  go 
off  before  thev  are  distrained,  and  are  taken  trespaMinK 
on  tho  same  land  on  another  day,  they  can  be  detamel 
only  for  the  damage  done  upon  the  aeoond  day* 

Cattle,  if  once  off  the  land  upon  wbidi  they  have  tres- 
passed, though  driven  off  for  tho  purpose  of  eluding  a  dis- 
tress, cannot  be  taken  even  upon  immediate  pur.suit.  Tho 
occupier  is  let\  to  hi^i  remedy  by  action. 

III.  if  'hoi  may  i/i'.  linlntt'ied. — Not  only  cattle  aud  dcod 
chattels,  but  wild  ainiuaU  m  which  no  person  has  any  pro- 
perty may  be  distrained  damage-fcasant.  In  distrcsse:>  for 
rent  and  other  duties,  that  which  is  taken  must  be  some- 
thing in  which  a  valuable  property  mar  exist.  But  ani- 
mals of  a  wild  nature,  if  reclaimed  ano  become  valuable 
(as deer  kept  in  a  private  pork),  may  be  distrained.  Wlielhrr 
animals  reclaimed  for  the  pur]>ose  of  pleasure  onlj  caii  bo 
distrained  appears  lo  admit  of  doubt.  Lord  (Joke  mentions 
di^^s  among  the  animals  upon  which  iiu  distress  can  bo 
taken ;  but  in  the  old  work  called  tho  Mirror,  to  which  he 
refers,  tho  restriction  would  appear  to  be  confined  to  cases 
whcro  other  distress  could  be  taken. 

Fixtures  and  gmviiig  cnpa  not  being  pansnal  ehattela 
wera  not  at  common  law  suljeet  to  dfitresa.  But  it  would 
appear  that  those  fixtures  which  are  removable,  as  bo- 
twoen  landlord  and  tenant,  would  be  also  liable  to  be  taken 
as  a  distress;  and  by  II  Geo.  II.  c.  I'j,  s.  6,  distress  fur 
rcrtt-servico  may  be  made  of  all  sorts  of  corn  aud  grass, 
ho]<s,  rooiii,  fruit,  pulse,  or  other  product  whatsoever  grow* 
mg  in  any  part  of  the  land  demised. 

By  the  common  law  nothing  could  bo  distrained  upon 
for  rent  or  other  duty  that  could  not  be  restored  in  as  good 
plight  as  at  tho  time  of  the  distreas  being  taken;  and 
therefose  fruit,  milk,  and  other  matters  of  a  pcri»huhle 
nature  could  not  bo  dntrained,  nor  money  unless  in  a  bag, 
Iv  -  ji;  =  p  tl  p  jrlnntical  piece»  could  not  be  known  .so  a--  to  ho 
restored  lo  ihc  dutnunee ;  nor  ooitld  gnio  or  flour  be  taken 
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if  mit  of  the  sacTr.  or  hay  not  being  in  a  barn,  or  corn  in 

llic  sheaf,  bt'rause  the  fjiiantity  could  not  be  easily  a^rw- 

t;iitK'il.  and  they  ini^lit  lie  M-.iitcrcd  or  ii.iun'il  h\  ilu- 

I  L'liioval.  Nonw  uf  these  could  b«  taken  as  a  dist«j»s  extu  pi 
r>r  dumu(;e-feasant,  though  the  same  articles  wlicn  con- 
isdneA  in  bags,  boxes  catta,  or  buildings  might  be  dittmined 
upun  fijT  rent.  But  now  by  S  W.  M.  mm.  1,  e.  ft«  i.  9, 
di9tro8B  may  be  made  of  sheaves  or  cocks  of  corn,  or  com 
locMO  or  in  tlm  straw,  or  hay  lying  or  being  in  any  bam  or 
CTiinary,  or  upon  any  boV«I»«tMk OC  liek»  or  0ClMrwiN»  upon 
any  part  of  the  land 

Wlin  c  ;i  r;in^;<'r  s  ciitllf  are  found  upon  the  tonnnt's 
laud  tliey  may  be*  3t»truiued  upon  for  reiu-x^Tvice,  pniv  vdi-d 
they  are  there  by  the  act  or  oefault  of  tlio  u«  ner  of  such 
catile.  If  they  come  upon  the  laud  with  the  kno%^ledge  of 
their  owner,  or  by  breaking  fences  which  are  in  repair, 
or  which  neither  tho  lundlord  nor  the  trnmat  io  bound  to 
repair,  they  are  imuedistoly  distrainable;  but  if  they  eome 
in  thpjugh  defect  of  fcncos  whicdi  ihi-  Inrd  or  tenant  is 
bound  If)  n  pair,  the  lord  cannot  take  tht-m  lur  retit  reserved 
upon  a  loasi-  until  tlicy  have  lain  for  a  night  upon  the  land, 
nor  vmtil  after  nolicc  given  to  the  owrter,  if  he  mn  be  dii«- 
cnered.  to  reraiivc  lliein.  But  in  tin-  ease  of  a  Inrd  imt 
bound  to  rejiair  the  fenres  distraining  for  an  aniient  rent 
or  service,  and  also  in  the  case  of  a  rent-charge,  the  cattle 
nmv  be  taken,  after  they  have  lain  a  n^rt  apoo  the  land. 
Vitnout  notioe  to  tbev  owner. 

Tliin;^  necessiuy  for  the  carryinj*  on  of  trade,  as  tools 
and  utensils, — or  fur  the  maintenance  of  tillage,  as  implc- 
rsi<-nl->  of  husbandry,  beitsts  of  the  plough,  and  sheep  as 
rL'f|uisite  to  nr.iimre  the  land,  are  privdei:ed  from  distress 
"  Inlsi  other  suilicient  distress  can  be  found.  But  tlii*  rule 
docs  not  extend  to  a  distress  fur  a  toll  or  duty  arising  in 
respect  of  the  thing  taken  as  a  distress,  or  of  things  con- 
nected with  it }  as  a  diatroH  of  two  sheep  for  nuurket-tdl 
elnimed  in  renieet  of  the  whole  flooh,  or  of  the  anehor  of  a 
■hip  for  port-duty  due  in  respect  of  such  ship. 

For  the  protection  of  tnulesmdfe  and  their  employers  in 
the  neressar>'  transactions  of  society,  prnjierly  of  which  the 
■Ustraiuee  has  obtained  the  possession  vrith  a  view  to  some 
JUTvico  to  be  pcrfonned  u]ion  it  by  him  in  the  way  of  bis 
trade,  is  abstdutclv  privileged  from  distress;  as  a  horse 
standing  itv  a  smith's  shop  to  be  shod,  or  put  up  at  an  inn, 
or  cloth  seat  to  a  tailor's  shop  to  be  made  into  clothes,  or 
com  sent  to  a  mill  or  Btarhet  to  be  ground  or  sold.  The 
eooda  of  a  guest  at  an  inn  are  nrinleged  from  distress ; 
hut  this  exemption  does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  a  chariot 
standing  in  the  coach-liouse  of  a  livery  stable  keeper;  unt 
d  es  it  protect  goods  on  other  preiai:^es  belon^itij;  to  tlie 
iiui  but  at  a  distance  from  it;  and  even  within  the  inn 
iiiclf  the  exemption  does  not  extend  to  tlie  cjoods  of  a 
person  dwelling  there  as  a  tenant  ratlur  than  a  puest. 
Goods  in  the  bands  of  a  factor  for  $ale  are  privileged  from 
distress;  so  goods  consigned  for  sale,  lanmd  at  a  wharf, 
and  placed  in  the  wharfinger's  warehooaa. 

B«tttB  of  the  plough  may  be  distrained  where  no  other 
distress  can  bo  found.  Ana  it  is  sufllcicnt  if  the  distrainor 
use  diligence  to  find  some  other  distress.  A  distress  is  not 
-:;id  to  bcfuund  unlcss  it  be  aeeessible  to  the  jiarly  entitled 
t  1  di-tram,  the  doors  of  the  iunise  being  npeii,  or  the  pnl»»« 
fif  the  fields  unlocked.  Heasls  of  the  ploiii^h  tm\  be  dis- 
trained upon  %hcro  the  only  other  sutiicient  distress  con- 
sists of  growing  cro|N^  which  though  now  subjectc<l  to  dis- 
ttosa,  are  not,  as  tiunr  oannot  be  sold  tuitil  ripe,  immediately 
anulable  to  die  landlonL 

A  tempoiaty  prirQego  tma  dxstien  arises  whoi  the 
chattel  is  in  actual  use,  aa  nn  axe  with  which  a  man  is 
rutting  wood,  or  a  horse  nn  which  a  man  is  riding.  Imple- 
ments in  trade,  as  frames  for  knitting,  wea^inp,  &r„  are 
alisolntelv  privileged  from  distress  whilst  they  are  in  actual 
tise.  otherwise  they  tnay  bo  distrained  upon  if  no  other 
siitKcicnt  distress  can  be  found. 

By  7  Ann.  c.  12»  s.  3,  micess  wherebj  the  goods  of  any 
amhttsnadnr  or  oAer  puMie  minister  of  any  foreign  prince 
or  state,  or  of  their  nomestie  ■Bmatta>  may  he  durtntioed, 
seized,  or  nttaehed.  is  declared  to  he  null  and  void.  But 
the  privilege  of  a  domestic  servant  of  an  ambaysndor  docs 
not  invalidate  a  distress  for  the  rent,  rate,  or  taxes  of  a 
house  occupied  for  purposes  vmconnecled  with  the  service. 

By  Ceo.  IV.  c.  16,  a.  74,  no  distress  for  rent  made  and 
levicil  after  an  act  of  banknipti  y  upon  the  goods  of  any 
bankrupt  ^hall  be  available  for  mote  than  one  year's  rent 
u«nwd  prior  t»  tt»  tet*  uf  ft««tt$  IM      ftttj  to 


whom  the  rent  is  due  shall  be  allowed  to  come  in  as  a 
creditor  for  the  ot«ti1us  of  the  rent  due,  and  for  whieli  the 
distress  shall  not  b,'  available. 

Where  a  tenancy  fur  hfe  or  at  will  is  determined  by  death 
or  by  the  act  of  the  landlord,  tfan  tanant,  or  his  penonal 
repreMntatives  tnay  nap  the  com  sown  hefere  sucli  deii-r- 
mmation,  and  therefore  snefa  ooirn  thmigh  sold  to  a  tktid 
permn,  cannot  be  distrained  upon  fiicMnldne  ftuin  a  auh- 
acflucnt  tenant.  [Kmblkmrnts.] 

Neither  the  tnods  of  the  tenant  nor  those  of  n '-t ran L:er 
can  be  di>.traineii  upon  fir  rent  if  they  are  alremlv  m  the 
custody  of  the  hi«,  ns  if  they  have  been  taken  damago- 
foosant.  or  under  process  of  execution.  Bui  although  the 
landlord  eeamt  ihstmin,  yet  by  8  Ann.  o.  14,  he  has  a  lien 
or  privilege  upon  the  goods  of  bis  tenant  taken  in  eseou- 
tion  for  one  year's  rent.  [ExBCimoir.] 

IV.  Tmit/ maJan^  a  /£i*^r«#.— Rent  is  not  due  until 
the  last  moment  of  the  day  on  which  it  is  made  payable. 
No  dislrca»  therefore  can  U'  taken  for  it  until  the  follow  mi; 
day.  And  as  a  c*>ntinuiug  n  l  iii«m  of  landlord  and  tenant 
is  necessary  to  support  a  (bs;ress  (or  rent-service,  there 
coulil  .it  cuiumon  law  be  no  dt^trcHi  for  rent  becoming  due 
on  the  last  day  of  the  term.  But  now,  by  8  Ann.  c.  1 4.  s,  6 
and  7,  any  persons  having  rent  in  arrear  upon  leases  for  lives^ 
for  years,  or  at  will,  may,  alter  the  determination  of  such 
lease,  distiain  for  the  ancari,  fiofided  thataoehdistrsMhe 
made  widiin  itx  ealendar  mondis  after  the  determination 
of  the  lease  and  during  the  continuaiieo  of  the  land!  ir<rs 
title  or  interest,  and  the  possession  of  the  tenant  fr  im 
whom  such  arri-ars  an.-  due.  If  the  possession  of  tiie  tenant 
continue  in  fact,  it  is  immaterial  whether  that  pu»8«^ion 
bi!  wronk^ful  and  adverse,  or  whether  it  eontituic*  by  the 
permission  of  the  landlord  ;  and  if  a  pert  only  of  the  land 
rematn  in  tlw  poasession  of  the  tetuint.  or  of  any  person 
derivine  hii  poMeasion  from  the  tenant,  a  diatreat  for  the 
whole  or  the  arreaia  may  be  talcen  in  audi  part  during  tho 
tlx  motttha.  HThel*  a  tenant  is  entitled  by  the  terms  of 
llis  lease,  or  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  to  bold  o^er  part 
of  tho  land  or  buildings  for  a  period  extendiui?  K-yond  the 
nominal  term,  tho  origin;d  tenancy  will  bo  eonsiilered  as 
continuing  with  reference  to  the  land,  &c.  so  retained,  and 
the  landlord  may  distrain  at  common  law  fur  the  arrears 
during  siu  h  cxtendeil  {H  riod  in  tho  lands,  &c.  so  hdd  over, 
and  he  may  distrain  under  the  statute  during  six  months 
after  such  partial  right  of  possession  Ims  eutit^ly  ceased. 

When  diffstent  portiou  of  rent  sm  in  airaar  the  landloid 
may  distrain  for  one  or  mora  of  tlMoe  portions,  without 
losing  his  right  to  take  a  subsequent  distress  fjr  the  re- 
sidue; so,  although  the  firat  distress  be  for  the  rent  last 
due.  Hut  if  tliere  1h-  a  sulficient  di-.tress  to  be  found  \ipoii 
the  premises,  the  landlord  cannot  divide  a  rent  aceruini^  at 
one  time  inio  jiarJs,  ami  distrain  first  for  a  part  and  after- 
wards for  the  residue-  If  however  hu  distrain  for  the  entire 
rent,  but  from  mistaking  the  \'alue  of  the  goods  takes  an 
insutllcient  distress,  it  wems  that  a  seoond  ninffOM  for  the 
deAeieiiqr  will  be  lawflil  although  ttiein  wera  laHeiane 
goods  on  tfie  pramiaM  to  have  annseted  the  whole  demand 
at  die  time  of  the  lltst  tahinf ;  and  it  is  eteer  that  he  may 
take  such  second  distress  upon  goods  which  have  come 
upon  the  preraibcs  subsequently  to  the  first  taking,  if  in 
tlu:  fir>t  instance  ho  distrain  all  the  ii;oods  then  found 
thereon  and  fur  the  ontiro  rent,  ilic  amuuul  ot  which  ex- 
ceeds tho  value  of  the  gt>ods  first  taken. 

A  distress  Ibr  rent  or  otbor  duties  or  servioes  can  be 
taken  only  between  stusiM  and  sunset ;  but  cattle  or 
gooda  foniul,  damagft-taaant  nagr  be  sKatnteed  «tt  any  tima 
of  the  day  or  night 

By  tho  common  law  the  remedy  by  distress  was  in  general 
lost  upon  the  death  of  the  party  to  whom  it  aocnteo.  But 
the  kiii^  and  corporations  aggregate  never  die  ;  and  as  tha 
law  authorizes  a  survivin;^  joial  taiiajit  to  aet  as  if  he  bad 
boon  originally  the  sole  owner,  he  may  distrain  for  rent  UIT 
other  semccs  accruing  in  the  lifetime  of  his  oompaaion. 

The  statutes  of  3'i  H.  VIIL  c.  37.  and  3  and  4  W.  IV. 
«.  4S,  have  wttended  the  reniady  hy  diatrew  to  husbands 
and  Mieenhiw  in  leipeet  of  rant  anrainK  due  to  their 
deoeosed  wives  or  testators.  [Ram'.} 

No  distress  can  be  taken  for  more  than  six  years'  enenM 
■  f  r^'Tjt ;  nor  can  any  rant  be  oUimc<l  where  non-paymeat 
has  been  acquiesced  in  for  twenty  years,  3  and  4  \V.  IV  .  c.  27. 
v.  In  what  p/ar/',  a  distrrts  nm  be  madf- — ^Tlie  remedy 

being  ^ven  in  ze^peg^  property^^not  of  the  peraon^dis- 
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(akon  only  upon  tlio  laud  rharged  lliercwilli,  ntui  out  of 
which  such  rent  or  service*  wore  said  to  issue 

But  this  KMlnction  did  not  apply  t«  tli«  king,  who  might 
fUstnin  upon  snv  lands  which  were  in  the  t«tu>l  occupation 
of  his  tenant.  •  itlu  r  at  the  time  of  the  disttvM  «r  wbwi  the 
rent  becanit'  due. 

Tlie  ussumption  of  a  similar  powor  liv  other  lordi>  was 
conNidtfi'cd  u|>j>roajiive,  nnd  it  ^^  a8  onlaineif  by  the  ntntuto  of 
Marlbhdge,  that  no  one  sliouid  miikc  distress  fur  uny  cause 
out  of  his  fee,  cxrem  tho  king  and  hm  luinisten  thereunto 
spaeially  autliun/ol  Tlio  privilege  of  tlifltnining  in  all 
taodf  ooeupied  by  the  partt  ebtmableb  i»  eommunicated 
by  S2  Or,  II.  e.  6;  Qm,  III.  cu 87 ;  30  Geo.  IIL c  so ;  and 
34  Oeo.  IIL  a  75,  to  the  purchuert  of  certain  crown  rcntg. 

Atoommon  lav  if  tlie  tenant  or  any  other  per»on  aoeing 
the  lord  or  his  bailiflf  come  to  dislruiii  for  rent  or  other 
sm'ice,  drove  the  cattle  away  fr«m  ilie  land  Imldi'ii,  ilipv 
might  bo  distrained  off  the  land.  Not  so  vihca  tlu  caulf  \M\h- 
out  being  driven  went  off  before  they  v^vrv  actuallv  taken, 
thouffh  the  iuA  vt  bailiff  lew  the  cattle  upon  the  land 
(which  fitr  ■ome  yncpMet  is  a  constructive  posscssiutt)- 
Nor  if  Oftor  tho  'VteW  tlM  oattle  were  removed  fur  any  other 

Kpow  tlnii  ihit  of  nwenting  »  diattes*.  On  the  otbor 
d,  eatfle  of  whwh  ibelocd  or  bailiff  has  no  view  whilst 
they  arc  on  the  land,  although  the  tenant  drme  thorn  oif 
purposely  to  avoid  a  distress,  could  not  be  distm  ult]. 

Under  H  Ann.  c.  14,  and  1  1  Goo.  II.  c.  wluro  a  It'sseo 
IVaudulently  or  rlandestinely  l  arries  oil"  his  goutls  iti  wder 
to  prevent  a  distress,  the  laniUord  may  wiiliin  Ave  days 
afterwards  distrain  them  as  if  they  bad  Ktill  continued  m 
the  demised  premises ;  provided  they  have  not  been  iboitU 
JUt}  KiA  for  &  veluable  eonsideraliou. 

And  by  the  fth  Motion  of  the  latter  etatute.  where  any 
goods  flwuduleiitly  and  clandestinely  carried  away  by  any 
tenant  or  lessee,  or  any  person  aiding  therein,  shall  he  put 
in  any  house  or  otlu-r  place,  Iockc<l  up  or  otherwise  seeua-d, 
so  as  to  prbvent  such  guods  from  being  distrained  for  rent, 
the  landlord  or  his  bailiff  may,  in  the  day  time,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  constable  or  peace  officer  (and  m  case  of  a 
dwoUing-house,  oath  heins  also  flnt  made  of  a  reasonable 
gnund  to  suqioct  that  soell  goods  are  therein),  break  open 
and  entor  into  sudi  bouw  or  ytace,  and  take  such  gtwds 
Ibr  the  artears  of  real,  os  he  or  thm  might  havo  done  if 
such  goods  had  been  put  in  an  open  neld  or  place. 

To  entitle  the  landlord  to  follow  the  goods,  the  removal 
must  ha\c  taken  place  arter  the  rent  became  duo,  and  for 
the  pnr]H)se  of  eluding  a  distress.  It  is  not  iumevcr  neces- 
sary that  a  distreiw  should  be  in  pro|>Te<;'<,  or  even  contem- 
plated. Nor  need  the  removal  be  elandi'stnie.  Although 
tho  goods  be  ramoved  openly,  yet  if  goods  sufficient  to 
witisry  the  arrears  ace  not  loft  upon  tho  piemise^  and  the 
landlord  is  turned  etor  to  tho  barren  romody  by  aetbn, 
the  removal  Is  fraudulent  and  the  promwns  or  these  sta- 
tutes may  be  resorted  to.  Tlieso  provisions  apply  to  the 
goods  of  the  tenant  only,  lliei^dsof  a  stranger  or  of 
an  under-tenant  may  be  rcnio\efl  at  any  time  bi  fbro  they 
arc  actually  distrained  n|H)n,  nnd  cannot  be  fbllnwed. 

Vr'hero  two  closes  are  let  by  st  parate  demises  and  separate 
rontit,  though  <>urh  demises  be  made  at  tlte  some  time  and 
arc  oven  mitauted  in  the  same  dood»  a  disttOM  oaitnot  be 
taken  in  one  close  for  both  rents. 

If  a  ront-eharge  or  rentpoerviee  alio  iiaiw  out  of  land 
which  is  in  the  hands  or  separate  uossaarion  of  two  or  more 

Siraoas,  a  distress  may  be  taken  ibr  the  whole  rent  upon 
emwseasion  of  any  one  of  thcra. 

Tne  lord  may  enter  a  house  to  d  str  uii  f  ihc  outer  door 
be  open,  althou>;h  there  be  otlii  i  -i:tli( n  i.t  i<ls  n  it  of  tlio 
Itousc  it  is  not  lawful  to  break  open  outer  (lours  or  fjatcs ; 
but  if  the  outer  door  be  open,  an  inner  door  may  be  forced. 
And  where  the  lord  having  distrained  is  forcibly  expelled, 
he  may  break  open  outer  dooiaor  gMo*  in  order  to  retake 
the  distrsas.  If  awfaidowboafB,adieteoMwitMit  reach 
may  be  ta%en  out  at  it. 

At  rommnn  Ir.w  n  t?intre8s  might  be  takcTi  for  rent  in  a 
stretjt  CI  uiii<ii  high  way  being  within  the  land  demised. 
Rut  now,  by  the  statute  of  Marlbhdge,  private jpenons  are 
forbidden  to  take  distrc8.«c8  in  the  highway.  This  statute 
apiilies  only  to  distresses  for  rent  or  for  services  and  not  to 
toll.  Nor  does  the  statute  make  the  distress  absolutely 
void ;  for  though  the  tnaiit  may  lawfully  rescue  cattle  dis- 
liaiMd  in  the  Mghwi?^  erau»  bring  his  action  en  the  case 
tipem  tho  ttttale,  y«t  if  Iw  Brings  tuspaw  or  wploriiw  it 
seeiss  tc  )yt  nn  nnsvcr  to  ft jollifliBltint <C  Ml  MVnf  MMt 
in  leifoct  of  rent. 


No  rent  can  be  reserrcd  out  of  an  luoorporeal  hercdita 
mcnt ;  and  therefore  at  common  law  the  lord  could  not 
distrain  for  rent  in  a  place  in  whifih  tiie  tenant  had  merely 
an  ineorpoteal  right— as  a  right  of  eommon.  By  11  Geo. 
11.  c.  19,  s.  8,  landlords  arc  enabled  to  take  a  distress  fur 
rent  upon  cattle  belungini;  to  their  tenants  feeding  u|>on 
any  common  appendant  or  appurtenant  to  the  land  ileinised. 
But  in  cases  not  w  ithm  this  enuclment,  the  rule  of  the  com- 
mon law  applies  ;  and  therefore  upon  a  denuse  of  a  wharf 
and  the  appurtenances,  with  liberty  to  land  and  load  goodi^ 
the  landlot^  cannot  distrain  the  tenant^  bsigea  lying  dfpe- 
site  and  attached  to  the  whaj^ 

VI.  Modeof  making  a  (/urtrstf.^A distress  maybe  made 
either  by  the  party  hunaclf  or  his  asent,  and  ao  distnaeoa  in 
manors  wore  commonly  made  by  tne  bailiff  of  the  manor, 
any  agent  authori/e'i  to  <li>irain  is  calle<l  a  bailifT.  The 
authority  Riven  to  the  bailiff  is  usually  in  writing,  ami  i» 
then  railed  (I  warrant  of  distress;  but  a  verbal  aclhoritv, 
and  even  the  iiib.<tet|uc'nt  adoption  of  the  act  by  tho  party  on 
whose  behalf  the  distress  is  made,  is  sufficient.  In  order 
that  the  distrainee  may  know  what  is  included  in  the  di«- 
tre8!^  an  inventory  of  the  goods  should  be  delivered,  aooom- 
panied,  in  the  cs«e  of  a  disteBsa  Ibr  rent,  by  a  aotioo  stating 
the  object  of  the  distress,  and  inlbrming  the  tenant  that 
unless  the  rent  and  charges  bo  paid  wiiliiu  !1veday<i.  the 
goods  and  chatlids  will  1m?  sold  Bceording  to  law.  This 
tice  IS  reqiiiretl  by  J.  \\ .  Si  M.,  sess.  i.e.  5,  s.  2,  which  iikk  [>, 
'that  where  any  gotwl.s  shall  he  distrained  for  rent  due  upoti 
any  demise,  lease,  or  contract,  and  itu-  tenant  or  owner  of 
the  goods  shall  not.  within  five  days  next  after  sudi  distress 
taken,  and  notice  thereof  with  tne  cause  of  such  taking, 
left  at  the  chief  mansion  housoj  or  other  most  nolorieua 
place  on  the  {iramisesk  replevy  the  same,  with  sufficient 
security  to  be  given  to  the  sheriff, — that  after  such  distre!>» 
and  notice  and  expiration  of  the  five  days,  tho  person  du- 
trainin;^  shall  and  may,  with  tlie  sberilf  or  under-shLTilt,  '  i 
with  tltc  constable  of  tiic  place,  eautte  the  goods  to  bu  ap- 
praised by  two  sworn  uppraisers,  and  a(\er  such  apprai^^ 
ment  may  soli  the  goods  distrained  towards  satisfaction  of 
the  rent,  and  of  dm  charges  of  distress,  appraKcment,  and 
sale,  leaving  aiij  auiplus  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  under- 
sheriir,  or  eonslable^for  the  owner's  use.' 

At  common  law,  goodsdistnunedwereL  within  a  reason- 
able time,  to  be  removed  to  and  conflned  in  ati  enclosure 
calkd  a  pmind,  wliicli  is  either  a  pound  covert,  i.  e.  a  com- 
]>lete  enclosure,  or  a  jiound  overt,  an  enclosure  sufficiently 
open  to  enable  the  inviur  to  see,  and,  if  necessary,  to  feed 
ilu!  liisiress,  the  former  being  prujier  iur  goods  easily  re- 
moved or  injured,  the  latter  fur  cattle;  and  by  5  and  i 
Will.  IV.  c.  59,  s.  4,  persons  impounding  cattle  or  animals 
in  a  common  open  or  close  pound,  or  in  enclosed  groundl 
arc  to  supply  them  with  food,  the  value  of  whi^  they 
may  recover  ftom  tho  owner.  Bv  11  Gea  IL  e.  19, 
s.  10,  goods  distrained  fur  any  kind  of  rent  may  bo  itu 
pounded  on  any  part  of  the  tenant's  ground,  to  rtmaiu 
tiicre  ti\  e  days,  at  ihe  expiratiuii  of  which  time  they  are  to 
1m-  sold,  unless  sooner  rcplcvu'd.  The  landlord  is  not  how- 
ever liouud  to  remove  the  ^nods  immediately  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  fivo  days;  he  is  allowed  a  reasonable  lime  for 
soiling.  After  the  lapse  uf  a  reasonable  time  be  is  a  tres- 
pasfter  if  he  retain  the  goods  on  the  premises  without  the 
express  assent  of  tlio  tOBaot,  which  atsont  is  gmenlly 
given  in  wriHw, 

The  I  and  S  Ph.  Se  M..  c  12,  requires  that  no  distre>» 
of  cattle  bo  remo\'ed  out  of  the  hundred,  except  to  a  in.ua  1 
o^'ert  in  the  same  county,  not  above  ilu'ee  miles  fruiu  the 
place  where  such  distress  is  taken,  nnd  that  no  cattle  or 
other  ^00  Is  distrained  at  one  time  be  impounded  in  several 
])la<x>«,  wliereby  the  ownorwonKi  ho  flltliged  to  sne  ont  aens- 
ral  replevins. 

The  2  Will.  &  Man.  seal.  1,  o.  5.  a  S.  dtracla  that  eora. 

ro,  or  hay  distrained  be  not  removed,  to  the  damage  of 
owner,  out  of  the  place  whoro  the  same  shall  be  found 

or  soiled,  but  he  kept  there  until  replevied  ur  sold ;  and 
11  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  which  gives  a  distress  for  rent  aenice 
upon  growing  crops,  dirocts,  ss.  8  ami  9.  that  they  shall  he 
cut,  gathered,  and  laid  up,  when  ripe,  in  the  bsm  or  other 
proper  place  on  bucli  premises,  or  if  non^  than  hi  tome 
other  bam.  &c.,  to  be  procured  for  that  puipOBe^  and  as 
near  as  may  be  to  the  premises,  giving  notice  within  one 
week  of  the  ^aee  where  such  crops  are  deposited :  and  if 
the  tsnaiU,  hu  eiMntors,  fitc,  at  any  time  before  the  crops 
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■nd  charge*,  iho  goods  distrained  aro  to  ho  restored.  In 
all  other  casM,  if  the  nnt  or  other  duty  be  said,  or  jtt- 
fdrmedt  or  tendflnid  to  be  {wtd  or  porlbnnea  before  tbe 

distress  is  iii\i>ounded,  a  subiicqufMil  detainer  'u  unlawful, 
and  a  subsequent  impounding  or  driving  to  the  pound  is  a 
trespass. 

The  statutes  audiuriMin:,^  I  lie  (sale  of  distresses  extend 
otil>  t  i  those  made  fur  rvtU.  At  cumnidU  law  distrc&ses 
caiinui  iu  general  bv  either  liold  or  used  f  n  Llic  bcnetit  of 
the  par^  duttaiaiog.  liut  a  diatrwa  fiur  lli>L>  aud  araorcia- 
nicnts  iu  a  court  teet.  or  for  oUicr  purposes  vC  public  bene- 
flt>  may  be  sold ;  and  a  fecial  eiutem  or  pveKtiptioD  will 
warruit  Uie  aak  of  a  disbtMs  in  cases  vhece  the  pubUe  bae 
nu  immediate  interest. 

VII.  Rischt<!  tviil  I'cni'-Jirs  ■/ (he  DiMtrainee. — Adistrcss 
lasiilu  In  a  i>»r<y  «l't>  I'  l"'  '"J  ri/Jit  to  distrain,  or  made  f  ir 
rent  or  other  serv  ii-e  which  llie  (Kiriy  dlR  i  ^  I  j  jiay  ur  jkt- 
fjrra,  or  made  iu  Ui«  liublic  hij^hway,  or  u[i.m  goikLs  privi- 
lofjcd  from  distress  either  absuUUely  or  temporarily,  is  called 
a  wnngftU  distrets.  Whcro  no  tight  to  distrain  exists,  or 
wbore  tbe  t«ntor  duty  is  tendered  at  the  time  of  the  dt.4- 
tum,  tbeoVMr  of  tbe  goodj  may  rescue  tbum  or  take  them 
fbiefUjr  out  of  tbe  posaesrion  of  tbe  distrainer,  or  bring 
an  action  n  pU^in,  or  .  f  tro^l>ai^s,  at  his  election. 
In  rcplevui,  the  cattle  or  guuds  taken  are  to  bo  rede- 
livered to  the  owner  upon  his  giving  kocurity  by  a 
replevin  bond,  for  returning  them  to  the  distrainer, 
in  case  a  return  shall  be  awarded  by  the  court;  and 
therefore  in  this  action  damages  ato  recuv(-re<}  t^nly  fiir  tbe 
inCormediato  detention  and  the  costs  of  the  i  <  ^ik  vm  bond. 

S.KPLKViM.]  In  tbe  aetion  of  trespass  tbe  plauUiffrMovels 
inuges  to  tha  fldl  valoe  of  the  goods ;  because  upon  siieb 
recovery,  the  property  in  tbe  goods  it  tcansfticed  to  tbe 
defendant. 

Till'  -J  W.  5k.  M-,  sess.  i.  c  5,  8.  i)rov!(ks  'That  in  case 
of  any  disiriss  and  sale  for  rent  pretended  to  be  due,  where 
ill  ti  ulh  110  rent  is  cliiu,  the  ownpr  of  the  (;oo<l»  .-i>  <li.-,t rained 
and  sold  may.  by  action  of  lrc»pass  ur  upon  the  case,  reco- 
ver double  the  value  of  such  goods,  with  full  costs  of  suit.' 

For  a  wrongful  distr«$s8  in  taking  guiods  protected  by  be- 
ing ill  a  street  or  highway,  or  goods  privileged  from  distress, 
the  remedy  is  by  an  aetion  on  tbe  statute,  in  wbiob  the 
plaintiff  is  entitled  to  an  immediate  return  as  in  replevin. 

If  tlu!  faLlii-  ,ir  goods  di^lniiucl  i-aimot  fminil,  thu 
j»li.;rilT  may  uike  iillier  cattle  ur  guixL  iii  wiSlki"  uaiu  (by 
\va\  of  (  niiuiL'r 'liitressj  of  the  same  or  of  a  different  kind, 
belon^)ng  to  tlie  distiaiuor,  and  deliver  them  to  the  dis- 
trainee  instead  of  his  own. 

Another  species  of  wrongful  distress  is  recaption,  or  tho 
taking  of  the  same  or  other  i^oods  of  tho  distrainee  fur  the 
same  cau.toa  pwiding  an  acUon  of  replevin,  in  which  tbe 
legality  of  tbe  first  Otttress  is  questioned. 

Wh.Ti  vi^r  a  ilislri'-s  v.rMii^rful,  t!ie  owner  of  the  goods 
ijiay  rcrfUL' ihuiu  froui  tliu  di.straiui-r ;  but  after  they  are 
actually  impounded,  they  arc  said  to  bL-  iii  t'lu  custody  of 
tho  law,  and  must  abide  the  deteriniiialinn  'if  ihr  law. 

Whether  ^oods  arc  rightfully  or  wronfrl'iiUy  di-ivaiiiotl, 
to  take  tiwm  out  of  tbe  pound  is  a  trL->pa&s  and  a  public 
oibace.  The  proceeding  by  action  is  a  more  prudent 
eouiM  than  making  a  resoue.  even  before  an  impounding, 
where  any  doubt  exists  as  to  tbe  lawfulness  of  the  distres.<i. 
Independently  of  the  dati;;cr  of  {mivoking  a  brcash  of  tb« 

1>cace  by  the  resi  ucr's  thus  taking  the  Taw  into  his  own 
landj,  he  will  In-  liable  to  an  Ln-iiuii  fjr  i^io  injur)  Mi-'aincd 
by  tho  distmiiier  by  tho  lo.%s  of  iho  m  imvii  v  M'  <Ii:-.ircss. 
bliuuld  the  distress  ultimately  tut n  uut  to  be  lassfi.l;  aii<l 
in  such  action,  as  well  as  in  the  action  for  poundbreach,  the 
rescuer  wdl  bo  liable  umicr  2  \V.  &  M.  se^s.  i.  c.  i,a,4, 
to  the  payment  of  trvble  damages  and  treble  co«ts. 

A  distress  tor  more  rent,  or  greater  services  than  arc 
due,  or  where  the  value  of  tbe  property  taken  is  visibly 
disproportionate  to  tbe  rent  or  other  appreciable  scrvico,  in 
railed  an  excettive  lU'^lrrsx.  for  which  the  party  afigrieved 
is  entitle<l  to  reewr-r  ( umi  erisalion  in  an  action  on  tho  case ; 
but  he  canntit  rescuL',  U'^r  rati  ho  r^i  lcvy  or  briiii!;  trc^pass. 

Upon  a  distr«ss  risjhtfuUy  lak.  u  beini;  afiorwards  irregu- 
larly conducted,  the  sub8c<[Uiji:t  ii  rr^'ula:  ii  v  at  rominon  law 
made  the  whole  proceeding:,' wrongful,  and  the  party  was 
laid  to  be  a  trespasser  '  ab  initio.  But  now,  by  1 1  Goo.  II., 
a  19.  where  distiaas  iamade  for  rent  justly  duo,  and  any 
irregularity  or  unlawfbl  act  if  afterwards  done  by  the  party 
distraining  r  hi^  agent,  tho  di-stress  itself  is  not  to  be 
deemed  unlawful  nor  the  parly  making  it  a  trespasser;  but 
F.<X,  Mow  AM. 


the  jwrwn  aggrieved  by  such  im^uSaijty,  fcc,  may  recover 
satisfaction  fur  the  iqwcial  damage  sustained.  And  ace 
Bradby  on  Dutrettet;  Gilbert,  Dutr.;  Bracton  ;  Fteta  ; 

Coke  Ui>on  Liitlelun  ;  Bacon,  Coinyi.,.  and  Viner's  AMtig- 
tiientt ;  Wdles's  lieportt ;  ti  KcVilc  and  Maim  CUij. 
DITCH.  rBA.sTio.v.] 

DiTHMARSlI  (UmiARSKEN.  Dan),  the  most 
westerly  of  tho  four  districts  of  the  Danish  duchy  of  lio!- 
stein,  has  the  German  ocean  for  ita  westera  boundary,  and 
Holstein  Proper  for  its  eastern,  to  Whidl  biSt  it  was  united 

in  1  -ib'i.  On  the  north  the  Sidsr  separates  it  tnm  tho 
duchy  of  Scbleaw^.  and  on  the  south  tbe  Elbe  divide*  it 

IriMU  the  Tlanoverian  duchy  of  Bremen.  lis  an  a  is  a!i mi 
500  square  miles,  and  its  population  ubuui  irjUu.'.  It  i» 
prt»tecled  against  the  inroads  of  the  sea  by  strong  dykes,  is 
v.  ry  |)roducti\o  in  corn,  pulse,  linseed,  &c.,  and  rears  a 
t  i!i-<idcrablo  numlier  uf  cattle.  Its  subdivisions  are  the 
bailiwicks  of  North  and  South  Dithniarsh.  North  Dilh- 
mar.>h  ha.-»  thirteen  parishes  and  four  market-towns,  wuh  a 
|>o|>ubtioij  of  Jilhtut  ii  'or<.  The  principal  town  islie%do, 
in  the  lii-art  oi  liic  La.Lr>..Lk,  wliu-Ii  hu.'i  a  .spacious  market* 
place,  a  cburcbt  and  public  school^  with  about  2000  inha- 
bitants, and  is  tibe  seat  of  administration :  tbe  tbn«  other 
towns  are  Lundcii,  near  the  Kidor.  with  a  church  and 
school,  and  about  J3D  inhabitants ;  Biisnm,  on  the  M!a,  with 
a  church  and  harbour,  and  about  32U  inh. ;  and  We^liiig- 
biircn.  nut  far  from  the  s4-.i,  with  a  church  and  public 
school, and  about  C*!!)  inh.  Close  to  the  latter  is  Sohiil|ie,a 
s]»it  well  known  to  navigators,  at  the  mouth  of  the£ider. 
South  Dithmarsh  is  divided  into  tliirteen  parishes*  and 
eoniains  four  market-towns,  with  a  population  of  about 
24,900.  The  cbirf  town  it  ll«ldar(  at  tbe  month  of  the 
Miele;  it  is  well  built,  and  was  formerly  fortified,  hav  a 
handsome  church,  a  grammar-school,  three  other  sclunils, 
publi  ■  gardens,  and  about  '2021)  inliabitauts,  Tlio  o'.bcr 
towns  are  Wiirden,  on  an  arm  of  tho  sea,  with  a  small  har- 
bour, a  (-)uirch.  public  school,  and  about  820  inhabitant* ; 
liruiibbiittel.  on  the  Elbe,  across  which  there  is  a  royal 
fi'rry,  with  a  church,  custom-house,  a  public  school,  and 
about  1 000  inhabitants;  and  Manie,  with  a  church  and 
public  soluiol,  and  alniut  760  inhabitants. 

DITHYKAMBUS.  tbe  name  of  a  hymn  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  sung  by  a  chorus  of  flitr  men  or  boys  as  they 

diu'.o.-d  r-iuiitl  ill).'  blaziii;.'  alt.ir  I'f  iiiu  gin!  ;  from  this  pccu- 
lunily  ii  Was  al.su  rLilU-d  the  cijdn:  or  circling  chorus.  The 
original  subjfct  u(  till'  sung  w:u  the  birth  of  Bacchus,  as 
the  name  seems  to  liave  implied.  (IMato.  Lcsr.i!.  in.) 
The  music  was  Phrygian,  and  the  accouipaniiiu  iii  i  rigi- 
nally  the  flute.  (Anstot.  /ViV.  viit.  7,  'J.)  The  Dithy- 
rambus  is  particularly  interesting  horn  the  circumstance 
that  Aristotle  attributes  to  it  thu  origin  of  tbe  Greek  tra* 
gedy.  'Tragedy  and  comedy,*  says  he  (A»e#.  iv.  14),  *baviim( 
originated  in  a  rude  and  unpremeditated  manner,  the  Arst 
from  the  leaders  in  the  DithvTambic  hymns,  the  other  from 
the  Piuillii-  songs,  advanced  gradually  to  perfection.'  'J  husc 
lendi  i-s  (iSir.n-ovTic).  and  not  as  has  been  wn)nRly  infcrrcil 
from  tliu  UDi'ls  .il'  A;i-l>itU-,  the  «hi)le  chorus,  ic<-ilc<l  tro- 
chaic tclrantelers,  and  are  to  be  consuierod  as  tbe  immediate 
nrctlecessors  of  the  actors.  [Dh.\ma.]  In  the  Appendix  to 
Wclkcr's  Trcati.'^c  on  the  Trilogy  iXachlruff  zur  SchriJt 
iiber  die  .ICschyUtche  Trilosfie,  p.  and  following),  the 
reader  will  find  a  learned  disquisttion  on  the  DitbyrainlKii^ 
deformed  however  by  some  serious  emus.  After  tbe  lead- 
ing |ii  i>iHM  tics  of  the  Dithyranibus  had  merged  in  the  Greek 
iragLil),  it  became  very  bombastic,  and  in  the  Greek  and 
o\(  n  111  modem  lniL;i:nm-s  iho  epithet  Dithyrambic  is  a  sy- 
nonym for  turgul  nii'l  lis  1  oilfolical  expressions.  The  ety- 
m"li)gy  of  tho  word  is  utihiio'ivn. 

DltRU'PA,  a  genus  of  Auuelids,  founded  by  t tie  Rev. 
M.  .1 .  Berkeley,  and  wluch,il»m  its  having  been  prevbttsly 
eoufuundod  with  tbe,q>ccies  of  an  entirely  distinct  genui 
tDentalium%  and  some  eircomstanoes  respecting  its  capture 
in  a  living  state,  tequiros  particular  notice. 
Generic  CAnraefer.— Shell,  free,  tubular,  open  at  both  ends. 

0/}erCulliJ>>  n.Xid  to  a  conical  pod. collated  CtUTtlUgiOOUa 
bodv,  thin,  tcslarcon-,  roiuontncally  striate. 

jirunchite,  twenty-lwa  in  two  sets,  not  rolled  up  sjiirally, 
llai,  broadest  at  the  base,  feathered  with  a  single  row  of  cilia. 

MtuitU  rounded  behind,  slightly  crisped,  dentieulalad  in 
front,  strongly  puckered  on  cither  side. 

FascscLs  (if  bristles,  six  on  each  side.  (Berkeley.) 

Mr.  Berkeley  states  that  a  few  of  the  speeinMna  of  sand, 
gravd,  &e.fiomdifliM«nt  parts  of  tlm  siNi  bank  nmninf 
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pnrallcl  Trith  the  Ufflrtb-TOt  etnst  of  trebnd,  obtidned  by 

C;i;i  am  A.  Vi'lnl.  U  X..  »lui  iuK  the  extt-nsive  soamlmgs 
iiiiiilc  h\  :li;it  otlicLT  ill  ilie  summer  of  I K  io,  wliilst  In  ^eari  li 
of  AilkiiiV  R<irk,  were  pliiccfl  in  his  hiuuls  when  he  fuuml 
amotitt  thcii)  several  'p<^iiiions  of  the  shell  of  a  testni'  'Us 
Biiimaii  which  jiruvi  t!  i  )  Ix'  th(  Dentalium  suhulattan  'A  1)>-- 
havL-s,  and  identictil  with  the  Madeira  specimens,  the  only 
l»o-nis  of  diflference  being  a  paler  hue.  and  an  almost  total 
absence  of  t  li<-  ronstriction  iwox  the  orifice,  the  former  hoing, 
ns  Mr.  nerkelcy  ohservesi.  exactly  •ucb  aa  miffht  bo  ex- 
pc«-.t<l  fntm  the  occurr<'i.(>>'  i  f  tlie  sjecic*  in  a  higher  Uiii- 
tuile.  and  ilu-  latter  ssj  vi  i  il.le  a»  not  to  throw  any  doubt 
on  its  sjH'oifie  ideniitN  .  H  iv.ir^  previously  been  cfni\  ii.'  ( (1, 
fioni  Mr.  Lowe's  specimen,  that  the  animal  was  not  a  Den- 
talium,  but  an  Annelid,  Mr.  Borkoley  requested  Captain 
Vidal  to  prewn'e  in  apirit  during  th«  fallowing  summi-r,  when 
operations  on  the  bank  were  to  he  resumed,  whatever  ani- 
mals lie  ithouUl  procure  alive  in  lounding,  and,  if  possible, 
specimens  of  th«  ao-called  Der^talium,  at  the  woe  time 
noting  Ihr  .It  jith  at  which  they  were  taken.  Tho  result 
■wns  the  capture  of  the  shell  with  the  included  animal,  which 
enabled  Mr.  Berkeley  to  establish  ilu-  t'*  iiii-  ii".;iu<l  at  Uie 
lioail  of  thi*  artide.  The  animals  of  ihc  MaiKua  ii.i'l  Bii- 
tish  speciinem  proved  to  be  perfectly  identical. 

Huoitt,deptk,4'<'  ~  appears  from  Mr.  Berkeley's  pnper, 
that  the  sliella  first  handed  to  him  by  Captain  Vidal  oc- 
cunred  in  fine  sand,  at  wioua  distanoM  from  the  const,  in 
lat.  S:>*,  at  great  depths— from  60  to  120  fcthotn*.  After 
wt  ra^iiiiK  '  f  il;<-  animals  preserved  in  spirit,  and  slating 
thai  Capt.1111  Vuhl  noted  the  depth  at  which  each  specimen 
was  taken,  Mr.  Berkeley  remarks  that  tlio  l  allt  cl  Den/:t- 
lium  did  not  occur  at  any  Ic^s  depth  than  0.1  i  i  itln ms,  and 
twice  (on  one  occasion  off  St.  Kilda)  it  oc*  urn  1  at  171 
fiithoniR.  Nothinti  could  be  concluded  as  to  habit,  from  llic 
niaiiner  in  which  the  abella  were  imbedded  in  the  tallow 
<wiib  which  the  lead  woa  amed) ;  hut  this  was  of  tho  less 
coiinequenee,  say*  Mr.  Berkeley,  lierause  it  had  appeared, 
IV  . m  Mr  Lowe's  infonnatiun.  that  tho  animals  are  found  in 
gi  ual  numbers  tofielhcr,  in  ma'-ses  of  a  conglomerate  (if  it 
may  be  s<i  l  allnli  of  mud  and  various  marinr  m  'i^tance*, 
tho  bmadir  cud  only  appearing  above  the  suilace.  Mr. 
Berkeley  infers,  from  tho  great  difference  in  the  diainelcr, 
that  the  narrow  or  posterior  end  is  gradually  absorbed  in 
the  eounc  of  gr<iwih. 

</«!/Fr«7.A»ccl/ i'i#/n'6ii//"«-— Madeira,  British  seas,  and 
probably  a  much  more  exteii>ive  range. 

Kaea  in  the  AninuU  Series.— VLt,  Borkelcr  i«  of  opinion 
that,  notwithstanding  the  re«emblani«  of  tfie  shell  to  that 
of  yruc  Denta/ia,  U  i-»  ir.  ■;  i  clii  !}  allied  to  Srrpn/n ;  but 
evidently  d;siiiict,  in  haviiig  an  unattached  shell  (fur  there 
is  ni<  i'\i  lt  .iri-  [  1  lead  lo  a  suspicion  thai  it  is  uttiU'hcd. .  ii  ii 
in  infancy),  and  e:-\'ecially  in  |>os><s:ii!ir  n  po-teiii>r  its  v.tsll 
a.s  anlerior  aicrlnre.  lie  tbmkr.  that  i  ther  spt:cies  of  so- 
called  J)"nt<i/ia  niuy  bo  fijund  to  belong  to  tlie  genus  Di- 
Irufa.  One  at  least,  lie  observet,  Hoea  so  iKjlong,  viz., 
Vfntalium  Quntu.-,  Munt.  iDnnt.  eoaretatw«t  Lorn.).  Mr. 
Berkeley  thinks  it  liighly  probable  that  the  oilier  minute 
British  DenUilia  will  prove  to  possess  un  niiimal  lil.u 
Structure,  tliough  pos&ibly,  ovou  iu  lliat  case,  it  wouid  ha 
nquisitv  to  plaoe  tbem  in  a  distinct  genua. 


Mnpa  saMlsli.  mstaiM. 

^«,ttestelt  IweBeor**  kmsAtai  «,aiiaitfM  eTOs  iaMsc|sM  »r 
 'li  4,«VRaidea<  (SMl.4siim«(l«) 


Example.  Ditrv^  mftulafti^  Beik«»iej ;  JkiOalmm  tutih 
/o/un,  Deebajes.    .  „ 

DITTANY  OF  CRETB.  the  eommoa  nanaof  the  woolty 
Inbia-.e  plant  called  Origanum  DictMiUMia  Of  AmaiueuB  Die- 

tamnus. 

DITTON.  IltTMPTlREY,  an  emin.nt  divme  and 
mathematician,  was  burn  at  Salisbury,  May  i't.  lfi'5.  Ho 
was  an  only  son;  and  inanire^iing  noyA  abiliiics  Imt  li-arn- 
ing.  his  father  procured  for  him  an  excelteat  pnvaic-  eiiu- 
catton.  It  docs  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  at  cither  of 
the  universities  a  circumstance  owing,  probably,  to  the  rc- 
li  r;ioiis  principles  of  his  parenta.  Contrary,  it  is  understootl, 
to  his  own  inclination,  but  in  confonnily  with  hia  father's 
wishes,  he  cho.^  the  profession  of  tbctdogy;  and  be  filled 
a  Dissenting  pulpit  for  several yaarsatTiinbridge  with  great 
credit  and  u'-efulness. 

His  constitution  being  delicate,  and  the  rc«traints  .if  his 
father's  authority  being  removed- he  also  having  married 
at  Tunbfidge — he  began  to  think  of  turning  his  talents  into 
another  cluuineU  His  mathcinaiical  attainments  having 
gained  fer  him  the  fKendship  of  Mr.  Whiston  and  Ur. 
Harris,  they  made  him  known  to  Sir  Isaae  Newton,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed,  and  by  whose  reoommenda- 
tion  and  inlluence  he  was  elc  l.  rl  m  iil  eniaiical  master  of 
Christ's  Hospital.  This  ofiice  he  held  during  the  rest  of 
his  life,  which,  however,  waa  but  ahort;  ai  be  died  in  I?  16, 
iu  the  4Uth  year  of  bis  age. 

Ditton  was  highly  esteemed  amongst  his  friends;  and 
great  expcctntiona  were  cntertamed  tlsnt  he  would  hint- 
proved  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  d  his  time,  il.; 
Iiowever  attained  a  hi:;h  decree  ef  celebrity,  and  publislicil 
several  works  and  paper<«  of  considerable  taluo,  ef  which 
the  following  list  contains  the  prini  ipal. 

1.  On  tho  Tangents  of  Curves,  &c.,  'Phil.  Trans.,'  vol.  2.1. 

2.  A  Troatiso'  on  Si^ln'iical  C:;!.i[iii  I'  s.  in  llm  ■ 
Trans.'  for  1705  ;  from  wln  tiw  il  was  co|;icd  and  iojtriniod 
in  the  '  Acta  Eniditorum,'  1 7t>". 

3.  General  Laws  of  Nature  and  Motion.  8vo.  1705.  Wol- 
fius  mentions  this  work,  and  says  that  it  illustrates  and 
renders  easy  the  writingia  of  Gableo.  Uuygena.  and  the 
'  Principin'  of  Newton. 

^.  All  Ii  -i  fK'inti  ..r  Flnxi. ins,  containing  the  first  Prin- 
ci)ile>,  Upii.il I  [1-,  aa  l  .\;  plic  ations  of  that  admirable 
MelhiKl,  as  in\..  i^r'i  1  y  Sir  l-;!;-.,'  Ni.\U.,.n.  Sv.i,  i:i  C. 

5.  In  l7t;'J  he  pulnlisiied  the  •  isyiiopsis  Algebian  n'  o.' 
John  Alexander,  with  manv  additions  and  corrections. 

6.  His  'Treatise  on  Perspective'  was  published  in  1712. 
In  this  work  be  exj  laincd  the  principles  of  that  art  lOathe* 
ina'.ioally ;  and  besides  teaching  the  methods  then  gene- 
nilly  practised,  gave  the  flm  hiiSw  of  the  new  method,  alter- 

rjil  ii^'i-il  r.pon  and  improved  hy  Dr.  Biook  Taylor, 
ami  N^l.u'li  wa-  I  alilishnl  in  the  year  1715. 

7.  In  17.  1  Ml.  Dittoii  published  several  pieces,  br>ih 
thooloj;i4-.>l  .aid  mathematical,  particularly  his  |  Di^cnirsc 
on  the  llesunection  of  Jesus  Christ' and  the  '  Ni".\  I.avs  of 
I'  luid.s,  or  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Ascent  of  Liquids,  in 
exact  Ceomeirical  Figures,  between  two  nearly  contiguous 
Sat  r ices.'  Tu  this  was  annexed  a  tract  to  demonstrate  the 
.;i  >  i»sibihiy  of  thinking  or  perception  being  the  result  of 
any  cnil.iiiati.in  of  the  i  arts  of  matter  and  motion:  a  sub- 
ji-ct  which  w;w  much  iigilatcd  about  that  time.  To  tliia 
Work  was  also  ad<lcd  an  advertisement  tnim  him  and  Mr 
Whiston  (oncoming  a  method  for  discovinn^  tlic  longi- 
tude, which  it  seems  they  had  published  about  half  a  year 
before.  This  at'eiiipt  probably  cost  our  author  his  life;  for 
though  it  was  approixid  and  countcnanceil  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  before  it  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Longitude, 
and  the  method  has  since  been  sueeessftilly  put  in  praetiee 
iu  finding  the  loiiijilude  between  Paris  and  Vienna,  yet 
that  buard  determined  ,i'^ain-.>t  if.  Tlie  disappointment, 
t.ij;..:!icr  wiili  ^^hmh-  r^  la^iile  (particularly  in  s..[i;i>  Ycr>r-s 
wndcn  by  Dean  Swsli),  so  far  aflected  his  health,  that  he 
died  in  the  ensuing  year.  171  j 

In  the  oecount  of  Mr.  Dillon,  prefixed  to  tho  Gcrm.tn 
translation  of  his  disc a  ui  on  the  Resuirocnon,  it  is  said 
that  he  had  publi:>hed,  iu  his  own  name  only,  another 
method  for  finding  the  longitude ;  but  this  Mr. 
denied.  However,  Raphael  I.«vi,  a  learned  Jew,  who  had 
studied  under  Leibnitz,  inforjucd  the  Germsn  cfltor  that 
hi  utll  kii.  w  that  Ditton  and  Leibnitz  had  ma'lo  a  dtliiua- 
ti.i;i  I  1  a  ni  irliino  which  ho  had  invented  for  that  imr|xjso, 
that  It  was  a  piece  uf  nn-rliani'-tn  cfiistnirted  with  many 
whccb  like  a  lock*  uud  that  Leibnitz  highly  approved 
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of  it  f  .r  hnd  u»e,  but  doubted  whether  it  would  answer 
on  -lui' 1  ii  1,  on  account  of  (be  molion  of  the  ship. 

UlLiljlKTlCS  are  ngvnts  which  augment  tho  uriaaiy  so* 
cro'.fun  and  facUitatc  its  expulsion  froui  the  bladdof.  They 
viialiliilt.'  an  uxltiiisivc  cIjss  of  suUstaiu-es  wliii-b,  buwevcr, 
arc  Very  uiieerioia  in  tlicir  uotioii,  and  require  to  be  varied 
•  ery  freijn  ;i;ly  oii  lu  iuiit  of  the  <'ll'ect.s  wbich  their  bmi^ 
r,)UiinuiHl  um;  pri  ilu  on  the  »ti)iuarh  and  dincstive  func- 
)i>)ii.  'Hie  unccrtai  iiv  <A  (heir  opt'ralion  is  owing  it  iliabl) 
less  tocauiies  mlu  ruut  tn  tbciutlunto  our  want  of  octjuaint- 
ance  with  or  aitciuiuii  tu  the  circtunstaace>$  which  influ- 
ence their  aetion.  Some  writers  dibavow  their  belief  in 
Ike  exisienoe  of  a  distinct  elotu  of  substaaoes  entitlsd  to 
lie  called  diuretics,  coDsiderini^  Ibem  as  mere  general  sti- 
midan'.h ;  but  budi  a  view  is  inaduiii*;ble.  as  many  of  ihein, 
far  finia  In  iiiL,'  stimulants,  are  dccidt-dly  st.(!;iuve.  w  lulc 
s  iirif  I  1  iliL'  iL-eliiigs  which  oause  diure^  such  a:i  fi-ar  or 
1'  IT  r.  uL.il  tl;.'  <'\ternal  application  ofcold,are  likewiMBe- 
dalive  in  theur  etlocts  on  the  sysicui. 

In  attetnpting  to  ascertain  or  account  for  their  mode  of 
aetioa,  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  tho 
fuoetioni  of  the  kidneys,  vis ,  nut  oidy  to  remove  from  the 
iMdy  acennderaUe  quautUy  of  it«  fluul  eoulents,  but  at  the 
same  time  agreat  number  of  saline 'and  other  )>rinciples  the 
rciention  of  which,  for  any  coriiidL-rable  liinc,  iii  the  sy*tein, 
causes  scrijUii  departure  from  its  h(  iil:hy  state,  and  m  sumo 
I  ^  spce<ly  death.  Not  only  thorofore  n>u»t  thcquan> 
lily  ut  lluid  eliininutcd  be  in  due  jTop "riion,  buttheiiualitv 
or  chemical  constitutii>»  of  it  must  alsi>  Le  of  a  pMi  ^r  kind. 
Any  variation  in  thi;.->c  coiidition>  n  ^iuirts  the  nitcrfeR-ncc 
of  medicine  to  rectify  it.  In  endeuvourin(j  to  ifcjinplish 
this  object,  it  mtut  be  Imrac  in  irnod  tliat,  according  to  the 
slafe  of  the  system,  somutimcs  an  acid  diatlicMij  predomi' 
nates,  s  iinctiiuo-  iui  ilkuliiie.  The  nicaiii  wliicli  v.  i  i  lujil  ly 
to  attain  uar  ubjijt;;  uiiy  be  clatssilled  according'  to  their  ] n- 
Biary  modci  of  actiijn  on  the  system.  SuiiiL'  iin/  st.niul.inl, 
such  as  garaboe;c.  cyttsti^  «copariuH,  alcohol,  spiuius  a^ibtiris 
nitrici,  oil  of  juinpt  r.  (Ill  i>('  tiu^)entine,  &c.  Some,  again, 
aro  sedative^  such  m  lactuca  vuo.>a,  loontodon  taraxacum, 
digitalis^  aquil,  colrhicum,  &o. :  others  are  refrigerant,  of 
which  aome  fender  the  nriae  acid,  such  as  the  dilute  mine- 
mi  acids ;  flom«,  on  the  opposite  hand,  render  the  iirine  alka- 
linc,  such  as  the  carbonate  of  potass,  acetate,  tartrate  and 
btiartratn  of  potass ;  while  certain  eahne  diuretics  do  not 
render  it  eith.  r  a -id  or  alkaline*  caeh  as  aitiiteof  potass, 
bichlorate  of  aula,  Hkc. 

The  more  acrid  diuretics  seem  to  act  r.pon  the  lower 
flpherc  of  life,  or  what  may  bo  considered  the  vegetative 
system,  such  as  tbo  cellular  tissue,  the  fatty  strurtUMS,  and 
the  internal  mucous  coats,  the  secretion  of  which  they  ren- 
der thinner  as  well  as  more  abundant,  but  at  the  same  time 
tbejr  interfere  much  with  the  asauaiUtiTa  prooeia  as  well  as 
vitn  that  of  dipstion,  even  when  given  in  small  doses :  and 

hence  arises  the  Kiiihusibilily  of  prolongint^  their  employ- 
ment bcyoiiil  a  %wi>  liisiitcd  time.  Whatever  be  the  agent 
we  select  it  is  by  no  mLai.-  lu  ccs«ary  that,  to  cause  a  diu- 
rolio  efl'ecf,  the  substan  ■  •  sluniM  bo  dL»ri>nip.<sed  :  hut  it  is 
important  to  retneitiber  '.luit,  whon  ^a;:ni-  drir.  ln-s  au-  de- 
«ompos(jd,  the  alkali  U  carne<l  to  tiie  kidneys  asthecmunc- 
tory  by  which  it  is  to  be  ejected  from  tho  •^ystcm,  and  hence 
their  use  spee<lily  rendeis  the  urine  alkaline^  which,  when  iti 
a  liigh  degree,  inav  prove  very  hurtAiltOtbe  system  gene- 
jratiy.  and  to  the  blaaderand  urinary  passages  in  particular. 

Numerous  as  are  the  agents  tenned  diuretics,  none  of 
them  will  act  a<  sui  Ii  nnlu^>  tlic  [  r.iit-i'.t  lie  under  ccrl.iin 
conditions.  If  a  very  iiUbci^iaai  iry  stale  of  the  sy-^tcm 
cxi-.t.  no  article  will  act  as  a  (imrciic  till  this  he  le-^l•lu,■d, 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  employing  venesection  and  saline 
catlinrlics  before  administering  any  of  tho  class  of  diuretics ; 
and  under  such  eiiciunstaneiis  colcbicum  is  perliapa  the 
best  to  begin  with.  Bven  audi  inflammation  as  exists  in 
some  forms  of  dropsy  must  bo  removed  by  antijpblo|pstie 
me  tns  licforo  diuretics  will  have  a  benefldafolbct  (Black* 
wall  on  DrojJty.) 

Whcna  very  great  qiiantih  of  llaid  is  pn  scnt  in  t!ie  body, 
some  of  it  must  he  earned  olT  hy  oilier  metiiiH  before  diuretics 
can  act,  as  the  absorbents  under  siu'h  c innimstances  (h>  not 
famish  a  sup^ily  to  tho  kidneys— ihe  activity  of  absorption 
bcint(  al  wavs  in  an  averse  ratio  to  the  smaliness  of  the  quan- 
titv  of  tiuiJ  preaoat.  (Majendie.)  If  there  bo  great  general 
dwttlityof  the  inteiiii  and  partiottUrly  of  the  absorbents,  thiii 
«tatatBiialbe«bvktad  either  by  thtoJiibitiBn  of  tonics  ys€- 
vioustearBlgiigir^tlitl|pdiu9ti0/ti9$d^  Plgl^,nm9f 


tho  saline  diuretics,  which  are  soscepiible  of  decompotitidil) 
will  act,  if  ;iny  considerable  c.itharsis  be  going  on,  and  beoca 
that  action,  if  arising  from  otlicr  causes,  should  bo  moilerelod 
or  checked ;  and  core  shotdd  be  taken  not  to  exhibit  such  of 
them  as  tire  also  pur;;alives  in  >iuch  d<iM-s  as  to  act  n  il.o 
bowels.  Thb  observation  is  not  inieiided  to  prohibit  the 
exhibition  of  a  single  purg;itive  previous  i  i  iniineiicinu:  the 
Use  of  iliuretics,  as  this  is  often  beiu-flci.il,  or  to  forbid  ibeir 
H  u  ,ioiial  use  when  required  to  obviate  parlicul.ir  syin].tonis. 
It  mubt  never  be  forgotten  that  if  tho  p;itient  bc  'ke[>l  very 
warm,  the  action  will  more  probably  be  directed  to  tiie  skin 
than  to  the  kidneys ;  hence  the  patient  should  uoi,  if  pos^^ible, 
remain  in  bed;  the medieines should  bo  given  during  tiie  day, 
and  theairof  theapartment  shnuUl  be  ctml,  nnd  theclotiiing 
light.  Indee  I  cola  itself  is  a  j)o\verful  diuretic,  and  sonie- 
t.iiirs  s'.ici  rc'U  wliere  eveiy  otht  i-  I.jU  The  drinkmg  of 
(liiur;iti  likevvist;  promotes  tho  aciioii  of  the  kidneys:  it  is 
tlion  tore  unwise  as  wull  a^ cruel towitbliold  vmterfromdnp- 
s;i  il  pitients.  [Dilvknts.] 
l)I\AiX.  [DtwAN.] 

DIVERGENCY.  DIVERGENT.  [CoNmoftKT.I 
DIVERS.  COLVMBIDiB,  a  family  of  swimming  birds 

(Natatore»),  having  «  amoolK  Btraiglit,  compressed,  and 

pointed  bilL 

Willughby  assigned  the  fuindy  a  place  in  his  fifih  si  rJion 
(•whole  footed  birds.with  .'.horter  Icirs').*  under  the  nanif  of 
'  D'lurkrrs  or  Ltyjiit,  cr.il.  I  v.\  I.  huk-  < ,''/,";.7w.' :iii<l  ha 
divided  them  into  '  clove  a  iooied  iJ-mi-ktrs  ihui  lia\c  no 
tails,"  the  Grebes,  and  the  '  whole-footed  ]>(iuckcrH  with 
tails,*  the  true  Divers.  The  following  is  Willughby  »  de- 
scription'of  iJ'jUckt  rs  in  general."  '  Douckers  have  narrow, 
straight,  Hhorp-pomted  bills,  small  beads,  and  also  small 
wings ;  their  legs  situate  backwards,  near  the  tall,  for  quick 
swiinminL'  and  easier  diving;  broad  flat  legs,  by  whu  h  iioto 
tliey  are  msliiigui^hed  from  all  other  kinds  of  birds;  broad 
(  lav.,.  iiL.:i^.iii  i.  al,.  Of  tln-'se  Djuckers  tht-re  are  two 
kia  l*;  tUc  Cfal  is  of  such  as  are  cloven-footed,  but  fin  toed, 
having  lateral  nieiubrunes  all  along  the  sides  of  their  toes, 
and  that  want  the  tail:  the  second  is  of  thoAO  that  ore 
whole-footed  and  caudate,  which  do  nearly  approach  to 
tho«e  birds  wo  call  Tridiviy}<r,  that  Mailt  the  back  toe. 
These  are  not  without  good  reason  called  Z^OMcAeiW,  Ibr  that 
they  c  much,  and  continue  long  uiidec  water,  sa  ooon  as 
the\  are  up  druppiug  down  again.' 

rtay,  in  his  '  Suiopsis.'  aruinges  tho  cloven-footed  and 
whole-fooled  Colymbi,  Grtben,  ati'l  Dirrrs,  under  his  '  Pal- 
mipedc3  tetradactylaj  digito  poitico  soluto,  et  iiriiiiiS  rostro 
recto  aiigusto  ucuto,  brachyptorn,'  et  Urinatrices,  Colijnibi 
dicluj.'    lie  also  indudes  the  genus  Mt-rgulus.    [Ai  K.J 

LinnsBua  placed  b<>th  the  Divr-rs,  properly  so-called,  aud 
tho  Grebe*  Wider  his  genus  ('>,li/nibus,  vxhteh  stands  in  hil 
system  under  the  order  Anteres,  between  tlie  genera 
P/iaetm  (Iropie  birds)  and  Laru*  (^ulls). 

Pennant  followed  Biissoti  in  separating  the  Grct>rf.  fir,ni 
ihc  Divers.    Tlie  first  he  placed  next  to  tlie  Cmis,  aud  uu- 

incdiaie'y  hLiorc  the  An.srts;  and  tbo  JXver$  between  th« 

Guiltein  Is  aud  the  Gulfs. 

UihIli-  tbo  term  '  I'l'  Ugfun  cm  Bracfti/}  Icres' Cuxict 
arranges  tho&o  PalmifrJfs,  *a  part  of  whieh  have  some 
relation  to  the  JVater-hens.  The  legs  placed  more  bae)i- 
wanl  than  in  any  of  the  other  birds,  render  walking  m 
diilicult  operation,  and  oblige  them,  when  on  land,  to  keep 
them.selve3  in  a  Tcrtieal  position.  As  the  greater  nart  of 
them  are,  besides,  bad  flUsrs,  basmueh  aa  some  of  them 
!■  iiu.at  (ly  at  all  arc  uiit  of  the  .ihorliicss  of  their  wines, 
thuy  luay  bo  rej;:irilud  us  iilni!>!,t  exclusively  attached  to  the 
surface  til'  the  wn'cii.  In  aci'ardatici'  wnii  ( iiis  dcsiination 
their  plumage  u  more  close  sei,  aud  suiaeiimcs  it  even 
offers  a  smooth  surface  and  silvery  hue.  Tliey  swim  under 
the  water,  aiding  themselves  with  their  wings,  nearly  »s  if 
they  were  fins^  Their  gixsard  is  sufliciently  muscular, 
their  «Aa  are  moderate,  and  they  have  each  a  peculiar 
muscle  en  each  side  of  their  lower  larynx.*  Tlie  following 
are  the  genera  comprehended  under  this  family  by  Cuvier: 
— the  Grebes,  Brisson ;  {Po  licepn,  Latham  ;  Ctjymbus,  Bns- 
son  and  llliger).  The  Divers  {Plougeonit),  properly  so- 
called  {Mergus,  Brisson;  Calynihus,  Latbatn ;  I'-ujytes, 
llliger).  The  GutHr^^i^iU  (  Uria,  Brisson  and  llliger).  Tlie 
AuAs  (Pingnuvis^,  Ai'ca  of  LiniUDus.    The  J'enxtiiris  (Man- 

*  Wilh'tlitit  nV^rrrr,,  •  I'oJrt  Ihe  ii»ro'-<if  trAlrf'Or  f  ' ' /••''•rf  R,  p,i„ 
•nctr  l.>ir  l5  ivKkIi  1.«v,.  Iii<{«oI  Iheir  toM  ■l.i1d»«U  bm  nn'tnlji  jiir,  pii  iant 
00  rarh  iid«;  luch  ara  kjibc  of  Um>  Uitck  or  i^Ptu.    1J»-m.- iHigtti  ibui* 

frntnOf  bs  <wnMissm4iHyf[^i  vfi^fi^  ttea  mM^/«mm^  ^ 
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ehoU),  Aptmo^tet  of  Fonter,  ooniiiatinff  of  the  subgenera 
Apteimbitn,  Cuvier;  CakanrkaeUtt  BriMon;  and  Slpht- 
mtMiu,  Briaaom. 
IVmninek  placM  the  Gnbef  (PotKcefu)  next  to  the 

Phafarfyp^s.at  the  Ctrl  of  his  fourfeonth  order,  llip  Pinna- 
tipreies,  or  fin-foote<l  birds ;  and  the  Divert  (Colymlnu, 
Laihatn),  bt  iwecn  the  Pi'iiran.i  and  the  OvUiemoU  in  hit 
flrtopnlh  order,  the  Palmij  eitrit. 

Mr.  Vigors  roakoH  his  flfih  order  of  bitdfl  (NatatOIW) 
eomprise  tbe  foUo«ing  families— 

Anatidtr,  Learh. 
Cdf/mlnditt,  Leach. 

Ateadtf, 
Pel'caniil  r,  Ix>aoh, 
I.aridff,  I>ivu-li. 

dr*  with  rafenncc  to  the  tvpioal  '.irouiw— 

Xiirniiif  grt/ufi. 

Wilh  short  wins;*,  'hich  are  spirinjjlv)^  .  ... 
feathered,  and  with  feet  placed  behind 
oquipoiceortliebodj  .  J^««te. 

AbmroHt  gnu^ 

With  longer  and  well-ihatherad  wiag^\PebviaikUe. 
and  fitet  omerially  placed  within  the  equi- >/.ort<£i>. 
poiae  of  the  body  .  .  .jAnntiiirr 

Hi-  cnii-tdors  the  ^enus  }ffrc"f.  of  I.innrru'«.  llu'  spcnit** 
of  wlucli  furry  the  jMcrers  of  b'Aimnnnn  ami  ilniii;;  tu  iho 
t;Ti  ;ilc-.t  rxlfnt,  inakinc  ii?e  of  their  wiut;-;  nlso  iii  tlieir 

Sroprcsa  through  the  water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
ihlting  aeonstraine  l  and  ombarraaaed  mode  of  wnlkinf;. 
in  eonaeauence  of  the  backward  poaition  of  the  Ices,  as 
fermine  the  naaaage  firom  the  Anatidet  to  the  Columbidte. 
*  Tbe  ustinetivaly  marked  character,'  writea  Mr.  vigora,  in 
hb  paper  *  on  the  natural  affinities  that  connect  the  orders 
and  faiiiilie*  of  birds'*  '  cpf  the  lobatefl  hind  tiX",  which  pro\  lils 
arnonR  the  latter  ernups  of  the  family  we  have  ju>t  quittod, 
ronducts  U8  to  F'xiicpjKt.  Lntham.  that  ronmncnees  the 
family  of  Cnli/mhid/r,  where  the  same  chararter  is  strongly 
develope<l.    The  difliercnre  between  the  bills  of  the  types 
of  these  t^ro  families  is  aoAened  down  by  the  intervention 
of  that  ufj^/cr^uf,  which  is  intermediate  between  the  broad 
and  deproMod  bill  of  Anat  and  tbe  narrow  and  sharp- 
pointeq  bni  tf  Podieept.  This  last  genus,  in  conjunction 
with  Cohimhiis,  Linn.,  from  which  it  differs  chiedy  in  the 
eonttruoiion  of  the  fi>ot,  composes  the  fmnily  of  the  Cnlym- 
bicUr.    Those  two  well-known  i;roup<.  ditl'ering  but  litile 
among  themselves  in  external  charai  terv,  form  oneof  thoK' 
normal  groups  of  the  order  where  a  ilennenry  !s  exltibiletl 
in  the  powers  of  flight  by  the  idioriness  of  tlicir  wings,  and 
in  tha  flundtj  of  walking  by  the  backward  position  of  their 
legi.   These  deQciencies  in  the  groups  licfare  us  are  oom- 
pensated  for  by  their  capability  of  remaining  fin*  a  length 
of  time  under  water,  and  bv  their  superior  powers  of  diving. 
For  this  latter  purjwse  the  struct  tire  hot  n  of  their  wings 
and  legs  is  admirably  adapted  ;  the  former  by  their  gtrengih 
assisting  them  as  oars  under  water,  and  by  their  brevity 
not  intertering  witli  tlinr  p-otrret-, ;   the  latter  by  their 
compressed  and  sliarpened  edt;e  uiTeiing  no  resistance  to 
the  water  as  th^raiv  drawn  up  to  effect  the  stroke  which 
aeeelerates  the  morementa  of  the  bird.   From  tlieir  supe- 
lierity  in  these  characters  and  powers,  the  birds  themselves 
have  obtained  par  e  rcfllenee  the  name  of  Djvert.  In  theee 
particular*  we  may  ohserre  them  to  be  united  with  the 
JUaidtg  which  succeed  them,  and  from  which  they  are 
chiefly  separated  bv  the  presence  of  the  hind  too,  con- 
spicuous here,  but  deficient  in  the  fuinils'  lu  ulm  li  wc  now 
proceed.*    Mr.  Vigors  then  goes  on  to  tlic  Ai;k-  (AlcadeP), 
which  he  enters  bv  means  of  the  eenus  Una  [ (i i  illkmot], 
originally  included  in  tbe  Colymlnu  of  Lmnaius,  and  from 
which  it  has  been  separated  chiefly  on  account  of  the  th- 
dactyle  confermation  of  its  fooL    This  character  dis- 
tinguishes tbe  pester  part  of  the  Ahsada^  a  hsaSij  which, 
in  addition  to  Uria  and  Alra,  contains,  aeooidiiig  to  Mr. 
Vigors,  the  ^nus  Aptrnndytet  of  Linneus. 

M.  Les*on,  in  his  Manual,  makes  the  C<ilymliiil(V  (P!  n- 
gfurt  »u  Hrarhyjileres,  Cuv..  [yintit'irf*.  V'.eillot).  the  first 
furailyofthe  sixth  nr<ler  of  birds,  Lrt  J'almii'fd-s.  A'j/u- 
/orMof  Illiger  and  Vicillot;  and  the  fitmdy  comprises  the 
genera  Padueqtt,  Lath.,  (Hofymtut  (part),  linn.,  and  Gs- 
phutt  Cur. 

The  Prince  of  Muignano  (Charles  Loeian  Bonaparte) 
plaaas  jWKnvw  imte  htt  ardsr  Anaoras  in  tiM  fbaily  JUiM- 


f      and  Cdymbiu  under  the 
Plfgtfiodet. 
In  *  Fauna  Boroali-Americn 


Older  m  his  funiij 


■ana,'  Podicrp.*  \%  pl.need  at  the 
head  of  the  order  Natatores,  and  i.s  mimediately  succeeded 
by  F!!rrri<i  filie  Ternnj :  the  p.isition  of  Colyinhus  be- 
tween Pelecaniu  Uria,  which  last-mentioned  genus  con 
elodea  the  order. 

CoLTUBIOJt. 

Genera.  Podiceps. 

Pill  longer  than  the  head,  robust,  slightly  compressed,  or 
nearly  cylindrical,  subulatcd,  straight,  entire,  pointwl ; 
M/'/  '  T  vumdible  straight,  or  hooked  at  the  point ;  nostriU 
<'b1>  n^,  hair-cloted.  fVingt  short,  the  three  flrtt  fwtftof 
e<|uai  length  and  longest.  Tait  none.  Teaa bovdeMi  with 
laiKK  ilmbriations;  haUux  pinnated. 


e« 


,'.«Aale,f  mk 


fcaf «f  tlie  aMto  Sanil  Onbs :  muumat  wlbmBmtt  I 
•h*  imm  a  oMtawa  la  Hm  Ms 


tMn  MiUh  UMb,  tiM 


i«f  tkt 


BoMt,       The  Ordbes  hannt  the  sea  as  well  as  the 

rirent  ere  excellent  swimmers,  and  dive  fn  ipu  nil\.  ns  all 
who  have  watchcfl  the  Dsbchick  or  LittU  (iu  l.e  iIXhIk-i  iw 
minor),  and  !i:i\c  been  .amused  by  its  r]uirklv-re]H>ale<l 
plungiMgs  Will  l;i:i)\v.  They  feed  on  small  fishes,  frogs, 
rnistareans,  nn,]  mscct',  and  their  nests,  formed  of  a  large 
quantity  of  grass,  &,c.,  arc  generally  placed  among  roods 
and  cariea,  and  rise  and  fall  with  the  water. 

GeognqMeal  ditvrUmtiit^  Venr  wide.  Five  Binepsan 
species  SN  enuuMiated,  and  tbe  foreign  species  are  veiy 
nuaeroua.  The  form  teems  capable  of  adaptation  to  great 
varieties  of  climate.  In  the  'Tables'  published  in  the  'In- 
trwluction  to  Fauna  Borcali-Americana,'  we  find  P'dirr'j  t 
C'lrnutM  and  Podiceps  C'arulinentis  among  the  birds  wliu  ii 
merely  winter  in  Pennsylvania,  and  migrate  in  smnnier  to 
rear  their  young  in  the  J'ur  Countries ;  and  Podiri'jn  critta- 
tut,  P.  rvhricollis,  and  P.  comutut  in  the  list  of  species 
common  to  the  Old  World  and  to  the  Fur  Countries.  Mr. 
Sabine  gives  a  description  of  a  mature  individual  of  Adfbc^tf 
nibrieMu  kiUad  at  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  of  a  speehaen  o« 
Podieept  Canlbmmk  Idllad  at  the  same  place,  both  in  Sir 
John  FnaUia'k  Int  «ipaditio4, aad  ia  Ma^,  18S2;  and 
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Dr.  RichsirdKon  noto^  Prttiirrpx  rrittatu*  liavinp  1i ci-i 
ki11«ilon  »lie  Saskatrlunvan,  ami  Po  licpi  mrnnlu*  at  C;r<  at 
Slave  L;»ke  ('  Fauna  Borcali-.\tPorir:iiK»'i.  /'■i  /rr-yiv  <  'Int'-'t- 
stf  ai;<!  l\>dicrrif  Amfricantts  are  naiiv<  -  't'  ihu  waiiu  jails 
of  Aim-n<  Li ;  ihc  ilr-t,  as  itB  nime  iniplie*,  having  been 
found  m  ll.e  baj  of  Uonccp^ion.  oml  tkcMX'uiuI  on  the  Brazi- 
lian waters  (Rio  Grande  and  S.  Paolo) ;  and  we  seleol,  at 
an  exBinple,  JPt)dieeptoesipib$li*  of  Leaaon,  from  Um  riven 
of  the  liiloiiin  Islands  (Ial«a  IfalonnuH). 

Description.  This  Grebe,  acconling  toM.  L«??   n.  i<  re- 
markable for  the  delicate  tintsof  its phimaRC,  which  is  sbic- 
STTcs  I  t;r;-i  in!       above  and  of  a  satiny  while  bitow.  Th..- 
tl.iH'kv  and  I'rchi-.id  are  ff  a  lit;ht  gTvy;  a  bundle  of  loose 
jt.nnns  I  iihmiis  >t!ilt'c-) -tiri;i:^'*  behind  each  eye,  and  ispro- 
lonsjed  i»a<  k»uril5  and  on  iho  sides  of  the  nock.    A  ralotte 
of  deep  black  rises  from  the  occiput,  and  is  prolungod  on 
liic  pusterior  part  of  the  neck  half  way  down  it.  The  throat 
is  of  a  pearled  erey,  wbieh  becomea  %hter,  ao  that  the  front 
vf  t]M»  neck  and  the  aideji  arc  of  a  imrc  white,  as  well  as  the 
reat  of  the  1ow«»r  part  of  the  bo4ly.   The  back  and  wings  are 
of  a  di-c]  cr  sliitc  c.linir,  ami  this  tint,  mini;led  however  \\\\]\ 
white,  })i<.\  .j,ils  oil  the  iLatlu  rs  of  thf  rump.  The  tarsi,  toes, 
and  t!ie  considerably  lari^e  nu  'iihrain  s  wliich  fringe  them, 
are  greenish.    The  bill  is  short  and  black.    The  iris  is  of 
a  must  lively  red,  so  brilliant  as  to  call  forth  fromPero  Dom 
Pcrnetty,  whoso  Petit  Ptongeon  i  Luaeltea  it  ia»  the  ex- 
pression j  hat  '  diamonda  am  rubies  haro  nothing  to  olTcr 
equal  ta~the  fire  of  the  eye«  of  a  siwciesof  Plongcon  wliHi  [ 
ia  ftcqucntly  found  on  the  edjre  of  the  sea.*  The  total  len-.'fh 
of  this  Grclu-  is  eleven  inches  and  two  or  three  lines;  tr.:  i  ' 
the  foiehp  i  l  t  >  the  point  of  the  bill,  eight  line*:  tarsi,  m'  i 
vonteen  lines  ;  cvtcnial  toe.  two  inches. 

The  form  ui  the  bird  is  well  known  from  the  common 
Dabchic'k,  that  it  would  tiave  been  superfluoiia  to  give  a 
figure  of  nn  entire  Grebe. 

Colymbus  (Mergus,  Briwon — Urinator,  Lact-pMo — and 

Bill  moderate,  atront;,  straight,  Tery  much  pointed,  com- 
pressed :  nnttrilt  concave,  half  closed.  Wings  short ;  the 
first  ^/t// longest.  Tml  short,  rnumlcj.  Tlirce  front  /fv-t 
very  loo?,  entirely  pahnated  ;  htrni  tue  bordered  with  a  stnall 
lupplc  iiiembraiio. 

Halnis.  iSfc.  The  Divcra  bear  a  close  rewrablance  to  Uie 
Grebes,  from  which  theydiflhr  bat  little,  eKflepCing  ill  their 

Cdmated  feet.  On  the  water  thqr  are  at  tlmr  <aaa:  on 
nd  the^,  as  well  as  the  Grebes,  an  awkwanl  and  bewt 

with  difhculties  in  their  locomotioii. 

Geographical  distribution.  Principally  the  northcri\  lati- 
tudes, where  they  ni>^i  I  >•  in  the  wildest  and  most  desert  Kpot9. 
Ill  the  tables  in  '  Fauna  Horeali-Amoricana,'  we  find  Coh/m- 
Inu ^lacialisfknA  (\s'-ptrnt>-i'>n(thx  ui  iIh-  li.st(>t\pccips.\vliif  Ii 
merelv  winter  in  Pennsylvania,  and  migrate  in  summer  to 
rear  their  young  in  the  Fur  Countries,  and  Colymbus  sep- 
tmtrimalis  in  the  list  of  birds  (migratoiy) detected  on  the 
North  Georgian  Island*  and  adjoining  leaa.  bt  73*  to  75° 
north,  on  Sir  Edward  Parry's  first  voyage.  Colymbus  gla- 
eiatit  and  C.  septenlrionalis  occur  in  Ctptain  Sabine's  list 
of  Greenland  Birds  and  Ciili/mhi  s'ttciaUs,  arcticus,  and 
septentrirmafis,  in  Dr.  Ricliartlson's  list  of  species  common 
to  the  Old  WorM  and  to  the  Kur  Countrioa. 

Example,  Coiymlus  glaciahx. 

Unenption  of  a  specimen  killed  on  Great  B<^ar  Lake.— 
Colour.  Head,  neek,  and  upper  Util-covorts,  gHased  with 
deep  purplish-green,  on  a  blaiek  groun<l.  A  short  transverse 
bar  on  the  throat,  a  collar  on  the  middle  of  the  neck,  in- 
terrupted above  and  below,  and  the  shoolders  white,  broadly 
striped  nn  ihi:  shafts  with  black.  Whole  vjijiiT  jt/uw'isre, 
Wing^,  sides  of  the  breast,  flanks,  and  uiulei-  tail-covcrfs, 
black  ;  all,  cxcei)t  the  qmlls  and  ta  l,  marked  with  a  pair  of 
white  spots  near  the  tip  of  each  feather :  the  spots  form 
ram,  Mid  are  large  and  quadranzulnr  on  the  scapulars  and 
interscapulars,  round  and  smaller  elsewhere,  smallest  on 
the  rump.  Undfr  ttlumagf  and  inner  wing-coverts  white, 
the  ajuilaries  athpeu  down  their  middloi  wiUi  black.  Jtidet 
brown. 

fhrm  PHI  eompresscil,  ^tmnp.  tapcrinp;  its  firtus  quite 
»lra)i,'ht  :  its  roi.inur  vers  slightly  arelicl  above;  lower 
mandibli-  elianr.'dli'd  beneath,  appearing  deepest  in  the 
middle;  its  gonys  sloping  uinvards  to  the  point ;  marpns 
of  both  mandibles,  but  particularly  of  the  lower  one,  in- 
flected. Jotter  mng-coveri*  very  loiw.  Tail,  of  twenty . 
fMtlMfii  moch  roundad.  Total  Mngtb  Udi^fU  iaohMi 


e\Mcnt  of  wing  forty-eight  inches.  Dr.  Tl  iehiird.s  v),  ^*li  i-e 
deseription  this  is,  observes,  thnt  s|k  <  iiih  uh  m  mature 
plumajic  vary  t  i.ii-i  I.  nil.'.i  in  t.e.al  l.-n-tii.  upwnnls  of  an 
meii  ill  length  of  wing,  and  more  than  lialf  an  inch  in  tl>e 
Icn'^h  of  the  tarsus. 

l  oung  qf  the  yeiir  Temrainck  remarka,  that  these  dilft- r 
considerably  from  the  <ild  birds.  The  head  of  the  young, 
the  occiput,  and  the  whole  posterior  part  of  the  neck'  are  of 
an  ashy-brown;  on  the  elieeka  are  small  nshv  and  white 
points  ;  throat,  front  of  ihe  neck,  and  r  liiu<'r  |.;iris  pure 
white;  feiithcra  of  the  back,  of  the  wm^s,  of  the  rump  and 
tlank-,  ■  r  I  vi-ry  d.  ^  p  lu  nm  ni  t!ie  Huddle,  bor(lere<l  and 
terminaleii  by  bluish  ash  ;  ui  per  mandible  ashy  grey,  lower 
mandible  whitish;  iris  brown;  feet  c.xlernallv  deep' brown, 
iiilcrnally,  x't  well  as  the  meiiibran<H*.  whitish.  In  ihisstote 
Temmiiick  suys  that  the  bird  is  the  Colymbm  hmner, 
(Gmel.  S>st.  Luth.  lud.);  Z.e  Grand  Plongfon  of  nulTon. 
(but  the  pJatc  enl.  914  lepresenla  a  young  individual  of 
CotymbuM  Areiieus};  Mergo  Afasgiortf  n  .^  .j,  t  .  ,.  (  si  ir. 
deg.  ucc.,)  with  a  good  nirnro.  He  thinks  t]:;ii  i  /  /j.W 
Tauchcr  of  Be  li-ieln  i  \alur„-.  Dr-ut.>  is  iulIkiMn  a  voiing 
of  this  Sitecie<.  on  arcM-.iiit  of  l;^  |,irc;e  diiitfiisiou-,.  and  re- 
marks that  uii'ler  till-  name  of  Cjlijmbus  Immer  the  Mi-.uig 
of  tins  species  are  often  confounded  with  thwse  of  ColifmlHS 
Arcticus. 

At  the  age  o/  a  year,  according  to  th«  mhe  author,  tlie 

iixlividuals  of  both  sexes  show  a  tnuttvatia  blacktih  brown 
band  towarila  the  middle  of  the  neck,  about  an  inch  in 
leiirih,  fonning  a  kind  of  collar;  the  feathers  of  the  back 
b:  I  '.ne  of  a  blackish  tint,  and  tin-  siiiiill  w!ii',>  |.li,;r!;.  , 
Ixgin  to  ap|>ear.  In  thw  state  it  is  the  <,'r,i)i,l  l'i»ngfi,n  of 
Hnssun.  (vol.  vi.,  p.  105,  ph  Id.  f.  i.)  a  vi  ry  exact  figure. 

At  the.  ui^t'  >;/'  two  years  the  collar  is  more  defined  ;  thi* 
part,  the  head  and  the  neck,  are  A-aried  wich  blown  ami 
grpeniih-blaek  feathers;  the  numerous  blotches  on  tho 
back  and  wings  become  more  prevalent,  and  the  band 
under  the  throat,  and  the  nuchal  collar  alao^  are  narked 
with  hmgitndhtal  brown  and  white  lines. 

At  the  age  qf  three  years  the  ]>hnnai;e  is  pcrfccl. 
According  to  Montagu,  Colymbm  •(la<~hifi-i  is  the  C»hpn. 
Inm  maximiis  mudutuf  of  Ilay ;  Mttrgtm  vmj'ir  nrrniis  and 
Affrput  rurriiif  i>(  nrisson  :  L' Imhnm  of  HulTon;  (Jrralt-st 
speckled  Ihvrr  or  Livm  tif  Wilhicliby  ;  and  N'.rthem  Direr 
of  Pennant,  (Br.  Zooi.)  :  liud  the  I-Vmnle*  is  Colymbus  hi' 
mer  of  LinntDiu;  Cotymbut  martmus  Gesnen  of  Ray; 
Mmpu  major  of  Bhsaon;  Lt  Grand  floHgton  of  Buffou ; 

Goose  of  Sibbald;  and  Jmbtr  Div«rot  the  British 
Zoology.  It  is  the  Cotf/mbiu  torq/mUus  of  Bninnlch ;  and 
not  to  wMTy  the  reader  with  more  sciontifle  names,  u  is  the 
Schwarzhalsigcr  Seelaiu-her,  Eis-Tauchrr,  Grosse  Halh- 
Ente,  and  Mcer^Noertng  uf  the  Germans;  lirtisen  of  the 
Norwegians;  7\<r/f  A  of  tne  Grcenlanders ;  Ktlhirinnr  Afoaua 
of  the  Crce  Indians ;  Talkyeh  of  the  Chipewyans ;  KagioO' 
lekotthe  Esquimaux;  InHand  Loon  of  the  'Hudson's  Bay 
residents;  and  Troe^fdd  motor  of  the  antient  Bhti^;  tt 
is  provincially  called  hf  Ihe  modem  British  Gunner  and 
Greater  Doucker. 

HcAita,  «f«.— Fish  ia  the  principal  /W  of  this  specie*, 
and  tho  herring  in  particular,  the  fry  of  fish,  crustaceans 
and  marine  v^etahles.  It  nrstlfs  in  small  islands,  and  on 
the  banks  of  fresh  waters,  and  the  female  lavs  two  eggs  of 
an  Isala-ila  white,  marked  with  very  large  and  with  small 
spots  of  a  purplish  ash.  Dr.  Richardson  gives  the  following 
description  of  its  manners: — 'Though  this  handsome  bird 
is  generally  describe<l  a*  an  inhabitant  of  the  ocean,  we 
seldom  observed  it  either  in  the  Aretie  Sea  or  Uudaoa'a 
Bay ;  but  it  abounds  in  a}l  the  htterior  lakes,  where  it  de- 
stroys vast  quantities  of  fish.  It  is  rarely  seen  on  land,  its 
limbs  being  ill  fitted  for  walking,  though  admiiably  adapted 
to  its  ni]U!Mic  habits.  It  can  swim  with  great  swiftness,  and 
to  a  very  considerable  distance  \mder  tho  water ;  and  when 
it  comes  to  the  surface,  it  seldom  exjwscs  more  than  the 
neck.  It  t.-ikes  wing  with  ddViciiUy,  tlics  heavily,  though 
swiftly,  and  frequently  ia  a  circle  round  those  who  intrude 
on  its'hauiita.  Its  loud  and  very  melancholy  cry,  like  llie 
howling  of  the  wolf,  and  at  times  like  the  diatant  aeieam  of 
a  man  in  distress,  is  said  to  portend  mia.  Ita  flcah  is  dark, 
tough,  and  un|)alatable.  We  caught  several  of  these  birds 
in  the  fi.sliiii^'  nets,  ui  which  they  linJ  enltiii;,'led  ttieinbeUes 
m  the  pursuit  of  tish.'  The  species  is  someiinics  token  even 
in  the  aouth  of  Bnglaad.  Montaga  mentiom  one  which 

*BalMTiiHiilsak^4«wl|«lsaer  (to  ntfitg  fl"*agi  ss>si<|a|  m  a|a 
,rt«w^*iai>a. 
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kop*  In  n  p  ipprl  fir  sctiu«  months.  In  a  few  dajrs  it  bo- 
«  i!i;>'  .tivim  Iv  (lijt  ile.  \\\.iil<l  come  to  tlic  rnll  Tram  one  side 
tif  ihc  piind  to  thi;  other,  and  wmilil  t  T-diI  from  the 
h.i'ul.  The  bird  li;id  rea  ived  an  injury  in  llii^'  head,  \vlii<-i) 
liad  "Itprived  one  eyo  of  its  sight,  and  the  oilier  was  a  iitlh- 
i  iipnirxl;  hut,  notwithstanding,  it  could,  hy  inccssanllv 
<hv  nij;,  discover  all  the  flsh  that  were  throw  n  into  the  |)ona. 
When  it  could  not  get  fUh  it  vwuhl  eat  lle!>h ;  and  when  it 
qiiUlcd  the  Wdtor,  it  shoved  its  body  ah>n^  upon  the  ground 
like  a  seal,  hv  jerks  ruhhiiij,'  the  h:e:ist  aj;ainst  the  ground : 
mid  returned  a;:ain  t.>  tiii"  water  in  a  s.iiiiil.ir  manner.  In 
swinnninii  and  diving?  tin-  li  js  only  were  uswl,  and  in.t  the 
wih^s,  and  hy  their  silualion  -o  f.ir  lu-hind,  and  their  lillle 
deviation  fnmi  the  line  of  the  IiihU,  it  is  enabled  to  ]iroiiel 
itself  in  the  water  witli  j,'reat  velocity  in  a  strai^-lil  hue,  as 
well  as  turn  with  astonishing  quickness.  In  the  winter  of 
1813-14,  acooiding  to  Mr.  Gnvet*  during  the  intense  frost, 
two  flne  individutut  wen  taken  alive  in  the  Tbamatt  below 
Woolwich,  and  were  kept  in  confinement  for  MaM  mODllu. 
They  eagerly  devoured  most  kinds  of  flsh  or  oflU.  At  the 
a|>proa('h  of  spring  tliey  beL-an  to  slm'.v  rjwA  uni  Msiiievs  in 
their  confiniMiient,  though  lli>'y  iiad  tin-  r.iiu;e  i  f  .;n  e ^ten- 
site  piece  of  water,  fr  nil  whciu-e  they  iiliiinately  i  s:';!rii'd  in 
the  month  of  Aprd.  The  distance  of  the  river  fmin  llie 
pon<l  in  which  they  were  confined  was  beverul  liun  li^d 
yards;  but  tliey  made  their  escape,  v.v\  .  .  1  ii  1 .  n  -i  MMiri^- 
them  in  colour  were  sccnon  theriver  ill  ll:  i.  l.h  kI 
Ibr  aevcral  days  aHcr  they  were  Tni>s;.d,  and  iiiout{li  re- 
peatedly shot  at,  they  e*c«i|)i  il  Ity  diving. 

Gf  '>L:nt;  liii-  :!  ;iov/7n«. — The  arctic  seas  of  the  New  luid 
Ohl  World ;  \i  ry  al  ui.iUuit  in  the  Hebrides,  Norway, 
Sweilen,  and  Rns^iii  ;  iici  tilfntul  vi.-,itor.-,  along  the  coasts 
«if  the  fM'oan.  The  yonm;  in  winter  aie  very  rare  on  llio 
lakes  of  the  interior,  in  Germany,  France,  an  1  Swiizerland: 
the  ohl  birds  are  never  seen  there.  (Temm^ick.)  It  is 
a  rather  rare  visitant  to  these  islands*  e^itdly  to  the 
■oittbwacd. 
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^Cul\  luliui  glacialii.] 

].,c)i8on  arranges  the  genus  Cephut  Moehring,  Cnricr  ; 

<'iilt/mfiut.  Linn.;  iTt'a,  Teinm. ;  Mcrf;uhix,  Ray,  V'ieillot, 
under  the  Cnhjinbid<F,  obsvrviiur  that  it  forms  the  i)as.-a^e 
from  the  Direrg  to  the  JMu.  {flxnu  voL  iii.,  p.  100,  lubgu- 
inis  M-ruulus."] 

DIV11JKNI>,  in  arithmetic,  any  quantity  which  is  to  be 
divided  (dividendum).  Thus  in  the  sentence  *  100  divided 
by  SO  Kives  5,*  the  dividend  is  100. 

DIVIDEND,  in  commcrro,  is  a  word  havinz  two  dis- 
tinct meanings.  In  its  more  general  cmplnynu-nt  it  is 
nndeisto.'d  to  exj  r(--s  the  money  which  is  d  ivid,  1,; ;  -  r,..',/. 
am  >n.' ;be  en- l.ior-  ol  a  bankrupt  trader,  out  of  ilic  .iiiiouiii 
toali  ed  fioin  his  asst  ts.    [IJankiu-it  J 

Tliu  other  ntcaniiig  attached  to  the  word  dividend  n  uot 


siflpify  the  balf-yeKTly  paynents  of  the  perpelad 
inable  annuities  wliicn  eonstituto  the  pnhlie  ddil 


is  nscd  to  i 
and  termini 

of  the  countr)',  and  dues  not  therefore  strictly  express  lh»t 
whiili  the  wortl  is  made  to  imply.  The  pa\ ment  of  tljo?e 
so  called  i'li'iiils  IS  inalla^;i  il  (Hi  the  part  of  tiuf  i,'ovi'nh 
nient  by  the  bank  of  Kll^Iand,  which  re<-eives  a  coiiipensa- 
tioii  from  the  public  for  the  trouble  and  expense  attending 
the  employment.  The  exact  number  of  individuals  who 
are  entitled  to  receive  these  half-yearly  payments  is  r.ui 
known.  The  fidlowing  statement  exhibits  tlie  number  U 
distinct  sums  paid  bydiflTerent  warrants  to  various  ckna 
of  iiunuitants  at  the  last  four  periodical  payments,  bi-t  (he 
iHiiuber  of  annuitants  is  not  nearly  so  irreai  as  the  niimlwr 
of  di.it;n>  t  warrants,  because  iiiaus  iiuli\  idur.ls  are  i"  s>e-(.'d 
of  aniuuiii's  due  at  the  >ame  jiei  ioils  ot  the  u  ar,  winch  ire 
in  luded  umler  ditl'eivnt  head-,  or  accounts  in  the  honk*  nl 
the  Bank,  as  bearing  dill'erent  rates  of  inlere>t,  or  bew< 
othem  ise  under  diflbicnt  circumstances ;  and  besided,  xsaa) 
persona  hold  annuities  which  are  payable  at  both  half- 
yearly  periods.  It  is  clear,  liowe%-er,  from  the  fuUoiriq( 
figures,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  public  erediUm  an 


entitled  to  annuities  for  only  small  sums,  more  than  I 
tenths  of  the  paynu'nl.>  b<  iii^  for  sums  not  cxcoodiflg  lOtf, 
and  neui'ly  one-lialf  l>  r  suius  nut  exceedmjj 
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.  DIVING-BELL.  [Sununiis  Dsscbht.] 
DIVINING  ROD,  a  forked  bnneh.  usually,  but  lol 

always,  of  hazil.  1  y  v.hich  it  Ii.as  bi  '  w  pretended  tW 
minerals  and  v^uu  ;  ui.iy  be  discuvercil  in  ilie  earth, lb* 
rod,  if  s;,iwlv  carried  along  in  .--usi  i'ii-<ion,  dijipiiii;  ainl 
pointing  downward,  it  is  ainnned,  when  broii>;ht  (ur 
the  spot  where  tlio  concealed  mine  or  spring  is  situaleJ- 
Olher  mysterious  powers,  such  as  that  of  discovcnot 
the  lost  boiiiidarios  of  lands,  and  even  of  delecting  die 
birlh'place  and  pan»nlap;e  of  JbundUoss»  have  also  itvo 
attributed  to  tlie  divinmi^  rod.  The  rod  is  Rnnetitaa 
eaUed  the  V.r^-ula  Dirina.  or  the  Baculus  Divinatoriii^ 
or  the  rod  of  .\an>n,  or  the  Caduceus  (af.cr  the  vaiiJ  « 
MerciiJ  \).  lint,  alihoui^h  a  md  t-r  wand  lias  liceii  il  ■ 
distiutiu;sliiu;;  ensign  «if  the  professors  oi  iruiLric  in  all 
and  couiitr;e~,  and  rabdology,  or  divin;iii  n  by  the  n  l 
fanuliar  to  ilie  aniient  naltuns,  the  form,  the  malenal.auJ 
the  mode  of  usin}(  the  divining  nd  of  the  modem  laiiwn 
and  miler-finduis.  seom  to  he  aupecslilions  of  compaiativelf 
recent  introduction.  Many  persons  with  some  prctensioiu 
to  science  have  been  believers  in  the  powers  ascribed  tctlio 
divining  rod.  Gi  oru'e  Agricola.  the  able  and  Icaracil  G«^ 
man  inetalliir^isi  of  liie  sixteenth  century,  and  in  later  tim«* 
John  Spi'rl:n'.;ius  and  Theodore  Kirchmaicrus,  who  hu^* 
both  \»ritten  JJisj  tiltttiuncultf  on  the  rod,  all  say  thedL>il 
is  III  it.  Kichclet,  in  his  Dictionaiy  (art.  Ba.ueUe  Ui- 
vinatiAre),  confesses  tlxat  after  what  he  has  seen  he  raiinut 
entertain  any  doubt  as  to  its  poMeissinff  the  wondeifiil 
qualities  ascribed  to  it.  The  learned  MorfaoC  who  ■» 
eminent  for  his  scientific  as  well  ns  liteniry  knowledm 
admits  lliat  it  is  not  clear  to  him  whether  llie  cirec;sw 
ii:it  ..r.il  or  the  ie>ul!  of  dctiioniac  a^'cncv.  A.  M.  Thouveaiit 
piil.li-lied  at  Paris,  in  I7s|,  a  Memoir  on  the  relation'  f  d'*^ 
phenomena  o(  liie  l)i\  iiui:g  rod  to  tlio>e  of  Elecirioty  kihI 
Alagnelism:  and  our  country  mau  Pr>ce,  in  his  'Hiuend- 
ogia  Comnmansii^  ijUL^  1778)  has  collected  aeeounts  of 
numerous  suecessAd  experinenta  which  he  aaya  were  pci^ 
formed  by  the  instrument  Some  remarks  on  the  rod  and 
on  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  explain  its  fiincicd 
operation  may  be  found  in  the  Marquis  le  Gendre*s  'iWte 
dj  rOpniion.'  liv.  iii.  cba]).  6,  andliv.  iv.  chap,  i  :  and  llicrc 
IS  a  discussion  of  the  siihject,  which  is  well  worih  reiid.us,'. 
bolli  fur  the  tedoctions  and  some  curious  farts  which  il 
tains,  ia  Bayle's  'Dictionary,'  in  the  noteii  to  Iho  arl:<-l« 


10  apitropriate  as  that  which  bas  just  been  oxphioed,  it  \  Almru,  <6ce  also  Iforhoi^  iW^«i,  tocn.  ii.  p.  s  i  v.i 
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DIVINTTV.  rTRBOioav.] 

DiVISIBILITY.  DIVISOR.  Any  niiml.or  or  frartJon 
a  liiiit.s  of  (Iivi>toi\  by  nny  oihvr.  m  ihe  extended  arilh- 
iiuriical  sense  wliicl)  imii-hK';^  p  ir.'\  of  a  time  an  well  as 
Uiuci.  Thm  I  r  iit  uas  M  a  tune  an<l  lialf  a  titni-,  or  I  J 
divided  by  n  lji..  -,  Tlio  adjective  dtrisibf/r  is  nover- 
ess  applied,  iioi  tu  ally  niitnber  as  compared  willi  nny 
Oilier,  but  only  as  compared  with  sii^h  numbers  !is  are  con- 
laincd  a  xthoia  numbor  of  Unw  in  the  fltst.  Thus  I  v!  i» 
said  to  be  divisibla  by  8.  and  » taid  to  be  not  divisible  by  h. 
Or,  bo:Ii  in  ariilnu-iic  and  algebra,  itivi.-<iblc  moans  *  divi- 
»ibIo  without  iiilrodufing  fraetxnis  into  the  result.' 

Tiic  iiuiaber  of  dm  ors  whi'  li  niinibLT  a  liuH  ■  of  is 
found  ai  follows.  Ascertain  every  prime  number  which 
will  divi  lo  the  given  number,  and  how  many  »ncccssi\c 
timoA  It  will  do  .so.  Adil  ono  to  each  of  tbew  numben  of 
tnues  and  multiply  the  resultti  tngelher.  ThuS, the  number 

360  U  ntado  by  muUiplying  togeiber  2, 2, 2, 3, 3,  S ;  or  1^ 
diviiuble  by  2  three  times  (3+ 1  s 4),  by  3  twice (2  +  \st3), 

ami  hy  5  oiire  (1  +  1  =  •.').    And  4  x  3  x  2  -  :  i,  the  num- 
b'T  <;f  divisors  which  MO  admits  of.  But 
di\  isor-i  :ire  included  1  and  .300. 

1>I  VISION,  tile  process  of  asccrtainintf  how  many  times 
and  jiaris  of  times  one  number  is  contained  i:i  another. 
Tho  tuual  aritbmtiiical  rule  cunsistx  in  a  c  intin  nl  approxi- 
mation to  tbo  lemiU  required.  We  write  uii'lri  .i'  atfa,— I, 
thi  conimon  pmcess ;  2,  that  of  which  it  j«  an  ablnoviation ; 
3»  a  abort  tummnry  of  the  rationale. 
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The  whole  contains  a  numher  as  often  as  all  its  parts  put 
logetiier  contain  that  number:  and  j;}  meaning  I'l  o,  iind  ! 
Ki  being  tlie  highest  multiple  of  8below23,  then  the  10,1)00.  . 
^vhlch  is  part  of  -.'MiOO,  contains  .iOOo  eii^lils,  an<l  it  is  lefi 
tn  hf  <!ecn  how  oficn  the  remaininij;  7ouo,  and  tho  475 
(iiiiLkm-  m;.'i)  coiituin  H.  Tho  74  is  7400,  and  9  limes  8 
being  72,  the  720U  which  I:  part  of  7400,  cjnlain  j  !iuo 
eight^  and  it  ia  left  to  be  seen  bow  often  the  temninins;  200 
with  tbo  75  (making  275)  contain^  8.  The  27  is  270,  of 
which  the  part  240  contains  30  eights,  and  the  remaining 
:mi  tn-cther  with  the  H  (makin-^  35)  is  U  fi.  Of  this,  32 
t  jalLias  4  eights,  aiiftl  the  reninminir  3  does  not  contain  S 
so  much  as  ihic  iitnc.  Itn:  the  i  ](;irt  of  3  units  is  thrco 

timet  the  eii^hth  part  uf  a  unit,  or  | :  whence  the  answer. 

In  flndiilK  how  many  times,  or  parts  of  times,  one  frac- 
tion  IK  contained  in  another,  tbo  foUowins  nrinciplc  is 
applieil  If  two  numbers  or  ftaedi»t  be  ntum]^jed  by  anv 
number,  the  number  of  timei,.«r  parts  of  times,  which  ihl- 
Unit  conliiins  tho  second,  is  not  altered.  Thus  7  contains 

2  ju-r  a>  !  1  (catiiiiw  I,  i  f  an  21  coiltalr-s  il,  Sci'.  If  lllen 
Wc  lukc  tuo  tVaciiuii.-,  --ticli  ;is  3  and  ^,  it  lullov*!»  that  ^  con- 
tains j\  just  as  77  tim«/'  7  c  Jiitiiiiis  77  tuuu's  ^,  or  as  33  con- 
tains 14:  that  is,  2  timt-.^  und  of  a  ttiue.  This  may  ea»ily 
be  >hown  to  i^ivc  the  common  rule. 

The  division  of  one  decimal  fraction  by  another  prc<icnts 
a  diffienltjr,  slight  indeed,  but  (juitc  suiricient  tu  prevent 
HMNt  perwHM  nom  btvoming  expert  in  the  use  of  tables. 
The  rules  given  are  fre()ueniTy  incomplete,  and  always  nuch 
ns,  would  render  e\i--ii  a  1  i;u-ti-f(l  CLiuii^uiur  I:iiMe  l  i  iiii^tiike. 
Tlie  question  is  li  uw  to  jil.^ct-  the  df  iiual  rr^liil)  lu 

tilC  resu:!.  niid  t!;is  tuiiv  1<«.'  li(.'-t  diui'  ris  lo'ili'U  '.:  — 

1.  Alter  tho  dividend  or  divisor  by  annexing  ciphers, 
until  both  have  the  same  ntunbev  of  decimal  pla«M.  Tbb 
being  done — 

2.  AnnsK  ae  many  eipbon  to  Oe  diYidend*  or  take  away 
aa  many  ficom  the  divisor  (or  mrtly  one  and  partly  the 
other)  as  there  are  to  be  deehnal  ptaMO  in  the  result :  then 
divide  as  in  whole  n  umbersi  and  nark  Off  the  gif  en  number 

of  dc«"im.nl  place*. 

K\:itnplv  1.  Find  out,  to  tliree  deeitoal  phoei^  bow  often 

•07i>  in  ci^ntaincd  in  32 •  I. 

First  step:      -OTi.  ami  32*100. 
Second  Step:  'U7G  and  32  100000. 

7<)32100Q00(4223G8-roni.  32. 
Aaswa,  432*368. 


Example  II.  Find  out,  to  7  decimal  places,  how  often 
(what  fraction  of  a  time)  236*6  is  contained  in  '001. 

First  step:    236*600  and  '401. 
Second  step:  236*6     and  *00100000;  namely,  t.ra 
ciphers  struck  off  the  divisor  and /r«  annexed  to  the  divj- 

deiid  tmukiug  Ai  Vcn), 

2365)100000(42— rem.  670. 

Answer.    •  0000012. 

In  mukin?  cornplicatwl  divi  ionn,  it  is  much  the  shortest 
plan,  and  very  much  the  saf-t,  to  hei^in  by  formin?  the 
first  ninf  ^lulti]^llS  of  iho  divisor  hy  continued  addhioo 
(fornnui:  tip;  tenth  f  r  proof). 

DIVOKCK  (duortiuuj,  adivertcnd*!,  from  divertine  or 
scp.Trati!if,'),  the  legal  s^paralitm  oThoshand  and  wife.  VH 
voroeiaoftwo  ltindB,d  mmJiH  et  thnro,  fr-.tn  !•  *1  nvA  bo.ird; 
»nd  A  vinfvh  matrimonii,  from  tlie  l.iuid,  ot  tlie  inani.iKO 
i!H.'If.  The  divorre  il  mrns'i  it  ffinni  is  pronounced  bv  the 
spirifunl  court  forcati  os  ansinij  sTibsetpicut  to  the  marr'iruje, 
us  for  adultery,  cruelty,  &c. :  it  di  ca  ii  .t  dissol\o  the  mar- 
riage, nnd  the  p:ir;ies  caiinr>t  corifr.u-t  another  in-.rringo, 
;amy.]    In  fact  it  is  equivalent  onlv  to  a  M  p:>rLiiii,n. 

The  divorce  d  vinculo  matrimonii  can  Lc  «!»iained  in  (he 
spiritual  courts  Ibr  causes  only  existing  before  tlic  mairingQ, 
as  preeontraot,  consnnguinity,  impolency,  &c.  This  divorce 
declares  tho  marriage  to  hare  been  1111111  end  void,  the  issue 
begotten  hctweon  the  parties  are  basUirdizod.  nr:d  the  p,.r- 
ties  themselves  are  at  liberty  to  cunlract  marr-a^^e  with 
oilicrs. 

P'roni  the  curious  document  profiorvcd  by  Srlden  (Uxor 
Ebraif-a,  c.  xxx.,  vol.  iii ,  845.  folio  ed.  of  his  woi  k-,i.  wlicrc'iy 
Jolin  tie  Onieys,  in  the  reit'n  of  ?A.  I.,  tians;i  i-ir(l  his  wilo 
and  her  properly  to  WilUaiu  I'.iyncl ;  and  .ilso.  (Vi>in  the  ref^.T" 
cnce  to  the  laws  of  lluwcl  the'(r..iMl,  at  the  end  of  thitt  sr- 
ticlo,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  curly  in  nods  of  English  litir 
a  divorce  might  bo  had  by  mutual  lonacnt;  b  .t  all  trace  of 
such  a  cuslofti  is  lost.  We  know  lur.revcr  (3  S,»;k.  AV/'.  I 
that,  until  the  4  ltli  Eliz.,  a  divurce  <i  riwu!'i  nuttnmni.ii 
miu'ht  be  had  i^i  the  c( desiasiical  cour's  fur  adultery  ;  but 
in  I'oljambe's  case,  which  owurre  l  in  that  year  111  tlie  S;ar 
Chamber,  Archbi»liup  Bancroft,  upon  the  advice  of  divines, 
held  that  adultery  Was  only  a  eause  of  divorce  d  men^  et 
t/ioro. 

The  history  of  the  law  of  divoire  in  England  may  perhajts 
be  thus  satisractordy  explaincil.  Mivringe  being  a  c  outnict 
of  a  civil  nature,  might  orit^inally  be  dissolved  by  c  lu.-ent. 
When,  in  the  progrc^ss  of  civilizjil ini,  vaiioiis  ic<»iilations 
were  prescribed,  the  or  linary  courts  of  justice  asserted  their 
jurisdiction  over  this  us  well  as  c\ cry  other  description  <if 
contract.  At  len.;th,  the  rite  of  marriage  having  been 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament  by  Po|>e  Innocent 
III.,  A.D.  121.},  the  ecclesiastical  courts  a^^serted  the  sol© 
jurisdiction  over  it  In  the  course  of  time  the  power  of 
these  courts  was  again  controlled,  and  the  i^ole  jurisdic- 
tion for  granting  divorces  Ibr  matter  ari>in^  kii1j<<  quently 
to  the  inarria^e^  was  vested  in  tlie  superior  court  of  the 
kingdom,  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  le^s  likely  to 
be  abused  than  Vy  the  ecdesiasiicnl  auihonii  wli'i,  it 
is  notorious,  f^iMtiiv  l  the^e  and  oihcr  dispoaa.i.iuiii  lur 
money. 

Marriage  is  now.  by  the  law  of  Frijlaiid,  iodissoluhlc,  for 
matter  arising  subsequently,  by  the  dcnco  of  any  of  the  or- 
dinary courts,  but  divorce  u  vinrulr.  iim'rimnnii  niny  stiil  Ibr 
adultery,  iiic,  be  oblaiuod  by  ac!  of  parliament.  Fur  this 
purpose  it  is  nooessaiy  thitf  a'  civil  action  should  have  been 
nrou^ht  in  one  of  the  Courts  of  law  against  the  adulterer 
[AiH  i.ihHv],  mi'l  olrciiucd  llu-rk'iu,  or  s-uue  srtli- 

l  icht  rL;;si)U  udluci'd  v. hj  such  iif.iu!-!  was  not  brought,  or 
damages  obtained,  und  that  a  lU  fmiiive  seuleiue  of  di- 
vorce d /ne/Ji<?  <•/  thorn  should  have  bci-n  iironounced  be- 
tween the  parlies  in  the  ccrhsia-tical  c  iurt;  v>hich  stti- 
tcn<  c  rannot  be  obtained  for  the  adult,  ry  of  tho  wife,  if  she 
rcc  iiiumatcs.  and  can  prove  that  iho  liusband  h<is  been  un- 
faitliful  to  tho  marriage  vow ;  and  further,  to  prevent  any 
collusion  between  tlie  parties,  both  houses  or  parliament 
may,  if  necessary,  and  generally  do  require  sati^^factory  evi- 
dence that  it  is  proper  to  allow  the  hill  of  divorce  to  pass. 

The  flr>t  pixicceiling  of  this  nature  wa*  in  the  reij;n  of  Kd- 
vvard  VI.,  and  bills  of  divorce  have  since  greatly  increased; 
above  seventy  such  bills  have  bcou  pa-si-d  sun  c  flic  com- 
mcnccmciu  of  iho  luescnt  ccnmry.  Where  the  injured 
party  can  satisfy  botn  houses  of  I'ai  liauient,  which  arc  not 
bound  in  graniiog  or  withholding  the  indulgence  by  any  of 
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fixed  rules  which  control  tlw  fmeeedings  of  onli 
turf  oouTts  of  judiMture^  a  divoroe  is  gnuatcd.    It  is  a 


legislator  required  the  words  '  Thou  art  divorced  to  be  ». 
Mated  three  times  before  the  marriage  imvocabljr 


oaiue  of  complainl  that  the  expenaes  of  the  proceeding  arv  |  diiaol'ved  by  the  husband.  And  again,  workine  on  tbt 
M  cotiisidviable  a»  to  apioantto  an  absolute  dniial  ef  the  re-  fbeUage  of  daUeaqr  mhenrnt  in  ntan'a  nature,  war  lueh 

■■  "    id  from  this  cirpumstanc     '  —  ' 

disorcc  bills  have  no!  itii]iroj)«rly  been  called  tlu-  |irivilt':,'e 
of  tlio  rioli.  Tliertt  is  an  order  of  the  House  of  L'TiU  thui, 
III  c\ory  ilivuri'i'  l>ill  dh  account  of  adiiUc-ry,  a  clau-'i'  &hal! 
bo  inscrtc-ii  prutiibiung  the  marriai;e  of  the  oti'cnding  parties 
with  each  other ;  but  this  clause  is  Kcnurally  oinitieil :  in- 
deed it  has  beien  inserted  but  once,  and  that  in  a  very 
flaciant  ease.  But  it  ia  not  uausual  for  prliament  to  pro- 
that  the  wife  ahall  Hot  be  Ml  entirely  deatitute,  by 
directing  a  iiayinent  of  a  sum  of  money,  in  the  nature  of 
alimony,  by  the  husband,  out  i  f  Iho  f  lUiiU'  wliir  h  he  had 
with  the  wife.  By  the  divorce  li  nnculn  mulrc/i mit  the  wife 
forfeits  her  dower,    [l^'^'^'- '  "  ■ 

The  causes  admitted  by  various  codes  of  laws  as  gruuniU 
for  the  sus)>«nsion  or  dissolution  of  the  contract  of  iiiarriaj^e, 
aa  well  as  the  description  of  the  tribunal  which  hud  or  in 
tome  degree  has  jurisdiction  over  the  proocuUiii^i,.  are  va- 
riout,  and  indicative  of  the  degree  of  civiUxatiun  uf  the  na* 
tions  among  whom  they  prevailed. 

According  to  the  law  of  Moses  (24  Deut.  i.),  '  When  a 
man  hath  taken  a  wife  and  married  hci,  and  it  rume  to 
|ia»s  that  she  fliul  i>:>  favour  in  his  eyes,  bccauM  lu'  h;ith 
found  some  unclcanae&s  in  her.  then  h-i  him  s*ri*c  iier  a 
bill  of  divorcement  and  give  it  lu  hi  r  Imd'I,  ;ui  1  ^^'ud  her 
out  of  hi<4  house.'  After  90  days,  the  \uk'  iiii^'ht  marry 
a.Gfnin.  l!at  alier  she  had  contracted  a  second  marri.iKv, 
tiiough  sbe  should  be  again  divorced,  her  furoier  huaband 
might  not  take  her  to  he  hie  wiiSk  Ahout  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  thete  was  a  great  dispute  between  the  whoola  of 
the  f^rrat  doctors  Hillel  and  tShammai  as  to  the  meaning 
of  tin's  law.  The  former  contended  that  a  husband  mijrht 
jjot  divwrce  bin  wife  but  for  some  gross  misconduct,  or  fur 
some  serious  bodily  dcfict  wlucli  «as  nut  kiniwii  u<  him 
before  marriage;  but  the  latter  were  of  opinion  that  simple 
dislike,  the  smallest  ofTeuco,  or  merely  the  husband's  wdl, 
was  a  suSicient  ground  for  divorce.  Thi:.  is  the  opinion 
which  the  Jews  generally  adopted,  and  particularly  the 
Phuieees,  which  explains  their  oooduct  when  they  caue  to 
Jesua  *  tempting  him,  and  aaying  onto  him.  Is  it  hiwflil  for 
a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause  7*  iMatth.  xix.) 
The  ansM'er  wa^.  'Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  your 
hearts,  suffert'd  yi)u  to  \>ui  ;usa\  yair  w  ivl-s,  but  Crom  the 
beginning  it  v>m  not  so.'  From  ihis  it  is  ovuktu  UialChri.-t 
considea'd  tliat  tiie  law  of  .Ml'So^  allow u  l  too  great  a  lati- 
tude to  tlie  hui>band  m  his  exorci»e  of  the  |)ower  of  divorce, 
and  that  this  allowance  arose  from  '  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts ;'  by  which  of  course  we  are  to  understand  that  they 
were  so  habituated  to  previous  practices,  tliat  any  law  which 
■honld  have  aboUahed  such  practkea  would  have  been  in- 
•Afaetaal.  All  it  could  do  was  to  introduce  such  modiflca- 
tions,  with  Ibe  view  of  dimiiiiihing  the  f  \  ynai  ticcs,  as 

tho  people  woulrl  tolerate.  The  form  ol  u  .Jew  jsii  bill  of 
divorcement  is  1,'iven  by  Seldon,  Uxor  Ebraica,  lib.  iii., 
ch.  24;  and  sco  Iajvi's  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  p.  14fi. 

As  tho  customs  of  oriental  nations  do  not  change,  but 
have  continued  the  same  from  the  earliest  periods,  we  may 
ooncludo  that  the  usages  in  th«  matter  of  divorce  now 
existing  in  Arabia  are  tho  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  when 
Mohammed  endeavoured  to  reform  them  among  the  tribes 
for  which  he  legisfaited.  An  Arab  may  divorce  ois  wife  on 
the  slightest  occasion:  he  has  oidy  to  say  to  her  'Thou  art 
divorced,'  uikI  hlu;  beeoines  so.  So  easy  and  SO  common  i.s 
tins  praeiieu,  thai  Burckhardt  assures  us  that  lie  has  seen 
Arabs  not  more  than  45  years  of  aec  \>  ho  were  knouTi  to 
have  had  iO  wives,  yet  the  Arabs  nave  rarely  moro  than 
one  wife  at  a  time. 

By  the  Mohammodan  law  a  man  may  divorce  bis  wife 
onlly  sndwitiKnit  nnv  ceremony- ;  when  this  is  done,  he  pays 
her  a  poriinii  penemlly  one-third  of  her  dewrr.  He  may 
divorce  her  twice,  and  take  her  again  without  her  consent ; 
but  if  he  divorce  her  a  third  time,  or  put  her  away  by  a 
triple  divorce  conveyed  in  the  same  scnlcncc,  ho  cannot 
itH-e;v(<  her  apuii  until  she  has  been  married  and  duon  ed 
by  another  lui^ban  1,  why  tnu.-i  have  consummated  his  mar- 
riage with  hej. 

Here  then  we  see  that  the  Jewish  lawgiver  required  a 
written  bill  of  divorcement  to  ioaure  due  eoiuideration ; 
and  be  abeolutely  prohibits  the  return  of  the  wife  after  a 


lief  to  the  mass  of  society  ;  indeed  from  this  cireumstancc  '  itrevocahlo  divorce,  he  required  a  marriage  with  anothn* 

Tiian,  ar-tual  c^lll■^',lmnl.ltil!n.  and  .vuli-eiiueiU  Jivori  e,  befori' 
the  iir»t  liusband  chuM  t.ike  back  hi^  \v;l'e.  NKkc-s.  on  a 
somewhat  diilerent  (inniqile,  absoiuii'ly  prohibited  the  re- 
marriage of  the  pariieii  to  the  flist  miirnwge  alter  a  H'coi;j 
had  been  contracted. 

By  the  Jewiih  law  it  appears  that  a  wife  oould  not  divores 
her  husband;  but  unaer  the  Hohammcdin  code,  for 
cruelty  and  some  other  causeL  she  may  divorce  bhn;  sad 
this  is  the  only  instance  in  wluch  Mohammed  appean  to  have 
been  more  considerate  t'lwanls  women  than  Moses. 

(Sale's  A'onirt  ;  Lane's  Mmi'^nt  Jif^i/ftftans :  Hamilton'! 
II  ilaya,  and  the  ^^t^'l,■■lf  iil-Mcualfth ;  Selden'it  Ln/r 
J.hraica:  and  sec  the  case  of  Limio  V.  Belisttno,  1  Hnv-j. 
■,!16,  before  Lonl  Stowell.) 

Among  the  Uiudoos,  and  also  among  the  Chinese,  a 
bushend  may  divorce  bit  wife  upon  the  sligbivst  grouiidi^ 
or  even  without  aasipiing  any  rcasOD.  Some  of  tne  rules 
mentioned  by  the  Abbe  Dubois,  as  hid  down  in  (be 
'  Padiiia  Purana,'  one  of  the  VouV.s  i  f  hipJu  st  authoniy 
among  the  Hindoos,  show  thcu  luaiuicr  ul  iliiiiking  Cvn- 
cernini;  the  conduct  of  their  w  ives.  '  In  every  sta^'e  of  her 
life,  a  Woman  is  created  lo  obey.  At  fust  she  yields  olv- 
dioiice  lo  her  father  andniolhcr;  when  iiiarricd,  fhe  sub- 
mils  lo  her  husband  and  l:cr  father  and  moiher-iii  law:  in 
old  age,  she  must  he  ruled  by  her  children.  Durin^'  her 
lifo  hhi  can  never  bo  under  Iter  own  control.  If  herbui- 
band  laugh,  she  ought  to  laugh ;  if  be  'veep,  she  wiU  wscp 
also;  if  ne  is  dispu:-ed  to  speak,  she  will  join  inconTt^ 
satioQ.  When  in  the  presence  of  lier  husband,  a  womaa 
must  not  look  un  one  side  and  the  other;  she  must  keep 
her  on  her  roustor,  to  be  ready  to  receive  his  cum- 
inands.  When  he  si>ejks,  she  must  be  quiet,  and  listen  t* 
nothing  besides.  When  he  calls  her.  she  must  leave  every 
thing  else,  and  attend  U]K>n  hira  alone.'  And  iii  tin- 
Hindoo  code  it  is  said,  'The  Creator  formed  woman  fer 
this  purpoie,  viz.,  that  children  might  he  horn  from  lit" 
The  msooa  for  which,  according  to  the  Brahnianic  law, « 
man  may  divorce  his  wife,  may  be  seen  in  Colcbrooke^ 
Digt'St  <]f  fiitidoo  Lau;  vo'  ii.  p.  41  J.kc,  Svo.  edit.;  anJ 
KalthofT,  Jus  ilatrimonit  vclrrum  Indorum  (Bonn, 
ji.  70,  ke. 

The  law*  in  the  several  Grecian  .states  regarding  divortX' 
Were  diflrcrent,and  in  some  of  them  men  were  allowed  la  put 
away  their  wives  on  slight  occasions.  The  Cretans  pei  mniitl 
it  to  any  man  who  was  afraid  of  having  too  great  a  number 
of  chiuiren.  The  Athenians  allowed  it  upon  small  gruundf 
but  not  without  giving  a  bill  eontaininff  the  reasons  fer  tbt 
divorce,  to  bo  approve<l  (if  the  party  divorced  made  an  ap- 
peal) by  the  chief  archon.  The  Spartans  seldom  divorceil 
their  wives;  indeed  tho  cphori  fined  Ly-auder  for  reni. 
diatin^,'  Ivis  wit'e.  Ariston  (Herod,  vi.  63)  put  away  hi' 
second  wife,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  done  rather  to  hav  - 
a  son,  for  his  wife  was  barren,  than  according  lo  the  cus:*  :^ 
of  the  country-.  Anaxandridcs  (Herod,  v.  3 'J)  was  strun);!^ 
urged  by  tlie  cphori  to  divorce  his  barren  wife,  and  on  his 
not  coiiiicnting,  tho  matter  was  compounded  by  liis  taking 
another  wife:  thus  he  had  two  at  once^  whidi  Herodetut 
observes  was  contrary  to  Spartan  usase. 

By  the  laws  of  the  early  Romans,  tlie  husband  alone  was 
pennitted  to  dissolve  tho  marrma'e,  hut  not  without  just 
rau-e,  and  a  inoundlv>.s  divoree  wa.s  llunl:^lu■d  t)V  liic  l'.-r- 
fcuurc  of  thu  hut.band's  effccis,  oiie-half  of  which  went  to 
the  wife.  Adultery,  drunkenness,  or  oonnlerfeiting  the 
husband's  keys,  were  considered  good  causes  of  divorcft 
For  ahout  500  (Dion.  HaL,  ii25;  GelHus,  iv.3;  PluWrch, 
ViL  Horn,  et  Nttm^  &&>  yean  alter  the  foundation  of  the 
city  there  was  no  instance  of  this  right  being  cxcrrised  by 
the  husband ;  but  afterwartU  d  vi  i  to*  became  very  fi-cquent, 
not  only  for  sutScicut  reasons,  but  on  frivolous  pretexli, 
and  the  aama  libefty  was  enjoyed  by  the  women  aa  by  the 
men. 

The  maxim  of  the  civil  law  was,  that  matrimony  ought 
to  be  free,  ond  either  party  might  ivnounre  the  marriage 
union  at  pleasure.  It  was  tenned  divortitan  tme  caual,  or 
nm  uUa  quertla,  i.e.,  divorce  without  causey  orwitiiottt 

auestion;  and  the  principle,  bona  gratia  m^meinvm 
itiobttiur,  matrimony  is  di.^sohed  at  pleasure,  is  »ol  runly 


maniafa  eonlmted  with  anetber  man*   The  Arabian  hid  down  in  the  pandects.  The  abuse  of  divorce  prevsiW 
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in  the  most  polished  age*  of  the  Roman  rfpiiMif,  tlioui»]i, 
as  hxi  Ik'CW  said,  it  was  unktinwn  in  it-*  early  liiston'.  The 
Emperor  Aiis^i:vtus  is  snid  lu  luive  fii(lr:i\oiiied  to  restrain 
this  ixhuMt  by  requiring  ilie  observance  ul  c^jriain  et^reinoiiies 
til  a  \alul  divorce,  accurding  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
marriage  bad  been  celebrated :  thiu,  if  there  bad  been  a 
marriage  contract,  it  was  torn  in  the  prcscnoa  of  aevcn 
witnsflsM,  the  k«fs  mm  takee  from  the  •wife,  and  a  certain 
form  of  irar&  mut  pranouneed  by  tbe  Iraabaiul  or  by  a  freed 
man;   but  this  check  was  overpowered  by  the  influence 
and  corruption  of  mannerti.     Voluntary  divorrea  were 
aboliHhed  by  one  of  ilic  novel*  of  Justinian,  but  they  were 
aflerwards  reviv«d  by  another  w-rc/  r>f  the  Eniin  rur  Justin. 
Iri  tbc  novel  restoring  the  uiilunitod  freedom  of  divorce  the 
reasons  for  it  tire  aasif^icd ;  and  while  it  was  admitted  that 
nothing  ought  tu  bo  held  so  sacred  in  dTU  wciety  as  mar- 
TUU^  It  was  declared  that  the  hatred,  vumij,  am  critnes, 
whieh  oAon  Ibwed  from  indissoluble  eonnexiont,  required 
as  a  necessary  remedy  the  restoration  of  the  old  law  by 
which  marriage  was  dissolved  by  mutual  will  and  consent. 
This  practice  of  divon  e  is  un<U'rsii>od  to  have  CDntinued 
in  the  Byzantine  or  eastern  empire  till  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century,  and  until  it«a»  Ulially  lubdutd  by  tha  influence 
of  Christianity. 

On  a  divorce  for  infidelity,  the  wifeflsidlnted  bar  dowry; 
but  if  the  divotoe  vaa  Dot  imda  Car  any  &ultof  hen,  her 
whole  dowry  was  lattoied,  wuMthuet  all  at  oneei  hut  usnally 
by  three  diflforent  ptjynmia.  In  soma  iostanee^  however, 
irhere  there  vm  no  infidelity  on  the  part  of  the  irifc.  only 

?art  wa<;  restored.  On  the  Romu  divcR«a  and  doviy,  sec 
x\iv.  tit.  2.  3. 

AuionLT  the  uutier.t  "Briton*,  it  may  bo  rollcrfcd  from  the 
laws  of  Huwvi  the  Good  that  the  husband  and  \vit'e  nught 
agreo  to  dissolve  the  marriage  at  any  time;  in  \vliir)i  ease, 
if  the  sepamtion  took  place  during  the  finrt  Mven  years  of 
Um  maman  a  certain  spcciflod  distribution  of  tlia  property 
tmnade,  hut  after  that  period  the  dmtionvai  equal.  No 
limit  was  wt  to  the  huuantfe  dSam/San  in  divweing  hU 
wife,  but  the  wifc  oould  only  divorce  her  husband  in  case 
ho  should  be  leprous,  have  bad  breath,  or  be  impotent,  in 
which  eases  she  might  leave  him  and  obtain  all  her  proi)erty. 
The  parties  were  at  liberty  to  contract  a  fresh  marriage; 
but  if  a  man  repented  of  having  divorced  his  wife,  ultlioiigli 
she  bad  roarriea  another  man,  vet  tf  be  could  overtake  her 
hefhie  the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  or,  as  the  law 
expreetet  it,  *  with  one  foot  in  the  bed  of  her  aeeond  hue- 
hand,  and  the  other  outeide,'  ho  might  have  hit  wife  e^pin. 

Adnltaiyma  vuntalnble  by  fine. 

Tbe  lawi  of  Sootland  relating  to  divorce  diflbr  widely 
from  those  existing  in  England :  there,  a  divorce  d  vinaih 
matrtmonii  is  a  civil  remedy',  and  may  be  obtained  for 
adultery,  or  for  wilful  desertion  by  either  party,  persisted 
in  fur  four  years,  though  to  this  a  good  ground  of  Mparation 
is  a  defence.  But  nenmuMSioiB  iaoe  DwrtoadiTONaas  it 
i*  in  England. 

In  the  Dutch  law  there  are  but  two  causes  of  difwoe  A 
vuKuto  matrimonHw  tis^  adultery  and  deaertioa. 

In  Spain  the  nine  eauaes  affeet  the  validity  of  a  mairiage 
as  in  England,  and  the  contract  is  indissoluble  by  the  civil 
courts,  matrimonial  cau  ses  buina;  exclusively  of  ecclesiastical 
eogriizanct:.    (fri.ttit.  Laus  qfSpain.) 

The  law  of  Frani  e,  bef jre  the  Revolution,' following  the 
judt^ment  of  the  Catholic  Churcli,  held  marriage  to  be  in- 
disKolublo;  but  the  le^^islators  of  the  early  revolutionary 
period  permitted  divorce  nt  the  pleasure  of  the  oarties, 
vheie  inoompatibility  of  tamper  was  alleged.  In  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year  1793^  the  nnmher  of  divorces 
in  the  city  of  Paris  alone  amomnled  to  8S%  the  marriages 
to  1 785,  a  proportion  not  much  lest  flian  one  to  three ;  while 
the  divorces  in  England  for  the  previous  cefitury  did  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  one-fifth  of  tlie  number. 
(Burke's  Lrilfrs  on  a  Re^icnie  Petu-r.)  Burke  further 
atatet  that  be  followed  up  tbe  inquiry  through  several  sub- 
eevneat  months  till  be  was  tired,  and  found  the  results  still 
the  same.  It  mast  be  remembered  however  that  Burke 
wrote  in  die  spirit  of  an  advocate ;  that  tbe  period  be  chose 
was  thai  immediately  fiiUoving  the  promulgation  of  tbe 
law,  when  all  couples  prerionaly  diioontentad  wilh  each 
otlier  obtained  divorces;  and  that  if  bis  calculations  had 
fully  borne  out  his  statement,  he  would  have  given  them 
in  his  pamphlet,  which  w.vs  written  for  a  pohtical  purpo-e, 
and  be  would  not  have  rested  satisfied  with  indefinite  allc- 
ntieits.  It  was  generally  admitted  boiMvm  that  the  lieenie 
P.  C  Mo^  5M. 


was  loo  great.  Tlie  Code  Napoleon  arcordInp;ly  re-frfcfed 
the  libei-ty,  but  .still  allowed  either  party  to  demand  a  divureo 
on  the  ^luund  of  adultery  (Mininitteil  liyllie  otiier;  for  out- 
rageuus  conduct,  or  ill  U!»age ;  ua  account  of  condemnation 
to  an  infamous  punishment ;  or  to  effect  it  by  mutual 
consent,  expressed  under  certain  conditinns.  By  the  same 
code  a  woman  could  not  contract  u  la-w  marrioge  until  the 
expiration  of  ten  months  firom  the  dtiaolution  of  the  pre* 
ceding. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  a  law  was  promul- 
gated (8th  May,  1816),  declaring  divorce  to  bo  abolishc<l; 
that  all  suits  then  (wndiiif;  f>)r  divorei',  for  definite  l  ause, 
should  be  for  sr|>ar,tiii>n  only,  and  that  all  steps  then  taken 
fir  divorce  by  nuiiual  consent  ahould  he  Void;  and  sneh  ^ 
now  the  law  of  France. 

It  muHt  bo  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Roman 
Cborch.  for  the  puqiosc  of  increeiiiig  its  revenue^  has  at  all 
times  claimed  the  rieht  to  dimolve  msfriage  by  dispennp 
lion ;  and  therefore  this  power  of  divorce  still  exists  in 
France,  and  idl  Roman  Catholie  countries,  independent  of 

tile  law  of  the  land.  It  lias  since  bei'n  dci  ideil  by  the  Cour 
decussation  that  the  conjugal  infidelity  of  the  husband  is 
a  bar  to  a  suit  iiislituted  by  hini  t'>ir  divorce  on  the  p-ouiui 
of  the  wile's  adirltcrv.  (M'Kenna's  Notes  an  thf  Code 
CinU 

In  the  United  Slates,  marria<fc,  though  it  may  be  cele- 
brated before  clergymen  its  well  a-i  civil  magistrates, is  con- 
sidered as  a  civil  contmoL  Tbe  causes  of  divoneb  and  the 
facility  or  diffieully  of  obtaining  it,  are  by  no  mesas  the 
same  in  the  several  states.  Tlic  more  general  causes  of  a 
divorce  d  vinculo  matrimonii  arc,  former  marriage,  phy- 
sical incapacity,  or  consant;uiiiiiy  ;  by  the  Cinnecticut  law, 
fraudulent  contract  ;  and  by  the  New  York  code,  idiutcy 
and  insanity,  and  either  party  being  under  the  aifc  of  con- 
sent. Adultery  i«  also  a  cause  of  divorce  d  vinculo  matri- 
monii; and  tlie  laws  of  some  of  the  states  prohibit  tlie 
guil^  party  from  marrying  again.  If  the  husband  or  wife 
IS  abaent  seven  years,  or,  by  the  laws  of  some  States,  three 
years,  and  not  heard  tnm,  the  other  is  at  liberty  to  many 
again;  and  in  some  states,  if  the  hoahend  desert  the  wifi^ 
and  tnakc  no  provision  for  her  support  during  three  years, 
beini;  able  to  make  such  provision,  the  wife  can  obtain  a 
divorce.  Extreme  cruelly  in  either  partjr  is  alsf)  generally  a 
ciuise  of  divorce  tl  rifiruln  malnmonit.  In  many  of  the 
!^tatc^  applications  to  the  legislature  for  divorce,  m  cases 
not  provided  for  by  the  statutes,  are  very  frequent.  In 
New  York  and  New  Jerse>>,  divorce  is  a  subject  of  Clian- 
esfy  jurisdiction,  from  whic!i,  as  in  other  cnscs,  questions  of 
law  may  be  referred  to  a  jury  for  trial.  I  n  New  Uarapshire^ 
joining  the  religious  sooiel^  of  Shaken^  who  hold  cobabita 
tion  unbwfkil,  and  oontiauing  in  that  society  for  Uiree  years, 
i^i  SiufRricnt  cause  for  a  divorce.  But  in  most  of  the  States 
tlie  courts  of  law  have  coguisuiucc  of  divorce.    The  laws 

Srescribo  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the  wife  in  case  of 
ivorcc,  confiding  to  the  courts  however  s^jme  degree  of  dis- 
cretion in  fixing  the  amount  ofalim  i.v- 

It  is  very  questionable,  says  Chancellor  Kent,  whether 
the  facibty  with  which  divorces  can  be  procured  in  some  of 
the  States  be  not  productive  of  more  evil  than  ^md :  and 
he  sutes  that  he  has  had  neson  leheUere,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  judicial  cognisance  over  ttomeroos  eases  of  divoroe,  that 
adultery  was  sometimes  eommitted  on  the  part  of  the  hus* 
band  for  the  very  purpose  of  the  divorce. 

(Kent's  Crmim. ;  Ency.  Aiiteric.  Upon  the  general  ad- 
vantages of  indissolubility,  as  opposed  to  an  unlimited  right 
of  divorce,  see  Hume's  Etsat/  on  Pnlygamif  and  Divorce ; 
Paley's  Moral  Philosophy;  and  the  judgment  of  Lord 
StoweU  in  Evans  V.  Evans,  1  Hagg.  Repts.,  4g;  Milton,  in 
bis  fknious  tnatiieh  advocates  tbe  incr^ed  facility  of  ob- 
tniniivr  a  divwoe;  andsee  Oibboa.  DtcL  and  Ml,  c.  44.) 

DIWAN  is  a  Persian  word  fiimHiar  to  readers  of  works 
relating  to  the  East,  in  tbe  sense  of— 1st  a  senate,  or  council 
of  state;  and,  ind.,  a  collection  of  poems  by  one  and  tho 
same  author.  The  earliest  acceptation,  however,  in  which 
we  find  it  employed  is  that  of  a  muster-roll,  or  military  pay- 
book.  The  Arabic  historian,  Fakhreddin  Razi,  informs 
us  that  when,  in  the  caliphut  of  Omar,  tbe  second  successor 
of  Mohaoumed,  the  oonquesU  of  the  Mussulmans  assumed 
an  extemlve  ehsractsr,  the  eousl  distribution  of  tbe  booty 
became  a  matter  of  grasl  dlfloolty.  A  Persian  ms^bto* 
or  satrap,  who  happened  to  he  at  Uie  head-qtMrteis  ef  the 
caliph  at  MediBsb, •aggaated  the  ade^on  o^ the^^atain 
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ftHowsd  m  his  own  country,  of  an  account-bn  k.  m  wliidi  | 
■11  neeipto  nnd  disbursements  wpr<»  trguUirly  eitti'ifl. 
•long  wiUk  •  list  duly  anaiiged,  of  ilie  iramc.>  of  lluuc 
penooft  who  were  entitlod  to  a  share  ia  the  booty.  With 
tbc  fpp^ter  itself,  its  Ptonian  appellatbn  (dtwftn>  was 
u  Kip't'l  by  tlio  Aiiib-.  (FiejtaR,  Lortnani  FabuleB  et 
j  >,im  luCil  ej:  oxli  lii-.t  wicis'  aeleclti,  &c.,  pp.  32,  33; 
iluiizi,  Fragmeuta  Arnliiru,  St.  l\tLr,-l>ur^%  p.  36,  ct 

n<j  )  WbeUipr  a  council  of  stale  was  teubsequenliy  called 
diw'm,  a.s  havint;  ori[;inally  been  a  finaiidul  board  appointed 
to  rraulate  the  list  (dlw&a)  of  sti^-ndiarie-s  and  ptnisionera, 
or  wnetber  it  wm  so  called  as  being  summoned  according 
to  a  list  (dtwin)  eontaiitiiu'  the  namos  of  aU  iu  membera,  we 
are  unable  to  determine.  The  opinion  that  a  body  of  eouncil- 
lois  sbiiuM  have  received  this  appellation,  as  has  been  as- 
serted liv  .vjnie,  in  tonscqucneo  of  the  expression  of  an 
antient  kinij  of  I'ltsui,  uidn  dtwan  fml,  'iln (men)  are 
(elever  like)  devils,'  wdl  scarcely  be  seriously  entertained 
by  any  one.  The  word  '  diwan'  is  also  u&ed  to  expreiss  thf 
saloon  or  hall  where  a  council  is  held,  and  has  been  applied 
to  denote  generally  a  slate  chamber,  or  ruom  ^  here  company 
is  received.  Henee  probably  it  has  arisen  that  the  word 
■divan,*  in  several  European  languages,  ttiguifics  a  H>fa. 
Collections  of  poems  in  Peraian,  Arabic,  Turkiah,  Hindua^ 
tani,  8cc.,  seem  to  have  received  the  appellation 'dJwHn* 
from  their  moiho'lical  arr.iiiiiciiu'iil,  iiuisururh  as  the  pocmB 
succeed  one  au  'thrr  aocurdiut;  lo  \\w  alphabetic  order  of 
the  concluding  lellcrt  of  the  rhymin;;  lialik's,  which  are 
the  satijc  iti  M  the  disticb^  ituruuubout  each  poem. 

DIXMUIDF.N.   [Flanders,  West.] 

DIZ1£R,  ST.,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Haute  Mame,  on  the  ri{dit  north  bank  of  the  Marne,  and  on 
the  road  from  Paris  by  Meaux  and  CMAsm  to  Bar  lo  Due. 
Nancy,  and  Strasburg.  It  !■  116  Alias  out  by  wnth  of 
P.u'i-  in  a  btnii^ht  lino,  or  138  nilM  byUuNad;  in  48" 

\ib'  N.  laJ.,  Ullri  1°  j(/  E.  \o\\\r. 

In  1544  St.  Ui/:ier  iiuiK-  avi^^unms  resistance  ei,aini.t  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  hod  invaded  France,  but  was 
obliged  to  surrender:  it  was  restored  at  the  subsequent 
peace.  In  later  times  its  fortifications  have  been  neglected, 
^ro  engagements  were  fought  near  St.  Dizier,  in  181 4, 
twoen  Um  Francb  and  the  alliee  who  had  invaded 
France. 

Tlio  town  is  ai^rcHibly  Mti:atcd,  and  is  well  built;  it  is 
surrounded  wUh  piiblii-  svalks:  the  houses  were  formerly  of 
wood,  but  al'kr  ii  <;rcat  fire  \viu<  h  hypiicTicd  about  MXty 

i'cars  ago  they  were  mostly  rebuilt  ot  btone.    The  town- 
lall  M  a  handsome  buildiq^  of  modiBllk  arcetioD ;  to  ihint 
of  it  i^i  a  corcced  market. 

Til.-  populatioo*  in  1832,  was  5057  for  the  town,  or  6197 
£>r  the  whole  oammuno.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  ton- 
siderable  trade  in  wood  and  iron:  the  fortsts  round  the 
town  furiuah  excellent  timber  ibr  ship-buildiog.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  Mame  commences  here.  Oti-cloth  and  some 
rrnii  (;.jij(ls  arc  niaiuifai'tured,  and  f.tnncil)  (  f  not  at 
l)re-ieiir;  hobitTv,  hats,  liiii-ii  anrl  hempen  clo;hs,  and  casks. 
8i>'iu-  mquarried  near  tiic  town;  and  there  it  etMl*  but  wo 
are  not  aware  whether  it  is  worked. 

DMITRISV,  IVAN  IVANOVITCH,  was  born  in  1760, 
in  the  government  of  Sirnbiiisk,  whore  his  futber,  who  was 
hinuelf  a  man  of  superior  information,  pkis.scss<><l  an  estate. 
After  beio^  educatea  at  Katan  until  his  twelith  year,  he 
was  pursuing  hia  studies  at  Simbirsk,  when  that  irart  of 
the  empire  was  thrown  into  an  m;  rtiU-d  ^taif  li\  Pugat- 
chcv's  relwllion,  m  <  onscqiKMirf  ol  wliu-h  his  f.inuly  dt'tcr- 
iiiiiicd  to  leave  it,  an<l  ho  was  ^c■!lt  to  St.  i'l'tei -biiri;,  \\  h»»re 
he  wus  entered  in  the  Semei<uv»iiy  rt-^uueui  of  guunla,  and 
nithin  a  short  time  put  on  active  iiervue,  in  which  be  con- 
tinued until  the  reign  of  the  empemr  Paul,  when  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  eivil  service  was  bestowed  upon  bim. 
After  the  accession  of  Alexander  be  was  made  auoeeisively 
ministor  of  justice  and  privy  couneBlor.  and  finally  letired 
from  pub!  10  life  with  a  pension  and  the  order  of  St.  Via- 
diiuir  of  the  first  fUss.  Although  a  life  passed  in  such 
occupations  wa-s  httk  favoorahlf  to  literary  pursuit*  jiarli- 
cularly  the  earlier  part  I'f  it,  a  s-tron^.'  natural  attachment 
to  them  led  luiii  to  devote  himself  to  ihcin  as  sedulously  as 
otceumstances  would  permit,  and  wuh  such  success,  i)iat, 
eflar  Kamwrin,  he  was,  among  coiitemporai^'  >>ritcre,  the 
one  who  moet  eontributed  to  polish  the  Russian  language, 
impertinf  to  tt  ease  and  graceftilness  of  style  and  degance 
of  diction.  His  jxH-ni-,  whii  h  ha\e  pris'^ed  thTOU4;h  many 
ediliuus,  aud  are  deservedly  popular,  consist  priiicipally  of 


odas,  epistles  satires,  tales  and  fables,  in  whieli  last -men- 
iiKued  species  of  comfiositiou—  a  very  favourite  one  with  hi» 
cimiitryinen— he  particularly  excelled;  and  if  we  execji 
Krilov.'he  occupies  the  flsst  rank  among  the  Ruwian  fabu- 
lists. By  some  be  bas  been  styled  the  Uubntalne  of  Russia, 
as  well  on  account  of  the  rcflncd  tone  of  his  subjects  as  the 
stuchcd  simplicity  of  his  language.  In  his  ]>()Ctica]  tale*  he 
stands  almost  alone — eeriainlv  Hiuivall'd — ainoiiir  iii« 
countrymen,  not  less  for  ihc  playfulness  and  shrewdness 
of  his  satire  than  for  the  peculiar  happiness  and  finish  nf 
his  style.  Uia  odes  likewise  posttess  considerable  xami ; 
but  as  a  lyric  poet  be  fiitls  short  of  Lomonoeov,  Derzbavia, 
and  Potrov. 

DNIEPER.  DNYEPR.  or  DNEPR,  also  called  the 
Ouri  by  the  Tartars,  one  of  the  laraest  rivers  of  Euraw-aa 

Ru<isia.  and,  next  to  the  1]^nubo,  the  most  considemble  uf 

the  !.lre;iMis  iliat  d;-rliurL:e  theni-elvcs  into  the  I>ljfk  Srit 
It  rise;,  in  llie  circle  nf  \'ia>iua,  in  the  northcru  j  arl  cnlif 
t;o\ ei  iiinetil  of  Smou'Usk,  near  the  sources  of  the  Dwilii 

and  Voljiu,  and  among  the  swamps  of  tl»e  A] mslv  or  Alau- 
nian  hil&otttbe  ■outbero  declivity  of  the  V<  Ikoiuky  fori;).t. 
It  flows  generally  in  a  south-south-west  direction  till  it 
approodies  the  town  of  Smolensk,  where  it  inclinoa  more 
to  the  weati  and  makes  its  way  to  Orsaii  whence  it  bas 
a  southerly  course  through  the  government  of  Mohilvfil 
which  it  divides  in  part  from  that  of  Min^k.  In  this  part 
of  its  course  it  is  increased  by  numerous  tribulary  streams; 
aIll"Il.^  otIuTs  the  DrucU,  So^ja,  Berezina,  vhicli  last 
is  united  to  the  Dwina  by  means  of  a  canal,  Meiya,  and 
Gryaza.  After  forming  the  boundary  between  j  arts  of 
the  irtvcrnmesits  nf  Minsk  and  TslierniguiT,  it  cuter*  that 
of  KietV,  where  it  immediately  receives  the  I'ttupies,  which 
the  tfuchavieo  and  Omnski  canals  eonnaet  with  the 
Vistula  and  Niemen,  and  oelbre  it  reaches  KielT,  the  Dtsna  j 
Usha,  (!1s](>r,  and  other  rivers,  Coiiiiniang  its  euui>e  -miih- 
eustvuuds,  Jie  Dnieper,  belcw  Kieff.  foinis  tlie  wir.stera  aii'l 
south-western  limit  of  thepovernment  of  Pultava,  and  next 
passing  between  the  governments  of  Ekaterinosluf  aiid 
Chtrson,  it  bends  again  to  the  south-west ;  its  waters  ?uutli  ' 
of  Kieff  haWng  been  increased  by  the  Kope,  Bozallonk, 
Psj<d,  Vorskia.  Oi-eU  Samara,  and  other  streams.  It  then 
Hows  between  the  govamntenti  of  Duchoboizen  (the  Ne^y  i 
Steppes)  and  Cbcrson,  and  at  length  forms,  in  conjunctua 
with  ihe  Bog.  a  larj^  liman,  or  swampy  lake,  nearly  fifty  j 
miles  long,  and  from  one  to  six  broadC  by  which  it  dis- 
charges its>  ii  into  the  UaefcSea.  Thislimea  extends  from 

Clien-i  11  to  ( )ci£ttk.o{r. 

The  euiiro  length  of  the  Dnieper  with  its  winding?  is 
about  luOU  miles:  in  a  straitrht  line  it  is  about  6jU  fronuti 
source  to  its  month.  Its  upper  basin  comprises  nearly  fuuc- 
tcen  degreesuf  longitude ;  from  24"  to  about  37^**  east,  lis 
average  width  is  estimated  at  "Oft  )  aces,  and  the  surfore 
j  which  this  river  and  its  tributaries  drain  is  cxcwded  wily 
anion  .!;  EurojK-an  streams  by  that  of  the  Danube.  The  Dnie- 
per  (lows  i' r  i!ie  most  part  between  high  banks,  tlic  (^rca;e4 
elevation  of  ulnch  is  ulnnj;  the  eastern  side.  The  uppvr 
part  of  lis  0  ,1, rse  is  1 1  trough  a  marsliv  (  iiLiutr\-,  ai.d  iu  tlio 
niiiliUe  aiid  lower  course  it  pas  esi  over  luany  roclis.  It  i^ 
briia'ler,  deeper,  and  more  inpul  than  the  Don,  and  is  li^ 
vigablc  from  .Smolensk  to  Kiel)';  but  below  the  latter  tovo, 
near  Kidack,  the  navigation  is  interrupted  forabmitfortf 
miles  bv  thirteen  catnraetf  culled  Poroge,  as  veil  as  by  enor 
mous  blocks  of  stone ;  this  »pacc  is  passable  for  vends  of 
small  dl•a'.l^,'li!  I'unio^  liie  spr:n^'  months  only,  for  winch 
reason  all  mei  clKiiid./.c  mtciKkd  for  Cherson  or  the  Hh.-'k 
iSea  i^  unhiilen  at  Old  Samara,  whence  it  is  t  (inveycd  by 
land  to  Aicxandrofsk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mii!,i  oftk.n,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  forty-six  miles  by  land.  From  this  spot  to  the 
niouih  of  the  Dnieper,  adistance  of  about  461)  milea,  the  navi- 
guiion  is  uniinpcdod.  Below  the  catarsets,  and  as  6r  as  the 
liman  of  this  river,  npwatds  of  seventy  islands  oeeur; 
lact  the  Dnieper  in  this  interval  has  no  open  water  ibr  seven 
miles  tM.'eiii  r,  KaisUaya  and  Jcilns;i  Oslromo,  the  largest 
of  these  islands,  1  ecaiiic  a  jilace  of  reluLje  lo  the  Za]wi.'ej;U-i- 
Cossacks,  who  eslublislied  their  Settha,  or  In  ad  camp 
unon  ihcui.  The  islands  produce  a  giai»u  called  Bi^ous^!>. 
wliich  resembles  the  currants  of  Corinth.  Tbev  are  full  of 
serpents,  and  abound  in  a  sort  of  wild  cat,  which  bunts  tb^ 
shi«w-roouse. 

As  the  Dnieper  llowa  through  mora  than  nine  degrees 
of  latitude  (from  new  98*  to  464*  N.  latX  thete  ii 

divep>ity  of  climate  in  various  parts  of  its  ba.sin:  at  oBW" 
Icnsk  the  Maivrs  Ireeze  in  November,  and  coatinu* 
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wo-boubd  until  Apnl ;  at  Ki«ff  (he^  are  fronm  ftom 

Janwrr  to  March  only.     ITie  river  abounds  in  flsh, 
partieuTftrtjr  the  sturgeon,  carp,  pike,  and  shad.  There 
are  bri  1;;.  >  arp),.  u  ot  Smolensk  and  K.vtt'  the  lat- 
ter,  vihiiL  is   li.is  jtaces  in  length,  and  con3tructe<l 
with  rafis,  h  reinov.  rl  ;ibout  the  end  of  October  and  re- 
placed in  ihc  spring,  as  it  would  otherwise  be  destroyed  on 
the  hrwikitisr  up  of  the  ice.    This  river  is  the  Borj?tlii  iii  > 
of  the  Greek-;  mid  Uanaptisof  th<9  middle  agc».  It  is  first 
tncniioacd  by  Uerodotna  (tr.  53),  irbo.  though  professint; 
liis  ignorance  of  its  Morea^  has  shown  very  clearly  that  he 
wa«  w»U  aeqtiainted  witb  the  river.   Ho  says  that  it  was 
known  for  firty  day^'  snil  \iiuv:ird<.  t>ut  im  fartlior:  thr 
large  fish  whiih  he  UK'ntions  us  <ist'<l  tor  saltmg  is  pnili;ibly 
the  sturgeon.    With  the  exci  ptn.n  of  \hv  niun'  suuilierly 
parts,  its  banks  have  long  been  inhabited  by  races  of  Scla- 
vonian  origin.    Towards  the  mouth,  from  the  Ross  on  the 
right,  and  the  Vorska  and  Soula  on  tb«  left  bank,  the 
country  iras  fbr  a  long  time  nothing  better  than  a  steppe, 
where  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Petcheneges  and  afUir- 
wards  of  the  Poloftts  fed  their  numerous  tlock,.s. 

Sill'  o  l!io  l.i-t  jicai  L'  with  Turkey  and  xhv  I'artilion  of 
P  >lanfl,  lK»ih  banks  i  l  tin?  Dnieper  are  become  the  pro- 
pt  riy  of  Russia.  Tlic  j  riii*  ipal  towns  on  its  banks  are 
Smolensk,  MohilefT,  Kictl,  Ekaterinoslaf,  and  Cberaon. 

DNIESTER,  DNYSTER,  or  DNESTR,  one  of  the 
principal  rtvert  of  European  Russia,  has  its  source  in 
a  smau  lake  on  the  Hiodobomefc,  one  of  the  north-eastern 
declivities  of  the  Caq>athiau  mountains  lyiti^  in  the  circle 
of  Sambor,  in  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Galicia,  and  in 
about  4D°  N".  lit.  Within  this  kingdom  the  Dniester 
receives  iliv  Ti-in.  i;ica,  Stry,  Swica,  1/jmnica,  and  Bis- 
tritzo,  on  Its  ^  luihern,  and  the  Lipa,  Stripa,  and  Scrcil,  ' 
OU  its  northern  bunk.  Aftor  pas-sing  the  town  of  Sam- 
bor,  it  pursues  a  snutli  (.isierly  course  to  Ilalicz,  Ma- 
mmpol,  and'Zaleiizcyki.  Thence  it  runs  io  an  E.S.E. 
direolion  to  Cbo^,  at  the  norlli-iriestorn  extremity  of 
Beasaiabia.  where,  learine  the  Austrian,  it  enters  the 
Hussian  territory.  At  Cnotym  it  receives  the  Podhorzc, 
w  Ml  li  -epaiaU's  GaliciafroJii  tho  uovi  rum.'nt  of  I'odulia,  and 
thtfiici:  tl  )\vs  ni)r!h-enst,  with  niim»jii<ii»  vsuidingA,  to  Kaiiie- 
nie<"X,  the  c  ipii.il  ot'iiial  i;  ivi  mmcnt.  AHcr  pasi-iini;  Kame- 
Jiiecz,  it  has  no  tributaries  of  nny  great  iinportanre ;  the  chief 
arc  the  SmoritM,  Yftturlik.  Kurtshu<;nn,  Rent,  and  Botna. 
From  Kamoniecz  it  runs  eastwards  to  lJ8hitza,and  suon  aAer- 
warOs  flows  agaia  »outh  easterly;  forming  in  its  descent  to 
the  Black  Sea  the  boundniT  line  first  bLtwccn  Bis-arabta 
and  Podolia,  and  afterwards  between  the  governments  of  Bes- 
sarabia and  Cl'.'  is  m.  I'runi  l%:i;Jzn  it  j  a-ses  llio  towns  of 
Mohiloff,  Yatn|K>l,  Dubos.'tan,  KisUenoff,  the  once  important 
fortn-ssof  Bender,  and  Tuaspol,  which  is  on  the  opposite 
bank.  It  enters  the  Black  Sea  by  a  broad  linian,  about  nine- 
teen miles  in  length  and  five  in  breadth,  but  not  more  than 
aoven  feet  in  dvpth,  the  mouth  of  which  lies  between  Aker- 
min  and  Ovidiopot.  In  front  of  the  mouth  is  a  long  nook 
of  low  .sand,  which  the  sea,  by  Jbidng  a  passage  at  several 
points,  has  fonucfl  into  i.<s!etA. 

The  current  of  the  Dni< -icr  exceeding'y  ia>  il.  The 
navigation  coiHincn«es  at  11  ilirz,  but  i>i  iiiit  r:  npled  at 
Pij.'oliy,  two  miles  below  Yam  nl,  by  tw.i  c  in-iili  ratile  falls 
and  several  whirlpools ;  and  it  does  not  buconic  free  as^in 
until  it  ria  SiCA  1J<  ndcr.  As  fur  as  Old  Sambor  it  flows 
through  a  deep  broad  valley,  which  aflerwards  expands  on 
its  eastern  bank  hito  an  extensive  plain;  while  on  its  ri(;ht 
bnnk  it  is  occa^i.jnally  skirted  by  offsets  from  the  Viv- 
paihian  chain,  varyini;  from  180  to  250  feet  in  hei:^ht. 
Tlie*e  elevations  accompany  its  course  a.s  low  down  a  (  ho- 
tyin.  from  which  point  it  (lows  through  an  ajKin  Hut  country. 
Tile  bed  is  muddy,  and  its  waters,  which  are  turbid  and  of  a 
yellowish  hue.  arid  often  broken  by  masses  of  rock,  are  fre- 
quently covered  with  foam ;  they  rise  and  fall  several  limes 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  direct  distance  between  the 
source  of  the  Dniester  and  its  mouth  is  estimated  at  about 
42.)  miles,  but,  includiug  its  windings,  its  whole  length  is 
not  less  than  510  miles.  Its  average  breadth  is  said  to  be 
1 7  J  paces. 

Bufore  the  left  bank  was  in  tU».>  po^  csskii  .if  Rus-ia  the 
navigation  of  the  Dniester  was  rendered  v^ry  m  i  ouro  by 
the  predatorv  habits  of  the  Turks  and  Tartm-s,  but  it  is  now 
become  a  safe  means  of  traiupocling  wood,  ^vnin,  and  mer- 
chandise £rom  the  Russiim  provincci  to  Odes-a.  The  prin- 
cipal places  et  which  Tassels  load  and  unload  are  Stria  and 
gulft^hi  oD  tlin  Avitiiiui»  and  Znnets  and  Duboasari  on  the 


Rusamn  ndo.   The  Dniester  abounds  m  fish,  particularly 
the  sturgeon. 

The  Dniester  was  known  to  Ileriwloius  tiv.  51),  Ovid 
(Pont,  iv,  10,  v<  i  si  ,(1),  ai.ii  the  later  Greeks  by  the  name 
of  the  Tyras  ;  and  a  was  suiisequenlly  calicil  Danastris. 

DO,  in  music,  the  name  given  by  tlie  Italians  and  the 
English  to  the  first  of  the  syllables  used  in  aolmixation, 
and  answcriri'/  to  the  ui  of  the  Pranch. 

pOAB.  A  word  signifying  two  watettt  which  is  used  in 
Hindustan  to  denote  any  tract  of  land  included  between  two 
rivers.  There  arc  several  iK.ab^  in  Ilii.flnstan,  but  Ihi-  ib- 
trict  to  which  the  name  is  nui^;  generalU  ;i]>i>I-i-d  j,  snuaicd 
bi'i  ween  the  Can;;i's  and  tbf  .Fiinin.i.  'l'bi>  disi  ru  i  has  its 
eaaternextremtty  at  .\Uahabu4,  w  hence  it  proceeds  in  a  north- 
west direction  to  the  hilly  country  in  northern  IIinduAian,tfaa 
northern  frontier  of  the  district  of  Sehaiunpore  in  the  pio- 
vince  of  Delhi  forming  itsnorth-westembonnwt^.  The  length 
of  this  traet  is  n^ore  than  400  mile*,  and  its  mean  breath 
about  59  miles;  it  coroprehendu  the  districts  of  Saharun- 

Eore,  Mcrut,  Alighur,  Fumn  kabrid,  Kan nj, ,  Etaweh.  Korna, 
lurrah,  and  Allahabad.  The  provaiUiij;  character  of  the 
D  iaU  1-  llattuss  iiml  nakedness.  A  fewclustt  rh  <,t  inc^  are 
(■I  cMsiunally  veen  near  the  more  considerable  villages,  but 
in  otlu  r  )'laces  many  miles  may  bo  pa.ss<<d  over  without 
meeting  with  a  tree.  The  only  fuel  consists  of  a  low  shrubbjr 
plant  called  palass,  which  is  ver>'  inferior  in  qnali^.  The 
principal  pcoduetions  are  millet  and  barley,  snrar,  cotton, 
toiiacea^  and  indigo.  The  straw  of  the  millet  ts  very  ser- 
viceable as  provender  for  cattle.  One  of  the  chief  branches 
of  industry,  especinllj'  in  the  northern  parts  t,f  the  Dtab.  is 
the  inanufai'"u. L'  uf  ciars.'  (•■jttnii  rlnths:  the  iiuliL-  t  pro- 
duced is  uifi-nor  in  ipiaJity  to  tliat  ot'  Bengal.  Tlic  ttfm- 
[H-raiurc  nf  ilic  air  in  tlii-  jtart  id'  India  is  liablo  to  sudden 
and  violent  alternations  ;  the  r  ingu  ol  the  thermometer  bo- 
twccn  the  moming  and  atkrnoon  is  frequently  30,  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  4U  degrees.  In  April  and  May,  when 
the  liot  winds  prevail,  the  lhermom«9ter  often  rises  higher 
th^n  120  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  at  other  seasons  the 
temperature  at  daybreak  is  sometimes  below  the  freezing 
point. 

The  southern  jiart  nf  the  Doab  came  into  the  pt^session 
of  ibi-  Kn^lisli  in  l'-oi,when  it  was  acquired  from  the  king 
ofOudo.  In  I8U3  the  more  northern  part  was  ceded  to  the 
English  by  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia.  The  population  is  of  a  \~ery 
mixed  character,  and  consists  of  J  hats,  Rajpoots,  Patons, 
Thugs,  and  various  other  tribes,  who,  previous  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  country  by  the  English,  had  been  much  addicied 
to  plunder,  and  dacoity  or  gang  robbery  was  of  frequent  occur- 

riiirc:  tins  ha^  >iM(('  lu  i-n  L;riTitl\ n mcdii'd.  TIkci-  other 
disiiicts  to  vihitk  ibc  nanic  id  D.iab  is  appHcd  aru  iiiliiated 
in  the  province  of  I. aboic.  One  id  ihe<o.  the  D  i.dior  Dtiabea 
Barry,  is  included  between  the  Havey  and  Beyah  rivers,  and 
contains  the  cities  of  Lahore  and  Ainritsir;  the  .second,  iIkj 
Doabeh  .lallindcr,  is  included  between  the  Bcvah  and  the 
Sutleje,  and  forms  the  m06t  fertile  nortion  of  the  Seik  terri 
tocy;  the  tbir^  the  Doabeh  Reebtns),  ooni]ireheiids  ilie 
traet  between  tbeRav^  and  theCbinaub;  the  principal 
towns  contained  in  it  areBissolee,Einenabail,and  Vizicrabud. 

DOBOKA  (or  Doboka-Varmegye),  a  large  routiiy  of 
Transylvania,  situated  in  the  norih-wesfem  part  >>t'  \\<,\- 
principality,  and  containing  an  area  of  about  li:iM  s(|uare 
miles.  The  eastern  as  well  as  the  western  parts  ore  very 
mountainous,  and  the  highest  cle\"atijiis  are  from  1800  to 
'20ttO  feet ;  the  central  districts  are  level,  and  form  a  con- 
tinu.itiou  of  the  great  Clausenburg  Heide  or  heaih,  called 
by  the  nativtts  the  Mczoeseg.  Dobokn  is  traversed  by  the 
Little  S/ am  K  iir  Sumosch,  the  BisttritZ,  and  Schayo.  The 
climate  in  ilw  b:-;her  regions  is  fresh  and  siilubiious,  but 
heavy  and  !c>m  hialiby  in  ihr  l  ister.  Tin-  --  lil,  though  Min  iv 
and  stony,  ts  not  unptoiluctr- 1' :  af^nculuire  is  ronliised 
chiclly  to  the  midland  distru  I -.  In  the  ni  lands  there  are 
exf-Hlont  pastures,  and  the  motintami^  arc  coverwl  with 
f,iri  si^,  tVuisi  which  much  timber  is  obtainefl.  Smne  wine  is 
produced,  and  the  stock  of  horses,  honied  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  and  swine,  is  considerable.  Honey  and  wax  are  maoe 
in  large  quantities.  In  1778  this  county  containedl3,47Sfoail- 
lies,  .nnd  J5.«'JI  inhabitants;  the  present  popula'ion  is  esti- 
niatud  at  about  87,1  i.mi.  Thi-rL'  arf  tr-dd  and  hImt  nunii-s, 
but  llicy  arc  not  worktd,  nor  is  any  wlvaniaj,-!-  \nki-n  Mi'  the 
resources  Doboka  possesses  in  salt.  Tliorc  are  i  vdlaj^cs 
and  1  town  in  the  county  ;  the  latter  is  called  Sacc^k,  or 
Si'e^jen.  a  privileged  town  with  a  municipality,  and  the  seat 
of  the  Tabula  Continuo.  or  administrative  board  of  Dobokk 
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It  lies  (Amit  t\vi»1vp  niiks  ta  She  norlli-oast  of  Clau-eiiluirj^ . 
The  inhabitants  their  subsis  cn>  f  t'ruin  thoir  riirii-huul'! 

Olid  vineyards,  but  lite  extensive  salt  mini's  in  its  vicinity  ore 
no  longer  turned  to  arcount.  Doboka,  a  Wallachian  vil- 
lage to  the  wast  or  Si^k,  which  gives  iu  name  to  the  whole 
ominty,  i*  «neireled  by  mountains.  Another  spot  of  much 
note  among  the  Tmnsylvanians  is  Apofohra,  the  original 
•eat  of  the  Apasian  princes,  who  governed  all  Transylvania 
from  Ifiei  to  1713. 

DOBREE,  PETliR  PAUL,  was  bom  in  the  island  of 
Guernsey  in  the  year  17H2.  At  an  early  age  he  wa>  ■rat 
to  Dr.  Valpy's  school  at  Reading,  and  stayed  there  till  he 
became  an  undenjrailuiite  of  Trinity  College  iu  the  year 
1800.  He  look  his  B.  A.  degree  in  1804.  He  was  a  can- 
didate fur  the  f  hancelWa  madaU,  but  did  not  obtain  either, 
hannc  bean,  il  iaaaid,  pnyentad  by  ill  bealth  fton  doing 
himaelf  justice  in  the  enminatton.  After  being  elected  a  M- 
low  of  his  rollo<:e,  he  contimu'd  to  reside  at  Cainbrid^^f.  rle- 
voting  !tini<i>ir  to  rlassical  siudies,  and  enjoying  tlie  iiui- 
tnacy  of  l*or.-oii,  fo  \vhom  he  was  devutedlv  attached,  and 
from  whom  he  derived  ail  the  spirit  of  ni«  scholanthip. 
Al'u-r  I'orton's  death,  the  books  and  MSS.  of  that  great 
orilio  were  purchased  by  Trinity  College,  and  the  taak  of 
•ditfaig  put  of  Poraon's  notes  wat  intraitaA  tn  Sobree;  he 
waa  pcerented,  hownver.  by  illneaa,  a  aubaequent  joamey 
to  Spain,  nnA  ntlier  eauaes,  from  publisbing  the  portion  of 
these  remains  aaaigned  to  him  t31  1820.  when  he  brought 
out  an  editbn  of  the  Plutut  aiMl  of  all  that  Person  had  left 
upon  Aristophanes,  alone  ''•th  some  learned  noto^  of  his 
own.  In  1822  ho  published  Poison's  transcript  ol  ihc 
lexicon  of  Photius.  In  tho  foUowirn;  year  he  was  elected 
Regius  professor  of  Greek.  Uu  died  on  the  iuh  Sep- 
tember, 1825.  He  was  enga<^d  on  an  edition  of  Demo- 
sthenes at  the  time  of  his  death :  his  notes  on  this  and  other 
Greek  and  Latin  nnthors  were  coileoted  and  imblistied  by 
his  aneeeaoor  in  1991.  Some  of  hia  Rmailta  ere  very  acute, 
and  aonie  of  his  oonjeetnres  most  inieenious,  but  it  may  l>c 
doubted  if  his  friends  have  consulted  hia  reiuiialinn  in  puh- 
lishini;  a  number  of  rriido  obiter^'ations,  the  greater  ]iart  of 
whu-h  were  eertainly  never  intended  for  the  press.  As  a 
•chular,  Dohreu  \vat>  accurate  and  fastidious  he  had  some 
taste,  and  tntich  common  sense,  which  preserved  him  from 
<^oTnmitting  blunders.  His  unwearying  industry  supplied 
hitn  with  a  vast  induction  of  particukr  ebsefmtiooi;  but 
he  was  onwilling,  perhaps  unable,  tn  faneraliBe;  and  on 
me  whoK  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  hin  netther  done  nor 
shown  •  power  of  doing  any  thing  to  jnatiiy  the  esitnvngant 
encomiums  of  some  of  his  friends. 

DOCK,  the  common  name  of  many  perennial  tap-rooted 
species  of  the  genus  Rumex.  Tlicy  do  not  muiii|/ly  by  diviRion 
of  the  root,  but  their  seeds  arc  disprrveil  in  such  abundance 
that  they  become  a  serious  nuisance  in  cultivated  land  if 
they  aro  not  extirpated.  The  only  two  methods  of  doing 
thiis  are  either  bv  tearing  or  digging  them  up,  which  is 
10  abw  9$  aesroely  to  be  adopted  in  practical  husbandry, 
or  by  eoBitanfly  hoeing  up  their  young  shoots  ;  by  the  latter 
means  they  usually  may  be  destroyed  in  a  single  summer. 

DOCK,  a  place  artitlcially  formed  for  the  reception  of 
ships,  the  entrance  of  which  is  generally  closed  by  gates. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  docks,  dry-docks  and  wet-docks. 
The  former  arc  used  for  receiving  ships  in  order  to  their 
beini,'  inspected  and  repaired.  For  this  purpose  tlie  dock 
must  be  so  contrived  that  the  water  toKf  be  Hmittwi  or 
excluded  at  pleasure,  so  that  a  vessel  ean  Defltaaied  in  when 
the  tide  is  high,  and  that  tho  water  may  run  out  with  the 
fldl  of  the  tide,  or  be  pumped  out,  the  closing  of  the  gates 
preventing  its  return.  Wet-docks  aro  formed  for  tho  pur- 
nose  of  keeping  vessels  uh^uys  nlloat.  Tlie  name  of  dock 
lias -otneiiines  Unapplied  to  an  excavation  from  which 
the  water,  or  a  considerable  part  of  it,  run.s  in  and  out  with 
the  tide  ;  but  such  an  excavation  is  more  properly  an  arti- 
ficial basin  or  harbour  than  a  dock.  One  of  tne  chitf  uses 
of  n  dock  is  to  keep  a  uniibrm  level  of  wnter,  so  that  the 
busineaa  of  loading  and  unloading  ships  can  be  carried 
on  withont  any  intermpidon.  Dock-yards  belonging  to  1 1  ■  e 
fOVernment  usually  consist  of  dry-docks  for  repairing  ships 
and  of  slips  on  which  new  vessels  are  built  ;  besides  which 
they  coiiipri/e  storehouses,  in  whu  h  various  kinds  of  naval 
starci)  are  kejit.  and  workshops  in  whicli  different  proccssos 
subsidiary  to  ship  Imil ding  are  carried  on.  For  some  ac- 
count of  the  great  Dook-yards  of  thia  kingdom  the  articles 
Chathau.  DiToimwr,  rwmiomMid  pjbYMoina  uuiy 
boMftciedto. 


The  first  wet-dork  for  commercial  purposes  made  in  this 
kingdiim  was  formed  in  the  year  1 708  at  Liverpool,  thetia 
place  of  no  importance.  It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe  to  the 
amount  of  accommodation  fbr  daippini  which  has  »iac« 
been  Movided  »tlbis  pert  a  gnuttnartef  tne  pxoaperitarwhi^ 
it  exiubita  at  the  present  day.  lliat  die  docks  at  laverpool 
have  been  and  are  of  imnienso  iinpnrtanre  to  the  trade  of 
the  town,  and  extremely  jiiolitable  to  the  eorjmrntion  to 
\\  hicli  they  Iwlong.  cannot  hi-  disputefl,  and  that  tin-  pr^ 
^■le-s  of  ihe  trade  of  Liverpool  hus  fKx-ti  ucceleriilcd  l»)  tbcir 
niLuns  IS  highly  probable ;  but  that  progress  socms  neoev 
sanly  to  have  f,dlowed  from  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the 
nmnufactureiiiaLanflashue ;  and  as Liverpool  is  the  natiasl 
outlet  fur  the  export  Inde  of  thai  part  of  the  kingdom,  m 
may  suppose  that  the  improvements  in  question  have  ariwD 
out  of  the  demamls  and  necessities  of  commerce  rather  than 
that  they  have  been  the  ruu.ve  in  any  conside ruble  dogrw 
of  the  Ir.irle  itself.  The  Liverpool  docks  have  been  excetd- 
iiii^ly  piMiltable  in  pioportion  to  the  inuuey  expended  on 
their  e-oiistruction.  This  expense  has  been  niuch  less  th»n 
such  works  iii  general  require,  the  labour  of  cxravating 
having  been  in  a  great  measure  saved  iu  consc<jutt)cc  »f 
their  area  having  been  insUned  horn  the  xiver.  for  tiis 
same  reason,  the  corporetion  of  die  town,  to  whom  the  doeki 
belong,  never  had  to  make  any  outlay  for  the  purchase  of 
the  land ;  and  another  great  cause  of  cxpeinliture  which  has 
occurred  at  other  placts  has  been  avoidcil  at  Liverpool, 
where  the  docks  aro  siiuply  such,  and  are  not  provided  with 
wan  liouscs  for  storing  goixls.  The  dock  first  constructtd, 
and  which  went  by  the  name  of  "  The  Old  Dock,"  was  lil)«d 
up  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  site  is  now  oceiipied  by  areiy 
haniLsome  custom-house,  which  ia  on  the  point  of  beiag 
completed  (May  1837).  Since  the  Old  Dock  was  Htst  made 
others  have  been  added  at  differenl  periuds  and  at  present 
<he  margin  of  the  Mersey  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
town  is  occupied  by  :i  series  of  eleven  diK-ks,  M  itliout  reck  u- 
ing  ouc  coiLstruclc  l  by  the  late  D.iko  of  Hndgewater  a»  an 
au.Mliary  to  his  opeuitions  m  internal  navigation:  tliis 
work,  which  is  called  "  The  Duke's  Dock,"  is  now  in  pgs* 
session  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgcwater's  executors,  llie  aggie> 
gale  area  of  those  docks  which  are  tho  property  of  theoor- 
poration  exceeds  100  acres. 

Tho  (|reat  advantaee  whioh  the  trade  of  Liverpool  has 
progressively  ifained  from  the  existence  of  these  docks  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  statement  of  the  number 
of  vessels  by  which  they  have  been  frequenti-d  ni  (lilfert-nt 
years,  taken  at  intervals,  and  by  the  amount  of  dues  cul- 
lected  upon  these  vessels  and  the  gooda  loaded  and  un- 
loaded in  nnd  ihoi  (he  tanie. 

Aoiotittt  of 

Yr»r«.  Vavrta.  D«k  Du.*. 
1 600. . . .  4»746 ....  j?23,379 
IWHt... .4,616....  93,364 
ISIO.... 6,729....  65,7s» 
10IS....6,44U....  76,015 

1820  7,276....  94,-ll2 

1625. ..10,837....  I28.6D1 

IB.iiJ... 11.214   ljl,:tJ9 

1835. ..14,959..,,  244,814 


 int  of 

T*«r».       Vtmitt.       Dock  Du« 
1757....1,.171....X2,336 

17C0        1.245....  2,330 

1766.. ..1,930..,.  3,45$ 
1770. ...2.073....  1.14« 
1775.... 2.291....  5,T«4 
1780....2,2«1....  3.6.'S 

\7hj   8,411 

1790..  ..4. :23   10.037 

1795.....3.LU8....  9.3C8 

An  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1825  vesting  the 
management  of  the  Docks  in  a  committee  of  21  memberi, 
of  whom  IS  are  nominated  by  the  roriioraiiun  of  Uverpool. 
and  8  are  elected  out  of  their  own  body  by  the  merchants 
who  pay  each  at  least  10/.  a  year  m  rates. 

The  firat  commercial  wet-dock  constructed  in  the  port  of 
London  was  for  the  accommodatimi  of  vessels  employed  in 
thp  Greenland  whale-fishery,  and  was  provided  witn  the  ne- 
cessai  V  apparatus  for  boiling  tho  blubber.  This  bnnch  of 
trade  having  almost  entirely  left  the  port  of  London,  the 
dock  was,  about  30  years  af^o.  opened  for  the  reception  of 
veueb  employed  in  the  European  timber  and  corn  trade? ; 
andwith  a%iew  to  the  latter,  a  rangu  of  granaries  v»4i.h  buiit. 
This  dock,  whioh  is  now  known  as  the  *  Commercial  Doi-k,' 
is  situated  at  Rothcrhiths;  it  occupies  altogether  49  acres, 
about  four-fifths  of  which  are  water.  The  warehouse^,  uru 
nut  built  so  a£>  to  entitle  them  to  be  considered  *  places  of 
special  security,'  as  described  in  the  warehousing  act,  and 
many  descriptions  of  goods  are  eonaequentty  not  permitted 
to  be  deposited  in  them  under  bond. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  last  centurv  all  .shijis  arriving  In 
L«ndon.  with  the  exception  already  m'entionetl  of  the  Grccn- 
ltti4  vJnMiiS  MuliiedtlMitOMgoss  into  l%Iiteit  in 
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tliOliVRr.   The  continually  increasing  inconvcnienro  tluis 
eiiuwd  by  the  growing  Irado  of  lh«  port  was  much  -.v^i^ra.- 
valeil  during  a  time  of  war,  by  the  cin-niiwtiuK  o  of  the  West 
India  slii|»^  arriving  totrethpT  in  ^n-.\l  ir.nubera  under  con- 
voy.   To  rciiu'iiy  tlu^  iiirninomoiuc,  a  plan  was  projected 
in  1 793  for  eousimcling  wcl-dtn  ks  IW  tiic  reception  of  ships 
employed  in  the  West  India  trade ;  hut  it  waa  not  until  W09 
that  tlie  sciwme  waa  nnctiooed  by  Pvliaioent,  and  that 
an  act  waa  pasted  incorpontting  a  oompany  for  the  purpose, 
with aeopital or  ioin^8tock  of  i,.380,ouu/.  The  docks  con- 
■trueted  under  this  act  of  incorporation  are  known  as  the 
West  India  Docks,  ;iiirl  i\tc':iri  arrows  tho  piece  of  land  called 
the  Isle  of  Dog*,  ^vhl^h  hi  s  in  a  hcud     thi^Thame*  hctween 
Illafkvvall  uiul  Liinch(»ii-o,  at  hoili  nf  wiiicli  pUires  lhcrc:irf 
entrances  to  the  dm  ks.   Their  construction  was  begun  in 
February  1800.  and  was  prosecuted  so  vigorously  tliat  in  two 
years  and  a  half  tkom  that  time  the  work*  were  sufficiently 
advanced  to  admit  Te«e1a  for  imloadinp.  These  Aocbi  con- 
aiated  at  first  of  two  sepmta  bMtna,  one  of  which  was  u>tcd 
for  discharging,  and  the  other  fbr  loadins;  ships.   Tlie  im- 
port dock,  which  is  s'tiKitcd  to  iho  iiDi  tli,  is  s7o  yords  lung 
and  166  yards  wide;  tlu-  oxpurt  li  n  k  is  nl"  iliu  same  h-nsfh 
and  1  1.1  yards  wide,  so  that  tlio  aioii  <.if  the  two  is  c^pKil  ti> 
54  acres ;  there  are  bei»ideii  two  biii^ins,  one  at  each  entrance, 
that  at  Blackwall  being  6  acres,  and  that  at  Liniehouse 
2  acres  in  extent.   These  two  docks  are  together  capable  of 
accomtnoilating  more  than  500  i»a;l  uf  mercliant  vessels  of 
lanpe  siie,  and  dtuiog  the  war»  wfa«n  shifM  arnved  from  tlie 
Coionfc«  in  lar^  fleeta,  tbe  accommodation  was  at  times 
fitund  to  be  nr)t  greatfr  than  wns  rcqniTcd.    The  import 
dock  is  surrmiiidt'il  liy  raiifjjess  af  couuuoiinnis  v  iri  Jiousest. 
llif  city  canal,  which  was  cut  parallel  with  the  \Vc•^t  India 
Ducks  on  tlic  south,  was  intcnaed  to  fonu  a  *hi»rt  cut  Ibr 
»hips,  to  enalilc  tlicm  to  avoid  the  circuit  of  the  Isle  of 
Dogs,  but  heme  very  little  used,  was  purchased  about 
fbur  years  ago  by  thu  Weat  India  Dock  Ck>mpany,  and  a 
ciOintnnmaitioD  wm  made  betwaea  it  and  the  other  basins 

The  London  Doeks,  which  an  situated  at  IVaitping.  ware 
begun  in  the  year  )801,  and  opened  for  business  in  1905; 
ihoy  consist  of  the  western  dock  of  20  acres,  the  castom 
dock  of  7  acres,  and  tbe  tobacco  dock,  between  the  other 
two,  of  more  than  one  acre.  The  space  included  within  the 
d'«  k  walls  exceeds  71  ocres.  The  warehouses  are  spacious, 
and  very  substantially  built.  Tbe  tobacco  warehouse,  whu-h 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  tobacco-doch;  «of  en  neairty  five 
acres.  The  vaults  beneath  the  warebonses  eontaiit  tpaca 
eoongh  fir  tlowimp  66,400  plpea  and  poneheonsof  wine  and 
spirits.  One  of  the  vaults  nas  an  area  of  7  acres.  A  great 
part  of  the  expense  attending  upon  the  construction  of 
these  docks  was  uwiiif;  to  the  s  iluc  of  tin;  houscs  and  other  ' 
imijHTly  by  which  tiie  site  was  previously  occupied,  mv^  by 
liie  c  nnpcnsation  which  the  Dock  Cornpany  was  bound  by 
its  act  of  incorporation  to  pay  to  lightermen,  owners  of 
wudiouses  in  lh«  City  of  London,  and  others  whose  busi- 
ness would  probably  suffer  from  tbe  establishinir  of  the 
dMks.  The  Joint-stock  of  the  company  is  3,23M00/..  in  ad- 
dition to  which  700,000/.  bave been  benowed  and  expended. 
Tbe  amount  of  business  carried  on  has  been  very  great  from 
the  first  opcnm'4  of  those  docks,  hut  the  propriei  'rs  Jo  not 
receive  more  than     per  cent,  per  annum  on  theii  stuck. 

Till-  K.i>t  India  iXieks.  intended  for  the  reception  of  ships 
employed  by  the  Bast  India  Company,  are  situated  at  Black- 
wall,  below  the  entrance  to  the  West  India  Docks.  There 
aretwodocks,  oneftir  unlooding.  the  other  for  loading  ships, 
of  the  area  ef  18  ud  9  acres  respectively;  the  entrance 
baaim  whieh  is  oemmMi  to  both  docks,  as  aboiitS  aerea  in  ex* 
tent :  the  cost  of  this  nndertakfaiK  was  abont  500,000/.:  it 
has  not  liitlierto  proved  profitable  to  the  undertakers. 

The  East  Country  ]>>ek  adjoins  the  Ci>iinnercuil  Dock 
to  thif  S4)Uth,  It  is  rre(|uente<l  by  vessels  employed  in  the 
European  timber  trade.  This  dock,  winch  was  con- 
structed in  1807,  has  an  area  of  about  6  J  acres.  The  basin 
at  tlio  entrance  of  the  Srtrrey  canal  at  Rotherhithe  is  also 
used  as  a  dock. 

Tbe  pvojeeting  of  tbe  St.  Katherino'a  Docks  arose  out  of 
an  alleged  want  of  snffldent  aecommodation  in  the  London 
I\u  ks.  The  ad  incorporating  the  St.  Katlicrine's  Dock 
Cwinpany  was  passotl  iu  1826,  and  tho  Docks,  which  are 
situated  between  tho  London  Doc  ks  and  tho  Tower,  were 
partially  opened  for  business  in  October  1 The  joint- 
stock  of  the  company  amounts  to  1,352,0ihi^,  besides  which 
M0,00(tf.  ot  borrowed  money  bare  been  spent.  Tbe  onter 
imll  iBdoiM  «tt  iCM  «r  S4  tenik  of  wueh  U  Mntan, 


M-affn*,  the  remainder  being  occupied  hy  quay*  and  ware- 
houses. There  arc  two  docks,  e.n  h  c  apable  of  receis  iu',^ 
vessels  of  800  tons  burthen,  and  whicli  are  fre<)uenied  by 
ships  in  tlie  East  India,  tho  North  American  and  South 
American  trades.  The  warehouses  are  very  commodious, 
and  so  contrived  that  goods  are  taken  into  themat  eoee  fiolD 
the  ship. 

The  wet-dock  at  Bristol,  wbkb  iiofo  character  different 
from  tboee  of  Limpool  and  London,  has  already  been  do- 

Scrihed.  [R.'dSrnL.J 

At  Iltdl  there  are  throe  dix  ks,  occiipvinij  tii<,'etlier  an 
area  of  Jtl  acres,  and  capable  of  atVord:n<,'  ac«'on)nio<la;ion  to 
in  tro  than.lUO  ships;  but  this  amount  is  found  to  be  insuifi- 
cu  nt  for  the  increa.sing  trade  of  the  port,  and  a  iiublic  meet- 
ing was  lately  held  in  the  town  to  consider  of  tne  steps  no- 
eesiary  to  bo  taken  for  providing  more  dork  room.  The 
new  pert  of  Goolo,  situated  near  tbe  junction  of  tho  Ouse 
with  the  Humber  has  tuo  wet-doeks,  one  of  which  i<t  (cal- 
culated for  the  reception  of  s«a-going  vessels  of  considerable 
burthen,  and  the  other  is  used  for  the  accommodation  of 
small  craft  whii  li  navi.r  ite  tbe  ri\ers  and  canals. 

T.«ith  has  twii  wi-r-do(  ks,  exlendmu'  together  over  iOacros, 
and  c.ip;ib)e  of  arrmnniodatni^  l-'iO  vessels  of  the  site 
winch  at  the  time  of  the  works  being  performed  usually  flro- 
qiienled  the  port.  Since  then,  the  introductioa  of  steam 
navigation  has  made  an  entire  change  in  the  wants  and 
u»es  of  Leilh  as  a  harbour.  The  entnnee  to  the  docks  is 
not  snfficientlv  wide  to  admit  the  large  steam  vessels  trading 
between  Lonoon  and  Edinburgh,  which  must  consc(|uentIy 
dischari^and  load  in  the  harbour,  where  tlu  y  take  the  ground 
every  tide,  which  is  very  objoctionohk',  ur  they  must  lie  at 
atu  lior  in  the  Frith  of  torth,  and  load  and  unload  by  means 
uf  boats,  which  is  expensive  and  sometimes  difficuit,  and 
even  dangerous.  Tnc  deficient  state  of  accommodtfiai 
here  described  was  investigated  by  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Gommons  in  1635.  but  the  insolvent  condition  of  tho 
corporation  of  Ediobuigh.  in  wtajch  bodv  is  mled  the 
property  of  the  haibour  aod  ihue  of  Lrilh  umI  ita  neigh- 
bourhood, has  hitherto  (raTonied  the  ooiDineiMeaMnt  of 
anv  improvement. 

bOCLEA.  [Maiad.ii.] 

DOCTOR,  OOP  that  has  taken  the  hip)»tst  degre«  in  the 
faeulUc-sof  liivniily,  Iav,  Physic,  or  Music.  In  i(*  original 
import  it  means  a  person  so  skilled  in  his  particular  art  or 
science  as  to  be  qualified  to  teach  it. 

Tboroia  much  dilTorence  of  opinion  m  to  the  time  when 
tbe  title  of  Doctor  was  first  cnoud.  It  aeems  to  have  been 

established  for  the  professors  of  tbe  Roman  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Antony  4  WcKid  says,  that  the  title  of  Doctor  in  Divinity 
began  at  Pans,  after  Peter  LoiiiV>iird  bad  compiled  hia  Sen 
tences,  about  the  year  1151.  (Hist,  and  Antiij.  I  nii'.of  Ox 
ford,  4lo.  Oxf  1792,  vol.  i.  p.  62.)  Previously,  those  who  bad 
proceeded  in  the  faculties  nad  been  termc<l  Ma-sters  only. 
The  title  of  Doctor  was  not  adopted  in  the  English  Univeni- 
ties  earlier  than  the  time  of  John  or  Henry  tlmTliird. 

Wood  dtea  sovond  instances  of  the  expense  and  magniB- 
rcnee  which  at  tended  the  enrly  granting  of  the  higher  degrees 
ill  Eni;laiid  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  aurl  Kdwardl.  .\bont 
(he  yearl2rjs,  lie  says,  when  Alphofisus  de  Senis,  or  Sicno, 
an  li.ilian.  studied  at  Oxford,  one  H<jnifacius  de  Haluciis  pro 
ceedcd  lu  tlie  civil  law,  at  whose  inception  there  were  such 
ceremonies  and  feasting,  that  the  like  for  that  faculty  was 
scarce  before  known  here.  Tbe  abbot  and  convent  of  Oto 
ney  gave  him  the  flee  use  of  their  monastery  on  that  oeen 
SMMi.  He  adds,  that  a  still  greater  solemnity  peiftraied 
some  years  aAer,  at  Gloueeaier  CSoUego,  by  the  Benediettnes. 
for  one  William  do  Brooke,  a  monk  of  St.  Peter's  Monastery 
at  Gloucester,  who  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1298,  being 
the  first  of  his Orticr  who  lia<l  attained  that  dignity.  He 
was  awjompanied  by  the  abbot  and  whole  convent  of  his 
own  monastery,  tho  abbots  of  Weslminster,  Reading,  .Abing- 
don, Evesham,  and  Malmesbiiry,  numerous  other  priors  and 
monks,  and  by  a  hundred  noblemon  Hid  esquires  on  hofOSO 
nchly  caparisoned.  (Wood,  ut  aupr.  ppu  6A,  6«.> 

In  Oxford  the  time  tequisite  for  the  Doctor  of  Dirini^'s 
degree,  subsequent  to  that  of  M.A.,  is  eleven  yvaia:  ftv  n 
Doctor's  of  Civil  Law,  five  years  fipoin  the  time  at  which  tbe 
Bachelor  of  Laws'  degree  was  conferred.  Those  wlio  take 
this  degree  professionally,  in  order  to  practise  m  Duclors* 
Commons,  are  indulged  with  a  shorter  period,  and  permitted 
to  obtain  it  at  four  instead  of  five  years,  upon  making  oath 
teeonvoottimorthatrhitfliitNittMitopiwtiw*  Fwtmde 
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ridge  entered  >t  m  1718  or  1719.  »nd  m  1722  comnu  nctd 
h  i  ministry  at  Kibworlh.  his  late  tutor  Mr.  .Iciiain«s  k< 
nt  ivinp;  in  tb»t  jotx  to  Hinckley*  vhere  he  died  ia  Uic  suo> 

rcoiliny  )\  ar. 

Tlic  <k  ;iili  of  Mr.  Jennings  wns  an  important  event  iothe 
hUtory  <.l"  Dr.  L)j<Mri'lm\  Great  cx;  i-clalinnft  hod  hmt 
fiirii4f'laniiMi<;  tlic  Di^soitlors  of  ilie  hucc^  vs  of  Mr.  Jcnniriiis 
ill  tlur  e  lucaUiiu  of  nnnisu-rs.  and  it  wa«  ilioui;l»t  a  pmut  i  t' 
iniportaiK-e  t.»  insiintuin  an  aciuloniy  of  tliat  kind  iu  one  uf 
the  conlralcoualius.  Mr;  Jinnin^;*  had nv  nl ^  I'  l liis pupil 
Doddndge  u  boiDg  a  |  er>> m  whom  he  tl. >.:_!;  i:un«--ialy 
qualified  to  terry  on  the  work,  and  Itie  eye*  of  liic  Diueot> 
III  Cambridge  a  Doctor  of  Din  in  it  yintist  he  a  Bachelor  of  en  weref^nmUy  directed  to  him  as  the  peTMobeitqittli- 
Diviniiy  ol  five,  or  a  M  A.  rf  vi?ais'  standing    The    fitd  to  do  s  >.  wvvJJjj 

ivquiMleexerrises  arc  one  act,  two  opi^onfiicii,'*.  a  l^itin  t*;r- 1  IIo\vo%cr.  several  years  passed,  during  which  DowllKU^e 
luon.  and  an  Endish  sormon.  A  IXirtor  of  Laws  must  he  wa- '.  •■  tlio  hfu  of  a  non-c,>nforuii>i  Humbler,  his  ihtvio^ 
a  Bachelor  of  Lawii  of  fivcMcnri'  standing.  Ilia  cxcrci.scs  are  |  henni  diwdtd  hot  ween  the  pOrplc  wiiu  iiiu  udod  the  chaptl 
one  aet  and  one  opponenoy.  Docl.-r-s  of  I'hyMc  prucei'd  m  [  at  Kibworth,  ami  the  con;;re.;ation  at  the  nesjilib'tunug 
the  same  DMimer  m  Doct^ra  ol'Laus.  For  a  Doctor's  de-  \  town  of  Market  Harboiough.  ILi-  was  dilij^ent  in  his  tniiu»- 
gree  in  musie,  in  both  Univemitiea,  the  e.\eri:isc  required 


gN0  of  lf.D«  thMB  yeannnat  intervene  ftom  the  tune  of  the 
randidate'a  havbif  taken  hia  Bachelor  ofMedicine'a  device. 
For  a  Doctor's  degree  in  Divinity  or  La«  lliroe  distinct  lec- 
tures are  to  be  read  in  the  »ihi><>l.s  upon  throe  different  Anyn: 

liui  bv  u  di-|>cii-4.itiiiii,  n;>t  i  lit.uiH'dinconvocatiiiu  '  rr,.  I'^.c- 
«t»U'>n,  ail  iliree  are  |)erraitted  tobt'  read  upon  tl.u  ».».ue  ; 
s.)  that  by  di»i<e!isaiion  a  single  day  i>i  sut'ii'  icnt  in  pjint  of 
time  for  these  excrci:>es.  For  a  l>i»ctor's  di^^roc  in  Me  li- 
ctnOi  a  dineitatii'n  upon  M>mu  siuhjcet,  to  be  approved  by 
the  Profisieurof  Medicine,  must  be  publicly  recited  in  tbii: 
schools,  and  a  co]>y  of  it  alterwardi  delivered  to  the  Pro- 
foHvor. 


is  the  composition  and  perfomuinee  of  a  solemn  piece  of 
music,  to  U>  appnivcil  by  the  PiPofiMlor  of  the  Faculty.  (Sec 
the  O.if.  uml  (\unh.  Ci'mlir^-  /or  lb.t7.) 

CjI  lun'd  M'n^ruN  ihijs  of  the  rlresse.-i  worn  by  the  doctors  of 
the  ^'.\i  r;il  jm  uliu-.  of  ()\t>jrd  and  Cambridge  will  -bo 
found  la  Aekermann's  linstoiy  o/ Ifte  Unir.o/  Oj/urd,  4lo., 
1^14.  vol.  li.  p.  2j9,  et  scq. ;  and  in  his  llislory  o/tkB  Ihtiv. 
o/ ( 'amhriils^s  410.,  1815.  vol.  ii.  p.  .112.  et  sea. 

DOCTORS'  COMMONS,  the  Udlegc  ot  Civdians  in 
Lniiden,  near  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  founded  by  Dr.  Har- 
vevt  D^iao  of  the  Atehea,  for  the  profcs-sor^  of  the  civil  law.  ^ 

Tile  odicial  rcMdences  of  the  judt't*  of  the  Archer'  Court  of ',  he  continued  boihjs  pastor  of  the  Di 
buiy.  of  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  judge  of 


try  bolh  111  public  and  private,  but  he  foun<l  time  also  fur 
much  theolojpcul  reading,  by  which  moans  he  qualified him- 
Kclf  the  better  for  the  office  which  h»  ,«nd  hia  friends  had 

ever  kept  in  view. 

In  i;-29  he  beu'an  his  academy,  which  icon  attained  a  ht^U 

reputation.  It  ilu-  institution  in  which  in  tif  tue 
more  distinguished  iniir,-,:Lia  of  the  Old  Disscnii  is  m  tW 
middle  of  the  cighlceiilli  rciituiy  wen  ciluoat*  il  ll  ^niifirs; 
established  at  >Iarket  Harborough,  where  ite  at  the  tunc  re- 
sided ;  but  before  the  end  i  f  the  year  he  removed  to  Nortli- 
aroptont  having  been  invited  to  become  the  minuter  of  the 
IKsienting  congregation  in  that  town ;  and  at  Northam]rfaa 
*"  *  "i-scnting coitgregatiaa, 


He 


Culiif 

the  Preiw'atixo  C'nurt  'if  t'.mtirliury,  an-  situatL-d  tlicrc. 
li  is  al-io  the  rcsidciu'-c  oi'  the  do.  t.ii--  of  the  cimI  l.iu  prac- 
lisirii;  in  London,  who  live  there  (tor  tint  iuhI  1-j<1::ui^'i  inacol- 
le]4taie  uianner.  and  common  togi  tl  i  i ,  and  hence  the  place  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Dociois'  (  (  iiimoiia.  It  was  burnt 
(bwn  in  the  fire  of  Lonilon,  and  tobuilt  attheebar^  of  the 
prolvMsion.  (Chamtnil  Mag.  Brit  Notiiiu.)  Tethuoolkge 
l>islun<,'  a  ccituiii  number  of  praetoni  vbo  iaai;afa  «mia«s 

£>r  thi-ir  clients,  &c. 

lu  i(R  t  innion  Hall  are  held  alt  the  priitea|»l q^tul 

coiir     iii-.ii  i!k<  High  Court  of  AdmitaUv. 
IX)DDKR.    |  (  I  S.  iTACE.«.; 

DODDRIDGE.  I'HILU',  D  D.  (birth  in  1702,  and 
death  lu  1751),  a  diascntinj;  divine,  w  ho,  ou  account  of  bis 
singularly  amiable  disposition  and  loanuers,  his  ministerial 
aaaidoity,  piety,  and  learnings  ja  ngardetl  as  one  of  the  ur- 
BaiDWta  of  the  rbUgioua  eommunit^  to  which  ho  beloqged. 

The  community  of  whieh  we  speak  is  that  of  the  Old 
.  Dis»ciitiT>  of  Eir.:l;iiid  ;  tho-c  whr>  ;itllKn  d  to  the  cli-rgy 
who  I'  l'i  llie  <  huuii  when  the  Act  of  L  lulunnity,  passc  l  in 
I  I  i.  soon  .ifter  tlio  return  of  CharW  11.  from  exile,  ynv- 
scriiivd  liiv  icrnis  of  luiniaterial  couioriuity.  These  ]K;rsonfi 
foniieil  a  numerous  and  powerful  imrty  during  the  whole 
of  that  reign>  and  at  lengin  succeeded,  though  after  much 
sufleringt  in  enforcing  their  right  to  have  their  mceting- 
hotieea  niotecledby  law,  and  themselves  allowed  to  asiemUe 
under  the  same  pfotoi-tlMi  which  was  extended  lo  ministers 

and  people  who  wetewillin'^  to  conform  under  that  act.    * 

Tliis  riplu  however  was  iiot  rec«i^Mii.-.i-d  till  after  th«  rcvoUi-  (  illustrate  those  dilficult  w  ritings.    The  conr.'e  of  met* 


and  head  of  the  tM^scnting  acadciu},  idl  his  death, 
died  at  Lisbon  t'tiiiNm  l1a^:^  itfler  his  arrival.    He  hsd 
gone  thiiher  wi;h  little  lioj'^e  iil'iecovery. 

l)o(li!ri'l^o  li'.vil  ;it  a  t  line  wlu  ti  the  leal  of  the  das.' cf 
persons  lo  w  liom  he  belDnifed  had  lost  some  part  of  its  antiitH 
fervour.  ThLt  he  saw  with  regret,  and  was  very  desirous  H> 
revive  it  This  appears  to  have  been  a  principal  object,  aod 
one  kept  steadily  in  view  both  in  his  ministerial  labours 
and  his  publishod  vritinga.  Hia  printed  sermans  an 
remarkahle  for  the  eamostnesa  with  which  he  fnm* 
the  great  importance  of  a  rcliffious  life,  the  e  vil  of  .spii  iu -I 
indifference  or  carelessness,  and  the  indispensable  iuic^~ity 
of  uiiiimi:  witli  the  practice  of  the  imual  duties  the  ciil:. 
ration  ol  iIm;  spirit  of  piety,  and  a  deep  and  sei  iuus  «c,  !it  1 
to  tho  momentous  trutlu  of  religion.  This  appears  j'sii  ui  u- 
larly  in  a  Xtook  of  his  which  has  b«on  popular  both  at  hon  e 
and  abroad,  entitled  '  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Hei  -au 
in  the  Souh'  I'heiv  ia  the  same  spirit  of  animaii^l  i  ie  v 
and  occasionally  touches  of  genuine  eloquence,  in  the  prac- 
tical i)artof  aiiotlm  j.iiMu  .Uionof  hisentitled  'The  Faioily 
Expositor,'  lu  vin.  h  we  h.ive  the  whole  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament,  (llu-  posjuls  being  in  a  harmony,)  with  a 
paraphrase,  a  scries  of  <  i  du  al  notes,  and  rellectiiin.s,  or,  as  Ix 
calls  them,  improvements  of  each  section  into  which  thi' 
whole  is  divided.  This  work  has  also  been  ofien  prinleil, 
and  it  may  be  rcearded  as  on  evidence  of  his  learning,  »•> 
well  aa  of  hia  piety ;  the  notes  abound  with  ctitical  le- 
raarks*  gathered  out  of  numerous  authors,  or  suggestion* 
of  hi.s  own  raind,  flill  of  that  knowledge  which  fits  a  man  le 


1  II.  'ilieact  of  pui!  jIiu.i  v.luih  ga\e  it  i.->  cuJlel  tl.i  .\cl 
i>l  Tuitration,  and  was  i,j.e  of  the  fusi  legislatuo  inca- 
hutci  of  the  new  govermncat,  being  ]iJis»ed  in  1CS!». 

The  effect  of  it  was,  that  the  iion  eonf  o  niing  or  di-s^^^nting 
body  beiame  cast  into  sui-ieiie  ,  eacti  wiih  its  ow  n  place  of 
worwiip,  where  the  usuid  ordin.inces  of  Cliristianity  were 
adminialaiied;  each  tiaving  a'.so  iis  (  w  n  pa>tar,  who  was 
either  a  miniiiot  who  had  been  silenced  by  the  act  of  1662. 
or  a  loinister  who  had  been  trained  under  tbeso  ministers 
and  oidaiiiedby  llieiu 


physical,  t-,liic.il,  iiiiii  ilif.'lo^i^  al  lectures,  through  wlnrh 
he  cundui  li  1  i  lie  \  oatig  men  wiio  were  trained  by  lum  fur  li.e 
christian  mniisir)  was  pubii^ihed  afier  his  deatli.  an  1  (,»riiis 
an  excellent  text-book  of  systetuaticdiviuity.  and  (esj  e4M;lly 
in  the  later  edition  by  Dr.  Kippis,  in 'J  vols.  bvo.)a\in 
useful  body  of  references  to  w liters  on  almost  every  luj^a: 
under  the  heads  of  meta|diy»ic<i,  eihict,  or  llivinity.  Nor 
must  it  be  omitted  that  to  lum  the  Diasentera  owo  aomeof  tite 
\mt  hvmns  which  are  sung  by  them  in  their  public  ^■t>r\{pvs. 
Til  ■   ■  -----        -  - 


Ills  h\  itii:a  life  of  activity  and  uscfuhR—.  pi  ::>ti-ii:i 
Doddi  idgc  was  born  inoneof  those  families  living  in  L  ii-  |  the  virtues  wliuli  he  taught  tci  others,  nu<l  <  \hiliii  mj;  a  fii. 
do.i,  where  he  had  the  early  part  of  liis  education.    He  wa.s !  spirit  of  an  unaustere  piety,  he  l;\eil  fjniuls  n  spicu  d  ly 
then  for  a  time  at  St.  Albans,  where  lived  a  niinisicr,  Mr.  ' 


Clarke,  who  was  his  great  friend,  and  indeed  patron,  for  the 
father  of  Doddridge  had  died  w  hile  he  w  as }  oung,  and  had  let\ 
It  lie  for  the  expense  of  his  etlucation.  It  wa.scaily  per- 
leived  that  his  turn  of  mind  peculiarly  pointed  to  the  pro- 
le^'ion  of  a  minister,  and  be  was  entered  at  a  ditsenting 
academy  over  which  Mr.  John  Jennings  presided,  the  son 
of  uuj  uf  the  mini&lers  silcnoed  in  1CG2.  Tois  academy  was 
kept  at  the  villi«e  of  Kibworth  in  Loieeatonbu*.  Dr.  tMA- 


many  eminent  persons  beyond  the  pale  of  his  uw  n  religiok.s 
community,  ana  in  that  community  bis  death  at  so  early  s" 
age  wn<i  felt  to  be  a  great  and  frcneral  mi-fortune.  Ili> 
name  is  still  never  mentioned  among  them  but  wiih  honour. 

'IVo  large  accounta  of  his  life  have  been  publiahed.  TTbo 
first  by  Job  Orton,  another  divine  of  a  kindred  <(pirt<.  wlio 
belonged  to  (bu  sumo  <  oiniiuini!y :  the  seeon.l  by  Dr. 
Kipi^is,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Doddndgc,  and  also  a  tuumter,  V 
haa  mtraaneed  it  In  tho  *  jBio(r>pbin  BrttaDnim,*<if  whioh  b« 
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was  the  editor.  1  ue  reader  may  tm  in  Htm  norln  all  the 
detail  of  bis  publio  Ubounb  his  principles,  and  plan  of  lec- 
turing, and  win  eamljr  understand  from  them  the  influence 

of  his  chaniotcr  on  tlio  IkmIv  tt>  wlurli  ho  holonpi-il.  Oiu'  oC 
hisdesremlants  has  MMtliiii  ilii-  ton  M  urs  >,'ivoii  to  iho 
worlil  a  very  hirijo  r, ,llor: .  in  .iC  Ins  curro-innHlonoo  and 
pMvate  piipiMS.    In  them  we  see  his  inmwt  nnud 

lX)I)E'CAGON,  a  figure  of  twelve  sides;  a  term  gene- 
rally a|iplied  to  an  equiancpilar  and  equilatnal  (or  rogularj 
do(U><-a:;un. 

The  side  of  amular  dodecwon  inscribed  fn  a  circle  is 
'5176380  4^ the  niilias;  and  of  that  about  a  eiivla  •536S'Jt>  i 
of  the  radius.  Similarly  tlie  riidii  of  the  circles  insrribed 
in  and  rireumscrn>c<l  about  a  dulecnRon  arc  1*8660-254  and 

1  '.t.Uh.jir  of  the  -ifte.  Tho  aroa  of  a  didecagon  is  thre«- 
liiiu-s  lhos(|iiaie  of  tin-  ni'liiH  of  tho  cii oumscribed  circle, 
or  I  1  •  I'";  1.').'  1  iif  tho  sipiare  on  tho  side. 

DODK(JAGY'NlA,  the  name  of  any  order  in  the  Lin- 
nean  rlasHteatkn  of  pbola  whenin  the  number  of  styles 

DODECAHEDRON.  [SotTw.  RsotaAn] 

DODF.CA'NDRIA,  the  twelfth  class  in  the  Linnoan 
classification  of  pUnta.  It  contains  species  having;  twelve 
or  H!>  )iit  twelve  staiDeii4  protrided  tMyde  not  wun  by 

their  tilamonts. 

IXJDO,  DIDUS,  a  Renu«  of  birds  penenilly  suppo^tMl  to 
l>c  extinot,  and  whoso  very  existence  has  been^ubted.  We 
hare  taken  s><ine  pains  to  collect  the  evidenee  on  thii  sub- 
ject, and  wc  here  present  it  to  our  reader"*. 

WkITTKN  and  PieTOHIAL  EviUENCKi 

It  appears  tliat  Vasco  de  Gatna,  after  baving  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Cabo  Tormentoso,  or  Cane  uf  S:orms) 
in  14*7,  disooTorM,  atnxty  leagues  bej-ond  it,  a  bay.  An- 
gra  de  San  Binz.  imr  m  i-de,  w-lierc  he  saw  a  very  t^ivat 
number  of  btrdsof  tlie  form  of  a  poos4»,  hut  w  ith  winVs  lile 
those  of  the  bats,  which  tho  ^adurscnllt!<l  suliianos.  On  their 
return,  in  1490.  the  i'ortu^uuMJ  touched  ajjain  at  San  Blaz, 
where  they  tank  a  threat  number  of  these  birds,  and  coin- 

raring  them  to  swans,  «>lled  the  island  '  Ilha  dc»  Cieiics' 
sle  of  Swans."  In  the  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  in  liyi>, 
by  Jacob  Van  Necli  and  VVybrand  van  Warwijk  (small  4io., 
Amsterdan,  1648,)  there  is  a  description  of  the  fVa/gh  ro- 
gelt  in  the  island  of  Ceme,  now  called  Mauritius,  as  l.einv; 
as  largfeas  our  i>wans,  with  laige  iu  ads,  and  a  kind  of  hood 
thereon  ;  no  wingH,  but,  in  place  of  them,  three  or  four  black 
little  pens  (peniiekens),  ami  their  tails  consistini^  uf  lour  or 
five  curled  pluinel -ts  (pluymkens)  of  a  {greyish  colour.  'ITie 
breast  in  spoken  of  as  very  good,  but  it  ia  stated  that  the 
T<>ya4ep>  piefemd  aome  tarm-dovea  that  tfaey  fcund  there. 
The  birdappem  with  a  tortoise  near  inaniBllfliifraving, 
one  of  six  wDich  tairn  the  prefixed  phite. 

In  the  IVontispiece  to  De  Bry  (Quinta  Pars  IwVm  Oricn- 
tatis,  &C.,  M.DCI),  surmountini;  the  architectural  desi^'n  of 
the  title  pai^'o.  w:ll  bo  found,  wc  believe,  the  curliest  en- 
gnivings  ot  the  Dudu.  A  pair  of  these  birds  stand  on  the 
rornicx-  on  each  side,  and  toe  IbUowiog  OlUil  taheofromthe 
figure  on  the  IcA  band. 


cdokcd  tho  more  unfit  for  food  they  became  fquod  quo  Ion- 
pins  seu  diutiuH  elixarentur,  plus  lentescereiit  et  esui  in- 
eptioro*  fierent).  Their  Kdlies  and  breasts  were  nevcnhe> 
less  (if  a  pleasant  flavour  (saporis  jucundi)  and  ea^  of  lUe* 
lication.  Another  cause  for  the  ap|Hdlalion  we  gave  then 
was  the  preferable  abundance  of  turtle-doves  which  were  of 
a  far  sweeter  and  more  jmrtcful  flavour.'  It  will  be  ob- 
!>erved  that  the  bill  in  De  Brv  figure  is  eomparacnely 
smalL 

Clumns,  in  his  '  Exotica'  nio.'it.  pves  a  fipiire.  here  co- 
pied, whioli,  he  says,  he  tukos  from  a  ri>ut;h  skoii  h  m  a 
journal  of  a  Dutch  voyajrcr  ulio  had  >een  liie  bird  in  a  voy- 
ai;e  to  tho  Mi  luor- w  m  ilio  v.-ar  I  jl)s. 

The  following  is  Willughby's  translation  of  Clusius,  and 
the  section  is  Una  headed:  'The  Dodo,  called  by  Clusiua 
O'l/fiit  ffatb'naeeut  pentgrimu,  byNiettembeiv  CyxHU$  eu- 
rul/iUut,  by  Bontius  DnmU:*   'This  exotie bud.  ftmnd  by 
the  //o/^oodlRn  in  the  island  called  Cygnroa  or  Ccrne.  (that 
IS  the  Swan  Island)  by  the  Portuguese,  Mauritius  Island  by 
the  Low  Dutch,  of  thirty  miles'  compass,  fammis     jKi  uilly 
fur  black  ebonv.  did  equal  or  exceed  a  swan  in  bii^iiess,  hut 
w.is  <ifa  fir  dill'oioiit  slia|:e  :  for  it-  h'  ud  was  great,  coveied 
as  It  were  wi;h  a  certain  iiioirihrane  n-^emlilmi:  a  hood:  Ix! 
side.  Its  hill  was  not  liat  and  bmad,  but  thick  and  long:  of 
a  yellowi-h  cduurnc.xt  the  hoail.  the  point  Iwine  black.  The 
uj'l  er  chap  was  hooked  :  in  the  nether  had  a  bluish  spot  in 
the  middle  between  the  yoUow  and  black  part  They  le- 
ported  that  it  b  covered  with  thin  and  short  feathers,  and 
wanti  win«,  instead  whereof  it  hath  only  four  or  fi\  e  h.n^r 
Mack  {bnfhers:  that  the  hinder  part  of  the  bi.dy  u.  verv  fat 
and  (Ii  >!iy,  wherein  I'nr  the  tail  were  four  or  five  !>':iiull  . 
curK4  fo.itiiors,  twiiKd  up  t.ij;ether.  of  an  ash  cidonr.  Its 
Ic^'s  are  thick  latlier  than  1  my.  v  Imsu  upper  jart,  as  far  as 
t!ie  knee,  is  covered  wi'h  black  feathers;  the  lower  p:ir». 
|oj;eilier  with  the  feel,  of  a  yd:  ^\^:Ai  colour:  its  feet  divided 
iii'o  f  .i:r  tot  s,  three  (and  those  the  longer)  standing  forward, 
the  fuurih  and  !>hortesit  backward:  aUfurnished  with  block 
claws.   After  I  had  comnosed  and  writ  down  the  history  of 
this  bird  with  as  much  diligence  and  fhtihfitlncss  as  I  could. 


In  Do  Bry 's  '  Descriptio  Iii><ila-  Do  Conio  a  tinlns  Mauri- 
tius dictiw*  is  the  following  account:  'Ciruican  iiirrotsalso 
are  there  in  great  numbers,  as  well  as  oilier  hirus ;  besides 
which  there  is  another  larger  kind,  greater  than  our  swans, 
w  iiU  vast  heads,  and  one  Mlf  eoveiedwith  askin,as  it  were, 
hooded.  These  birds  aro  without  winni  in  the  plane  of 
whieh  are  three  or  fcnst  ladMr  black  feaUien  (qnanim  loco 
tres  quafuorre  ncnnn  nigriores  prodeunt).  A  few  curved 
delicate  ash-colotired  feathers  constitute  tho  tail.  Thc^e 
binls  we  called  H'alck-l'ogel,  because  the  longer  they  were 


•  It  \t  ilatiHl  ( HorwB'jN.  vol.  ».,  p 
SWWWd  bjr  Um  fotta^-ut-.e  unrtgalori 
nsBM  iahabUaai  ud  tiial  U  twitwdlhs 


S77)  that  Ilia  UUnJ  «r  Honibon  w.ii  dii- 
r,HkaMMakM  tp        and  «ltliat  tim« 
» itf  MMcncnbaa  i«  Mm- 


I  happened  to  see  in  the  house  of  Potor  I'.miv.  it.s,  i>n:nn:y 
professor  of  phvsic  in  the  univeisity  ol  l.rsdon,  a  lo^  ihi-riMf 
cut  off  at  the  knee,  lat<  ly  brun',;ht  w\or  .ai't  uf  M;iurii:.i-  lns 
island.  It  was  not  very  long,  from  the  knoo  to  the  bending 
iif  the  foot  bcini^  hut  little  more  than  IVnir  iiu  hes,  but  of  a 
^'l  eat  thickness,  so  that  it  was  almost  four  inches  in  com- 

iiiiss.  and  covereil  with  thick-set  .scales,  on  the  upper  side 
iroader,  and  of  a  yellowish  oolour,  on  the  under  (or  back- 
side of  the  leg)  lesser  and  dusky.  Thenpner  side  of  tlie 
toes  was  also  covered  with  broad  scales,  the  iindor  -ido 
wholly  callous.  Ti\c  toes  were  short  for  so  thii  k  a  h  i::  fu- 
till'  loii^'lh  of  tho  grtiiatest  or  luiddk most  too  lu  ll:e  Kail  did 
Hot  iinich  exceed  two  in(dios,  that  of  ihe  other  toe  nc.\t  to 
it  sciirce  (  anie  up  to  two  inohes:  the  back  toe  fell  Some> 
thing  short  of  an  inch  and  a  half:  but  the  claws  of  all  WOTS 
thick,  hanl,  black,  less  than  an  inch  long;  but  that  of  the 
back-toe  lon^r  than  the  rest,  exceeding  an  inch.*  The  ma- 
nners, in  their  dialeel^gave  this  bird  the  name  ^o/sfA-FS- 
that  is,  a  MHueeiM  or  yeUowisht  bird ;  partly  because 
after  lone  boilinpitifladibeieamo  not  tender,  but  continued 
hard  aiiuof  a  diificult  OOHCOction,  excepting  the  breast  nmi 
gi/zard,  uiiith  tin  y  found  to  bo  of  no  bad  relish,  partly  be- 
cause they  CouM  easily  ijo!  ijiany  turtl-'  ilotrs,  wliirh  were 
much  more  delicate  and  plea.santto  the  palate.  'Wherefore 
it  was  no  wonder  that  in  comparison  of  those  they  despised 
this,  and  said  they  could  be  well  content  without  it.  lloiie- 
OTer  they  said  that  they  found  certain  stones  in  its  guuil^ 
and  no  wmdtr^/or  all  fdker  iiird$,  at  teell  at  thete,  twallem 
thmgt,  to  attUt  <Am  in  grinding  their  meat.*  Thus  fkr 
Clusius.' 

In  the  voyage  of  Jacob  Heemskcrk  and  Wolfert  Ilar- 
mansz  to  the  East  Inilies,  in  100 1,  I^ioj,  |i,u:l  r small  4to, 
Amsterdam.  1C48),  folio  1!),  tho  IXMlaarson  (Dodos)  are 
enumerated  among  the  birds  uf  the  isimul  of  ■Ccrne,  now 
Mauritius and  in  the  'Journal  of  the  East  Indian  Voyage 
of  WiHem  Ysbrantii  Bontekoe  van  Heom,  compnslog 

•  W«  an  indat>tir<l  to  Mr.  Gray  fi.t  tlir  folWiiij  m.  iir.m.  riieiil  if  ihr 
tlio  BHtUh  Mn«-uni :— '  Knrr  U)  node  4^  mchu  ;  ciu  uinrfrrur*  4  inchei  ) 
roiildl*  la«3iiiclw*i  l»ck  loo  i (  ineb  ;  from  elaira.  wlilch  are  much  worn. 
S  tinct :  bark  etaw.  alto  much  wuni.  ahmlrr.  Mr.  Orajr  eliarmta  lliat  Ihv  l^^ 
cnrntii,nrd  bjr  ciiitiiii  ia  prgbaUv,  from  Um  liaitafitir  of  Uia  awMniMBwi, 
ih<-  <t  <-ci:ii<'n  o liicli  wi aftniMiis  — tf«rt bf  <fcwr.—a  laslly  w—  lo  iha 

tUitiih  Muuiim. 

t  So  Id  WillciKhhT.  bat  the  nM  b  mMwhal  iDtllitlnct.  ami  lhrr«  m»v  1<a 
ertM.  In  the  orifinat  lb*  ««Mt  ■»•  '  H^tlfk-V»m{,  hoe  cM.  nauatun  atiiTiraa 
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tnonv  wonderful  and  perilous  thintr«  that  linppcncd  to  him 
—from  1618  to  16-25  (small  4to.,  Uirceht,  164'.»)— under  the 
head  of  the  '  Island  of  Mauritius  or  Maskarina*.'  mcntum 
is  made  (page  6)of  lhei>)<i  **<T*cn,  whirh  had  small  wuipt, 
but  could  not  fly,  and  were  so  fat  that  they  scarcely  could 

BO- 


Fi(ur«  from  CHuiiaa. 

Herbert,  in  his  Travels  (163-1),  pves  a  figure  or  rather 
figure*  uf  a  bird  that  he  calls  •  Dodo,'  and  the  following  ac- 
count :— 'The  Dodo  comes  first  to  our  description,  here, 
and  in  Dygarrois  (and  no  where  else,  that  ever  I  could  see 
or  hcare  of,  is  Kenerate<l  the  Dodo).  (A  Portuguize  name 
it  Ls  and  has  reference  to  her  simplenci),  a  bird  which  for 
shape  and  rarene»*c  might  be  called  a  Phojnix  (wer't  in 
Arabiu);  her  body  is  round  and  exireamc  fat,  her  slow  pace 
begets  that  corpulencio  ;  few  of  them  weigh  lesse  than  fifty 
pound:  better  to  the  eye  than  the  stoniark:  gre.isie  ap- 
petites may  perhaps  commend  thc-m,  but  to  the  indifferently 
curious  nourishment,  but  prove  oficnsive.  I^fs  take  her 
picture:  her  visage  darts  forth  melancholy,  as  sensible  of 
nature's  injurie  in  framing  so  great  and  massie  a  bwly  to 
bo  directed  by  such  small  and  complementall  wings,  as  oi-e 
unable  to  hoise  her  from  the  ground,  serving  only  to  prove 
her  a  bird ;  which  otherwUe  might  be  doublwl  of:  her  head 
is  variously  drest,  the  one  halfc  hooded  with  downy  blackish 
feathers;  the  other  perfectly  naked;  of  a  whitish  hue,  as 
if  a  transparent  lawnc  had  covered  it:  her  bill  is  very 
howked  and  bends  downwards,  the  thrill  or  breathing  place 
is  in  the  midst  of  it ;  from  w  hich  part  to  the  end.  the  colour 
is  a  lis;ht  greene  mixt  with  a  pale  yellow  ;  her  eyes  be  round 
and  small,  and  bright  as  diamonds ;  her  doathing  is  of 
finest  duwne.  such  as  you  sec  in  goslins;  her  trayne  is  (like 
a  China  beard)  of  three  or  foure  short  feathers ;  her  legs 
thick,  and  black,  and  strong ;  her  tallons  or  pounces  sharp ; 
her  stomack  fiery  hot,  so  as  stones  and  iron  are  easily  di- 
gested in  it ;  in  that  and  shape,  not  a  little  resembling  the 
Africk  oestrichos:  but  so  much,  as  for  their  more  ci*rlaiu 
diflference  I  dare  to  give  thee  (with  two  others)  her  repre- 
sentation.'—(4lh  cd.,  1677.) 


compilation.   As  we  have  seen  above,  be  names  the  bird 
Cygnui  oucullalux. 

In  Tradescaut's  catalogue  ('  Miutrum  Tradetcantinnum; 
or,  a  Collection  of  Rurities  preserved  at  South  Lanibelli, 
near  London,  bv  John  Tradescunt,'  Lond»»n.  1656.  limr..). 
w  e  find  among  the  *  Whole  Birds'— '  Dodar,  from  the  inlai  d 
Mauritius;  it  is  not  able  to  flic  being  so  big.'  Tliat  tliu 
was  a  Dotlo  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  wo  have  the  testi- 
mony of  an  eye-witness,  whose  ornithological  compcleiify 
connot  be  doubted,  in  the  afiirmative.  WiUughby  at  liie 
end  of  his  section  on  '  The  Dudo.'  and  immediately  beneath 
his  translation  of  Bontius,  has  the  following  wonLi:  'AVe 
haxe  seen  thi.n  bird  dried,  or  iU  skin  stuft  in  Tmdescant'j 
cabinet.'  We  shall,  hereafter,  trace  this  spvcimen  to  Ox- 
ford. ,  , 

Jonston  (1657)  repeats  the  figure  of  Clusius,  and  refen 
to  his  description  and  that  of  Herbert. 

Bontius.  edited  by  Piso  (165b),  writes  as  follows:  'De 
Dronte,  aliis  Dodaers:  After  stating  that  among  the 
islands  of  the  Ea.^t  Indies  is  lhat  which  is  called  Cerne  by 
some,  but  Mauritius  *a  noslratibus.'  especially  celebrated 
for  its  ebony,  and  that  in  the  said  island  a  bird  '  mine  con- 
fonnationis''  called  Dronte  abounds,  he  proceeds  to  tell  u«- 
we  take  Williighby's  translation— that  it  is  'for  bigness  of 
mean  size  belwinsn  an  ostrich  and  a  turkey,  from  which  it 
partly  dirt'en  in  shape,  and  partly  agrees  with  them,  esjic- 
cially  with  the  African  ostriches,  if  you  consider  the  rump, 
Quill.s  and  feathers:  so  lhat  it  was  like  a  pigmy  ainoiig 
mem,  if  you  regard  the  shortness  of  its  legs.  It  hath  » 
great,  ill-favoured  head,  covered  with  a  kind  of  merobraue 
resembling  a  hood ;  great  black  eyes;  a  bending,  promi- 
nent fat  neck ;  an  extraordinary  long,  strong,  bluish-white 
bill,  only  the  ends  of  each  mandible  are  of  a  different  colour, 
that  of  the  upi>er  black,  that  of  the  nether  yellowish,  botli 
sharp-pointed  and  crooked.  It  gapes  huge  wide  as  beiiuj 
naturally  very  voracious.  Its  bo<iy  is  fat,  round,  covercl 
with  soft  grey  feathers,  after  the  manner  of  an  ostricMt:  lo 
each  side  instead  of  hard  wing-feathers  or  quills,  i*'*'^"'' 
nished  with  small,  soft  feathered  wing.*,  of  a  yellowish  a»li- 
rolour;  and  behind,  the  rump,  instea<l  of  a  tail,  is  »"'*["^* 
with  five  small  curled  feathers  of  the  same  colour.  It  uain 
yellow  legs,  thick,  but  very  short ;  four  toes  in  each  I'^i. 
solid,  long,  as  it  were  scaly,  armed  with  strong,  black  cla« 
It  is  a  iilow-paced  and  stupid  bird,  and  whii  h  easily  beci>m« 
a  prey  to  the  fowlers.  The  flesh,  especially  of  the  brew'- »| 
fat,  esculent,  and  so  copious,  that  three  or  four  Dm'j*  ' 
sometimes  suffice  to  fill  an  hundred  scamens'  bell  e*.  » 
they  be  old,  or  not  well  boiled,  they  are  of  difficult  eon«< 
tion,  and  are  salted  and  stored  up  for  provision  , '  ' 
Tliere  are  found  in  their  stomachs  stones  of  an  ash  colo  ^. 
of  divers  figures  and  magnitudes;  yet  not  j  1,^ 

the  common  people  and  seamen  fancy,  but  swollowt 
the  binl ;  as  though  by  this  mark  also  nature  woul'l  m-  • 
fest  lhat  these  fowl  are  of  the  ostrich  kind,  in  that  . 
swallow  anv  hard  things,  though  they  do  not  digest  tlwi  ■ 


Ileitwrt't  flipjT*. 

Nioremberg's  description  (1655)  may  be  considered  a 
oopy  of  that  of  Uusius,  and  indeed  his  whole  work  is  a  more 


Draot«.   Fi(iirr  from  BoDtia«(<ronil-«i»t> 
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It  sppears  from  Adam  OteirillB  (Die  Gottorilsdbe  Kunit 
Kaminer.  1666),  that  there  wu  a  head  to  be  seen  in  the 
Gottorf  Museum ;  but  the  figute  (Tab.  xiii.  f.  5)  is  very  like 
that  of  Clustus.  It  is  mcntioped  aa  tlie  bead  of  the  fVi^dlr 
Vorel  and  Clusius  is  re&rred  to.  In  the  plats  the  heed 
iii  sTmdt-d.  nrA  li  ts  a  more  finidied  tppwoaiiee:  the  Nit  of 
tlif  birrl  i>  III  iiut'.uic. 

(JiL-w  |-  Mi;>£Eum  Roijalis  Societalis  ;  or  a  calalncue  niid 
<k-,<  riliti.ji»  uf  the  iiaiural  and  artitii-uil  rarities  belonging 
to  till-  Uoyal  Society,' London,  foli'i,  ir.si),  at  p.  68,  thus 
describes  the  bird  which  is  the  subject  of  OUT  inquiry. 
'  The  hg<\f  a  Dodo ;  called  Cygnut  cuctdlattu  hjr  Nieiem- 
berghis;  bv  Cluaiui,  QeUm  maUmaenu  pang^mu ;  by 
Bontiua  eelled  Dronte,  who  aaith  that  by  some  tt  ii  called 
(in  Dutch)  DoJ-ewrs,  lartroly  dt-^riibrtl  in  Mr.  Willuf^liby's 
Omithol.  out  of  Clusiu-  ui.i!  dtlu  rs.  II<'  i>  iimri'  c->i  i-i  ially 
(bstint^uishcil  f'nnn  oiIht  l]^r(l^i  hy  llic  iiu'Iiiliriiiiiiiis  IhkhI 
on  hLs  hea  1,  the  f^readiess  and  fetrt-nglli  of  his  bill,  tlie 
littleneiM  of  Ui>  >un^»,  bi.s  bunchy  tail,  and  the  shortness  of 
hia  legs.  Abating  Ins  head  and  legs,  ho  seems  to  bo  much 
like  an  otstrich,  to  which  al»o  ho  comes  near  a^  to  tlie  bii;- 
neta  of  hii  body.  He  breeds  in  Mauria'a  laknd.  Xbii  leg 
faara  pnaerved  la  eovered  i»ith  a  reddish-yellow  aeale.  Not 
naoh  above  four  inchos  lon^',  yet  abnre  live  in  thickness, 
or  round  about  the  j<iiiit»i,  wherein,  though  it  bo  inferior  to 
that  of  an  (htrich  or  Cusiotrartf,  yet,  joined  with  its  short- 
nc>s,  may  render  it  of  almost  equal  stren<;th.*  At  p.  ~3, 
there  is  the  following  notice: — '  Tht-  head  uf  liic  Man  n/ 
IVar,  called  also  Alhitrosse ;  supposed  by  some  U>  be  the 
head  of  a  Dodo,  but  it  seems  doubtful.  lliat  there  is  a  bird 
railed  the  Man  qf  War  is  commonly  known  to  our  aeamen ; 
and  seTeral  of  them  who  have  seen  the  heed  here  preserved, 
d(j  atlirni  it  to  bo  the  head  of  that  bird,  which  they  do- 
scribe  to  be  a  very  ureat  one,  the  winir*  whereof  are  eii;lit 
feet  o\er.  And  Lijjoii  (Hist,  qf'  I'arlai.,  \).  (>\),  fcpcakin<5 
of  iiiiii,  saitb,  that  he  will  commonly  II)  out  to  sea  to  is.ee 
what  ships  arc  coming  to  land,  and  so  return.  Whereas 
the  Di>da  is  hardly  a  volatile  bird,  having  little  <>r  no  wings, 
except  *>uch  us  ttiose  of  llie  Cii-^ioiraru  and  the  (Jstrirh. 
fkamm,  although  the  upper  beak  of  this  bill  doth  much 
resemble  that  of  the  imh,  yet  the  nether  is  of  a  quite 
different  shape;  SO  that  this  cither  is  not  the  head  of  a 
/>«/o,  or  else  we  have  nowhere  a  true  figure  of  it.'  Grew 
then  gives  a  very  lengthened  description  ol'  the  skull  which 
U  fiijured  by  luiii  (Tab.  G),  and  miauled  '  Hfad  of  the 
All'ttrox'  as  it  doubllost.  was.  The  leg  above  tiicntioned  is 
thut  now  jiii  scrved  in  the  British  Musc^um,  wliere  it  was 
I'.  ji  [i.  1  V. ith  the  other  specimens  dc-jcribcd  by  Grew, 
when  the  Royal  Society  gave  their '  rarities '  to  that  natiuial 
csiablishnient.  Onm  was  a  wdl  qualifled  obeervw,  and 
muoh  uf  this  desoription  impliea  obiervation  and  compa- 
ristm ;  indeed,  tliough  he  does  not  refor  to  it,  diara  is  no 
rt-aviii  for  siippo.sing  that  Gnw  waa  not  flunilkHr  with  Thk- 
de-rint's  specimen. 

Cluuletoii  also  (Onomasticon,  1698)  speaks  of  the  Dmia 
Ltutianoi  uiii,  Cys'ius  cucullatua,  Willughby  and  Ray,  and 
asaerts  that  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Society  of  I>ondon 
eootalned  a  leg  of  the  Dodo.  This  was  evidently  the  leg 
above  allnded  to. 

r..eg'iat,  in  his  description*  of  tho  Isle, '  which  is  called 
either  Diego-Rodrigo,  or  Diego-Ruys,  or  Rodrigo,'  gives  the 
folluwinvc  account.  '  Wc  li  ul  als  t  an  jthcr  creek  on  tho 
o;her  sidit  of  our  cabbins,  ami  lull  ut  oy>ii  rs  slicking  to  the 
ro4'k.  We  went  ofti-n  to  brLaklast  tlirrc.  and  brouijht 
some  home,  w  ith  which  we  raaile  an  excellent  ragout  with 
pahn-trec-cabbages  and  turtle's  fat.  Of  all  the  birds  in  the 
islMul,  the  moat  remarkable  is  that  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  tlie  Solitorf  (leSotilmrey,  because  it  is  very  seldom  !>ecn 
in  rompony,  though  thaw  ara  abundance  of  tbem.  The 
feathers  of  the  males  are  of  a  brown-gi  ey  colour ;  the  feet 
and  beak  are  likr  ,i  turlvi-^'s,  but  a  little  more  crooked. 
They  li.»ve  .scarce  aii\  iiiil,  ii.ii  iLcir  land  part  covered  with 
feathers  \i  ro»indi-.h,  hke  the  crupper  of  a  horse:  they  are 
taller  than  turkeys.  Their  neck  is  straight,  and  a  little 
loncrer  in  proportion  than  a  turkey's  when  it  lifts  up  it,s 
he«d.  Its  eye  is  black  and  lively,  and  its  head  without 
comb  or  rop.  They  never  fly,  their  wings  ate  too  little  to 
support  the  weight  of  their  bodies;  thoy  serve  only  to  beat 
themselves  and  lluttsr  when  they  «m  uoOmt.  Thoj 
will  whirl  about  Ac  twenty  or  tlmtytimee  together  on  the 


same  aide  during  the  spaee  of  four  or  five  minutes:  the 
motion  of  their  winga  makes  then  a  noise  very  lika  that  of 
a  rattle,  and  one  may  bear  it  two  hundred  paces  off.  The 
bonaoftliair  wing  grows  greater  towards  the  extremity,  and 
forma  a  little  round  mass  under  tho  feathers  as  big  as  a 
musket-ball:  that  and  its  beak  are  the  chief  dcfciice  of 
this  bird.  'Tis  \i'ry  hard  to  catcii  it  in  the  woods,  liul  easy 
in  oi>eii  places,  because  we  run  lii^tcr  ibuii  they,  and  some- 
times we  approach  them  without  much  trouble.  From 
March  to  September  they  are  extraoaly  Ihti  and  taste  ad^ 
mirably  well,  especially  whUe  they  are  young;  Mmw  of  the 
males  weigh  forty-five  pound. 

'  Iho  fsmalea  are  vondarfUUy  beautiful,  some  ftir,  some 
brown ;  I  cell  them  Mr  because  they  are  of  the  colour  of 
fair  hair:  they  have  a  sort  of  peak,  like  a  widow's,  upon 
their  breivsts,  which  is  of  a  dun  colour.  No  one  feather  is 
straggling  fmin  ibc  otlu  r  uU  o\er  their  b<Klics,  being  very 
careful  tu  adjust  themselves  and  make  them  all  even  with 
tlieir  beaks.  The  feathers  on  their  tliiglis  are  round  likn 
shells  at  the  end,  and  being  there  very  thick,  have  an 
agreeable  elGMSt:  they  have  two  risings  on  their  craw*,  and 
tho  featheit  are  whiter  there  than  tlie  rest,  which  UvoUjr 
rt^preaent  the  fine  neek  of  a  beautiftal  woman.  Ttuf  wuk 
with  so  much  statelinesa  and  good  eraos^  that  one  eannot 
help  admiring  them  and  loving  tnem.  by  which  means 
their  fine  mien  often  saves  their  lives. 

'Though  these  birds  will  somciitnes  very  familiarly  come 
up  near  enough  to  one  w  hen  w  o  do  not  run  after  them,  yet 
they  will  never  grow  tame:  a.s  s<>  <n  as  they  are  caught 
they  shed  tears  without  crying,  ami  refuse  all  manner  of 
sastenance  till  they  die.  We  find  in  the  gisaards  of  both 
male  and  female  a  brown  ttooei,  of  the  btgneaa  of  a  ben's 
egg ;  it  is  somewhat  rough,  flat  on  one  side,  and  round  on 
the  other,  heavy  and  bard.  Wo  believe  this  stone  was 
there  when  tluy  were  hatched,  for  let  them  be  never  so 
young,  you  meet  with  it  always.  They  have  never  but  one 
of  them ;  and  besides,  the  passage  from  the  craw  to  the 
gizzard  is  so  narrow,  that  a  like  mass  of  half  the  bigness 
could  not  pass.  It  served  to  whet  our  knives  better  than 
any  other  stone  whatsoever.  When  these  birds  build  th^ 
nests  they  dioose  a  dean  pbtce.  gather  together  eomo  pahn- 
leavcs  for  that  purpose,  and  heap  them  up  a  foot  and  a  half 
high  from  the  ground,  on  whicn  they  sit.  They  never  lay 
but  one  egg,  which  is  niucli  hiij^'cr  than  (bat  of  a  goose. 
The  male  and  female  both  cover  it  in  their  turns,  and  the 
young  is  not  hatched  tUl  at  seven  weeks'  end  :  all  tho  while 
they  are  sitting  upon  it,  or  are  bringing  up  their  young  onob 
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which  IS  not  able  to  provide  for  itself  in  Bcreral  montha,  they 
will  not  suffer  anv  other  bird  of  thoir  species  to  come  within 
two  hundred  yar^  round  of  the  place ;  but  what  is  very  sin- 
gulv  it,  the  Bubw  will  never  diire  ew»y  the  feiaalM,  only 
whrabepereeiveeonehe  laakeeenoitewiili  htowingitocall 
the  female,  and  Khe  drives  the  unwelcome  stranger  away,  not 
leaviiiiT  it  till  it  is  without  her  bounds.  The  female  do«8 
the  snnii'  as  to  males,  wlioin  she  leaves  to  the  male,  and 
he  drives  tlu'm  away.  We  have  obscMu-d  thi*  suvural  limw, 
and  I  artirm  it  to  be  true.  The  combats  btilwccii  ihvm  on 
tbia  occasion  last  iioinetimes  pretty  long,  becaui>e  the 
etnnger  only  turns  about,  and  does  not  lly  dirccilv  from 
the  neat:  however,  the  othera  do  not  fixiake  it  till  they 
have  quite  driven  it  out  of  their  Umita.  After  theae  bM» 
hare  raised  their  voung  one.  and  left  it  to  itself,  they  are 
always  together,  which  the  other  birds  are  not ;  and  though 
they  hap|H  ii  to  luiiiLile  with  other  birls  of  thr  same  species 
these  two  couiiKiuuiDs  never  disunite.  We  have  often  re- 
marked, tl'.ai  simie  duys  after  the  young  one  Icavi-s  the  nest, 
a  company  of  thirty  or  forty  brings  another  youn?  one  to 
it,  ana  the  new-fledged  bird,  with  its  father  and  mother 
joining  with  the  baxi^  march  to  aome  bye  place.  We  fre- 
quently followed  then,  end  found  that  afterwards  the  old 
ones  went  each  their  way  elooe,  cr  in  ooapleSk  and  left  the 
two  young  ones  together,  which  weealled  a marria^.  This 
partiVulariiy  lias  something  in  it  which  looks  a  little  fabu- 
lous ;  nevertheless,  what  I  say  is  sincere  truth,  anil  what  I 
ha\e  more  tluin  oiici^  observed  with  rare  ami  jiUasurc' 
The  worthy  narrator  then  indulges  in  some  refli  rtioi.s  on 
marriages  in  genoral,  and  early  marrioqes  in  |mrli<  ul  ir.  It 
ia  worthy  of  note,  with  reference  to  tiie  alleged  juxtapo- 
Htion  of  the  bones  of  a  large  land-turtle  and  those  of  the 
dodot  to  whieb  we  shall  have  ooeiaion  to  allude,  that  the 
eatne  antiier,  in  the  deacfiption  of  the  aeme  island,  s|)eak« 
of  the  multitude  of  land-turtles ;  of  which  he  says, '  1  have 
seen  one  that  weighed  one  hundred  pound,  and  had  flesh 
enou[;h  about  it  ti.j  tVcil  a  "^ikkI  nuiiilnT  nf  int'ii.' 

The  preceding  cut  is  copied  Irom  Legual's  figure  of '  the 
Solitary  Bird.' 

In  the  fronti';piece  is  represented  one  in  a  sort  of  land- 
lemie,  and  also  iund-turtlcs ;  and  in  *  n  plan  of  tlie  settle- 
ment* in  the  Island  of  Rodrigo.  many*  lome  in  pain*  are 

Cadabout  This  plan  showi  the  aitualion  of  the  houaaa, 
of  Leguat  and  his  eompanieotx  tiuM  are  alw  land* 
turtles  and  other  animals.* 

Wi?  now  prin'('/'d  to  trace  the  specimen  which  was  in  the 
Musftuiii  Tradcsc.iiitianum.  There  were,  it  seems,  three 
Tradcicants,  grandfather,  father,  and  son.  Tlie  two  former 
are  said  to  have  h<xn  gardeners  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
the  latter  to  Charles  I.  There  are  two  portraits  to  the 
•  Mttimim,'  one  of  'Joannes  T^adeecantus  peter'  and  the 
Otharof*  Joannes  Tradesrantus  flliu%*  by  Hollar.  These 
t«oa|maarto  have  hem  the  eolleeton:  for  John  Trades- 
eant,  the  eon,  writes  in  hb  address  *  to  the  ingenious  rea- 
der' that  he  'was  resolved  to  take  a  catalogue  of  those 
varieties  and  curiosities  wb;ch  my  father  had  8cedulou>ly 
oollectc-d  aixl  my  selfe  with  (ontinued  diligence  have 
augmented,  and  hitherto  pre^rved  together.'  This  John 
Tradescant,  the  son,  must  have  been  the  Trade  scant  with 
whom  Elias  Ashmole  boarded  for  a  summer  when  Asbmole 
•greed  to  purchase  the  collection,  which  was  said  to  luve 
been  tmmmi  to  Asbmole  by  deed  of  gift  ftom  Tkndeaeant 
•ndUawUb.  lYudeaeant  died  soon allar  mmI  Asbmole^  in 
filed  a  bill  in  Chancery  for  a  delimj  of  the  curio- 
sities. The  cause  is  stated  to  have  come  to  a  hearing  in 
ICG  J ;  and,  in  1674,  Mrs.  Tradescant  delivered  up  the  col- 
lection pursuant  to  a  decree  in  Chancery,  and  afterwards 
(April,  1678,  some  vay)  was  finind  drnwued  in  her  own 
pond.  Ashmole  added  to  the  collection,  and  I're.'^cnted  it  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  where  it  became  the  foundation  of 
the  Ashmolean  Museum.  That  the  entire  *  Dodar*  went 
to  Oxford  with  the  rest  of  Tradeseant'senrioMities  there  can 
no  doubt.  Hyde  (Religionis  Vetenim  Persarum.  &c., 
Hiiloria»  1700)  makes  particular  mention  of  it  as  existing  m 

•  L»  imMr  sotoar  qoi  alt  pari*  da  SoliUira  |>«rAl«  tttr  Cultl 
1p  f'ca  d  on  roytff  f»it  wa  \SH.  tt  puUlc  wulcneol  rn  1690,  11  toucha  t 
I  il.-  .1..  Ml  01 1,  ri.  .4|nr«  Dornmee  MuraraiKiM  pai  l«i  l\>itujri.i>,  et  (Dc<ire  tti- 
i.alauf.  quolijue  vulif*  dcpoto  loBg-lmps  INU  U»  UTinUan.  Pumi 
l-«  oio-aiix  qa'U  v  raBan)M,  U  a  futtadariitaMMpfc*  daUcnwMut 
•1  uii  u.«.  tr^i  yraatlf.  mnv  Am  altot  amirteiqai  a*  lal  |wrawitoiMit  pud* 
Tolff.  (>i  uiw.u  •v,>ii  rir,  dit-ll.  nommr  Jn«<]oc  Ik  W  fiant,  *l  llu  da 
FraDce  rn   priMliiii  beaiicou        .      -  .  <  .    .  - 

faul  le  ptandra  k  la  raaan 
aMtatastVi'il'        -  ' 
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the  Museum  at  Oxford.  There,  according  to  Mr.  Duncan, 
it  was  destroycc  in  I  "55  by  order  of  the  visitors,  and  he  thus 
gives  the  evidence  of  its  destmetion: — 

*  In  the  Ashmolean  Calalogna,  made  by  Ed.  LIhwycl.  Hu< 
BBt  PlveuilOB,  1084  (Plott  being  the  keeper),  the  entry  of 
the  bird  is  "No.  29.  Callus  gallinaeens  peregrinua  Qusii. 
Sec."  In  a  Catalogue  made  subsequently  to  175S.  it  is  stated 
"  That  the  numbers  from  5  to  45,  being  de<  a\cd.  were 
ordered  to  bt;  removed  at  a  meeting  of  the  niajoriiy  of  the 
visitors,  Jan.  1 755."  Among  thew  of  course  was  included 
the  Dudo,  ilsnumbrr  being  29.  This  is  further  shown  by  a 
new  Catalogue,  completed  in  1 756,  in  which  the  order  of  the 
visiton  is  reeorded  as  follows :  "  Ilia  miibus  nuUus  in  mar- 
gine  assignatur  numerua  a  Mwae  subducta  sunt  cimeli^ 
snnuentiDus  Vice-Cancetlario  aliiaque  Cuiatoribus  ad  ca 
lustranda  convocatis,  die  Januarii  8vo..  a.d.  1755."  The  Dodo 
is  one  of  those  which  arc  here  without  the  number.'  (DuB 
can  On  the  Dodo  :  Zool.  Joum.,  vol.  iii..  p.  559.) 

U^xm  tb-.s  solemn  sentence,  which  left  to  the  Museum 
nothing  but  a  foot  and  a  bead,  Lyell  makes  the  following 
observation:  'Some  have  complained  that inaeriptions  on 
tomb-slones  convey  no  general  information,  except  that  in- 
dividiuJs  were  bom  anddied,  accidents  which  must  happsa 
alike teall  men.  Bnttha  daaih  of nepecMtiaao remark* 
able  an  event  in  natural  history  that  it  osaerves  eommeroo- 
ration  :  and  it  witli  no  small  interest  that  we  Icani  from 
the  an  hucs  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  exact  day  and 
year,  whoti  tlic  rcinnin*  c)f  the  last  specimen  of  the  Dudo, 
which  had  been  permitted  to  rot  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
were  cast  away :'  and  the  author  concludes  bf  giving  the 
fatal  record  at  length  with  becoming  gravity. 

We  BOir  eoma  to  the  celebrated  pointing  in  the  Britisb 
Museum,  a  «opy  of  whidi,  bgr  the  kind  amiatanoe.of  the 
olBeers  of  the  loolegieal  department,  who  have  given  us 
every  assistance  in  prosecuting  this  inquiry,  and  who  had  it 
taken  down  for  the  purpose,  we  present  to  our  readers. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  painting  cumc  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
that  it  was  bought  at  bis  sale  by  Edwards,  who,  after  pub* 
lisliing  a  plate  ftom  it  in  bis  Gleanings,  presented  it  to  the 
Royal  Society,  whence  it  passed,  as  well  as  the  foot,  into  the 
British  Museum.  But  Mr.  Gray  inlhrms  ue  that  the 
Ibot  onhr  came  with  the  museum  or  the  Royal  Society  de- 
scribed by  Grew;  and  that  the  picture  was  an  especial  cifi 
from  Edwards.  Edwards's  copy  seems  to  have  been  made 
in  1760,  and  he  himself  nays — 'The  original  picture  was 
drawn  in  Holland  from  the  living  bird  brought  from  St. 
Maurice's  Island  111  the  East  Indies  in  the  early  times  (if 
the  discovery  uf  the  Indies  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  was  the  property  of  the  late  Sir  Hans  Sloan*  le 
the  time  of  bis  death ;  and  afterwards  becoming  my  pn^ 
pevty  I  deposited  it  in  the  BkHidi  Mueevm  as  a  great  euri- 
oaity.  The  above  history  of  the  picture  I  had  from  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  and  the  late  Dir.  Mortimer,  secretary  to  the  Royal 

Sncicly.' 

M.  Morel,  Ecrix'ain  Principal  des  Hopitaux  au  Port- 
Lmas  de  1' Isle  do  France,  writes  as  follows  in  his  paper 
■  Sur  les  oiseaux  monstrueux  noramt^s  Dronte,  Dodo,  Cygne 
Copuchonn6,  Solitaire,  et  Oiseau  do  Nazare,  et  sur  la  rietite 
Isle  dc  Sable  4  60  lieues  enviiwi  de  Madagascar.'  '  TImko 
birds,  ao  well  described  in  tlw  second  volume  of  the  "Jli*- 
torv^MnlsVhj  M.  le  Comte  de  BufTon.  and  of  which  M. 
denname  has  also  spoken  in  his  •  Dictionary  of  Natural 
History,'  under  the  names  of  Dronte,  Dodo,  Hooded  Swan 
(Cygnc  C^puchonne),  Solitary  or  Wild  Turkey  (Dindc  sau- 
vaj,'e)  of  Madago-scur.  Iiavo  never  been  seen  in  the  isles  of 
France,  Bourbon,  Rodriguer,  or  even  the  Seychelles  lately 
discovered,  during  more  than  60  years  since  wlicn  these 
places  have  been  inhabited  and  visited  by  Fiench  i*"Hniett- 
The  oldest  inhabitants  aaaoM  every  one  iialt  thaae  maa- 
ttnm  birds  have  been  always  unknown  to  them.'  After 
■one  remarks  that  the  Pbrtuguese  and  Dutch  who  first 
overran  these  islands  may  have  seen  some  very  lari;c  buds, 
such  as  Emeus  or  Cassowaries,  fiic,  anil  described  iht-ra 
each  after  Ins  own  raaiincr  of  observing,  M.  Morel  thus  pro- 
ccciU:  '  ilowe\er  this  may  be,  u  is  certain  that  for  nearly 
an  age  (depuis  prcs  tin  sitele)  no  one  has  here  seen  an  ani- 
mal of  this  species.  But  it  is  very  probdiU  that  before  the 
isbmds  were  inhabited,  people  might  have  been  able  to  find 
some  species  of  veiy  large  biida»  heavy  and  incapable  of 
*  .  ^  "■»«>•"  ^ho  sojourned  there  soon 
n  them  tnm  the  facility  with  which  they  were 
This  was  what  made  the  Dutch  sailers  coU  the 
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DuJo,  tram  (he  picture 

bird  •  Oiaeaude  dfgoflt*  (Walck-Voegel),  because  they  were 
•urfciU'd  with  the  flesh  of  it.  •  •  •  But  among  all  the 
species  of  birds  which  are  found  on  this  isle  of  sand  and  on 
all  the  other  islets  and  rocks  which  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Isle  of  France,  modem  navigators  have  never 
found  anything  approaching  to  the  birds  above  named,  and 
which  may  be  referred  to  the  number  of  species  which  may 
have  existed,  but  which  have  been  destroyed  by  the  too  great 
facility  with  which  they  are  taken,  and  which  are  no  longer 
founil  excepting  upon  islands  or  coasts  entirely  uninhabited. 
At  Madagascar,  where  there  are  many  species  of  birds 
unknown  m  these  islands,  none  have  been  mot  with  resem- 
bling the  description  above  alluded  to.'  {Oluervaiiont  tur 
la  Physique  pour  Pan  1778.  torn,  xii,  p.  154.  Notes.) 

Mr.  Duncan  thus  concludes  his  paper  above  alluded  to  : 
•  Having  applied,  through  the  medium  of  a  friend,  to  C.Tel- 
fair. Esq.  of  Port  Louis,  in  the  Mauritius,  a  naturalist  of 
great  research,  for  any  information  he  could  furnish  or  pro- 
cure relating  to  the  former  existence  of  the  Dodo  in  that 
island,  I  obtained  only  the  following  partly  negative  sUte- 
ment: —  . 

•  That  there  is  a  very  generalimpression  among  the  inha- 
bitants that  the  Dodo  did  cxi»t  at  Rodriguex.  as  well  as  in 
the  Mauritius  ilstelf ;  but  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  have 
never  seen  it,  nor  Ims  the  bird  or  any  part  of-it  been  preserved 
in  any  museum  or  collection  formed  in  those  islands,  al- 
though some  distingxiished  amateurs  in  natural  history  have 
passed  their  lives  on  them.ai.d  formed  extensive  collections. 
And  with  regard  to  the  supposed  existence  of  the  Dodo  in 
Madagascar,  although  Mr.  Telfair  had  not  received,  at  the 
time  of  his  writing  to  Europe,  a  reply  to  a  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject which  he  had  addressed  to  a  gentleman  resident  on 
that  island,  yet  he  stated  that  ho  had  not  any  great  expecta- 
tions from  that  quarter ;  as  the  Dodo  was  not  mentioned  m 
any  of  his  voluminous  manuscripU  respecting  that  island, 
which  contained  the  travels  of  persons  who  had  traversed 
Madagascar  in  all  directions,  many  of  them  having  no  other 
object  in  view  than  that  of  extending  the  bounds  of  natural 
hutorjr' 


in  the  BritUh  Momuib. 

We  close  this  part  of  the  case  with  the  evidence  of  one 
evidently  well  qualified  to  judge,  and  whose  veracity  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt.  If  this  evidence  be,  as  we  believe  it 
to  be,  unimpeachable,  it  is  clear  not  only  that  the  Dodo 
existed,  but  that  it  was  publicly  exhibited  in  London.  The 
lacunic  in  the  print  represent  the  spaces  occasioned  by  a 
hole  burnt  in  the  manuscript. 

In  Sloanc  MSS.  (No.  1839,  5,  p.  108,  Brit.  Mus.)  is  the 
following  interesting  account  by  L'Estrange  in  his  obsena- 
tions  on  Sir  Thoma-t  Browne's '  Vul<2;ar  Emirs.'  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  paragraph  immediately  follows  one  on  the 
•  Estridge'  (Ostrich). 

'  About  163B,  as  I  walked  London  streets  I  taw  the  pic- 
ture of  a  strange  fowl  hong  out  u^wn  a  cloth  vas 
and  myselfo  with  one  or  two  more  Gen.  in  company  went 
in  to  see  it.  It  was  kept  in  a  chamber,  and  was  a  great 
fowle  somewhat  bigger  than  the  largest  Turkey  Cock  and 
so  legged  and  footed  but  stouter  and  thicker  ana  of  a  more 
erect  shape,  coloured  before  like  the  breast  of  a  yong  Cock 
Fesan  (pheasant),  and  on  the  back  of  dunn  ordcarc  coulour. 
The  keeper  called  it  a  Dodo  and  in  the  ende  of  a  chimney 
in  the  chamber  there  lay  an  heap  of  large  pebble  ston^ 
whereof  hee  gave  it  many  in  our  sight,  some  as  bigg  as  nut- 
megs, and  the  keeper  told  us  shco  eats  them  conducing  to 
digestion  and  though  I  remember  not  how  farro  the  keeper 
was  questioned  therein  yet  I  am  confident  that  afterwards 
she  cast  them  all  agayne." 

BVIDXNCB  ARISINQ  FROV  REMAIXS. 

The  only  existing  recent  remains  attributed  to  the  Dodo 
are,  a  leg  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  head  (a  cast  of 
which  is  in  Brit  Mus.),  and  a  leg  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
at  Oxford,  the  relics  most  probably  of  Tradescant's  bird. 
Whether  the  leg  formerly  in  the  museum  of  Pauw  be  that 
at  present  in  the  British  Museum  may  be,  perhaps,  doubt- 
ful, though  we  think  with  Mr.  Gray  that  they  are  probably 

•  Hits  euriooi  itatenenl  U  tilrieted  In  tb«  rmtnt  edition  of  Sii  HkmbM 
Bievo'i  wotki  by  WUkiui  i  PuWubed  bjr  Picketing. 
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tdantieal:  but  that  the  »pe<;imen  in  the  Bnti^lt  Museum 
did  not  belong  to  Tradescaul's  specimen  is  <  Uur.  fur  it 
•xiHad  in  tb*  ooUsction  belonging  to  the  Royal  Society 
when  Trades«vnt's  *Dodiii^  mm  eomplete.  In  the  *An- 

nal.  >  (li  s  S  ionees'  (tonic  xxi.  p.  103,  Sept  1830)  will  be 
foil  ml  nil  arfoiint  of  an  asscmblapre  of  fossil  bones,  then 
roccntly  discrnori'il,  uikUt  a  ln-il  of  l.na,  i;i  lln-  l-]e  of 
France,  and  sent  to  the  i';uis  Musoum.  Tl:i\\  uluiost  all 
bclonjicd  to  a  large  linng  speciL's  of  Umd-tartuiso,  called 
TesUtdo  Indica,  but  amongst  ihmn  were  the  head,  sternum, 
.and  humerus  of  the  dodo.  'M.Cuvior,'  adds  Mr.  Lyell 
in  hi*  **  PrinciplM  of  GeologTt"  'ahowcd  me  these  raluable 
renrfRB  nt  l^trii^  tad  niumd  n*  that  they  left  no  doubt  in 
his  nind  d»t  the  bug*.  hM  wm  one  of  the  fBlUMeeow 
tribe' 


aaal  ar  Ma  ClkM  MM  sr  (MM  ipMlam, 


In  a  leltiT  aildressC'l  to  tlie'St'rrctary  of  the  Zoolot^ical 
Society,  by  Cliarles.  Telfair,  Esq.,  Curr.  Moinb.  Z.  S.,  dated 
Port  i^iuis  (Mauritius),  November  8,  I and  read  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  tlir  «orioty  on  the  1  JlliMan  h,  1833,  it 
npveued  thatjfr.  Tt  I' 111  IkkI  recently  had  opportunities  of 
making  tome  leiearcbes  about  the  buried  bones  of  t)ie 
Dronte  or  Dodo  found  in  the  Island  of  Rodrigues.  The 
result  of  these  researches  he  oommunieated,  and  enclosed 
letters  addressed  to  him  by  Cel.  Dawkins,  military  seore- 
tary  to  the  Gnvcrnor  of  the  Mauritius*  and  by  H.  Eudes, 

resident  at  Rmlriguez. 

Col  Dawkin<,  it  was  slated,  in  a  rcrent  \u'A  t  i  Rudri- 

Siet,  conversed  with  every  person  whom  he  met  ro-jic<-tnig 
e  Dod'i,  and  betame  convinced  that  the  bird  does  not 
exist  there.  The  general  statement  was  that  no  bird  is  to 
1w  fbund  there  except  the  Omtiea-fatel  and  Parrot.  From 
one  person,  bovevor,  he  learned  the  existence  of  another 
bird,  whirh  was  called  Oiseau  baeiif,  a  name  derived  from  its 
Voice,  which  rc-wimbles  that  of  a  cow.  Kmtn  the  dc^ci  i])'inn 
given  of  it  by  his  mfonnant,  Col.  D:\wkms  :ii  fust  believed 
that  this  bird  wi^  n  iUy  the  /A'  Ai.  hut  on  nlitaining  a 
specimen  of  it,  il  proved  to  be  a  Uauiirt  (appareiitly  refer- 
aple  to  the  Lessrr  Uarinet  of  Dr.  Latham,  the  Sula  Can- 
dida of  Brissun,  and  the  Pelecamu  Paaitor  of  Linna-us).  Il 
is  found  only  in  the  most  secluded  parts  of  the  1  bland.  Col. 
Dawkins  visited  the  caverns  in  which  bones  have  been  dug 
up,  and  dug  in  several  pl:lcc<^,  but  (bund  only  small  pieces 
of  h  itio.  A  be;iutiful  rich  soil  forms  the  gromi'1  wurk  of 
thcui,  winch  IS  from  six  tu  eight  feet  deep,  and  containt)  no 
pebble-..  NoanionlefaiqrdMeriptioninliabttetliesecaves, 
iiol  even  bats. 

M.  Eudes  succeetled  in  digging  up  in  the  lar^e  cavern 
various  bones,  including  some  of  a  large  kind  of  bird,  wliich 
110  lorger  exi^tts  in  the  Island:  these  he  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Tellhir,  hywhom  theywwe  presented  to  the  Zoological 
Soeiety.  The  only  part  of  the  coTem  in  whi^  they  were 
found  was  at  the  eiitr;incv,  where  the  darkness  begins  ;  tho 
little  attention  usually  paid  to  this  part  by  \isitor.s  may  be 
the  reason  why  they  li;.\c  tint  Ixci  prr\ iMiisly  loutxl.  ■ 
Those  near  the  suHkce  were  the  least  injured,  and  they  I 
eeeur  la  the  depth  of  three  fce^  but  mmMM  in  oei»ldef| 


able  quantity;  whence  M.  Endc^  conjectured  that  the  bird 
was  at  all  times  rare,  or  at  len-nt  uncommon.  A  bird  of  lo 
large  a  sice  as  that  indicated  by  tho  bunes  had  never  been 
seen  by  M.  Ooiy,  who  had  resided  forty  year*  on  tlte  isluid. 

M.  Eudes  added  thut  the  Dutch  who  first  landed  at  Rodri> 
jniez  left  cats  there  to  destroy  the  nits  which  annoyed 
tnem:  these  rats  h  ive  since  become  very  numerous,  and 
prove  highly  (U-slrnetive  Id  p,iultry ;  ami  ho  su^gi^sled  the 

Erobabdily  that  llu'y  may  have  deslri>\e(l  (be  lai^'e.  hind  of 
inl  to  which  the  bones  belonged,  by  devouring  the  young 
ones  Us  SI  un  as  the)'  were  hatched,— a  destruction  whkh 
may  |iave  been  completed  long  before  the  IsUnd  was  in* 
habited. 

The  bones  procured  by  M.  Eudes  for  Mr.  Telfair  were 
presented  by  that  gentleman  to  the  Zoological  Society.  At 
the  rca'ltii^  iif  the  letter,  8:c..  they  were  hiid  on  the  tahlc, 
and  ronsi--teil  of  numerous  h-ines  of  the  exiieuulies  cf  one 
or  more  lari;e  sjjceies  of  Tortoise,  se\ei;il  bones  of  the 
hinder  extremity  of  a  lnrf;c  binl,  and  the  head  of  a  huynmu, 
AWih  reference  to  the  metaloi>al  hone  of  the  bird,  whidl 
waii  long  and  strong.  Dr.  Grant  nointcd  out  that  it  pos- 
sessed artieulating  smfbees  for  Ibnr  toes,  three  directed 
forwards  and  one  backwards,  as  iit  the  foot  of  the  JSocb 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  to  which  it  was  rise 
proportioned  in  its  MBgnitude  and  Ibrm.  (ZooL  Froc.  1833 
Pai-t  1.) 

OpimoHs  or  Zoolooibts  aitd  supkmkd  n^cs  in  m 

AmIHU.  SllUBB. 

Pieo.  m  his  edition  of  Bontins.  phices  tho  Dodo  inune- 
diately  before  the  Cassowary ;  and  here  we  mn^  observe  that 
the  figure  of  Bontius  does  not  appear  to  be  identical  with 

the  picture  which  imw  hniif.'s  in  the  Hritish  I^Inseum. 
Though  llicrr'  w  a  uciiernl  r.  -etnhlance  there  are  particular 
differences  v.hi<  h  jju  fir  tush  •\v,  at  allc\ent<.  that  the  figure 
of  Bonlms  and  lint  in  tlie  piruiic  arcdilTerent  ]>ortrait!«. 

Willughby's  eighth  chapter  treats  of  'The  greatest  land 
birds,  of  a  peculiar  kind  by  tliemselves,  which,  by  reason  of 
the  bulk  or  their  bodies,  and  the  snelhiess  of  their  wings, 
connot  fly,  but  only  walk.  The  Ostrirh  wcnpies  the  Isl 
feclion  of  this  chapter,  and  the  Df>rfo  the  fourth  and  last, 
hem^  initnediately  proce<lt;d  by  '  the  Cassovrary  or  I'.ini  u. 
Ray's  section  '  .•\\e'>  roslris  rectiorihus  iiiinus(|ite  hamatis 
maximse,  singula  re-,  et  si;i  i.:ein  ris,  oh  corporuin  molcm  ct 
alarum  brevilatcin  volandi  nnpoH's"  contains  the  panic  birds 
as  Wilhiv'hhy's  eii^hth  chapter,  vi/. :  ihe  (Mfie/i,  the  Ameri- 
can Ostrich,  the  JiiMt,  JSme  or  Cauowarfft  ant^  lastly*  the 
iTodb. 

MoehrinK.  and  after  him,  Brisson,  gives  the  bird,  under 

the  name  of  Rnf  hm,  a  position  next  to  the  Otiriehes  also. 

I?ufl'i»n  pliccs  It  independently. 

l.miueus,  m  his  last  eiliiion  of  the  '  Systeniu  Niitur.T'  (tho 
lJ;h.  1  TGO),  places  the  bird  at  tho  head  of  his'  (inUiiKr* 
Ihe  order  immediately  succeeding  the  '  GraUrP,'  under  the 
name  of  Didiis  iueptus,  and  immediately  before  the  genus 
I'avo  (Peacocks).  The  genus  Stntthio  is  the  last  of  his 
Crafltr,  and  Rhea  (AvMtiean  Ostrich)  the  last  species  of 
Struihio,  so  that  Didut  inKf4u$  stands  between  Struthio 
Ithea,  Linn.,  and  Pavo  enUahu  (the  Peacock).  In  a 
former  edition  Linnxus  had  noticed  the  tuid  under  the 
name  Strulhi  i  rurullatm. 

1-alhain  ni  his  hynojisis  (1  782)  fallowed  Linnirus,  but 
gave  three  species,  viz.,  the  hooded  JJodo,  the  i>('/ilart/ 
Dodo,  and  the  Sazareni'  Dodo. 

Gmclin,  in  bis  edition  of  the '  Systcma  Naturto' (1789K 
makes  Piop/ua  (Trumpeter)  the  last  genus  of  the  Linnsen 
Graltte,  and  Otii  (Bustard)  the  first  genus  of  the  Linnican 
OattittfT,  under  which  last-mentioned  order  bo  arranees 
tliepemii  Diilii^.  placing  it  between  the  sieneia  Sfnttnin 
mid  Piiri),  h  are  both  included  by  (Jnielin  in  the  onler 
(jdlHiifP.  He  also  L'ives  three  .sjweie- :  1st.  / iurj  tits, 
v\hich  he  descrilies  as  'black,  clouded  with  while,  with 
te'radactyle  feet.'  The  following  are  his  synonyms: — 
Didu;  Syst.  Nat.  xii.  1,  p.  267,  n.  1 ;  Struthio  aieuUaitu, 
Syst.  Nat  X.  p.  Ifl5;  Itaphta,  Briss.  At,  5,  p.  14,  n.  I ; 
Cygnut  eueullaiuM,  Niercrab.  Nat.  S31 ;  OaJlua  galtintnrvt 
pere^inwt,  Clus.  KxoL  99.  t.  10;  Olear.  Mus.  *2  ».  t.  13.  f. 
j  :  Dronte,  B<>nt.  Jav.  70.  Buff.  Ilisf.  Nat.  des  Ois  i.  p. 
IM);  Dmi-iirrnpn  or  J'al gh-V»^el ,  Hcrln-rt  it.  p.  I. 
•  is  1  ;  Rnj.  Av.  p.  37,  n.  8;  Wni.  0:n.  p.  I3  t,  t.  -.'7 ; 

£dw.  Glean.  L  294;  Hooded  Dodo»  Lath.  Syn.  iti.  l,p.  J. 
1 70.  Snd.  ZMAtt  wUkriMS  SoUUrin,  Buff.  Hist  ~ 
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im  Oil.  i.  p.  485 ;  Legnat  it  i.  p.  99 ;  Solitary  Dndo.  Latli. 
Syn.  iii  1,  p.  3.  n.  2.  This  species  is  described  by  Gmelin 
a.-*  M-a-.i«d  with  ':r<'v  mni  1>r  >\\a,  with  telradaotylf  t'ri-t.' 
.'^rd.  Di'tiit  iWizurt  iiui: ;  Ot  sraH  Nczari'lh,  at  (hxi'im  de 
Xni'f  ;  Buff  Hist.  Nat.  des  Ois.  i.  p.  C  i  u  ho,  Miwlag. 
1>  1  Ji> ;  y>izttrette  /Wo,  Latli-  Syn.  iii.  I.  p.  4,  n.  A.  Gmulin 
<U'><'ribc3  tliK  species  as  'black,  with  tctradnctyle  feel.' 

BlunHinbich  followed  Linnnns ;  md  Dam6nl  and  Vicillot 
folluwed  Latham. 

Temminck  instituted  in  hi*  *  Analyse  du  Syst^me  Gt<ii6ral 
d'Ornifholoajie,'  the  ordw  Irwrtes,  for  tlio  Dodo  and  the 
Apfertji  ;  i  birds,  as  Mr.  Yarrell  in  his  paper  on  the 
Aj'trry  r  iTnins  Z  of.  vol.  i,  p.  71 )  observes,  di(lcrins» 
dcridirdly  fn  iii  l  arh  other  in  their  bealis:  l>ut  in  ir)i  ri m  i' 
to  their  imji^rfect  wina^  as  alao  in  the  nature  of  their 
external  mverinir,  having  ohvious  relation  to  tho  speric)! 
included  in  hit  order  Curaofvt.  *  But»'  add;i  Mr.  YarrelL '  the 
situation  ehoaen  Ibr  this  order  /tifrfei,  at  tho  entreme  end 
of  his  systenwtie  arranjiicnicnt.  Irads  me  to  infer  that  M. 
Teinminok  considered  as  imaginary  the  subjects  for  \«'hich 
it  was  formed.* 

lUi^cr.  in  his  Prodromm  nftll),  instituted  tiiu  ordor 
liir'])ti  for  the  rcfi'jitiKti  of  iln-  Dm/n  uloin',  Aptm/TDui 
b«'mg  then  known,  and  he  placed  it  itninediattdy  preceding 
his  Curtoret,  containiuj;  the  Struthioxix  Birdt. 

Cuvier,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Rigne  Animat  at  tlie 
end  of  bis  notiee  on  his  family  Brevrpgntm  (LefAulm^s, 
SinitMo,  Linn.),  has  tho  followint;  note  appended  to  his 
description  of  the  last  species  Ithea.  'I  cannot  place  in 
t!ii^  f!ilile  siiccio*  but  tiii'Uy  known,  or,  i:i  ire.  so  little  au- 
tlu'iiiio  as  iliii>o  vliich  ('(iinp  i  e  the  frenu-  lii  lat.  The  first 
or  tin-  Dn  nfi' ( }Jiilii<!  in-j  tui)  w  (iii'iy  kiiowit  from  a  do- 
Kfiption  given  by  ihf  first  Dutch  iiaviijators,  and  preserved 
by  Closius, /?.ro/.  p.  99,  and  by  an  oil-jmintiug  of  the  same 
epoeh  copied  hy  Edwards,  pi.  294 ;  tot  the  doscription  of 
Herbert  is  puerile,  and  all  the  others  are  copied  tnm  Clu- 
sios  and  Kdwaids.  It  would  seem  that  tho  siwries  has  en- 
tirely disappeared,  snd  we  now  possess  no  more  of  it  at  the 
prcM'iit  d.iy  than  a  foot  presorvwl  in  tlv  Bnti~h  Mi;-^i  im 
(Shiw,  Nat.  Mifrell.  pi.  14;J),  and  n  hen'l  in  bad  c  .mlaiun 
in  tho  A-biiii'lcnu  Mii-cum  at  OkI'jI'I.  The  bill  ilin's  nut 
seem  tti  l>o  witb  iut  some  i«  l  ii:  ju  tu  ihut  ol  ihe  Auks  {Pin- 
gounn),  ;uid  tlui  foot  Woid<i  lioar  considerable  reseaiblanco 
to  that  of  the  Pmgmttt  (ManchoU),  if  it  were  palmated. 
TIWMCond  species,  or  tho  Solilain  iDidtu  ^iaritu), 
testa  only  on  the  leetinfionjr  of  Ltfuat,  Vtf.  i  p.  98, »  man 
vho  has  disfli^red  the  best  known  animals,  such  as  the 
lUppovottttnut  and  iMmanlin.  Finally,  tho  third  specif'-, 
or  L'Oi$e<m  de  Nazare  (Didus  S^isarennf),  h  only  known 
ih  -iiUHii  Fr.Mir-oi--  Cr\i,iclio,  who  re[;ards  it  as  the  s;unc  a-, 
the  JJronte,  and  yet  only  L^ives  it  three  liic>,  m  bile  all  oUitr 
authors  give  four  to  tbc  U.onte.  No  one  has  been  able  to 
see  any  of  these  birds  unce  thsM  Tojagers.'  In  tho  second 
edition  (1899)i,<h«  note  it  npatltd  with  the  addition  of  a 
netice  of  A^^ttft.  With  «v«iy  invvmiee  Ibr  the  great 
soolofist  who  wrote  it,  it  is  imposiible  to  avoid  ebservini!; 
iho  hasto  and  inc(irTectne88  which  mark  it.  Hi-i  o|)inions 
certainly  underwent  considCTable  modification.  Wiu  n  lip 
was  in  lliis  count n  at  the  period  uf  tlio  la->t  Frcncb  r.-To- 
I'.ition,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  tbe  head  pret^ervt  rl 
in  tho  AshmoWn  nluseum,  and  the  foot  in  tho  Hriti-b 
Mttseum,  and  he  doubted  the  identity  of  this  species  with 
thai  of  which  the  painting  is  preserved  in  the  National 
eollgction.  Lyotl  mentions  these  daahts*  and  we  must 
here  recall  to  the  reader  the  geologist's  statement  above 
nnu'lc'l  f.i,  that-  Cuvier  showed  him  tiie  v:il.iabb>  remains  in 
l'.ii  i5  and  that  he  assured  him  ih.il  they  b-ft  no  dimbi  on 
111-  imiu!  tlrit  the  bn^'i*  binl  wa>  one  of  tho  fJalbnaf cmi- 
inbe.  iSur  Queiijuen  Ome/nefu,  4-c->  An».  des  Hci.,  tomo 
xxi.,  p.  103.  Sept..  1830.) 

Shaw,  as  appears  indeed  from  Ciivicr's  note,  made  men- 
tionrftheDMO  in  his  Naturalist's  Miscellany  (plates  i  ii 
and  (ivitm  ft  llcnt««r  the  hMd  nttaerved  in  the  Ash- 
molenn  Husenm,  nnd  in  his  Zooloi^t  Lectures.  The  eon- 
linuer  of  bi-  '  Zwdo'n-'  has  tbr  f  il!  nving  swecpini;  notice  of 
\hf  bird  — 'Tl'.o  Ti  mn  of  Erlw.irds  ajipv-ars  to  have  existed 
iiiily  HI  the  iniUKination  (if  ih:»l  arlist,  or  thu  sj'Oi  ic-.  lias 
iK-cfi  Utterly  exiirpaled  since  his  time,  vibu  h  w  roam  ly 
probable.  Its  beak  is  said  to  be  deposited  m  ilu-  .Ashum- 
lean  Museum  at  Oxford,  and  a  foot  in  the  colleciton  in  the 
Btilith  Mvavum.  TUo  former  ap|>ears  rather  to  belong  to 
aotne  uakMnm  «p«desof  albatniss  than  to  a  bird  of  this 
,  ml  the  btter  to  •ootlwr  oaknowB  bird ;  but  upon 


what  authority  it  bus  boon  stated  to  belonj^  to  the  Dodo,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  »b'tL>niiiiie.  .V  |jaiuting  by  Kdwnr  ls  still 
e.xists  in  ibc  H;i;ish  MiNcmn.' 

'This  hasiy  judsmenl,'  says  Mr.  iiuncan  in  his  paper  in 
the  Zoological  Journal,  *  is  fully  reluled,  e-pe.  lallv  b>  llie 
exisiins;  head,  .md  tho  exact  resemblance  of  the  le^  ai  Ox- 
fonl  to  that  in  London.* 

Mr.  Vuorh  in  his  paper  'On  the  Natural  AffinitiVs  that 
connect  the  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds'  (i-ww.  Tran*.. 
vol.  xiv.,  p.  3'J3,  n^ad  Dccvrnhtr  .t.  l^-23».  thus  wiiicson 
the  subject  of  the  LloJo  .■ — ■  CouBiderabie  doubts  have  .arisen 
as  to  the  jirosont  existence  of  the  Linna-an  JJidi/t ;  ami 
thoy  liavo  been  increased  by  the  consideration  of  the  num. 
iicrbss  opportunities  that  have  bitterly  occurred  of  a.ccr- 
tunna;^  tho  existence  of  these  birds  in  those  situations,  the 
isles  of  Mauritius  and  Boorhon,  whero  they  were  orieinally 
alleged  to  havo  been  ftund.  That  they  once  exi^inl  I  bo- 
Ue*e  cannot  be  questioned.  Besides  the  descript  ions  |,'iwn 
by  voyaaers  of  undoubted  autb  n  iiy.  ibc  rcln-^  nt  a  spc-cimen 
prescrvwl  in  the  public  re|Kisito'y  ol  tin*  couatry,  i>ear  de- 
cisne  record  of  tho  fact  Tho  most  probable  suppt>sili.)n 
that  we  can  form  on  the  subject  is,  that  the  race  li;i»  be- 
come extinct  in  the  before-mentioned  ntands  in  conse- 
(|uence  of  the  value  of  the  bird  as  an  article  of  food  to  the 
earlier  settleia,  and  il«  incapability  of  escaping  from  pur- 
suit. Tb»  oomeoluiw  is  sttnuqitbaDed  by  the  consideration 
of  the  gradual  deereaseof  a  nearly  oonteirainons  in>oup,  tho 
0/»«  tarda  of  our  British  oniitliology.  wliicb,  from  siiiiilnr 
CAUscs,  ym  have  every  reason  to  suspect  will  shortly  be  los-t 
to  this  country.  We  may,  liowevcr,  still  entertain  s  inc 
hopes  that  the  Ihdus  may  be  recovered  m  tiio  south-eastern 
part  of  that  %'ast  continent,  hitherto  so  little  oxplore<l.  which 
adjoins  tliose  islands,  and  whence.  indc<^,  it  seems  to  have 
been  origiiully  imported  into  them.  I  dwell  upon  these 
circumstances  with  moia  particukrity,  as  tlie  disappearance 
of  this  group  gives  us  some  grounds  fbr  asserting,  that 
many  chasms  which  occur  in  the>chain  of  affinities  ihromdi 
out  nature  maybe  accounted  for  on  the  suppositioti  ot  a 
sinulai-  extinction  of  a  (■oiinc<'tinp  sjierics.  llrrc  we  Ioni- 
an instance  of  the  former  existence  uf  a  species  that,  as  tar 
as  wl'  I  an  now  conclu'le,  is  no  longer  to  be  found;  while 
the  link  wlnuh  ii  supplied  in  nature  was  of  coa«iderable 
importance.  The  bird  in  question,  from  every  account 
which  we  have  of  its  economy,  and  Aom  the  appearance  of 
its  head  and  Ibot;  is  doeidedly  GaUinaceons ;  and,  from  the 
insufficiency  of  its  wings  for  the  purposes  of  flight,  it  may 
with  equal  certainty  l>e  |in)ncuni"eil  to  lioof  the  Stnithimut 
striiciiivc,  aiui  n  ferable  to  the  present  family.  But  the  foot 
lia-.  a  strong  Itiiid  t(»e.  nnd.  wiiK  the  exception  of  its  beinj; 
mure  robust,— HI  ulueh  characicr  it  >ttll  i«Uieres  to  the  N7r«- 
thinnider, — it  eorrespuads  exactly  with  the  foot  of  the  Lin- 
nsmn  genus  C'mr,  that  commences  the  succeeding  fiimily. 
The  bird  thus  becomeo  osculant,  and  forms  a  strong  point 
of  junction  between  thsae  two  conterminous  groups ;  which, 
though  evidently  anpniaebinicoaeh  other  in  gunaial  pointB 
of  .similitude.  wouH  not  exhibit  that  intimate  bond  oToon- 
iicxion  which  we  have  SL-cn  to  J)rt'^ail  almost  uniformly 
1  l!rou^,'bont  tho  ncighbuunui;  sllbll^,l^ions  of  nature,  were 
it  not  for  the  intervention  of  ibis  important  genus.' 

M.  Ix^sson,  111  his  Manual  (1828),  after  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Dodo  (genus  Dronle,  Didtu,  Linn.,  Jinp/ius, 
Mochrinp.  Brissoii),  says  that  tho  genus  includes  but  one 
s]u  i  ics  wliicb  may  be  considered  as  at  all  aulhenlicnted, 
and  which  exists  no  longer;  this  a  the  Dronte*  IHdiu 
-  tneptut,  doeribod  by  CInsius,  ex.  p.  99,  figured  by  Edwards, 
pi.  294.  *  They  possess,*  he  adds.  '  a  f  x)t  and  bead  of  it  at 
London,  figured  in  Shaw's  MisceU..  pL  H3  and  160."  Then 
coiiu-s  tl'.i-  following  statement: — '  M.  Tcniiiiiiick  has 
adopted,  after  bhaw,  the  genus  Apterux,  which  iie  thus 
describes.'  M.  Lesson,  aher  giving  the  description  and 
noticing  the  only  known  species,  Aptttyx  Awlralis,  pro- 
ctL'ds  to  make  the  following  i|ueiies:  'May  not  the  J}nmt» 
be  the  Cvsoisary  of  the  East  Indieib  to  which  has  been 
added  tbe  Mil  of  an  Albatioia?  It  fa  said  that  it  was  once 
\  cry  enmmon  in  the  Islands  of  France  and  of  Bourboilt  and 
lliat  the  lormer  n-ceivcd  the  nomc  of  the  Tsleof  Ccrne  from 
these  birds.  May  not  the  ^/j^prvr  of  M.  Truiinin  1;  be 
ftiundt-fl  on  the  frngments  of  the  t)r<>tiff  p!i'-im\l-<1  i!i  ibe 
Museum  of  London  To  make  tin-  ri  ni'o  Mon  c. ■lui'lcie. 
^i.  Lesson  places  unmedintely  bci  re  the  genus  Uronto 
the  Emiiu  Kirikivi,  Dromicnut  A  (  fl?  Zetandi(»,  Less., 
which  is  no  other  than  tbe  Af4«ryx  Amtrali*  of  Shav.  and 
vbieb  has  boon  lo  waU  dasenlwd  andT  ftgntad  by  Ur* 
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Ywrdl  in  the  tot  wlimw  <rf  tlx  Ii»na>crtfiM  of  tha  Zoo- 
k^eal  SAciety  of  London. 

M.  (le  BlainviUe,  in  a  memoir  on  ihe  Didus  ineptui,  read 
bt  fari'  the  A<  ailcniy  of  Scienci^s  on  the  301h  of  AugusI, 
is:ui,  and  {uililishod  in  the  '  Xonvellcs  Aniiak-^  iIm  Mu- 
seum d'HistoJre  Naturello'  (tome  iv.,  p.  1.  4to.,  Fans,  Wii), 
enters  at  large  into  the  history  of  the  hird,  and  terminates 
Usliotof  authors  thus:  '  Finally,  not  long  ago  (asscx  der- 
niltMnont)  in  England,  an  anonymous  author,  whom  I 
boUevo  to  be  Mr.  Moe  Imj.  has  tetarncd  to  the  idea  that 
this  genus  to  bo  piooM  among  the  GalUnaccous  birds. 
Ni'vi  rtlu'les*,  although  he  pronounces  that  the  Dronte  is 
deciikdly  a  bird  nf  ihis  family,  he  adds,  that  it  may,  with 
the  same  certuitity,  be  referred  to  the  StruthtonicUe,  on 
account  of  the  sraailness  of  its  wini?s;  but,  adfls  ho,  as  Ihe 
foot  is  pn>\ulf(l  with  a  hallux  ((Knu  e),  it  deiwls  (s'eloignc) 
fiom  this  family  to  opitcoach  the  genus  Corax,  qui  doit  la 
eOUUHgmeer,  arci»«£iig  to  him.  Thus  it  is  one  of  those 
gooera  which  ho  nomet  oioulont,  forming  the  pa<i«ii^'c  from 
one  group  to  anotber/  Who  thit  iiumymou!>  autlior  may 
be  wo  do  not  preeume  to  Kueao.  but  «e  have  the  best  au- 
thority for  asserting  tbot  Mr.  W.  S.  Mae  Leav  it  not  the 
person.  From  the  context,  we  think  it  prol>ai)lc  tliaf  Mr. 
Visors*!*  opinions  above  given  are  alluded  lo,  Corax  being 
a  iiiikiiriiu  for  Cra.r. 

M.  do  BlainviUe,  after  giving  the  different  points  on  wlii.  h 
the  claim  of  the  Dodo  to  be  oonaidered  a  gallinaceous  bird 
mta,  and  the  reuons  for  and  against  it,  thus  proceeds  :— 
'Among  the  orders  of  birds  which  include  the  largest 
ipeeiea^  them  only  remain  tho  biida  of  pcey  vttli  vlucli  the 
Dodo  cmn  be  eompared ;  and  ft  leems  to  ns  tbtt  it  to  to 
them  that  the  bird  bears  tlie  jjrealest  resfmblancc.'  In 
proof  of  this  il  is  nccusjiary  to  uUuud  to  the  following  ob- 
»er\'aiions : — 

1.  I'he  eye«  arc  situated  in  the  same  {>art  of  the  bill  as 
in  Cathartet. 

2.  Tlie  nostrils  arc  oval,  situated  very  forward,  and  with- 
out a  sujienor  srale,  asi  in  those  birds. 

3.  Tlie  form  of  the  skull,  its  grett  nidth  in  the  inter- 
orbitary  tpace,  and  its  ihtness  «t  Ae  sindput,  are  also 
nearly  the  same  as  in  those  vultures. 

4.  Even  the  colour  of  the  bii),  and  the  two  caruncular 
folds  of  the  origin  of  tbociuvod  fut^  iittoearly  the  same 

as  in  those  birrls. 

5.  The  sjiet  ies  of  hood  wbii^h  the  skin  TonTis  at  tlie  root 
of  the  bill,  and  which  have  earned  for  the  Dodo  the  name 
of  Cygnut  cuemUaim,  haa  a  very  similar  dii^oaitjon  in 
CtOharim, 

6.  The  almoat  entiio  nudity  of  the  noeb.  as  veil  as  its 
HIMemsh  colour  seen  tbnu^h  the  few  doirny  feathers  which 
cover  it,  arc  also  cbanctenatic  of  the  vulture. 

7.  The  fi)i'm,  the  number,  and  the  disposition  of  the  toes, 
as  wi'll  as  the  force  and  curvature  of  the  i  laws,  indicate  a 
bird  (if  that  family  at  least  as  much  as  a  ^fallinaceous  bird. 

H.  The  scAly  system  of  the  tarsi  and  of  the  toes  more 
rcHemble?  al!>o  what  is  found  in  Calkartet  than  what  is 
observed  in  the  GaWmweowr  birds. 

9,  Tbo  kind  of  AM  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  evm 
tta  niiaeidBr  stouad^  are  iband  in  one  order  aa  wdl  aa  in 
Ibo  other. 

10.  Lastly,  M.  de  Blainxille  notice?;  Ilie  absence  of  the 
spur  (i'eignt),  which  ho  remarks  is  ueaii^  characteristic  of 
the  Galhnaceou-1  birdx. 

M.  de  BlainviUe,  after  expreutng  a  hope  that  both  the 
Ayp-Aye  {Cheiromyt,  which  has  not  been  seen  a  second 
time  since  the  dan  of  Sonnerat)  and  the  Dodo  may  be  yet 
recovered  in  Oa  mterior  of  MadagaMar,  thus  coneliides  bis 
BMmoir:— 

*  I.  There  exist  in  the  Bngiish  eolleetions  trams  of  at 
least  three  individuals  of  a  large  species  of  walking  bird 
(oiVrau  mareheur),  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of 
D(tdo,  Dronte,  Didu$  ineptm. 

'2.  These  traces  exist  in  Eiir(>]>fi  since  the  eporh  wlien 
the  Dutch  began  to  take  part  in  tlic  disrovcry  of  the 
passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Plope,  that 
Is  to  say,  about  1394. 

'3.  Ibo  name  of  Dodo  u  einployed  for  the  first  time  by 
Herbert;  that  of  DronU  by  Fiao^  but  without  ita  being 
poaaible  to  arnvo  at  the  origin  and  etymology  of  these  do- 
nominations. 

'  1.  Tile  munlry  of  this  bird  is  tlic  I>lc  i  T  France ;  there 
being  nolhmg  to'  prove  positivclv  that  ii  has  been  found 
tttiiar  at  Bourbon  «  Uxwumm, u  bM  beett  tliovght. 


owiQg  to  the  confiision,  no  doubt,  between  the  Dodo  and 
SeUtah^  of  Leguat. 

•  5.  The  DroHt»  should  be  avptoiumatad  to  or  even  plaeod 
in  the  order  of  rapacious  bims,  near  the  Tulhnea,  ratbsr 

tliaii  in  that  of  ihe  r.alliiiacfMiuK  birds,  and.  for  stronger 
reasons,  rather  lliau  among  the  Gnillalores  (Ech(usieri),ox 
near  the  Penarnim  iMunrh'itft). 

'6.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  bird  has  disap- 
pcare<l  from  the  number  of  livinp  animals.  If  this  is 
poitsible  in  the  case  of  the  Isle  of  France,  it  is  not  probable 
m  the  case  of  Madagascar,  the  productions  of  which  areas 
little  known,  and  which  bafamgib  up  to  a  certain  peia^  to 
the  same  archipelago. 

'There  remains  another  question  to  discuss,  namely,  wbf 
Iher  tlie  incnistod  bones  which  have  been  lately  sent  io  M 
Cuvier  from  the  I&le  of  France  really  belonged  to  the  Dodn, 
as  M.  Cuvier  was  led  to  believe.  It  is  a  <}iiesfion  wbu  h 
would  bo  must  easily  solved  by  the  immediate  eompun-'on 
of  these  bones  with  the  pieces  presened  in  England.  If 
this  was  iO|  which  the  difference  of  height  in  the  tatwA 
bone  docs  not  pcmit  us  to  believe,  it  woiud  be  at  the  nme 
time  proved  that  the  Dodo  existed  also  at  Rodriguez,  fbr 
tlie-e  Iwiries  liavc  been  found  in  this  isle  in  a  cave  (;;rotte), 
iis  M.  Quoy,  wilt)  saw  ihtia  on  his  passjajje  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  has  assured  me,  and  not  at  the  Isle  of  Kraiire, 
under  beds  of  lava,  a.%  M.  Cuvier  has  stated  from  erroneous 
information,  in  bis  note  read  lately  to  the  aeademy.  Then 
there  would  be  nearly  a  certainty  that  the  Do<lo  >ahs  a 
Gallinaceous  bird;  but  in  making  the  observation  that 
these  faonea  come  from  the  Isle  of  FemandcB,  and  Uwt  tbe 
deaeriptfcm  of  the  Solitaine  of  hegvait  accords  siifflciaatly 
well  with  a  bird  of  this  order,  or  at  least  with  a  Hallino- 
gralle,  it  might  be  that  the  bones  actually  in  the  liands  of 
M.  C  uvier  were  no  other  than  those  of  the  SuhtaryBinl 
properly  so  called,  and  not  those  of  the  true  Dronte,* 

Tho  memoir  is  illustrated  with  four  plates:  the  first  is  a 
coloured  copy  of  the  head  of  the  Dodo  from  the  Mn^'um 
portrait,  of  the  size  of  the  original.  In  the  painiin?  the 
author  obeerves  the  head  is  at  least  a  fiwt  long  from  tha 
occiput  to  the  extremity  of  the  bill ;  but  tho  head  atOxftrd 
is  only  eight  inches  and  a  half,  or  about  two-thirds.  The 
bUl,  he  adds,  makes  out  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
lcii)4tli.  The  second  plate  frivcs  a  profile  of  the  Oxfurd 
head  from  a  sketch  taken  from  the  original,  and  a  view  »f 
the  hamc  seen  from  above,  and  skulls  of  the  Vrubii  and 
Vidtur  Papa.  Plate  3  gives  two  views  of  ttie  foot  pre- 
served in  tne  British  Museum,  and  the  remains  of  the  fool 
at  Oxford :  a  foot  of  the  Heath-cock  (Coq  de  Bruvireh  a 
foot  a  Pengvui,  and  a  foot  of  Vultur  Bipa.  Plato  4 
gives  a  profile  of  the  cast  of  tit*  head  at  Oxfiwd,  and  a  view 
of  the  same  seen  from  below. 

In  tho  British  Museum  (1837)  in  ca.s«i  6'  fRooin 
XIII.)  are  the  Oslrich;  Buttards  '  which  in  nia-iiv  respects 
arc  allied  to  the  GaUinaceous  Birds ;*  the  foot  and  ca-t  of 
the  head  of  the  Dodo  above  alluded  to:  the  Cnurtrr  and  Pra- 
tincole;  and  at  p.  99  of  the  Synopsis  <1S32)  we  have  Ibe 
following  observations :  '  Over  the  door  adjoining  the 
twelfth  room  is  an  original  painting  of  the  Dodo,  presented 
to  the  Museum  by  George  Sdtrain%  Esq.,  the  celebrated 
ornithological  artist,  and  copied  in  htt  works,  plate  No.  394, 
who  say.s  it  was  '  drawn  in  Holland,  firom  a  livini^  bird 
hrouijht  from  St.  Maurice's  Island  in  the  East  Indiw.' 
The  only  remains  t  f  tiiii  bii  i  ai  present  known  ore  a  foot 
(case  66)  in  this  collection  (presented  by  tl»  Royal  Society) 
and  a  head  and  foot,  said  to  liave  belonged  to  a  specimen 
which  was  formerly  in  Tradescant's  Museum,  but  is  now  in 
the  Aslunolean  Museum  atOlftrd.  The  tuH  of  the  head 
above  mentioned  <in  the  same  caao)  wna  pratcnted  bjT  P> 
Duncan,  Esq.  Tne  bird  in  the  shortneas  of  the  wiagi 
rc.-it  iiiblcs  the  ostrich,  but  f  i  l,  in  general,  rather  re- 
sembles that  t)f  the  coramou  in  ',  Lind  the  beak,  from  the 
position  of  its  nostrils,  is  m  i  r  ncnrlv  allied  to  the  Vultures; 
£0  that  its  true  place  in  the  series  of  birds,  if  indeed  such 
a  i>ird  ever  Matty  auilad,  la  not.  aa  y«t^  ntisAelarily  daiw* 
mmed.' 

Mr.  Swainson  (Natural  Hitiory  and  Chu^eaHo*  ^ 
Birdt,  making  of  the  biias  of  prey,  says  (p.  Wh 

'  The  third  and  last  r^pe  of  this  fkmily  appears  to  us  to  be 

the  Speriftitry  rW/i//-'- ff  Afri:M,  f.rni'ii-  •.]ir  f;f.TUis  6't,T'>- 
!:eriiniit.  At  least  w  c.  (  aii:iiit  ussi^u  it  to  any  other  known 
division  of  ihc  Rajitore.f,  I'  ltlmut  separating  it  much  more 
widely  from  its  congeners  than  oar  present  state  of  kaoW' 
lailgnwiUaaMtkm.  UfeM  te«ttMU^WNd,tkaiAto 
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remarkable  bird  represented  one  of  the  primary  dhrtaioof  of 
ihm  vholfl  order;  ia  whkh  cite  it  woi^itind  betwasa  the 
owls  and  the  Doibf  but  its  aimllaritjr  to  the  ToltiiKt  and 

the  fblcons,  in  our  opinion,  is  too  great  to  favour  this  sup- 
position ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  subsequently  ap- 
pear that  the  circle  of  the  Falmnid/p  is  sufl'n  iently  cotnplcie 
to  show  that  it  does  not  enter  into  that  family.'  After 
some  other  ub»c nations,  Mr.  Swainson  concludes  his  db- 
8er\-ations  on  the  Secretary  thus;  '  It  must  be  n-nicmbcpwl, 
also,  that  the  very  same  objections  occur  against  placing 
thia  biid  (the  Sterttarp)  botiraen  the  Strimka  (owls)  and 
the  HfdUler  (Bodoi).  as  thoee  ve  hevo  Mhneted  af^inst 
considering  it  as  the  grallatorial  type  of  the  Vttlturidtr.' 

That  a  bird  or  birtu  called  by  the  name  of  Dndo  and  the 
other  appellations  which  we  luicl  not  here  repeat  once 
cxisteil,  we  think  the  evidence  al>o\c  j;iven  sufficiently 
proves.  We  have,  indeed,  heard  doubts  expres.se<l  whether 
the  Museum  portrait  was  taken  *  from  a  living  bird,'  and 
ban  aLw  beard  it  suggested  that  the  picture  may  represent 
a  mebnen  nade  up  of  the  body  of  an  oetrieh  to  which  the 
bOfaod  lege  of  oth«r  blvit  bav*  bean  attaehad.  Atid  bete 
it  is  that  the  destruction  of  Tradescant's  speefaneii  becomes 
a  sottiee  of  the  greatest  regret  Whaterer  was  the  con- 
dition of  that  specimen,  as  long  as  the  skin  wxs;  preserved 
there  existed  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether  it  was  real 
or  a  made-up  monster;  and  when  the  Vicc-Chancellor  and 
the  other  curaton  in  making  their  lustration  gave  the  fatal 
Bod  of  approbation  they  deetroved  that  evidence.  With 
rmaid  to  tko  fietun  vabavaenoeavoured  to  place  it  before 
tfaa  Mtdaraswdl  as  oar  Ibuitad  means  win  permit,  in  order 
tfaaft  ba  may  have  an  opportunitv  of  judging  fk>m  the  in- 
ternal evidence  as  to  the  probability  of  the  portrait  being 
taken  from  a  living  bird,  and  with  this  view  we  ha\c  ^'ivcii 
tht?  a(  l  esMiriu!.  as  they  appear  in  the  i)ainting  as  well  as  the 
principal  lifrure. 

Mr.  Gray,  amon^  others,  still  inclines,  we  believe,  to  the 
opinion  that  the  bird  reproeeiltcd  was  made  up  by  joining 
the  head  of  a  bird  of  prey  approaching  the  Vultures,  if  not 
boloiwing  to  that  family.*  to  the  legs  of  a  Gallioaeeous  bird, 
aad  us  opinion,  from  bis  atlainmeats  and  axpaiiMiei^  is 
vorthy  of  all  respect.  But.  if  this  be  granted,  see  what  we 
have  to  deal  with.  Wo  Inue  thm  two  ^ju'cic-:,  wliich  are 
either  extinct  or  ha\e  eseapi  cl  the  lesc  ai  i  lu  s  uf  all  zwlo- 
gists  to  ai  1  .iQiit  fur,  one,  u  bird  of  prey,  tu  ji.il^e  from  its 
bill,  lar^'er  than  the  Goiulor  ;  the  other  a  Gallinaceous  binl, 
whose  pillar-like  legs  must  have  supported  an  enormous 
body.  As  to  the  stories  of  the  disgusting  quality  of  tlie 
fleab  of  the  bird  found  and  eaten  Iqr  the  Dutch,  that  will 
^i|^  hot  little  in  the  scale  whan  m  taka  the  axpreasion 
to  M,  what  it  really  was,  indicative  of  a  eompamtiTe  prefer- 
cnco  for  till.'  turtle-doves  there  found,  after  feedin:^  on 
Diidoi  utque  ad  nttuxi  am.  '  Ahvay;*  I'arti  iil^'i'?,'  has  be- 
come almost  proverbial,  anrl  we  find  from  Liws.m  liow  a 
repetitioa  of  the  most  delicious  food  paiU.  '  We  cooked 
onr  supper,'  says  that  traTcUer,  '  but  having  neither  bread 
nor  ml^  oar  aU  turkeys  began  to  be  loathsome  to  us, 
aldMogb  we  mm  never  wanting  of  a  good  appetite,  yet 
a  eontmuance  of  one  dial  nada  oa  weary;'  aad  again, 
*  By  the  way  our  guide  kilted  more  tmkeys,  and  two  pol- 
eats,  which  ho  cat,  esteeming  them  before  fat  turkeys.' 

With  regard  to  tlie  form  of  the  bill,  we  must  be  careful 
how  we  lay  too  much  strew  on  that  Who  w  ould  have  ex- 
pected to  and  a  bill  *  long,  slender,  smooth,  and  polished, 
in  ftm  MaamUiiig  tint  ofaniM^bttt  latharinoN  stiali^t 

•  Mr.  Gr,>y'«  rcaviiii  fur  oinM<l«rio(  the  Dodo  •>  lic'.niiijit.^  t.j  '.lit  Fr.^  i.jret 
cUtljr  mt  uD  tlM  (i>lU>»ia«  fuu,  praaiilni,  at  he  dort,  that  it  it  to  b«  bora* 
la  mM  tktf  In  iha  Raptorial  binU  Ik*  trnm  of  lb*  UU  U  thtir  chM  mMmI 
clufMUr.  wkirh  ii  not  th*  cbm  wtth  the  OnlkJom  or  ttw  AfaMww.wlnw 

thr  form  of  Itir  !rtl  jod  ln(i  »r»  the  ctiif  f  rhar^ctrr  of  iht  oftfr. 


i  lis  4  f'Wf,  a.  itijV       Mrmo  Iti  iht  em. I 


«b«r*  tiw  (uidi  of  lh«  Cm  mtf  dt.liDctW  rxhibitnl,  r.prcUlly  Of  et  tlte  back 
•rUMMMrib.  Tha  C«r«  l(  only  feund  la  Itie  lUptof  l*J  btidi. 

*t.  Th*  MMtHI*  an  placad  aiaetly  In  froat  of  the  Cert,  thcr  are  in  the 
othfT  Roptnrti:  iJwy  araoral,  and  nearljr  erfct,  at  ihrj  »rt  in  lh»  true  Vui- 
;.r,«,  ami  la  lhat  uruni  lUooe,  aD<i  not  Inngitiulinal  tbry  are  iii  the  Co 
lAur  rt,  all  ihe  0«Uaa<#»iu  hirdt,  OraildtUTfi  aiul  Xalalaret,  and  tb«>  an 
nakrd  and  coTrrrd  with  an  afcbcd  leale.  a«  ii  Ih*  eaia  in  all  Ua*  Oai/iaaw*. 

■  a  In  Edwardi'i  pteinn  the  bill  U  reprcaratcd  ai  madi  hoalMd  (Uka  Um 
R/ip'iT.i '  at  tha  lip:  a  chnracirr  which  ■nknwalthr  aaMMt  l»  WlW»l  M 
<  >ir..>4  l>««d.aitlut  tp^Timrn  it  detUtH itttS  fcWlf  ifcWilh rfthaMBi 
a4ul  ooIt  >b<m  the  fbrm  uf  ilie  buuy  rare. 

•Willi  nt»td  to  the  liuofthr  bill,  it  ii  tob<  obssnrfLllWt  thit  partTarin 
gWMlf  io  th«  dilTenml  tixxia  uf  vullum.  indeaal  lAWnA  ao,  that  Ihrra  it  no 
Wmtm  to  brlirve  lhat  lha  Uid  of  tb«  Uxlord  hcail  WM  much  Utft  Uiau  turae 
llllMltlK^a  Tulturri. 

•  WUh  »| 
of  Ikf 
tha 


rd  M  the  fiwi.' wMa  Mr.  Onj,  MthM  all  Um  eharaeten  of  Uial 


and  depreiaed  at  the  base*,'  on  an  Bman-IHta  bodywitb 
rasorial  '1^  and  feet  ?  Yet  lueb  is  the  form  of  Apteryx. 
As  to  the  argument  arising  from  the  absence  of  the  spur  it 

is  worth  but  little  at  best ;  and  it  may  he  s;iid  in  favour  of 
those  who  would  place  the  Dudo  between  the  Sirutbious 
and  Calliiiareous  birds,  that  Ita ahaanee  in  —eh  mn  poeiilaBt 
bird  would  be  expected. 

If  the  picture  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  cut  in  Bon- 
tius  be  faithful  representations  of  a  creature  tlun  living,  to 
make  such  a  bird  a  biidaf  prey— a  Vultuie^  in  the  ordinaiy 
Bcccptaiion  of  the  teim— would  be  to  set  all  tba  nsaal  laws 
of  adaptation  at  deSance.  A  Ynlture  without  winfs!  Ifow 
was  it  to  he  fed  '  And  not  only  without  winf;js.  but  neces 
sarily  slow  and  heavy  in  prof^ression  on  its  cluru-y  teet 
The  I'uUiintlff  are,  as  we  kimw,  among  the  tuost  acUvo 
agents  for  removing  the  rapidly  decomposing  animal  re- 
mains in  tropical  and  intertropical  climates,  and  they  are 
provided  with  a  prodigal  development  of  wing  to  waA  them 
spcedilv  to  the  spot  tainted  by  the  corrupt  incumbrance.  But 
no  SUBn  powers  of  wing  would  be  required  hv  LI  birdap* 

pointed  to  elear  awi^  the  decaying  and  de  coinjiMsing  masses 

of  a  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation, — a  kind  uf  Vuliure  for 
vegetable  impurities,  so  to  qieak, — and  such  an  otlice  would 
not  be  by  any  means  ineonaiatant  with  eoovarativa  slow- 
ness of  pe^lestrian  motion. 

lX)lX)'N-\,  the  most  antient  oracle  of  Greece,  was  pro- 
bably situated  in  the  valley  of  Joannina  in  Epirus,  but  ita 
exact  poaitlon  bos  never  been  ascertained.  Diunysius  of 
Haliearmasns  plaess  it  fear  dan'  journey  from  ButhiotiBiL 
and  two  tnm  Anbtada,  (dul^  Rttm.  L  fi.)  CdonM 
Ijeake  places  it  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
Joannina,  near  Kastritxa  ( TVat- «^  in  Northern  Orcfc^,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  ir,H,  and  following),  and  there  are  many  rcaHous  for 
In  lii  Nint;  that  the  Dodonwan  lorritor)' corresponded  to  I  ho 
\alley  at  the  south  of  tlia:  ^he*'t  of  water.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
antient  Dodona ;  but  it  is  described  as  surrounded  by 
marshes,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  lake  of  Joannina 
may  have  been  incieased  in  latar  times  from  the  catavothra 
in  the  country.  (Leake,  iv.  pi.  IM.)  The  temple  at  Dodona 
was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  and  was  of  Pelasgian  origin. 
(Horn.  Iliu'l,  xvi.  '233;  Herod,  ii.  :>1.)  Sliabi  i,  r,f,,]  -.ni  ,n 
(vii.  p.  3.'S),  that  the  iiriests  at  this  tein|ile  were  oiit;iiiullv 
men,  but  lhat  the  dutie>  of  llie  olbi'e  were  aflei  wanls  ;  er- 
fonned  by  three  old  women.  Tlio  people  who  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  temple  are  called  Selli  or  Ilcdli.  (Creuzer, 
Symbol,  i.,  p.  193,  note  35'J.)  The  onn-les  were  delivered 
from  an  oak  (Siq^iocles,  Trachiu.  )  1 ;  l )  or  beech  (Heaiod. 
ap.  Strobon^  9t7;  Sophocl.  rrocA.  173).  The  temple 
at  Dodona  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Dosimarbus,  the 
.(Etolian  praetor,  B.C.  219  (Polyb.  iv.  67i,  and  iirolKilili  \v;is 
never  restored,  for  it  did  not  exist  in  the  tune  of  .Striiho 
(p.  327);  but  there  was  a  town  of  the  name  in  the  seventh 
century  .^.I>.,  and  a  bishop  of  Dodona  is  mentioned  in  the 
council  of  Ephesua.  (WeasaUng  on  Hiarodos*  l^puedoelUt, 

p.  651.) 

There  is  a  long  article  on  Dodona  in  the  Fragment  of 
Stephaaua  Bysantinus,  whioh  is  printed  at  the  end  of  his 
worn. 

DODSLEY,  ROBERT,  was  bom  in  1703,  at  Mansfield, 
in  Nottinghamshire,  where  his  father  is  said  to  have  kept 
the  free  school.  Robert  and  several  brothers,  however, 
appear  to  have  all  commenccil  life  as  working  arlii-ans,  or 
servants.  Robert  is  said  to  lia\e  been  put  apprentice  to  a 
stocking-weaver,  from  whom,  finding  himself  in  danger  of 
being  starved,  he  ran  away, and  took  the  plaeo  ntn  feotman. 
After  living  in  that  capadhr  with  one  or  two  penona,  ha 
entered  tba  awviea  of  too  Honourable  Mrs.  Lowther,  and 
while  with  that  lady  be  pidilished  by  subscription  in  173S 
an  octavo  volume  of  poetical  pieces,  under  the  title  of 'The 
Muse  in  Liver)',  or  the  Footman's  Miscellany.'  The  situa- 
tion of  the  author  naturally  drew  considerable  attention  to 
this  work  at  the  moment  of  its.  appearance;  but  the  poetry 
was  of  no  remarkable  merit.  His  next  production  was  a 
dramatic  piece,  called  'The  Toyshop;'  he  sent  it  in  manu- 
script to  Pope^  by  whom  it  was  muoh  relished,  and  who  re- 
eornmended  it  to  Rieb,  the  manaBor  of  Govent  Gaiden 
theatre,  where  it  was  acted  in  1 735  with  great  success.  Wilh 
the  profits  of  his  play  Dodslcy  the  same  year  set  up  as  abook- 
seller;  and,  under' the  p;\ in, nnj^'c  which  Pope's  friendship 
and  his  own  reputation  and  t;Ui  uts  procured  him,  his  >hop 

*  TamU't '  DMcripUoa  of  Apteiyx  Awtralii,'  Troat.        Sm.,  tuI,  i. 
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in  Pall  Mall  soon  liccame  a  flistingulshcd  resort  of  the 
literary  louti^'ers  about  town.   Hi-  liuRincM,  which  h«  cuii- 
diictc<i  with  great  spirit  su\'l  uhihty,  i)n>>n«rod  arcordingly ; 
mnd  in  hin  latter  days  he  niiKht  bo  considered  n*  standing 
•t  tha  head  of  the  hookst-lling  trade.    He  conlimicd  uU<» 
thfoughout  hia  life  to  keep  hiuueit'  bufuro  the  public  in  hu 
(list  frtofMsion  of  an  autbor.  and  produced  a  considerable 
number  of  works  of  varving  degrees  of  merit,  both  ID  prOM 
und  verse.   In  1 737  his  ftirce  of  •  The  King  and  the  MiUer 
ofMiii^iiiM"  WIS  ;i(tLil  at  Drury  Lane  with  prcut  appl:nisp. 
It  was  fi>il(»wed  the  suine  year  by  a  iicquel,  under  tin-  tiiiu 
of  Sir  John  Cockle  at  Court,*  which  Iiowovlt  wu^  nut  so 
su<«'<>Asful.    Nor  was  ho  more  fortunule  with  iii!t  ballad 
I: K  ..  «f 'The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnall  Green.'  whifli  was 
bruugbt  out  at  Drury  Lane  in  1741.   Tlii*  year  al*o  be  set 
up  a  weekly  magazine,  under  the  title  of  The  Public  Ro- 
eister,'  to  which  he  was  himself  a  principal  contributor ; 
but  it  wa»  discontinued  ofl«  the  publicatioii  of  the  twenty- 
fiiiirth  iniiiili<T.    It  IS  nirnius       iiuti- tli;it,  ill  hi .  fareui-U 
aiidrt-sii  to  lus  readers,  lie  niuiijlaius  that  eertaiii  iiv.il  ma 
gnzino  publisher*  uiiKler-loiMl  to  iiu-ati  the  iMoprieiDrs  i,( 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine)  had  exerted  their  inllueiue 
With  success  to  prevent  the  ue  A-papcrs  frum  advertising  his 
work.   In  1745  be  published  another  i>hort  dramatic  piece, 
entitled  *Rex«tFonlifex,  being  an  attempt  to  introduee 
upon  the  ttago  n  iMvipaeiea  of  pantomioMi'  but  thja  uavor 
was  acted.  A  ooUeeted  edit  km  of  all  tbote  dramaa  waa 
published  in  l74B.m  nvoluQM^  to  which bo  fpiw  the  title  «f 

'Tnttes.' 

The  toll owiri"  year  he  prwluccd  a  roa-souc  mi  the  sub- 
ject of  the  peace  of  A ix-la-Chapelle,  under  the  title  ol 
•The  Triumphs  of  Peace,'  which  was  set  to  mu.sic  by  Dr. 
Ame,  and  perfuiracd  at  Drury  Lane.  In  1 750  appeared 
anonymously  biii  ingenious  and  well  known  little  work. 
'The  Seoaooiy  of  Human  HEe,*  which  waa  long  attributed 
to  Loid  Chesterfield,  and  waa  fWnn  the  llrst  extremely 
poiiiilar.  The  first  jiart,  entitled  '  Agriculture,"  of  a  poom 
in  bhink  verso,  on  the  subject  of  public  virtue,  which  he 
published  in  \\lis  sd  roliily  reeeived  thai  ihe  weiind 

and  third  parts  wtiich  he  uri^iually  conterapkatcii  were 
never  produced.  In  1 758  he  closed  his  career  of  dramatic 
auihorship  with  a  tragedy  entitled  'Cleone,'  which  wa.s 
acted  at  CL>vent  Gordon  with  extraordtoary  aiiplauiie,  and 
drew  crowded  audiencea  during  a  long  run.  when  it  was 
pubfUhed.  2000  copies  were  sold  the  first  day.  and  it 
reached  a  fourth  edition  within  the  year.  *  Cleone,'  how- 
ever, is  now  nearly  forgotten;  although  Dr.  Johnson  de- 
clared iliat  if  Otway  had  written  it  he  wuuM  ha\f  been 
reiiiemberisl  fur  nothing  clfic,— u  euiui  hmeut  \^hlr  h  the 
iiii)cli>si  auth  r,  \ihon  it  was  reported  to  hiin.  ohserse.l  wuli 
t>oiiie  dis|  i>  a-,i:ie  was  'too  much.'  Dodsley  died  at  l>iir- 
biini,  while  i>u  a  \i>it  to  a  friend,  OQ  the  S51h  of  Sepieinber, 
1764.  He  had  retired  from  baaineSB  some  years  before, 
haring  made  a  trood  fortune.  Dodsley'a  name  is  associated 
with  !«cveral  works  of  which  he  waa  only  the  projector  and 
tho  publisher,  but  from  his  connexion  with  which  he  is  now 
inolX' gentrralh  renietiibered  llian  tiir  his  own  priKliiel  on-.. 
Among  theui  lUiiy  \h-  nieuii'Ji.ed  the  i«o  jierjixhcul  wurks, 
'The  Museum,'  hevrun  in  17-1!)  and  e\iended  to  iliree  vo- 
lumes in  which  thi-te  are  many  .iliie  Ciisayii  by  Hoiaee 
WalpolC^  die  tw  1  W  ir'ion-.  .Vken-ide,  ko.  (of  tilts  Doil-!ey 
was  only  one  of  tlie  shnrcholdeisi,  a  d  'The  World,' 
1754-57,  conducted  by  Kdward  Moore,  and  euulributcil  to 
by  irorda  Lyttelton,  Chesterfield,  Baib.  and  Cork.  Horace 
Walpole.  Soomo  Jenyns,  &o. ;  'The  Preceptor,*  9  vols  . 
17  Is.  to  «Iii.  h  .Tolin>un  wrote  a  prefiiee;  and  c-iieeiaih  rhe 
'Anmial  Rems'.ei.'  hew'i:n  :ii  i7js.  and  still  carngil  un  atid 
kn 'wn  h}  hi:^  iiae.ie.  [".A  \  st  \(,  I{  Kits  i ;  u  ]  These  and  I  he 
other  Works  in  wlucti  he  was  i.>ii^age«l  hioui^ht  him  into 
intimate  connexion  with  most  of  the  eminent  men  belong- 
il^  to  the  world  of  letter*  fh^rtnu'  the  j  oriod  of  his  able  imd 
boiUMUable  career.  He  has  a!>L>  tlie  crcilit  of  having  fu»i 
encouraged  ibe  talents  of  Dr.  Jobnaon,  by  purchaaiMg  hia 
poero  of  London  in  1738,  for  the  sura  of  ten  (pineas,  and 
of  havini  many  years  afterwards  In^pn  the  pree -  'ir  of  llie 
EiK^'.ish  I>ictionary.  A  second  voKime  of  D.jJok)'s  eiil 
lecU'd  work^,  I'  Tiiunk?  a  coiiiiniiaiioii  iit"  the  ' Trilles,'  was 
|lubli^hcd  uiuler  the  title  ot  '  Miscx-llanie*,'  in  1  772.  (Be- 
sides tho  articles  in  the  second  edition  of  the  'Biographia 
Briiannica,'  in  Chalmers,  and  in  the '  Biographia  Dramatica,' 
tlioie  are  many  notices  respecting  IX>dsley  in  Nidiols's 
'  Literanr  Anecdotea  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.') 

JX>D6WORTH,  ROaffihtHi  tiBiiMiit  antiquary,  was 


tho  son  of  Matthew  Dodsworth.niiiti«r«f  YorkCathednl* 

and  rhanoollor  to  Arehbisliop  Matthews.    He  waa  bom 

.)ulv  '24,  1585,  at  Newtun  fir.niL'e  in  the  pavi-h  of  St.  Os- 
wald, in  Rydale,  York^jhue.  He  die<i  iii  ibe  uiouiii  of 
Au^ui-t,  lf«54.  and,  was  buried  at  RiifToid  in  Lancaohire. 
His  manu.scrii)t  colleclions  partly  relating  to  Yorkshire,  in 
a  hundred  ana  sixty-two  volumes  folio  and  quarto,  a  hundrvd 
and  twennr-two  ul'  lUcm  in  his  own  tuiiid-writiiig.  were 
bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  in  l(i7l,  by 
f^enoral  Fairfax,  who  had  bean  DodaWMtb's  patron.  Chal- 
mers hays  that  Fairfax  allowed  Dodsworth  a  yearly  salary 
to  jin  -ei  ve  tlie  iii^eriptions  in  chi.ri  hes. 

IXjdsworih  was  the  projector,  and  njllceted  many  of  the 
materials  for  the  early  part  of  the  work  lu-w  kimv.  u  a^  '  Dug- 
dale's  Monaiticon,*  in  the  title  paue  of  tlie  tirjit  volume  of 
which  his  name  apjMjars  as  otio  of  the  conipders. 

There  ia  a  deiatled  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  Dodjj- 
worlh's  collections,  now  in  the  Bodleian,  in  tho  great 
eatalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  of  Eni^land  and  Ireland.  foL 
Oiion.  «f>97.  (Gou^h'8  Hril.  Top.  vol.  i.  pp.  123-4  j  Chat- 
iiierrs  /.'y'.i'r.  iJirt.  vol.  xii.,  p.  itsO;  Mid  the  preL  to  tbe 
liist  ediiion  ol'ilh"  MiiiiiMticvn,) 

DODWELL,  IIKNRY.  was  horn  in  Duldin  in  ICJ'J. 
His  father,  who  had  been  in  the  army,  pogseaaed  some  pro- 
perty in  Ireland,  but  having  lost  it  in  the  rebellion,  he 
tmught  over  his  family  to  JSnglaad,  and  kottled  at  York,  in 
164S.  Young  Dodwetl  was  iiere  sent  to  the  free  scltool, 
where  he  remained  for  five  years.  In  the  meantime  both 
his  father  and  mother  hod  aiod,  and  he  wia  reduced  for  a 
«e;ison  to  great  difti<;ulties  and  disfiess  fiom  llio  want  of  all 
i»ecuniary  means,  till,  in  IC54,  he  vuia  laken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  brother  of  his  mother's,  at  whose  expciibo  he 
was  sent,  in  1656,  to  Trinity  Collcsje,  Dublin.  Here  he 
eventually  obtained  a  fellowship,  which  however  Iw  tAmr 
quiahed  in  1666,  owing  to  certain  conscientious  seruplee 
against  taking  holy  orders.  In  on  his  return  to  Ire- 
land, after  having  resided  some  yeeiant  Oxford,  he  made  bis 
first  appearance  ns  an  author  by  a  learned  prcfece,  with 
whieh  he  lutrodiu  ed  to  the  public  a  theological  tract  of  the 
late  Dr.  Steam,  who  had  been  his  college  tutor:  it  was 
entitled  'De  Ubstin.itji  ue,'  and  publislied  at  Dublin.  Dotl- 
wcll's  next  puliiieaiion  was  a  volume  ontitle<l '  Two  Letters  of 
Advice:  I.  For  the  Susception  of  Holy  Orders:  'i.  For 
Studies  Theological,  ospeiially  such  as  are  ralional.'  It  ap- 
peared in  aseomd  edition  in  l6bl,  accompanied  with  a 
'  Discourse  on  the  Phtenioian  History  of  Sanchontaihuu,' 
the  fragments  of  which,  found  in  Porphyry  and  EuM-hiu.*, 
lie  eonleiids  li)  lie  ^joinous.  Mca n\\ h;l'.',  in  Ili74,  l)..(lAell 
iind  sfi'.led  til  Ij)ieli.n,  and  from  this  tune  tu  hudcaih  he 
led  a  liie  ot■^lu^y  an  I  ii;  r-liip.  Many  ot^  his  publications  were 
on  llie  popish  and  nuiiconibrroist  cuntiuvorsies;  they  huve 
the  reputation  of  »howinf|,  like  everything  flse  ho  wrote, 
extensive  and  minute  learnin;^,  and  great  »ktil  in  the  appli- 
cation uf  bis  schalarshi|>,  but  little  jndgtnent  of  u  larger  kind. 
Few,  if  any,  of  the  cbunpioDE  of  tbe  cbuieh  of  JKn^land 
have  strained  the  nretensions  of  that  catabtishnent  so  far  as 
D  Klwell  seems  to  have  done;  hut  liis  wliule  life  attested  the 
perfiei  ei(r.iL'ieii;ioiisn(>sH  and  di>re^ard  ofperionnl  eoiiac- 
'|ueni  e-.  under  whieh  he  w  i  ole  a:i<i  u«  led.  In  IfitJt)  he  was 
i  ll  (  ted  Camden  i'roiesaor  ol' History  by  tho  University  of 
(Jxtor  1,  but  was  deprived  of  his  oflice.  after  ho  had  iiold  it 
about  three  years,  for  refusing  to  lake  the  oath  of  allei^mnce 
to  William  and  Mary.  He  now  retired  tu  the  vUluge  of 
Cookbam  in  Barksbir%  and  soon  after  to  Sbottesbrooke  in 
the  same  neitfhbourhood,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  claya. 
He  iio'iKt.,.c.fh  it  nppear.s.  an  estate  in  Ireland,  hul  he 
allov.ed  .a  relation  to  enjoy  the  ]:iiiii  i()al  ]iarl  id'  ilio  letu, 
ou'.y  rese,  \  .11-  such  a  moderate  inauiieiiaiiee  I'lr  hon-,,  !1  a  t 
suliiced  lor  ins  simple  and  unev;eaaive  liabus  of  lite,  it  is 
said  howi'\er  that  iu.s relation  ii  iunglh  began  to  grumble  at 
the  subiraciion  even  of  th:s  pittance ;  and  on  that  DtHlwtU 
rckunied  his  property,  and  ro.irried.  He  took  this  step  in 
1694,  in  bis  Mid  year,  and  be  lived  to  see  hinuelf  the  fa- 
ther often  ehndren.  The  works  fbr  which  he  is  now  dtiefly 
rememlK-'red  wi  re  nl-j  all  piodiiced  in  ihc  l,'.tti,r  inot  nf  h.s 
lite.  Amoti^'  tlu--e  are  hl^  l_)i-i4;;fiaUouaa;id  Ana  iiatious  on 
tl  e  Gievk  tie.  fjraplu  IS,  |u  hi  is  lied  in  Hudson's  'Gtogra- 
pliitc  Veleris  8eriplurea  Ciiiuci  M mores,*  O.xun.  16<J8,  17t>3, 
and  1712;  his  'Aiinalcs  Thucydideict  Xcnophontoi,'  1696; 
his  'Chronulogia  Gioico-Romana  pro  Ilypothe^ibus  Dion. 
Halicornassei,'  IC9'2;  and  his  'Annales  Velleiani,  Quia* 
tiliania  Statiani,'  1698.  Theae  leveral  cbronoloigical  esaaya» 
whieh  ate  dnwn  up  with  grant  ability,  have  all  been 
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repeatedly  reprinted.  OodweU't  priDcipdl  vork  »  con- 
•iaeied  to  be  his  'De  Vetsribus  Grmcoruni  Romanonim- 
0110  pfclit.  Obiterqae  de  Cycio  Judccoruni  nc  .CtatcCbri»tj, 
DiMertationes,'  A'.'i.,  OxniV.  inu.  H.'  ul-o  pulili^liii!  in 
9vo,,  in  1706,  'All  Epi3t>i!ar)"  Ui.^coura<;,  nroviiig  IVom  ihc 
Scriptures  and  the  fir~t  Fathers,  that  the  Soul  is  a  principle 
mttimlly  ttmrtal.  luit  iminortalizod  actually  by  the  pleasure 
of  GikI,  Io  jiuni^hineiu  or  to  ruwanl,  by  iu  union  with  the 
divino  baptumal  spirit ;  where  it  is  proved  that  none  have 
tlie  power  of  giving  this  divine  immortalizing  spirit  since 
tlie  ApoMlMt  oat  ooly  the  Bishopi.*  Tb»  attempt  to  laalbe 
Dot  for  the  bialiop*  tne  new  power  of  eonfbrring  immortality 
raiM>d  no  sniall  outcrv  arrainst  the  writer,  and  ntaginn-il 
many  even  of  those  v^  lu>  had  lutt  si'cn  any  cxtravagiiiicv  in 
his  former  polemical  lucnl)r;vtnii;-i.  Orcimrsi-  ii  ifuvo  great 
offeneti  to  the  Dissenters,  oil  of  whose  souls  it  iinceremo- 
niounly  shut  out  from  a  fatnra  exiitcnco  on  any  terms. 
DiMlwell  died  at  Sbotteabrooke  on  the  7th  of  June,  1711. 
Of  his  aona,  Iho  eldest,  Henry,  who  was  u  barrister,  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  174-2,  a  tract,  which  ha*  been  gene- 
rally, but  perhaps  erroneously,  looked  upon  as  a  ravcrt 
attack  upon  reveali  d  roli^i  in,  under  the  tille  of  Ttnis- 
tianity  not  founded  on  Argument:'  and  another.  William, 
wIk>  was  in  the  cluirth,  dislinjjuwlu'd  hunscll"  hy  sume 
pamphlets  in  the  iMiitriivci-.y  with  Dr.  Conyors  Middlcton 
about  miracles;  und  also  wrotf  an  anawer  to  hU brother's  1 
anonymous  tract  just  mentioned. 

D6g.  the  E  iiailish  name  for  the  digitigrade  quadbttjied 
wbieh  is  to  fiutbftiUjr  attached  to  man. 

Under  the  Linnnan  genua  Cmif  are  1o  be  ftnmd  the 
Ao^  (Canis /ttmiliuris) ;  the  wolves  (Ca/iis  Lutm») :  the' 
hy»nas  (CunM  llytena) ;  the  foxes  (Cants  Vuljtfs,  &c.); 
the  jau;k«ls(C<tuif>  mirewi) ;  tbcMcxii  aii  w.)lf  (CtJ«/«  Mexi- 
eaniu),  Xolnilz>;uiiitlt  of  Hernandez  :  and  Cani»  Thuu  of 
Surinam. 

Cuvier  arranges  under  tho  gciiuH  (lanis  '  te»  Chiens,' 
the  dogs  properly  so  called  {Cam a  fumiliarU  and  its  v&- 
rkltes);  the  wolves  (Cao»  Lupug,  C.  Mes-imnut,  C.jubatm); 
and  the  jackals  (CKoea/  ou  tnuf)  dori,  Canin  aureui);  and 
bo  obserxes,  that  the  fucea  (which  Brisson  and  others  have 
separated  under  the  name  of  Futp^)  may  be  distinguiafaed 
from  the  wulvt's  and  the  dogs  by  their  lon.;i'r  uiul  more  : 
tufted  tail;  by  a  moru  pointed  muz/k- ;  by  the  i]upils  of  j 
their  eyes,  which  by  day  present  a  kind  of  li)n;^ttu(hiiii!  slit 
instead  of  the  round  form;  and  by  ibi-  hU{)cnor  incisors 
being  less  lobated  (echancrfcs) ;  and  lie  observes  on  their 
latid  odour,  their  diaposition  to  dig  fur  themselves  earths, 
aod  to  pMjr  tipon  the  weaker  unimals.  These  he  places  in 
•  tMbfcnni^  ineliadiiig  the  Ztrda  iMwaioti*  of  Illiger, 
CMit  MegabHt  of  Latande,  Oarfa  Ztrda  of  OoMilin) ;  at 
least  he  terms  tlio  Zi.rda!«  r-ipeces  de  renards,  though  he 
seems  to  consider  tbciu  a-*  a  section,  and  notices  them  as 
the  MegeJotif  of  lUigcr:  the  Ilyeenu  miulira  lA'  Buri  hi  ll, 
Hytena  pieta  of  Temauack  (wild  dog  of  the  Cape),  termi- 
nates Cuvier's  Ctniimt  and  he  then  paiifit  on  to  the  dveta 
( yiv*rra). 

M.  Lesson,  in  his  Manual,  begins  the  second  section  of 
the  Digitigrsidea  with  the  genua  Coais,  and  he  adopts  the 
fbDowiiour  •ubdivi^ns:'— 

1st.  "nioso  cjenera  which  have  tho  pupil  of  the  eye  round, 
including  tliu  dotjs  ])r»iperly  so  called,  the  wolves,  and  the 
jackals. 

2d.  Tlu»§c  genera  in  which  the  pupil  of  the  eye  niiitract, 
vertically,  the  foxes  and  tho  zeidas. 

34l.  The  doga  with  Lysna-like  feet;  the  hyiena-dog, 
Cani»  pielm,  Denn,  Nyttna  pieta,  Temm.,  Li/eaon, 
Brookes* 

This  article  will  be  eonlned  to  e  eonsideration  of  the  dog. 
Cam*  /amilittris.  and  it«  varieties:  the  oAw  aubfluniliee 
will  be  treated  of  under  their  respeclire  titles. 

The  si>e<Mtir  de-tcription  given  by  T..iniiieiis  of  Ctim'.s-  fa- 
miliitrin  is  ."(iinply  '  Cunis  cauda  tsinistrosvitn)  roeurvuta' 
'  dojx  with  tail  curled  towanl-.  tho  kTi' — an<l  his  U-ti^^tlieiied 
description,  al\er  enumomttng  the  varieties,  of  which  lie 
gives  eleven,  though  it  may  appear  to  some  almost  ridi- 
culously minute  and  not  very  delicate,  is  eiiiinently  cha- 
nurtetiatie.  Cuvier  observes  that  the  domestic  dog,  Canis 
J^mUiarit,  Linn.,  is  distin^ished  bjr  it*  recurved  tail,  and 
'that  it  varies  iniinilely  besides,  in  atatnre^  fimn,  colour,  and 
the  quality  of  the  hair.  It  exhibits,  he  adds,  '  tho  most 
singular,  the  most  complete,  and  the  most  useful  conquest 
that  roan  has  made.  The  whole  species  is  become  our 
poperty;  each  individual  is  eotiiely  devoted  to  hia  master. 


adopts  hu  mannerii  distiniipishea  and  defends  his  property, 
and  remains  attached  to  him  oven  unto  death  ;  and  all  this 
sprint's  not  from  mere  necessity,  nor  from  ronstrainl,  but 
simply  from  rec<mnais\  uir-  and  a  true  lirieiids(ii|-  i  ln 
swiflne*s,  the  Birength,  and  ihe  highly  devflojiotl  |>i>w«fr  of 
smelling  of  the  di)',',  h.ue  Illa^ie  hrn  a  jmui  rful  ally  of  Mian 
n^inst  llic  other  animals,  and  were  perliaps  necessary  to 
I  he  t?stablishment  of  society.  It  Ls  the  only  animal  tBat 
has  followed  man  all  over  tlie  earth.' 

Now  comes  the  question — What  was  the  parent-etoeb  of 
this  ikithfiil  friend  oil  man  ?  flomu  loologiats  are  of  opinion 
that  the  bnwd  is  derived  front  the  wolf;  othcr^i  that  it  is  a 
fatniliarize  1  jackal;  oil  a'jn-e  thai  no  (nee  nf  ii  i>  ii>  bo 
found  ui  a  jtrtinitive  !»»a!e  nl'  nature.  That  liiere  weie  tlu^;*, 
or  ratlicr  aniinaU  -  1  ibi-  canine  form,  in  Kuio()e  loiuf  a'^o, 
Wo  have  evidence  fruiu  iheir  remains,  whicli  we  shall  pre- 
sently notice;  and  thnt  tlu-re  are  wild  dogs  we  know. 
India,  for  example,  afrnnis  many  of  them,  living  in  a  state 
of  complete  independence,  and  without  any  indication  of « 
wish  to  approach  the  dwellings  of  man.  These  dogs,  though 
they  have  been  aocuratcly  noticed  by  competent  observers, 
do  not  throw  much  light  on  the  question.  They  rnas  l:,i\p 
escaped  from  the  doiiiintuii  or  half  dominion  of  nuin.  .-nd 

have  bi-laken  t bi'lu^elvos  to  .i  vaifaliond  ble.  ll  bi  c.imes 
necessary  however  lo  examine  into  the  bliile  i>f  lhc.se  doi^s, 
some  of  which  are  eniu\  ly  wild,  und  keep  to  the  mountain 
and  forest,  whilst  others  hang  about  the  villages,  and  ihauf^h 
without  owners,  give  tokens  ef  It  ni ore  stici.il  disi^o>iiic)u, 
and  are  tolerated  as  the  scaTengen  of  the  place,  which  they 
clear  of  disgusting  incumbrances,  somewhat  after  the  Vm- 
tugucsc  fashion. 

Col.  Sykes  thus  describes  the  Dukbun  (Deccan)  dog, 
Canis  Duhh:!/i'iiyi'i,  Svl.es,  K<thun  of  the  Mahratlas. 
•Red,  paler  iinderni  :iih :  tail  bu.shy,  i>eiululi)U'. ;  puj.il 
rounded.'  ' Tin-,  is  tlu- /r*/./ if  <if  ijukhun.  Its  bead  is 
cuiitpre»M.'d  aii<i  elongated;  its  tiohu  not  \t'ry  sli^trp,  the 
eye.'!  arc  oblique:  the  pupils  round, iWde*  light  brown.  TIh- 
expression  of  the  countenance  that  of  a  cxjorso  ill-natured 
Ptrtian  Greyhound,  without  any  reaomUanoe  to  the  Jackal, 
the  JRtx,  or  the  IToj^  and  in  consequence  essentially  dis- 
tinet  ftom  the  Cam*  Quao,  or  Sumairmm*  of  General 
Hordwickc.  Ears  long,  erect,  somewhat  rounded  at  the 
top,  without  any  replication  of  the  tragus.  I.,imbs  r«?niark- 
ably  lart;e  and  slrmit;  m  relation  lo  the  bulk  of  the  animal ; 
its  size  liL-ing  mtenutdiute  between  tho  //  o//'  ;in«l  the  .hf/tn/. 
Neck  !un:r-  Body  cloni;ated.  Hetweeii  thi  c\es  aiei  ii  ru 
red  brown :  end  of  tho  tail  blackish.  I'toui  the  of  Uie 
nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail  33  iiKhts  in  length:  luil 
i4  incha.  Height  of  the  shoulders,  16^  inches.'  Colonel 
Sykes  adds  that  none  ef  the  dometticaled  da^9  of  Diikhun 
are  common  to  Europe.  The  first  in  strength  and  si/e  is 
the  Bnrijaree  Do ff,M)mcyrhfit  resembling  the  Persnin  (Ji  f^y 
h'lUint.  then  lls:;i)  in  the  posse-sion  of  llie  Zixdo^'i- al  So- 
ciety, but  much  inorp  powerful.  TIk'  I'nriah  Uoi:.  he  sialcs, 
is  referable  to  M.  Cuvier's  second  seciinn.  Tlii<  is  very 
numemus,  not  individual  properly,  but  breud.s  iii  ihe  towns 
and  villages  unmolested.  The  Colonel  remarks  that  tho 
Turnspit  Dop,  long  backed,  with  short  crooked  legs,  is  fre- 
quently found  among  the  Pariahs.  Thera  is  also  a  pelted 
minute  voriety  of  the  AtrtoA  Dog,  usuallyof  a  wbito  odour, 
and  with  long  ailkjr  ksiVf  eorrcsponding  to  a  common  lap- 
(/ 1?  of  Ftirn]>c ;  this  is  taught  to  carry  flambeaux  and  lan- 
terns. The  last  variety  noticed  'a  the  Doff  with  hair  so 
short  as  to  appear  naked  like  the  Canis  jUi^yptiui.  It  is 
known  to  Europeans  by  tho  name  of  the  Jrtlugar 
(ZooL  Proc.,  part  i,  l^  Jl.)  In  Is  ii  tin-  skin  of  the  //>/-/ 
Dog  of  Nep31  was  compared  bv  Colonel  Sykes  with  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  Koliun  of  the  Makrattas  above  descnbed.  and 
he  alate<I  his  impression  lobe  that  the  animals  are  identical, 
diflbring  only  by  the  denser  coat  and  more  woolly  feet  of 
the  Ne|>dl  nice,  a  diifereiice  readily  McenBted  for  by  tho 
greater  cold  of  lite  elevated  reipuns  inhabited  by  it.  He 
declined  however  pronouncini;  a  decided  opinion,  which,  ho 
thought,  could  only  be  arrived  at  by  more  extensive  com- 
parison and  a  full  oci|uainlaiKe  vvitli  ilu.'  habits  ol  the  //  r/d 
Dig  of  Nepiil.  f^foo/.  Frtv..,  part  li.^  In  J ti33.  Colonel 
Sykes  placed  on  the  table  of  tlie  Zoological  Society  his  spe- 
cimen of  the  Wiid  Dog  of  Dukhun  (Cam's  Dukhunentit, 
Sykea).  for  the  pnipoee  of  comporing  it  with  a  skin  of  the 
mid  Dog  of  Nepdl,  (Canw  primamu,  UodgsonX  then  re- 
cently presented  to  the  Society  by  the  last-named  gentle- 
inan.  He  show  1  ihnt  ihe  two  dogs  are  po&ctly  similar  in 
tlwir  general  form,  and  in  the  form  of  the  eromimi;  and 
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that  in  siKTiuKU,  eciually  witli  that  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  the 
liinil<T  tuli.Tcular  toi.th  1.1'  Uio  l.iwcr  jaw  is  wantiiiR.  Thf 
■.lily  (liflerence  rc-raurkable  iK'twi-tii  the  two  spcoiinons  uus 
II  llic  quality  and  colour  of  the  fur,  that  ut'  the  Dukhun 
l}f^  being  paler  and  leti<i  dense  tlian  that  of  thu  iiidiv  i<li;:i1 
tnm  Neptf.  These  ditTercnces,  depending  probatuy  u:\ 
climate  and  individiukl  peeuliari^,  CMUiot  be  icgardud  a^i 
■ulflcient  to  indicate  »  abtinotbn  batvean  tlia  two  ncvi. 
Identical  as  they  are  in  form  and  baUta,  CoIomI  Sykea 
considered  thum  as  belonKine;  to  one  Bpeoea.  {Zoot.  Proc., 
part  i..  1833,  and  see  a  more  deluilud  aooOOlltintbe  'ItellS* 
actions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.') 

Mr.  Hodgwju,  in  a  paper  'On  the  Mammalia  of  NepSl. 
published  in  the 'Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Cal- 
cutta.* mentions,  inter  cUia,  under  the  title  of  Caut*  fumi- 
Utint,  Liniu  tbe  Buiak  as  Um  only  Dog  of  the  lower  and 
eantial  reffiona.  The  TMbetan ifaHiffiht  states,  is  limited 
to  Kachftr  (Cachar),  into  which  it  was  introduced  from  it* 
native  country,  but  in  which  it  degenerates  rapidly ;  there 
au'e,  he  ohitervcs,  several  \:LrK-lics  of  it;  he  aUo  noliflas  hia 
Canii  prim^vus.    (Zixd-  Pmr.,  part  ii.,  18.14.) 

These  contributions  we  cinsidcr  very  ^ntere^tin^,' ;  butwa 
iDUSl  be  on  our  guard  against  the  begging  of  the  queiition, 
vUdi  lurtn  under  the  tpedfle  name  prinutvun,  ^^iven  bv  a 
gentlentan  to  wham  Iimian  coolopy  owes  so  much,  and  it 
u  for  tbia  reason  that  we  liavo  laid  before  the  reader  the 
oomparative  views  of  Colonel  Sykea,  vbo  baa  m  widely  ex,< 
tende<l  our  knowle<lge  of  the  Onental  Fauna. 

Mr.  Bill  in  his  'History  of  British  Quadrupeds,'  ap- 
proaihes  thi.s  dilhcult  quostum  more  boldly  than  most 
zoolopsts.  'In  order,'  says  Mr.  Bell,  'to  come  to  any  ra- 
tionaf  conclusion  on  this  bead,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  type  tha  aaiiaal  apiproaches  most  nearly,  afier 
baviog  fiur  many  anceessivo  generations  existed  in  a  wild 
atatab  temoved  fhmt  the  inlluence  of  domestication  and  of 
aaaoeiation  with  mankind.  Now  we  find  that  then  are 
■everal  different  in«>a!ii<ea  of  the  exiatenee  af  doga  in  aueh 
a  ^tuie  of  wiUlnos  a~  m  have  kat  even  that  common  cha- 
racter of  doiaest  i<  u:  i  i,  variety  of  colour  and  markint;.  Of 
these  two  Very  reuiark;ii>'.e  unes  are  llic  Dhole  of  lailiii,  and 
tho  Dingo  of  Australi.i:  there  ti>  beuides  a  hall  reclaimed 
race  amongst  the  Indians  of  North  America;  and  another, 
also  partially  tamed,  in  South  Amcriea.  which  deserve 
aitantaon;  and  it  ia  found  that  the»e  nymt  in  different  de- 
gnm,  aiid.in  a  gnatar  degree  a*  tbey  are  meve  witd,e)Uubtt 
the  lank  and  gaunt  Ibmi,  the  lengthened  timba,  the  hnu 
atiil  slender  iniuzle,  and  the  great  comparative  atran^ 
which  cliaracterize  the  wolf;  and  that  the  tail  of  the  Aua- 
tralian  doj;,  which  may  hi'  cun-ulrri  l  a-  the  most  remote 
from  a  state  of  domcsiifaiiun,  aj>suiii<  -)  ihe  sliKlilty  bushy 
form  of  that  unituul.  We  have  here  then  a  coii>.ulerul)lc' 
approximation  to  a  well-known  wild  animal  of  the  same 
eenus.  in  races  which,  though  doubtless  descended  from 
loniestieated  anowtors,  have  gradually  assumed  the  wild 
eandition ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  especial  remark,  that  the 
anatomy  of  the  wol(  and  ita  osteology  in  particular,  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  the  dogs  in  general,  more  than  the 
different  kinds  of  doi^s  do  from  each  other  The  cranium 
is  absolutely  similar,  and  so  are  all,  <tr  m  arlv  all,  the  other 
cs.M'iUial  parts;  and  to  stren>,'lhen  sull  fiirihcr  the  jiioha- 
bility  of  their  identity,  the  dog  and  wolf  wdl  readily  breed 
loj^ther,  and  their  progeny  is  fertile.  Tho  obliquity  of  the 
position  of  the  eyee  in  the  wolf  ia  one  of  the  characters  in 
which  it  differa  mm  the  dega;  and  although  it  is,  very  de- 
lirnhle  net  U>  leat  too  much  upon  the  effecia  of  habit  or 
itrueture,  it  is  not  pei  hap»  straining  the  point  to  attribute 
the  f  irwaril  thrcriioii  of  the  eyes  in  the  dogs  to  theconalont 
oahit.  fur  loanv  bum— -ive  generations,  of  looking  forwards 
to  their  maaler  ami  uln  vm^'  hi>  wncr.' 

Another  criterion,  and  a  sound  one  is,  the  iilcntity  of  jjes- 
latiiiii.  Sixlv-three  <lays  firm  the  period  during;  wliieh  the 
bittdi  goes  with  young.  Precisely  tho  same  time  clupiies 
before  the  she- wolf  givea  birth  to  bar  offspring.  Upon 
Buffon'a  inatonee  of  aevenlgr-three  daya,  or  rather  the  pos- 
aibility  of  aurb  a  duiation  in  the  gealatiaa  of  a  nartieular 
rfie-wol(  we  do  not  lay  much  stress  whan  eppoaea  tqr  aueh 
atrong  evidence  of  the  unual  period  being  sixty  three  days. 
.The  young  of  both  wolf  and  dog  are  l)uni  blitnl,  utnl  at 
the  same  or  about  the  same  tune,  viz.,  at  thu  e\pirulion  of 
fbe  tenth  or  twell'ih  day. 

Huntor's  important  experiments  proved  without  doubt 
tluit  tho  wolf  and  the  iaokal  would  breed  with  the  dog ;  but 
ba  had  not  aufllde&t  oata  fiw  oomiiig  to  tho  twnriuaion  that 


all  three  were  Identwal  as  ipeeiea.  b  tho eonnaaf  Amm 

e  xperiments  he  a.'^certained  that  the  jackal  went  fifty-nine 
iia),s  wiih  youn^'.  whilst  tlie  wolf  went  siMy-thrce,  nor  d 
he  rei  ord  tliat  the  |)ro^eny  of  the  doy;  and  jackal  wm.ld 
breed  together  :  and  he  knew  too  well  tho  value  of  lha 
argument  to  bo  drawn  from  a  fertile  prc^eny  not  to  have 
dwelt  upon  the  (ant  if  he  bad  proved  it ;  not  to  have  iiihi> 
tiopad    ot  laaat,  if  be  bad  ever  heard  of  it 


8kun  of  Jickal ;  fton  F.  Cawtar. 

Mr.  Bell  dinKwea  of  the  olgeeiiMi  ariaing  from  the  al 
i  UDtameobly  nvago  disposition  of  the  wolf  by  reUtmg 
....  aaeedotast  one  on  bis  own  authority,  and  the  other  on 
that  of  M.  F.  CMvier,  in  proof  of  the  susceptibility  of  attach-  I 

tncnt  to  man,  and  tlie  appetite  — for  it  i>  an  appetite— for 
his  caresses  on  the  pari  of  the  wolf.    The  first  occurred  iB 
the  Gardens  of  the  Zooli  ^;ieal  Soi  iety  in  ilie  UeL;eiil's  Park, 
London,  and  was  exhilnii  d  in  ihc  jH>rson  of  a  stie-wolf,  who 
came  forw  ard  to  becares-eil,  ;.nd  e\eu  brought  her  pups  to  lie 
caressed  alao^  whenever  Mr.  Bell  or  any  one  whom  she  kncv 
appnaebad  bar  dan.  Indeed  she  killed  all  ber  unfortunate 
young  onoa  in  ■ngcaaiioB,  by  rubbing  tbom  against  the  bu* 
of  her  cage  in  bar  Mel  to  b«?a  then  fbndled  oy  her  frienu. 
Tlie  second  happened  ia  tho  Menagerie  du  Roi  at  Ptni. 
and  no  faithful  dog  could  show  more  affecting  instaticesw 
attachment  to  his  master  or  distress  on  account  of  his  ab^  > 
ivence  than  did  the  male  wolf  which  is  the  subject  of  M.  r. 
Cuvier's  touching  account.     'With  all  ilu^e  an  ah    '  ^ 
properties  of  form  and  structure'  — we  quote  Mr.  Heil  a^ 
well  as  of  disposition,  I  cannot  but  incline  at  least  1 1  la^ 
onioian  that  the  wolf  is  the  original  source  frum  wlu>  ii 
aO  our  domaatio  doa  have  sprung:  nor  do  I  aea  in 
great  variety  which  cxbts  in  tlie  different  iMas  guP' 
cient  ground  for  concluding  that  they  tnay  not,  all  of  <bn*> 
have  descended  from  one  common  slock.    The  turnsp" 
and  the  mastiff,  the  pug  and  the  greyhound,  are  perbi^ 
more  unlike  each  other  than  any  ol  the  varieties  of  ot»« 
domestic  animals;  but  if  it  be  true  that  variation  dcpeno* 
upon  habit  and  education,  the  very  different  eniployinen'' 
to  which  dogs  have  in  all  ages  been  trained,  and  the  various 
climates  to  which  they  have  been  naturalized,  must  not  I  c 
lo«t  sight  of  aa  ooUateial  ^ota  in  producing  those  <ltff^^'^ 
forois.  Tho  eaiOb  too^  with  whieh  dogs  of  particular  breed* 
are  matched  with  similar  ones,  for  the  jiurpose  of  ^i>Mlfl^ 
the  progeny  as  pure  as  possible,  has  doubtless  ita  olB8«t  IB 
pnmuituiu'  such  distinctions."     l  lie  same  author  thus  SUM* 
11))  his  ojiinioii.    '  Upon  the  whole,  the  argument  in  favouf 
of  the  view  which  I  have  taken,  that  tlie  widf  is  probably 
the  original  of  all  the  canine  races,  may  be  thus  stated :  tw 
structure  of  tho  animal  is  identical,  or  so  nearly  so  »w 
afford  the  stronffestd  priori  evidenea  in  ita  &vour.  Ihe 
dog  must  have  been  derived  from  an  animal  ausceptiblo  ui 
the  highest  degree  of  domestication,  and  capable  of  gre^j 
atfectioii  for  mankind;  which  has  been  abundantly  pn»^*'^ 
of  the  wolf.    Dogs  bavins  returmsl  to  a  w  lid  slate,  «»« 
eoiitimied  in  that  (Hindition  throuijh  many  generations, 
hihii  (  har  ii  lers  which  api>roxiiiiaie  more  and  inure  to  ''"i*** 
of  the  woU;  in  proportion  as  the  tiuluence  of  doiuestuaiion 
ceases  to  act.   The  two  aninuils  will  breed  togctbei.  ^i"', 
pradiue  liMtilo  youog.  Tfaopaiiod«fgaiMiQa»thesaiBe. 
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We  now  lay  lioforo  our  readers  tlio  skull  of  a  wolf,  that 
they  may  coiupure  it  with  thoso  of  the  diflorent  varieties  of 
dogs. 


Skull  ofCuuda  Wolf)  tnm  P.  Carter. 

Doo. 


Dental  formula :  incisora,  — :  canines,  ;  molan*. 

6  I  —  1 

G — 6 

.  y  =  42.  Such  is  M.  Lesson's  statement  of  the  denti- 
tion of  the  jrrent  genua  Cants  of  Linnirus.  M.  F.  Cuvier 
says,  that  dogs  in  general*  have  forty-nine  teeth,  viz.  six 
incisors,  two  caninus,  three  false  molar»,  one  carnassier, 
and  two  tubercular  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  ;  and  six  inruvors, 
two  canines,  three  fulso  molars,  one  camassicr,  and  two  tu- 
bcTcular  toeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  Of  all  tlieso  teeth,  hn  ob- 
serves, none  change  their  snane  in  any  appreciable  degree 
ill  any  race  whatever.  Only  there  is  sometimes  found  an 
additional  false  molar  or  tubercular  tooth.* 

Tore  feet  with  five  toes ;  hind  feet  with  four  toes ;  claws 
not  retractile. 

•  M.  P.  rBT|*r  otMrrrvs  that  thn*  •npvraaRivnrr  Iwlli  «r»  dorflnped  in 
ffiirh  but  that  hm  Drvflr  aaw  ihem  tirvrlopail  f>tt  rach  ii<i«  in  the  Mm**  la- 
divliliial.  Wbra,  fur  nam^'lr,  tlir  Irfl  iolrrmaxillary  boov  hn*  a  AAJi  f«U« 
ITiKlnr.  thr  rfht  inlorioaxillarT  bone  hai  only  the  uiual  Domljer;  anri  It  lathe 
tttme  wHn  rtfatil  to  the  •uprmumemrir  tulM'rcular  tooth  which  ia  Mmaticnro 
r»unil  in  th«  upprr  Javr.  A>  Iheae  m<xl>flralioua  arr  fM<t  perpvtUiileil,  M.  F. 
riiTier  place*  them  nnoof  thoM  cacosltlM  whkh  gtra  no  Ibnadathm  (gr  Um 
•*tabliaiiiF«Bl  uf  ao}  ml*. 


VMef  Don;  boa  F.  Corbr. 
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Generally  speaking,  all  doc^s  have  five  tws  on  ihe  tore 
feet,  and  four  on  the  liind  fei-t,  with  the  nulinieut  of  a  Cnii 
metatarsal  bone,  which  diK's  not  show  itself  externally. 
Ne%'erthclc8B  some  do'^js  Iuim-  tlu--  llfth  toe  very  lont,'  and 
Well  proporlioneil,  and  advancing  as  far  as  tlie  oiigin  of  the 
fl»t  phalanx  of  the  neiglibounni;  toi; ;  and  in  (hose  dogH 
which  have  only  a  radinientary  fifth  bone  of  the  tarsus, 
thk  bone  artienutes  itself  to  the  lower  fiicet  of  the  creat 
cuneiform  bone,  which  is  itself  plared  in  relation  with  the 
scaphoid  bono,  the  second  cuneiform  bone,  and  the  second 
bone  of  the  me(atar>us,  eountin;:  as  one  tlie  nidinient  in 
qucatioii.  Unt  ni  the  doj:s  tliat  have  tlie  liflh  toe  roniplete, 
a  fourth  cuneiform  bor.e  is  de\L'li)jH'<l  between  the  tin-t  and 
the  second  toe,  and  in  that  case,  in  some  varieties,  the  great 
euncifomi  bone  elevates  itself,  anrl  on  its  internal  tide  dfett 
a  large  articulating  ttcu  to  the  astrazolits. 

■Tm  tail  is  veryvariable  in  the  nunuberof  ctodal  Tvitolme 
vhidi  range  from  twenty-one  down  to  three  or  even  two. 

In  following  out  our  inquiry  as  to  the  domesticated 
do.',  we  iiatuially  seek  for  that  variety  which  is  found  with 
in.in  in  ins  most  uncivilized  state,  as  the  jioint  of  com- 
inoncem.  iit.    .Some  of  the  New  Hollanders,  iicrliaps,  ap- 

t>r.iar!i  nearer  to  the  state  of  nature  iliaii  any  otlier  savages. 
A't  us       what  dog  is  associated  wiih  tlu'  e  pf'ojde. 

The  New  Holland  dog,  or  as  it  is  mo. e  generally  termed, 
the  Australian  dog  or  Dingo,  is  so  wolf  like  in  its  appear- 
ance, that  Bewick  figtues  it  as '  the  New  South  Wales  wolf.' 
Governor  Phillip  deteribes  the  height  of  this  speeiea,  when 
standing  erect,  as  rather  less  than  two  feet,  and  the  length 
two  feet  and  a  half.  The  head,  ho  says,  is  formed  much 
like  tliat  ul"  a  fix,  the  ears  sliort  and  •-■reet,  with  whiskers 
from  one  to  twD  inches  in  lenirth  on  the  mnz/.le.  The  ge- 
neral r-dliiui-  of  the  upper  parts  is  pale  brown,  growing  lighter 
towards  the  belly;  the  hind  part  of  the  fore-legs,  and  the 
foro  part  of  the  binder  ones  white,  as  are  the  feet  of  both : 
the  tail  is  of  a  moderate  length,  somewhat  bushy,  but  in  a 
leas  di^ree  than  that  of  a  fox:  the  taethi  he  nddi*  are  mueh 
the  same  oa  is  luual  in  the  genus. 


SJudlarDiaioi  taa  F.  Cotter. 


This  descrii'lioii  mav  be  coii-idereil  as  ncp\inite,  with  the 
exception  that  tiie  annual  generally  bears  a  greater  atlinity 
to  the  wolf  than  llie  fo\.  '  It  h.is,'  .says  the  author  last 
quoted,  describnm  a  female,  'much  of  the  manners  of  the 
OOg,  but  is  of  a  very  >av:igc  nature,  and  not  likely  to  change 
in  thia  particular.  It  laps  like  other  do^but  neither 
barks  nor  growls  if  vexed  and  teased;  intleaa  of  whioh»  it 
ereeta  the  hairs  of  the  whole  body  like  bristles,  and  seems 
ftirioiu:  it  is  very  eager  after  its  prey,  and  is  fond  of  rabbits 
or  chickens  raw,  but  will  not  touch  dressed  meat.  From 
its  floreeness  and  agility  it  has  ijrcatly  the  advantage  of 
other  animals  much  superior  in  si/e;  for  a  very  One  French 
fox-dog  l>euig  put  to  it,  in  a  moment  it  seized  him  by  the 
loins  and  would  have  soon  put  an  end  to  bis  existence  hod 
not  help  been  at  hand.  With  the  utmost  ease  it  ia  able  to 
leap  over  the  back  of  an  a»s,and  was  verv  near  wonying  one 
to  death,  having  fastened  on  it  so  that  the  ereature  waa  not 
■lii  la  disengage  bitnsdf  without  Mrirtanee;  it  haa  also 
ban  known  to  ran  down  bo«li  doer  and  dMep.  Aiennd 


of  these  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Laseelles,  of  which  we 

have  received  much  the  sime  aci  ount  in  respect  of  its  fero- 
city ;  w  lience  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expecteil  that  this  elegant 
annual  \N  ill  ever  become  familiar.' 

Daiupier,  in  his  voyage  to  New  Holland  (1699),  well  de- 
scribes the  Dingos,  where  he  savs  tliat  bis  men  saw  two  or 
three '  beasU  like  bvngiy  wolvoi^  loan  like  ao  n»UT  skeleton^ 
being  nothing  but  snn  nd  hOBoa.*  Indeed  iU'timtBieot 
of  the  dog  seems  to  be  the  eharaeteristie  of  savage  or  aemi- 
barbarous  nations.  Thus  Lawson,  in  his  Hi$tortf  qf  Co- 
rolinu,  'When  all  the  viands  were  brought  in,  the  first 
figure  began  with  kicking  out  the  dog.s,  which  are  seem- 
ingly wolves,  made  tame  with  starN  ing  and  beating,  they 
beuig  the  worst  dog-masters  in  the  world  ;  so  that  it  is  an 
iniaUible  cure  for  sore  e}-es  ever  to  see  an  Indian's  dug  fat.' 
Among  the  oriental  nations  the  natives  of  Java  seem  to 
treat  tneir  dogs  almost  as  scim'ijy  as  the  wild  American 
Indiana  did  in  Lawaon's  time,  (ubxb,  voL  viii.*  p  ■  J6S-9.) 
To  return  to  the  Dingo.  Mr.  Bennett,  in  his  Qanent  and 
Menagerie  nf  i/ir  Z'f,his;irtil  .'^itrirtij.  yo\.  i.  (1830),  thus 
writes: — 'The  specimens  in  the  Ganleti  ajipear  to  ha\  e 
shaken  oflT  some  of  their  oriirmal  v,  ildnes-S,  and  to  have 
begun  to  accustom  thentselves  m  some  degree  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed.  One  of  them  has 
been  for  nearly  two  years  in  tho  Society's  possession :  tho 
second  is  a  much  later  acquisition.'  Hiu  is  remarkable  as 
indicative  of  an  appmooh  to  neater  doraestication.  hut  the 
following  statement  by  Mr.  Ml,  m  his  yMrk  above  quoted 
(1836),  carries  this  mueh  farther,  and  enables  us  to  trace 
the  first  effect  of  the  more  mild  dominion  of  man  upon  this 
woiriike  dog.  'Tlie  eflTect  of  domestication  in  pro<lucing 
variation  in  colour,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
luis  lately  been  exhibited  in  a  very  striking  and  inteiestin^j 
manner  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society.  An 
Australian  bitch,  or  Dingo,  had  a  litter  of  puppies,  I  he 
&tber  of  which  waa  also  Si  that  breed:  both  of  ihera  had 
been  taken  in  the  wild  atnta^  hot  were  of  the  nnilbm  red- 
dish brown  colour  which  belongs  to  the  race^  and  the 
mother  had  never  bred  before ;  but  the  youn]^  Ined  in  con- 
finemcnt.  and  in  a  half  doBH»1icatad State,  were  all  of%lieui 
mure  or  less  spotted. 


DiBfDi,  CsBw  EtMlllarii  AnMnlirei. 


'If  wo  tui:i  to  the  dogs  of  other  ciimparatively  unci\i'i/cil 
nation^  v,e  l\nd  the  i)riek  cai-s  and  other  indications  of  U.i? 
halt  rerlaiiuc'l  animal.  The  Esquimaux  d.ii^,  Canis  fanii- 
liuris  liurfalis,  and  the  Hare-Indian,  or  Mackenzie  Ri\er 
ilog,  Cdtiis  familiaris  lM^(t].nx,  will  occur  as  instances  lo 
those  who  have  been  familiar — and  who  are  not? — witii  the 
histories  of  our  northern  expeditions,  and  the  garden  of  llio 
Zoological  Society  of  London  in  the  jRegenra  Firk.  In 
that  menagerie  the  three  dm  hat  named  might  at  one 
time  be  seen  side  by  side,  affimling  the  best  opportuni- 
ties for  comparison.  Peter,  the  Esfiuimaux  dog,  kept  m 
the  garden,  was  of  a  diiiiry  while  with  a  tinge  of  yellow 
on  the  upper  parts,  gradually  fading  away  upon  the  sides  ; 
in  ^hort,  of  nearly  a  uniform  colour,  but  in  general  thia 
race  exhibits  a  predominance  of  black  markings.  Thua 
Akshelli  brought  from  the  Polar  sea  by  Mr.  Ridiards  in 
Captain  Perry>  first  voyagei,  and  described  by  Mr.  Children 
in  the  Zoological  Journal,  was  abaost  entirely  blaekish,  or 
of  a  colour  nearly  approaching  to  black  on  the  upper  parte, 
and  white  imdemeath,  tail  included.  AksbelU  seldom 
baikad,  bu^  if  dilflMiad,  uttaiad  a  lofw  waUbh  gmrl,  and 
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was  a  very  nowcrflil  dojj.  Peter  was  brought  to  this  country 
by  Lieut.  Henderson,  one  of  the  companions  of  Captain 
Ross,  in  his  first  voyage,  and  lived  Umg  at  the  Regent's 
Park.     He  was  very  good  tempertul  and  familiar.  The 
Uarc-Indian  dogs,  it  is  said,  ore  never  known  to  bark 
in    their   own   country,  Bn«l  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
those  which  were  brought  from  thence  to  the  Regent's 
Park  never  barked  at  all,  but  the  younger  one  which 
vrjii  born  hero  barked  hko  the  other  (loes.    It  is  curious 
to  observe  these  steps.     *  The  period,    says  Mr.  Bell, 
*at  which  the  duinesitication  of  the  dog  first  took  place 
is  wholly  lost  in  the  mist  of  antiquity.    The  earliest 
mention  of  it  in  the  sacred  Scripture  occurs  during  the 
iwj<mrn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egynt. — "But  against  Israel 
shall  not  a  Aft^  inuvo  his  tongue. '    It  is  again  mentioned 
in  the  Mosaic  law  in  a  manner  which  would  .^oem  to 
show  that  they  were  the  common  scavengers  of  the  l.>*rael- 
itish  camp,  as  they  are  still  in  many  of  the  cities  of  the 
Eajit: — "Neither  shall  ye  eat  any  flesh  that  is  torn  of  beasts 
in  the  field:  ye  shall  cast  it  to  the  dogs."    A  similar  office 
seems  to  be  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the 
Jewish  history  : — "  Him  that  dioth  in  the  city  shall  the 
dng«  eat,  and  him  that  dieth  in  the  fields  shall  the  fowls  of 
ihe  air  eat  ■  '  a  common  curse,  as  it  would  appear,  as  it 
occurs  verbatim  on  no  less  than  three  separate  occasions  in 
the  First  Book  of  Kings;  and  evidently  intimates  a  violent 
and  disgraceful  deuth,  without  the  honour  uf  sepulture. 
The  dog  was  considere<l  by  the  Jews  as  eminently  an  un- 
clean  animal,  bnd  was  the  figure  selected  for  the  most  con- 
temptuous insults.    It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  striking  similarity  which  e.vuts  in  the  feelings  uf  many 
oriental  nations  at  the  present  day,  among  whom  the  \cty 
phraseology  of  the  Scriptures  is,  with  little  modification, 
applied  to  a  similar  purpose.' 

Ik-furo  we  proi'ec'l  to  give  a  sketch  -  and  our  limits  will 
allow  us  to  give  no  more — of  the  varieties  of  the  dog  as  fos- 
tered by  man,  we  must  sav  another  word  as  to  its  origin. 
The  student  should  be  on  his  guard  against  being  led  to  a 
mnctusion  as  to  that  origin  by  any  particular  developments 
of  parts.  No  animal  seems  to  be  more  susceptible  of  modi- 
fication than  the  dog,  and  man  has  succeeded  in  producing 
almost  evcr\  di»grec  of  chiuige  in  the  form  of  its  cranium, 
its  stature,  its  aspect,  and  its  fur.  With  regard  to  the  latter 
it  is,  in  mnnc  varieties,  almost  entirely  absent,  atid  wo  have 
seen,  on  the  other  hand,  good  close  wool  from  a  curious 
variety  of  the  ^wodle. 

One  cin-uinstance  should  bo  borne  id  mind  throughout 
an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  dog.  None  of  the  wild 
dnjrs,  however,  apparently  living  in  a  state  of  nature,  have 
ever  been  found  to  return  to  the  true  form  of  wolf. 

The  shejihcrd's  dog,  a  variety  which  was  most  probably 
one  of  the  first  tliat  civilized  and  settled  man  called  in  aid 
to  pn'*er\e  his  Hocks  from  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  and  the 
depredations  of  roving  human  tribes,  is  remarkabio  for  the 
capacity  of  its  cranium  and  its  great  sagacity. 


ikaU  «r  Sk«p)i«4's  Dvg,  CUcd  <U  Buga :  bom  F.  Curkr. 


It  IS  indeed  distinguished  by  this  cranial  development 
oven  above  the  spaniels  and  their  varieties,  and  the  hounds 


fkull  orSpanirl;  rrom  V.  Curler. 


which  comprise  the  most  useful  and  intelligent  dogs.  In 
the  bull-dogs  aiul  mu-siifls,  'd  igues  do  forte  race,' of  the 
French,  though  the  head  is  one-ihinl  larger  than  tho«e  of 
the  shepherd's  dog  and  of  the  spaniels,  'Barbels,'  the  cra- 
nial capacity  is  not  by  any  means  so  great. 


81(11  II  of  I>o(a«  da  fart*  no  t  ftora  F.  CiiTier. 


Dr.  Cams,  the  phvsjcian  of  queen  Elizabeth's  lime,  wrote 
several  papers  on  Natural  History  for  the  use  of  Goner, 
his  correspondent  and  friend.  In  one  of  these  ti'eati'ws  he 
divides  the  British  dogs  into  — Ist.  The  most  genrrov*  kinds, 
which  he  subdivides  into  the  dog*  of  chaee,  including  the 
Houtidn,  viz ,  the  Tfrricr,  Harrier,  and  Bfond/iound ;  and 
the  Gazekound,  Qrcifhoiind,  Lcvin-r,  or  Lycmmrr,  and 
Tumbler:— The  Foirlerx.  wt.  the  Spaniel,  Setter,  hater- 
xpitnirl,  or  Finder  :—&n6.  the  /-<ip  Dogs,  viz.  the  Spaniel 
(Jentle,  or  Onv/oTter.     2nd.  The  Farm-Dogs,  viz.  the 
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Sfiephmfs  Dns^,  and  llio  Ma^HfT.  or  Ban-doff.  3rd.  Mon- 
grf/.t,  viz.  Jfii/if  f.  Tiirrivjiit.  ami  Ditirfr. 

Bewick  criunifratws  the  following  : — The  Shf^hercTH  Dng, 
the  Cur  Dog,  tlie  GreetdoHd  Dog,  the  Jiuil-dog,  the  Monti ff", 
the  Ai»4io)^  the  Z)aAna<»an,  or  Coaek-dagt  tha  /riiA  Gr»y- 

hound,  the  Italian  Greyhound,  the  LyeTmner,  the  Lurehert 
the  Tumbler,  the  Terrier,  the  Beagle,  the  Harrier,  the  ^r- 
hnund,  the  0/</  Englixh  llmmit,  ihc  Kilifih'  flnutid,  tho 
Blood  Hvund,  the  Spanish  Pxirit-  r,  the  English  Setter,  llie 
NeuifoufidlandDog,  the  Rnu^h  Water  l>f>g,  the  Large  li'uler 
Spaniel,  the  S»?«i//  a/<?r  Spaniel,  the  Sirringer,  or  Cocker, 
King  Char  let's  Dng,  the  /ynuM  />oy^,  tne  Shock  Dog,  the 
Xim  i>0|f  (a  snwU  and  laie  varieljr).  the  Cva^orter  (a 
■mall  ipanialX  (be  3Wnm<i;  and  the  A«-.  We  eonld  add 
auinr  more  to  this  list,  irbieh  ia  lon^;  enuii(;h.  The  French 
dtviOB  the  dogs  into  three  fp^Mipa,  viz..  the  MCitim,  the 
Bpeariith  (inemdini;  tho  lh<uiuls  i>ii<l  Pnintir),  and  the 
IkgUM  (the  last  roui  umn^  (he  Monttff,  Buiidog,  &c.) 


We  give  tlic  cij^nntic  Thibet  Dng  as  a  fine  example  of  the 
Maatin.  Dr.  Wallich  t;^ve  to  Mr.  Brodorip  the  data  vbich 


Tha  TUtwt  Dos,  Casta  bmllUrk,  tit.  MoIoMin  TblbeUniM. 

enabled  the  hUter  to  write  the  foUowiDg  acoonnt  for  the  late 

lamented  Mr.  Bennett.  'These  noblo  animals  are  the 
wntch-dogB  of  the  table-land  of  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
about  Thibet.  Their  masters,  the  Bhoteas,  to  whom  they 
are  most  strongly  attached,  are  a  singular  race,  of  a  nultly 
copper  colour,  indicating  the  bracing  air  which  they  lircnihf, 
rallicr  short,  but  of  an  e.xcelleiit  dis|H>!>itinn.  Their  clutiiiiig 
is  adapted  to  the  cold  climate  they  inhabit,  and  consists  of 
Atr  and  woollen  dotb.  The  men  till  the  ground  and  keep 
sbeepb  and  at  eertam  leeaaai  eome  down  to  trade^  bringing 
bonx*  tinfla],  and  nraik.  ftr  m1«.  Th^  lometiiiMa  pene- 


trate aa  fer  as  Calcutta.  On  these  occasions  the  voraen 
remain  at  home  with  the  dogs,  and  the  encampment  is 
watche<l  by  t  he  latter,  which  have  an  almost  irrcconcileabla 
aversion  to  EuiO|ie«ni»  and  in  general  fly  ferocioutljr  at  a 
white  fkoe.  A  wanner  dtmato  nlaxes  all  their  enonjiM^ 
and  they  dwindle  oren  in  lim  vdlejr  of  NepauL'  Ima 
which  were  in  the  Zoological  Society's  Garden  in  the 
Regent's  Park  died  soon  after  their  arriTal.  They  wen 
considered  very  great  rarities,  and  were  hro\if;ht  nver  to 
this  country  by  Dr.  Wallicli.  The  Hon.  Edward  G^irdm  r, 
British  n'sidcnt  at  the  court  of  the  Rajah  of  Nepal,  xwwr 
heard  of  any  other  instance  of  this  variety  being  domes- 
ticated by  Europeans. 

In  all  the  nrieUea  the  period  of  gestation  ia  sixty-thm 
days.  The  litter  ii  genetally  munoroua,  often  aa  many  ss 
eight  or  nine.  The  whelpa  are  bom  blind,  and  do  not  see 
till  nine  days  are  ftilly  expired:  they  sometimes  see  on 
the  tenth,  and  sometimes  not  till  the  twelfth  day.  At 
the  fourth  month  the  teeth  begin  to  change,  and  at  two 
years  the  growth  of  the  animal  is  considcrLtl  conii)U  te.  .\ 
dog^  is  considered  old  at  tho  expiration  of  five  years,  and  llie 
Umita  of  his  existence  rarely  exceed  twenty  years. 

It  ia  confidently  staled  that  in  all  the  varietiei»  if  a  dog 
has  anr  white  on  any  part  of  his  tail,  (hat  oolour  will  ims^ 
riably  he  found  at  the  tip. 

Those  who  would  pursue  their  inquiries  as  to  the  variotim 
of  breeds  of  dogs,  should  n-fcr  to  7//f  Sfxirfs  mnfi'ii  Cuhiiu  t 
(two  quarto  vohinifs  eiitirtly  devoted  to  the  suhji-rt,  aii'l 
beautifully  illustratcil i ;  D^nrnTx  liural  .S/^r/.v  ;  llu'  (liajitir 
on  'l>)gs'  in  'J'he  Meiiagrrien  {I.tl/mry  (if  Kntertmriin^ 
Knowlrdge) ;  and  Sir  John  Sebrit^ht's  interesting  and  well- 
digested  little  book,  in  addition  to  the  works  referrod  to  in 
(Uaartidab 

FoMQbDooi. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  AmbI  tomains  of  the  J)of, 
properly  so  called,  have  ever  been  Ibund.  The  occuirenfe 

of  till'  bones  of  the  wolf  and  the  fox  in  the  ossifen  us  ee- 
verns,  ice,  is  well  known  ;  but  in  pursuing  this  pari  of  tlie 
intiuiry  it  should  be  remembered  how  diflicult  it  is  to  dis- 
tinguish the  bones  of  the  wolf  from  those  of  the  matin,  as 
Cuvicr  observes,  and  the  Shepherd's  Dog.  The  Canit 
^lekem  of  Qoldfiiss,  the  remains  of  which  were  found  at 
CmOennudi,  bears  the  strongest  reeemblance  in  the  form  of 
the  cranium  geneially  to  the  wolf,  but  the  muszle  is  shdrtcr  i 
and  the  palate  is  wioer.  The  Agnotheriwn  of  Kaup  is  da-  I 
st  nt  ed  by  him  to  httw  been  aa  laige  is  a  lion,  and  to  be 

allied  to  the  dog. 

DOGE  was  the  title  of  tbc  first  magistrate  of  tho  re- 

f»ublic  of  Venice.  The  first  soltlfis  on  the  islands  of  the 
aguno  were  governed  by  magistrates  sent  fnim  Padua. 
After  Padua  was  devastated  by  the  Huns  and  other  ba^ 
barians,  a.d.  452-60,  the  colonists  of  tlte  lagune  being  left 
to  themselves,  each  island  elected  a  magistrate  called  tri- 
bune.  An  annual  selection  was  made  of  seven  ftom  amoog 
llic^c  tribunes,  who  con.stituted  the  government  of  the 
wliirlu  rommuiiiiy.  A  council  of  forty  persons  chosen  by  the 
geiu-ral  a.sscmblyof  the  pi'ople  had  the  legislative  and  judi- 
cial powers.  As  population  and  wealth  increased,  and  tho 
community  wos  threatened  by  hostile  neighbours,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  concentrate  and  stn<ngthen  the  execu- 
live,  and  a  chief  niogistnite  for  life  was  elected  by  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  and  was  called  dogi^  a  eomiptioa 
of  dux.  aa  he  was  auo  general  of  the  aimed  ftvos^  The 
first  doge,  Paolo  Luca  Anafi^to,  was  elected  in  B97.  The 
third  doge  in  succession,  Orso  Ippato,  elected  in  724,  made  I 
war  against  the  I^iiigobards,  and  took  Ra%'eniia,  wliirli  lii.' 
restore<l  to  the  B\zantiiu-  ciii)K!ror,  who,  as  a  reward  IVt 
this  service,  granted  to  tlx-  rcj>ublic  a  tract  on  the  coiist  of 
the  iiumiland  a!>  far  south  as  the  Adige.  This  first  conti-  . 
iK  utal  i.u>se>>ion  of  VenicOb  being  anerwards  enlarged,  was 
•  alli-d  Dogado.  The  successes  of  Orso  inspired  the  people 
vm:Ii  jealousy,  and  he  was  assa&sinated  in  737.  The  olBoe 
of  doge  was  at  the  same  time  abroraited,  and  an  annual  ma- 
gistrate was  substituted,  but  the  flfUi  of  these  was  imnriaoned 
on  some  char^i",  and  his  eyes  were  juit  out,  aTer  \*liich  tin? 
Jieople  a^ain  fleftcd  a  I'.ir  l.fc  iii  ;  IJ.    Fnni  that  Iiiul' 

till  lirj  about  forty  doges  rulf<l  in  succe-sion,  nearly  oiie 
half  of  whom  died  a  violi-iit  tleatli  or  were  deiwsed.  c.xilci', 
or  had  their  eyes  put  out,  sometimes  by  regular  trial  lu  fou' 
the  council  oi'  forty,  and  sometimes  by  popular  insurrection. 
TbeQuarautia,  or  Council  of  Forty,  which  c\erci!>e<l  the 
goTsmniait  during  the  intenegm^  aaramed  by  degrees  the 
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power  of  eleeting  a.  dose  in  order  to  pat  &  stop  to  the  fre- 
quently recurring  tumult  nii(!  ;inarchy  ;  tho  clmii-f  however 
was  suhji-ct  to  conflrmatiuu  1>v  the  assembly  <4'  ihc  inuple. 
Til''  lir>!  thjC'-  ihi.-<  elected  wa«  Si'lKi-ii;ii»(i  Zuiiii  in  1 1 7.', and 
the  Forty  mudo  him  swear  to  a  now  constitution,  or  funda- 
mental law,  by  which,  instead  of  tbo  general  a»s«rably  of 
the  people,  the  eovereigpn  power  wm  vontcd  in  n 
council  of  470  citizens,  elected  fbr  oae  year,  but  capable  uf 
indofloita  m-d«etion.  Tbew  vara  cboMn  by  twelve  el«e- 
tofii,  two  ftr  eMh  Mitiere,  or  dntriet,  of  the  eity  of  Yeniee 
altitic.  who  wore  therusi'Ues  apj^iitited  by  the  inh;ibit;ints 
of  their  ri;ii>ocljv0  liistricta,  llio  olher  islands  and  ti  rri- 
tories  of  tho  republic  having  no  part  in  the  ekviii  "-'.  Tlv 
Great  Council  was  to  appoint  six  individuals  who  wert;  to 
be  the  di>i;i  's  counsellors,  without  whose  concurrence  no 
•ct  of  the  doge  should  be  valid.  This  council  was  after- 
wvrdt  called  '  la  Si^oria.*  In  important  cases  tho  dogo 
was  to  consult  with  atiother  oouiMdl  of  ■ix^member^  ealled 
Prpgadi,  or  '  requestod,'  taken  also  from  tne  Gtreat  Oonneil. 
Tiiis  i«  the  bixly  which  in  course  of  time  became  invested 
with  all  ilic  ptt\v«r»  of  the  state,  and  is  gcnerully  known  by 
the  name  f>f  tlie  \'i'iiotinii  Senate.  The  citizens  of  \'enire, 
weary  of  luiDult,  and  bcini:  secured  in  the  e.vclu.sjve  right  i)f 
furnishing  the  members  i  t  the  (ireat  or  Sovereign  t  iniiiril. 
s««m  to  have  willinf;1y  acquieitced  in  those  constitutional 
chaoflM^  and  a  di«lnbutioii  of  golden  piooes  made  by  the 
new  4oga  aervad  to  i^ratiiy  tbo  populace.  About  a  century 
after,  another  organto  ehange  took  place.  Pietro  Oradenigo 
being  elected  doge  in  1289,  by  tho  intluenoc  of  the  old  or 
amtocmtic  fanulles,  proposed  a  law  which  passed  the  Great 
CSouncd  in  1298  aher  much  oppusition  and  delays,  that 
no  one  should  in  ftituro  be  eligible  to  sit  in  that  assembly 
except  tliDso  who  then  hatl  u  ii»  it,  or  whoso  fathers, 
grandfathers,  and  gieat-giaiidtatber^.  had  been  morobers  of 
u.  Tbo  number  of  the  Du  niherit  uf  the  (Ircat  Counml  was 
no  longer  limited  to  470.  Lastly,  in  131 9  a  new  law  pawed 
the  Great  Council,  by  which  that  SMembly  declared  itself 
permanent  and  hereditary,  all  the  members  who  were  then 
sitting  in  it  (about  600  in  uumher)  rcmaiaing  for  life  in  pos- 
sc-Miun  of  their  seats,  ilieir  sons^  bn  were  above  tueuly-iive 
years  of  age  bcins  likewise  adnuticd,  and  thvir  di'scejwaul* 
after  them,  to  the  exclusion  ot  all  otlier  fauiiheH.  This 
decree,  known  m  history  as  '  la  serrata  del  mapgior  con- 
«iglio,'  established  an  hereditary  and  cxcluhivo  ariittocracy 
at  Venice,  which  lasted  till  tho  end  of  that  xepublie.  The 
confirmation  of  the  doge  by  the  people  waa  heneefbrth  dia- 
pensed  with.  The  d«we  oimself  became  merely  a  state 
pageant,  the  servant  of  tho  councils,  which  had  the  power 
of  Iryiiit;  and  denosiiii,'  hiin,  and  even  sentencing  him  to 
death.  Tln;y  t<xtk  away  from  luni  the  command  of  tlu- 
military  and  naval  forct's.  his  chiMrcn  were  exc  luded  t>i)ni 
every  ottice  of  state,  and  be  had  no  patronage  except  the 
prebcndal  stalls  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mark.  The  doge 
was  prenident  byright  of  all  the  councils  with  a  double,  or 
easting  vote.  He  was  simply  addressed  by  the  title  of 
Mnwnr  Doge.  {Memori  Vaneta  di  Giovanni  Oallietoli, 
Venieei  18S6;  Dam.  BkMrt  i*  Vmkt,  books  <  and  S'J ; 
and  an  aitiele  in  the  BMnhmrgh  Rmtm  Ka  91,  June. 
1827.) 

The  doges  at  Genoa  Were  at  first  inai^istratcs  for  life 
[BoeCA.XliRA],  aH  at  Venice,  but  the  frei|Uent  l  untentmus 
and  civil  factions  nimm:^'  the  aspiiunts  to  that  dij^'iuty  in- 
duced Andr<»tt  Uoria,  ui  his  reform  of  la'is,  to  make  the 
oflict;  uf  dM<ru  t.)  Inst  only  two  yean.  [Dokia.J 

DOGGEUBANIC.  a  veiy  extensive  sand  bank  in  the 
North  flea,  lying  between  the  eaat  ogeatof  Encland  and  tho 
wc»t  coast  of  Holland,  and  situated  between  the  Well-bank 
and  the  Broad-fourtoen.  The  woitem  part  of  the  Dogger- 
bank  is  about  twelve  leagues  eiLst  from  Flamborougll  head,  in 
the  east  ridint,-  of  Yorkshire,  w  henee  Ihc  bank  extcTidn  m  a 
direction  nearly  K.N.E.  to  within  twenty  leasues  of  Jut- 
land. In  some  places  this  bank  is  twenty  leagues  broad, 
hutH  is  contracted  towards  the  cast,  and  terminates  nearly 
in  a  point  The  shoalest  nait  is  that  nearest  the  Eughsb 
eoaat.  where  H  nine  fiahoma  water,  so  that  it  presents  no 
dangers  or  dlffieultiea  to  navis^tora ;  In  other  parts  tbo  aar- 
face  rises  generally  towards  tne  centre:  in  some  places  the 
depth  of  water  is  as  L'reat  as  twenty-seven  rathoiiis. 

The  D(wgerb»i)k  is  a  iioti  d  station  lor  the  <-od  fishery,  and 
IS  much  frequented  by  both  F.nulish  and  Dutch  fishernu  ii. 
It  is  also  known  in  Uiiitor}  as  the  scene  of  an  ubstmatc  naval 
ongnpnieDt  which  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1781  bo- 
tvem  the  Sn^Hah  and  Dutch  fleets  under  the  teq^ve 


eemmands  of  Admirals  Parker  and  Zoutman.  The  dis* 

abled  condition  of  the  s<hips  on  b  >ib  sides  put  an  end  to  the 
battle,  in  which  neither  Ride  eould  eLun  a  vn  torv. 

DOGMA  (Wy^a),  a  word  borrowed  from  the  (Iree'k,  means 
an  established  principle,  a  fundamental  article  of  belief  de- 
rived  from  undisputed  authority,  and  is  generally  applied  (o 
the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  which  are  drawn  fkoni 
the  Scriptures,  orftom  the  authority  of  the  Fathers.  Hence 
that  branch  of  dMnl^  called  doginatie  theiriotnr  is  an  es- 
position  and  aasertHMi  of  the  varioits  arttelee  <rf  tneChrititiBn 

faith  as  founded  iijuin  autliorilv  acknowledged  by  Chris- 
tians in  gcncml.  an<l  rs  dlst^l^;^tl>h^*l  liuUl  selndastu- 
theology,  whi>]r  assumes  to  establish  the  Irtiib  of  tho 
Christiun  doctrines  by  argument.  John  Damaseenus  was 
one  of  the  first  who  wrote  an  exposition  of  Christian 
dogmatics.  [Dahascknus.]  But  although  the  authority 
of  tho  Scriptures  and  of  the  early  fathers  is  acknow- 
ledged by  ail  Christians,  there  ate  other  aulhotities  whieh 
are  aoknowledged  only  by  one  eommnnion.  and  not  by 
others.  Tlius  tho  Greek  church  acknowledges  the  au- 
thority of  the  earlier  councils  only,  while  tho  Roman 
Catholics  look  upon  the  later  councils atnl  the  bulls  and  de- 
cretals ot  the  Popes  as  equally  positiTO  authority  in  matters 
ot  faith;  anil  the  IVoteslant  and  reformed  churches,  re- 
jecting tlie  latter,  recur  to  their  respective  Synods  and 
confessions  of  faith.  Melancihini  wrote  a  concise  exposition 
of  the  dogmas  of  the  Protestant  dr  Lutheran  church. 
Among  the  numerous  Roman  Catholic  writen  on  dogmatie 
theok^v,  Rellarmine  is  one  of  the  moakdktiniguiilied.  Dag> 
matic  theology,  as  distinct  from  soholastie  as  well  as  from 
moral  theology  and  Biblical  divinity  ,  eousiitufes  a  separate 
chair  in  several  Roman  Catholic  ujiivorsitiei  iu  coutinental 
Euri;])!'. 

In  tho  Protestant  Universities  of  Germany  there  is  a 
chair  for  the  history  of  dogmas.  The  business  of  the  pro- 
fesi^or  is  to  examine  the  doctrines  of  the  various  sects  which 
have  divided  Christianity,  their  sources,  and  theamiBents 
by  which  they  are  supported.  Such  a  course  of  leeinna 
forms  an  important  addition  to  tbo  study  of  EoekeiMtical 

llistorv. 

DOG'S-BANK,  tho  English  name  of  the  poisonous 
plant  calli  d  bv  botanist-s  Apocvnurn. 

DOG'S  TAIL  GRASS.   [Cynosi  kcs.] 

DOGWOOD,  the  English  name  of  \-arious  deciduous- 
leaved  shrubs  belonging  to  the  genus  Comus.  [Cohnace*.] 
They  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants,  fur  'l-.e  sake  of 
their  bright  red  shoot^  whieh  am  an  embelhshment  of 
plantations  in  the  whiter;  and  also  tat  the  nke  of  the 

charcoal  obtained  from  ihetii.  which  is  000  Of  the  beSt  aSKti 
for  the  luuuufucluru  of  gunpowder. 

DOIT  or  DUVT,  a  small  Dutc  h  copper  coin,  beinp  the 
eighth  part  of  a  stiver,  in  value  half  a  tki  iliuag.  Doit  iti  aUu 
a  division  of  the  English  grain  Troy.  See  Snelling's  *  View  of 
the  Coins  of  Europe,'  8vu. London:  176fi.  Kelly's  'Complete 
Cambist,' i. 'J  19 ;  li.  278.  The  wwd  IS  uiod bj Shakspesr^ 
Coriolantu,  act.  i.,  st-.  5. 

DOL.     [ll-tK  KT  ViLAINB.] 

DOI..ABELLA.  (Malacology.)  rSvBnwxcmKtA^ 
DOLABRIFORM,  a  term  applied  In  botany  to  certain 

fleshy  leaves,  which  are  glraij^ht  at  the  front,  taper  at  the 
bus*?,  eomprcssed,  dilated,  rounded,  and  thiuned  away  at 
the  upper  end  at  the  back,  m)  as  to bow ionie  Msemblanee 

to  an  old  tashionvd  axe-head. 

DOLCI,  CARLO,  an  excellent  painter,  wa.*  born  at 
Florence,  on  Thursday,  May  23,  1616.  Ilis  father  Andrew, 
and  his  mother's  fiither  and  brother,  Pietro  and  Bartolomeo 
Maiinaiv  were  all  painters,  and  much  esteemed  and  re* 
spef^dln  their  native  dty.  At  the  age  of  four  yeata» 
Carlo  had  the  tnisf  rtune  to  lose  his  father,  and  his  mother 
w;ls  obl;gcd  to  maiutiim  a  numerous  family  by  her  in- 
dustry. At  tbo  age  of  nine  she  placed  him  with  .TacojK) 
Vigiiikli,  a  pupil  of  Roselli,  who  wa.s  lanunis  tor  bis  powers 
of  teaching.  In  four  years  Carlo  could  paint.  His  first 
efforts  attracted  the  notice  of  Piero  de  Medici,  an  amateur, 
who  procured  him  the  notice  of  the  court,  and  he  sikhi  be- 
came veiy  buaily  and  profitably  employed.  In  1 654,  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  he  married  Theresa  Bucherdli.  Vf 
whom  he  had  a  numerous  family.  About  1C70  he  waa  in- 
vited to  paint  the  hkencss  of  Claudia,  the  daughter  of 
Kenlinaiid  of  Austria,  at  liiiispruck,  which  place  he  mited 
f.ir  a  shi>rt  time.  AHcr  his  return  he  was  afflicted  with 
melancholv.  and  he  died  tu  K.  1  .^  .  .Im;  ■  'ry  1  7,  1686,  leav- 
ing eae  son  ia  holy  eidaisi       seven  daugiitexs»  of  whom 
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Agnese.  marridl  to  Ctelo  Itaei,  a  vQk  ncfcbuil,  painted  in 
(In  muiiMr  of  Ucr  fMtlier. 

Dotort  biogiaplier,  Baldinticri,  at ( ributes  lug  excellence 
in  feinting  to  the  gootlnew  of  Ueaven,  u  •  jiist  mmrd  for 
hit  singular  piety,  in  illtutration  of  which  namerous  anee> 
dotes  are  told.  When  invitcil  td  take  f  huidia's  jiortrait,  he 
declined  for  fear  of  the  loagili  i>r  (Ik-  jmiriicy,  uc\t'r  having 
lost  Bight  of  the  catht'di-.i!  doiiu'  uikI  campanile  of  Ins 
faviiurito  city  since  his  Inrtli ;  and  his  a-sent  was  only  pro- 
cured by  obtaining  the  ooiiunand-i  of  his  i-iinfessor,  which 
be  obeyed  at  once.  In  like  manner  he  »u.s  i-ecovored  from 
b»  Unit  fit  of  roelaneboly  by  the  command  of  his  oonf^eor 
to  proeeod  with  «  ]iietQie  of  the  Viigin.  Uo  appears  to 
beve  been  eKtrenely  pood  end  nniable,  but  eingularly  timid. 
His  last  illness  was  brought  on  by  a  remark  which  Luca 
Giordano  uttered  in  joke,  according  to  his  intimate  friend 
Baldinucci,  that  his  slowness  would  ne%-er  allow  lurn  tu 
amass  l^iO.OOO  dollars  as  the  expeditious  Giordano  had  dom-, 
hut  that  he  must  8tar\c.  U|kiii  Un>,  jwor  Carlo  sot>iii<  tu 
have  grown  hewildereil ;  ho  decried  the  works  of  ihi>  oilier, 
whom  he  thought  to  be  taking  the  bread  out  of  his  itioutb, 
and  refused  food  for  some  time.  In  the  midstt  of  hut  trouble«t 
his  excellent  and  beloved  wife  died,  and  death  SOOn  Nleind 
bim  firom  bi»  crioC  In  all  his  ioauiity  be  was  never  vio- 
lent, but  dejeeied  and  hclpleu,  and  as  obedient  as  a  child 
to  his  irliostly  adviser. 

From  his  tirst  attempts  al  paintin*;,  Carlo  dctermini-d  to 
paint  none  but  sacred  subjects,  and  he  alumst  hictallv  oh- 
servcd  thii  r\i\v.  His  style  in  plea.sim;,  and  full  of  ^ntlc 
and  ttiidcr  expresiions  ;  his  dravviuj^  for  the  nio>t  part,  but 
not  olwayH,  correct ;  his  eolourina  varied,  soft,  hriuht,  and 
harmonious ;  sometimes  too  peany  Ul  Its  tint.  Laiui  traces 
in  bis  pointing  sometbins  of  tbe  nuwner  of  JloaseUi,  who 
was,  as  it  were,  his  grancDbtber  in  art.  He  ehibomted  all 
be  did  witb  the  most  eonsununate  patience  and  delicac}-. 
His  pidnres  arc  numerous,  and  found  in  many  collec- 
tions, for  he  paintefl  many  duplicafLs.  and  many  copies 
wore  mode  by  Uii»  pupils  Alcssandro  Lomi  and  Bartolomco 
Mancini,  and  Agne>e,  his  daughter.*  Otiorio  Marinari,  his 
cousin  and  scholar,  gave  great  promise,  but  died  young. 
(Baldinucci.) 

DOLCIGNO.  or  DULCIGNO,  in  the  Albanian  tonxue 
DULTZUNE,  and  >u  the  Turkish  OL6UN.  a  town  in 
Upper  Albania,  near  Scutari  [AuAltiAj  This  town  is 
on  tb«  eoftst,  and  bai  a  good  baiboar.  The  inhabitants, 
who  amount  to  about  60U0,  are  engaged  jnuils  in  com- 
merce, but  chieHy  in  piracy.  They  wore  ii  f,'anKd  iiU  of 
lui<^  as  the  most  formiaable  pirate,  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 
Senile  of  their  seamen  enter  into  the  btrviee  of  the  Harbary 
Slates.  Thi.s  town,  or  ])erhaps  Dulrigno  Vecchie,  which 
Mr.  iloldiouso  (in  the  map  prefixed  to  his  Travels)  placet 
on  the  coast,  five  or  six  milei  more  to  the  north,  was 
autiently  called  Olcinium,  a  name  containing  tbe  same  ele- 
ments as  the  modem  Albanian  and  Ttoknb  names ;  the 
lllyrians  of  Olcinium  Ibllowed  the  same  piratical  course 
a*  the  modem  Dolcignoleti.     (Ilobhousc,  Traidy  in 

Alhaiii'i.) 

DULE,  a  town  ia  France,  in  the  (Icpfirlment  of  Jura,  on 
the  north-west  bank  of  the  Uouhs,  a  ) eeder  (tf  the  Sadne, 
and  on  the  road  from  Pahs  to  Geneva.  It  is  about  190 
miles  in  a  straight  Una  aoi^-eaat  of  Fans,  in  47^  7'  N.  Int. 
antl  6°  2(»'  E.  long. 

Dole  is  not  clearly  identified  with  aity  Roman  site ;  but 
in  tbe  town  and  it»  environs  vestjgea  of  tbe  Aomaoa  have 
been  tmoed.  In  tbe  middto  ages,  wblle  Beaan^on  was  yet 
a  municipal  republic.  Dole  was  considered  as  the  ca|<ital 
of  Comt6  de  Bourgogne,  or  La  Franchc  Comt/'.  It  was 
taken  and  uliiiosl  destroyed  liy  the  French  in  1  IT'.'.  It 
was  agaiu  attacked  by  lliu  French,  undur  llie  I'liiice  of 
Condi?,  in  1536.  In  1668,  La  Tranche  Conitu  having  been 
conquered  by  the  French,  the  ramparts  of  Dole  were  rased, 
hut  reooired  by  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  the  town  was  re- 
stored by  a  treaty  of  peace  tbe  same  year.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  after  La  K rancbe  Oonti  had  como  finally  into  tbe 
bands  of  the  Frencb»  tbsf  were  ilnally  demoUsbea. 

Tbe  town  ia  plcasantlv  tituated.  but  its  streets  are  steep, 
and  the  bouses  poor  and  irrogulnrly  built  The  clutrcli  of 
Ndlre  Dome  is  worthy  uf  noliee,  aud  there  is  a  pleasant 
promenade.  Thepopulation,  in  1832,  vas  7304  for  tlie  town, 
or  9927  for  the  wfiole  commune.  Tlie  inhabitants  carry  on 
a  trade  in  corn,  wood,  and  iron  ;  tlicy  manufacture  bouery 

and  glass.  Ibeiie  aie  iion-works  and  coal-miow  in  or  near 
the  town. 


T  : ;  .re  a  library.ft  bigb  aohool,  an  atrnciuTuml  aoeialrr 
aikd  a  thcaug,  Tbero  is  abo  a  inison  at  XXile. 

Dole  is  tbe  capital  of  an  anondisaement,  nbicb  bad  m 
183S  a  mnttlation  of  72,992. 

DOIateLLY.  [Mrrioivethshire.1 

DCLICHONYX.  [Bobolink;  Emhhiu7idi  ] 

DO'LICHOS.  Under  this  noiuo  Lini)a}iu>  uH'Ludt*(i  the 
greater  partofiho-e  tropical  twiningleguminous  plants  which 
boar  ealoUe  fruit  like  the  kidney-beans  cultivated  in  Europe 
Alarce  number  of  species,  ill  distinguished  fromt  acli  other, 
and  oifiering  materiallj  in  the  structure  of  tbeir  flnutiOca- 
tion,  were  fir  so  hxng  a  time  eelleoted  undmr'  (bis  name 
tbat»  eliboi^b  tb<y  am  nmr  btoken  up  into  several  genera, 
we  abaU  farieify  notn»  tbe  mote  remarkable  in  this  place. 

Dolichos  itself  is  confined  to  the  species  with  a  cuia- 
prossed  linear  pnd,  having  incomplete  cellulajr  di.<i««piuient» 
and  ovule  .seeds  ai!).  a  small  oval  hiUini.  Of  iheso  iJ. 
Cutjtins,  the  pul.-c  of  which  is  called  Boberloo  in  India,  is 
an  annual,  and  ha.s  somewluit  deltoid  leaves  angular  at 
tho  back,  few-Howered  peduncles,  and  erect  pods;  it  is 
cuMvitod  in  tbe  fields  in  many  parts  of  Indk  dniing  tbe 
dry  seaaan,  and  its  seeds  are  cvten^iively  consumed  by  the 
poorer  natives.  D.  Hgnotut,  a  ])erennial,  with  long  ra- 
cemes of  flower-,  1r.>ad  heart-shaped  leaflei.s  and  liiicnr 
slurp-pointed  pi '.Is.  i.^  extremely  common  all  over  India, 
where  it  is  cultivated  'durinf^  the  eold  season  in  t;atdens 
and  about  the  do<jrs  of  the  iiativen,  furmiug  lifil  uuiy  cool 
shady  arhoi.i  .  l  ii  furnishing  ihein  with  an  e.xcelleni  pulse 
for  thoir  curries,'  Sec.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it 
constituting  the  commonest  kidncy-heans  of  India.  D, 
biflorus,  an  annual,  witb  oblong  pointed  ksflela  and  wA- 
mitar-shapod  hairy  pods,  famishes  tile-pulsa  called  In 
India  borse^gram;  and  D.  gpha'rd.^.ermtti  prndMBes  tbe 
Cskvana  or  black-eyed  peas  of  Jataajca. 

I.alhib  ha.s  i  .  uriipressc^  sciinitar-shapi-d  po<l,  roiij,'li 
with  tuberr  les  al  ;Ll  .^utures,  and  furnished  with  trauiversc 
imperfect  cellular  partitions,  and  ovate  seeds  with  a  fungous 
callous  linear  sear.  Lablah  vulKitrit.  the  old  Doltcho* 
Lulihtb,  is  a  common  plant  in  the  hedijes  in  many  parts  wf 
India,  whence  it  has  travelled  into  we  tnpicaj  parts  of 
America.  It  is  a  smooth  perennial  witb  sbowy  white  or 
puiple  floteetSt  and  large  horisontal  pods,  containing;  fojin 
tbreetelbnr  seeds.  It  biis  a  heavy  disagreeable  bug  like 
smell,  prefers  a  rich  black  soil  that  cannot  be  lloodetl  W 
rains,  and  produces  a  coarse  but  wholesome  pulse,  mucn 
eaten  by  the  lower  classes  in  India. 

Pachyrhizus  has  a  long  compressed  pod,  with  kidney- 
shaped  seeds  aiid  no  dissepiments,  and  is  rvinarkable  for  its 
principal  species,  P.  angtUcUut  (formerly  Dolichot  Utlbotuty, 
producing  a  root  of  the  size  and  substance  of  a  turnip.  It 
IS  reported  to  have  been  carried  to  tbe  Pbflippines  fimt 
Smttb  America,  and  tbenoe  to  bave  been  introduced  into 
the  vast  of  Asia.  The  side  leaflets  are  nearly  triangular, 
that  in  tbe  middle  lorenge-shaped,  shghtlv  toothed,  stud 
fihaggy  on  both  sides.  Tlie  flowers  are  vcry'beauliful,  of  » 
violet  blue  colour,  and  arranged  in  axillary  nearly  erect 
racemes,  from  one  to  two  feet  long.  Its  root  is  a  coinmoM 
article  of  food  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  but  no  otlier  port 
of  the  plant  is  eaten. 

In  Piophocarpm  the  pods  are  oblong;  and  bave  four  Ion* 
gitudinal  wing^;  the  seeds  are  ronndisb.  It  oompnbends 
the  DoA'cAot  MrwMMmit  a  twining  annual,  the  pods  or 
tuberous  raoU  of  which  an  a  common  Indian  esculent. 

Cawitxi/io,  with  long  straightisli  compressed  pods,  having 
three  short  winjji  at  the  lower  suture,  cellular  di^su.piments, 
and  ublon;;  seeds  with  a  narrow  hilum,  comprehends  the 
S()uth  American  Lima  Ijcans  and  the  Sword  beans  of  India. 
Tile  species  have  a  liandsomor  and  firmer  fidiajm  than  the 
other  genera,  and  the  flowers  are  usindly  lam  and  showv. 
C.  gladiata,  tho  common  cultivated  specieSi  bas  oAen  pods 
as  much  as  two  loot  \iuuu  and  Taries  witb  radL  giey,  and 
white  seeds.  — •  ■  /• 

^Finally,  the  aen\aMucuna,  known  by  ifs  oblong  I'ucV- 
ered  compressed  hispid  pods,  includes  all  tli«j  species  Iroin 
which  Cowhago  is  obtained.  [Cow  HAtJE  or  CowiKB.] 

DOLl'OLUM.    [DiPHVDES.  vol.  ix,,  p.  Uj 

1X>  LIUM.  [EntomostouataJ 

DOLLAR.  [MoNFY.] 

lX)LLOND,  JOHN,  an  eminent  optician,  was  descended 
from  a  French  refu^  fiimiiy,  settled  in  Snttalfieldi^ 
born  on  the  10th  of  June,  1706. 

Ili^  parents  were  in  humble  cin  uns  n  ,  ,  1  »  father 
bcuig  au  operative  silk  weaver;  and  lliu  mau  who  was  des- 
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tmed  to  add  so  important  a  discovery  to  our  knowMn  of 
the  Uks  of  light  was  oompelled  to  spend  hi's  boyhoMl  in 
(he  drudgery  of  a  manufactory,  and  in  a  ra|>ac  ii\  \uiii  h  had 
nothing  congenial  to  hia  tastes.  The  little  lei>'uro  however 
which  he  had  was  spent  in  the  ac<iiiif>ition  of  a  varied 
cirrle  of  knowledge.  Besides  ihe  study  of  mathematics 
and  physics,  to  the  latter  of  whi<  h  his  reputation  is  chiefly 
due,  he  studied  anatomy  and  natural  history  in  general,  on 
one  hMid,  and  theolc^  and  ecclesiastical  history  on  the 
othoir.  In  fiirthsiuioe  of  thia  diwniflad  oUm  of  sotyeets, 
vhioh,  eoiuiilofuig  the  toQ  to  irUeh  (he  dw  was  deyoted. 
ww»  sufficiently  eKtemive,  he  undertook  the  Greek  antl 
Roman  classics ;  he  was  partially  acquaintwl  with  several 
of  the  modem  languages,  but  with  trench,  fnriium,  :iiid 
Italian,  he  Was  intirafttely  rtjnversant.  It  is  very  raro 
to  M»e  the  happy  union  of  i^reat  powers  of  reasonirifj,  of  ine- 
inory.and  gf  obsenation,  that  was  displayed  by  this  eminent 
loan. 

NotvithetaDding  the  caret  of  %  AmO/  tuid  the  dutice 
which  tt  fanpoMd  upon  him«  DoUonA  stin  Ihund  means  to 

cultivate  the  sciences;  and  having  apprenricoil  his  eldest 
son,  Peter,  to  an  optical  instrument  maker,  lie  was  in  due 
time  able  to  establish  him  in  lui!siiie>s  in  Vine  Court, 
SpilalBfMs.  In  this  husiiu-'^s  ho  (inally  joined  his  son,  for 
the  es})i-cial  purpose,  it  «ould  seem,  of  being  able  to  unite 
bis  tastes  witn  his  busmess  more  perfectly  than  silk  weaving 
enabled  him  to  do. 

Immfldiatoly  en  (bia  ananfeDMiit  being  completed,  Dol« 
kod  eoameneedaMrieiof  experimeniB  on  the  dispersion 
oflight,end  other  subjects  connected  with  the  imprtn  emcnt 
of  optical  instruments,  and  especially  of  telcj^copcs  and  nii- 
cruscope*,  the  rc^ults  of  whicfi  were  communicated  to  the 
Ruyal  S(K-iely  in  n  series  of  ]>apers.  Three  of  them  were 
printeii  in  the  Pliihisnphirnl  Transactions  for  1  "53,  one  in 
U&4t  and  the  last  in  1764,  the  tales  of  which  are  given 
below.   It  was  ahout  1765  that  he  entered  upon  a  syste- 

matie  eoune  of  ejcpenmenta  on  di^taion,  and  aAer»  to  me 
his  own  woffda,  *  a  naohrte  peraevemnee'  Ibr  more  than  a 

year  and  a  half,  he  made  the  decisive  experiment  wliieh 
showed  the  error  of  Newton's  conclusions  on  tliis  subjct  t. 

The  memoir  in  whidi  llie  series  of  invwtigafions  wan 
detailed  a]>i>eared  in  the  Philosophical  TransaetionSj  arid 
wns  the  last  which  he  qave  to  the  world.  It  was  rewaoiod 
by  the  council  of  the  Royal  Societv  with  the  Copley  medal 

It  was  the  lot  of  DoUtmd  to  undergo  coosiderahw  annoy- 
ance on  BCtnunt  of  the  elaima  set  up  for  this  discovery  in 
favour  of  others,  especially  of  Euler;  but  there  is  nut  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  of  DoUond's  priority  as  well  ns 
originality,  in  this  very  important  discovery,  left  on  the 
minds  of  the  scientific  world.  The  discrcpaueics  which 
followed  the  applicatiim  of  Newton's  doctrine  to  the  \  aru d 
eases  that  presented  themselves  in  the  course  of  ditfercnt 
etxperiuents  might,  in  speculative  minds,  have  created  a 
mupicion  of  the  aoeniacy  of  that  doctrine ;  yet  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  heeo  the  least  hesitation  among  sci- 
entiRc  men  jn  attributing  these  discrepancies  to  errors  ^ 
obtervaiion  ext^uively,  and  conseauently  not  tlie  least 
ground  for  honestly  attempting  to  aeptire  DoUoad  of  the 
honour  of  the  discovery. 

In  the  beginninj;  of  the  year  I'fil  Dollond  was  clcctc<l 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  appointed  optician  to 
the  king.  He  did  not  long  survive  lo  enjoy  the  honour 
or  advantages  of  his  (bscoreries ;  as,  on  the  30th  of  September 
of  that  year,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  Vrought 
cm  by  a  too  close  and  long  contmued  applioatioii  to  a  paper 
wbicn  he  vas  studying.  This  attack  itnmedtatcly  dc])rivcd 
llim  of  speech,  and  in  a  few  hours  of  life  itself. 

Besides  his  eldest  son  Peter,  already  mentioned,  ho  left 
another  son  and  three  daui^hters.  The  two  sou^  carneil  on 
the  business  jointly  with  great  reputation  and  success;  and 
npon  the  death  ol  the  younger,  it  went  into  the  hands  of  a 
nephew,  who  took  the  tamily  name,  and  who  still  carries  it 
M  wMioot  diminutioa  of  the  high  eharaeteir  attaehed  to  the 
name  of  DoUond. 

Mr.  DoDond's  appearance  was  somewhat  stem,  and  his 
address  and  language  impressive  ;  l)ut  his  manners  were 
cheerful,  kind,  anil  afrablo.  Ht»  adhere<l  to  the  religious 
doctrines  of  his  father,  and  ret;ularly  at(ei.dc<l  tlie  French 
Protestmit  Church,  of  whicli  his  life  ami  conversation  ren- 
dered him  a  bright  ornament. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  DoUond's  published  papers :  - 

1  A  hitter  to      JauMS  Short,  eoneeming  an 

p.      No.  &*9. 


IngMOTeawnt  in  Reflecting  Tdeaoiqies ;  Pktt.  IVwit., 

2.  l.,etter  to  Jam.  s  Snort,  A.M.,  F.R.S.,  conccniinR  a 
raistalte  in  Mr.  Eiiier  s  Theorem  for  correcting  the  Aber- 
ration m  the  Object  Glasses  of  RefractingTeleseopes:  HtO. 

Tram.,  1733,  p.  2ft 7. 

3.  A  description  of  a  Contnvanee  for  measuring  Saudi 
Angles ;         Traa*»  1763,  p,  178. 

4.  An  Explanation  of  an  Instrament  for  measuring  Small 
Angles;         7Va»i*.,  17"  i.  p.  v.t. 

5.  An  account  of  some  e\iit  i  njierits  eoneeming  the  dif- 
fereiu  R.  fran-ib.htv  of  Li/ht  ;  I'ffil.  Tratix.,  1738.  p.  731 

DOLOMiKU,  LiKOUAT-GUY  SII^VAI.N  TANCRE 
DK  L)E,  was  bom  at  Grenoble  on  the  '2-11  h  of  June.  I  76(1. 
In  early  voulh  he  wn  a  linitted  a  member  of  the  leligioilS 
order  of  Uiilta,  but  m  c  .nsciuence  ofa  quarrel  with  one  of 
his  companions,  wlticU  eiideain  a  duel  fatal  to  hu  advert 
-ary,  ho  received  sentence  of  death,  but,  af\or  imprison- 
ment, be  was  pardoned,  and  went  to  France.  AOvr  si  me 
hesitation  whether  he  should  devote  himself  to  clus.sieal 
literature  or  to  natural  history,  he  decided  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  While  at  Mefz  with  the  resriment  of  earbiiieers,  in 
wiiicli  hij  iiad  obtained  ,i  ciimmission,  he  formed  an  ncquaint- 
anee  with  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  La  Roehefoucault, 
which  ceased  but  with  hia  existence;  and  the  nttaehmcnt  liilr 
science,  by  which  this  nobleman  was  distinguisbed  probably 
contributed  to  confirm  Dblomieuin  the  choice  of  the  pursuit 
which  be  had  previously  made.  He  was  soon  afi«Tu  arcU 
eleeted  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Snences. 
and  quitted  the  niilitar\  profession. 

At  the  ago  of  iwiMity  si.x.  he  went  lo  Sicily,  and  In.-*  first 
labour  was  an  examination  of  the  environs  and  strata  of 
^tna.  He  next  visited  Vesuvius,  the  Appeniaes,  and 
the  Alps,  and  iii  1783  pnUidwd  an  aceonntof  his  visit  to 
the  Lipari  islands. 

He  l  etumed  to  Franee  at  (he  oomtnencement  of  the  Re* 
volution,  and  early  nipped  himself  on  the  side  of  liberty.  lie 
had  however  no  public  employment  until  the  third  year 
of  the  republic,  when  he  was  included  in  the  Eco/e  de Mm fs. 
then  established  ;  niul  he  \v,is  one  of  thc»  orif^inal  members 
of  tlic  National  Institute,  tTnindcd  about  the  same  time. 
llv  was  iiiilt.luu<;able  in  the  pursuit  of  geological  and  mine 
ralojpcal  science,  and  in  less  than  three  years  he  published 
twenty-seven  original  memoirs;  among  which  were  those 
on  the  natineof /euct/ff,  peridot,  (uiiiktaeit0,  pyroxene,  &e 
When  Booi^arte  undertook,  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Ooto 


mieu  aeoompanied  the  expedition ;  on  the  arrivid  of  wMch 

he  vi.sitexl  Alexandria,  the  Delia,  Ciiro,  the  Pyiamids,  and 
a  part  of  the  mouniains  which  buuiid  the  vulky  t»f  the  Nile 
He  1  Top  i<cd  also  to  eNplorc  the  more  intcrcstiuK  parts  of 
the  country  ;  but  belore  lie  could  carry  his  plan  into  execu- 
tion his  health  became  so  deranged  that  he  was  compelled 
to  return  lo  Europe.  On  his  passage  home  he  was,  with 
his  friend  Coidier,  the  mineralogist,  and  many  others  of  his 
countrymen,  made  prisoner  auer  being  driven  into  the 
Gulf  tit  Taientum,  and  confined  in  a  miserable  dungeon. 
His  companions  were  soon  set  at  liberty,  but  the  renu-m- 
branco  of  the  disputes  which  had  existed  between  hmi  and 
the  memltcrs  of  the  Order  of  Malta  led  to  his  removal  and 
subsequent  imprisonment  at  Messina,  when-  he  was  con 
fined  in  a  dungeon  lisihtefl  only  b\  one  small  o]ienii;f7,  wlii-  h, 
with  barbarous  precaution,  was  closely  sliul  every  night. 
The  heat,  and  the  SBmU  quantity  of  fresh  air  admitted  by  the 
window  of  his  prison,  compelled  him  to  spend  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  time  in  fltnning  himself  with  the  fow  tattered 
remnants  of  his  clothesi  in  order  to  inerease  the  eireubition 
of  the  air. 

Great  exertion  and  urjjent  demands  were  mad by  the 
scienlifie  men  of  various  countries  to  obtain  his  enlarge- 
ment;  and  when,  after  tho  battle  of  Marengo,  peace  was 
iniule  with  Naples,  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  was  a  stipu- 
lation for  the  immediate  relea.se  of  Dolomieu.  On  the  death 
of  Daubenton  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mineralogy, 
and  soon  after  his  return  to  France  ho  delivered  a  course  of 
leetuveson  the  philosophy  of  ninerakgy  at  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

In  n  sliort  time  lie  again  cpiitted  Paris,  visited  the  Alps, 
and  r<<iurncd  to  Lyi.Mi  by  Lucerni-,  l!ie  f^lacievs  of  Grm- 
di-lwald  and  fii'ne\a,  and  iVoiti  thence  lo  t^'h.iteaiuieuf,  to 
Msit  his  sister  and  his  brother-in-law  Do  Dn'e:  here  ho 
i  was  unfortunately  attacked  by  a  disorder  which pnnvedfittal 
I  in  the  53rd  year  of  bis  age. 

I    He  had  praieeted  two  joameyi  for addnig  to  his  voststoiw 
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of  gNtoffiotl  kno«lad|{e,  the  fint  through  Oermany,  and  the 
waoml  tonnigli  Norway,  I>enmark,  and  Sweden.  He  alxo 
pmpoied  to  publiih  a  work  which  he  had  planned  in  his 
pruon  at  Me«iina ;  of  this  he  printed  a  fVaciTnent  on  Mine- 
ral Sfienet,  wlurli  is  a  moniimenl  at  or.ce  of  his  mi--loriutics 
and  hit  genius,  bcinp;  written  in  liis  dungeon  in  Sicily,  on  tlic 
naiBtn  of  a  few  books  with  a  bone  sliariieni-d  agiiinst  his 
prison  walls  for  a  [H  n,  and  the  black  of  his  lamp  smoke  mixed 
With  water  for  ink.  In  iliis  work  the  author  proposes  that 
the  inlagnl  molaculo  shall  be  regaided  as  iIm  pcmeipla  by 
irliieh  the  ipeeiet  is  to  be  determiiwd,  and  that  M  otbor 
speciflc  rliaractera  should  be  admitted  than  those  which 
result  from  ilic  composition  or  form  of  the  integral  molecule. 
It  nni»l  however  be  adiniited  as  an  objection  to  this  pro- 
poal  that  the  integral  molecule  nut  always  easily  iucer- 
tained  or  characterized. 

*  Kroro  a  careful  perusal  of  the  works  of  Dotoroicu,'  ob- 
aerres  Dr.  Thomson,  Annak  qf  Philotapkgt  voL  xii.,  u.  IGG, 
'•apecially  bia  later  onM.  tbe  fellowing  amai-  to  be  the 
vitults  or  his  obsenntieos  and  tbe  bases  of  his  geological 
qrslem : 

*  It  appears  hiehly  probable,  from  geometrical  considera- 
tions and  from  tne  theory  of  rent  rnl  forces,  that  the  earth  at 
the  lime  when  it  received  its  spheroidal  shape  was  in  a  state 
of  fluidity.  This  fluiility  was  probab'.y  neither  the  result  of 
igneous  luiion  nor  of  aqueous  solution,  but  of  the  intermix- 
ture of  a  subsisnce  or  substances  with  the  earthy  particles 
fusible,  like  sulnhur.at  a  moderate  heat,  capable  of  eaipring 
into  nwa  rapiii  eombuatioii  when  cx)x>!>ea  to  the  otr,  de- 
composing water,  and  involving  tbe  gnas  thus  produced  so 
as  to  enter  into  strong  efTervescence  ^en  the  superincum- 
bent pressure  docs  nul  exceed  a  given  riuantity. 

'Tlie  surface  of  this  (luid,  by  the  action  of  t)ie  air  on  the 
combustible  ingredient  which  occasioned  its  fluidity,  would 
at  length  become  consolidated,  and  would  envelop  the 
whole  spheroid  with  a  thcll  of  less  speciflc  gravity  tlum  the 
fluid  part.  pAd  llierefore  floating  securely  on  its  surface ; 
this  latter  oaaontial  condition  being  rendered  oxtramcly  pro- 
bable tnm  tbe  well-known  fart,  that  the  mean  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  globe  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  any 
natural  rock  hahfrlo  known. 

'The  interposition  of  this  solid  shell  of  stony  matter,  a  bad 
OQOdnctor  of  lieat,  between  the  li(|uid  and  gu-seous  portions 
of  the  globe,  would  enable  the  lujucous  and  other  eaaily-con- 
densible  vaiiouits  to  separate  themselves  from  the  perma- 
nontly-elaatie  gases,  and  thus  tbe  master  of  the  globe  would 
boimu^ed  in  (bur  eoneentrb  spberoidb  aoeoiding  to  their 
nspeetive  gravities:  namely,  tbe  liquid  central  portion,  the 
aobd stony,  the  liquid  a(iueous,and  the  permanently  clastic. 
As  tbe  water  |icnctratcd  through  the  stony  portion  to  the 
nearest  fluid  part,  it  would  bo  trradually  decomposed,  the  | 
consolidation  would  proceed  downwards,  the  newly  consoli-  j 
dated  part  would  enlarge  in  bulk,  and  thus,  aided  by  the 
elastic  expansion  of  the  hydrogenous  base  of  the  decoin- 
poeed  mter.  would  occasion  rifta  of  neater  or  toss  niagni- 
tode  in  the  superincumbent  mass.  GMm,e  irf  the  larger  of 
these  rifts  would  open  a  free  oommunifiation  between  the 
ocean  and  the  fluid  central  mass,  a  torrent  of  water  would 
rush  dosvn.  and  the  enervcscciice  occasioned  by  its  decom- 
jHjsitijn  would  pro<luce  the  first  submarine  volcano*.  The 
lava  thus  ejected  would  in  time  rai-e  the  mouth  of  the  vol- 
cano above  the  surface  of  tbe  water,  w  hen  it  would  cither 
become  quiescent,  or,  if  supplied  laterally  with  a  sufllcicnt 
quantity  of  water,  would  assume  tbe  character  of  a  |)roper 
ToleanOk  or  burning  mountain.  The  secondary  rocks,  t.  e.  all 
those  wbicb  eitlier  thempelves  eontain  oroanie  lemaina  or 
are  associated  with  those  wbicb  do.  were  deposited  from  so- 
lution or  suspension  in  water.  By  the  deposition  of  these, 
and  the  increase  by  consolidation  of  the  primitive  rocks,  the 
thickne&8  of  the  mass  incumbent  above  the  central  lluid  is 
continually  increasing ;  and  those  cau.scs  which  untiently 
broke  through  the  solid  enist  of  tho  globe  are  now  rarely 
able  to  produce  the  same  effect ;  hence  the  greater  magni- 
tude and  frequency  of  volOMlio  eruptions  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  earth ;  for  the  mbm  l«»son  tbe  elet'atioa  of  large 
mountainous  or  continental  tracts  above  the  general  level 
no  longer  takes  place;  and  thus  tlic  surface  of  the  globe  hss 
beennic  a  safe  and  projier  liuLitation  fur  niLin  and  other  ani- 
ni.iU.  If  the  land  animals  were  created  as  early  as  possible, 
that  is,  while  the  fijreat  changes  of  the  earth's  surface  ubove- 
nieniioued  were  stdl  in  process,  many  of  Iho  most  antient  tra- 
ditiooaefdelugsa  and  other  cntastiopbee  nay  ho  founded  on 


'The  fluidity  of  tho  central  part  of  the  globe,  and  it|  fm« 
nectien  with  the  active  volcano^  affords  a  plausible  tn^oiy 
of  eanfaauakaa,  and  particularly  accounts  for  the  propaga-  ■ 
tien  of  ae  dioek,  iritn  diminishing  intensity,  to  great  dis- 
tances. 

'The  cr)'s1als  of  hornblende,  of  felspar,  &c.,  which  occur 
so  abundant!)  in  niust  lavas,  are,  according  to  this  the  iry, 
not  those  component  ingredients  of  rocks  which  liave  re 
sisted  the  heat  while  the  other  substances  associates!  with 
them  have  been  malted ;  par  are  they  the  result  of  the  slow 
eooling  of  a  vitreous  masa,  but  ars  produced  by  ctyalalliia^ 
tion  in  the  central  fluid,  and  are  accumulated,  on  aceoont 
of  tbeir  inferior  specific  gravity,  about  its  surface,  to^ 
tber  with  the  pcculiiir  inflniiuiKible  nnitfer  in  which  they 
float,  whence  they  are  di.sengaged  during  vulcanic  erup- 
tions.' 

IX)LX)MITE,  a  ^utiety  of  inagncsiaii  limestone  first  no- 
ticed by  Dolotdien.  It  occurs  mostly  massive,  and  in 
mountain  masses ;  it  if  usually  whiter  sometimes  greyish  or 
yellowish ;  its  structure  h  sometimes  slaty ;  it  b  ^equently 
translucent  op  th«  e4gQ|>  }f  i«  softer  than  eommon  linn* 
stone. 

The  Apennines  are  partly  composed  of  dolomite,  and  ij 
occurs  at  lona.  Sometimes  it  is  met  with  in  veins  accom- 
panied by  quartz,  carbonate  of  lime,  &c.  The  dolomite  of 
the  A|>ennines  consist^  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  40 
carbonate  of  nagnsak:  it  contains  avariabln  quantity  of 
oxide  of  iron. 

Compact  DoAm^  qr  Gurhqffian  iy  vnow  white,  and  very 

compact.  The  surface,  when  newly  broken,  is  scarcely 
shining,  and  the  fragments,  which  are  sharp,  are  tran.Mucent 
on  the  e<lges;  the  fracture  is  flat  couchoidal,  and  its  hard- 
ness is  considerable.  It  occurs  in  veins  traversing  s«!r- 
pcnfinc  between  Gurhoff  (whence  its  name)  and  Aggsbach, 
in  Low^r  Austria.  According  to  Klaproth.  it  consists  of 
carbonate  of  lime  70.50,  and  csifeWMttO  of  HMgnesin  t9.60. 
DOLPHIN.  [Wha).rs.] 

DOinnS,  a  principality    Franco,  to  the  east  of  tha 

river  SaSne ;  one  of  the  div'isions  existing  before  the  Re%-olu- 
tion.  It  consistetl  of  two  portions  separated  from  each  other 
by  an  interveninL^  ])art  of  the  district  of  Brt  >se  by  Nslm  h 
the  easiern  portion  was  entirely  surrounded.  The  western 
l>orti(in  was  bounded  <in  tlie  west  by  Lyonnois,  Beaujolais, 
and  MuoouDois,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river 
Saunc ;  OH  fho  soulo,  by  tbe  districts  of  Franc-Lyounois 
and  Bresse;  nnd  on  the  north  and  eaat  bv  Brease.  It  is 
now  comprehended  in '  the  department  of  tbe  Ain.  It 
contained  seveii  towns,  among  which  were  Tr£viiniZi  tha 
capital,  and  Thoisscy.  Dombcs  was  governed  by  sovereign 
prin<  es  of  its  own,  who  deri\ed  a  considerable  revenue  from 
it,  until  the  year  1702,  when  the  reignintr  prince  cxchangwl 
his  iirincirality  for  the  duchy  of  Gim  rsHi  Normandy,  and 
other  lands.  Dombes  WM  united  to  tho  crown ;  but  re- 
tained its  -  p  irlement,*  or  local  civil  court. 

DOtlBKYA,  a  mnp  g'ven  by  botanists  to  a  SteieiK 
liaceous  genus  of  shrubs  or  treef  ijjbabiting  the  Eastlndiea 
and  tbe  Isles  of  Frapce,  ^urbon,  and  Muagascar.  They 
have  a  five-parted  peri^istcnt  calyx,  surrounded  by  a  threc- 
leavcd  unilalerul  inviilucel.  'fhe  jictals  are  five.  Tlio 
stamens  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  scarcely  mon.'ulelphou.s, 
five  of  them  being  sterile,  with  from  two  to  three  fertile  onea 
between  each  sterile  stamen.  The  name  Dombeya was  also 
applied  to  the  plant  now  called  i^froticana  excelM^ 

DOM£.  The  mathematical  theory  of  a  domeb  IM  flv  an 
ooosidmtigai  nquisite  fpf  ^uri^y  an  oons^mid,  h  mem 
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BimpTe  than  that  of  an  arch.  Imagine  two  vertical  planes 
paA^uiLj  thniu^^h  the  axis  of  a  dome,  and  making  a  ^vuull 
an^'le  wiih  each  t>t her.  Thc-»'  plaiu-s  mtiTrcpt  (as  in  (he 
cut)  two  symmelncally  opposite  slices  of  the  dome,  which 
tend  to  support  eacn  other  at  the  ctomtiu  This  support 
mi^ht  ba  maiU  oomplet*  and  efl^tual  upon  phaeiplfli  mt- 
pktMd  in  the  artide  Abcb  ;  lo  that  in  tuH  etdi  mwll  slice 
of  the  dome,  with  its  apposite,  might  compos«  a  balanced 
arrh.  Any  slice  of  such  a  dome  is  »upported  by  the  oppo- 
site ono  i<i>ly,  so  that  all  the  rest  miglit  be  taken  a«av% 
Now  suppi.ise  surh  a  (liimo  to  be  oonstriicti-d  ujiciti  ialo- 
I  I  I  ■('iiicnnt;,  lit'  wliicli  liovNcviT  tlio  arrlics  are  iint  ike|>H- 
ralcly  balanced,  in  consequence  of  tlie  weight  of  A  P  K  be- 
ing so  great  that  the  resultant  of  thU  wcif^ht  and  the  h  ri- 
lontal  thrust  at  A  falls  oUiqueU,  not  lieing,  ss  in  a  ba< 
lanesd  arch,  perpendicubr  In  P  K,  hot  cutting  the  line  K  P 
produrod  towards  the  axis.  Still  thU  dome  cannot  fall :  for 
since  every  part  of  the  horizontal  course  of  stones  has  the 
same  teiiiieiiry  to  fall  inwards,  those  pressures  inwards  r.i:i- 
not  pro<iuie  any  effect,  except  a  hucral  pressure  of  eucli 
slice  upon  the  iwo  which  are  vcrlii  ally  contiguous.  Heiuf 
the  condition  of  equilibrium  of  a  dome  is  simply  this,  that 
tba  we^ht  of  any  portion  A  M  PK  must  bo  too  greet  for 
n  belnneed  arch.  Uoon  this  same  principle  a  dome  may 
•fen  be  oonstnieted  with  a  eoneave  exterior :  and  in  a  dome 
of  convex  exterior  a  portion  of  the  crown  may  be  removed, 
as  is  the  case  when  tlie  building  is  surmounted  by  a  Ian- 
ttrii.  The  tendency  of  the  upper  part  tu  fall  inwanls  hemg 
equal  all  ntuml,  each  stone  is  supporttnl  by  (hose  atijac«ul. 

From  the  jireceihri^'  it  apjicars  that  it  woultl  bo  (in  com- 
parison with  an  arch)  easy  to  construct  a  dome  with  per- 
KcUy  poUshe^l  stones,  and  without  cement.  The  frictiuu  <>f 
the  stones  and  the  tenacity  of  the  oements  airo  of  course  ad- 
ditional securities.  Tlie  part  in  whiefa  the  eonstnietion  b 
weakest  will  bo  near  the  oase,  more  particularly  if  the  joints 
become  nearly  horizontal  at  the  basA,  or  if  the  circumfe* 
reiJCe  at  O.h-  base  Ix^  \i'ry  tMnsiilerable  This  weak  poitll  i.s 
generally  s4L'cyitid  at  practice  by  bringing  :ilrong  chains  ur 
hoops  round  the  horizontal  courses  at  the  interior  of  the 
bitse.  Dr.  Hobison  says  '  The  immense  addition  of  strength 
which  may  be  derived  ttom  hooping  largely  compensates 
fiir  all  dofi^ ;  and  there  are  baialy  any  bounds  to  the  ex- 
tent towUeh  a  TSTf  thin  dome  vaulting  may  he-oarried 
when  it  is  hooped  or  framed  in  the  direction  of  the  hori- 
zontal courses.'  This  system  of  internal  hooping  is  every 
■way  prefi-rable  to  reliaiict:  u|Kin  ceiiieiits,  anil  mar,  Wltliuut 
iiiteriercnce  wilh  liie  uruauiental  part  of  the  aesign,  bo 
carried  to  any  length.  Among  other  advantages,  a  dome 
Oia^  be  raa<le  by  means  of  it  to  ris«  vertically  from  the  base, 
which  cannot  be  the  case  in  an  arch. 

The  thiciinesi  of  a  dome  ihouhl  ineteoie  towards  the  beae. 
A  peifeetly  spherical  doqie^  that  {■«  a  segment  of  a  hollow 
shell  cut  off  by  a  plana,  and  therefore  of  uniform  thieluieas, 
will  stand  <(erure1y  if  (be  arch  of  the  generating  circle  sub- 
to:id  at  t!)  c;  m  less  than  51°  49'.  The  law  of  the  tliiefc- 
nexs  necesaary  to  secure  equilibrium  is  as  follows : 


Let  the  doma  he  ftmied  tar  the  levDliition  of  AT  ftnd 

B  W.  and  let  P  K,  the  joint  oi'^one  of  the  stones,  be  always 
perpendicular  to  the  interior  curve ;  which  is  usually  the  case 
in  practice.  Let  A  M  =  x,  M  P  =  y,  P  K  =  «,  arc  B  P  =  * ; 
and  let  p  be  any  constant  greater  than  wtitu,  and  A  any 
■x>nstant  whatever.  Then  there  will  h*  equilOwioiB,  the 
>  •qoatioa  <if  B  P  W  being  given,  if 


«c « heiaff Ibe  anglo  KGB.  and p  tin  tadiu «r  ettntore 


For  tlio  demonstration  of  tliis  formula.  s-"e  Venturoli's 
rhanir\  (Crei\ieirs  traiiiilalian),  or  i(ul>uon'&  hUctutntCOi 
f'/nli<!i<yphy.  It  IS  not  necessarv  that  p  should  be  a  con- 
stant :  a  reference  lo  the  work  £nl  cited  will  siiow  tiow  to 
proceed  on  the  luppoiitioathat  it  it  a  fhnetioD  of «  greater 
than  unihr. 

DOMk,  a  term  applied  to  a  eovertm;  of  the  whole  or  part 

of  a  buildin^^.  Tlie  Oerm.uis  (  all  it  Oom,  and  the  Italians 
Duomn,  and  apply  the  lenu  to  the  principal  churrh  of  a 
cilv,  although  the  hnihlini;  may  not  have  any  isplierical  or 
polygonal  dome.  From  this  and  other  circumslances  we  may 
infer  the  term  to  bo  derived  from  the  Latin  Domus,  house. 

Tlie  remains  of  antient  domes  are  generally  spherical  in 
their  form,  and  built  of  stone  or  tufo. 

The  word  dome  is  applied  to  the  externa]  part  of  the  sphe- 
rical or  polyeonal  roof,  and  cupola  to  the  internal  part. 
Cupola  is  derlvetl  from  the  Italian  cufw,  deeji.  whence  also 
our  word  cup.  But  cupola  and  uomc  are  uiion  us»  d 
syminytnously,  althouirh  pi  rhaps  incorrectly. 

Ruins  of  numerous  d.>nics  tiiill  u\iNt  in  the  ntttghiniurhood 
of  Hume  and  Naples.  The  prinrinal  in  and  near  Rome  are 
ihci*unthoon  and  the  temples  of  Bacchus,  Vesta,  Romulus^ 
Hercules,  Cybcic,  Neptune^  a»d  Venus,  and  also  aome  of 
the  Chambers  of  the  Themne. 

The  most  magnificent  dnBoe  of  antiauity  is  that  of  the 
Pantlicon,  .supposed  to  be  a  chamber  oi  the  great  baths  of 
Agrippa.  Tlie  diameter  of  the  dome  internally  is  1 4-2  ft. 
s4  in.,  with  a  circular  o]M'iiing  at  the  top  in  the  centre  iH  ft 
(,  in.  Ill  dialn.-Ier.  Tlie  height  of  the  dome  trom  the  lop  of 
the  attir;  is  70  I't.  8 '.n.  liUernally  it  is  ilecorate<l  with  fna 
rows  of  square  compartments.  Each  row  is  considerably 
larger  than  that  uittnidialely  above  it,  as  they  converge  to- 
warda  the  top.  The  large  squaraa,  all  of  wliich  are  rather 
mere  than  ISfbeteach  way.  contain  ibur  smaller  squaiessoiik 
one  within  the  other.  It  it  8U|i|)Oted  that  these  squares  were 
decorated  with  plates  of  silver,  from  some  fragmenu  o.'  that 
metal  having  been  found  on  them.  The  opeuiny  at  the  top 
uf  lh«  dome  wa*  decorated  wuh  an  ornamented  bronza 
moulding,  gilt.  The  external  part  of  the  dome  appears  a!*o 
to  have  been  decorated  with  batidii  of  bronze.  ConstantiusU. 
removed  the  silver  and  bronze  with  which  the  building  was 
decorated.  The  base  of  the  dome  externally  consists  of  a 
large  plinth  with  six  smaller  plinths  or  steps  above  it ;  and 
in  we  curve  of  the  dome  a  llighi  of  Steps  la  formed  which 
leads  to  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  dome.  From  the 
drawinfj5  of  the  arcluttct  Serlio  it  appears  tliat  flights  of 
."Steps  were  formed  at  intervals  all  round  the  dome,  which 
arc  now  oovervd  with  the  lead  plartd  tln  r  l  .  order  of 
Urban  VIIL  The  dome  m  constructed  of  bncks  and  rubble. 
Sunk  bands  round  the  hollow  squares  or  nii-vsons  appear  to 
be  formed  in  brick,  and  the  other  parts  in  tufa  and  puroioe 
stone.  Xbc  thickness  of  the  dome  orihc  Pantheon  u  about 
1 7  fk.  at  the  baacb  A  f^  U  at  the  lopof  the  bi^Mst  st^  aoA 
4ft.7iaatthetaporthe dome.  The  drtniar waU whkh 
supports  the  dome  is  .'0  ft.  thick.  This  wall  is  however  dt> 
vidud  by  several  large  o]H'nings.  and  is  fumisbod  with  dls 
charging  arches  of  brick.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  dome 
of  the  Pantheon  was  executed  by  tneiuis  of  a  ecnterin(r  of 
wood  with  the  hollow  squares  formed  in  relief  up  ii 
was  aAerwards  done  in  constructing  the  great  vaulting  of 
St.  Peter's. 

Ihedomatf  flimof  thcehambenoftbeTbemuBof  Ca- 
tacalla  was  ill  fbet  hi  diameter.  In  tha Thermae  of  TItna 

there  arc  two  domes  each  84  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  the  hatha 
of  Constantinc  there  was  one  of  76  feet.  There  were  dirae 
dome*  in  tlie  baths  of  Duvlelian.  of  which  two  still  remain; 
one  l»  7:\  feet  G  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  other  Crl  feet  3 
inches.  Jud^inR  from  those  tliat  remain,  there  is  e\ery 
rea<Mm  to  believe  that  in  the  Thermtn  they  were  all  lighted 
fruui  above,  like  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon.  NearPozzuuli 
there  isa  very  perfset  circular  building,  with  a  dome  96  feet 
in  diameter,  miilt  of  voleanie  tufo  and  pomice  stone.  Thb 
temple  of  Minerva  Me<lica,  without  the  walls  ttfRodM^via 
on  the  plan  a  polygonal  dome  of  ten  udes  built  of  brisk  Mia 
pumice  stone.  This  bufliding  docs  not  appctt  to  hav«  Btd 
any  upenin|;  at  the  top. 

The  aniients  appear  to  have  constructed  domes  on 
corbels.  At  Catania  there  is  a  spherical  dome  whicli  covers 
a  square  veatihule ;  and  in  one  of  the  octagi  aal  nxitns  of 
the  endoaurt  iumunding  the  baths  of  CanK».la  the  corbels 
still  remain  whkih  most  pmbaUy  supportett  tlo  doma  of  llw 

ch^Ti'l'T. 

ilie  doma  of  Santa  Sophia,  at  CoPstaa1inopi»  boSt  Id  «• 
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reign  of  Justinian,  U  the  most  rcmarkalilo  and  tlie  rarlicst 
constructcdafter tboseof theRomatts.  Anthemtuti  of Tralles 
Biul  IhidunMOT  Miletus  were  the  architects.  The  present 
dome,  however,  wis  reoooatnieted  by  the  nephew  of  laidonis. 
It  leete  on  the  iquare  foimed  at  llie  interieetiBik  cf  the  arms  of 
the  Greek  cross :  the  d  iameter  is  abottt  111  fhet»  and  the  dome 
40  feet  hi(;h.  Tlie  dome  i«  mippcfte^  fbnr  corbellings 
placed  in  the  an Kk's  of  the  square.  The  corbelii  are  sur- 
jnountcd  by  a  kind  of  cornice  which  supports  a  circular  f;al- 
lory.  The  lower  part  of  the  (Ionic  is  jiii-rcc-d  with  a  low'of 
email  windows  adorned  with  columns  on  the  exterior.  Ex- 
lerHally  the  dome  is  divided  bjrpn^ecting  ribs,  rounded  and 
oovored  with  load.  The  ti^  w  eumiounted  by  a  lautem  or 
finishing  liko  a  baluster,  on  which  is  a  croaa.  The  dome  of 
Aiitbeiniu<^  and  Tsidoma  WM  not  ao  hi|^  end  was  partly  de- 
etrajred  twcnt y-une  years  after  ila  ooiistmetion  hy  an  eerth* 
qimko  during  the  lifetime  of  Justinian.  In  the  reconstruction 
the  nephew  of  Antlu'niius  used  very  light  white  bricks,  only 
line  fillh  the  wci^jiit  <it'  comiiion  bricks,  which  aro  said  to 
have  been  made  m  Rhodes.  It  appears  from  the  history 
and  description  of  the  building'  of  .Santa  Sti|)hia,  by  Proixi- 
piu«i,  that  tlic  arclutc'cts  encountered  inuny  ditiieultics,  which 
arose  probably  from  not  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  principles  on  which  domes  should  be  constructed.  (Pro- 
corn  ui;,  irift  tnriiATuv,  lib.  i.  cap.  1.^ 

The  dona  «f  San.  Vitale^  at  BaTemia,  which  is  con- 
aideved  to  be  mora  mticnt  than  that  of  Santa  Sophia,  is 
curiously  congtriuted.  Tlie  lower  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
dome  is  a  resjular  octa-rnn,  which  is  suppc^rte^l  bv  ei'.;ht  piers 
placed  at  the  anL^lcs  of  the  dome.  Between  tliese  anf;les 
are  seven  tall  nu  lics  divided  into  two  stoneii.  The  lower 
part  of  these  Indies  is  open,  and  ornamented  with  column.s, 
like  Santa  Sophia.  The  eifrhth  side  of  the  dome  is  pierced 
with  a  great  arch  forming  an  entraucc.  This  Brchisofthe 
same  diameter  and  the  same  elevation  as  the  atebee.  The ; 


Eorapt.to  the  umo  iralc ;  br  Joicph  QwiK :  pQbliibod  by  Fricallty  ud  Wealt,  Ilidl  S(f««t,  BtooMbim  ' 
fifli  Iht  I  imliiiiii  sT  tliir  riWlAtt  ) 

'  wall  above  the  niches  and  arch,  which  is  Mithout  opcniiic^s, 
'  sustains  a  hetuispbcrical  dome,  the  plan  being  a  circle  de- 
scribed within  a  regular  octagon.  Corbels  are  not  em- 
|dcsed  as  at  Santa  Smhia,  but  the  arches  support  the 
BBtberinff  over,  or  oorbeUing,  whioh  Jfanns  the  drcuhr 
base  of  tne  donie.  Tho  base  of  the  dome  k  pierced  with 
eight  window*,  each  divided  in  tho  middle  by  a  eolnnni 
which  supports  two  small  arches.  The  doins'  itself  is  built 
with  a  double  row  of  pipes,  hollow  at  one  end  and  pointed 
at  the  other,  tho  point  of  one  being  placed  in  the  hollow  of 
the  preceding.  They  are  thus  continued  in  a  gentle  spiral 
line  until  they  finish  at  tlie  top.  Between  the  top  of  the 
small  arched  windows  and  the  pipes  there  m  a  construction 
formed  with  vases,  not  unlike  the  system  adopted  in  the 
cireus  ef  Osnusalla.  [Cwcoc,  voL  vii,  p^  w,}  The  done 
HieV  is  coTBted  with  mortar  both  withm  and  withont 

The  church  of  San  Marco  at  Venice,  built  in  the  tenth 
century,  by  order  of  Pietro  Orse<jlo,  the  then  doge,  is  deco- 
rated with  five  dome*.  One  of  these,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  church,  is  much  larger  than  the  others.  Eat  h  dome 
is  enclosed  within  four  pieces  of  semi-cyhndrical  vaulting, 
together  forming  a  square,  in  the  angles  of  which  are  lour 
corbels,  which  gather  in  the  circular  iMue  of  each  dome' 
The  bwer  part  of  the  dome  is  pieifeed  with  mall  windows. 
The  interior  is  eoveredw^  ttoeaig^  and  the  top  flf  the  doow 
is  terminated  with  a  finishing  on  which  is  a  cross.  In  1^23 
the  doge,  Andrea  Gritti,  caused  the  domes  to  be  repaired, 
and  Sansovinus,  the  architect,  restored  in  ;i  jjri-  it  measure 
the  supjmrts,  and  placed  (at  about  one  ihird  ui  its  height) 
a  great  circle  of  iron  round  the  large  dome  to  prevent  its 
failing ;  a  precaution  which  has  been  completely  guccesjAiL 
Tlie  other  domes  are  not  so  well  pr^rvc<l.  In  1729  one 
of  the  smaller  domes  was  in  danger  of  falling,  ikom  the 
decay  which  had  taken  pkce  in  a  circular  bond  placed  at 
the  base  of  the  dMBe.  Stona  waahowavacaahatitatad  I* 
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the  wooden  bond,  and  a  circle  of  iron  placed  without  (Hl- 
iome  near  iu  buM-.  In  i:  i.j  Andrew  Tirali,  the  aroliitvc  t 
to  the  church,  pla-  eil  sui  irciii  circle  round  tiie  donu'  which 
is  near  the  (vreat  t^iito,  on  account  of  midm  small  frac- 
tures which  wenj  then  perceived.  U,  however,  the  otla  r 
domes  are  constructed  with  a  wooden  bond,  it  k  ver)  \<to- 
htilrn  thai  tbejr  wiUerentiudly  All  nnkes  steps  be  takt  n  in 
tine  to  wmore  tbe  timber.  Bv  the  u.«c  However  of  cvrru- 
8j%e  8vibliin:Ue.  now  used  in  l^yan's  puftiit  for  preserving 
wood  from  the  dry  rot,  wood  may  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  danufwiui  mueh  nuwi  Meuritv  «t  nnidi  dun* 
bility. 

The  celebrated  dome  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  built  by 
Bruneksohi,  ii  Ihr  superior  in  construction  to  the  domee  4^ 
Santa  Sopbk  end  San  Marco.  Brunelesoht  flnt  eonitrueted 
the  octogoB  tower  wbieli  nipjpirte  the  dome.  Each  face  nf 
the  tmrar  is  pierced  with  m  oireular  window ;  the  walls  un 
17  feet  thick,  and  the  cornice  which  terminates  tlio  lower 
is  IT  J  fei>t  from  the  ground.  From  thi*  cornice  rises  the 
double  dome. 

The  external  dome  is  7  ft.  10  in.  thick  at  the  bane.  The 
internal  dome,  which  is  connected  at  the  an^'les  with  the 
external  dome.  i»  ft.  in  diameter  and  133  ft.  high  from 
the  top  of  the  internal  cornice  of  the  tower  to  tlae  eye  of 
the  lenlenu  Tbie  dome  has  e^^  enriw,  forminz  a  species 
of  Ootbie  TMult.  end  was  the  first  double  dome  with  which 
we  arc  acquainted.  Sotnc  lime  after  the  dome  was  finished, 
several  fracturei  were  perceired  in  it,  which  were  owinif  to 
settlements  m  the  masonry;  but  the  frac lures  were  tilled 
up,  and  DO  new  signs  of  settlement  have  showed  tbeuuelvvs 
tin  re. 

The  first  modern  dome  constructed  in  Rome  was  that  of 
the  Church  of  Om-  Lady  of  Lorctto.  It  was  commenced  in 
1407  by  Anteoia  SeagaUo.  The  domei,  whieh  is  double,  is 
eirenlar  on  the  plan.  The  internal  done  is  constructed  on 
double  constiles,  instead  of  corbelUngs.  The  double  (vin- 
soics  arc  crowned  with  a  small  cornice,  forming  an  mi]iu>t 
for  eight  arches,  from  the  upper  part  of  which  sprini^  tlie 
dome.  On  the  top  is  a  lantern  light,  which  is  not  apparent 
eMernally.  Up  to  this  time  domes  lud  been  nunstructed 
oo  walls  and  oorbellings;  but  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  a  new 
flail  was  adopted.  The  dome  of  St.  Peter's  stands  upon 
ftnr  pier^  <1  ft  11  in.  hkh.  and  30  it  10  in.  tbiok,  nan- 
snred  in  a  ttraif  ht  line  with  tite  archea.  Trm  the  aiKhes 
spring  the  ('orbelliti<!s,  whieh  are  finished  by  an  entabla- 
ture, Upau  this  ealablature  is  a  plinth.  The  plinth  i.s 
externally  an  octagon,  and  intemallya  ( ircle.  The  external  i 
diameter  of  the  octaa;on  i*  192  fV.  9  in.,  and  the  internal 
rir<'le  1.11  ft.  8^  in.;  the  thinnest  part  of  the  wall,  be- 
tween the  octagon  and  the  circle,  in  29  A.  3  in.  On  the 
plinth  ii  a  circular  stylobate,  28  ft.  6^  in.  thick.  Thia  thick- 
ness is  divided  into  three  parte  by  n  eirenlar  'passage.  5  ft. 
10  in.  wide;  the  two  waits  on  eeen  side  of  this  passiage  are, 
respectively,  the  internal  wall  14ft.  ')  in.  tbi<  k,  an<l  the 
external  8  ft.  In  the  internal  wall  are  other  smaller  po^- 
RaK»^*,  -  ft-  H)  in.  wiile,  formini^  tlii^h's  of  steps  communi- 
cating with  the  four  spiral  staircases  formed  in  thethicknpos 
of  the  wall  of  the  drum  of  the  dome.  Above  the  eirenlar 
stylobate,  which  is  12  ft.  4^  in.  high,  is  placed  the  drum 
of  the  dome,  which  is  10ft.  1^  in.  thick,  measured  to  the 
inside  hue  of  the  nilasten^  winoh  deoonte  the  interior  of 
the  doBMw  The  pOasten  theBaaalvee  are  ft.  diitdc  hi 
addition.  The  construction  is  Ihnaed  of  rubble  and  frag- 
ments of  brick.  The  interior  is  Ifaied  with  bricks  stuccoed. 
Externally  the  work  is  faced  with  thin  slabs  of  travertine 
stone.  The  drum  is  pierced  witii  Ifi  wmdows,  'J  ft.  3i  in. 
wide  and  17  ft  high.  The  walls  are  strengthene<l  on  the 
outside,  between  the  windows,  with  Ifi  buttresses,  con- 
etroctcil  with  solid  masonry.  These  buttrc?>H's  are  13ft. 
3  in.  wide  and  51  ft  6  in.  in  height  from  the  bese  to  the 
top  of  the  entaUattttw.  Vadi  vutlwis  ia  deeoniad  and 
strengthened  with  half  pila-ttors,  and  terminates  with  two 
coupled  columns  engaged,  the  diameter  of  which  is  4  ft. :  the 
oril'T  is  ("  irinthian.  When  the  base  of  the  dome  had  been 
built  to  the  height  of  the  entahlature  of  the  drum,  Michel 
Angelo  died ;  but  some  time  before  \m  death  he  bad  caused 
a  Wooden  model  to  be  made,  with  ample  details,  to  which  he 
added  drawun;s  and  taatmetions.  After  his  death  Pirro 
Linrio  and  Vjgnola  were  appointed  the  architects.  Oiaoomo 
dslla  Rirta,  ne  pupil  of  Vignola,  followed  his  master  as 
•rehitect  to  the  eathedral ;  but  though  the  designs  of 
KidMl  Ai4;ek)  weie  atrictlv  followed,  the  dome  itself  was 
«MtiMM«id«tltopgiitneat0«f  SiatwT.  Hstwgvn 
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whom  the  dome  was  constructctT. 

On  the  coustruotioos  of  Hiohel  Angelo  a  circular  attic 
was  first  Ibrmed.  19  ft.  2iin,  Wjfh  and  9  ft.  7  in.  thick. 
Tliis  attic  is  strengthened  externally  by  if,  projiftions. 
2  ft.  1 1  in.  deep  and  6  ft.  4i  in.  wide,  place<l  over  the  but- 
tresses of  the  dome.  On  the  atue  ris«  s  the  double  dome, 
the  internal  diameter  of  which,  ut  thu  base,  is  I3ii  ft.  5  in! 
The  curve  extcrnaUv  it  an  arc  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is 
84  ft.  l  f>2  in.  To  the  height  of  .'7  ft.  8  in.  from  the  attic 
the  dome  is  solid.  At  the  base  the  thickness  is  9  ft.  7  in. ; 
and  as  the  external  dome  is  raised  higher  tlian  the  internal 
dome,  the  thickness  is  increased  as  curve  aacend<,  that 
where  the  dome  is  divided  the  thickness  is  1 1  ft.  4  in.  The 
eivmlar  space  which  divides  tho  two  domes  i*  3  ft.  '2|  in. 
wide  ;  till"  internal  dimn-  is  f,  ft.  1  in.  thick  ;  and  the  height 
friiin  the  attic  to  the  iipi'mii|,r  of  the  laiilera  i»  83  ft.  10  in. 
The  iliameter  of  the  I  nilern  is  24  ft.  10  in.  Tlie  external 
dome  la  2  ft.  10^  in.  thick  where  it  separates  itself  from 
the  internal  dome  ;  and  it  is  Ktrciit^hened  externally  bv  IG 
projecting  bands  of  the  same  thickness.  The  dooie  is 
pierced  with  three  rows  of  small  windows.  As  the  enirvos  of 
the  dome  are  not  oonceDtrio,  the  space  between  them  be- 
comes wider  as  it  rises;  so  that  at  tnc  opening  of  the  lan- 
tern the  space  is  10  feet  wide  These  donits  ari'  joined 
togetlier  by  I C  walls  or  spurs,  dimiuishinjj  m  thu  kfiess  ns 
they  ascend  to  tlie  lantern  ;  at  the  baso  they  are  s  ft.  thick, 
and  at  the  sviinmit  3  ft.  Tho  base  of  the  lanlern  is  archedi 
and  jiierccd  w  ith  small  windows.  Above  the  two  domes  is 
a  circular  platform,  surrounded  with  an  iron  gallery.  In 
the  centre  rises  the  lantern,  on  a  btylobato  broken  into  16 
part^  Ibmung  projecting  pedestal^  above  which  are  but> 
treses  similar  to  the  buttreases  of  the  dmm,  decorated 
externally  with  coupled  Ionic  columns,  17*  in.  in  dnimeler. 
The  space  behveen  the  buttresses  is  filled  with  arched 
openings,  which  give  light  to  the  lantern.  The  external 
diameter  of  the  lantern  is  ft. ;  llie  inlernal  diameter 
2.i  ft.  I6|  in. ;  and  the  hei^jht  from  the  pltifform  to  the  top 
of  the  cross  is  89  ft.  'i  in.  Tho  whole  height,  from  the 
external  plinth  of  the  dome  to  the  cross,  is  -263  ft.  The 
total  height  from  the  pavement  is  437  ft.  6  in.  The  total 
height  internally,  to  the  top  irf  the  dome  of  tiie  lantern,  u 
387  ft. 

Sixtus  V.  covered  the  external  dome  with  lead,  and  tho 
bands  with  bronze  gilt.  One  hundred  thousand  large 
pieces  of  wood  were  used  in  making  the  ceutermg  of  the 
I  i  ll  -,  which  was  so  ailmirably  constructed,  that  it  appeared 
suspended  ia  the  air.  (See  the  drawings  m  the  work  by 
Fontana,  on  the  construction  of  this  dome.)  This  centering 
was  more  for  the  purpose  of  a  scaffolding  for  the  materials 
and  workmen,  than  to  inatain  the  weight  of  the  double 
dome.  Durinfj  the  eonttniotion  of  the  dome  it  ia  believed 
that  only  two  eireles  of  iron  weire  plaeed  mnnd  the  masonry, 
one  of  which  was  placed  on  the  '  i1m  t-  of  the  intermd  dome, 
ttt  about  30  feet  fr<im  its  sprin^iu^,  and  one  foot  alxjve  the 
division  of  the  ilomes.  The  l>and»  of  iron  of  wliieli  tiiis  circio 
is  composed  are  :i  in.  wide  by  !}  in.  thick.  A  similar  circle 
IS  placed  al>ont  the  middle  of  the  solid  jiart  of  the  dome,  at 
about  17  feet  ii  uiclics  above  tho  springing  of  the  internal 
datne.  Near  the  top  of  the  internal  dome  there  are  several 
holes,  at  the  bottom  <d  which  upright  iron  ben  appear. 
These  ban  are  said  to  be  the  eottoeeting  reds  which  keep 
together  other  circles  of  iron  placed  at  difierent  heights 
within  the  masonry,  which  are  finally  terminated  by  a  circle 
roiHi  l  lii   I've  of  the  dome. 

Tiic  d<im<3S  were  constructed  with  such  haste,  that  suffi- 
cient time  was  not  allowed  to  the  work  to  form  solid  beds 
as  it  was  carried  up,  in  conseouenoe  of  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  vertical  settlements  took  place,  and  the  circle  of  iron 
round  the  internal  dome  was  fractured.  To  obviate  the 
danger  arising  from  these  settlements,  six  circles  at  mm 
were  placed  round  tbo  external  dome  at  different  heightSi 
and  the  broken  circio  of  the  internal  dome  was  repaired. 
The  first  circle  was  placed  abo%  u  the  cornice  of  the  external 
stylobate,  or  continuous  plinth,  on  which  the  buttres!>ee 
stand;  the  .second  circle  was  placed  above  tho  cornice  of 
the  buttresses,  the  third  above  the  attic  at  the  springing  of 
the  external  dome,  the  fourth  half  w-ay  up  the  external 
dome,  and  the  fifth  under  tho  base  of  the  lantern.  A  sixth 
was  shortly  after  placed  at  one  foot  below  whore  the  dome 
divides  itself.  The  iron  bands  are  flat,  ftmn  l«  to  17  free 
long^  3|  inchee  widob  and  2A  in.  lUek.  At  o«e  end  of  the 
fioew  flf  im  a  into  ii  owdo;  tha  oUnt  «iid  h  Umad 
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up  and  psissod  lliroiit;h  the  ovl'  of  tin-  iio\t  Viiind.  TIio 
whole  of  these  bands  are  futii  with  iroa  »i:il>;i>s,  driven 
iiiiu  the  rubble  with  matlcu.  ShueU  of  load  .arc  placed 
under  ibe  iron  circles.  la  the  '  EiicyHop^dio  M6tbodiquo' 
there  is  a  detaQvd  recount  of  the  various  fractures  of  Uio 
dome,  and  the  means  employed  to  npair  Uwm.  ('CoupoH' 
Enetfclnpedie  Melhodiqw,  '  Afchiteetura.*) 

The  Oiivsw  (if  S;,  Paiii'h  cathr  rlral,  Lonfion,  is  placed  over 
tb«  interscctiua  yf  i1h'  four  iiuvi  ;..  llin  grDuiul  plan  is  a 
regular  octagon,  each  fiico  of  winch  is  44  fi-ft  inrlics 
wide:  fuur  of  these  sides  aro  formed  by  the  four  great 
WvboB  of  the  naves;  the  other  four  sides  are  formed  by  false 
srebot  the  same  size ;  ia  each  of  theae  archos  there 
ii  a  gnat  niche,  the  ba^  of  which  is  pinoed  with  two 
atehea.  Bv  tliia  nMaiia  eiglit  aupporu  are  obtained  instead 
of  fSnir,  ana  the  oorlwllingf  do  not  project  too  much,  as  in 
othrr  .similar  constructions.  Tla-  corbellings  (?a{lu  r  in  a 
circlf,  tliL-  diamt'ter  of  which  i,*  104  foet  4  inr!n.>>,  the 
octagon  ba^o  beins;  107  feel.  The  rorLL-llin;^s  iui-  sur- 
mounted by  a  complete  entabbiturc  8  feet  3  inches  !iti;li. 
decorated  with  consoles.  The  drum  is  set  back  3  feet 
inches  from  the  face  of  the  frieae,  and  this  intermediate 
space  is  occupied  by  two  steps  and  a  seat.  The  cornice  is 
96  feat  9|  inches  ftom  the  pavament.  The  height  of  tt^ 
drum  from  the  top  of  the  fl«at  is  62  feet  64  inches  to  the 
spriuiiitif^  of  tlio  intcrnul  dmu:.  Tlio  wull  toriuing  the  drum 
is  uiiliiu-d  iuieriitkUy  41001  11:^  mi-hi-s,  or  uboul  tlu-  l.:ih 
part  of  its  height.  This  was  di  sij,Mn-rl  by  tlic  anduiei  t  to 
V  increase  the  resistance  of  the  walls  to  the  united  pr(»auro  of 
the  lortrc  inieroal  vault  and  tin  eomeal  dons  whidi  carries 
the  Untera.^ 

TIm  iotarior  of  the  drum  is  decorated  with  a  continuous 
atjflohata^  on  whioh  ia  an  oidai  of  Corinthiap  piiaatera.  The 
3S  apneas  between  the  pilasten  an  flllod  with  24  windows 

and  eight  lartjo  nit-bus.  Extenially  the  diuru  is  dixMratod 
M'ith  an  order  of  3  J  Ojrinlbian  columns  enf;a<ed,  w  hich  are 
unitc<l  to  the  wall  of  the  drum  by  eight  solid  consti  uctiotis 
in  masonry.  In  each  space  between  thecunstrucliuns  there 
are  three  intercolumnations,  the  columns  being  joined  at 
their  bases  by  walls  pierced  with  arches.  The  exteroal 
eohmilBde  is  surmounted  by  an  entablature,  with  a  mutoled 
earniee,  on  whioh  is  a  balustnde;  behiad  this  is  a  tanaoo^ 
fbrraed  hy  the  iraeessing  back.  Hub  attic  is  23  foot  4|  inelMi 
liigh  from  the  top  of  the  balustrade  to  the  under  side  of  the 
cornice  uf  the  attic.  Above  the  internal  order  of  the  drum 
rises  the  intciiur  duim",  the  diauiL-tor  l1'  which  at  the  spring-  | 
ill},'  is  HJ2  ft  ot  JJ  inch,',  by  jl  fcut  ui  lu  ii;ht.  The  top  of  the 
dome  has  a  circul.u-  uj  ening  14  feet  lu}  mclies  in  diameter. 

Above  the  utiiu  are  two  stcp^,  from  wlucb  the  external 
dome  springs.  The  external  dome  is  constructed  uf  wood, 
covered  with  iead.  ,and  decontted  with  projecting  ribs  forming 
pannels,  curved  at  the  ends.  This  dome  terminates  with  a 
finishing  which  joins  the  base  of  the  lantern:  the  circular 
gallery  formed  on  the  finishing  is  '17 A  feet  9  inches  above 
the  pavement  of  the  nave.  The  lantern  is  supported  on  a 
conical  tower,  terminated  by  a  spherical  dome.  This  lower, 
which  is  jouKxl  to  the  internal  oome  at  its  base,  disengages 
:'taeU'  from  it  at  the  height  of  8  foet  6  inches  above  uie 
•prtdgitig  the  bame.  The  perpendicular  height  of  this 
tower  ia  66  &et  9  inches,  and  iha  walls  are  inclined  24  d*> 
yeas  ftom  the  perpendicular:  the  diameter  of  tli0  base  is 
100  feet  1  inch  measured  extenially,  and  34  Aet  1  inch  at 
the  springing  uf  the  spherioal  dome  which  fiaiaiies  it  The 
wiHl  of  tlm  tower  is  built  of  brick,  and  is  1  foot  7  inches 
thi<  k,  w  ith  circular  rinf^  of  masonry,  fastened  with  iron 
bftJids.  The  spherical  dome  at  the  top  of  the  towei-  has  an 
0{><  iiin^  K  feel  in  diameter  at  the  summit,  lietween  the 
iiiiic  and  the  wall  of  the  tower  are  32  walls  or  buttresses, 
ahich  also  servo  to  bear  the  ribs  of  the  wooden  external 
dome. 

About  the  aaae  time  that  Wion  boilt  the  dome  of  St 
Pliul^a,  Hardouin  Manaaid,  a  Preneh  architect,  constructed 

tlie  dome  of  the  InvaJidos  at  Paris.  The  plan  of  this  dome 
is  a  s()uare,  in  whicli  is  inscribftd  a  Greek  cros-s;  in  the 
aiij^k's  of  the  square  there  are  four  clia[H;ls.  The  dome  is 
raised  111  the  centre  of  the  Greek  cross ;  tbo  base  supporting 
it  is  an  octagonal  figure,  with  four  large  and  four  small 
•idea.  The  four  small  sides  form  the  faces  of  the  piers  of 
the  domoi  the  huge  sides  are  the  arched  openings  of  the 
nave  and  transverse  aisles.  Aoireolar  entablature  is  placed 
over  the  oorbelUngs,  and  on  the  entablature  is  raised  the 
drum  of  the  dorae,  the  diaiiioter  of  which  is  "J  feet  9i  inches. 
The  interior  of  the  drum  is  decorated  with  a  continuous^ 


stylobole,  above  which  are  couj.lcd  pilasters  of  (lie  fcunpj- 
sitc  order,  ami  ihu  muU  is  pierced  with  12  windows.  The 
dome,  which  is  double,  rises  from  a  springing  cutnmon  to 
bulli.  The  lower  or  internal  dumo,  constructed  viitli  ma- 
sonr7« bipheriaU,  and  is  83  feet  ui  diameter,  with  an  open- 
ing or  a{]i«  at  the  top  &3  foet  3  inohea  in  diameter,  through 
vmch  part  of  tbe  outer  dome  can  be  seen.  The  outer  dome 
is  of  a  s)>bi  roiilal  form,  and  ron>tru(  ti'd  of  stone  at  the  ba»c, 
and  of  linck  above.  Externally  lliu  dome  is  furmed  with 
a  stylobati  ,  on  winch  is  a  Corinthian  order  of  coluoins,  over 
which  is  an  attic  with  pilasters,  and  buttresses  in  the  form 
of  consoles.  The  drum  is  fortified  externally  by  eight  pfO« 
joctions,  placed  two  and  tw  >  u1>ovo  each  pier  of  the  dome. 
The  externa]  dome  is  lr..i:u  1  of  wood*  and  covered  with 
lead,  like  St.  Faul'st  Londuo,  hut  the  oonstroetion^is  much 
heavier.  Hie  external  diameter  vSikM  dome  ia  65  feet  4 
in.  hes.  and  its  height  is  57  feet  1\  inches.  Tlw  finishing 
of  the  dome  is  decorated  w  ith  consoles,  on  which  is  furmed 
a  circular  balcony  round  the  base  of  the  lantern,  const ructLni 
of  wuuil,  which  u  3^  feel  4|  inches  highj  the  lantern  above 
it,  with  the  cross,  is  35  feet  4{  inche*  Ugh.  The  total 
height  from  tlic  ground  is  330  foet 

The  dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris  b  constructed  entirelj 
of  stone,  and  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  Greek  cross.  Il  u 
supported  by  four  triangular  piers  strengthened  by  engaged 
c<jtumns  of  the  Corintnian  order.  Tlie  four  piers  with 
(he  lines  of  the  intermediate  arches  form  externally  a  large 
square,  each  side  of  which  is  74  feet  'j  in<  lies. 

Tiic!ie  four  piers  are  pierced  above  witli  arched  openings, 
and  between  the  piers  with  the  openings  are  large  arches, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  44  feet  11^  inches,  and  tlic  height 
85  feet  5  inches.  Between  these  arises  rise  the  corbellingi^ 
which  are  gathered  in  to  form  the  circular  plan  of  the  druu. 
The  arebes  and  ibe  borbelluigs  are  crowned  with  a  huge 
entablature  13  feet  4  inches  iiigb.  Tlie  upper  part  of  the 
cornice  of  the  cntablalure  is  raised  101  leet  above  the  lave- 
ment of  the  nave.  The  diatneiei  taken  at  the  I'neze  js  Cti 
feet.  The  internal  drum  which Loiistructed  on  lliis  ciita- 
blaiure  is  55  feet  7^  inches  in  height  to  the  springing  uf  the 
internal  dome.  Tbo  interior  of  this  drum  is  decorated  with 
a  continuous  stylubate,  which  is  the  ba^^ement  of  a  cx>lonnada 
vt  16  Corinthuin  ooliunna  dmost  isolated  from  the  walL 
These  columns  am  35  feet  2}  inches  in  height  Between 
the  columns  arc  IR  windows;  four  of  which  luc  falso.  and 
placed  above  the  four  jners  of  th<>  dome.  The  culounade  is 
crowned  with  an  entablature,  above  which  is  a  largoplinth 
which  rises  to  the  springing  of  the  inl*irnal  dome.  Tlie  in- 
tcrnal  dome  is  66  feet  8^  inches  in  diameter  at  the  spring- 
ing, and  is  decorated  with  octagonal  caissons  or  8!iikin<^ 
with  a  rose  in  the  ccntro  of  each.  The  at  tiic  top 
ai  iho  dowa  is  31  feet  34  incbea  in  diameter.  Tlirougb 
this  eye  is  seen  the  upiter  part  of  another  or  intevmediate 
dome.  The  external  dome  is  placed  on  a  circular  base 
I U8  feet'7^  inches  in  diameter  and  square  at  the  bottom. 
Tbo  angles  are  strengthened  by  llymf;  buttresses.  Abo\e 
the  c<ir  bell  in^s  a  circular  wall  is  constructed,  forming  an 
external  continuous  ^lylobate  which  supports  an  exIern.J 
colutuiade.  The  external  colonnade  constructed  on  the 
stylobate  forms  a  peristyte  round  the  dome,  and  is  com- 
posed of  32  tsobtod  oolomns  of  the  Corinthian  order  36  feet 
91  Inches  high.  This  oobmnade  is  divided  into  four  parte 
by  Iho  solid  constructions  in  masonry  raised  over  tho  four 

tiers.    Tbe  exierntd  colonnade  is  surmounted  with  an  enta- 
laturo  and  balastrade  above  it.     There  is  an  attic  con- 
structed abtive  the  circular  wall  of  the  drum,  .set  biick  13 
feel  Ut  inches,  and  pierced  with   10  windows,  twelve  of 
which  light  the  space  between  the  internal  dome  and  the 
interracaiatc  dome  which  bears  tbe  lantern.    Tliis  attic  is 
terminated  with  a  cornice  with  a  step  or  plinth  above.  The 
external  dome  7  7  ieet  8}  in  diameter,  measured  on  tbe  oatsid<k 
is  eonstructod  with  masonry ;  tbe  height  is  45  feel  9^  inches 
firom  the  top  of  the  attic  to  the  underside  of  the  finishing 
uiiainsl  which  the  curve  ternuiiatc.s.    Tlie  outside  of  tho 
dome  is  covered  w  ith  lead,  and  is  eoually  <it\ided  vciticalij 
by  1(1  iirujeciiii!^  ribs.    Tlie  iiitenueiliale  dome,  bwll  fijr  the 
purpose  uf  carrymg  the  lantern,  was  intended  to  be  decorated 
with  subjects  by  the  pamter,  and  we  believe  it  has  since 
been  decorated.  Tlie  form  of  this  dame  resembles  tbe 
small  end  of  an  eggt  ita  springing  commenoes  at  tbe  bast 
of  the  attic  at  tlie  point  whore  the  internal  dome  begins  lo 
disengage  itself.    Tliis  dome  is  60  feet  J  incli  hit^h,  and 
"0  feet  3^  ill  l.ui  in  diameter,  and  is  pierce  I  v.u\\  C'l^^ 
great  openings  at  the  lower  pact  87  foot  3  inohas  iu^h, 
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•nd  30  feet  10|  inchos  wi<lo  at  the  ba*c.  On  a  circular 
platfomi  abiiVf  the  MJiuiiiit  of  I  lie  duinc  mi  l-  ri^'hl  isicrs  with 
arciies,  which  sup^rt  iho  finishmu  a{;aiu«t  whicu  tbo  ex* 
i«rnal  doow  tenniiMf<n  Abort  t)ni»  it  tlie  lantern  of  tbe 
dome. 

Very  full  details  of  the  mo^t  remarluible  domes  inXuro]i« 
m  given  in  tbe  *  Enoylop&lie  Hiihodique'  (ArckiUetun}t 
from  whieh  thu  brief  dotioe  is  in  a  great  measure  taken. 

For  on  account  of  the  constructinn  of  wuniU'ii-rilAn'tl  Jrimcs, 
»8«  Nicholson  s  Archiiuetural  Dictionary;  also  the  scctiiai 
of  tbe  P.intiit'on  dunic-  by  Taylw  end  CrOliy  J  end  file  work 
on  St.  Peter's,  by  t'ootaua. 

The  following  admeaburemcnl:)  of  most  of  tbe  principal 
domes  of  Europe  era  ftam  Mr.  Ware's  'Tracts  en  Vaults 
■md  BddgM.? 

FMt        Jl.^l,  'r.-ni 

lataaaMnnllf.  giouBd  im.-. 

Dome  of  tho  Pantheon      ...  149  143 

Minerva  Mcdica  at  Rmne    .  98  97 

M    Baths  of  CaieeaUe      .     .  m  116 

Batbs  of  Diocletian     .      .  74  63 

Temple  of  Mercury    ....  68 

„       Diana        ....  98  78 

■  M      Apollo       ....  ISO 

„       Pruicrpine  and  Venus       .  87  77 


Dom^f  nf  rnm]->matimly  modern  Ttmet. 


Santa  Sophia  at  Cjualaatiooplc 
Mosmio  of  Acbmct,  ditto  . 
San.  Vitale  «t  Raveuua  . 
San  Hareo  *t  Veoies 


lis 

93 

a 

44 


201 
120 
91 


Jihm  the  Hmi^BnmdhttM  to  Ifte  prtaent  period. 


SanU  Maria  del  Fiore  at  Flonnce 

« 

IS9 

310 

The  Cba|iel  uf  ihv  Medici  . 

■ 

91 

199 

Baptistry  at  Florence 

M 

110 

Catbedial  of  Sl  Peter  at  Rome  . 

■ 

139 

330 

Gh.  ef  theMadenna  dclla  Saloie  el  Venke 

79 

1.33 

Supem  at  Turin 

• 

64 

126 

Innlidea  at  Pkris 

« 

89 

»7J 

Viil  dc  Grure,  Paris  . 

&i 

133 

Snrbonm-,  Puns  . 

40 

no 

Pantheon,  or  St.  Gin6vidve,  Pari^ 

67 

130 

Cathedral  of  St  Paul's,  London 

112 

215 

DOMKNICHI'NO.  DOMENI'CO  ZAMPTRRI,  rall.  d 
DOMENICHINO.  was  Uirn  at  Hnl,i:rii.i,  iii  lOsl,  of  po.ir 
parents.  According  to  feomc  uuilinntiea,  hia  tlrsl  iiuL-tcr 
was  Denis  Calvart ;  but  Bi'llun  gnts  him  Fiannnitr.;  i  f  ir 
bis  first  teacher.  The  latter,  entertaining  a  jealous  dislike 
(tay*  the  biofqapher)  to  the  Caracei,  boat  his  pupil,  and 
turned  him  out  of  doors,  because  he  fbund  tbe  boy  oopfiiis 
a  desii^n  by  Annibale.  On  the  oflcaatoQ  of  his  dismissal 
being  tuade  known  to  Agos'timt  Ciract  i,  lu-  was  admitted 
to  the  study  of  tbe  Caracei,  and  ho  mxhi  j^aim-d  mif  of  the 
prizes  which  Lodovico  nistonianly  di-tributfd.  to  tbe  sur- 
jNTisa  of  his  fellowHHtudents.  who  had  expected  iitilo  from  a 
youth  of  his  bashful,  retiring,  awkward  manners.  After 
visitinff  Permai  DooMiuebino  went  to  Rome,  where  ho 
studied  and  wocfced  <br  some  time  under  Annibale  Caracei. 
He  afterwards  obtained  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Giero- 
nimo  Agucchi,  and  while  he  lived  in  his  house  minted 
tnany  pictares  for  him.  Ikiidt  s  painting,  bf  stu  archi- 
tecture, and  was  app<iiiitcil  iirrlntict  to  tlie  upostuUc  palace 
by  Gregory  XV.  Aflor  tbe  diaib  of  that  pontiff,  fuidiiij,- 
himself  somewhat  reduced  iu  circumstunt  e-'i.  and  rc«.iTuig 
an  invitation  to  Naples,  he  removed  thither  with  his  wife 
and  children.  He  died  in  1641.  During  his  liiis  lie  was 
much  respected.  Helbrmed  a  particularlystrietlKeadship 
with  Albano,  in  whose  houie  be  Uvod  fiir  two  Teaie  when 
he  Arst  arrived  in  Rome. 

Di<!neni<'liino  was  su  slow  in  his  early  prou'rcs.s  as  to  dis- 
appoint matiy  of  his  fru-nds,  and  he  had  tlie  app>dluliou  of 
Bue  (OX)  ainoii^;  his  fcllow-studt'tits ;  bat  Anmbalc  Carai-ci, 
who  perceived  in  bun  tiie  marks  of  tliat  genius  which  ho 
•ftarwecds  developed,  told  tbe  jeerers  that  their  nickname 
wtttonl^  applicable  le  the  |iatienee  end  firuitlUI  industry  of 
the  laboffoos  student  He  retained  tbe  utmost  delibera- 
tion in  his  mode  of  working  to  the  last;  and  it  was  his 
custom,  if  be  had  anything  to  design,  not  to  proceed  at 
>  to  iNwkirtili  Ue  peneil,  tet  le  sedeet 


his  subject;  \vlicn,  hnwevor,  he  once  took  it  in  hand,  slow 
as  III-  wiis,  ho  did  not  li?ave  it  until  he  bad  (■(Mnjiletod  it. 
It  is  said  that  he  had  many  maxims  vkhiclt  jusiuk-d  his 
Blownc&.s:  such  as,  that  no  line  was  worthy  of  an  artist 
which  was  not  in  bis  mind  boforo  it  was  traced  by  his  hand. 
He  entered  so  fuUy  ipte  bis  subject,  that  he  was  once  sur- 
prised ectiag  the  soene  which  be  bad  to  paint,  in  pencn, 
vy  Annibale  Ceram.  who  bunt  into  raptures  at  so  instruo* 
tire  a  lesson.  AtiniValf  ever  sympathized  with  enthusiasm 
am!  activity  of  will  in  painting.  Domenichino  only  left 
Iii--  ri'tiri'il  study  tn  nniko  skclchi-'s  and  uli'^n-N atious  upon 
e.vpressiuu  in  active  tile,  and  spent  mur-h  of  his  time  In 
reading  history  and  poetry. 

Domenichino  was  profoundly  studied  in  his  drawing,  neb 
and  natural  iu  his  colouring,  and,  above  all,  correct  and 
lifceome  in  bis  c.xprcasioa.  Annibsle  is  said  to  have  been 
decided  in  his  judgment  between  two  pictures  ef  the 
Sri, linking  of  St  Andrew,  painted  in  l  unipctition  liy  Dome- 
iulIuuo  and  Agostino  Caracei,  by  lieannL;  an  ulil  wninait 
]mnl  out  with  much  cariu  >tiiess  tlic  bt.aiiui  >  <if  l)i>nu'ni- 
chino's  to  a  little  child,  duscnbing  every  part  ai>  if  ii  were 
a  living  .scene,  while  she  passed  tne  other  over  in  silence. 
To  the  graver  design  of  the  Iktlognese  school  Domenichino 
added  tiomethiiig  of  tho  ornamental  manner  of  tbe  Vene- 
tian, bis  pictuns  bein^  rich  in  tbe  scceeasries  of  aiehitee- 
ture  and  oostume.  His  genius,  however,  is  not  eb«racter> 
izcd  by  ^•i  i  iil  invi  nlion,  and  ho  has  t>ecn  accused  of  Ijur- 
rowing  Ilkj  dxicctly  fmm  tho  works  of  others;  and  his  dia- 
purics  liavc  been  ci)Tif<_->s<.  il  by  his  admirers  to  be  harsh  and 
too  scanty  in  tho  folds.  Nevertheless,  be  ba.s  beencsti't  incd 
by  the  best  judges  (and  among  them  are  tho  Caracei  and 
Nicholas  Poussin)  as  one  of  tne  first  of  peinten^  and  by 
seme  second  only  to  Raphael.  Sneh,  hewereTt  he  will 
never  be  thou^t  by  tbe  world  et  laqes. 

Pmnenichino  exeelled  else  in  landiwipe.  md  was  teneui 
for  bis  adnuraVdo  execution  of  the  figures  with  which  he 
enlivened  ihtiu.  His  principal  works  arc  at  Rome  and 
Naples;  among  them  the  Cianinunion  of  St.  .(frmnc  and 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Aifncs  arc-  tlio  most  cclcbratcil.  (Ucl- 
lori.) 

DOMESDAY  BOOK,  tho  register  of  tho  lands  of  Eng- 
land, framed  by  order  of  King  William  the  Conqueror.  It 
was  aometimes  termed  liotuliu  If  'intottue,  and  was  the  bocJL 
iWnn  which  judgment  was  to  be  given  upon  the  valuei  te- 
nures, and  services  of  the  lands  therein  describeil.  Tho 
original  is  comprised  in  two  volumes,  one  a  large  folio,  tho 
otln  r  a  fjuarto.  The  first  l>egiiis  with  Kent,  and  ends  with 
LiiK  idn-biri' ;  is  written  on  three  hundred  and  eighty-two 
<loiiblc  pai;cs  of  M'lhim,  in  one  and  tlic  same  hand,  in  a 
siiiaU  buiplain  character,  each  page  liaviiie  a  double  column  j 
it  contains  thirty-one  counties.  After  Lincolnshire  (foL 
373),  the  claims  arising  in  tbe  three  ridings  in  Yorluhiie 
are  taken  notice  of,  and  settled ;  then  follow  the  eUums  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  the  determinations  of  the  Jury  upon  them 
(fol.  375) ;  lastly,  from  fi>l.  379  to  the  end  there  is  a  recapi- 
tulation of  every  w  ajicntake  or  hundi  i  d  m  tlie  three  ridings 
of  Yorkshire;  of  iliu  towns  in  each  hundred,  what  number 
of  <■arucalc^  and  ox-gangs  are  in  ever)'  town,  and  the  names 
of  the  owners  placed  in  a  very  small  character  above  them. 
The  second  volume,  in  quarto,  is  written  upon  four  hundred 
and  fifty  double  pages  of  vellum,  but  in  a  single  column, 
and  in  a  large  fair  character,  and  contains  the  counties  of 
Essex.  Noiiollc,  and  Suffolk.  In  tfaaae  counties  tbe  'liberi 
homines'  are  ranked  separate ;  and  there  is  alM  a  title  of 

*  InVnsi  )IU-s  hli]!er  Rc'Ljeia.' 

These  two  voluiiies  are  preserved,  ainiiiii;  other  rer-onls  of 
tlie  Kxebequcr,  m  tlie  Cliajiter  ilnuseat  \\  e^iiniii-!or  ;  and, 
at  the  end  of  ilm  Mcuad,  is  the  luiluwing  mcmuiial  iu  capi- 
tal letters  of  the  time  uf  its  completion :  *  Anne  Hillaaimo 
Octogestmo  Sexto  ab  Incarnatione  Domini,  vigeaimo  vero 
rcgni  Willielmi,  facta  est  i^ta  Duscriptio,  uon  solum  per 
hos  tres  Comitatua.  aed  etiam  per  alios.  From  internal  evi- 
dence there  can  be  no  doubt  biit  that  the  same  year,  1086, 
is  a^sii^iiulde  a.s  tho  date  of  the  first  volume. 

In  ITii",  in  coni«quencc  of  an  address  of  the  House  of 
Lor<ls,  (jeorge  III.  gave  ilireetion>  (iir  llu;  pul)lieiiiiHii  of 
this  Surtcy.  Il  was  not,  hi>\vcver,  till  after  \i7i)  that  the 
work  was  actually  cumnu'iieud.  Its  publication  was  cw 
trusted  to  Mr.  Abraham  Farlejr,  agenlleniaii  of  learning  as 
well  as  of  great  experience  m  records,  who  had  almoist 
daily  recourse  to  the  book  for  more  then  fixly  years.  It 
was  completed  early  in  1783,  having  been  Um  yean  in 
paiaittx  tiiioiiii^  the  i>et%  and  thus  beoeiM  genenlly  ae- 
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bMstblc  to  ll«c  nnliquttiy  and  topognipiicr.  It  was  printe<l 
in  be-Mmilc,  an  far  as  regular  types.  ussUlcd  by  the  repre- 
aentktion  of  iiwticuliir  conttactions,  could  imitate  the 

III  isir>  tlic  commwionera  npon  the  Public  RooorcUpidi- 
lislu  d  two  vulumcs  supptementai^- to  Dometday, which  now 
form  one  set  with  llu'  wilumc-^  of  the  Record:  oiie  of  thp«o 
contains  a  pi-ncRil  iiiir<nlurtioii,  iict  ompanied  with  twodtl-  ^ 
furent  indexi  s  i.f  iho  r.nihi  s  of  \<\A^■^■•^,  an  alphabctiral  index 
of  the  tenants  m  t  upiu-,  iuiJ  an  *  index  FWum.'  The  other 
contains  four  reconU;  throe  of  them,  namely,  l he  Exoti 
Domesday,  the  Inquisitio  Eliensi^.  atnl  the  T.ibiT  Wititon^ 
contemporary  with  the  Survey;  thf  uilicr  muni,  called 
•Holdun  Book;  the  Survey  of  Durbain,  made  iu  1183, 
bv  bkhop  Much  Pudwy.  11mm  tuppleiiMntwry  Tolom<» 
w  ere  publiihcd  undnr  the  tupermteiidieiice  of  Bir  Homy 
Ellis. 

Niirlhumberland,  Cumhciland.  "Wi-slmorland.  ami  Dur- 
ham were  not  included  in  the  counties  described  in  the 
Ckeat  DnHMaday ;  nor  does  Lanrashirc  appear  under  iu 
proper  neme;  but  Fumess,  and  the  northern  pnrt  of  that  ^ 
county,  uwell  u  the  south  of  Wiiiimurkml  uud  part  of 
Cumberland  are  mdoded  within  tlie  V/eat  Riding  of  York- 
(thirc :  that  part  of  Lenoashire  which  lies  between  the  rivers 
lliliMi-  iind  Mersey,  and  wlri  h  at  ihr  time  of  the  Surrey 
comiin  lifudeil  six  hundreds  niri  l*--^  manors,  is  subjoined 
to  CliL'shin-.  Piirt  of  Rvit laii'lsliirL-  is  tlc^cnln-d  in  the 
counties  <if  Xnrlli;unpti>n  and  Luiculn  ;  and  the  two  aiitit'iii 
hundreds  i  f  Ati-fross  and  E\i:>tan,  dc-enicd  a  part  of  Che- 
shire in  the  Survey,  have  been  since  transferred  to  the 
counties  of  Flint  and  Denbigh.  In  tlic  account  of  Glouec»- 
tersbire  we  find  a  cons^iden^le  portion  of  iionmouthshiie 
ineluiled.  aeemingly  all  between  the  riven  Wye  end  Uafc. 
Kelham  thinks  ii  probable  that  the  king's  coramiuioncrs 
niiii^lit  ilnd  it  impossible  to  take  any  exact  sur\ey  of  the 
three  count  le?,  nuithemui  j>t  nf  all,  as  they  hiul  suffercfl  so 
much  from  tlie  ('i>u(|iieror'.-. \engcance.  As  to  Durham, 
he  add-,  all  tlie  enuniry  Lesneen  tlu- Tec-  and  Tync  had 
been  conferred  b\'  Alfred  on  the  bishop  of  thi5  aee;  and  at 
the  caning  in  of  the  Goaquerar  be  was  reputed  a  nmnt* 
pabitiiie. 

Hie  order  generally  obeerved  in  writing  the  Surrey  vas 

to  i^et  down  in  the  first  place  at  the  head  of  every  count}' 

(except  Chester  and  Rutland)  the  king's  name,  R«>9  W^lh- 
elmut,  and  then  a  U'*t  i  f  ilie  liUluip*.  reliirinus  houces, 
churohe*,  any  trrcal  men.  :hc  mlin:;  in  their  rank,  who  held 
(if  the  Vuvj^  in  (  ipite  ui  tlial  <  ()uut\,  likewise  nf  his  tbainB. 
mini.sters,  and  HervantH ;  >ullt  a  uuuicrtcal  ligure  in  red  ink 
before  them,  for  the  better  finding  thcni  in  the  book.  In 
some  counties  the  cities  and  capital  borough.4  are  taken 
notice  of  before  the  list  of  the  great  tenants  is  entered,  with 
the  partiottlaz  laws  or  cmtoma  whieh  pre\-ail(«d  in  each  of 
them;  and  in  odieni  they  are  inserted  pr«imis<>uously. 

After  the  list  of  the  tenant?,  tlie  manors  and  po-sesMon-s 
themselves  which  belong  to  the  kin^',  and  also  to  each 
owner  throughout  the  whole  c  .iuity,  whether  they  lie  in 
thfe  same  or  Hifferent  hundreds,  are  collected  toRCtber  and 
minutely  noted,  with  their  under-tenants.  Tlio  king's 
demesnes,  under  the  title  of  Terra  Regit,  always  stand 
first. 

For  the  a^ustanent  of  this  Surr  ey  certain  eonmiseioiieve, 
called  the  king's  justiciaries,  were  appointed.  In  fUioe  1 64 
and  181  of  the  firM  volume  wo  find  them  designated  as 
•  Ixaati  Rcjtis.'    Those,  for  the  midland  counties  at  least, 

if  not  for  all  the  dis;i  iets,  were  RennL,Miis,  hi-liop  of  Lincoln, 
WnltcrGitrard,earl  of  BuekiiiKliain.  Henry  de  Kerrers.and 
Ad.un.  the  l)rolher  of  Eudo  Dapifor,  who  prolKibl;,  a  i  -i- 
ate<l  with  ihcm  wme  principal  pen'on  in  each  shirc.  These 
inqniiiitors,  upon  tlic  oaths  of  the  sheriffs  tbe  lordn  of  each 
manor,  the  pr<>*1>>  ter8  of  every  church,  the  revcs  of  e\  erj 
hundred,  the  badiflSi  and  six  \-illain8  of  everv  village,  were 
to  enquire  into  the  name  of  the  place,  who  lield  it  in  the 
time  of  kinK  Edwanl,  who  wea  the  preerat  posf«?5sor, 
how  tn.Tny  hi<le-<  in  the  manor,  how  many  canieatcs  in 
demesne,  Hdw  many  horaapers,  how  many  rillain»»,  how 
many  eotarii,  Imw  many  seni,  what  free-men,  how  many 
tenants  in  socage,  what  quantity  uf  wood,  how  much  meadow 
and  ptLsture,  what  mills  and  fifih  ponds,  how  much  added 
or  taken  away,  what  the  grosi  valuu  in  king  Edwarrl's  titnc, 
what  the  present  value,  and  lioW  much  each  free-man,  or 
io»nian  had  or  has.  AU  this  was  to  be  triply  estimated: 
inrt,  aa  the  artite  Wit  held  in  fliettme  of  OMOoDlbaior; 
thea  aa  it  wu  bartwved  by  king  Wtlltam ;  and  thirdly.  a» 


its  value  stood  at  the  formation  of  tlie  Survey.  The  jnroN 
were,  moreover,  to  state  whether  any  advance  could  be 
made  in  the  vahte.  Such  arc  the  exact  terms  of  one  of  the 
inquisitions  fur  tiie  formation  of  this  Siunwy»8lill  pvaianed 
in  a  register  of  the  monastery  of  Ely. 

The  writer  of  that  part  4^  the  wucon  Chronida  which 
relates  to  the  Conqueror's  time,  informs  us  with  some  de- 
gree of  asperity,  that  not  a  hide  or  yardland.  not  an  ox, 
cow,  or  ho)j,  was  omitted  in  the  eens\is.  It  should  sccui, 
however,  that  the  jurors,  in. numerous  instanees  framed 
returns  of  a  more  extensive  nature  than  were  absolutely 
requirad  by  the  king's  precept,  and  it  is  perhaps  on  this 
aeeeunt  that  wa  have  diCtrent  kinda  of  dMoriptions  in  dif- 
ferent counties.  * 

From  the  space  to  which  we  aiw  neoesaarily  limited,  it 
is  imp  i'ue  i  1  fro  tnorc  minutely  into  the  contents  of  this 
extra  ordinal)  record,  to  enlarge  upon  tlie  classes  of  te- 
nantry enumerated  in  it,  the  descriptions  of  land  and  other 
property  iberewuli  connected,  thu  computations  of  money, 
the  territorial  jurisdictions  and  franchi^es,  the  tenures  ai>d 
ser\ices,  the  criminal  and  civil  juri<sdirtions,  the  ecelesias* 
tical  matten,  the  hi:«torical  and  other  particular  av«nla  al- 
luded to,  or  the  illustrationa  of  antient  mannflri»  with 
inibrmation  relating  to  all  of  whiett  It  abounds,  exdashra  of 
its  particular  iu\d  more  immediate  interest  in  the  localities 
of  the  country  for  the  county  historian. 

As  an  abstract  of  population  it  fiiiU.  The  tenants  in  ca- 
pite,  including  ecclesiastical  corporations,  amounted  searcely 
to  1400;  the  under-ti n, -u it,  iomewliat  less  than  8000. 
The  total  population,  a.s  far  as  it  is  given  in  the  record  ii<ieir, 
ftmounte  to  no  more  than  282,24-2  person.s.   In  Middlesex, 


( 


innaga  (payment  tat  feedins)  is  returned  for  16.635.  in 
ertft>rdshire  for  30,705.  and  in  Bssex  liar  02,9 


991  bogs; 

yet  no!  a  single  8wine-bera(a  character  bo  well  known  in  the 
Saxon  times)  is  entered  in  these  counties.  In  the  Norman 
period,  as  can  be  ]iroved  from  records  the  whole  of  Essex 
was,  in  a  manner,  one  continued  forest ;  yet  once  only  in 
that  county  is  a  forester  mentioned,  in  the  entry  concerning 
Writtle.  Ralt-works,  works  for  the  production  of  lead  and 
iron,  mills,  viaeyuda,  fisheries,  trade,  and  the  maniudaitlt 
must  have  given  occupation  to  thousands  who  are  iinfa- 
eorded  in  Iba  aurvev ;  to  say  nothing  of  thoaa  who  tended 
the  flocks  and  herds,  the  returns  of  which  so  greatly  en- 
large the  pathos  of  the  second  volume.  In  some  counties 
wo  have  no  mention  of  a  simple  priest,  even  where  churches 
are  found ;  and  scarcely  any  inmate  of  a  monastery  is  re- 
corded beyond  the  ablM)t  or  alibe-s,  who  stands  as  a  tenant 
in  rapite.  These  remarks  might  be  extended,  but  tliey  ure 
suflicient  for  tlieir  purpose.  They  show  that,  in  this  pi.  tit 
of  view,  the  Oomesaay  Survey  is  but  a  partial  raster.  It 
was  not  intended  to  be  a  record  of  popuiatioii  ftiiliier  tbu 
was  required  tbraeecrtatningthe  gdd. 

Tliere  is  one  important  net,  however,  to  be  gathered 
from  its  entries.  It  shows  in  detail  liow  lon^'  a  time 
elap»id  before  England  recovered  from  the  violence  at- 
tendant on  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  annunl  \  il  r  if 
property,  it  will  be  found,  was  much  les«ene<l  as  compared 
\\ith  the  produce  of  estates  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. In  general,  at  the  Survey,  the  king's  lands  were 
more  highly  rated  than  before  the  Conquest ;  and  his  rent 
from  the  liaigfaawaB  greatly  increased;  a  few  also  of  the 
larger  tenants  in  eqrite  bad  improved  their  estates ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  rental  of  the  ain^om  was  reduced,  and 
twenty  years  af^er  the  Conquest  the  estates  were,  on  an 
average,  valued  at  little  more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
former  estimate.  An  instance  appears  in  the  county  of 
Middle-ex,  where  no  Terra  Rc^;i9  however  occurs.  The 
first  column,  lM>adc<l  t.  b.  k.,  shows  the  value  of  the  estates 
in  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  Confessor;  the  second,  dw 
^ums  at  which  tliqr  were  rated  at  the  time  of  the  Survqr« 
trmpore  Regit  ffiUidmi'— 

T.n.n.  T.a.w. 

TanaATehin.Ouft.  IM  14  0  H  It  • 

Terra  Epiae.  Lond.  .  190  11  10  167  1«  « 

EcchS  IVt  West.   .  114   0  0  8R  Ifi  G 

Eccl.  Tt.ii.  iiouen     .  Sd  10  0  20  lo  0 

Geolf  dc  Mandeville  121  I. 1  0  111  i  0 

Ernald  de  Hesdinff  .  56    0  0  24  0  0 

Waiter -Ic  St.  Waleri  IJO    0  0  111  0  0 

Terr.  alkv.  Teoont   .  204   0  0  147  8  0 


•32   8  10      740  11  0 
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We  shall  now  say  n  few  "woT-ds  on  tho  anfl  conse- 
quences of  the  Survey.  By  its  coiniilcliiiii  llic  ki:ip;  acquiml 
an  exact  knowlcdj^e  of  tho  possc-sions  'if  lb<*  (Town.  It 
affordf*!  him  the  names  of  the  hmfilioUlers.  It  furnished 
him  with  the  means  of  asoeitaiiunu;  the  niilitarv  streni;lh  of 
the  country;  and  tt  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  iiicrea.oing 
the  re\-enue  in  some  case^  atid  of  lelNllillg  the  demands  of 
the  twfooUeeton  in  otbias.  It  ww  monovor  «  register  of 
•ptwal  far  Ukn*  wbote  titlea  to  thdr  property  might  be  dis- 
puted. 

Appeals  to  the  decision  of  this  Suney  occur  at  a  very 
early  period.  Peter  of  Bloi^  notlres  an  api>eBl  of  tho  monk.'* 
of  Croyland  to  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L  Others  (x  cur  in 
the  Abbreviatio  Placitorum  flrom  the  time  of  John  d  nvn- 
murd.  In  later  reigns  the  plcnditiTs  upon  atitient  de- 
IBMM  are  extremely  numerous :  and  t)io  proof  of  antient 
deiDWDe  itiU  rest*  with  the  Domesday  Survey.  Other 
cant  in  whioh  its  wrideoce  is  yet  appeawd  to  in  our  courts 
of  Inw.  are  in  pnmBf  the  antiquity  of  milla,  and  in  setting 
up  prescriptions  in  non  deemtando.  By^t.  9  Edw.  II., 
calleil  .^rtK  uIi  Cleri,  it  was  deu  rmined  that  prohibition 
should  not  lie  upon  demand  of  titlie  for  a  ntnr  miU. 
The  miU,  therefore,  whirh  ia  found  in  LX)mes.day  must  he 
presumed  older  than  the  9th  Edw.  II.,  and  is,  of  course, 
dj»chareed.  by  its  evidence,  from  tithe. 

On  the  discharge  of  abbey-lands  from  tithes,  as  proved 
by  Domcsdav,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  pope  Paschal 
II.  at  an  early^  perioa.  eMm^tad  gMMtally  aU  the  religious 
horn  paying  titnea  of  lan^  in  their  own  oanda.  This  pri- 
vilege was  aAer\vards  restrained  to  the  four  favoured  Orders, 
tho  Cistercians,  the  Templars,  tlie  Ilit*]);taller»,  and  tho 
Prcmonstralensians.  So  it  contmucd  nil  tlie  fourth  Couned 
of  Lateran  in  1215,  when  the  priviletrn  was  auam  restrained 
to  such  lands  as  tho  abbeys  had  at  iliat  tune,  and  was  de- 
clared not  to  extend  to  anv  afler-purcha»ed  landti.  And  it 
extenda  only  to  lands  mm  propriit  mtimbus  roiuntur. 
Froni  tbe  paucity  of  datea  in  early  doeumenta»  the  Domes- 
day Survey  is  very  frequently  the  only  evidence  whidt  can 
be  adduced  that  the  lands  claiming  adiseharpe  were  vp-ifed 
in  the  monastery  previous  lo  the  ^ear  e.\j)res.sed  m  tlio  La- 
teran Couneil. 

AUhou(,'li  in  early  tim09,  Domesday,  ■precious  as  it  was 
always  deemed,  occa-sionally  tra\elle<l,  like  other  records,  to 
distant  parts,  till  1G96  it  was  usually  kept  with  the  king's 
seal,  at  Westminster,  by  the  side  of  the  Tally  Court  in  the 
exebeqiMr.  ander  three  locks  and  kej's,  in  the  obacge  of  the 
auditor,  the  ehamberlaini,  and  deputy  chamberlains  of  tbe 
exchequer.  In  tlie  last  inpnlioned  year  it  was  deposited 
among  other  valuahle  rt-eorfU  in  the  Chapter  House,  where 
it  still  remains. 

The  two  most  important  works  for  the  student  of  the 
Domesday  SurACV  are  Kelham's  Domi'ui<tij  Bouh  illux- 
trated,  Bvo.,  Loml.,  I7t$8,  and  llio  Genrral  Itttroductinn 
to  the  survey,  reprinted  by  rummand  of  His  Majesly  under 
the  dineiioii  of  the  eomraisBioners  on  the  f  ubUo  Reoorda. 
S  -vols.,  Stdi.,  IBSS,  accompanied  by  fl«4i  indioei.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  whole,  under  the  title  of  '  Dom-Boc,*  was 
undertoken  early  in  the  present  centur)  by  the  Rev.  William 
Bawdwen.  vicar  of  Iloolon  Pagnell.  in  Yorkshire,  who 

Cublishcd  Yorkshire,  with  the  counties  of  Derby,  Nottint^ 
am,  Rutland,  and  Lincoln,  in  -Ito.,  Dtmcaster,  18U9,  fol- 
lowed by  the  coiintie!^  of  Middlesex,  Hertford,  Buckingliam, 
OxAvd,  ttid  Gloucester,  4to.,  Doncaster,  ISI'J;  but  the 
work  went  no  fiunher.  County  portions  of  this  rcconl  will 
be  fbund  tiwtslated  in  most  of  our  provincial  histories ;  the 
best  are  undoubtedly  those  in  Dugdale's  Warwickshire, 
Nichols's  I.«icestcrshirc,  Hutchins's  Dorsetshire,  Nash's 
Worcestershire,  Bray  and  Mamiing's  Survey,  and  Clutti  r- 
buck's  Hertfordshire.  Mr,  llenr>'  Ponruddocke  Wjiidliaiu 
published  Wiltshire,  extracted  fmrn  Domesday  Book.  fvo. 
8alisl*.  and  the  Rev.  Hi.  hard  Warner,  Hampshire, 

4to.  L ond  ,  I7S9.  Wuru  ick-lure  liii.s  bicn  published  re- 
cently by  Mr.  Reader.  There  are  numerous  other  pub- 
lications ineidentdly  illustrative  of  Domesday  top<^raphy, 
which  the  reader  must  seek  for  according  to  the  coun^ 
ss  to  which  he  may  desutt  infeimation.  . 

DOMINANT,  in  music,  the  fifth  of  CIm  \lgf.  Thus,  if 
the  kev  be  c,  the  d<iininnnt  is  g. 
DOMlNGO.  ST.   [lIi!si  A  1  L\] 
DOMINrC/V,  one  of  ibe  Antilles,  belongincc  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  lying  between  the  French « islantis  of  Martinique 
•nd  Giindaloupe:  the  parallel  of  Ifi"  lt»'  N.  lat.  and  ilie 
neriduii  uf  &  i "  2a'  W.  loaf,  pass  tlmugli  tbe  island.  D»< 
P.O.  No. MO. 


minira  was  disco\-ered  by  Columbus  in  149.1,  and  re  -eivod 
it.s  name  in  consequence  of  its  hemf;  first  seen  on  a  .Sunday. 
The  riL'ht  of  occupnncy  \*as  loii^  clamie<l  ei]ually  b\  Vn^- 
laud,  Spain,  and  France,  without  any  active  measures  being 
taken  on  the  part  of  any  of  those  powers  for  its  exclusive 
possession :  so  that  it  became  virtually  a  kind  of  neutral 
ground  until  the  yenr  J when  its  possession  was  as- 
sumed by  the  £n)^lish,  and  their  right  to  hold  it  was  for- 
mally recognized,  in  176S,  by  ibe  treaty  of  Paris.  On  this 
occasion  comraissionei-s  were  sent  out  hy  tlio  English 
government,  who  sold  llie  unsettled  landi  by  auction  to 
Ilic  hi^'hest  bidders.  In  tins  way  nearly  half  the  island 
was  disposed  of  in  small  lois,  at  jtriees  amounting  on  the 
averaire  to  rj.')?.  ]>er  acre.  The  oc<>upiers  of  lands  already 
settled  were  confirmed  in  thoir  pusses>sion  by  leases  granted 
for  forty  years,  and  renewable,  at  the  annual  rent  of  2«.  per 
acre.  In  1778  Uominiea  was  taken  hj  a  French  squadron 
under  tbe  If  srquis  do  Bouill^,  but  was  reatoied  to  England 
at  the  peace  in  1783.  In  1803  the  island  was  again  attar  ked 
by  the  French  fleet  under  Admiral  Villeneuvo,  but  wbji 
su'  ctissfuUy  dafoadcd  by  the  gwtisaii  under  Sir  Gcoige 

Pruvost, 

Dominica  is  2f<  miles  long  and  16  miles  broad  in  the 
broadest  part;  but  its  mean  breadth  is  not  more  than  9 
miles.  No  regular  survey  has  ever  been  made;  but  the 
area  is  computed  at  260  square  tnilcs.  Tbe  origin  of  the 
island  is  volcanic.  Pumicc-^tune.  sulphur^  and  etber  voiK 
canio  produetiona  are  found.  An  attempt  was  recently 
made  to  trsde  in  sulphur  with  tbe  United  States,  but  tho 
speculation  proved  unsuccessful.  There  are  numerous 
quarries  of  a  volcanic  lava,  suHicicntly  durable  for  the 
purpose  of  ordinary  buildini;s,  which  are  worked  for  the 
use  of  the  colony.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  rugged, 
and  its  mountains  are  among  the  highest  in  the  Antilles. 
Mome  Diablotin  is  d30U  feet  above  tho  sea.  The  vallqw 
are  \^  fertile,  and  watered  by  numerous  streams,  of  which 
there  are  thirty  in  dilihrent  parts.  About  the  oeiitre  of 
tbe  island,  and  about  six  miles  ftom  tbe  town  of  Hoaeau, 
on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  is  a  fresh-water  lake,  with 
an  area  of  se\erul  acres,  and  in  some  parts  unfathomable. 
The  soil  in  the  valleys  luivin^;  been  ^^ ashed  down  from  tho 
hills  by  the  poriodtcal  rains  and  tnixod  witii  deeayod  vege- 
table matter,  has  formed  a  light  brown  coloured  mould,  which 
is  highly  productive ;  towards  the  co.ist  the  .^oil  is  a  fine 
deep  black  mould  on  a  subsoil  of  yellow  hru  k  clay.  Tbe 
island  contains  an  abundance  of  huge  timber-trees  of  the 
kinds  eommonly  found  in  the  West  India  IsUnds;  among 
these  tbe  trunks  of  the  gum-trees  are  hollowed  out  to  form 
canoes.  The  streams  abound  with  excellent  flsh,  among 
which  are  mullets,  pike  -  1  ,  ir  1  cravflsh;  the  fishery 
on  the  coast  also  yields  cibundanily  for  the  sui  ply  of  |bo 
inhabitants. 

The  principal  produce  of  Dominica  consists  of  sugar  (and 
of  course  rum)  and  oofTee;  the  quality  of  the  latter  has  a 
higher  repute  than  that  of  anv  other  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  Tlie  island  is  unequally  divided  into  ten  parishes. 
The  town  Roseau  is  in  St.  George's  porisb.  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  island,  and  on  a  tongua  of  land,  having 
W(X)dbridgc  Bay  on  tho  north  and  Charlotteville  Bay  oa 
the  south.  The  town  is  regularly  built,  with  Imy  ai.d 
wide  pavetl  ■i'n  i  ts,  which  iiiler.sect  each  other  at  rif^lit 
angles.  The  roadst^atl  is  safe,  allliough  the  aiichoraut!  is 
far  from  good,  from  October  to  August;  but  during  tho 
hurricane  months  a  heavy  sea  frequently  rolls  in  from  Uie 
south.  Prince  Rupert's  Bay,  on  the  north-veal  side  Uf  the 
islsnd,  is  at  all  times  sale  and  commodious. 

Tbe  popubttion,  acotMrduig  to  a  caniutaken  1839.  eon- 
sisted  of— 

MatM.      Fkonlas.  TotsL 
Wbitea ....      3SS        338  720 
Free  coloured  people  1,679     2,1 4 1       3,8 14 
Slaves  ....   MOS      7>324  M,l26 


Tot^  8,857       9,803  18,660 

The  population  of  the  town  consisted  of  244  whites,  1289 
free  coloured  people,  and  739  slaves ;  altogether.  2272  per- 
sons. There  were  in  If?.1.'),  in  Ro>eau,  .3  schools,  in  which 
there  were  ZVj  children,  taui;ht  ncconling  to  the  Madras 
system;  there  was  one  other  school,  m  llie  parish  of  St. 
Joseph,  wherein  40  children  were  instructed.  The  greater 
part  (tf  ihe  inhabitants  profess  ibo  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

The  shipping  that  arrived  and  sailed  from  the  island  in 
18SS  vara  aa  nUows'^ 
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Shipi. 

Tuiu. 

Mm 

Ship*. 

Toil* 

Great  Brimin  7 

1.783 

6 

1.514 

BrKiith  ooloniea  100 

4.340 

IIS 

Umlftl  Siales  36 

4.682 

18 

2.206 

Furcigu  |)uru  79 

1,846 

87 

3.615 

223 

J  2,9-21 

Mro. 


1,1  r-i 

The  tmporls  roir-ist  principally  of  plantation  Mores,  cot- 
ton, linen,  ;intl  woollen  manufactures  fVotn  F.ii^-l.ui*l :  Ciiin. 
fl>ili.  au<\  iMmbtT  from  the  Hrilish  Nnrih  Aiiii'i  it-au  coloiu€> 
ami  till!  Uiiited  SiuU-*.  and  live  ^im-k  fmni  thu  neighbour- 
inj;  raniirient  of  Ainerita.  The  exports  are  principally 
cjlfee,  siif^ar.  and  rum.  The  qoailUtiM  thippM  io  1832, 
1833,  and  1  3 1,  wera  aa  follows  :— 


Viluc 

CuRc \JMMS\bt.  ii.U6l. 


1834. 

Value. 

mjS9l  ItM.  HMT.il. 

tflinm  rt.m 
  1^ 


DOVTTNTCAL  LETTER  utift  domi'niea,  Sunday).  To 

every  Jav  iti  the  >t'ar  is  aliai  lied  one  of  the  first  seven 
letters.  A,  H.  C,  \).  E,  K.  G  ;  iianu  ly,  A  to  the  first  uf 
January,  B  to  t!io  sci-oml.  :  A  again  to  the  eighth  of 
.lanuaiy,  ami  so  on.  The  conM-queiice  i.^.  that  all  days 
wbicli  bavo  tbe  same  letter  fall  oa  the  samu  day  of  the 


weak.  Tho  drnmhoi  iMMrtx  uof  fan  la  (ho  kttoron 

which  all  the  Sunday*  Ml.    Thua,  tne  flrat  of  Janikanv 

1k:^7.  bi'inj;  Siaid.iy,  tlu'  dDmiiiical  letler  for  tS37  is  A 
In  a  Cumin  on  year,  ilii!  lir.'-l  auil  last  duy*  liave  tiiu  same 
letiers,  wliem  e  the  doiiiiniiul  letter  of  the  «ucceediir.r  )t.iir 
ia  am  earlier  in  the  liat :  that  is,  the  dominical  letter  lor 
18.18  i»  G.  But  iu  leap-yoar.  it  is  to  bo  remembered  that 
the  29th  of  Fobraary  baa  no  letter  attached  to  it :  whence 
e%wy  leap-vear  baa  two  dooainual  letters,  tbe  first  for 
•Tanuary  aiia  ft/brvMry,  tba  Mcond  for  all  ttie  raat  of  tbe 
year,  the  second  being  one  earlier  than  the  flrat  Tbe 
tliilow  in^  wilt  now  be  easily  tinderRt<Kjd  :  I'acli  vcnr  is 
lullowud  by  Its  dominical  letter;  18.i7,  A  ;  it>3ti,  G;  1639, 
F;  11)40;  B.D;  184UC;  1842,5;  1648.  A;  1044, 0,F, 

As  it  is  conTonionl  in  historical  reading  to  be  able  to  flnd 
the  day  of  tbe  week  on  which  a  given  day  in  a  distant  year 
fell,  we  lobjoin  tbe  following  tables.  The  middle  column 
of  Agures  coiitaino  the  tent  and  unite  of  tbe  year  in  qneatioo, 
while  the  fl<(ures  at  tfie  heed  contain  tbe  hundtreds  and  lent 
of  hundreds.  Tims  for  the  years  536  and  1772,  look  for 
;i6  and  72  in  the  mi<ldle  column,  and  for  and  1 7  at  ihe 
lifail.  On  the  right  of  tbe  middle  coiuuin  is  all  that  re- 
l«lti«  to  the  o/tl  ttylf ;  on  the  left  nil  "hat  nlalesto  the  atw 
style.  Tho  l.irto  letters  on  the  left  refer  to  yesil  afltf 
Corial,  tbe  amali  lettera  to  year*  bei«»e  Cbriat. 
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E.\amp1o  f.  What  was  the  dominical  letter  of  tbe  year 
763,  he/ore  Chriit,  old  stvle  ?  Look  on  the  left,  oppoaite  to 
03,  in  the  eoiumn  wtien  baa  f  anons  tba  heaoings,  and 

the  tmalU  bUtr  there  fbnnd  k  t.  Henee  E  was  the  domi- 
nical letter  of  76^  nc,  or  the  fifth  of  January  was  aSunday. 

Example  2.  What  is  the  doniini<  al  letter  uf  1819,  q/it«T 
^'/inyf,  oil  style?  l..<>i)k  on  tin-  lefl,  oppojiito  to  19,  in  the 
column  which  has  18  among  its  headings,  and  the  huge 
letter  there  found  is  E.  Hence  E  is  the  dominical  letter  of 
1819  (old  style),  or  the  fifth  of  January  was  a  Sunday. 

Example  3.  "What  will  be  the  dominical  lettera  of  fbo 
Tear  1808.  nav  at^la?  Look  on  tha  eight,  oppowta  to  M, 
in  the  eoiumn  whwh  haa  IS  anxmp  the  neadingf.  and  B  D 

is  found.  Henee  in  this  leap-year  R  is  flie  duminieal  lottcr 
at  the  opening  uf  the  \  car,  or  the  fiflh  of  January  will  be  a 
Sunday. 

Having  fiiund  tbe  dominical  letter  for  a  irivea  year,  tbe 
lUbiwinK  tabla  witt  aniot  in  Hading  tha  day  of  tim  mak 


upon  which  agiT«a  dn  of  tbe  month  fidla.  It  ia  tha liu 
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fir 
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HIS  the  dorainieol 

letter  being  E, 

we  astk.  on 

wl 

the  2i)th  of  July  falls.  The  E  being  Sunday,  the  A  U 
Wednesday,  and  July  16  is  Wedneeday,  wbenoe  July  20  is 
Snndav 
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DOMINICANS.   [Black  Fiuars] 

DO.VIITIA'NUS.  TITUS  FLAVIUS.  younper  son  of 
the  Emperor  Vcspasianus,  suctHH.'di'd  his  brother  Titus  as 
•mueror,  a.d.61.  Tacitus  (HUtor.,  iv.,  51,68)  uivcs  an 
UiiBTounble  account  of  bin  previous  youth.  Tlie  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  ms  marked  by  modaration  and  a  diaplay 
of  jiwtiM  bordering  upon  Beverity.  He  affected  great  seal 
Ibr  th*  wflirmatMD  of  publie  morale,  and  paniiAud  with 
deetb  lerenl  penone  guilty  of  adultery,  aa  well  as  lome 

vestals  who  han  broken  their  He  also  f  irbudo  under 

St'Vere  penallle;.  the  |  ractice  of  eliiav:ul:i[  mil.  He  <  iim|jleted 
several  bploiidui  InuhiiULCs  liegun  by  Titua  ;  araorig  Others, 
an  Odeum,  ur  ttiealre  fur  musical  performances.  Tlie  most 
important  event  of  his  reign  was  the  conquest  of  Britain 
1»jr  Agrioola;  but  Domitian  grew  jealous  of  that  great  com- 
muMBr'i  iqmtntion.  and  recalled  him  to  Rome.  Hit 
suspieioa*  ttmpar  and  his  pusilluimity  made  lum  afriid  of 
erery  man  who  was  distinguished  eiiBer  by  birth  and  eon- 
neziotu  or  by  merit  and  poynlarily,  and  he  mercilessly 
sacrificed  many  to  hLi  fears,  \vh;le  his  avarice  led  him  to  put 
to  death  a  number  of  wealthy  persons  for  the  sake  of  their 
property.  The  usual  pretext  for  these  murders  was  the 
charge  of  conspiracy  or  treason ;  and  thus  a  numerous  race 
of  informen  was  created  and  maintained  by  this  system  of 
spoliation.  His  eruelty  was  united  to  a  deep  dissimulation, 
and  in  this  nrtkular  1m  roemblod  Tib«r»it  nthor  tfaau 
Galigula  or  N«n».  Bo  either  pat  to  dMlh  or  drovo  mvf 
from  Rome  tho  phihMophers  and  men  of  letters  ;  Epictetus 
was  one  of  the  exiled.  He  found,  however,  some  tlatterers 
amon^  the  poets,  such  as  Martial,  Silius  Italicus,  and 
Statius.  The  latter  dedicated  tu  him  his  Thebaii  and 
AehiUtit,  and  commemorated  the  events  of  his  reign  in  his 
SilvtB.  Hut  in  reality  the  reign  of  Domitian  was  anything 
but  favourable  to  the  Ronm  Mnu,  neapt  in  Briuin.  In 
M«sia  and  Ddcia,  in  Garmaajr  and  FlMiiMmia,  tha  anniea 
waia  dalhated,  and  whole  prorineea  kat  (TseitoB,  Affrieota, 
41.)  Domitian  himself  went  twice  into  Mir^sia  to  opjiose 
the  Dacians,  but  afier  several  defeats  he  concluileil  a  dis- 
graceful peace  with  their  chief  Decebalus,  whijm  he  ai  know 
lodged  as  king,  and  a^'rced  to  pay  him  a  tribute,  ubu  h  was 
afterwwrds  discontinued  by  Trajan;  and  yet  Domitian  made 
a  pompous  report  of  his  victoriea  to  tlie  senate,  and  assumed 
tha  honour  of  a  triumph.  In  the  same  manner  he  triumphed 
ovor  the  Catti  and  tha  Sarmatiana,  whieh  made  Pliny  the 
Yoimger  say  that  tha  trimnpha  of  Domitian  trara  always 


evidence  of  some  advantages  gained  by  the  enemies  uf 
Rome.  In  93  a.u.  Domitian  assumed  the  consulship  for 
the  seventeenth  time,  tOjjeilier  with  Flavins  Clemens,  who 
had  married  DonutiUa.  a  relative  of  the  emperor.  In  that 
year  a  persecution  of  the  Clirisiiaiis  is  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church,  but  it  seems  that  it  was  not  directed 
particularly  againat  than, but  against  the  Jews,  with  whom 
the  Christiana  ware  than  aonlbundsd  by  the  R^aiana. 
Snatoniua  aserihas  tha  ptoaeiiptlons  of  tha  Jaws,  or  those 
who  lived  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  and  whom  he 
atyle^  as '  improfessi.'  to  the  rapacity  of  Domitian.  Flavius 
Clemens  and  his  wife  were  ainunc;  the  victims.  [Clkhens 
RoMAirus.]  In  the  following  year,  a.  d.  96,  under  the 
consulship  of  Fabius  Valens  and  C  Antistiua  Vetu-s  a 
eonspiraey  was  formed  against  Domitian  among  the  ofliccrs 
of  hw  guards  and  several  of  hia  intimate  friends,  and  his 
Wa  hanelf  ia  said  to  hava  aarticipated  in  it.  The  im- 
mediate oause  of  H  was  his  uioreasmg  suspicions,  whieh 
threatened  the  life  of  every  one  around  him,  and  which  are 
siaid  to  have  been  stimulated  by  the  predictions  of  astro- 
li'(;urs  and  soothsayers,  whom  he  wa.s  very  ready  to  consult. 
He  was  lulled  in  his  apartments  by  several  of  the  conspi- 
ratoc^  afkar  amgi^iiig  irith  than  iir  Boma  tiflM^  in  his 
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forty-fifth  year,  after  a  rei^;n  of  fifteen  vt  .irs.  On  t'ne  new.* 
of  his  death,  the  senate  absembled  and  elected  ALGnet  iuj 
Nerva  emperor. 

The  character  of  Domitian  is  represented  by  ail  anlient 
hLstorians  in  the  darkest  colours,  as  being  a  compound  of 
timidity  and  oraaUf.  of  diasimulation  and  arroganee^  of 
a^-indnlganoa  ana  stem  aafori^r  towards  others.  Ha 
punished  satirists*  but  aneouragad  ascret  informers.  He 
took  a  delight  in  inspiring  others  with  terror,  and  Dion 
reUles  a  sinj^ular  banquet,  to  which  he  invited  the  senators, 
with  all  the  apparatus  of  a  funeral  and  an  exenition.  Ho 
is  also  said  to  have  spent  whole  hours  in  liiintiiit,'  alter  and 
killing  liies.  At  one  time,  before  bis  becoming  emperor, 
he  liad  appliad  Uinaalf  to  literature  and  poetry,  and  he  ia 
said  to  have  composed  several  poems  and  other  works. 
(Taritus,  Suetonius,  Dion,  and  Phny  the  Younger.) 

DON,  the  (Douna  or  Tuna  in  Tartar,  and  Tongoul  in 
Cahnuck),  a  considerable  river  of  European  Russia,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  its  course  the  boundary  between  Europe 
antt  Asia.  It  rises  about  N.  lat.  in  the  small  lake 
Ivanofskoe,  in  the  government  of  Tula,  el  ite  in  tlie  Ixirdi'rs 
of  the  government  of  Ryazan,  and  thence  tlow  s  in  a  general 
8.  S.E.  direction  until  it  has  pa.s.sed  Paiilofsk,  after  saining 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  sovernment  of  Ryaxan  and 
north<«satem  parte  af  that  of  fanholi  and  traversing  the 

Eatwpartof  thaffPVMEmiatttflfToroiisah.  Within  these 
Ha  tlw  Don  raeahas  tiie  flosva,  Voronesh  near  Tiviof, 
and  Sosna  near  Korotoszak.  From  Paulofsk  it  im  liiKS 
more  to  the  east,  and  Cjuitting  the  government  uf  Voroiu  sli, 
enters  the  western  districts  of  the  territory  of  llie  l)..a 
Cossacks:  soon  afterwards  it  turns  due  ea.st,  and  alier 
having  been  joined  by  the  Khoper  at  Khopeiskaya,  tho 
Medveditsa  near  Ostrofskaya,  and  the  Haw  la  ubuve  Kalcho- 
kinskaya,  flows  with  numerous  bendings  until  it  approaches 
the  mountains  of  tiia  Volga,  throng  wliieh  it  forces  a 
passage  about  Ibrty-flve  rauea  fhnn  that  river.  Tho  Don 
now  proceeds  in  a  south-western  and  then  a  W  Si.  \V.  dT- 
rection  towards  its  mouth,  near  which  it  leienes  on  ii; 
right  bank,  above  New  Tsherka.sk,  tlie  Dmih  i  /.  i  i  Liltic 
Don,  the  roost  considerable  of  its  tributaries,  whu  h  rises 
above  Belgorod,  in  the  government  of  Kursk,  and  is  iipwa:  ds 
of  four  hundred  miles  in  length.  On  its  left  bank  the  Don 
is  joined  by  the  Manitsh,  which  rises  on  tha  aoutham  ter- 
mination of.  the  Irgeni  mountains,  crossaa  tha  jpcat  Gsu- 
casian  steppe,  flows  through  hdta  BolshoQ,  and  IbUs  into  the 
Don  at  Tshailiaak.  The  Don  diachaiges  its  wateis  by  three 
branches  into  the  sea  of  Axof,  not  rar  from  N.ichik'_'el'.n. 
Asof.  and  Tsherkask,  about  4fi^  lu'  N.  hit.  The  Kn.tii 
of  its  course  is  estimated  at  about  90U  miles,  but  ihe  ili.- 
tance  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  would  not  exceed  -I'.U. 
It  has  a  very  slow  current,  and  abounds  in  shallows  ami 
sand-banks,  but  has  neither  falls  nor  whiilp.uis.  lii 
aartng  it  orerilows  its  banks,  and  forms  broad  and  un- 
whomainaawkmps;  it  is  navigable  as  high  as  Zadoniik,and 
has  depth  of  water  enough  from  the  middle  of  April  to  tlHs 
end  of  June  for  tha  la^er  description  of  vessels,  but  is  so 
shalh)w  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  that  there  is 
»carc4;ly  two  feet  of  water  above  the  sand-banks.  Its  luouihs 
are  so  much  choked  with  sand  as  to  be  unnavigablc  for 
any  but  flat  boats.  The  current  of  its  tributaries  is  also 
sluggish,  and  none  but  the  Donees  are  navigable.  As  lar 
as  Voronash,  naar  the  junetion  of  tha  Voronesh  and  Duo, 
(ho  tivar  flows  batwean  Ihrtila  hiOa;  hut  fh>m  that  point 
until  its  passage  throueh  the  chain  of  the  Volga,  its  leit 
bank  is  skirted  by  lowlands,  and  its  right  b)  a  range  of 
uplands;  thence  to  its  confluence  with  the  Doium  z,  its  high 
bank  is  skirted  by  chalk  hills,  and  its  left  is  boiiiuied  by  a 
continue<l  steppe.  The  waters  of  the  Uoii  are  impregnated 
with  chalk,  and  are  muddy,  and  prejudicial  to  the  health  of 
those  who  are  unused  to  them :  they  howivar  abound  in 
fish,  though  in  this  respect  tlta  Don  ia  much  inferior  to 
tho  Volga.  The  Don  is  the  Tanab  of  Herodotus  (!▼.»  ft7) 
and  other  Oreek  and  Roman  writers.  Herodotus  states 
that  the  river  rises  in  a  large  lake  and  flows  into  one 
still  larger,  the  Maietis,  or  sea  of  Azof  The  HyrLris,  w  hich 
ho  niemions  !is  a  tributary  of  the  Don,  appears  to  be  the 
Donecz. 

DON-COSSACKS,  the  Territory  of  the  (or.  in  Russian, 
Donskich  Ko^ak  of  Zcmbla),  so  called  from  the  river  Don. 
is  a  free  country  which  aeknowladgas  the  Russian  aoraiaigii 
as  its  ehiaf,  but  is  not  raduead  ta  tha  condition  of  a  pro- 
vince,  or  organised  aa  a  fovaramant*  tika  other  parts  of  Uia 
empira.  It  lies  hatwaan  43*  and  M*  N.  hit.,  and  6d'  and 
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c;' E.  lonp. ;  and  is  IwundeJ  on  llio  north  Viy  the  govcrn- 
menU  of  Voroni'sli  nud  Siruiof,  on  ilii.'  t-nst  Viy  Aslranhan. 
on  tho  goulh-east  by  tho  i^vcrniuent  of  Caurii>ia,  on  liic 
fouth-west  by  the  sea  of  Aiof  and  the  No^'ay  Steppi-s  m 
Taurid;i,  and  on  tho  west  by  tho  governments  of  Ekaieri 
noslaf  and  the  Ukraine.  It  occupios  an  area  ot  about 
76,000  square  miles. 

Tho  gcnsral  ehanclw  of  tlie  country  is  that  of  a  plain,  in 
many  parts  ooQiiittng  entinlf  of  ateppcs,  especially  in  tho 
so  II  til -eastern  districta  bordenng  on  tlie  Sal  and  Maniuh. 
Tike  interior  is  a  complete  Hat,  but  in  the  north  and  along 
the  banks  of  tho  Dan  there  arc  slight  eleralions,  and  Uie 
south-eastern  parts  bordi  ring  on  lakoBolskui  are  tru^vcrsed 
liy  li)\v  offsets  of  the  Caiica^siati  mountains.  The  rest  of  the 
couiilrs,  vMlh  the  exception  of  tho  parts  immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers,  i.sabruad  steppe,  which 
contaiiu  abundance  of  luxuriant  pasturage  intermi.\od  with 
tracts  lit  land  and  sluegish  streams.  The  whole  torritory 
docs  not  contain  a  siiiKM  AwMttMldevnibniahwood  ia  only 
oocasionally  found.  The  DOitlwim  diitricta  are  Ikr  the  belt 
adapted  for  agriculture;  the  southern,  whore  the  soil  is 
saline  and  "^andv,  fi)r  ^^razing.  The  steppes  ar^-  full  of  low 
aitifieial  moumls  and  aiiticnt  tumuli,  uluch  are  so  nume- 
rous in  mtmv  places  as  to  give  rise  to  the  coiijeitnre  that 
ihvy  are  the  vestige-*  of  some  great  and  extiiu-t  ruee,  ])ro- 
bably  of  Mongolian  origin,  as  tho  rude  image*  in  stone 
erected  over  some  of  ihcin  hear,  in  their  features  and  pecu- 
liar Mjrle  of  beed-drMB,  tmcea  of  that  origin.  Manj  of  ttMow 
toubi  baro  been  ofieiMd,  end  feand  to  eontaiii  gold  and 
ailvcr  urns,  rings,  buekles.  &c. 

The  chief  river  is  the  Don,  which  enter*  the  territory  In 
tlic  uesl.  w  imU  across  it  to  tlie  east,  and  ihcii  turning  sud- 
denly round,  tlows  through  tha  easterii  and  southern  dis- 
tricts to  the  sea  of  Azof.  In  its  course  through  thia  country 
it  is  joined  by  the  Klwper,  Mvdwedicsa,  Ilawla,  Sal.  Donccz, 
and  several  minor  streams.  Besides  these  there  are  several 
otber  riven  which  discharge  their  waters  into  the  sea  of 
iiieh  at  the  Krinka,  Kagalnik.  Yega,  &c. ;  and  there 
an  numerous  itreami  in  the  sleppei.  of  which  the  g^ttr 
part  terminate  in  manbei.  and  are  dry  in  summer.  The 

Srinripal  lake  is  the  Bolsk  i,  enlarged  bed  of  the 
lanitsh,  about  70  mik*  Uaij;  uad  9  broad,  the  length  of 
which  forms  for  that  distance  the  boundary  between  ilie 
territory  of  tho  Don-Cossacks  and  Caucasia.  Ncvt  to  this 
the  most  considerable  lakci  are  those  of  Nowoe  and  Staroe- 
Osoro,  which  are  covered  in  sununnr  with  an  incrustation 
of  salt  from  one  to  two  inches  iti  thickness,  of  which  they 
liuaish  an  abundant  aaj^y.  No  mineral  springs  have 
yet  been  diaeovered. 

The  country  enjoys  a  mild  and  not  unhealthy  climate. 
Thu  !>pnng  sets  in  early,  and  in  the  summer,  which  is 
of  long  continuance,  the  land  is  refreshed  by  frL-()uent 
showers;  the  autumn  is  at  luiie^  damp  and  foggy,  and  the 
winter,  though  clear  and  not  accompanied  \^  ith  much  simu, 
is  severe  and  attended  by  much  stormy  weather.  Tlie  rivers 
are  closed  by  ice  from  the  end  of  NovemlMr  to  the  month  of 
Fehrnaiy.  Failuies  of  the  harvest  aie  me,  but  the  inha- 
bitants often  suflhr  severely  ftom  the  tavages  of  the  locust, 
vhich  is  the  scourge  of  the  country. 

Agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  the  flslieries,  and  tho  culti- 
vation of  the  vine,  constitute  tho  principal  occiip;itioas  ol 
tlie  Djn-Cossacka  ;  but,  according  to  the  most  recent  wriliT 
on  this  country,  Schnitzler,  agriculture,  not  the  rearing  of 
rattle,  as  most  authors  have  atfirmeil,  forms  tho  chief  em- 
ployment of  tho  people.  In  the  low-lunds  of  the  north, 
which  lie  along  toe  banks  of  rivers,  the  soil  is  very  fertile, 
and  pnduoes  grain  of  various  kinds,  sueh  aa  lye,  barley, 
wheat,  eats,  mahte,  and  buckwheat;  also  peas,  flax,  and 
hemp.  But  even  in  the  south,  fleMs  are  fomd  in  the  heart 
of  the  KteppcB  at  a  distance  of  thirty  and  even  forty  mileti 
fniin  the  Don.  with  rich  crops  of  grain  upon  thoiu  ;  these 
fields  are  cultivated  by  the  richer  class  of  proprietors.  In 
hS.32,  91,486  Ishetwerts  of  winter-corn  (nbout  68,370  quar- 
ters), and  :i5'J,C  13  (about  .'C(i,'J30  (jr*.)  of  hpring-coru  were 
sown ;  the  former  yielded  two,  and  the  latter  three  grains 
ibr  one^  without  the  use  of  manure  or  much  cost  of  la- 
bour. Hie  average  t«f»  of  wheat  are  estimated  at  about 
two  minions  of  tshetwerts  (1,447,180  quarters)  annually. 
None  of  the  Co«$ack  families  are  without  gardens,  in  which 
tlicy  raise  vegetables  of  the  ordinary  descriptions,  melons, 
cucuuilitrs,  and  fruit;  the  lujit  is  not  however  a'l  ulj.  rt 
of  much  attention.  The  culture  of  llio  vine  wu  inijro- 
dueed  by  Fetar  the  Gfeatt  and  baa  been  feUmd  u§  with 


spirit,  especially  along  tho  banks  of  the  Don,  where  amy 
pleasant  wine,  not  unlike  Champaign,  is  made,  and  hn 
become  a  favourite  beverage  in  Russia.  There  are  superior 
kinds,  the  Stanitzc  and  ZimlyanHkovc,  which  resemble 
Uurguiifly  in  colour  arid  flavour;  but  the  favourite  speciM 
is  the  Vinomarozka,  or  frosen  wine,  which  is  made  from  a 
mixture  of  wine  with  brandy  and  the  juice  of  various 
berries.  In  what  is  called  the  '  First  Natahalstoe  (dis- 
trict) of  the  Don,' whidi  lies  cast  ofTsberkask.  there  are 
at  present  9710  vineyards,  and  in  the  '  Second,'  north* 
east  of  Tshurkask,  iS^O ;  these  Tineyatds  contain  tnm  MO 
to  hOO,  and  even  as  many  as  1000  vines,  and  about  fiHeen 
diil'creiU  kinds  of  grasses.  The  inferior  deseriptions  of  wine 
are  red  ones,  of  \vliich  about  70,000  vedros  (ab<mt  2'25,soo 
gallons)  are  annuallv  sent  to  Moscow,  and  3u,OUU  (about 
96,770  gallons)  to  Knarkof,  beside  considcrablb  quantiliej 
to  Kursk  and  other  parts.  The  yearly  »ali:  of  these  wm« 
produces  about  two  millions  of  roubles,  or  d2,00U/.  sterling. 
The  vines  also  yidd  about  lOfiWt  vedioa  (di,3M  gallons) 
of  brandy  fipirit  annually. 

Tlio  rearing  of  cattle  is  pursued  with  great  industry  both 
by  tiie  Cos*;u  ks  and  Ctthuucki*;  the  wealth  of  the  more 
atllucnt  among  them  consists,  in  fact,  of  thuir  nunicrous 
herds  and  tlocks,  and  they  have  large  Khutors,  or  cattle- 
farms,  for  breeding  them  in  the  steppes.  The  native  (iw- 
sack  horse  is  small  and  spare  in  flesh,  with  a  thin  neck  uid 
namnroroup;  he  is,  on  the  whide^aa  ill-looking  animal, 
but  stnn|^  fleet,  and  hardy.  The  eemmoik  Goeaaek  is  laielly 
owner  orlees  than  tfarse  or  Ibur  hotais,  but  manvef  the 
Tabnnes  or  herds,  of  the  wealthier  breeders,  contain  lOM 
or  more.  All,  with  the  exception  of  the  saddle -horass,  sie 
kept  on  the  pasture-grounds  throughout  the  Year,  and  in 
winter  are  forced  to  seek  for  their  foinl  either  beneath  tlic 
snow  or  from  the  high  reeds  on  th  •  Inks  .  t  nv^rs.  The 
Cossack  himself  docs  not  keep  either  camels  ur  drumodiuriet, 
but  they  are  reared  by  their  Calmuck  fbllow-countryroeo 
and  thrive  well  on  the  saline  plants  of  the  steppes.  Next 
totimhoiae  the  sheep  is  the  moatoontmon  domestic  animal ; 
the  OK  ia  used  fin  draught;  goata  an  hiod  piiacipalhrby 
the  Cklmueks;  but  swtne  uid  buflUoes  are  laie.  xhe 
stock  of  tlic  Cossack  ])opu1ation  in  1832  was  composed  of 
'257,211  liorses,  of  which  1'23,328  were  mares,  2.110.539 
sheep,  from  which  217,770  pwxls  (about  7,S39,'J0U  pounds) 
of  wool  were  oblaincd ;  and  b4U,Gi>3  heads  of  horned  cattle. 
Tho  Calmucks  at  that  time  possessed  33,747  horses,  63,574 
heads  of  cattle,  28,674  sheep,  and  1366  cameb  SUld  drome- 
daries. 

The  ehasa  is  nnnrodnotiveh  as  the  atenpcs  are  not  the 
nsual  resort  of  wild  anfanala  ot  dt  ntuen  game ; 
ToKc^.  marsh-cats,  dwarf  otters,  martens,  marmots,  jer 
b  JUS,  a  species  of  gazelle,  and  hares  arc  occasionally  met 

with.  Of  sMldfo\*  I  liiere  arc  the  stcppic-fowl  (Otis  tetrax), 
water-starling,  Muscovy  duck,  swan,  snipe,  pelican,  and 
fiikun.  The  principal  amphibious  animals  arc  tortoises. 
The  steppes  also  bned  the  Polish  cochineal  insect,  of 
which  hewem  no  uaa  la  madak  tha  dkwovn^  and  tha  can* 
tharidea. 

Next  to  agrieultnra  the  people  deviva  thehr  ehiaf  sub- 
sistence from  their  fisheries.  Fish  indeed  is  their  ordinary 
food,  and  consists  of  the  sturgeon,  trout,  pike,  tench,  perch, 

salmon,  carp,  &e.,  for  which  the  richest  fishing  grounds 
are  tin-  D.m  anil  tho  shoreit  of  the  >ca  of  Azof.  The  pro- 
duce of  Ib.iJ  was  1,03.1,9.36  poods  (about  37.22 l.CCO  pounds 
weight),  of  which  496,612  poods  were  appropriated  to  in- 
tcmal  consumption,  and  the  remainder  was  exported. 
Caviar  and  isinglass  are  sent  aibraad  in  large  quantities. 
Turtles  and  crabs  in  immense  numbers,  and  of  laigasteb 
are  taken  in  the  Don  and  iu  tributary  streams. 

The  Cossacks  rear  little  poultry,  but  thuy  keep  large 
stocks  of  bees;  the  number  of  upiuries  a  few  years  ago  was 
10  i4.  which  contained  3U,-2U1  hives,  and  produced  annually 
8299  pooda  (ahont  t98,7M  ponnda  waighl)  of  honey  and 
wax. 

Trades  and  meclianical  pursuits  are  carried  on  only  in  the 
two  chief  towns,  New  and  Old  Tsherka^k.  and  the  larger 
stanitzes,  or  viUages;  for  as  the  Cossack  dc|M:nds  upon 
himself  for  tfw  aup^y  of  his  daily  wanti^  then  is  eons^ 
qucntly  littio  eneounganwnC  fbr  tha  maniiftetuier  and 
mechanic.  Tho  only  large  manufactures  arc  caviar,  wsat, 
and  isingtass.  Tho  exports  are  inconsiderable,  aixl  ooitfirt 
[  riiicipalTy  of  horses,  cattle,  tallow,  skins,  glue,  fish,  and 
their  products,  wiiw,  and  a  little  grain ;  the  neater  part  of 
(b«ia  aaifOMa  an  aant  to  ^KigiBn^  wyw  ia  uw  clarf  airt 
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for  the  sale  of  what  the  countn  pi  oduces,  or  find  a  Tent  at 
the  periodical  fairs  of  Tsherkosk,  &c.  Jliey  amounted  in 
Ihli  to  4.<J43,930  rubles  (about  226,6U0/.).  while  the  im- 
purts  in  that  year  were  to  the  extent  of  13,886,133  rubles 
(al>out  6G0.450/.) 

Ttw  tarritoiy  of  the  Cosiacks  i»  divided  into  wven  Not- 
cbalstoe,  or  provinces,  namely,  I.  Aksai,  on  the  Don,  in 

which  are  Old  Tshcrkosk,  and  New  Tslierkask  (]-l.U'>iJ  in- 
habitanU),  the  only  towns  in  the  country;  i.  The  First 
District  of  the  Dun.  contninini;  the  large  villages  of  Trot- 
linskaya,  Bistrianskaya.  Tsiemlianskaya.  &c. ;  3.  The 
Second  District  of  tho  Don,  witli  ilie  large  villaffcs  of 
T«b«nkaya,  aud  Gehibinskaj-a ;  4.  Medwodieasa,  with  the 
laige  Tillaani  of  Ust-MestwedioMtm  BtwotoMw.  and  Ostiof- 
■k^;  9.  KomnkTCw  vitb  tbo  large  TiilofM  of  Urupins- 
lui}«(lZIN»)^  Kotobiayo  and  DobrinuoTB ;  8.  Donoeazkava, 
with  the  large  villaj^  of  Kasanskaya,  Lugiin«ikaYa,  ami 
Mikitcnska;  and  7.  Minsk,  with  the  large  viUa^c^  of 
Grabova  and  Ak'Mcf kaya. 

TliL'  j;reat  niiuss  of  tlui  iwpiilation  are  Cossacks  and  Little 
RuHSiaiis.  uniDiig  whom  a  number  of  Great  Russians,  Noj>av- 
Tartaxs,  Gypsic^  Armenians,  and  (^^reeka  are  intermixed. 
TheCalmuekpartofttapoinilntion  are  a  nomadic  people:  in 
1832  tluir  numben  unera  16,413.  of  wliom  7889  woro  malot 
and  8524  Ibmiles.  The  foUowiog  is  eiteu  n  tho  oflleiol 
jretofu  of  the  mmimng  inbolHtoals  of  the  territory : — 
BondamoD  in  the  MTrioo  of  Comek  ptopriotors  .  389,371 
FKee  Ubmuon.  Ie«.  .  •     .     •     .  123,299 


This  return  does  not  comprise  the  chiefii  or  great  land- 
owlMfB)  or  the  ecclesiastics,  nor  probably  the  principal  star- 
ehinei  or  nobility ;  it  mav  bo  concluded,  tbereibtOi  that 
AnonwTa  eaJetuation,  tnat  the  populatioo  amountt  to 
600,000  of  all  classes,  is  not  above  the  mark.  The  census  of 
1796  ^vc  3nf>,2'4,  but  there  are  rcaaonable  grounds  for 
questioning  its  correctness. 

The  territory  of  the  Don  CoKiaekt,  which  is  more  extcti- 
!.ive  than  the  whole  area  of  the  Austrian  Stales  in  Ger- 
many, coalams  but  two  town-,  and  120  stanitjes.  The 
villages,  many  of  which  have  murkpls,  ore  always  placed 
Ml  the  banba  of  rivers  and  composed  of  from  fifty  to  three 
hniidred  hooeeii  well  built,  clean, and ooaveniently  arranged, 
with  one  or  more  churebea  of  atone  or  irood.  Soma  of  iheea 
stanitzes  arc  lar^^e,  ai^  Kaemble  tewnt,  and  are  •nrrounded 
by  a  wall  and  narrow  ditch  ;  the  klutturs,  or  staMes,  stalls, 
&c.,  lie  outside  of  them.  The  Cossacks,  who  have  been 
settled  in  the  country  since  1369,  are  genuine  Little  Russians, 
and  speak  pure  Ktissiun  mixed  with  occasional  provinciol- 
htm.  They  are  proverbially  hospitable  and  cheerful,  but 
Tieleat  when  excited  ;  and  although  they  consider  the  plun- 
der of  their  enemy  lii\vful  m  war.  theft  18  almost  unknown 
among  them.  Xbetr  mode  of  Life  ia  ia  ganaial  TOiy  simple 
and  frugal,  and  the  enjoyment  of  eivD  freedom  has  given 
them  an  mrlependencc  of  mind,  which  pliwe*  them  for 
higher  in  the  social  &cule  thau  the  abject  Russian.  Their 
starchincs,  or  noblca,  are  in  general  well  educated.  With 
ref^nl  to  public  instruetion,  their  establishments  are  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Uuivcr-ity  of  Kharkof.  The  state  of 
thoeeoetabbshments wasin  laii,  12  schools  with  ■id  teachers 
and  937  punils,  and  in  lB3-i,  the  same  number  witli  46 
teoehai*  and  1031  pupih^  all  maUa.  Besides  these,  there 
ar«  $  eeclesiasticml  aeinlnariot  in  the  Eparchy  of  New 
Tsherka.sk.  with  10  teachers  and  274  students.  The  entire 
number  of  s<^^ho!sur»,  therefore,  was  1035,  which  avenges 
very  nearly  I  scholar  in  every  580  inhabitants.  Rut,  ai>  the 
Raskulnikk  a,  hect  of  the  Greco-RuMian  church,  have 
doubtless  schools  of  their ««»,  thii  pnpottioo  ean  ba  ap- 
pntximative  only. 

In  respect  church  matters,  this  territory  was  formerly 
dependent  upon  the  dioeeee  of  Voconeah,  but  the  anarchate 
of  NirwIViberfcaak  iraaoataUiibed  expieailjr  tir  »  by  the 
ukoMs  of  May,  IHIO  :  it  contained  in  1830  369  churches,  of 
which  5  arc.ralhedrab,  beside  three  monaMeries  and  one 
convent.  'I'lie  majority  of  the  people  ire  nf  (ho  Rus*<j- 
Grcuk  church.  Th«  Ciilnuicks  are  ijimaLsts,  and  llie 
N^ay  and  other  Tartars  are  Moiiaininedans. 

Tb»  Cosautcks  nrc  exempt  from  taxes,  but  arc  liable  to  do 
nilitaiy  doty,  and  are  bemd  todies'!,  arm,  and  equip  them- 
aelTea  entir^jrat  their  own  osjpenso.  in  return  for  which  the 
CDvernnent  pnvidee  ftr  their  mainteMnee  whOo  in  the 
neld,  allows  them  pay,  and  sunpliea  them  irith  field  eqtiipage. 
Few  Cossacks  are  uiukilled  in  tb«  llM  of  the  bow  and 


arrow,  although  they  do  not  use  them  in  war.  Their  prin- 
cipal weapon  in  battle  is  the  lance.  Thcv  live  under  a 
military  government  wholly  distinct  from  the  guvcrnroent 
of  everjr  other  Russian  movincc,  at  tho  heed  of  which  it  n 
Voiakolrai-Attunan.  or  Captain -general ;  but  as  the  preienC 
emperor  has  vested  this  oHire  in  the  heir  iipp;irt>nl,  his 
powers  are  delegated  to  a  Nakaimi  or  Vicc-Attamati ;  and 
on  this  model  every  stanitzc  has  its  local  altaman,  who  is 
elected  by  the  inhabitants.  The  Cossacks  have  a  supreme 
council  of  state,  called  the  Chancerv  of  the  Voiskofnya.  or 
Captaincy,  which  controls  both  the  civil  aa  well  aa  the 
military  affairs  of  the  territory.  The  attamatt  OT  bia  de- 
puty is  its  president,  and  he  ia  amisted  by  two  perpatual 
members  and  four  other  aieniba>%  who  am  electod  oy  the 
people  every  three  yean.  The  expenaea  of  the  administra- 
tion, includinff  the  allowaneea  to  the  viee-attaman,  the  at- 
torney-ireoeraiC  and  tho  officers  attached  to  the  attaman, 
umounied  in  1832  to  upwards  of  iju.uou  silver  rubles 
(about  26.000/.) 

The  Coasacks  are  dividetl  into  Polks,  or  regiments,  and 
Sotnyes,  or  companies ;  which  last  are  again  divided  into 
sections:  each  polk  has  a  standard-bearer  and  a  major.  In 
return  for  the  exemption  from  taxes,  crown  monopoilea,  and 
other  mivil^^  thm  are  bound  to  ken  in  a  conalant  state 
of  readinesalbr  the  Imperial  eervice  about  25,000  cavalry, 
who  are  rccknni  d  am.mf;  the  regular  Co;>sacks.  From  the 
age  of  15  to  jO  e\er\  Cossack  is  a  soldier,  and  in  case  of 
pressing  einersjency,  all  males  capable  of  s<T\  ice  are  bound 
to  take  up  arrnii.  Tlie  Cahuuck*  are  i^nvi  rned  l>y  tlic  same 
laws,  and  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Vuiskovoi-Attaman. 
They  are  eciually  bound  to  serve  with  their  Cossack  fellow- 
countrymen,  by  whom,  however,  they  arc  held  in  great  con- 
tempt. They  dwell  in  tenta  of  akin,  lead  a  wandering  lift, 
and  are  exotusively  occupied  in  reavfai^oaltW,  sheep,  namel8» 
and  especially  boroei,  with  vhleb  they  supply  the  Ruiidan 
light  CB%-alry. 

Tlie  Co-vsacks  pay  much  atter.tion  to  their  dr^s ;  which 
consists  nf  a  blue  jacket,  frequently  laced  witli  ^'old  and 
lined  with  silk,  a  silk  vest  and  ^;irdle,  full  wliite  trowsers, 
and  black  woollen  cap,  with  a  large  red  bag  dan;.;ling  l)e- 
hind.  The  females,  who  are  inferior  in  symmetry  of  form 
to  the  malea,  have  agreeable  fieatuies,  a  florid  complexion, 
and  fna  bbck  eye*.  Thi^  wear  a  long  falling  tunic 
ootton  or  silk,  partly  open  in  front,  and  confined  by  an  orna- 
mental waistband.  Beneath  this  upper  garment  appear 
broad  trowsers,  with  which  yellow  bonis  are  usually  worn. 
The  hair  of  tho  unmarried  female  lloats  in  long  braided 
tresses  over  the  shoulder,  but  when  inan  icd  she  eonctals 
it  under  a  rap  nchly  embroidered  with  gold  and  pearls. 
Their  dances  resemble  those  of  the  Russian  gipsioSi  Mid 
are  performed  by  two  persons  only,  who  accompany  ttcdr 
movements  with  loud  cries. 

DONAGHADKS,  a  mall-paeket  atation,  in  the  barony 
of  Ard^  and  county  of  IXtwn.  in  Ireland:  distant  94  Iri^h 
or  1 J Fnixli"ih  railes  from  Dublin,  seventeen  Ennli>h  miles 
from  HcU\iat  ;  and  twenty-one  English  miles  from  I'ort- 
pntrick,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Great  Britain. 

Dolla^;hadce  owes  its  rise  to  beuiK  the  iiio!»t  convenient 
point  of  communication  between  the  latest  colonists  of  Ards. 
and  their  countrymen  in  Scotland,  with  whom  they  carried 
on  a  snffleient  traffic  to  induce  the  proprietor,  the  Lord 
Montgomeiy,  about  a,  a  IMO,  lo  eraet  nquay  128  yard*  in 
length,  and  fhrn  f1  to  S8  ftet  bnid,  whteh  aontiniied 
during  the  last  centurt*  to  afibrd  pretty  good  sfaeltet  to  all 
the  cnift  employed.  Tlic  Scottish  mails  have  landed  here 
since  before  1  744,  at  which  time  Dmagliadee  enjoyed  a 
large  share  of  the  imports  atid  exports  of  this  part  of  the 
countn.'.  The  accommo<lalion  of  the  old  quay  beiiii,'  latterly 
found  insuthcient  for  tho  better  class  of  steam-packets,  as 
well  as  for  merchantmen,  which  frequently  experiencad  tho 
want  of  «n  asylum  harbour  on  this  coast,  a  new  pier  was 
oonunanead  at  tho  expansa  of  government,  whidi  is  now 
completed,  enclosing  a  bssin  of  seven  acres,  and  cal- 
culated to  hold  sixty  vesi^  of  the  larger  class.  The  ex- 
pense ha.<!  been  upwards  of  liO.ODli/,,  and  the  work  is 
cxeeutid  in  the  best  manner  ;  but  the  bi-nefifs  so  tar  derived 
from  it  ore  not  considered  eommensurute  \vlth  so  great  a 
cost.  The  town,  which  consists  of  two  principal  streets,  is 
well  built  and  airy;  it  baa  at  present  a  considerable  export 
trade  in  cattle  and  grain,  and  a  lajjge  import  of  coal.  There 
are  a  handsome  church,  two  Fresbyteriaii  meeting-house^ 
two  Secedera'  meetii^-lHnuMBt  ud  000  WesUyan  Metho- 
dist BMtiag-bouso. 
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On  the  nor  til -east  sido  of  the  town  stands  a  remarkable 
•rtlficial  iiKiiiiit  or  r;iih,  siirroiindul  by  a  i\ry  fosst'  Croiu  '27 
to  32  feet  brnad.  Tho  l  iicuuil'erencc  uf  the  mount  ul  the 
bottom  is  4S0  feet,  at  the  top  iVi  feet,  ami  its  ^TL'att■^l 
eonicil  beight  14U  feet.  A  powder  niagazine  h*.^  hwn  hiiiit 
on  the  tanunit,  ftom  which  Scotland  and  the  Lde  of  Man 
are  risible  in  fUr  weather. 

In  1 tbeie  ir«fe  ia  Uie  nciih  IS  tcdioola.  educiting 
703  yuune  peraora;  oftheeesdiool>du«e«eramoonnezran 
with  the  Board  of  National  Education.  Population  of  town 
in  1^.-21,  2.795:  in  1S31,  2.986.  (lia.nk'»  Hislory  of  tfu 
County  qf  Fhncn  :  Snrth'Tn  Tnurtsl;  RrpnrU.^-cA 

DONATE LLO.  Donato  dk  Belto  dj  Banio,  called  Do- 
natullo,  wasi  born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1383.  He  waa 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  a  Florentine  gentleman  named 
Ruberto  Martelli.  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts,  and  received 
Yut  first  instruction!*  from  Loienxo  Bifici*  flrom  whom  ho 
learned  paintin;;  in  fresco ;  hut  he  afterwards  beeune  more 
famous  a'>  a^ruliiiur.  lU'ul^r  practii^cd  architecture.  In  the 
cDiirsf  of'his  hit'  hi- \  isKL-d  uia.  y  luwiiiof  lialy, among  uhich 
Here  Venae  un  l  Padua,  \vht',c  the  peojile  wanted  to  detain 
and  naturalize  him,  and  Ronie.  Donatello  was  much  es- 
teemed by  bis  contemporaries,  and  executed  a  great  num- 
ber of  works,  both  in  private  and  public  buildings,  and  f!>r 
the  grand-duke  Cosmo  I.  He  was  the  first  to  employ  ba^- 
relief  in  teUiog  stories,  ecoordiDs  to  the  more  elaborate 
style  of  Italian  seulptnte.  He  ued  paralytic,  December 
13,  1466. 

When  he  first  became  «o  infirm  as  to  be  unable  to  work, 
the  L;i  aiid-diik.e  Piero  I.  ^ave  hini  a  &raall  estate :  but  lie  was 
so  inutdi  anaoytid  by  llie  tiuuhli".rtme  references  of  his  la- 
bourers, that  he  insisted  on  relinquishing  it  ;  and  Piero 

!;avc  him  a  pension  in^itead.  in  daily  payments,  which  ner- 
iecUv  contented  him.  Simie  relations  visited  him  one  aay, 
for  the  purpose  of  penuadiug  Uiui  to  leave  them  at  his  deatji 
n  vin^nid  which  he  owned;  but  be  aniwereii,  that  it 
seemed  more  reasonable  to  leave  it  to  the  peasant  who 
had  alwajs  worked  upon  it  than  to  those  who  bad  done 
MO  liihoius  ftr  him,  except  pifiiig  him  that  viol:  and  he 
ditl  MJ. 

Ilis  prineijial  \*orks  are  at  Flurenoe  :  hut  some  have  de- 
caved,  or  been  removed  from  ihoir  urtginal  station.  Ono, 
a  ilgure  of  St  Hark,  which  was  nicknamed  (according  to 
the  rommon  propensity  of  the  Florentines)  Lo  Zuccone 
(the  Gourd)  on  accotmt  of  its  bald  bead,  is  much  com- 
mended. A  SU  Geoiip  is  also  much  esteemed ;  and  Va- 
sari,  speaking  of  a  Joflutb  bearing  the  head  of  Holofernets. 
in  bronze,  calls  it,  with  all  ihe  strenj^lh  he  ^'alhere(l 
from  his  intense  love  ef  his  arl,  '  \  work  of  >;real  ex- 
celieiirc  and  mastery,  whuli,  to  him  who  mnsiders  the 
simplicity  of  the  outiiide,  in  the  drapery  and  in  the  aspect 
of  Judith,  sees  manifested  from  within  it  the  great  heart 
(animo)  of  that  woman  and  the  aid  uf  Grod;  as  in  the  air 
of  tbAt  Holofemes,  wine  and  sleeji,  and  death  in  his  mem- 
bers, which,  having  lost  thaix  spiiit,  show  thsatsetvea  odd 
and  ftlling.* 

I>>)nafello  K'ft  several  pu]iil<,  to  «hoiri  1.^  1  'queathed  his 
tools.  The  most  noted  are  HertulJo,  .\anni  dWir.oii  di 
Bianco,  Rossel'.tno,  Disetkrio,  luul  Vullano  di  Padova.  To 
the  lust  he  lel'i  all  the  work^  v.  hicii  he  retained  at  his  death. 
(Va»ari ;  Haldinucci.) 

DONATIO  MORTIS  CAUSA  (Law),  a  gift  made  in 

£ respect  of  death.  The  doctrine  is  derived  from  the  civil 
tw,  and  a  donation  of  this  hind  is  defined  in  the  Insti- 
tutes (lib.  iL,  tit  7)  as  '  a  gift  which  is  niade  under  an 
apprchcnMon  of  death,  as  when  a  thing  is  given  upon 
condition  that,  if  the  donor  die,  the  donee  shall  have  it, 
or  that  the  ilung  given  shall  be  returned  if  tlie  dorior 
shall  survivtj  the  danger  whuh  he  uppreheiirls,  or  shall 
rejH-nt  ih  it  ho  has  made  thei^ift;  or  if  the  donet^  shall 
die  before  the  donor.'  In  the  English  law  it  is  necessary 
to  the  validity  of  this  gift  thai  it  be  made  by  the  donor 
with  relation  to  liis  dying  by  the  iUoees  which  affects  him  at 
the  time  of  Aestft,  but  ittakea  eflbet  onlv  in  case  he  die 
of  that  illness.  There  must  be  a  delivery  of  the  thin^  itsdf 
to  the  donee;  but  in  cases  where  actual  transfer  is  ira- 
possiblc,  as,  for  instance,  goods  of  bulk  deposited  in  a 
warehou-sc,  the  delivery  of  the  key  of  the  v.archou»c  is 
effectual.  A  donatio  mortis  cau^^i  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a  legacy  so  far  a:>  to  bo  liable  to  the  debts  of  the  ilonor, 
and,  by  36  Geo.  111.,  c.  52,  $      to  the  legacy  duty ;  but  as 

It  tahaa  affiiet  ttvok  the  delivery,  and  not  by  a  testamentary 
It  Is  Mt  vliliift  tin  jiinadiDtfM  of  Am 


court,  and  neither  probate  or  administration  in  npcessary, 
nor  the  assent  of  the  executors,  as  la  ih«  ca.-e  of  u  k^Lm. 

Uii  the  Roman  douaim  mortis  cuusfi  the  re;i«e;-  iiiay 
(-unsult  Hcineccius,  Op.,  tom.  vi.,  p.  6S1,  and  the  references 
there  given ;  and  the  Pandect,  xx.\ix.,  tit.  6.  The  Consti- 
tution of  Justinian  put  donations  mortis  causfi  very  nearly 
on  the  footing  of  legacies  in  tlie  Roman  law. 
As  to  (he  Snclish  law,  see  Ropef  on  Legatm,  vol  L 
BONATISTS,  Christian  sehnmaticB  oT  Africa,  of  the 
fourth  century,  ori^^ina^y  yiartis^ms  of  Dimatus,  Li^hop  of 
Ca.^a  Ninra  m  Numidia,  the  gteal  uuponeiit  to  the  uleclioii 
of  Cecilianu^  into  the  bishopric  of  Ctirihaj^e.  Dun»lus 
accusisd  CeciUanuii  of  having  delivered  up  the  sacretl  boob 
to  the  Pagans,  and  pretended  that  his  election  was  thereby 
void,  and  nil  those  who  adhered  to  him  heretics.  Undtr 
this  false  |iretext  of  zeal  ho  set  up  for  the  head  of  a  party, 
and.  about  the  year  3IS,  taught  that  baptism  administfieil 
by  beratics  was  ineffeetual ;  that  the  cnuzdt  was  not  in- 
fallible  ;  that  it  had  erred  in  his  time  ;  and  that  ho  was  to 
be  llie  restorer  of  it.  But  a  council  held  at  Aries  in  3H, 
acquitted  C'ecilianus,  and  declared  his  eleetiuii  valitl.  The 
schismatii'b,  irritated  at  the  decision,  refused  to  acquiesce  iu 
the  f.cntenee  of  the  council ;  and  the  better  to  support  tiicir 
cause,  they  tliought  it  proper  to  subscribe  to  the  opinioos  of 
Dt^natnsh  and  openly  to  declaim  against  the  Cathalica 
They  (rave  out  that  the  church  was  beeoma  prestilutsd; 
they  re  baptised  the  Gathslies;  ind  under  fcot  the  h«8t« 
consecrated  by  priesLs  attached  to  the  Holy  See ;  bumcf! 
their  churches ;  and  committed  various  other  acts  of  violeiav. 
Tiiey  had  chosen  into  the  place  of  Cecili.iiu,s  oiic  Majuri- 
II us.  but  he  dying  soon  after,  they  brought  in  another  Dd- 
nat  us,  diifannt  from  him  of  Casa  N%i«,  as  bithop  of  Ou- 
thagc. 

It  was  from  this  new  head  of  the  cabal,  who  used  B> 
mucb  violence  against  the  Catholics,  that  the  Dooatisis  are 
bdiefed  to  have  received  their  natnOi.  Aa  they  could  not 

Crove,  however,  that  they  oompoeed  a  true  church,  tl,ey 
ethought  themselves  of  sending  one  of  their  bi.shop  F'^ 
Rome.  They  attempted  likewise  to  send  some  bi\lio[  >  ..;:i> 
Spain,  that  they  might  say  their  church  began  to  >p,i,4(l 
itself  everywhere. 

After  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  crush  this  t^chism,  '<hi> 
emperor  Uonorius  ordered  a  council  of  bisho|>s  to  askiieiiiliK- 
at  Carthago  in  tlie  year  4 1 0,  where  a  disputation  wa^  htlJ 
between  seven  of  eech  party,  when  it  waa  decided  iluit  tbe 
hiws  enacted  against  heretics  had  Ibroa  against  tbe  Oww* 
tists.  Tbe  glory  of  their  defeat  vras  due  &  8l.  Augustine; 
bishop  of  Hippo,  ului  bore  the  principal  part  in  this  coiiir> 
ver.sy.  '1  be  Dotiai isl*.  however,  continued  as  a  scparaif 
body,  and  altenipteil  lo  mulli|  ly  their  sect  evtui  in  the  si\tli 
century;  Init  i!ie  (Jaiholie  bishops  used  so  muih  wis'l'-'''^ 
and  prudence  that  they  insmnsibly  brought  over  niu*' 
those  who  had  strayed  Ihun  tbe  bosom  of  the  church.  Tl^' 
church  of  the  Donatista  gradually  dwindled  to  noihin^r- 
became  quit*  axtinct  in  ue  seventh  r«ntury.  (Brought<»u'> 
Z>iW.  rfatt  Hetigitm*,  fol.  Lond..  1756.  pp.  340.  341  ;  M«* 

'  hcim's  Ercl.  nislon/,  .Ito.  Lond.,  17l<5,  \ol.  i.,  p)*.  .'11, iH. 
,  .!ii5  :  Moreri,  Diet.  Ili.stunque,  fuL.Paiis,  1^  jit,  loW-i*- 
!  p.  21  .l  ) 

'■     DON  ATIVE.   iBknefick,  vol.  iv.,  u.  220.] 

DON  An  US.  yELIUS.  a  celebrated  grammarian,  wlu 
live<l  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  He  wrote  J 
Grammar,  which  long  continued  ui  iheachools;  and  al>^ 
Notes  upon  Teianca  and  VirgiL  He  was  most  Mnioent  m 
the  time  of  Constantius,  and  taught  ihetoric  and  pdiie  lit''' 
raturc  at  Rome  in  tlie  year  36G,  about  which  time  St.  Jcn>ni 
studied  grammar  under  him.  Douaius  has  j;i\eT  anip» 
em[iloyment  to  the  bibliographers,  who  oil  speaK  ei  an 
*  Ediiii)  Tubellaris  sitie  idla  nola  *  of  his  Grammar,  aj>  M-y^ 
the  tirst  eliorls  at  printing  by  means  of  letters  cut  on  woodru 
bloeks.  (See  Mcennau,  Onginet  Typograph.  of  this 
other  editions.  4to.,  Hag. Com.  1765,  tom.  i.  pp.  126,  132:  'i- 
pp.  107,  213,  218.)  Hiis  Grammar  has  been  printed  wiib 
sevwal  titles.  M  'Donatna,*  'Donatus  Minor,'  -Donat'^ 
Ethimolyiatns.' '  Donatus  pro  poerulis,*  Sec;,  but  th>  work  u 
the  same,  namely,  'Elements  of  tbe  Latin  Language 
use  of  Chndren."  In  the  v  olume  of  the  Grammatici  Vflteis* 
printed  by  Nic.  J enson,  without  dale,  it  is  entitled  'DoOSW* 
de  IJarbarisnio  et  do  octo  partibus  Orationis.'  Dr.  Clw''^ 
Ul  his  '  Bibliographical  Dictionan,-,'  vol.  iii.  p.  144-14S. 
pivon  alongli.st  of  editions  of  iXmatus,  to  which  the  inuf* 
inquisitive  reader  is  referred.  Donatus's  *  Commentani  w 
quinquo  GoiMMUMT«raiitii»'  wan  Irst  prittMd  witlw«(  ^ 
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probably  before  H60.  and  reprinted  In  1471  and  1476.  The 
'  Otmmeniarius  in  Virgilium,*  fbl.,  Ven.,  1 529,  though  as- 
eribed  to  him,  is  tiiouffbt  by  many  not  to  be  hia. 

Donat,  m  tbe  raidale  ages,  both  in  Englush  and  Fkmcb, 
ber.imt!  a  Aynonym  Ibr  any  qritem  «f  giammar;  ai  in  Plan 
Plowman — 

'  T^'•I1  i1i.iv.  I  r-i.-  anions  <trnp<'r*  my  I>on<?l  to  Irrn*.* 

In  ihv  siatiiU  s  oi  Winchester  College,  written  about  1386> 
gniininar  is  railed  •  Antiquus  Donatus/  the  old  Donat  Cot- 
grave  quole<!  an  o!tl  French  proverb,  '  Lea  Diablcs  eitoient 
ttieerei  en  kur  Dmat/tlic  de\-ils  vero  but  yet  in  thdr 
graromar.  iSee  Uarles,  Intmd.  tn  Hist.  Ling.  Latino', 
8ro„  BrentF.  1773.  pp.  202.  203;  Clarke,  Biblifsr.  Diet.,  ut 
supra:  Warlon's  Hist.  Eng.  Poet.,  4ta,  tdL  i.  p.  281; 
Clmlmor's  Hiogr.Dict^  vol.  xii.  p.  241.) 
.   DONAX.    [CoMCHACEA.  vol.  viu  .  p.  42^.] 

DONCXSTKR,  a  markot-town,  borwu^h,  and  parish  in 
the  W.  -t  Rhlmn  of  tin-  coinity  of  York,  in  the  wapentake 
of  Straflorth  and  Tickhiil.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Don, 
cn  the  j^eat  north  road,  which  passes  through  the  vhole 
length  of  tbe  town;  it  is  162  miles  north-north-west  of 
London,  and  87  mQea  aootb-hy-west  of  York.  Doncaster 
was  the  Danum  of  Antoninu-S  and  wjw  called  Dona  Ce'istr^ 
by  the  Saxons,  from  which  its  present  name  is  derived. 
I^onoastiT  IS  o\)(-  (if  tlie  cleanest,  most  airv,  and  mo>t  hcuu- 
tiful  timm  in  the  kingfiom.  The  approach  from  London, 
by  a  wide  and  nearly  level  rijad,  ornamented  with  anticnt 
elm-trees,  is  magnificent  The  town  stands  on  the  Wat- 
ling-straet  of  thoKomans.  Coins,  urns,  and  other  Roman 
remains  are  oecasionally  dug  up  in  miotia  parte  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood. 

Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  bnroitc^h  is  di\  i(1ed 
into  tiiree  wards,  wiln  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  foiineil- 
lors  ;  it  has  also  a  commi.ssitin  of  the  peiU'o.  Tlie  clear 
income  of  the  corporation  is  about  8iMi()/.  per  anmnii,  uf 
which  large  sums  are  exp(>ndcd  in  li'/himg,  paving,  eU  an- 
ing,  and  watching  the  town,  in  repair  of  roads,  improve- 
aentof  the  estates,  police  expenses,  and  in  contributions 
to  various  charities.  The  air  is  considered  remarkably  p' 
and  aalnbrious,  and  this  clronmstanee,  eombfn«l  with 
ainaitagaoni  eitualion  and  ite  comparative  freedoi}i  fri  rii 
loral  asaesaments,  renders  it  a  desirable  residence  for  per- 
sons of  limited  income.  Tlie  ]  <ipulalion  of  the  borough 
wa-s  in  HOI,  5697;  in  1911,  r,<:n:,:  in  IR21,  8544;  in  I83I. 
10,0.10.  The  populaf  ion  of  the  t.iwnships  in  the  soke  of 
Donca:>ter,  including  Hexthorpc-with-Balby,  Lorersal,  Ros- 
Mnzton,  Auklcy,  Blaztqo»and  WhsatlM^with-SaiidaU,  was. 
in  1831.  1700. 

DoDcaster  has  a  tew  iron  Ibtindries,  a  sacking  and  a 
linen  manufecttiryon  a  mnaU  acale.  In  1 767,  Dr.  Ourtwright 
tntrodaced  the  manafhetuie  of  moslins  by  power-looms,  of 

which  he  was  t!ie  inventor,  into  the  town:  luit  the  attempt 
to  make  EJoncasler  a  manufacturing  town  was  uasuccussful. 
As  the  centre  of  a  large  agrit  till  urn  1  (li<-trict,  the  markets 
and  fairs  are  attended  by  a  large  rural  population,  who 
contribute  greatly  in  its  support  Although  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  corn-inarkeis  in  the  kingdom,  there  ia  no  corn- 
exchange  ;  a  spciou<>  area  between  the  shamblea  and  the 
cattle-market  is  uaedfiir  the  sale  of  epm.  Tbe  town  ako 
derives  support  ftom  die  nmnerona  opulent  fkniilm  re- 
sidmg  in  its  ricinitv,  and  from  the  continual  intereourse  on 
the  north  road.  Though  the  navigation  of  the  Don  renders 
it  an  eliirible  situation  for  general  traffic  between  the  manu- 
facturing distnrt.s  and  the  eastern  coast,  no  advantage  has 
yet  been  taken  of  the  ftnlitifla  flrat  aAffdod  ibr  making 
It  a  place  of  trade. 

The  public  buildings  in  Doncaster  arethemunioD-house. 
a  handsome  structure,  wbieh  has  cost  about  ItfiWU^  and 
^hfeh  ii  uiad  Ibr  the  meetings  of  the  eormratton,  for  oon- 
eerts, asaemUies,  and  occasionally  for  public  meetings;  the 
towD'hall,  in  which  the  quarterly  sessions  for  the  Imrough 
and  the  anr\ial  sessions  for  the  wapentake  are  hold  ;  the 
l^aol,  which  is  bmlt  on  the  improveri  prini'iple  for  the  rla-,.si- 
lleati'in  ot'  prisoners,  a  bettin^-iooin,  nit'l  a  theatre.  The 
stand,  on  the  race-ground,  may  al-^^o  be  ronsidered  as  one 
of  the  public  buildings ;  it  was  erected  at  the  expense  of 
the  corporation,  and  i-^  Iwth  ete^mnt  and  commodious.  The 
stand  tickets  sold  durin:;  the  ruee  week  produce  an  income 
of  about  1 700/.  a  year.  Tbe  churches  of  Doneaflter  ate,  the 
parish  ebnreh,  dedicated  to  Ht.  George,  and  Christ  Church. 
The  former  is  a  spacio\is  and  elesjant  cruciform  strveiui  e, 
with  a  Hoe  square  tower,  I4i  feet  high.  The  various  detnilrf 
of  die  eKtetier  and  imarfor  are  partientarty  flns^  and  well 


deserving  of  the  attentkm  of  the  antiquary.  Christ  Church 
was  erected  a  few  years  ago,  fW>m  a  ftind  left  for  that  pur- 
pose by  tbe  late  John  Jarratt,  Esq.  T!ie  spiro  wa«  160  feet 
nitth ;  in  November,  1836,  it  was  strurk  !>y  liu'l  ining.  the 
tower  was  iimch  injured,  and  that  ]tart  of  the  edilice  is  at 
[ireseiii  (May,  !8j;i  a  mass  of  ruins.  Thu  iiuertur  is  unin- 
jured, and  tlie  .servii  e  luw  not  been  interrupletl  hy  the  acci- 
lieni.  The  livme  ol  the  parts.li  ehurdi  is  a  viearage,  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  York,  and  in  the  patronage  of 
th(^  archbishop  of  York.  Chriiit  Church  ia  a  perpetual 
eiirae\,  in  the  gift  of  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Jamtt. 
The  dissenting  places  of  worship  are  for  Friends,  Method- 
ists. Independents,  Catholics,  and  I'resbytcrians. 

The  edueational  establishments  jire  ni;iiufou«.  There 
are  many  )>oar<iing-schiiol!>  for  both  sexes,  a  grammar- 
school,  a  nationtil-sehoi>l,  a  15riti>h-seluiol,  and  six  Sunday- 
schuuls.  All  these  schools  are  well  supported.  The  ii tim- 
ber of  pupda  instructed  in  Sunday-schools  exceeds  ItuU; 
they  are  taught  by  IdO  teachers  and  superintendents.  The 
Yorkshire  institution  Ibr  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ia  aitnalad 
near  the  raoe^xnuae:  it  i*  a  aebool  of  inalmotion  and  in- 
dustry. {Dtut  and  Dtntn.)  Other  institutions  are  the 
Subscription  I-ibrarv.  the  Mechanics'  and  Aiipren;ii?e«* 
Library,  and  the  Lyetjutu  I.,!lernry  and  Siieuiifir  Suciety. 
A  \aliiable  library  also  belongs  to  the  elnin  h,  whu  h  is  ac- 
cessible to  all  the  inhabitants.  The  public  cliaritKs  which 
belong  to  the  town  are  numerous.  St.  Thoiua.s's  HospitaJ, 
endowed  m  hy  Thomas  Ellis,  is  on  asylum  for  six 

"poore  and  decayed  housekeepers  of  good  name  and  fame." 
Ita  preaent  ineome  is  336/.  3«.  6dL  a  year.  Quintin  ALay'a 
ehanty  of  300/.  perannun^  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  relief 
of  poor  and  reduced  persons,  and  to  the  apprenticing  of  six 
poor  children  to  mecnanical  or  handicraft  trades.  Jerraii'.s 
charity  is  for  the  relief  of  si.x  reduced  housekeepers.  There 
are  several  other  bequests  fur  puqioses  similar  to  those  enu- 
merated. The  other  charitu's  in  Doneaster  are  the  dispen- 
sary, the  lying-in,  clothing,  sick,  and  soup  charities.  The 
total  number  of  accounts  kept  at  the  Doneaster  savings'  bank 
to  November  1836  was  2QA0,  amounting  to  81.711/.  9t.  r.J. 

The  raeea  at  Doneaster  are  held  in  the  third  week  of  Sep  - 
tember*  and  eontinne  Ibr  Ave  daya.  11  ia  mid  that  i  hey  are 
a  sonree  of  great  emolument  to  the  town,  but  this  is  very 
doubtful.  It  is  certain  that  they  are  productive  of  great 
UumuraJity.  n(it  only  among  the  casual  visiters,  but  also 
among  the  permanent  residents.  The  racemoiind,  which 
is  about  a  mile  from  tbe  town,  is  perhaps  unnvalled.  l  b' 
St.  I,«ger  stakes  excite  great  interest  not  only  througlwu* 
the  kingdom,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  municipal 
body  subscribes  largely  to  the  luaintenatlCe  of  the  imees, 
nnmr  the  idea  that  th^  tend  to  the  praapcriqr  of  the  town. 
Potterle  Car,  on  the  south  of  Doneaster,  w«s  a  mnass  of 
many  miles  in  extent,  till  the  yc;ir  I'f.R.  ItilDOWeom* 
pletely  dniineii,  and  yields  luxuriant  crops. 

1X)NKCAL,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Ulster 
in  Ireland;  bounded  east  and  south  on  the  inbutd  side  by 
parts  of  the  eountiea  of  l^iulonderry,  Tyrone,  I'ermanagh, 
and  Leitrini ;  and  on  the  south-west,  west,  aiid  north,  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Greatest  length  from  Inishovsen  head  on 
the  north-east,  to  Malin  Beg  head  (sometimes  called  Teelin 
head,)  on  the ainith-«est,8ftstetttte  miles;  greatest  breadth 
from  Fearn-hill  on  the  south-east  to  Horn  Head  on  the 
north-west,  41  statute  miles.  Area  according  to  Ordnance 
surrqrof  IvalMid,  consist.s  of— 

Land    1,170,335    2  31 

Wnter       23,107    0  11 

Total     1,193.442  3  2  Statute  measura. 

Or,  ahout  1 865  square  miles. 
Gross  population  in  1831.  889,149. 

Donek'al  forms  the  north-western  extremity  of  Ireland. 
Till-  miaiid  boundary  preser^'es  a  general  di.eciiun  of 
south-west  by  north  east,  and  from  LilTord  northward  is 
formed  by  the  navigable  river  and  harbour  of  Loch  i'oylc. 
The  maritime  boundary  is  extremely  irregular,  being  deeply 
indented  on  the  north  by  the  SBstuarie*  of  Loch  Swilly, 
Mulr>iy,  and  Sheephaven,  and  Oft  the  south  bj  Donegal 
bay.  The  whole  coun^  is  imeren  and  mountainous,  with 
the  exception  of  the  midland  district  extending  from  the 
liberiies  of  Londonderry  westward  to  Lettcrkcnny  and 
Rathmelton,  ou  Loch  Swilly,  and  southward  along  tbe 
Foyle  to  Liibrd  and  Castle  Finn  •  and  soma  other  iiieon* 
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sidcrnblp  trncts  around  Ballvsliannon  and  Doncpal  on  the 
stnith.  and  Dujifanaghy  and  Buncrana  on  llie  north.  The 
muuntaiu  groups  of  rXmegal  together  with  the  higldands 
of  Tyrone  and  Dcrry  j)re«.i-iit  a  deeply  wilhdniwn  amphi- 
theatre  to  tlie  north-east,  eiiclusting  the  basin  of  the  Forte. 
That  portion  of  the  mountainous  circuit  which  lies  within 
tfaii  county  u  brok«D  only  in  the  north  by  th«  openinga  of 
Loeh  Swuly  and  Malroy  Bajr ;  and  on  the  nmtli  (when  tlw 
connecting  highlands  of  Donegal  and  Tyrone  are  narrowed 
between  the  valley  of  the  Finn  and  the  bay  uf  Donegal)  by 
thu  >;ap  of  Bnnicsmore.  Slieve  Snaght,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  f(.ei  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of  Inish- 
owcn.  forms  the  extremity  of  this  fhaiii  on  the  north.  West- 
ward from  Slieve  Snagltt  and  similarly  situated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  peninsula  of  Fanad  between  I<och  Swilly  and 
Mulroy  Bay.  is  Knockalla  (1196  liaet);  backed  in  like  man- 
ner  by  Loch  Salt  mountain  (1941  iM).  between  the  head 
of  Muiroy  Bajf  and  the  low  cmmtrf  ftntehiiiR  inland  from 
Sheep  nsfen.  Wealward  aeain  mm  the  Slwep  Haven  is 
Muckish,  '2190  fiMjt  in  liciijnt,  whirh  slopes  down  on  the 
north  to  the  proinontur)'  of  Horn  Head;  and  Carntrcoua, 
(i  f  l  et),  whicli  extends  to  the  sea  at  Bloody  Foreland. 
S  iiward  from  Muckish  sfrptfhps  a  vast  r^ion  of  bieh- 
1^1,  is.  which  expands  towards  the  west  in  wide-extended 
tracts  of  bo^,  inteisperaed  with  small  lakes  and  covered 
with  black  heaths  down  to  the  sandy  beach  of  the  Atlantic : 
on  the  «aat  it  pre«enlt «  sories  of  bold  eoDtinuooa  emi- 
overhan^ni;  the  baain  of  the  Foyle.  The  eluef  emh 
nences  of  the  cliain  arc  Erignl  and  Dooish  on  the  north, 
the  tlrst  2402  feet  in  height  (the  highest  ground  in  the 
county  ),  the  scoond  "21  l"?  fi-et ;  and  Blue^tack  and  Silver- 
lull  on  the  south,  2'i 1 3  and  I'Jt'u  fevt  respectively.  From 
Bluostac'k  extends  a  scries  of  consideraMc  elevations  west- 
ward, along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  bay  of  Donegal, 
which  lorminate  in  the  prccipicesofSlieve League,  and  the 
promoniorjr  of  Malin  Beg;  the  Barneamoiv  movntaina 
tweepinji  eaatwatd  eontinuo  the  chain  into  Tyrone.  Tbla 
mountainous  tract  co^-ers  upwards  of  7U0  square  mile^,  or 
more  than  twiee  the  area  of  the  county  of  Carlo  It  con- 
tains several  spots  of  great  interest  to  the  tourist;  such  as 
Loch  Salt,  the  prospect  from  which  over  Horn  Head  and 
Tory  Island  lias  liecn  justly  celebrated,  and  Glen  Vcagh, 
under  the  eastern  declivity  of  l>(>ui^>h,  where  cliffs  of  lUUO 
feet  hang  for  upwards  of  two  miles  over  a  glen  and  lake ; 
the  mraoiite  bank  being  clothed  with  a  natural  forest  which 
is  atift  the  letraat  of  the  red  deer. 

From  the  UbertiM  of  Londonderry  iu»tfairaid»  the  ooaat 
of  Loeh  Forle  between  the  monntaina  of  Tniahowen  and  the 
sea,  is  well  inhabited  and  improved.  Muff,  dose  to  the 
county  boundary,  and  Muville,  near  the  mouth  of  theljoch, 
arc  mui  li  frequented,  the  latter  especially  by  the  citizen.i 
of  Dcrry  4Uirin^'  the  bathing  season.  From  Inishowen  Head 
ot  the  entrance  of  I^x  li  Foyle,  the  coast,  which  from  this 
point  it  very  rocky  and  precipitous,  bends  north-west  to 
Maliti  Head,  the  mo.^l  northern  point  of  this  county  and  of 
Ireland.  The  cUffii  at  Iniahowen  Head  are  SIS  feet  in 
heiRht:  at  Bin  Head,  about  balf'W^  between  CuMaff  and 
Malin,  they  rise  to  the  altitude  of  814  feet  above  the  sea. 
On  the  Loch  Swilly  side  of  the  peninsula  the  coast  i.s  low, 
and  in  many  places  covered  wiih  sand,  which  the  north- 
westerly tales  heap  up  in  immeii'^e  quantities  on  all  the 
exposed  beaches  of  this  const.  Loch  Swilly  extend*  inland 
upwards  of  twenty  miles,  and  forma  a  spacious  and  secure 
harbour:  the  average bfeadth  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half, 
and  the  inner  basin  is  completely  land-lockfd  i  but  the 
Tietnityof  Loch  Foyle,  which  floats  vessels  of  990  tona  up  to 
the  bridge  of  DeiirT,Mndat»  Loch  Swilly  of  leaa  inpertanee  as 
a  harbour.  On  the  river  Swilly,  a  little  above  ita  entrance 
into  the  Loch,  stands  Lettcrkenny,  a  thriving  town,  which 
supplies  most  "of  the  country  to  the  westward  vvith  articles 
of  import.  Rathmelton,  and  Rathmullen  arc  situated  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Ixw  h,  the  latter  nearly  opposite 
Buncrana,  and  all  in  the  niidsi  of  well  improTed  vicinities. 
The  rise  of  spriiis;  tides  opposite  Buncrana  ia  18  feet.  West- 
ward from  Loch  Swilly,  the  coast  of  Fanad«  which  is  penin- 
aah^ed  by  the  Bay  of  Mulrojr,  ia  vary  nned,  and  in  many 
porta  overspread  with  aand  Mown  in  botwoen  the  higher 
points  of  rock.  Tlie  Bay  of  Mulroy  is  encumbered  with  sand- 
banks and  intricate  windings:  it  extends  inland  upwards  of 
ten  miles,  and  is  comuletelv  land-locked,  bein^:  <  i  !y  half 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wiae  at  the  entrance.  The  Miiali  jwninsula 
ofRoiigtiiU  intercepted  betv*  n  th  s  bay  and  She>pp  Haven, 
haa  been  almost  obliterated  by  the  aaods  which  have  been 


blown  in  here  within  the  last  century.  Hfleapenna-honae. 

built  by  I»rd  Boync,  on  the  nock  of  the  isthmus,  with  all 
its  fiemesne,  gardens,  and  offices,  has  been  buried  to  such  a 
depth,  that  the  c t  iu  ticys  of  tlie  inan-ion-house  some  years 
since  were  all  that  was  visible.  On  llie  opposite  »bore  of 
Sheep  Haven  stand  Doe  Ostle.  and  the  houae  and  d^ 
meane  of  Ardes,  the  most  remote,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  splendid  scat  in  this  quarter  of  Ulster.  On  a  cmdi 
of  Sheep  Haven  is  the  little  port-town  of  OanAtta^y.  im- 
mediately under  Horn  Head,  which  riaea  north  of  it  to  the 
height  Of  833  feet,  with  a  cliff  to  the  ocean  of  62G  feet.  On 
the  western  tide  of  Horn  Head  is  a  ]>ftrforatioii  of  the  rock, 
known  as  Mc  .Swine's  Gun:  wlu-n  the  wind  sets  in  frora 
the  north  west,  the  sea  isdrivt'n  luiu  this  cavern  with  such 
violence  as  to  rise  through  an  opening  of  the  rock  above  in 
lofty  jets,  with  a  report  which,  it  is  said,  may  he  heard  at  a 
distance  of  many  miles.  lu  the  .sound  between  Hurn  Head 
and  Bloodv  Foreland  are  the  ialanda  of  Inniaboffin,  Innisb- 
donny,  and  Tory  Island,  which  last  it  at  a  distance  of  eight 
l;1i^f^  fi  i.i  ltu->  shore.  Tory  Island  is  three  miles  and  .a 
liuil  uk  luiitiili,  by  lialf  a  inile  to  three  quarters  in  brcadili, 
and  is  inhabited  by  perhaps  the  most  primitive  race  of  peo- 
])lc  in  the  United  Kin^'doni.  In  1821  the  island  contained 
O'J  bouses  and  296  inhabitants,  few  of  whom  had  ever  hn-n 
on  the  main  land.  It  is  staled  by  the  only  tnni  ist  who  lias 
given  an  account  of  his  travels  through  this  remote  district, 
that  aeven  or  oighl  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Tory  baviog  been 
driven  hv  atnaa  of  wvatber  into  Aides  Bay  about  the  year 
1823,  'Mr.  Stewart  of  Ardes,  gave  these  poor  people  shelter 
in  a  large  bam,  and  supplied  tnem  with  plenty  of  food  and 
fresh  straw  to  lie  on  ; — not  one  of  these  people  was  cter  in 
Ireland  before  ;  the  trees  of  Ardes  actually  a»(o:u*luMl  iheia 
— they  were  seen  putting  leaves  and  small  branches  in 
their  pockets  to  show  on  their  return.  Mr.  Stewart  had  the 
good  nature  to  procmre  a  piper  for  their  amusement,  and 
all  the  time  the  wind  was  contrary  those  harmless  people 
coAtinned  dancing,  singing,  eatinfc  utd  sleepin? — a  pictuie 
of  savage  life  in  eveiy  age  and^me.'  (^etchet  m  In 
landhy  the  Ulev.  C^asar  Otway,  p.  13.)  The  avcra^  eleva* 
lion  of  ihr  w<"^[crn  part  of  the  island  is  no  more  than  fn  ra 
50  to  60  feet  aboTe  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  waat  of 
shelter  is  felt  very  severely  in  those  north-westerly  gales 
which  set  in  with  such  violence  on  thi«  coast.  In  the  suro- 
mer  of  1826,  it  is  said,  a  gale  from  this  quarter  drove  the 
sea  in  ironunse  waves  over  the  whole  flat  part  of  the  island, 
deatroying  dio  eoTO  and  wMblftg  the  potatoea  out  of  the 
furrows. 

From  Bloody  Foreland  south  to  Malin  Beg  Head,  a  diip 

tancc  if  ^11  nila^  in  a  straight  line,  nothing  can  be  more 
desolate  lhan  the  aspect  of  the  western  coast  of  Done- 
gal. Vast  moors  studded  with  pools  of  boc;  water  descend 
to  the  Atlantic  between  barren  deltas  of  sand,  through 
which  each  river  and  rivulet  of  the  coast  winds  its  way  to 
the  sea.  In  winter  when  these  sandy  channels  are  o%er* 
flowed,  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  bv  the  coast  Une^  st 
then  ace  no  tniogw  ever  aayof  the  laigw  streuBS  north 
of  the  vinan  of  ulanties.  The  wildeat  part  of  tiiia  dis- 
trict is  called  the  Rosses,  in  which  the  village  of  Dunglo 
or  Cloghanlea  containitig,  in  1821,  253  inhabitants,  is  the 
principal  place.  A  great  number  of  islamls  lie  off  this 
eoa-st  separated  from  the  main  land,  and  from  one  an- 
other by  narrow  sounds  and  s-and-banks.  Of  these,  ek  w  n 
are  inhabited ;  of  which  the  principnl  are  Aranmorc,  or  the 
north  Island  of  Aran,  containing  in  1821,  132  hou.ses,  and 
788  inhabitants;  Rutland  or  Innismaodum, containing  29 
housM,  and  173  inhabitants;  Innisflm.  containing  U 
houses,  and  171  inhabitants;  and  Owney,  containing  H 
houses  and  76  inhabitants.  The  cause  of  so  dense  a  popu> 
laf  i  ii  :n  this  desolate  country  is  the  success  of  the  herring 
flsliiiig  here  in  1784  and  l/S/i,  when  each  winter's  (Ishiiig 
IS  calculated  to  have  produced  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ro5Bes  a  sum  of  40,000/.,  who  loaded  with  hemng»  upwards 
of  300  vessels  in  ewdi  of  tliese  years.  These  successes 
induced  tlie  govsrament,  in  omgunction  with  the  Man|ui* 
of  Conyng^MBtlie  proprietor,  to  expend,  it  is  said,  SO^WW. 
in  the  imptoveneinlB  msisiiaiy  to  erect  ■  mnnanentlliliinf 
station  on  the  island  of  Tnnisniaodum.  A  small  town  wv 
built  and  cailrd  Kutlnnr),  but  it  was  scarcely  comple'*d 
when  iLo  henirigA  bc^an  to  desert  the  coast  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  sands  bepan  to  blow,  and  have  sin<  e  continued  (■> 
accurmilate  to  such  a  depree  that  at  present  the  isUml  '* 
ni  irly  Iwdf  covered,  and  the  ftsbinp  station  quite  oblite- 
rated. Below  bi^-water  mark  ou  tlte  coaat  «i  ioni«frw, 
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grows  a  mariiio  ^raM  peculiarly  sweet  and  nutritive  for 
cattle,  which  watch  the  ebb  of  the  tide  and  foeil  upon  it  at 
every  low  water. 

The  diatriot  of  the  Roaaet  it  lepantod  flnin  Ui«  mora 
reclaimed  eountrfftbout  Olantlea  and  Ardan,  on  the  muth 
by  the  river  Gweebarro,  the  sandy  channel  of  wliirh  is  fn  ni 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  brcodib  tliri>u4;h- 
out  thi>  last  vi^hl  miles  of  its  luur^c,  and  can  only  be 
passed  by  foidiiii^  in  dn'  weatlwr.  On  X\w  whole  lino  of 
coast  from  Bloody  Fureland  to  Malin  Ik'^  Head  thure  u  but 
one  gentletnan'a  seat:  tbia  U  at  Ardaro,  a  viUage  ut  ihc 
heM  of  LotigfanraaoreBay,  from  which  there  is  a  iiretty 
mod  eonununieatum  over  the  heishu  that  stretch  from 
Blueriftek  to  Melin  Bm^  with  Killybeggs  and  Done^ral. 
Westward  fiam  Ardara,  the  ooMt  again  hcnomes  precipitous, 
being  Imcd  with  clifi^  from  500  to  600  Ibet  in  height  on 
llu-  iiiirlhi'rii  side  of  t]u»  );w.it  proiiiDlUor}'  tonniiuiti'd' 1»v 
M.iliii  Ik'g  llciul.  Th«  loCiifjt  cUtli,  however,  oil  (he  whole 
liiiL-  (it  coa»t  are  those  of  Slii-vc  I^>ague  immediately  east  of 
Malm  Be^,  where  the  height  from  the  sea  to  the  summit  of 
the  Nhelvmg  rock  above  is  atone  point  1964  feet.  Eiut- 
ward  ftom  slieve  League  to  the  town  of  Doncgnl,  ttR> 
nortbent  ahore  of  Donegal  Bay  affords  excellent  slKlt-  r 
ftom  the  north-west  piles  in  the  successive  creeka  of  Teclin 
Bay.  Pintragh  Bay,  Killybeggs  Bav,  Mc  Swine'a  Bay.  and 
Inver  Bay.  Of  tlicse  th»  harbour  of  Killybeggs  is  by  mucli 
the  mo'^x  bliclten  d  and  commodious,  bcin^  the  only  one 
sii'uro  trcini  a  L;ale  from  the  west  ur  soiith-wcst.  Tlu'  linrhuur 
of  ikiiieiTjl  itM'lfat  ihe  hea<l  of  the  bay  is  sufHciotitly  good 
for  a  mui  li  more  trading  jilmx- ;  and  ten  miles  south  from  it 
ia  the  cmbouciiure  of  the  navijjablo  river  Erne,  which  flows 
ftwn  Loch  Enie  through  Ballyshannon.  [B.^llyshannon.] 
Pour  milea  from  BaUvahannoo  on  the  eoaat,  at  the  junction 
of  the  coontim  of  Donegal  and  Leitrfan,  ia  Bunooran.  a 
fashionable  water ing-phice,  mueh  fteauented  In  the  gentry 
of  the  neighbouring  counties.  Ronna  the  hcaa  of  Donegal 
Bay  from  KillyboKj;-*  to  Bundorun,  cultivation  extemls  mtnx' 
orlvss  up  all  ihe  M:award  declivities:  the  neii;ht)uurhL"id  of 
Ballyshannon  is  well  improved;  and  north  east  fnnu  the 
town  of  Donegal  a  good  tract  of  arable  land  stretches  in- 
land lO  the  fietaiaMiae  lake  of  Loch  Eask,  and  the  Gap  of 
Hamasmofe,  where  a  mountain  defile  almut  seven  miles  in 
kngdi  oonneeta  it  with  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
district  of  the  Foyle  at  Baltybofej  and  Stranorlar,  two 
thriving  villages  on  the  Finn. 

Tlic  Finn,  ■■.'i  i  h  is  the  ehief  fceilcr  of  the  ro\U'  <in  this 
aidiL-,  issues  frum  a  lake  4:!s  feet  above  1 1  le  level  of  the  sou, 
situated  m  the  centre  of  the  muunlain  ehani  exfi  ndiui; 
south  from  Ertgal.  and  after  a  courae  uf  about  thiriy  nnlub 
eastward,  joins  the  Foylo  at  LiSbrd  bridge,  eight  miles  be- 
low Castlefinn,  where  it  \h  nuvipahio  for  boats  of  M  tons. 
Other  feeders  of  the  Foylc,  out  of  Donegal,  are  the  Dcrg, 
which  COOMB  flwmLoeh  Detg  in  the  aouth-eaat  eaitremity  of 
the  countT  of  Dtmesal  and  joins  the  main  stream  in 

TyTonc  ;  the  Deelc,  •wTiich  ha*  a  course  nearly  parallel  to 
the  Finn,  and  desc<>nds  upwards  uf  aoo  feet  in  its  course 
from  Li.x  li  Dccii!  to  the  Foylc,  which  it  joins  a  mile  below 
Ltffurd ;  and  the  Swilly  burn  or  brook,  wlueh  pa5*c«  by 
Haphoc,  and  is  navigable  for  a  few  miles  alxjve  its  jutution. 
Loch  Dcrg  is  about  24  miles  wido  each  way,  and  stir- 
(uunded  on  all  sides  except  the  south  by  steep  and  barren 
naounlains :  it  is  467  faei  abore  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  its 
greatest  depth  is  75  ftal.  Tlda  kin  i«  aubject  to  violent 
f^usU  of  wind.  It  abounds  in  excellent  trout.  The  Swilly 
river,  aliliou^'li  it  li-js  a  course  of  little  more  than  fifteen 
mile-,  brings  down  a  good  body  of  water  through  Letter- 
kenny  to  I»eh  Swilly.  The  Lmnnan  river,  which  likew  isc 
flows  into  Lo<h  Swilly  by  Ralhmelton,  is  a  consiilenible 
stream,  as  is  also  the  Lackagh,  which  discharges  the  waters 
of  th«  lakes  of  Gartaii.  Loch  Veagh,  Loch  Salt,  and  Glen 
Loch  into  Sheep  Haven.  The  waters  of  Loch  Salt,  whirh 
is  iKsrhaps  the  deepest  (raol  in  Ireland,  deacend  7  J 1  feet  in  a 
course  of  little  mora  than  three  milea  to  Glen  Lodi.  Of 
the  rivers  of  the  western  coast  the  chief  b  the  Oweeharra 
alrea<ly  mentioned  ;  of  a  similar  charaeter  is  the  Oweedure, 
w  liieli  seuarate-s  the  Ro&ses  o[\  the  north  froiu  the  disstrict 
of  C'loghanealy.  The  Owenca,  which  flows  through 
Ardara,  is  the  only  other  considerable  river  on  this  coast ; 
the  ujuior  slreaio*  issuing  from  small  lakes,  and  the  tor- 
renta  which  descend  from  the  moors  in  winter,  arc  almost 
ianoawiAlo. 

The  general  direction  of  all  the  nllaya  which  intersect 
Ihe  bigblanda  «f  Doin|i1  ia  mwtiKWt  wiA  wwth-weat,  and 
F.CL,  N«.M1. 


this  natural  disposition  marks  out  tbe  three  chief  lines  of 
mountain  road;  viz..  from  Ballyshannon  and  Donegal  to 
LiObrd  and  Londonderry,  through  the  gap  of  Bameamore; 
flomAldamto  Lifiord  and  Letterkenny,  by  the  head  uf  the 
Finn;  and  from  Dunfanaghv  and  the  cultivated  country 
about  Sheen  Haven  into  the  Rosses,  by  the  passM-s  between 
Diwiah  and  Erigal.  These  latter  road;*  an*  little  frunu-nied, 
so  that  west  of  Ennibkilkii  the  ^'up  of  Barne»more  is  the 
only  ordinary  communication  between  Connaught  and  Ul- 
ster. The  district  aloiiir  the  Foyle  and  round  the  head  of 
Lorh  Swilly  is  as  well  supplied  with  means  of  communica- 
tion  by  land  and  water  as  any  other  (lart  of  Ireland. 
Throughout  the  county  the  roada  are  food. 

The  climate  of  Donegal  it  nw  and  boisterous,  except  in  the 
sheltered  country  alori;;  the  Foyle.  The  prevalent  winds  arc 
from  the  west  and  norih  west,  and  the  viaknte  with  which 
111'  y  blo-.v  m;»y  be  esiiinated  from  the  effects  of  the  storm 
of  UtccuibcT  4, 1  «^  1 1 ,  ill  w  h  ich  H  is  Majesty's  ship  Salhander 
was  lost  in  Loch  Swilly.  The  maws  and  gills  or  all  the  fish 
cast  on  shore — eels,  cod,  haddwk,  lobsters,  &c. — were  filled 
with  sand ;  from  which  it  would  appear,  that  by  the  furious 
an;itation  of  the  tiea,  the  sand  became  so  blended  with  it, 
that  the  fish  were  auflbcnted.  Bela  are  tehed  in  fifteen 
£ithonM»  and  ood  in  twenty  to  thirty;  hence  making  al- 
lowance for  their  approach  ncara:  snore  before  the  storm, 
we  may  jiKli^e  of  the  depth  to  wliirh  the  :igitation  of  the 
water  dcseriuled  :  the  oriluiary  dvpth  in  a  jjale  of  wind  is 
se\en  feet  below  llie  surface,  and  in  a  heavy  .storm  twelve 
to  fourteen  feet.  {Geulogicat  Trmuacitvn*,  ui.  c.  13.) 
From  the  remains  of  natural  forests  in  many  situations 
where  no  timber  will  at  preeent  rise  against  the  north-west 
blast,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  etimate  is  now  more 
aevere  than  it  Amaarlf  wm»  *  «oiiiji«etiiie  which  would 
aeem  to  he  comiboratea  by  nvmerana  mina  of  ehnrehea 
and  bouse*,  ov  erwhelmed  ny  sand  blown  in  on  situations 
where,  Imil  sucdi  events  been  common  at  the  time  of  their 
foumiation,  no  one  would  have  ventured  on  buildiiiir.  The 
deposit  of  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  i.s  daily  increased 
by  the  detritus  of  looKC  primitive  rock  brou^'lit  down  by 
every  river  of  the  ooait;  aothat  with  each  succeeding  slonn 
a  greater  quantity  may  be  empected  to  be  blown  in.  until 
the  whole  coast  becomes  one  wndy  desert,  unlea  the  danger 
be  obviated  by  timely  plantationa  of  bent  giaaa  atid  the  ex- 
tirpation of  those  multitudes  of  rabbits  wboee  borrows  now 
extend,  in  many  places,  for  several  milea  along  the  shore, 
ami  prevent  the  iMttinl  graiiai  fiom  binding  down  the 
loos4'  matter. 

The  Floctz  limcstonc  fleld,  which  occupies  the  central 

f)laia  of  Ireland,  exti  iids  over  the  borders  of  this  connty 
rum  Bundoron,  where  the  limestone  cliff  rises  to  the  height 
of  lOu  feet  over  the  Atlantict  ten  milea  north-east  to  Bal- 
lintra,  when  the  Mdreme  edge  of  the  atratum  is  perforated 

Sr  a  aubterranooua  river.  IdmeatoM  gravel  ia  win  ibmid 
ong  the  flanka  of  the  primitive  diamet  aa  flur  aa  some 
miles  north  of  Donegal  town,  and  to  the  prr  >  n  >  f  ihis 
valuable  substance  may  l>c  chiefly  attributed  t;i<j  iulU'..ilion 
which  distinguishes  this  part  of  the  county  from  the  sleril 
tract  that  separates  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Foylc.  From 
the  mountains  of  Barnosmorc,  north,  the  whole  formation 
of  this  coimty,  with  the  exception  of  the  txansitiou  ti*act 
along  the  basin  of  tho  Poylflh  ia  primitive. 

The  prevalent  rodv  lie  nanite  and  mica  alate^  waning 
into  gneiss,  quarts  itato.  ano  clay  alate.  The  grwiile  ia  a 
coarse  granular  syenite,  the  detiitna  of  which  givea  a  atrang 
reddish  tinge  to  the  sands  washed  down  by  the  streams 
tliat  traven>e  it.  It  occurs  supporting  flanks  of  mica-slata 
alon)^  tlie  whole  lino  of  mountains  from  Loch  Salt  to 
Rarnesmorc.  Ou  the  eastern  flanks  of  thi.s  range  the  mica 
slate  posses  into  grcywackc.  which  forms  the  substratum 
of  the  valley  of  the  Foyle:  the  same  rock  occurs  over  Ihe 
lower  ports  of  Inishowen,  and  also  appears  on  the  southern 
side  01  the  range  near  Donegal  town.  Granular  limestone 
is  found  in  beds  throughout  the  whole  mountain  diatxiet  in 
^rcat  quantity  and  ^-ariety  of  colour,  as  among  varieoa  odier 
indications,  pr:  v  nt  Malin  Hearl ;  greyish-blue  at  Loch 
Salt ;  fine  granuhir,  pearl-white,  pearl-grey,  flesh-red.  and 
bright  bluisn-groy,  at  the  marble  hill  near  Muckinh  ;  yel- 
lowi*h-whifo,  greyish-white,  and  rose-red,  at  Haliymore; 
pciirl-while  and  pale  rose  colour  at  Diinlewy.  under  Eri:;al ; 
pearl-grey  m  extensive  beds  at  the  bead  of  the  river  Finn : 
and  greyish  fine  blue  at  Kd1ybeg|i.  Siliciferoiu.  magncsian, 
and  marly  limeatone  alao  occur  in  various  parte  of  IIm 
banuiM  «f  biahowni  and  RaphoOi  vith  a  ramarlmble 
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■taatfts  new  ConwiT,  on  tiM  Deale,  which  cuu  uiubic  tha 
knifc  like  wood,  and  is  omA  hy  tbe  country  i>eaple  fcr  t)M 
bowls  of  tobacco-pipes.  Beds  of  grecnstono  and  erGenstoiie 
porphyry  are  gonictiraes  found  renting  on  the  deposits  of 

e;ranul.ir  liiiu-'^Ioiic,  iiDiJ  iwcasiuiuilly  uii  Ihe  mica  slate  anil 
gratiUe,  asul  the  dikes  from  winch  xhc^v.  uri:;iiia(e  may  bu 
Mwn  traversiing  the  primitive  i  nk  ul  Horn  Il.ad  and 
Bloody  Forelaad.  Among  the  rarer  mmeraiii  occurrini^  in 
this  remorkablo  region  are  columnar  idocrose,  malacolillic, 
«pidate,  tnd  oMoaite  (danainoD  stoneK  ttvm  »  tod  of  aue» 
sMte  in  the  Rouoa,  end  flfom  the  bar  of  tbo  CKnwbarra 
river;  garnet  in  hornblende  slate  over  tha  marble  of 
Uuuli'wy ;  and  cherry- red  garnet  from  Glanties:  also  plum- 
bago from  lliL' hlioro  of  ArcUs  ;  (miijut  |)yritcs  from  Horn 
Head  ;  lead  earth  and  u'on  u<  hre  from  l^iidruin,  in  Clogh- 
aucaly;  pcarl-(;rcy  and  yollowish-while  porcelain  clay  from 
Aranmoro  I.sland  ;  potter'.H  clay  from  Drumardagh,  on  Lw  h 
8»  illy ;  u'ori  pyrites  from  Barne«mor« ;  laid  an  ftott  Finn- 
town,  Loticrkenny,  Gleatoeh«r>  end  nrious  othor  places ; 
sad  Dipe-clay  from  Dnimboe,  naar  BtranorUr.  The  white 
marble  of  Dunlewy,  near  the  mountain  Erigal.  ia  atated  to 
bu  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  ita  bed  rery  extenaive ;  it  has 
h(\  i\  U  n  t  il  over  a  space  of  half  a  mile  aquare,  and  ias  > 
fiaol)  giiiuular.  that  it  may  bts  employed  in  tne  nicest  workt. 
(if  sculpture.  'It«  texture  and  whiteness,'  says  Mr.  Griffith, 
'a|)|ir<)ach  mure  to  those  of  the  Parian  than  of  the  Carrara 
in;irlilc.  It  ia  very  well  known  thai  (lerfecl  blorksof  the 
Carrara  marlilo  are  procured  with  rreat  diQiculty,  and  I 
llnnljr  balievo  that  the  marble  of  Dunlewy  is  firee  from 
miee»  4|uarts  mini,  and  other  subsUnooa  intadhring  with 
the  ebiMl.  which  so  fttquantly  disappoint  die  tttilli  who 
work  upon  the  marble  from  Carrara.  A  large  supply  of 
fine  siliceous  sand  was  formerly  dravrn  from  the  mountain 
of  Mu(  ki-,li  by  iho  glass  houses  of  Belfast,  and  considerable 
tji.Hnt.iiL's  have  been  of  late  exported  lu  Dunbarton  for  the 
nKiiuircKiLirc  of  piuto  and  crown  ^aae:  tha land iiioUod 
down  tho  hill  in  canvaa  ba^ 

The  soil  ot  the  prinutive district  is  ^'cnerally  ao1d|niOOry, 

and  thin.  Tbe  Umaatone  tract  kom  Ualiyshannon  toI>Dnegal 
iaeoverad  with  a  warm  friable  toil,  varying  from  a  deep  rich 
mould  to  a  light-brown  gravelly  earth.  The  soil  of  the 
transition  diiitrict,  arising  chietly  from  the  decoropoaition 
of  >la;y  rock,  is  a  light  but  inaiui^eabk'  day,  \»hn  h  is  very 
ucll  adapted  for  rrops  uf  polatut's,  llax,  oats,  and  barley, 
iiiid  in  sviuie  >ilnatiijiis,  a^i  alon;.;  the  rivors  Finn  and  Fuyio, 
bears  wheat  abundantly.  The  ordinary  rotation  of  crops  in 
the  limestone  district  is  potatoes,  oats,  or  on  the  ian*eoast, 
barley,  and  flax:  on  the  cold  land^  uf  the  western  coast 
potatoes  and  barl^,  ai^  amoiig  tbe  mountains,  potatoeis 
and  oata.  Alternate  gtean  cmpa  and  houao-foeding  liave 
been  vraetited  by  some  of  the  leading  gentlemen  fiirmers 
f.irn'(:  fjt'foro  1802,  but  llie  practice  is  not  general.  The  lay, 
or  uiic-tidcd  sijailf-,  and  ol<l  wu«<l«;a  jduui.,'!),  are  still  in 
conunon  use  m  the  highland  districts.  Donepil  is  not  a 
graicuig  country;  tbe  good  land  is  almost  all  under  tillage; 
and  tlie  grasses  of  the  remainder  are  generally  too  sour  fur 
feeding.  Cattle  grazing  on  the  mountain  districts  arc 
liabia  to  two  diseases,  tbe  crujipan  or  crippling*  and  galar 
or  bloody  urinob  which  are  taia  to  dtanato  as  Ihe  cattia 
are  removed  ftom  the  higher  to  the  lower  nailUTea :  honas 
aro  not  subject  to  the>e  di^eaws.  Tlu'  Kaphoe  and  Tyr- 
hugh  farming  societies  un^inatL-<l  about  a  i>  liiOO.and  have 
oi'tn  of  -joine  service  in  tne  eTicouragenu  nt  df  green  crops 
nii'l  luirseries.  The  principal  jilanlatmns  are  at  Anles  and 
Tyrcallaii,  a  fine  seat  ihmi  Strunuilar,  \»  here  Mr.  Stewart,  tiie 

proprietor,  has  a  nursery  of  sixteen  acres.  Two  thousand  larch- 
tveei^  oaeh  nwaaiuing  at  nine  ftet  ftom  tha  but^  from  two 
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tSiat  to  two  feet  ten  inabea  in  girth»  aMi^MMmt(A|KiV 
ibr  aale  in  the  latter  neighboin'hood.  Tmt  ii  <ne  trn  borne 

tfroulli  of  timber  offered  for  sale  in  Donegal.  TJie  (rci-i 
have  been  grown  on  steep  and  poor  land,  and  are  good  evi- 
dences, of  the  caj)abilitie>  uf  the  waste  lands  of  this  county. 

The  linen  inaniifacture  is  carritd  on  U>  a  very  considerable 
extent,  and  is  ^tlll  increasing  in  the  cultivated  countr)' 
about  Raphoe  and  Lifford,  ana  also  m  the  neighbourbwd 
of  Hallyiihannon.  BIcachgrcens  are  numerous  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  Stnuiorlar,  bnt  apinniaf  by  maebinny 
haa  nut  yet  been  introdueed.  Strabana^  m  ue  eoaot|  or 
Tyrone,  within  two  miles  of  Lifford,  ia  the  principal  lines 
market  for  the  southern  district :  the  sale  here  avera^i 
500  pieces  weekly.  I^ondonderry  and  Lettcrkenny  are  ilis 
markets  for  the  district  to  the  north  •  the  weekly  sale  in  tlic 
former  place  is  about  4(io,  and  in  the  latter  about  1  JO  pieces. 
The  manuiacture  of  stockings  by  band  formerly  employed 
many  females  on  the  western  eoaat^  a  Mdr  of  Boyhgn  knit 
woollen  stockiags  lelliog  for  leven  shillings,  but  tbe  com- 
mon wear  of  tfOUMta  has  now  taken  away  tbe  damaod. 
Burning  kelp  continues  to  be  a  profitable  occupadkn  ahof 
the  coast.  About  the  beginning  of  the  present  eentmy 
;  i  ale  distillation  was  carried  on  to  an  immcJis<>  extent  all 
ou  r  this  county,  pari icularlv  in  the  baronies  of  Inishuwen 
and  Kiluiacicnan  ;  repeatecl  baronial  fines  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  authonlies  have  latterly  checked  the  praciiec. 
but  it  still  exists  to  some  extent  in  the  mountain  districts. 
Considerable  nambers  of  w  hales  have  from  titoe  to  time 
been  taken  off  this  coast ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  hetring 
tihetffk  now  nagledad.  In  1602  theio  ware  but  two  Amr 
uHls  m  ttiis  eoonty.  There  ia  an  export  of  ttitce  to  ftar 
thousand  tons  of  c<irn  annually  from  Lettcrkenny,  and  the 
remaining  export  of  the  cuuuty  is  from  Londonderry.  The 
condition  of  the  peasantry  in  the  south  and  west  i?  not 
much  better  than  that  of  the  wretched  inhaUtlanti  of 
northern  Connaught:  land  is  let  exorbitantly  high;  3l.  U. 
per  acre  ut  paid  in  the  neighbourhood  Donegal  town,  and 
1/.  and  I8«.  on  the  declivities  of  the  moilOlnin  district.  All 
the  butter  and  eggs  of  tbe  poorer  flurmon  go  to  market  to 
make  up  the  rent,  and  bnttermilk  and  polatoea  constitute 
their  diet.  The  traveller  is  much  struck  with  the  improved 
a#.pear.inre  of  the  ])easiiiitry  northof  thoc;aporBamcsmore; 
k  ragged,  )  .iil:<  th.in  a  \s  hole  coat,' sa\  s  Mr.  ln|li»,  vol.  ii., 
p.  109,  '  v\as  now  a  ranly,  and  iho  clean  an<l  tidy  appear 
ajice  of  the  women  and  girls  vras  equally  a  nu\el  as  it  ».y 
an  agreeable  sight.  The  farm-houses  too  were  o(  a  superior 
order :  roost  of  the  houses  had  inclosures  and  rlump»  ot 
sheltering  treea.'  The  m^ri^  of  the  population  in  ilii« 
district  18  Pirotestant 

Donegal  is  divided  into  six  baronies ;  Tyrhogh  on  the 
south,  Bannagh  and  Boylagh  on  the  west,  Kilmarrenan  on 
the  north-west,  Inishowen  on  the  north  ea^t,  and  Raphoe 
on  the  east  and  centre.  Ballyshanoon  (pop.  377  jj,  Killy- 
Ix-ggs  (i)iii>.  rjJ),  and  DoiRL-al  (pop.  830),  were  erected  into 
corporattotis  ji  the  rcign  of  James  I.:  these  corporition* 
are  now  extinct.  Lifford,  which  is  the  assize  town  of  the 
coun^t  is  goramed  by  a  charter  of  the  27th  February, 
10th  JanMaL  This  cofpontkm  &iill  possesses  some  pro* 
perljr*  and  haa  a  eoiui  ttf  Mcord  with  jurisdiction  to  the 
amount  of  Ave  marks,  but  no  erfminal  inrudictioa.  TM 

Viciuit)  ofStrabane  has  preveiite<l  Lifford  from  increasing' 
the  cuurl-house  and  count)  ^muI  coiiaiiiiue  the  greater  pirt 
of  the  town:  pop.  lojrj.  The  other  towns  are  Lettcr- 
kenny, pop.  2168;  Ratnineltcm,  pp.  Buncraiia,  pop- 
lo.vj;  IJallybofey,  pni).  874;  and  Stranorlar,  pop.  6-"- 
Done^  ia  represemeo  in  the  imperial  parhameot  by  two 
oonn^r  * 
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Ihe  southern  part  of  Donegal,  down  to  the  plantation  of 
mstar*  woe  known  asTyrconnoU,  and  waa  the  patrimony  of 


tlM<yiloniMll%  vhsao  chief  titbiitanaaw«ntIwO'Bejl«a  In 


Boylagh  and  the  Rosses ;  the  M;i      '  i  .  ;  '^Tar  Siiibhnc)  >" 
Baiuiagb,  Roagguill,  and  Fanad ;  ant;  ihu  U'Doghcriji 
Inishowen.  Pi-iar  to  tho  tfteenth  oantnqr,  Inisbowen  has 
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been  in  the  possession  of  the  Mac  Loughlins,  a  tkinilyof  the 
Kind  Owen  or  O'Neills.  The  most  dirtinguishecl  of  the  chief- 
urns  of  TypooonsU  mw  Hugh  O'Dunnell,  surnamed  the 
BttUwlMMia  cniiMmntby  Sir  JolmPcnoLandaubieqiMM 
jmpnaonionit  at  Dabltn  n  a  hoatago  fl>r  tM  good  eonduet 
of  his  rlan,  r.-iTisorl  much  hostility  against  the  goromntcnt 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  this  jiaj  I  of  Ulster.  O'DonncU,  after 
niori!  th;»n  thrw  years'  confinement,  eacape<U  and  with  much 
riak  mado  hie  way  through  the  Eni;h»h  pale  and  reached 
Dungannon,  the  residence  of  the  disafTected  earl  of  Tyrone. 
Here,  it  is  nipposed,  the  plan  of  the  great  rebellion,  com- 
aeociag  with  the  attack  on  the  fhrt  of  the  Blackwaicr 
[B^ACKWATUt],  was  originally  formed.  From  Dungannon 
be  inoeeaded  to  BaUyshannon,  the  rwidenea  of  hk  Dither, 
who  immediately  resigned  the  chieftainship  into  his  hands. 
A  council  of  the  tribe  was  then  held  on  Bamcsmore  moun- 
tain, the  result  of  wluch  wus  a  sanguinar*  irruption  into 
Cuiinauuht.  which  iht-y  waated  rs  far  as  GliIwhv  nnfl 
Limerick.  O'Donncll  next  turned  his  lu  in-  to  tiu'a.»istanoe 
of  T)Tone,  who  had  risen  in  rebellion,  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  the  Blackwatcr.  His  confederates.  Mai^ire 
and  O'Rourke, icon  after  obtained  an  equally  lignal  victory 
over  Sir  OMiyetsClilTord,  the  goveftior  of  Oi»maariit,wbom 
tbcy  met  in  a  nass  of  the  Oarlow  nountajiw  on  Eis  way  to 
lay  siege  to  Belieek. 

O'lXinuell  next  invaded  Thomond,  which  he  laid  waste ; 
but  he  wson  aAer  returned  to  opposi;  Sir  Henry  l>ockwTa, 
governor  of  Locli  Ko\h»  [LhwdomderryI,  who  bml  seized 
on  his  castlu  ol  Donegal  ui  his  ab^wnce,  and  had  set  up  his 
cousin  Neal  Garv  O'Donnell,  who  was  in  the  queen's  in- 
terest, as  chieftain  in  his  place.    But  the  Spanish  troojxi 
who  bad  been  sent  by  Philip  II.  to  the  assistance  of  the 
i«bflls»  having  landed  at  Kinsale  [Kims*i.b]  in  the  mean 
ttiB«  (23rd  of  September.  16(11),  he  was  oblt^  to  raise  the 
^ie^e  of  Donegal  and  march  into  Munster.    Here  having 
formed  a  jiinrtion  with  Tvroni!  (i-lrd  uf  December),  they 
attempted  ilic  relief  of  Kinsah-.  in  which  the  Spanish  aux- 
iliaries were  besieged  by  the  lord  deputy,  but  nwin>;.  it  is 
said,  to  a  dispute  almut  precedence,  their  armies  (lid  iu>t 
act  in  concert,  and  a  total  defeat  wa«  the  oonscqm  t  rt. 
O'Donnell  then  sailed  for  Spaintto  aolidt  in  person  u  . 
ineeoiin  haat  Philip.  Alter  spending  a  jmt  and  a  bulf 
in  fniideas  ncwotiation,  he  was  adied  with  fenr  and  died  at 
Valludolid,  whore  he  was  interred  with  royal  honours  in 
the  church  of  St.  Fnuieis.     On  the  death  of  Hugh, 
Neal  Gar\-  having  proved  refractory,  his   ctnisin  Rory 
O'Donnell  wa^f  ]>romoted  to  the  rhieftainship,  and  after-  t 
wards  to  the  earlihjm  of  Tyrconnell,  which  ]<ri>dueeii  an 
ineffectual  rebellion  on  the  part  of  Neal  and  his  allies  the  | 
Man  Swines ;  but  on  the  7th  of  May,  1607,  a  letter  accusing  ! 
Rory  «f  havioK  entered  into  a  eonspiraqr  with  Tyrone,  ' 
Maj^n^  (yOsnan,  and  other  Irish  IcHrds,  was  dropped  in 
the  ooanctl-chamber  at  DttUtn  CtotK  in  consequence  of 
whi^h  it  was  judged  expedient  for  him  to  accompany  the 
flight  of  his  alleged  associates,  who  immediately  went 
b«iyond  seas.    In  the  mean  time  a  town  had  been  walled 
in  at  Deny  by  Sir  Henry  l>(M"kwra,  who  had  also  built  a 
castle  at  LifTord  for  the  control  of  TyroonneU.  The  vicinity 
of  an  Enelish  garrison  proved  so  unsatisfactor>-  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  Inisbowon,  Sir  Cahir  O'Doghcrty,  that  on  some 
varue  aasorances  of  aid  fivoi  Bpthl*  oommunicatctl  by  tho 
oxfled  earls,  he  facoks  into  apcn  nvoltilajr  1st,  1608,  and 
having  surprised  Cttlmore  and  put  the  garriwn  to  the  sword, 
advanced  on  Dcrry  next  day,  whi  )i  1  i  mrried  with  little 
resistance  and  burned  to  the  erouvui.    He  then  fell  back 
on  Kilraacrenan.  and  tix>k  up  a  strong  position  on  the  rock 
of  Douue,  where  be  held  out  for  ftve  months  tintil  he  was 
killed  by  a  Scotch  settler,  who  shot  him  as  lie  leaned  over  the 
edge  of  the  rock.  O'Dogherty  being  thus  i^lnin  in  rebellion 
•ad  theoiledeaflB  attainted  of  high  tre;vson,  Dooifd,  along 
vidi  ftveother  eonnties  of  Ulster»C8cbeat«d  to  the  erown.  Oo 
thephntation.  the  distrtet  about  liflbrd  was  allotted  to  Eng- 
lish  undt-rtakcr^  of  whom  the  chief  were  Sir  Ralph  Binglcy- 
and  .Sir  John  KinifRmill:  the  whole  of  Boylagh  and  Bannn^h 
wa-  .ilii'iie'l  ir>  .lolin  Murray.  K-().,  niul  Ins  sub-patentees; 
the  di-lriL'lof  i\irtU>ujh  tn  S  oltisli  nii-lertaker!*,  of  whom 
the  ihlrf  were  Sir  .I  'lni  S;  u;irt  au'l  Sir  .Fames  Cuniiing- 
lianj ;  the  di-tirict  of  Kilmncrcnaii  to  *ervuors  and  natives, 
of  wimm  llie  cWe-f  were  Sir  "William  Stewart,  Sir  John 
KingHmiUt  Sir  George  Marburic.  Captain  Henry  Hart,  Sir 
Muhnory  Mae  Swine,  Mae  Swine  Hanagh,  Mac  Swine 
ranad,  and  Tirlagh  Roe  O'Boyle.  In  Iniahowen  Muff  was 
Kranted  to  the  Orowia*  Hall.  LetleilMtttiy  oww  it*  mifsiii 


to  Sir  George  Marburie,  and  Ralhmelton  to  Sir  Willam 
Stewart.  At  the  time  of  the  plantation  the  old  Irish  were 
in  a  very  undTilixed  state:  in  many  of  tlie  precmcls  those 

who  were  permitted  to  rcmnin,  still  pracUised  their  hnr- 
harottS  metliod  of  plou^-hinu  by  the  tail  at  tho  time  of 
Pynnar's  Mir\iv,  Durini;-  ilie  wars  that  sueccefled  the 
rebellion  ui  1641,  liie  Hiitish  i.f  the  ihsim-t  along  the  Fov!(\ 
called  theLaggan  force-,  ih'i  eNcollent  service  i;i  i  to-  ;m  1  tlie 
adjoining  counties.  There  were  some  few  forfeitures  among 
the  nroprictore  of  Irish  descent  at  the  time  of  the  Act  rf 
Settlement.  The  fotfeiiures  conseqaont  on  the  war  of  the 
revolution  of  1688  did  not  extend  into  Donegal.  The  last 
historical  event  oonneeted  with  this  oounty  was  the  capture 
of  the  Ftwnch  fleet  off  Tory  Island  by  Sir  John  B.  Warren 
in  1798. 

The  roost  reiiiarknl>lc  piece  of  antiquity  in  Donegal  is 
the  GriaiKiti  of  Aileach.  the  p;i]a<e  of  liie  northern  Irish 
kmgN  Icotu  the  most  remote  auiiquity  down  to  the  twelfth 
century.  It  stands  on  a  small  mountain  802  feet  in  height 
near  the  head  of  Loch  Swiily.  The  summitof  the  mountain, 
which  commands  a  noble  prospt-ct,  is  surrounded  by  three 
concentric  ramparts  of  earth  intermixed  with  nneeinented 
stones.  The  approach  by  an  antient  paved  road  leads 
through  these  by  a  hollow  way  to  a  dun  or  stone  fortress  in 
the  centre.  This  part  of  the  work  consist*  of  a  circular 
wall  of  Cyclopean  architecture  vary  im|^'  im  breadth  from  IS 
feet  to  1 1  feet  (i  inches,  and  at  prf^  nl  about  fi  fi  el  high, 
enclosing  an  area  of  77  feet  C  inches  in  diameter.  The 
thickness  uf  this  wall  is  diminished  at  about  5  feet  from  the 
ba.so  by  a  terrace  extending  round  the  interior,  from  which 
there  are  flights  of  steps  somewhat  similar  to  those  at 
Stea^rue  Fort,  another  renarkable  Gydopean  ereetion  in 
the  county  of  Kany.  Th«M  was  probably  a  succession  of 
eeveral  such  terraces  belbre  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  was 

demolished.  'Within  the  thickness  of  this  wall,  opening  off 
the  interior,  are  two  galleries,  2  Itet  2  ladies  wirlc  at  buitom 
and  1  foot  11  inches  at  top  by  5  feet  in  height,  which  ex- 
tend round  one- half  of  the  circumference  on  eat  h  side  of 
the  cntnince  doorway,  with  which  however  they  do  not 
communicate:  their  use  has  not  been  determined.  The 
remains  of  a  small  oblong  building  of  move  recent  dale  but 
of  uncertain  origin,  oeeupy  tho  oantte.  Tlie  i-pace  contained 
within  the  outer  enelorare  is  about  5  ^  acres,  within  the 
the  second,  about  4 ;  within  the  third,  about  1 ;  and  within 
tho  central  building,  or  cashel,  ^.  The  stones  of  the  wall 
are  generally  of  about  2  feet  m  length,  polygonal,  not  ku'l 
in  courses,  nur  Llusfllcd,  ami  Millutiit  cement  of  any  kuul. 
The  (lescnption  is  thus  mnnite,  as,  from  an  antient  Irish 

giem  publtstied  in  the  first  port  of  the  'Memoir  of  the 
rdnance  Survey  of  Ireland,'  and  whjc  li  bears  conclusive 
internal  evidence  of  baviju  been  wrilieu  before  a-d.  UOI. 
the  building  of  Aileoch  ('the  stone  fortress*)  is atttibuted. 
with  eveiy  appearance  of  aceuracv.  to  Eochy  Ollahir,  whoM 
reign  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  liistorical  epochs  in  Irish 
history.    In  this  poem  are  preserved  the  names  of  the  ar- 
chitects, the  number  of  (ho  ramparts,  arui  (he  occasion  of 
the  undertaking.    Uniil  the  publication  of  the  Memoir,  the 
uses  and  httttury  of  ibis  remrukable  edifice  were  totally 
unknown.    It  was  reduced  to  it^  present  state  of  ruin  a.  O. 
1101,  by  Murtagh  O'Brien,  king  of  Munster,  who,  in  re- 
venge of  tho  destruction  of  Kincora  [ClarkI  by  Donnell 
Mao  Loughltn,  ki«g  of  Ulster,  a-o.  1088,  inii-aacd  this  dia- 
triot  and  caused  a  stone  of  the  demolished  Ibrtresa  of 
Aileach  to  he  brought  to  Limerick  for  every  sack  of  plunder 
carried  home  by  his  soldiery,   lliis  event  was  remembered 
as  lat('  as  1599,  when  the  plunder  of  Thomond  by  Hugh 
O'Dunnell  wiis  looked  en  us  a  just  retaliation.    On  Tory 
Island  also  are  s<ime  Cyil  iu'nn  remains,  not  improl>ably 
connected  with  ihe  very  antieni  tradition  of  the  glass  lower 
mentioned  by  Nennius.    r<  ry  signifies  the  island  of  the 
t4>wer.   On  the  same  island  arc  ah<>  a  round  tower  and  the 
remains  of  seven  churdwa  and  two  stone  crosses.  Tluruugh- 
out  the  county  aie  numerous  memorials  of  St.  Columba,  or 
as  he  Is  more  usually  known  in  Ireland,  St.  Columbkille. 
lliis  distinguished  saint,  the  apo-ile  uf  tlie  Pirts  and  fouodi^r 
of  the  church  of  lon.o,  was  Imrn  ai  Ciaitaii,  a  *muU  villuge 
south  of  Kilmacroiian.  wlo  rc  he  founded  an  abbey  which 
wiu*  afjerwartls  richly  endowivl  by  tho  O'Douiiells.  Near 
Kilmacrcnan  is  tlic  rock  of  Douiie,  on  which  the  O'Donncll 
was  always  iniinguialcd.    The  remains  of  the  abbey  of 
Donegal  siiu  possess  interest  Ibr  tlw  antiquarian,  and  on 
the  north  of  Glen  Veash  are  some  veiy  antient  remaina  of 
chnidiea.  But  by  mueh  (he  most  eelebcatod  oeclesiMtical 
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lemU^r  in  this  wm^  » tfaa  Ponntory  of  St.  Patrick,  litn* 
ftted  on  Ml  Mtond  in  Loeh  Der;.  The  »ntiont  pur^toay  vm 

in  hij^li  rL|nite  (liirinR  the  middle  agos:  lUo  penitent  tto 
supposed  to  pa-ss  throuijh  ordeals  ana  undergo  temptations  _ 
nimiUr  to  those  a-i-nhfil  tti  tho  RgATitian  my^tfricH.    (Sr.u  [ 
O'Sullivan.  I  hat.  Cw/Aj/.  Hif>  )   In  Kymer's  '  Ftedera,'  are 
extant  several  safo  ron<Uirt>  prante<l  by  the  kitips  of  Eng- 
land to  foreigners  dcstrovis  of  vii^iting  Loch  Dcrt^  during  the 
fourteenth  oenturv.    On  Patrick's  day.  a.  b.  1497,  tha  raye 
Md  taildinn  on  tKc  island  were  demolished  by  order  of  Pope 
Alexander  Vl^  but  were  toon  after  repaireil :  ihcy  were 
again  razed  by  Sir  James  Balfour  and  Sir  WiUiain  Stewart, 
\vh0  were  coinmiNsioncd  for  that  pnrpose  by  t)i«  Iriah 
go',  crnnu'nt  a  d.  ir>;l2.    At  Ihh  Umc  the  cstabliiihmcnt 
cuasj  sipil  of  an  iibhnt  ar.il  torly  fruus,  and  the  daily  resort 
of  pik-nnis  avoraL^ed  fmir  hundred  and  ftftv.    The  cave 
"ma  a^tiiii  npcucd  m  the  time  of  .T^iini7«»ll..  and  n«^\n  Hosed 
ail7»t'    At  present  the  Purgatory,  which  has  hcon  a  fmirth 
lime  set  up,  but  on  an  island  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
shoie  tbatt  the  two  fbnner,  draws  an  immense  concourse  of 
the  lower  oidera  of  RomaD  Catholics  from  all  parte  of  Ire- 
land, and  many  tnm  Great  Britain  and  America  every 
year.   The  establiahmcnt  roiasists,  during  the  time  of  the 
station  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  15th  of  August,  of 
twenty  four  priests:  the  pilj^riins  remain  there  >ix  m  nine 
days;  the  penances  cnnsist  of  prayer,  TOnccr;ili(tn,  fasting;, 
and  a  vi'^il  of  Uventy-four  hours  in  a  sort  of  \;iuU  ralk><l  tho 
'  prison.'    The  fees  are  U.  4^.  each,  of  which  6i^d.  is  paid 
for  the  feny.   Poring  tho  time  the  pilgrims  remain  on  the 
laland  they  are  net  permitted  to  eat  anything  but  oaten 
bread  and  water,  water  imrmed  in  a  large  boiler  on  the 
ialand  is  given  to  thosawho  are  foint;  this  hot  water  ia 
callnd  'wine,'  and  ii  supposed  to  poeMSB  many  virtues. 
One  of  tho  pilgrims  whom  Mr.  Inglis  saw  here,  had  her 
hps  covered  wuh  blisters  from  tho  heat  of  the  'wine'  she 
had  drank.    Tlio  number  of  pilgrims  is  vnriu\isly  i  siunaied 
frum  10,0(10  tf»  n.OOO  and  ll.noo  nnnuallj\  and  is  at  pre- 
sent on  the  incrcaso.    A  stntton  was  advertised  Imm  In  the 
year  1830  by  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop. 

For  the  stale  of  education  in  tins  county,  soo  Raphok, 
with  which  dtooesio  tho  county  of  Donegal  is  nearly  oo- 
•xtenaivA. 

The  only  newspaper  nublnhed  in  this  county  is  the  Bally- 
shannon  Herald;  number  of  stamps  used  in  1835,  7185. 

The  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  Grand  .Tury  pre- 
seutineiit*.  The  amount  of  direct  taxntum  averuiii  s  about 
SI, 000/.  per  annum.  Aissizes  are  held  twice  a  ynr  ui  Lillord, 
where  there  is  a  county  gaol :  there  are  bridewelb  at  Done- 

El  and  Lettorkonny.    The  district  lunatic  asylum  is  at 
>ndonderry.   The  share  of  the  expense  of  erecting  this 
establishment,  which  falls  on  Donegal,  is  9U55/.  10«.  \d. 

{SfaHttieat  Suneg  ^  Donefnti,  1802  i  Sketeke*  in  Ire- 
Amf,  hf  die  Rev.  C.  Otway ; Tfoffftmt  Touriat;  Inglis's 
Ireland  in  1834  ;  Memoirs  of  Ordnance  Surrey  of  Ireland, 
Hodufcs  and  Smith,  Dublin,  183";  Parliamentary  I'aper^, 

DO'NGOLA,  a  jmivincc  of  Upper  Nubia,  extending 
southwards  from  the  borders  of  yiahass  about  I L'"  30' 
N.  lat ,  along  the  banks  of  tho  Nile  as  far  as  Korti.  about 
18*  N.  lat.,  where  it  borders  on  the  country  of  the  Sheygia 
Arabs.  Tiie  Nile  coming  from  Scnnaar  flows  in  a  northern 
diieetioa  through  Ilalfay,  Shendy,  and  the  Barabra  country 
to  about  19*  N.  lat.  and  33"  £•  long.,  when  it  suddenly 
tums  to  the  south  or  seuth-eoutb'West,  pasaing  through  the 
Slieyc;ia  country.  [BaRKal.]  After  iiansin^^  bebiw  tho  rock 
of  Barkal,  aa  it  reacln>»  tin?  town  or  village  of  Korti,  its 
course  assumes  a  ilire<  ti'iri  nearly  due  west,  v  1.;  :i  t  con- 
tinues for  about  10  or  30  inib-s.  awd  then  rtsunics  iis  norih 
direction  toward'^  E)r)pt.  The  province  called  Donjjola 
stretches  along  the  banks  of  the  river  from  Korti  first  to 
the  westward,  and  then  norlhworda,  following  (he  bend  of 
the  strvam  to  below  the  island  of  Argo,  where  it  borden  on 
]>ar-Mahass,  which  last  is  a  distinct  province  ef  Nubia. 
The  whole  length  of  Donmhi  is  about  150  miles,  and  its 
breadth  may  be  eonsidenHl  as  extending  no  fVirther  than 
the  strip  of  cultivable  l.ind  on  t>ach  bank,  which  varies  from 
one  to  three  mdes  in  breadth,  beyond  which  is  the  desert. 
The  left  or  west  bank  is  the  niDre  ferlde,  the  eastern  being 
in  roost  places  Imrren,  and  (he  sands  of  the  desert  utretch- 
ing  close  to  the  water's  edi^e.  (Waddington  and  Ilanbury's 
TrareU.)  The  fine  and  fertile  island  of  Argo  is  tncliKled 
within  the limitl  of  Donrola.  Tlie  principal  plaee  In  Don- 
gola  ia  Manggn  er  New  Dongola,  on  the  Idt  or  wesi  bank, 


in  1S°  N.  laL,  which  was  in  great  measure  built  by  the 
MamelttkM  during  their  posse<ssion  of  the  country  fiuOi 
1812  to  1620,  when  they  wen  driven  away  br  Imiail,  aoa 

of  the  pasha  of  Egy  pt.  {OeiUaud's  Tniwlt.)  Further  aonth 

and  on  the  ric;ht  'baiik  of  the  Nile,  is  Dongola  Agous  or 
Old  Doiigula,  f^jrmerly  a  considerable  town,  but  now  re- 
duced to  about  .loo  inhabitants.  At  one  end  of  it  is  a  larjye 
square  building,  two  stories  high,  which  was  formerly  a 
convent  of  Coptic  monks,  and  the  chapel  of  w  hich  has  been 
turned  into  a  mosque.  There  are  ttlso  other  remams  of 
Christian  monuments,  for  Dongola  was  a  Christian  country 
till  the  fourteenth  eentoiy,  and  Ibn  Batuta  speaks  of  it  aa 
such.  Makriri  in  the  fifteenth  eentnry  describes  Dongola  as 
a  fertile  ond  rich  country  with  many  towns;  and  Poncot,  who 
HI  1G'J8  visited  Old  IXii'igola  and  iu  king  and  court,  speaks 
of  it  as  a  considerable  place.  The  king  was  hereditary,  and 
paid  tribute  to  the  king  of  Sonnaar.  After  Poncel's  time, 
however,  the  Sheygia  Arabs  dewdaled  UonLrola,  and  reduced 
it  to  subjection  during  a  great  part  of  tho  last  century,  a 
circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  present  depopulated 
and  poor  state  of  the  country.  When  the  Mamelukes  who 
had  escaped  from  Egypt  came  to  Dongola  in  1812,  the  coun- 
try was  under  several  Meleks  or  jtXtj  native  ehiefo,  sub- 
ject however  to  the  Sheygia  Aniba.  It  it  now  a  Beylik 
dependent  on  tin  |  i-l  i  of  Kurypt ;  and  the  bey  of  Dongola, 
who  resides  at  Marag^a,  extends  his  jurisdiction  also  over 
the  country  of  the  Sheygia  Arabs.  The  natises  of  Doiijjola 
resemble  those  of  Lower  Nubia  in  appearance,  ihey  are 
black,  but  not  negroes ;  they  pnxluce  dourra,  barley,  beans, 
and  have  sheep,  goats,  and  some  largo  cattle.  "The  fine 
horses  which  in  Egypt  are  known  by  the  name  of  Dongola 
come  ehiefly  from  too  Shnrgia  or  mrabra  countries.  The 
bouses  are  built  of  unbaked  bricks,  made  of  day  and 
chopped  straw.  The  country  of  D<)n'.:;olii  is  more  fertile 
than  Lower  Nubia,  but  Iho  ]ieople  are  few  and  indolent  or 
dispirited  by  long  calamities.  Riippel,  in  his 'Travels  to 
Nubia  and  Kordofan,'  gives  particulars  of  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  people  of  Dongola. 

DONNE,  JOHN,  was  born  at  London  in  the  year  1573 
of  respectable  parents.  At  the  early  age  of  eleven,  being 
esteenied  a  ntoa  lAlin  and  Fianeb  soholar,  he  was  sent  lo 
the  Univeraay  of  Oxford,  and  afker  remaining  there  a  few 
years  was  removed  to  Oambridge.  Although  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  his  studies  he  took  no  degree,  as 
his  family  beiiii^  Catholic  had  conscientious  objections 
to  hi-,  making;  tlie  rp(|uisite  oath.  At  Iho  age  of  seven- 
leen  ho  went  to  Liiiroln's  Inn  to  study  the  law;  ami 
while  here,  in  order  to  satisfy  certain  religious  doubts  he 
read  tho  controversies  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  and  decided  in  favour  of  tho  latter.  After 
travelling  for  about  a  year  in  Spain  and  Italv.be  beeame  on 
bis  Ktura  MMNlMfy  lo  Losd  Elsinore^  and  foil  in  !<n  o  with 
that  nobleman's  nkes,  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  .More. 
The  I !i<ly  returned  his  alfection,  and  they  were  pri\atr-ly 
married.  When  this  union  was  discfjveretl  by  Sir  George 
he  was  so  indiLmuut,  that  he  indiu-iil  Lord  EUinurc  to 
dti>iaiss  Donne  from  his  service.  The  unfortunate  secretary 
was  afterwards  imi>risonod  by  his  father-in-law,  and  his  wifo 
was  taken  from  him ;  but  by  an  expensive  law-proccedmg, 
which  consumed  nearly  all  his  property,  he  was  enabled  to 
recover  her.  Sir  George  fo^ve  htm  shortly  afterwards, 
but  absolutely  reflised  to  eonmbute  anything  towards  his 
support,  and  ne  was  forced  to  live  with  bis  kiii.sman.  Sir 


Francis  Whalley.  Dr.  Morton,  afterwards  bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter, advised  Doune  to  enter  iuio  the  Church,  niid  olTered 
him  a  benefice;  but  aUbough  m  great  pii\criy  lie  re- 
fused the  offer,  thinking  himself  not  holy  en  lu^h  for  the 
priesthood.  Sir  Francis  Whalley  at  last  effected  n  coinplele 
reconciliation  between  Donne  and  Sir  George,  who  allowed 
his  son-in-law  suo/l,  in  quarterly  sums  of  20f.  oacli,  till  the 
whole  should  be  {nid.  Still  he  continood  to  be  in  em- 
barrassed ctrcumataneei,  and  after  teaidmg  aome  tinw  at 
Milcham,  whither  he  bad  removed  fen  the  sake  of  his 
wife's  health,  he  lived  in  the  house  of  Sir  Robert  Drury, 
at  Diury  Lane.  He  accompanied  that  i^ontb  inan  lo  l*ari's, 
contnirv  to  the  sohcilations  of  lus  wife,  who  could  not  bear 
to  be  {Hirtcd  from  Inni,  and  who,  a-,  she  naid,  fell  a  fore- 
boding of  some  evil.  Wlule  IXiiine  was  tn  Paris,  there  is 
a  stor}'  that  he  saw  the  apparition  of  his  wifo  enter  hia 
apartment  bearing  a  dead  child,  and  shortly  afterwards 
ccivt>d  the  inleltigenoe  that  bis  wife  had  actually  beam 
delivered  of  a  deaclcbild  at  that  very  mooiMkt  ThelwaMi 
angler.  laaae  Walton,  wtie  writea  DoDae'ta  Biosnq^, 
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teems  inclined  to  believe  thi*  story.  Oii  Donne's  return 
to  England  he  was  introduced  to  ilames  I.,  and  delighted 
the  kinp^  !>>  a  polemic  treatise  against  Catliolicism,  entitled 

*  Pseudo-M.iriyi .'  Jamos  was  so  anxious  that  ho  should 
tektt  holy  oTtlors,  that  Donne  at  l«nrtb  complied,  and  became 
th«  king's  chaplatn-m-Ofilinarjr.  His  »tylc  of  preaching  U 
thus  dcs4>ribcd  by  Walton :  *  always  preaching  as  an  aiigcl 
from  a  cloud,  but  not  in  a  cloud.'  The  University  of  Cain- 
bndi^e  made  him  doctor  of  divinity;  and  now,  just  as  Ik- 
was  nsing  from  his  misfortunes,  liis  happinps*  was  em- 
bittered by  the  death  of  his  hi  loved  wife.  The  beiirliers 
of  Uncoln  s  Inn  presented  him  with  their  kcturi  slup ;  and 
after  accompanying  an  embussy  to  tin-  (jncri)  of  ISjhcniia, 
Jaiaea's  daughter.  b«  became  dean  of  Sk  Paul'a  and  vicar 
of  St  Danslanls,  beuq;  then  in  tlw  Hfty-fbuitb  year  of  bis 
a^e.  Falling  into  a  consumption,  he  was  nnable  to  peiibrm 
his  clerical  duties ;  but  some  enemy  having  hinted  that  he 
iiu  re'.y  feiL'nc<l  illness  1)<>causc  he  was  too  idle  to  preach,  lie 
mounted  Ins  pulpit,  and  almost  in  a  d\int;  state,  prearhed 
what  Walton  has  called  his  '  own  fmu-nil  sermon.'  This 
diiicourse  was  afterwards  printed  under  the  auaint  titio  of 
'  Denth's  Duel.'  From  this  time  be  abandoned  all  thoughts 
of  liAs,  and  even  bad  a  portnit  painted  of  himself,  enveloped 
in  a  tlunntd,  whidi  ho  kept  in  his  bed-room.  Shortly  aficr- 
muds  he  died,  having  exalted  himself  (aeooidiof  to 
Walton),  almost  to  a  state  of  anfelie  beatitude. 

Of  the  real  ^tKidncss  and  piety  of  Donne  there  can  no 
(luuht.  But  \>li,le  we  admire  these  genuine  (jimliiu  *,  wu 
must  not  bo  LUnd  to  the  superstitions  and  puerilities  which 
were  blended  with  Dunne's  religion,  though  these  might  be 
attributed  partially  (but  not  wholly)  to  the  ai^o.  There  was 
evidently  a  groat  deal  of  simplicity  about  him,  as  well  as 
about  his  biographer  Walton,  who^  enthusiastic  in  his  ad- 
miratiMi,  exalts  a  voaknesa  at  muflh  aa  his  hero's  moat 
brilliant  quilities.  However,  to  those  who  wish  to  aee  cha- 
racters like  Donne  treated  in  the  spirit  of  their  own  titin', 
we  cannot  recommend  a  more  <luli^htfbl  book  than  Wal- 
ton's Life  of  Donne. 

As  a  poet,  Donne  was  one  of  those  writers  whom  Johnson 
has  (to  u.ie  Wordsworth's  exjircssion)  'strangely'  designate*! 
metaphysical  poets:  a  more  infidK-itousexprcsaion  could  not 
well  nave  been  dt  v  is<  d. 

In  the  biography  of  Cowley,  Johnson  has  committed  an 
unintentional  injustice  towanb  Donne.  By  representing 
Cowley's  faults  a»  tiic  faults  nf  a  school,  ho  brings  forward 
parallel  passages  from  other  authors  containing  like  faults, 
and  Djiine  one  of  tliein.  lie  has  previou?kly  described 
the  >cliool  as  a  set  of  cold  unfeelini^  pennnts,  ana  hence  the 
rcaiier  fueling  Donne's  worst  lines  cited  in  illustration  of 

that  remark,  may  easily  imagino  that  he  never  did  any- 
thing better,  and  lot  him  down  aa  n  men  pedantic 
rbymnr. 

The  &et  is,  that '  quaint  ooneeit^  are  only  the  defbrroities 

of  Donne's  poetical  spirit:  the  man  himself  had  a  rich  vein 
of  poetry,  which  was  rarely  concealed  even  when  most  la- 
boriously encumbcrc<l.  while  some  of  his  piece*,  both  for 
tliought  and  even  melody,  are  absolute  i^fiiuH.  His  fault, 
far  from  beinf;  coldness,  is  too  inueii  erolie  forvour ;  he 
allows  his  imagination  to  run  loose  into  the  mo«t  prurient 
eayrenions ;  and  in  some  of  his  amatory  pieces,  the  con- 
cetto stand  as  a  eonective  to  their  excessive  vannth.  H  is 
satires,  tfaoo^h  written  in  a  measure  inconceivably  harsh, 
are  models  of  strength  and  energ^r.  Tlieir  merits  were  dis- 
covered by  Pepe,  who  (to  use  bis  own  odd  phrase)  trans- 
lated them  into  EngUsh. 

Donne's  principal  theological  works,  besides  sermons,are 
tiie  •  PseudoMartyr,'  and  a  treatise  ag^t  auieid^  e^led 

*  Bia-thanatos.' 

We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  those  readers  who 
study  the  prtKress  of  their  own  language  to  one  ftiet,  and 
that  is,  that  irailst  many  of  the  pieces  of  Donne,  written  in 
lyric  measures,  are  absolute  music,  what  ho  baa  eomposod 
in  the  heroic  measure  is  painfully  uneonth  and  haiborous. 
Thiis,  though  the  inrention  of  heroic  verse  took  place  at  an 
early  period  (it  is  attributc<l  toChauc*r>,  we  find  that  a  lan- 
guage must  be  in  a  highly  cultivated  stalo  beAm  this  kind 
of  verse  can  bo  written  in  perfection. 

DOOM  or  DOUM,  a  remarkable  ralm-trec  exclusively 
inhabiting  Upper  Ei$ypt,  especially  the  ncn^hbourhoud  of 
Thebes,  whence  it  is  named  Cucifera  Thebaica.  Its  stem, 
instead  of  growing  without  branches  like  other  palms,  forks 
two  or  three  tiroes,  thus  assuming  the  appearance  of  a 
Pa-i  Innn.  Clumps  of  it  occur  near  Thebes;  the  fruit  is 
about  the  sixe  of  an  orange,  angular,  irregularly  formed,  of 


a  reddish  colour,  and  has  a  spongy,  tastelm,  but  nutritions 
rincL  The  albumen  of  the  seed  is  hartl  and  semitrans- 
parent,  and  is  turned  into  beads  and  other  little  oma- 
mcnu.  Galmer  described  it  under  the  name  of  Hyph»ne 


DOOMS.  FALflINO  OF,  a  term  of  the  old  Scots  law. 
wmiewhnf  similar  in  import  with  anpeal  of  false  doom  in 
the  l;iw  of  Kngland.  A  d^wm  or  judgment  thus  faUfd  or 
I'imrRed  with  injustice,  w;w.  of  old  taken  from  the  bailies  of 
burglw  to  the  court  of  Four-boroutclis,  and  from  the  court 
baron  or  freeholder's  court  to  the  court  of  ihc  sheriff,  thonce 
to  the  jiutioe  ayre,  and  thence  to  the  parltaoMnt.  But  on 
the  institution  <nthe  court  of  session,  in  1532,  anewmethod 
of  review  was  established,  the  proceedings  of  the  inferior 
courU  beusg  thenceforward  carried  into  the  court  of  session 
by  advocation,  suspension,  and  reduction,  a  form  of  pmress 
derived  from  the  tnbunaU  of  modern  Rome,  and  from  the 
eourl  of  -cssion  to  parlianielit  by  protest  for  remcid  of  laW, 
and  now  to  the  Huumj  of  Lords  i)y  ap)>ei«l. 

TiieriMl  juri^.diclion  of  the  eu'irt  of  justiciary  declined 
uninediutely  on  the  institution  of  the  court  of  session.  By 
Ihc  Jurisdiction  Act,  however.  20  Geo.  II.,  a  power  of  appeal 
to  a  limited  extent  was  again  bestowed  on  the  circuit  court 
of  justiciary,  and  a  {ffoeess  of  appeal  laid  down  entiivly  in 
the  spirit  of  the  sntient  falsing  of  dooms.  Tliis  mcth*Kl  of 
appeal  has,  with  some  slight  alterations,  been  continued  to 
the  present  time. 

Fur  the  old  falsing  of  dooms,  sec  i^tat.  Wilhe.  10;  I4'29, 
c.  116;  1471,  c.  41  :  c.  'J.^.  -.yj. 

DOONGURl*ORE,  a  small  principality,  situated  in  the 
district  of  Bagur  and  province  oi^ Gujerat,  in  a  hilly  tract,  as 
to  which  but  few  particulars  are  known.  This  principality 
was  formerly  united  to  Odeypore,  in  Rajpootana.  and  the 
rajah  of  Dooneurpore  still  clainMaeniority  over  the  reigning 
sovereign  of  Odcyporc,  but  this  distinction  is  merely  nomi- 
nal, and  there  is  m  faiH  no  political  connexion  betwciMi  the 
two  rajahs.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitantsof  IXiongur- 
pore  are  Uheels,  who  are  considered  to  be  tho  Aborigines  of 
the  country.  Some  y^r»  ago  the  rajah  to  preserve  hts 
authority,  which  was  threatened  by  the  more  powerfbl 
among  his  sui^oolfl,  took  some  bands  of  Sindcs  into  his  pay, 
but  they  soon  usurped  all  power,  and  were  provinj;  de- 
structive to  the  couutrv,  when  the  n^ah  sought  and  obtained 
the  piotcotion  of  the  Bnglish  under  whoae  mtervention  the 
country  has  recovered  from  the  desolate  condition  to  which  it 
had  been  reduced.  The  town  of  Doongurpore,  the  capitnl, 
b  situated  in  J:!'  j-l'  N.  lat.  and  io' E.  long.:  abmit  '(.'> 
miles  north-east  from  Ahmedabad.  A  lake  near  tbis  town 
is  said  io  hsm  its  ntouttds  cnusttueted  with  solid  bbeks  of 
marble. 

DOOR  and  DOORWAY,  the  catnnee  leading  hitoa 
public  or  private  edifice^  and  the  opening  orentrance  way  into 
an  apartment  or  ftmn  one  apartment  to  another.  This  war 

is  closed  with  tlie  door,  which  is  generally  made  of  wooff, 
and  hung  to  one  of  the  sides  or  jambs  of  the  doorway.  The 
name  door  is  from  the  Saxon  part  of  wur  language,  but  it  is 
one  of  tho^c  roots  whirli  occur  al-o  intheco^ate  lani^uagcs, 
as  the  Gre  1.  ;  ;  I  Latin.  The  dooruay  consists  of  a  sill,  or 
horizontal  pieiu  laid  on  ilie  ground,  the  perpendiculur  pieces, 
architraves  or  jamb-,  called  also  by  Vitruvius  the  antc- 
pagmenta,  and  the  lintel,  or  piece  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
jambs.  According  to  Vitruvius  (iv.  4),  who  gives  general 
rules  for  the  proportions  of  the  pertalsoif  temples,  the  hypo- 
thyron,  or  aperture  fbr  doors,  sbeutd  ho  as  follows The 

heiglil  from  the  pavement  io  the  n  of  the  temple 

bemx  divided  into  three  parts  and  a  ii.i;t,  m  i  of  the  w  hole 
parts  were  allowed  Ibr  the  height  of  i lie  :  These  two 
parts  were  sulidisitlcd  into  twelve  smaller  parts,  of  which 
five  and  a  halt  w  ere  allowed  as  the  width  of  the  door  at  the 
base ;  and  the  upper  part  was  contracted  according  to  tho 
following  rules :  if  not  more  than  16  feet  high,  the  contrac- 
tion was  ono-third  of  the  width  of  the  jamb  on  the  fiiee;  if 
the  height  was  more  than  16,  and  not  exceeding  25  feet,  a 
fourth  part  of  the  width  of  the  jamb  only  was  employed; 
and  from  beyond  25  feet,  and  not  exceeding  30  feet  one- 
eighth  only.  Doors  higher  in  praportion  were  made  pcr< 
pendicular. 

The  Egyptian  doorway  is  perpendicular,  and  consists  of 
two  fiat  arcliitraves  of  stone,  with  a  Hat  lintel  surmounted 
by  an  astragal  moulding,  above  which  is  a  ftiese  terminated 
with  a  bold  caveito  and  fillet.  The  doorway  incloserl  be- 
tween the  architraves  and  lintel  is  narrow  in  its  proportions. 
The  Ibrm  of  the  dow  itself  (if  there  ever  was  one  used)  is 
unknown. 
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EgTptiaii  Door  front  D«nd*rilu 

The  Greek  doonrav  is  oHen  inclined  invards,  or  con- 
Inirted  al  the  top ;  it  has  also  a  peculiar  lintel  or  top-atone, 
with  mouldin;^  running  round  it  and  meeting  the  ends  »t' 
the  architraves,  and  forming  two  elbows,  thus : 


4 .   

Ofcek  lintal  liMd,  ihoiriDg  tba  mannvr  is  wbicb  the  ueMUare  raouMing  !• 

furmrd  ruuod  k. 

The  mouldings  of  the  architraves  are  delicately  formed, 
and  decorated  with  ornaments,  and  a  frieze  and  cornice  sup- 
ported on  consoles  are  sometimes  added.  The  decorations 
of  the  Kreriheium  doorway  arc  very  rich,  but  the  ^izo  of  our 
cut  precludes  the  possibiliiy  of  giving  them.  We  have  no 
exam,  le  of  the  fi)rm  suid  CDnstrurtion  of  a  Greek  door. 


4     &  (• 

>!cale  of  Fret. 


Girck  Doorn-a;  of  ih«  Errclliriiiisi ;  Ifom  T>aii>1<lson'«  wmfc  on  Toort. 

Tlio  Riiman  doorway  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Greek, 
except  that  the  elbows  or  projections  of  the  nnhitm^c 


TDouldings  over  the  lintels  arc  of  rare  occurrence,  as  well 
as  the  inclination  of  (he  jambs  or  their  contraction  at  the 
tops:  they  occur  however  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli, 
and  of  ricrcules  at  Cora.  The  bronze  do<jr  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome,  of  which  we  have  given  a  cut,  is  not  we 
believe  altogether  an  antique  model.  The  bronze  door  of 
the  temple  of  Romulus  at  Rome  is  however  an  antique 
door.   (Donaldson  on  Doort,  plates.)    Some  notion  of  tlte 


It  90  30  40  10 

Scalt  of  Feet. 

PintliiM>n  Door  >nd  Doorway  ;  from  Donaldaon'*  work  on  I>oora. 


construction  and  panelling  of  antient  doors  may  be  derived 
from  the  above  work.  Many  beautifiil  models  of  modem 
doorways  exist  at  Rome,  and  in  various  cities  of  Italy.  A 
careful  study  of  them  cannot  fail  to  improve  the  taste  of  the 
architect.  The  modern  bronze  doors  of  the  Baptistery  at 
Florence  and  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  are  unrivalled  for  their 
size,  design,  and  beauty  of  workmanship. 

Wooden-framed  doors,  either  single  or  double,  consist  of 
-t)le8  or  upright  side  pieces,  rails  or  horizontal  pieces 
tenoned  into  the  styles,  and  panels  or  thinner  pieces  of 


Common  riaard  Door.    !■  I,  I,  1,  fisni'l* :     9.  ilylct;  8, 3,  arc hilTsW. 
*anbi  1  4,  lintrl ;  6,  6,  raJla ;  6,  6,  6,  inunD^uoii  7,  aUL 
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vood  ht  into  giMVei  in  the  computOMiits  fotmA  bj  Urn 
joining  ib»  nuTs  and  styles  together.  Munnioni,  «  eomip- 

tion  ofinuUi  lis,  are  ^h  uri  lipiight  pieces  let  into  thu  rails. 
Tho  panel)*  im^u  ulu-n  n  inuulilia^  running  round  tlieir 
edge-,  iMilit  r  on  y>iu-  ur  both  side*.  For  the  technical  terms 
of  I'mmed  doors,  the  reader  may  consult  Nir-hoUou's  Dic- 
tionary ;  and  for  the  besit  general  information  on  doora,  the 
recent  work  of  T.  L.  Donaldson  on  Doors. 

DOOR,  GOTHIC.   [Gothic  Abobitictdeb.] 

DOOIIN I K.  (Tod&nayO 

DORA'DO  (conitdhitionX  the  tword-flth,  a  eonstollBtion 

of  H  isiT,  slUiiitt'd  in  tho  southern  hL-iu!  i  liv-  and  cut 
nearly  m  half  by  a  Une  ioioing  a  Ajrg&s  and  u  l^ndaai.  The 
prineipal  itnn  an  fblknia. 
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DORAT.  CLAU1>B  JOSEPH,  was  ham  at  Fuit  in  the 

vetir  1731.  ll,i\iiit:  acuiisiilom!  '  ■  f'  t me Lu  devoted  himielf 
entire!)  to  poelry,u.iid  ^irudiu'cd  u  L^iabt-r  of  tragedies,  which, 
though  some  were  successful,  drt  "  <in  him  turrt-'Uts  of  ritii- 
cuie  from  contemporary  wita.  lie  neeius  however  to  have 
attained  some  reputation  as  a  writer  nf  the  lighter  class  of 
poems.  He  bad  a  great  passion  for  bringing  out  splendid 
oditiona  of  his  ovn  works,  .and  the  cost  of  vignettea  and  tail 
piocaa  nonsuoMd  ilia  fortune.  He  died  in  the  year  1780. 

The  vor\s»  of  Dorat  fill  twenty  volumes,  hnt  they  are 
not  liiu'hlv  eitim:ite<l.  La  IlariU'  will  si;arci'ly  allow  hiiu 
inodioc, ;!y.  La  Jh  rlttmution  Tludlralf,  ;»  work  on  the  pro- 
rer  dop.ir'.iiii-iit  ol"  ;u  iors,  i-i  considered  hii  chef  d'fciivro; 
but,  lliouga  it  ts  repieie  with  wholesome  advice  to  pertbr- 
mcrs,  it  is  doficient  in  everything  that  can  be  called  poetry. 
His  lighter  tales  in  verse  arc  told  with  naiveti  and  hu- 
mour ;  of  iXwsM  Alphoiue  enjovs  the  beat  fOputaUoD,  but 
Ib^  are  terribly  indecent.  His  dramas  an  enliieljr  fOl^ 
gotten. 

It  should  ho  observed  that  th»^  edition  of  the  works  of 
D<irat  in  ivreniy  volumes  i;?  uilunu'd  with  tMif;riivin^s  supe- 
rior to  most  works  »f  tho  time  ;  uiul  tlimii^li  wc  may  blame 
the  author  for  hi.s  prtxiiguiity  in  lavisiuug  hi.s  fortune  un 
such  oriiaroents,  we  must  not  refuse  the  prai.^u  v\  liu  li  is  duo 
ttt  his  Jn^to.  ron^^idering  that  these  cltuice  engravings  were 
made  at  \\\^  •l^vll  sajigestwa, 

DORCHESTER,  a  borough  and  marketHtowa.  hat: 
s^arate  juriidietian,  in  the  diviaioa  of  Dwebeater 
conaty  of  I>»wti  120  nilea  aoutb-vest  by  west  ftom  Lon- 
don. 

Dcrc  licitT  was  called  by  the  Romans  '  Durnoyaria,' and 
'  DurkDuui.'  llutcLais,  in  his  hi.story  of  Dorsietshire.  sayit 
that  the  first  part  of  tlto  name  Dtirchester  is  from  Dar,  or 
Dwr,  in  antient  British,  tratn;  which  seems  tho  best  ojuuiou. 
By  the  Saxons  it  was  c  ilU- 1  '  Dornccaster,'  from  whence  wo 
hare  the  modem  name  Dorchester.  IthaaahKi  been  called 
'Vilbi  Regalia.*  to  distinguish  it  from  Dorehester  in  Ox- 
fordshire, called  '  Vdla  Episcopalis.' 

Placed  on  the  '  Via  Icenia'  (the  Icknield  street),  it  must 
liavi'  been  a  place  (>f  home  i!ii]iorlanr«!  in  the  time  of  tlic 
Sa\nns,  :is  tuu  luiuis  Wore  «,tabliihed  lastv  by  King  Atljel- 
!-tan.  The  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1613;  3U0 
houses,  aiid  the  churches  of  the  Hol^Trinity  and  All  Saints, 
were  toullyconiamed;  and  the  loss  BeatimitodbjHulebiBS 
at  the  enofUMnii  aum  of  2ou,otio/. 

Many  aeveie  battles  were  fought  in  tboTiejuity  of  Dor^ 
Chester  between  the  king's  aim  the  narliamemtary  forces 
during  the  civil  war.  At  the  a&sizcs  ncld  here  on  the  3rd 
uf  Sept€iul>Li-,  Ifi^j,  liy  Juflu'e  JelFcries  mid  four  other 
judges,  out  of  3U  persons  trie>l  on  a  charge  uf  bemg  impli- 
catixl  in  Monmouth's  r«b<  ilio;i,  29  were  found  gudty  and 
senteneed  to  death.  Tlie  following  da;  292  personspleaded 
gufl^.  Mid  M  van  oidand  As  «M«tttioiu  JoluiTMtelua* 


who  wrola  tJis  'Observator*  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  wa« 
sentenced  to  he  whipped  in  every  town  in  the  county  once 

a  year,  Viut  on  liis  petitioning  lo  be  han^'cil  as  a  miti ionium 
of  Ills  puiii.shiiie»t,  he  was  repne\cd,  aad  aubsequently  oar- 

doned. 

Tite  manor  of  Dorchester  has  passed  through  the  handsof 
a  great  many  families,  and  in  the  1  Itb  year  of  tliu  reign  of 
King  Henry  IV.  appears  to  have  been  the  king's  dameiQe 
borough.  In  the  1  St  of  Henry  V.  the  profits  ttf  the  borough 
Were  eonftrmed  to  the  burgesses  at  a  fee- farm  rent  of 
The  rent  was  subsequently  granted,  and  is  now  paid,  to  the 
Hardwicke  family. 

The  corporation  elaim  a  pri  scriptire  riiihl,  but  ihcy  have 
charters  of  Kdvvard  111.,  Charles  I.,  an'i  of  other  reigns: 
tho  povernuig  charier  is  that  of  the  51  h  Charles  I.  The 
osM/e.^  and  courts  of  auarter-sessiuns  for  the  county  and  for 
the  borough  are  held  here;  as  well  as  a  oourt  of  record  B<id 
a  oourt  loot.  A  high  steward  is  appo'mted  ibr  liib. 

The  bomudi  baa  returned  two  members  to  parliament 
sinoe  the  43rd  year  of  the  Teign  of  King  EdwaraT..  but,  by 
the  Boundary  Act,  tho  boundaries  are  roiisideiabU  ex- 
tended, ami  include  Kordiugtuu,  Colleton  Row,  and  part  of 
Trinity  parish.  an<l  include  a  population  of  4940  inhabitants. 
Tho  pupulttliun  of  the  town  itself  is  3033,  of  whom  1552 
are  females. 

The  town  of  Dorchester  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  slight 
elevation  near  the  river  Frome,  and  consists  princij)ally  of 
three  spaciuua  alieota^  which  are  wril  naved  and  lighted. 
A  deligbtftU  walk,  well  abaded»  anrrounns  two'thirds  of  the 
town.  Raeea  am  annually  held  here  in  September ;  :ind  a 
tbetitie  was  erected  in  182B.  The  shire  hall  is  a  nliun 
buildimr  of  Portland  stone,  and  is  cidumurhuuvly  lineil  up. 
The  L'aol,  built  in  1*95,  contains  tiie  county  gaui,  the  housu 
of  curreetuii).  and  the  penitentiary:  tho  interior  is  dividad 
into  four  wings,  communicating  by  cast-iron  bridges. 

Tile  trade  is  now  very  trilling,  but  in  the  reigns  of  Kin^ 
Charles  I.  and  James  1.  the  muiufacturing  of  cloth  was 
carried  on  to  some  extent :  the  market-days  are  Saturday 
and  Wednesday.  There  are  fiila  on  Trinity  Monday,  St 
John  the  Baptist's,  and  on  St.  Jnnes's  days ;  the  three  last 
arc  principally  for  sheep  and  lamli^  for  which  Dorchester 
is  celebrated,  A  tract  of  land,  called  l'"ordim;ton  Field, 
partly  meadow,  partly  arable,  serrounds  a  portion  of  the 
town :  its  soU  is  particularly  adapted  fur  the  fi^cdiug  of  cat- 
tle, and  it  extends  over  a  surfiiee  mvub  milaa  in  cinun- 
fiirence,  without  any  inclosures. 

The  town  ia  divided  into  three  parishes,  All  Saints  (eom- 
mndy  ealhd  All  Hallows),  Bt.  FMrn,  and  the  Holy  Ttint^, 
and  is  in  the  arehdeaoonry  of  Dorset  and  dioeeae  of  Bristol. 
St.  Peter's  church  contains  some  curious  mununients,  is 
spaciuu,>,  well  built,  and  consists  of  a  eliaiuel,  nave,  aisles, 
and  an  iMubatlled  t[)^ver,  '.lU  feel  in  height.  The  living  of 
Tnnity  is  by  far  the  best,  beint;  now  worth  439/.  a  year. 
Tiiere  are  also  places  of  worship  for  Baptiita,  Indapflodontal, 
Wealman  Methodists,  and  Unitarian.-;. 

A  ire*  giamroar-scbool  was  founded  and  endowed  by 
Mr.  Thomaa  Hardy  in  tho  year  1679.  the  government  of 
which  is  Teated  in  trustees.  It  baa  two  ashibitions,  of 
10/.  per  annum,  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  one 
of  5/.  per  annum  to  any  college  of  either  Umversity.  A 
second  school,  founded  prior  to  the  grauiniar-school,  was 
refoundcd  in  1623  by  llie  corporation,  tlie  iimler  of  which 
instructs  five  boys  gratuitously  in  rcatlint;.  wntm^',  and 
arithmetic.  There  arc  almshouses,  founded  by  Sir  Robert 
Napier  in  1615,  by  Matthew  Chubb  in  1619 ;  and  theWlieto 
stone  almsbousets  Ibr  the  support  of  four  couples,  or  four 
single  persima 

'The  town  was  strongly  fbrtiflod  and  entirely  surnmnded 
by  a  wall,  when  in  possession  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  site 
where  an  antient  castle  stood  ia  still  called  Castle  Green. 
The  building  itself  was  totally  demolished,  and  a  priory  for 
Franciscan  monks  was  constructed  out  of  tiie  nuUeiial  -  by 
one  of  theChidiock  family,  in  the  reign  of  Kdward  III., 
nsar  the  ait*  of  the  old  castle.  The  church  of  tho  priory 
wat  puUed  down  at  the  Rdbrmation.  and  the  house  bedwne 
the  tmidenee  of  Sir  Francis  Ashley,  and  waa  aubaeqasintly 
converted  into  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house. 

Teaselated  pavements,  Roman  urns,  and  a  quantity  of 
coins  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Vespasian,  Coiisiantinc,  and 
other  Roman  emperois,  ha^e  been  duj^  up  m  tl'.e  vicinity 
o!'  J )  ;  I  'lest'.-r. 

DOKDUGNE.  A  river  in  the  south  of  France,  rises  in 
tb»  dapMUamt  «f  Pujr  da  MflMk  <nt  Um  ibift  «t  M«ftt 
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Dor,  tlie  »ni  n.if  of  which  (Puy  do  San«'y,  C22  J  feet  high) 
is  the  hisihc!:,i  J  .lilt  of  crtntral  Franco.  The  Donh>t;nc  Hows 

Est  the  to^Mis  of  Bort,  ArLri'utat.  and  Bcnvilieu.  all  in  il:e 
partmont  of  Corrcze,  to  lltu  juiictitiH  ot  llie  Core. 
From  tlio  junman  of  the  C6re  the  cour>e  of  the  Dordoj;nc 
uwestwaixl:  at  M  n  ronne,  14  miles  below  the  junc  ii>n, 
the  navigation  coniincin  rs ;  wA  •tLiincuil.  abi)u»  40  mile^ 
bdovMayronuo,  thts  DurdoglM  racehm  the  Vezi-re,  a  )iavi- 
g*ble  trilrotary,  whi«lt  riiM  in  the  d«|MirtiBnit  of  Corr^ze, 
n nrl  hA>  a  Routh-westam  eoiVM  of  about  lOD  mU«».  [COR- 
WK7.E.]  .\t  Libourne.  70  mite*  below  the  junction  of  the 
Vt'2tTe,  llio  DindiK^no  loceives  tliL"  Is^c.  its  1ari;i'st  tri!iu- 
tarv,  whii  li  rises  in  the  (ii-i)arltiu  nl  of  Yieune,  and  liiis  a 
ftjinh-wi'st  c  oiii-si.'  uf  m-arly  I  JO  miles.  About  t'i  imk-s 
below  the  junction  of  liie  Ule,  the  Dordogno  unites  vinh 
the  Garonne,  and  forms  the  icstuar>'  of  the  Girondc. 
ll«  whole  length  is  about  240  to  25U  miles,  for  more  than 
130  of  vhich  it  is  navigable.  The  tide  flows  up  to  Castillon, 
neuly  50  miles  above  its  janetum  with  the  Gatonne :  and 
•omeiimes  at  spring  tides,  when  tbe  water  in  the  Ttver  It 
low,  sets  in  with  a  violence  which  o\erwheIms  everything. 
The  anchors  of  the  boats  and  vessels  moored  in  the  stream 
are  earned  away,  the  cables  hruki  ii,  and  the  vessels  wreeki'<l. 
unless  the  owners  iiavc  taken  the  jireeaution  to  phice  ihcju 
in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  where  the  depth  of  the  water 
diminishes  the  vinlctu-e  of  the  stream.  This  violent  flow 
of  the  tide  is  called  /,*-  Meuearet;  tlie  noiso  which  it  makes 
nay  be  heard  .a  far  off  at  levan  or  eight  miles.  [BoBS.j 

The  Dorrlo^no  is  notked  in  the  writings  uf  Aummuu 
and  Sidonius  ApollinaiM.  in  the  4tb  and  6tk  eaDtariea 
under  the  name  of  Duranitis.  Gregory  oTTMin,  in  the 
6th  century,  calls  it  Dorotionia  ;  and  Eginhard  (9th  cen- 
tury) Donionia.  Dordonia,  the  L;itini7.ed  form  of  Dordogne, 
first  aiUH-ars  in  the  writings  of  Aymoin  or  Almoin  in  the 
end  of  the  10th  or  beginning  of  the  1  ith  century. 

DORDOONB.  a  department  in  the  south  of  France, 
tfthipg  ita  name  from  the  river  just  described.  Its  figure 
appraxiinates  to  that  of  an  equilateral  tnau^lu.  having  its 
siue^  rcspoi  ctivflly  ftcing  the  8..  N.E.  aod  N.W.  it  it 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  department  of  Haute 
Vienne ;  on  tho  E.  by  that  of  Correze ;  un  the  S.F.  bv  that  i  f 
Lot ;  on  tho  S.  by  that  of  Lot  and  Garonne  ;  on  tbu  S. \V.  L\ 
that  of  Gironde ;  on  the  W.  (for  a  very  short  distance)  by  that 
of  Charente  Infcricure  ;  and  on  the  N.W.  by  that  of  Cha- 
rente.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  [a  al>i>ut  80  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  about  7i  miles.  Tlio 
ana  of  the  department,  according  to  M.  Malte  Brun,  is  3640 
aquan  a^ilaa ;  ntfluv  niara  than  toe  joint  ana  of  the  Enj^iah 
eonntfet  of  TVcnrftill:  and  Suflblk;  no  popolacion  fn  1898  «u 
4^^  -  "'f  fnot  more  tlian  12-17ths  of  the  population  of  the 
two  English  ojuntics  just  mentioned),  giving  1,1.3  itihabi- 
tanls  to  a  square  mile.  Perigueux,  tho  capitul,  on  the  Isle, 
(population  m  1832,  8700  for  the  town,  or  H'JuG  for  tlic 
whole  commune,)  is  about  264  miles  in  a  .straight  line 
8.8. W.  of  Burii^  or  294  miles  by  the  road  through  Orleans, 
Vieraon,  CSbttannroux,  and  Limo^ 

lliera  are  no  varyjofty  hiUa  in  thia  departoient.  The 
hilU  which  run  N^HT.  mnn  the  mountaina  of  Auvergno 
send  off  a  subordinate  chain  which  just  crosses  the  northern 
part  of  the  dejiartrnetit  near  Nontron.  Other  hills  of  lower 
elevation  traverse  the  department,  and  form,  except  in  the 
instance  of  the  two  i;reat  rivers,  the  Dordognc  ana  the  Isle, 
narrow  valleys,  which  are  liable  to  bo  inundated  and  da- 
maged by  the  floods.  Titc  depart  ment  is  watered  by  the  Dor- 
dogne,  which  passes  through  it  from  E.  to  W. ;  and  is 
navigable  throughout  thia  fMCt  of  its  course.  The  Vezdro 
onteia  this  department  from  that  of  Corrdze,  and  flows  past 
Montignac,  where  it  faeeomoa  narinhle  into  the  llndogna. 
The  Isle  arises  in  the  department  <a  Haute  Vienna,  and  en- 
tcrinz  thai  of  Dordo^^^ne  on  the  N.E.,  flo«s  through  it  in  a 
S.W.  direction,  unld  it  enters  the  department  of  Gironde  a 
few  miles  abo%*e  its  junction  with  the  nordo;;no.  The 
Dronne  rises  in  the  departmeal  of  Haute  Vieiine,  and 
entering  that  of  Duidogne,  flows  through  it  or  along  the 
border  until  it  enters  tho  department  of  Gironde,  and 
nnttaa  with  the  Isle.  These  are  the  principal  rivers.  Of 
the  tmallMr  onea»  tho  Niionnab  which  raaeivaa  dio  Bdleand 
the  Pude.  iUlt  into  the  1>ronne ;  at  do  alto  the  Bonleu 
and  the  Colic:  the  Loue,  the  Haute  Vezere  fwliich  rises 
in  the  department  of  Ctirriize).  the  Veni,  the  Salauihi  e,  and 
the  (Jiaudo  Durchc,  fall  inin  tho  Isle:  the  Boune  fall*  into 
the  Vezdre;  and  the  Melve,  the  Coou,  the  Couze,  the 
Oaudon  raiM  wiA  tlw  I«ivhib  into  d»  Dutdofnt!  tlio 


Bandiat*  in  tbn  noctham  part  of  the  daiiartiMnt,  balonfli  lo 
t  he  basin  of  the  Cbatrente,  and  the  Diopt  and  the  Allemame, 

in  the  southern  part,  to  that  of  the  Garonne. 

'The  soil  is  far  from  productive:  ttic  calcareous  rock  ofloa 
pre'^euls  its  bare  surface,  or  is  coveied  only  with  heath, 
broom,  and  chestnut-trees,  whieii  occupy  tmiuetise  tracts. 
Sometimes  the  continuity  of  ttiese  and  lands  is  broken 
only  by  tho  intervention  of  marshes.  Rich  and  fertile  spots 
occur,  as  it  wete,  accidentally  in  the  midst  of  this  district 
Xhe  grain  barveata  would  be  inaulBcient  for  the  au]taert  of 
the  inhebitantt,  ware  they  not  eked  out  by  the  uae  of  dieat' 
nuts  lis  HukI  ;  hut  of  tho  produce  of  the  v.neyards  more  than 
half  1.4  iold  as  wiuc  or  converted  into  brandy  for  exportation. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  is  considerable:  it 
consists  of  pit  coal,  manganese,  and  several  other  articles, 
especially  if' >n.  But  that  which  entitles  this  department 
to  the  consideration  uf  epicures  is  the  white  wine  of  Berge- 
rac,  the  delicacy  of  the  pork,  the  abundance  of  red  partrid^t, 
the  excellent  uko  whicn  are  found  in  the  ponda,  the  liquenn^ 
the  floe  ednnetbnaiy  of  Ferinueux.  am.  alMva  m,  the 
trullUatrtiidi  the  diatxietioand  that  town  aflSxda.'  (Malte 
Brun.) 

The  department  contains  635  communes,  aod  is  divided 
iutulive  suroiuhs.setiicnts  orsub-prefectur«>9,  viz.,  Perigueux, 
oontnil(IOI,.VJ7  iiihabilanls);  Nontron,  m  the  north  (&i,|22 
inhabitants) ;  Bergerac,  m  the  south  (1  i6,ttii7  nibabitanta); 
Sarlat,  in  the  east  (109.430  inhabitants);  and  Riberac^  in 
the  vest  (72,774  inhabitants).  Of  the  towns,  Perigneux 
and  Bergerac  on  the  Dordogne  (population,  SSMfer  the 
town,  8557  for  the  whole  oommunab)  an  detciibad  in  thair 
respective  articles. 

Sarlat  is  between  the  Dordogne  and  the  Voz^re,  on  a 
brook  which  (lows  into  the  former  and  in  a  deep  valley. 
The  neighbourhood  abounds  with  copper  and  iron  mines, 
coal-pits,  and  miU-stonc  quarries.  The  population  of  Sarlat 
in  1832  was  391 7  for  the  town,  or  6056  for  the  whole  eoB* 
muno.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  mafcing  papat. 
Though  it  is  su  small  a  place,  Sarhit  waa  before  the  Revo- 
latiott  a  biahop'a  aee.  The  biahop  waa  a  tulftagan  <^  the 
archbithon  of^ Bordeaitx.  Sariat  wat  one  of  the  ttrong> 
hrdils  of  the  Huguenots,  and  wa-;  twice  beilagied  in  tSt 
relii^ious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Kilierac  is  oij  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the  Dronne  in  a 
fertile  plain,  in  which  corn  and  hemp  are  grown,  and  sent 
to  Bordeaux.  There  arc  at  Riberac  the  remains  of  a 
titrong  castle,  once  belonging  to  the  viscounts  of  Tiuenne. 
The  |wpulation  of  the  whole  commune  in  1S32  watWM; 
that  of  the  town  ia  not  dittingniahed.  Riberac  it  net  an  or 
near  any  main  road. 

Nontron  is  on  the  Bandiat,  in  the  norll  ?rn  part  of  the 
department.  The  inhabitants  amounted  in  is.ii  to  -^l.ij 
for  the  town,  or  .V24r>  for  the  whole  coniniune.  TlleV  nia- 
1  nuf.icture  leather  and  common  cutlery,  and  carry  on  trade 
m  the  iron  proiluced  by  the  mines  andwiOUgbt  in  the 
forges  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Beside  the  above,  which  are  the  capitals  of  arro[Klis>«- 
menta,  there  an  in  the  north,  St.  Jean-de-CoUe,  on  Uio 
rirer  Oolle;  Mafeuil  and  Thiviert,  on  the  Bblle  ;  and  La 
Roche -Beaucour,  on  the  Nixonne.  Tlie  last  is  oti  the  road 
from  Paris  to  Pcrigueux,  20  or  21  miles  from  the  latter, 
and  consists  of  one  crooked,  stoeu  and  ill-pavcd  street,  w  iiii 
ill-built  houses.  Tho  situation  nowever  is  pleasant.  Tho 
inhabitants  are  yi\en  by  Vayjse  de  Villieis  (a  d  IhIS)  at 
1500.  Many  sheep,  whose  flesh  is  in  good  esteem,  are  fed 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  aaalarn  part  then  MS  Bx- 
cidcuil,  near  the  Loue,  Terrasaon  and  Montignae  on  the 
Vezilrc,  and  St.  C^prien  on  the  Dordogne.  Montignae  had 
in  1S32  a  population  of  2629  for  the  town,  and  3922  for  the 
whole  commune :  the  navigation  of  the  Vctire  begins  here. 
Terraason  ii  on  the  road  from  Perigueu\  to  Hrives  and 
Tulle.  St.  C)pneu  had  in  1832  a  population  of  1541  for 
the  town,  or  2375  for  the  whole  commune. 

In  the  western  part  are  i>U  Auluye  and  La  Roche-Cha- 
laus  or  ChalaLs,  on  the  Dronne,  and  La  Tour  Blanche,  near 
the  source  of  the  Pude ;  and  Villofrancbe-de-Loucbapt,  be- 
tween the  Isle  and  the  Dordogne  :  these  are  all  very  small 
plaoaa.  In  the  south  are  Kyroet,  on  the  Dropt ;  Beaumont, 
ontheCbarc;  IssigiSac,  Beh-<ds,Biron,Moopazier.andanotlier 
Villefranche.  Iklve ,  l  i  t,  in  1832,  a  (Mpulation  of  1781 
for  the  town,  or  2  tu.i  tor  the  whole  commune.  A  consi- 
derable quantity  of  nut-oil  is  made  here.  Biron  mus  a 
barony  held  by  the  Mar^ohal  de  Btrou,  one  of  the  chief 
aqipoBlanofBaiuriy..  andinwMnditndndvia&fQMr 
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of  the  son  of  the  Klarccbal,  who  wqa  oiWrward*  bebesdcd 
ibr  a  conspirac7  against  Henti 

In  the  eentM  of  the  department  are  Bnntomc  and 
Bonrdtfille*.  on  the  Dronne ;  St  Astier,  on  the  Isle ;  and  La 

Linde,  on  the  Dordogno.  Brantomc  has  a  pop\il;iti.jii  ui" 
nearly  luiHi.  Accorditij;  to  the  *  Dirtionnaire  tJnivci  -vlU' 
lie  l;i  France'  (  Isn  i),  tha  maniifa<-:\iros  of  BriuilHme 
were  s«rgt»«,  hosiery,  and  cotton  and  woollen  yani.  There 
was  at  this  place  a  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  by  Charlo- 
nngno,  a.d.  "6!>.  This  abbey  was  held  in  comraeudam  by 
Pierre  de  Bourdeillcs,  author  of  the  well-known  'M£niOtrcs 
do  BfaatfioM-'  TIm  town  of  Bourdeaios  »  mid  by  BxpHly 
to  have  an  antient  eattfe.  The  inhalritanta  of  the  town 
were,  acrordini;  Id  tlio  '  Dirfiiinniin^  Universelle,'  enijaKed 
in  weaving  serges  and  other  light  wotjHi'jisi,  and  culti>n  hose. 

Not  far  from  thebourj,'  or  sni.Ul  (<(«  ti  of  Miretnoiit,  near 
the  Vexcre,  is  a  cavern  whose  ramifications  extend  for 
about  five  miles.  Another  cavern,  that  of  Mu»sidan,  in 
the  wciit  of  the  deportment,  is  remarkable  for  the  fountain 
of  Suurzar,  which  gushes  flom  it  and  forots  a  cascade. 

For  eodesiattical  porposMk  the  drawtmont  forms  the 
lUoccse  of  Ptrigueux,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffrngan  of 
the  archbishop  of  Bonlean\ :  far  the  wlministntinti  of 
justice,  it  is  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Kuyale 
uf  Bordeaux;  nnd  fl)r  military  affairs  it  is  comprehended 
ir  the  eleventh  (hvrnion,  of  which  the  liead  quartcrs  are  at 
I>>rdcaux.  It  -ends  seven  members  to  the  Chamber  of 
Ueputies.    (Matte  Brun;  B;il)ii:  Vayase  de  Villiers.) 

10  fsspoet  of  education,  tli a^jartmcnt  is  rather  behind 
tlie  avefBge  of  Fiance.  M.  Dupin  assigns  to  it,  in  the 
chart  suMoined  to  hla  'Foreas  Prodnotivet,  flse.  do  la 
France'  (Paris,  a.d.  1827),  OM  tOtis  cbUd  at  SObool  to 
evurv  104  inhabitants. 

DbRDRECHT.  [Dort] 

DO'Rf  A,  ANDRK'A,  was  born  la  1466  at  Oneglia,  in 
(he  vvesiern  Riviera  of  Genoa,  of  an  antient  noble  family, 
to  which  Oneglia  belonged  as  an  imperial  fief.  Having 
lost  hk  paiMits  at  an  early  ago,  Doria  embraced  the  pro- 
fe-!sion  of  mat,  ocrred  nndor  serond  prinoes  in  variouB  parts 
of  Italy,  and  lastly  entered  the  serrioe  of  Fkraneis  I.,  who 
made  him  commander  of  his  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Genoa  had  been  for  a  long  time  distracted  by  fiictions,  which 
had  brought  it  under  the  d  imitiion  itr  protection,  as  it  was 
styled,  of  the  Visronti  and  SCorza  dukes  of  Milan.  The 
French  having  coiuiuered  the  duchy  uf  Milan,  iilaccd  a 
garrLM>n  in  Genoa,  upon  condition  of  respecting  the  liber- 
ties of  the  citizen%  a  promise  which  tney  kept  with  the 
wui  fiuth  of  oonatteraci.  The  citisens  vero  oppteosed  in 
Tortous  ways,  and  Dofia  IniTins  reinonstrvlea  widi  the 
agents  of  Francis  in  behalf  of  his  countrymen,  a  secret 
order  came  for  his  arrent,  just  atier  his  nephew  and  lieu- 
tenant, Filippino  Doria,  had  gainwl  an  important  vii  tory 
for  the  Freiieh  over  the  imperial  lUct  near  tlic  coast  of 
Naples  in  The  French  were  then  besie^nni^  Naples 

lij"  land.  Barbozicux,  a  French  naval  otlirer,  was  ?eiit  lo 
Genoa  with  twelve  galleys  to  seize  on  the  pers<m  uf  Andrea 
Doria,  who,  having  had  intimation  of  this  design,  retired  into 
tlic  gulf  of  La  Spesia.  sent  for  his  nephew  to  join  bim  with 
the  galle)-it  wbicD  he  hnd  fitted  out  at  hisown  ogmoMSy  and 
offered  his  services  to  Charles  V.,  who  reeeivea  Mmirith 
f>pcn  arm*.  Doria  stipulated  with  Charles  that  Genoa,  as 
Soon  as  it  was  treed  from  the  French,  sliould  be  restored  to  its 
indejicndence  under  the  imperial  protection,  hut  no  foreign 
garrwon  or  government  should  be  admitted  into  it.  At  the 
same  tinie  he  engaged  to  ser\-e  the  emperor  with  twelve 
gUleya,  fitted  out  bv  nimself,  which  number  was  afterwards 
raisea  to  fifteen,  for  which  Charkt  agioed  to  pay  him 
»n.000  ducats  a  year.  I>oria  soon  after  ajnearsd  before 
Genoa  with  his  littlo  squadron,  and  being  avoured  by  the 
inhabitants,  he  obtained  posscs-sion  of  the  city,  and  drove  the 
French  away.  It  is  said  that  Charles  oflFcrcd  him  the  sove- 
reignly of  G«noa;  but  Doria  preferred  a  nobler  course.  He 
re  organised  the  government  of  the  republic,  and,  m  order 
to  extinguish  the  ihctions,  he  named  a  certain  number  of 
fiunilies  of  nobles  and  citizens,  out  of  which  the  legislative 
coancil  was  to  be  chosen  annually.  New  families  mii;ht  be 
a'1d»d  to  the  number  iram  tiUM  to  time.  A  Signoria,  or 
Council  of  Sixteen,  with  a  Doge,  renewed  every  two  years, 
c<jinp'jsed  the  executive,  and  five  censors  were  appointed 
f.  ir  five  year*  a*  guardians  of  the  laws.  Doria  was  appointed 
cenvu>r  for  life,  with  the  title  of  '  Father  and  Liberator  of  hi- 
conn  try.'  .  He  now  resumed  his  naval  career  as  admiral  of 
Charles  V,.  and  di»tinguiihed  Uatslf  agtinrt  tlw  Twks 
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and  the  Barbaiy  pimtcfl.  Ho  escorted  Caiarles  V.  to  the 
expedition  of  Tunis  in  1535,  and  contributed  greatly  to  tho 
taking  of  the  place.  In  153.9  hr  j  r/h  !  ti  e  \  e.i«tian  licet 
off  Corfu,  when  he  lost  the  oppoi  uini  y  1' aitai  kini»,  wnli 
every  chance  ofsu'ieis,  tlie  Turkish  urmainrn!  ci^uinianded 
hy  the  famous  Barbarossa.  [BAKw.vKusiiA ;  Khair  Eddin  ] 
His  conduct  on  tho  occasion  was  attributed  to  .secret  in- 
structions from  tlie  emperor.  In  1541  Doi  ia  commanded 
tho  fleet  in  the  expedition  of  Charles  V.  again^^t  Al^'ier<, 
tVom  which  he  is  said  to  have  Iniid  in  vain  to  ^'f^'^vi^  tho 
emperor.  It  tamed  out  as  he  had  foreseen,  and  he  could 
only  save  the  emperar  with  a  small  part  of  theanm  .  in 
hb  old  age,  Doria  retired  to  Genoa,  wlien;  he  lived  ni  j^rcit 
splendour  and  reputation,  the  first  am  iUt;  !ii>  fellowxitizens, 
re-.pec:ed  hy  all,  anil  (Miiiulled  upon  uU  matters  of  import- 
anr  e.  Charles  V.  created  him  Prince  of  Melll  and  Tarsi  ia 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  At  the  Iwginning  of  1047  bis  hfo 
was  threatened  hy  the  con.spiracy  of  Ficschi:  his  nnphew 
Giatinetiino  was  murdered,  but  Andrea  escaped,  and  Fieschi 
periskhed  in  the  attempt.  A  fcw  months  after  a  ftesh  con- 
spiracy  was  Itimed  against  him  hy  Giulio  Cibo,  a  Genoese 
emigrant,  who  however  wos  discovered  atid  executed.  In 
1  54m  some  of  tlie  ininisti  is  of  the  emperor  pmin.sed  to  biidd 
a  forlreiS,  and  introduce  a  S|wnish  p;irn-ijii.  in  Genoa, 
under  the  preteiu  e  of  prevenlin^^  any  rie.\  !■  ,ti:^[)ir,iri.-s,  but 
the  Genoese  appealed  to  Doria,  wiio  mierposcd  and  pre- 
vented tiie  execution  of  the  project.  In  Doria,  then 
eighty-five  years  old,  went  to  ^ea  again,  to  attack  i)i»  old 
enemies  the  Turks,  who,  under  Dragul  Rois,  were  ravaging 
tho  ooast  of  Naples.  I>»Tia  lost  some  of  his  eiJloys,  which 
wen  surprised  by  the  Turics,  but  Dragnt  sailed  away  for  the 
Levant,  Tn  l.'i'fi  he  resi^'ued  liis  couiiiiand  to  his  nci'iu'W, 
Oian  Andrea  LXjria,  v.  U;>  «  as  euullrnuii  as  admind  by  Phihp 
II.  Andrea  D^ria  died  m  his  palace  at  Genoa  in  Nomui- 
her,  15fiO,  bcinj;  ilicn  ninety-four  years  of  age.  He  left  no 
i».sue,  and  no  very  large  fortune,  owing  to  his  splendid  way 
of  living  and  generous  disposition.  Tlie  Genoese  puid  great 
honours  to  his  memory,  and  lamented  his  death  as  a  puhlie 
calamity.  Docia  was  one  of  the  greatest  ehaiaclers  that 
Italy  produced  during  the  middle  ages,  and  one  of  the  few 
that  were  fortunate  to  the  last.  Several  individual  of  his 
family  have  distinguiiihed  themselves  at  varioii.s  times  in 
the  service  of  the  republic  of  Genoa.  A  branch  of  the  Doria 
fkmily  art?  settled  at  Rome,  with  the  title  of  princes.  (Casoni, 
Aiinali  lU  Grnnni :  Ikitta,  Sloria  tf  Itittia.) 

DORIANS,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Hellenic  trilica, 
derive  their  origin  from  a  mythical  jwrsonage  named  Dirua, 
who  is  aenorally  made  the  son  of  Hellen,  though  ho  is 
described  as  the  son  of  Xuthns  hf  Euripides  (Ion,  1590). 
Herodotus  mentions  (1.53)  five  suo6e8»i\-e  migrations  of 
this  race.  Their  first  settlement  was  in  Phtliioiis,  in  tho 
time  of  Deucalion  ;  the  next,  under  Dorus,  in  Hesii;ei)ti-», 
at  the  foot  of  0?sa  and  Olympus;  the  third  on  Mount 
PimUis,  after  they  had  been  expelled  by  \\w  C  i'lma-ans  from 
U«»tiseotis.  In  this  settlement,  says  Herodotus,  I  hey  wero 
called  the  Macedonian  people ;  and  he  elsewhere  (viii.  -1,1) 
attributes  to  the  Dorians  a  Macedoninn  origin;  but  there 
docs  not  appear  to  tiavu  been  any  real  connexion  between 
tlie  Dorians  and  theMaceihmians  (who,  it  has  been  shown, 
wereof  Tllyrian  extraetion:  Miillcr,  Dor.,  i.,  p.  2)  beyond 

this  vicinity  (tf  abode.     The  I'uurlh  settlement  of  the 
Dorians,  according  lo  Herodotus,  was  in  Dryopi.>  (at\er- 
wards  cullcil  the  Etorian Tetrap<iliH) ;  and  their  l.isl  migration 
was  to  the  Peloponncse.    Another,  and  moitt  remarkable 
expedition,  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  was  the  vuyago 
of  a  Dorian  colony  to  Crete,  which  ia  stated  to  have  taken 
plaoi  while  they  \im  ill  their  second  settlement  at  the  foot 
of  Olympus  iAninm.  apud  Strabou^  f.  475  D) :  and  Do* 
rians  are  mentioned  among  the  inhabitants  of  tnat  island 
even  by  Homer  (CW.  xix.,  174).    The  eastern  coast  wa.s  the 
first  part  which  they  occupied.  {Staphylus  aptui  StrcAon., 
p.  475  C.)    Tliis  early  settlement  m  Crete  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  two  snb-ofiuent  expeditions  of  the  Durians 
to  that  island,  which  took  j)lacc  after  thoy  were  well  settled 
in  the  PeloponnesOk  the  one  from  {..aeoina  under  tho 
guidance  of  Flollil  and  Dclphus,  the  other  from  ArgoUs 
imder  Althomeoea,  Tho  mixtion  of  tho  Dorians  to  the 
Pcloponneie,  wWeh  is  gBoeraUy  called '  the  return  of  the 
descendants  of  Hercules,'  is  expremly  Stated  to  have  oe> 
cnrrcd  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  f" .  <?.  in  !104  n.c 
I'Fiiucyd.  i.,  12.)    Tlic  origin  and  nature  of  the  conne\j.jn 
which  subsisted  between  the  Heracleida^  atid  the  Dohans 
an  InVOhcd  in  much  obscuri^.   The  Dorians  wero  ftom 
»  Vou  1X.^N 
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vory  early  times  divided  into  throe  tribes,  &nd  the  epithet 
thnr^-dhudi'd  (rpixn>V»c)  i*  applied  to  them  by  Homer  ii. 
the  ua.*saj;i'  rwlcnx-d  Uuilmvo.  Tln:s«?  three  tribes  vcTueaLIcd 
the  Hylla'ans,  the  n\:ii,uu  s,  and  the  Painphylians.  Now 
the  two  latter  tribes  arc  said  tn  have  desceimcd  from  Dymas 
and  Pmnphylus,  the  two  M>ns  of  i^gimius,  a  mythical 
Doric  king,  and  the  fint  daintod  a  desMot  from  Hylliu,  the 
Mm  of  Hercolee. 

An  atleiniit  has  been  made  to  aliow  that  the  Hyllnans 
•••re  of  Dime  origin  as  well  as  the  other  two  tribes  (Mflllcr 
/)')r.  i.,  ehap.  3. -re  J ».  but  we  on-  inrlim  d  to  infi'i  from 
the  traditions  as  well  as  from  the  iliipln  ai>-  (JiMriiiu  -.  ot  ilic 
Dorians,  that  the  genuine  D  iri;iu^  f  mrluck-d  :ii  tin:  t\W) 
other  trilK's,  and  that  iIjc  HeraclcidtD  wer«  a  powerful 
Achccaii  family  united  with  them  in  a  &imilar  manner,  but 
by  a  stronger  tie  than  the  iGtulians  under  Oxylus.  who  ve 
also  said  to  luiro  taken  |>art  in  this  expedition.  The  Hera- 
cleidiBb  then,  with  their  iBtolian  and  Dorian  allies  efoued 
the  Corinthian  gtilf  from  Naupnctua.  invaded  and  subdued 
Elis,  whli  It  was  a&sii^ed  to  the  ^tolian  chieflain,  and 
bcndiiii;  thiir  steps  southward,  ctinquored  successively  and 
v,nh  ^Mcitcr  or  less  ditliculty,  Mt-^iftua,  LuttmiM,  .'VrpuUs, 
Cursntli,  and  M*'(;aris.  In  Lacotiia  they  Mere  jutned  by  the 
CadmiDau  clan  of  the  JE\^i(\:B,  who  assisted  them  in  tltoir 
terltuus  war  with  Amycla',  and  afterwards  took  a  part  in  the 
ojI  iiie*  to  TTiern  and  Cyrene.  [BaiOTiA  and  Cvejsnk.] 
Xbia  iaTa«ion,  whicb  m>  materiaUf  aSeeted  the  deatiniea  «f 
Greece,  wai  veiy  rimilar  in  its  ehBraeter  1o  Ibe  retora  of 
the  Israelites  to  Palestine.  Tlie  im'aders,  who,  like  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  brought  their  wires  and  children 
Willi  ihi'iu,  though  they  ))erli.i[  -  dul  not  l  onijyIulL'l)  abaii- 
fiiti  lli.'irlast  sellknueiit,  whitii  still  called  and  lon- 
si  UrLil  Dorian  (Thucyd.  i.  107),  nuinberod  about  Ju.uOO 
figliiiug  men  on  the  highest  estimate.  (Miiller, />or.  i„ 
chap.  4,  sec.  8.)  Tliey  wore,  theralbfe,  very  inferior  in 
number  to  the  inbabiiants  of  the  oountrie*  vbkb  they  con- 
quered ;  but  the  auperiuriiy  of  their  peculiar  taetiei  eaiuied 
tlieni  an  easy  victory  in  tlie  field,  and  they  appear  to  have 
taken  all  the  !;lrong^  places  eitlier  by  a  loii^r  blockade  or  by 
some  \u<\\  Nurprtw  ;  for  they  weffe  altogedNf  unakiUadtn 
the  art  uf  uk      walled  towns. 

The  governiiu  Mts  \\  iiich  the  D)r:au.s  established  in  all  the 
countries  which  the}  thus  invaded  and  conquered  was.  as 
might  have  been  exjiectcd,  very  analogous  to  that  wiuch 
the  Norinan  invasion  introduced  into  BngUnd,  naoiely,  an 
aristocracy  uf  ooni^uest ;  for  wliilc  due  tueoeHftil  invaders 
ttmaioed  on  a  fiioting  of  equality  MBcogtiieniselveii,  all  the 
old  inhabitants  of  the  eoontry  were  reduced  to  an  inferior 
condition,  like  the  Saxons  in  K  ii;lanJ.  Tliey  wore  called 
wipimcoi,  or 'dwellers  round  .ibout  the  city,'  a  name  corre- 
sponding exactly  to  iti.j  Plahlln'irt;er,  or  'citiiens  of  the  Pali- 
sade.' at  Augsburg,  whu  dwell  in  the  city  suburbs  without 
the  wall  of  the  city ;  to  the  '  pale '  in  Ireland  before  the  time 
of  James  I. ;  to  the  |>eo|)le  of  the  conlado  in  Italy ;  and  to 
the  fauxbourgcois  in  France.  (Niebubr,  Hitf,  qf  Home, 
i.  p.  3'J&.  Eag.  tr.j  Arnold's  ThucyiluUs,  i.  p.  626  ;  and 
Borghiiii.  Origine  delta  Cittd  di  Ftrenz/',  p.  ISO,  ed.  1  j84.) 
All  the  members  of  the  one  i  la>s  were  gaitle,  all  those  of 
the  other  class  were  fimpie.  The  c/>n»4(ilutioiJ  of  Sparta  in 
particular  was  an  aristocracy  uf  <  onqui  ^t  as  I'ar  as  the  rela- 
I  ions  between  the  Spartans  attd  Lacedemonuuis  were  con- 
cerned, the  Sfmrtans  themselves  lived  under  a  demo- 
etwsy  with  two  head  magistrates,  who  vere  indeed  called 
kings*  but  peascased  very  little  kin^y  pow.  The  usual 
name  for  a  constitution  in  a  Dorian  stale  vas  an  order 
or  regulative  principle  (rotr^ioc),  and  this  name  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstiLiK'c  that  the  uitention  of 
the  Dorian  legislators  was  princiiiuUy,  li  no!  »uli:ly,  dinicled 
to  thr  i  -taldishment  -jfa  system  of  mihtary  dist'iphno  ami 
to  the  i  iuouragi^mi  ut  ol  ihaf  strict  sul>ordination  which  is 
the  rc-^uU  of  it.  To  hrnii;  this  about  the  Dorian  population 
was  coiiimualiy  engaged  in  public  chornl  dancesi,  in  which 
the  evolutions  of  an  army  were  reprcscniod,  and  which 
served  as  a  rehearsal  li>r  actual  war.  These  dances  were 
pudiessedl  )  in  honour  of  the  Dorian  god,  Apollo,  who  was  re- 
prsssnted  as  the  inventor  of  the  lyro.  their  origiiwl  acrom 
paniment,  and  also  as  a  god  oi  war,  and  of  civil  ^^(jvcrmnent. 
as  |ire-iiliut;  uvrr  tli,.  Delphian  Orar  lo,  wlm-h  rej,'ulaiu<l  all 
the  Doriini  law  »)stoms  ;  but  this  is  ruerely  an  expression 
of  the  fact  that  music  was  an  important  instrument  in  the 
civil  and  raihtary  or^'uauation  of  a  Dorian  state.  Apollo 
had  a  diijilu  atc  in  his  sister  Artemis,  and  tliis,  as  we  nave 
before  hinted,  poiats  to  an  antfuntdiTisiiMi  t)f  tbsDiarinn 


intr  two  distinct  tribes.   (SeeNiobuhr,  HUi.  qf  ^m»,'L 

]>. '/I  7,  conip.  p.  21' 1,1  Till'  tH'(  i's>ify  for  such  a  religion, 
uiid  iiuch  a  sy.sieiii  uf  worship  dvponding  upon  it,  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  peculiar  relation  si.lj-isiin«  hi  twetn  the 
Dorians  and  their  irtpioucou  It  was  bv  superior  nrowess  and 
discipline  that  they  had  aeqttlf«d  tluilr  rank,  and  it  was  only 
by  a  continuance  uf  this  superiority  tlial  they  could  hope  to 
mamlain  thnnselves  in  the  same  position.  AeeordinRly,  it 
was  important  that  while  the  bulk  of  the  population  was 
occupied  as  much  as  po^ible  in  a^eultural  employ  tuenta, 
till-  Dorinn  ari.>itocnicy  should  enjoy  sufficient  leisure-  and 
have  (  Xcry  inducement  of  rcliCTon  and  amusement  lu  prac- 
liM  those  iiKirti.il  i>\i  ri  i>e^  in  wlui  h  it  was  so  needful  for 
tttetii  to  excel.  The  same  occasiun  ibr  strict  discipline  may 
also  account  for  the  extraurdiiiarv'  austerity  which  prevailed 
in  nuut  Dorian  oontnnnities.  The  Dorian  women  enjoyed 
a  decree  of  coosidention  unusual  among  the  GrcvL*. 
The  Syasitia,  or  common  tabUa,  which  wen  esltblisbed  in 
most  Dorian  states,  were  designed  to  admonidi  those  at  Ham 
privileged  rla-ss  that,  living  ns  they  did  in  Ihc  midst  of  a 
conqum  (1  hut  numerous;  pupulai  141,  they  must  not  constdor 
tlietuselvus  to  liave  any  iiuhvi'hial  existenoa^  blltmumlivo 
only  for  the  sake  of  liieir  order  (Koff/toc). 

In  addition  to  the  Dorian  settlements  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  this  race  sent  out  many  colunie:^:  of 
these  the  most  important  were  establii>hed  along  the  south- 
west coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  cSueynp  nnd 
Sicily  also  boasted  a  Dorian  population ;  Byiantiom  and 
Chalccdon  were  Mcgarcan  culoiiies;  and  the  ct'Iebiau-d 
cilies,  Tarcntum  nnd  Crutuna,  lu  Italy,  were  founded  uu'U  r 
the  auth.iiity  of  .Sparta. 

Tile  fc^ur  wid  litul  a  full  dist-usatuti  uf  uU  quubitotis  re- 
lating to  the  history  and  peculiarities  uf  the  Dorian  race  ir 
Miiller'sXion'cr.Bieslau,  18'i4  (translated  into  English,  with 
additions  and  impwvements  by  the  author,  Oxford.  I  aie ; 
in  the  aeoond  ohaplor  of  K.  F.  Hennann's  ieMmek  iter 
OrimMft^m  l^aatmUer^Smer,  Heidelberg',  1636,  tian>> 
lated,  Oxford,  IS-ttl;  and  in  Lailunann's  Si'urtirmfAe 
SUtaUfer/iiMsuii';.,  Breslau,  IsJfi.)  Dr.  Laeliiiuiiiii  adopis 
the  view  which  we  have  given  of  the  orit;nial  two-fold  divi- 
sion of  the  Duriaos,  but  consuler*  the  two  first  tribes  to  have 
been  the  Hyllcans  and  D}'mane8.  the  Pouphyliaiis  being 
made  np  of  volunteers  who  joined  the  expemtioa  to  the 
i*eli>ponnesc. 

DORIC  DIALECT,  a  variety  of  the  Greek  kiifiufln 
peeulkr  to  the  Dorian  rsee.  It  was  spoken  in  the  Dorian 

Tctrapolis;  in  the  greater  part  of  the  reloponne^e  :  iti  the 
numerous  Dorian  [idonies  in  Italy.  Sicdy.iiud  Asia  Minor; 
in  ( Tele,  ^liyina,  RhuJer,  Melos,  Ceireyra,  and  Cyrtne.  A* 
a  wt  iUeii  language  it  is  divided  hy  gruaiinarians  iuto  two 
classes,  the  old  and  new  Doric.  In  liu-  former  Kpteliamius. 
Sophron,  and  Alcman  wrote;  in  the  latter  'Iheocrttua^ 
Rion  and  Moschus.  The  lyric  poets  in  general  wrote  in  ths 
Doric  dialect ;  but  Finder,  pechapa  the  gieateat  of  theoi,  at 
bU  events  the  best  known  to  us,  wroto  a  haguage  based 
upon  the  epic  or  Ionic  dialect,  but  with  a  libend  use  of  Doric 
and  /Kolic  forms.  ( Hermann  de  DiaUclo  IHndari,  Opuscula 
i.  p.  ■j;r.)  The  ehoruscs  111  the  Aitu  ]' 1  -  are  written  in 
a  kind  of  Dune;  which  cin-uinstaiietr  (as  »ell  as  tlto  Mac  of 
Doric  words  by  Pindar,  a  Tliehaiu  is  to  he  aeeounted  for 
by  the  Dnrinn  origin  of  lyric  poetr)  ;  for  as  U«»nNlotua» 
although  u  Dorian,  wrote  his  history,  which  is  a  kind  flf 
epic,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  because  that  was  the  fvsserinliv* 
language  for  epic  poetry,  80  all  writers  of  cdes  adoptea  the 
Doric  nuHe  or  leas,  because  the  oldest  lyric  poems  wero 
written  in  that  dialect.  The  existing  monuments  of  the 
pure  Done,  ill  adiliiion  to  the  fragments  of  the  old  N«  riters 
whieh  have  been  c-arefuliy  collected,  are  the  s|'ei.'iniei)s  iu 
the  coiiieihe.s  of  Aiislophaiies,  the  treaties  and  decrees 
quoted  by  ttie  Ath<-iiian  hisiorun<>  and  orators,  <Hid  ilie  in- 
scriptions oollecteil  liv  Chandler,  Mustoxidi,  and  Boekb. 
The  peculiarities  hy  which  the  Dorian  dialect  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  varieliao  of  the  Greek  language 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  mountain  life  of  the  Dorians  in 
their  earliest  settlements.  We  al-wi^s  find  a  tendency  to 
the  forniutiun  of  liroail  vowel  sounds  in  the  language  of 
iiiounlaiueers, and  this  loudness  for  the  a  and  u»,  wlueh  the 
Dorians  generally  ii>e<l  where  r;  and  or  vv»Te  used  m  other 
dialects,  and  also  their  aversion  to  sibilAnls,  is  perfectly 
analogous  to  wliat  we  observe  in  other  languages  which  ate 
spoken  both  by  highbinders  and  lowlandens.  Tlie  use  of 
toe  article  in  ue  Greek  langua^  is  attributable  to  the 
the  piMtiy  of  Aknwn  bavins  iiat  iaUodiicod  it 
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into  the  literature  of  Greece.  The  older  lanKUi>K<'.  wliirh 
is  called  the  i£olian  or  Pelaitgiai),  and  tu  which,  lu  rordiiit; 
to  Strabo,  pp.  333  and  67'J,  the  Dorio  bore  the  same  n-latiDn 
as  tht>  Attic  did  to  the  Ionian.  \(as  entirely  vithoui  the 
article,  an  y>e  may  sec  in  the  Laiin  branrhofit.  On  (he 
Dorian  dialect  the  reaiior  may  consult  in  addition  to  Mait- 
tairt!  and  Gregory  of  Corinth,  who  have  written  on  the 
Greek  dialectb  in  general,  the  excellent  remarks  of  MiiUer, 
JJonant,  vol.  iL,  Appendix  viii.,  p.  •Iu4,  &c.,  Eiigli>h  trans- 
lation. 

DORIC  ORDER.  [Civil  AHcuiTEcrtTRK ;  Column.] 
DORIPI'E  (Fabricius),  a  ^cnus  uf  brachyurous  decafKMl 
ciu^taceaiM  belonging  to  tiie  ttubdivi^ion  whicli  have  the 
feet  uf  the  fourth  and  fifth  ]iairs  elevated  on  tlic  back,  and 
not  terminated  with  paddles,  and  the  eyes  supportird  u;  on 
simple  pe<lunLlc!t  (Nolo/iodn).  The  s^eiius  is  adopted  by 
Luireille,  Lamarck,  Leach,  Uosc,  and  Kisso:  it  is  the  No- 
togaxtn/put  of  Vosmaer,  and  wa.s  roni)>rchcnde<l  under  the 
general  term  Cancer  by  LiniUBUS.  Uerbeit,  Aldrovuadus, 
and  Flaiicus. 

Generic  character. — External  mtentug  rather  lon^^.  se- 
taceous, inserted  above  the  intermediate  odch,  which  are 
fulded  (pli^),  but  not  entirely  lodged  in  the  cavities  where 
they  take  their  in»eriion:  third  joint  of  the  external  jate- 
feet  (pieds-machoirest  fttrai^ht,  elongated,  terminated  in  a 
point,  buccal  of>emnf(  tnaiigtilur:  ciatrt  (thel:i«)  small, 
short,  equal;  the  other  feet  very  long  and  cumpresM.'d,  the 
third  pair  being  the  greatest ;  the  two  last  pair  elevated 
upon  the  back,  and  terminated  by  a  small  hooked  nail, 
which  is  folded  back  u|Kin  the  next  joint:  carapace 
slightly  depressed  (the  sides  wkler  posteriorly  than  they  are 
anteriorlyx  truncsited,  and  spinous  before;  truncatxl.  si- 
nuous and  bordere<l  behind:  thu  surface  marked  with 
small  humps  or  tubercles,  which  correspond  exactly  to  the 
regions  proper  to  the  s<>t\  part>  beneath:  two  threat  oblique 
openings,  cdiatod  on  their  edgcH,  communicating  with  the 
branchial  cavity,  and  situated  below  the  head,  one  at  the 
right,  the  other  at  the  left  of  the  mouth :  inferior  and  pos- 
terioT  part  of  the  body  truncated  into  a  kind  of  gutter  to 
receive  the  reflected  abdomen,  the  pieces  of  w  hich  are  no- 
dulous or  tuberculous :  eyes  small,  lateral,  supported  on 
rather  long  peduncles,  placed  near  the  anj^les  uf  the  head, 
and  protected  by  its  angular  projections,  which  form  the 
edges  of  their  orbits.    ( iX-smarest.) 

Gefigraphicui  Dittribution. — Probably  wide  on  the  sea- 
cooala  of  warm  climates,  where  tlic  water  is  deep.    The  ' 
Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  seas,  and  Manilla,  are  among 
the  localities  given. 

Habits. — Not  well  known.  The  species  haunt  great  depths 
in  the  sea,  nor  has  it  yet  been  pruved  whether  they  make 
use  of  the  feut  elevated  on  tlie  l>ack  to  cover  themxelves 
like  the  AVoBuVr  with  tbreign  Ixidies.  It  is  however  very 
probable  that  such  is  their  um?. 

Example.  I>orf;>/iff /u/ia/(i,  Latreille,  Lamarck;  Durivjte 
Faeckino,  Risso;  Cancer  Uuiaita,  LiniicDUs;  Cancer  nir- 
tuhu  alius,  Aldrovandus. 

Description. — Four  dentations  in  the  front  and  a  very 
strong  lateral  |M>int,  forming  at  the  same  time  the  anplo  of 
the  head  and  the  external  border  uf  the  orbit.  A  short 
puint  on  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  carapace.  Anterior 
border  of  the  thiglis  of  the  second  and  thud  pair  of  feet 
without  spines.  Fingers  of  the  <  hela)  compressed  and 
arclied  within,  havino;  their  internal  i!df^  armed  with  a 
senva  of  dcntilations,  which  are  rather  strong,  oblique, 
equal,  and  white.    Body  often  covered  with  reddish  down. 
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Ijocalily, — the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic   The  id- 
babiuints  uf  Rimini  call  it  Farchino.  (Dosmarest) 
Fossil  Dorippe? 

Desmarest  (Ilistoiro  Naturelle  des  Crustar^  Fossilet, 
lM2'2),  describes  a  speci<^,  Doripjie  Ittssitana,  which  has 
some  roemblancc  to  the  species  above  fi^jured  and  described, 
and  still  more  to  'the  crab  figured  by  Horbst  under  the 
name  of  Cancer  Frwcone;  and  above  all,  to  a  species 
brought  fW>m  New  Holland  by  PiTon,  and  named  Dorippe 
nodosa,  Desmarost  observes  that  ho  U  the  more  inclined 
to  consider  it  as  approiiching  very  near  to  this  last,  inas- 
much as  he  had  thought  that  the  specimen  which  he  had 
described  might  not  be  in  reality  fossil.  In  fiici,  he  adds, 
that  though  brown  and  shining,  like  the  fossil  crabs  which 
come  from  the  Ea»t  Indies  it  is  much  lighter,  more  friiible, 
and  not  so  much  imlicdded  in  the  clay  as  they  are.  In  his 
*  Ccmsid^rations  G^'iii^niles  sur  la  Clusse  des  Crustac&i,' 
(1825,)  he  describes  the  Doripjir  a  nuiilre  lientt  with  the 
syTionyms  Doripj^e  quadridens,  Fabr.  Lair.;  iMiripjie  ho- 
dtisa.  Coll.  du  Mus. ;  Cancer  hYascnne,  Herbst.  'This 
Dorippe  from  the  Hast  Indios'  he  adds,  '  has  lately  been 
brougnt  from  Manilla  by  M.Marion  de  Pnxc.  It  so  much 
resembles  a  species  which  I  liave  de«cribe<l  with  doubt  us 
fossil,  that  I  know  not  how  preei^elv  to  pf)inl  out  the  dif- 
ference. This  speci<>s  Itoloiigs  to  M.  Defrance,  who  has 
stated  its  characters  in  the  article  '  Dorippe'  (fossil)  of  tho 
Diet,  des  Sc.  Nat.' 

DORKING.  [SnuiKV.] 

DOROG,  a  market  town  of  ea.steni  Hungary,  in  what 
is  rolled  the  *  Haydu  Varosok,'  or  privileged  flistrict  of  tho 
Haydukes,  lying  north-cast  of  Kiszijrnicnv,  the  head  town 
of  that  district,  in  47°  .10'  N.  lat.  and  -.M^'io'  E.  lung,  (ac- 
cording to  the  Austrian  (luartcrmaHter-v'encral  s  map).  It 
cont.iins  about  9'J(t  hovses  and  0650  inhabitants. 

DORPAT.or  DOERIT,  a  circle  in  the  north  eastern  part 
of  the  Russian  government  of  Livonia,  bounded  on  tho 
north  by  Esthonia,  and  lying  in  tho  large  suWivision  of 
the  empire,  called  '  The  Provinces  of  the  Eastern  Sea,'  or 
Baltic.  It  has  an  area  of  about  4'25'  scjuare  miles,  and 
contained,  in  17'JJ,  130,904  inhabitants;  in  1816,  I40,6(iG; 
and  in  lt>:j3,  179,819.  There  are -J  towns  (D'irpt,  or  D"r])at, 
and  Verroe),  20  parishes,  206  equestrian  estates,  and  l.'»,.'t31 
small  farms  in  the  circle.  Ridg»»s  of  low  hills  and  tjcntlc 
eminences  wcur  alfenintely  with  lakes,  .streams,  marshes, 
forests,  and  cultivated  plains:  the  largest  lake,  next  to  its 
eastern  boundary,  lake  Peipus,  the  western  side  of  which, 
togctlier  with  a  portion  of  the  bay  of  Pskow,  belongs  to 
this  circle,  is  the  Viirzyerva,  which  is  navigable,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  through  the  river  Enibach  into  the 
Peipus.  Independently  of  the  Little  Embach,  which  enters 
lake  Viirjyerva  from  the  -.outh,  and  the  Great  Embach, 
which  tlows  out  of  that  lake  into  the  Peipus,  and  is  navi- 
gable from  the  town  of  Diirpat.  the  circle  has  no  stienms  of 
any  note:  ene  of  them,  the  Schvarzbach,  contains  pearls. 
The  forests  ore  of  considenible  extent,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  cultivation  of  buckwheat,  flax  and  hemp,  and  tho 
fisheries,  afford  eiiiployraent  to  the  pet)ple.  A  considerable 
quantify  of  cattle  are  reared.  The  only  mechanical  occu- 
pations are  sawing  timber,  for  which  there  are  1h  mills,  anil 
making  ptitashes,  and  a  small  quantity  of  paper.  Verroc, 
the  second  town,  which  lies  on  a  l:«kc  in  '>7°  46'  N.  lat.  and 
27°  .'i'  E.  long.,  has  a  Lutheran  and  a  Greek  church,  and 
about  3500  inhabitants. 

DORPAT,or  !X)ERPT(in  Esthonian.Tnrt  Ling,  and  in 
Livonian,  Telirpata),  the  chief  town  of  the  circle,  is  £i;;rceably 
situatcfl  at  the  foot  and  on  the  declivity  of  an  eminence, 
part  of  a  range  of  hills,  about  200  feet  hiirh,  w  hich  rise  ab- 
ruptly from  the  spacious  plain  below,  and  is  built  on  each 
bank'  of  the  Great  Embach,  in  58"  Ji'  N.  lat.  and  '.'6°  4:' 
E.  hmg.,  290  vcrsts  (about  193  miles)  norih-cast  of  Riga. 
The  ri\cr  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  granite  of  fhreo 
massive  arches,  and  the  town,  which  is  embellished  with 
gardens,  forms  a  semicircle,  laid  out  in  straight  broad 
streets,  which  arc  kept  very  clean,  and  adorned  with  sumo 
handsome  public  buildin;.;s  of  freestone,  ]  articularly  tho 
government  offices  and  university  buibling!$.  Tlie  houses, 
ccmstructed  either  of  bricks  or  w<M>d,  the  walls  and  roofs  of 
which  are  l  aintcd  in  showy  colours, do  not  in  general  exceed 
one  story  in  height,  nie  eminence,  at  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  town,  i.s  approat  hc<l  from  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sfpiares,  and  laid  out  in  avenues  and  walks:  the 
summit  is  called  the  '  Place  of  the  Cathedral,'  from  its 
having  been  the  site  of  a  cathedral  which  was  burned  down 
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in  the  great  fire  of  177j,  and  is  »t  prefl«nt  the  tileof  an 
obgorratory.  admirably  supplied  irith  inBtninienta  by  tlia 

wtll-liii  iwn  a-tronomcr,  Ur.  Struve,  as  well  as  of  tho  uni- 
vei-sity  liWraiy  and  mcdiRil  school.  In  the  middle  of  the 
>-i\i<'tiith  ceiilur*  I)i"i;|;it  had  a  cathetlial  imd  so\i.'ii 
cliiinho*  wilhin  ilic  walls,  besides  three  uutsult'  of  tliem, 
but  at  present  it  has  only  one  l.uiln  niti  nnd  unc  Greek 
chuicb.  la  1782  it  had  64G  houses  and  360^  iithubtlants; 
in  181S  tbe  population  bad  incrGased  to  7376;  and  at 

Iiment  the  numlier  of  nonaes  is  about  1200,  and  tlte  pppu- 
fttion  ia  about  1 1,000.  In  1833  it  was  10,802 ;  Tic,  5011 
males  and  5791  females;  and  in  1S35  the  birttw  waft  772 
and  the  deaths  G53.  Internal  trade,  the  navigation  of  the 
Kmbach,  and  the  wants  of  those  who  arc  conncrled  with 
tho  university  afford  eraploytnent  to  the  iKoplc  uf  (In-  tuwn. 
'i  In  v  also  hold  ;i  hir^^-c  amuial  fair  in  .Iiuuiary  for  llii'  >a!(' 
of  Russian  and  foreign  tnanufactures.  T\w  iinivtrsity  was 
founded  in  1632  by  Gustavus  Adolphvis,  ut  a  time  when 
Liv9nin,  Eslhonia,  and  Ingtia,  belomKed  to  tlic  Swedish 
crown,  but  wassuppraaed  ^AlvxisltuiAiaeloviuh  in  1656. 
The  Swedes  having  nowever  reeoveied  poaaeaeioo  of  Livonia, 
it  was  te-estabUshed  in  1690 :  in  1099  they  tranafcrred  it  to 
Pi-rnau ;  and  in  December,  1  ^^OS,  it  was  reconstituted  by 
tlie  Emperor  Alexander  for  tlie  benefit  of  Livonia,  Eitthonia, 
and  Courlojiil,  ilu-  iiobilil\  nf  w  hu  h  v\l'i-i  a  curator  or  ftujwr- 
inlendcnt,  who,  conjotutly  w  iili  its  heads,  administers  its 
revenue,  which  amounts  to  al  out  .'>800/.  a  year  (126,000 
roubles).  The  university,  whicli  is  open  to  students  of  every 
rel^ious  )icrsua.sion,  consists  of  the  four  faculties<tf  theology, 
lew,  medicine,  and  philoaophy  y  has  30  pn&aaaii»  and  is 
attended  bf  abont  5dO  ■tudents.  It  has  e  libteiy  of  nearly 
OOfOUO  velumes,  and  suitable  collections  fur  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy,  mineralopy,  zoology,  anatomy,  and 
pal  h' ill  I.  V.  &c. ;  a  li  iiaiiu  ,il  garden,  clinical  institutions, 
a  llicuiu^ical  and  a  phiKil  yii  al  seminary,  an  establishment 
for  educating  Rus-u.u  ]iio(l>  ois.  a  gymnasium,  and  a 
.•school  for  educjiting  ieaclier!*  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Public  educition  throughout  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Cour- 
land,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Unirersity  of  Diirpat. 
DORR-HAWK.  [OoATRrcuse.] 
DORSET.  JSaokvxu,!.] 

DORSETSHtRB.  an  En^isb  eoonty.  bounded  on  the 

east  by  Hampshire,  on  the  iiurih  liv  Wiltsliiie,  on  the  north- 
west by  SonierscNhire,  ami  nn  tlu-  \vi'>t  by  Devonshire: 
along  its  southern  binders  it  is  vui^bcd  by  the  English 
Channel.  D'lrsctshiic  is  fur  u  short  distanee  sepanited 
from  Hampshire  by  a  rivulet  which  joins  the  Avon  of  Wilt- 
shire and  Hampshire  above  Cbristchurch :  for  a  short 
distance  it  is  separated  from  Somersetshire  by  the  Ivel  or 
Yeoi  and  the  braoks  that  nm  into  it;  and  in  the  wnat  it  ia 
separated  ftom  Somenetshiie  and  Devonshira  by  tfie  Axe 
and  some  small  streams  that  nm  into  that  ri\cr. 

The  form  of  the  county  is  very  irrc^'ular,  and  one  small 

Kt  is  I'utiiL'ly  detached  from  the  r<'-t  atid  inclosed  by 
voii-hiri'-  Its  ^'tcatest  leii(,'th  is  from  ea.st  to  nest,  from 
Alderli  lit.  near  ror(IiMf;bridf,'i ,  m  Haitipshii  c,  to  tlie  western 
extremity  of  the  detached  part,  which  is  mclosed  witliin  the 
boundary  of  Devonshire^  37  or  58  miles:  but  from  the 
irregular  course  of  the  boandaiy,  the  linejoining  these  two 
points  is  not  whelly  in  Dorsetsldie.  Tho  brMdth  ftmn 
north  to  south  varie-s  much ;  the  greatest  breadth  is  from 
the  spot  where  the  river  Slour  enters  Dorsetshire  to  Port- 
land Bill  or  Point,  40  miles:  at  the  eastern  extremity, 
ulon?  the  Humfj.shiro  border,  the  brea'lth  is  16  miles;  at 
the  western  extremity,  near  Lyme  Ke<;is.  only  5  miles. 
Tlie  area,  as  given  m  the  luble  in  Anowsinitb's  lar(»c  map 
of  England  and  Wuk-s,  and  in  the  population  returns,  is 
!UU6  square  miles, or  G43,840  acres:  the  population  in  1831 
was  159,2j2,  or  about  138  to  a  snuarc  mile.  In  respect  of 
size,  it  is  below  the  nrenge  of  ttie  English  counties;  and 
in  respect,  both  of  amount  and  density  of  population,  very 
much  beUnv,  Dor' hester,  the  county  town,  is  llj  or  11  fi 
miles  from  St.  raui"-,  London,  in  a  straii^lit  line  south-west 
by  we-i.  or  ll^i  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  by  the  ruail 
through  Basingstoke,  Andover,  Salisbury,  and  BUunlford. 

Dorsetshire  is  indudeil  between  50°  30'  and  :<i  j'  N.  lat.. 
and  r  4b'  and  3"  7'  W.  long.  Dorchester  is  in  50°  43' 
N.  let  and  2^  26'  W.  long. 

Coa$t,  Bajit,and  hlmds.—Ai  the  eiatsra  end  of  Dorset- 
shire the  coast  is  precipitous ;  but  the  dilb  extend  aeareely 
a  mile  soutli-west  from  the  border  of  Hampshire,  and  are 
Bucceeded  by  a  low  &andy  tongue  of  land,  running  about  a 
nik  frrthev  in  the  same  ^leclioci  to  the  mrmw  enttenee 


of  Pode  harbour.  This  bar  penetratM  sis  milca  iolend 
towards  the  west,  and  ezpanas  to  a  breadth  of  finir  or  live. 

Its  outline  is  very  irregular,  and  it  forms  several  small 
boys ;  as  Hole's  Bay,  Lytchet  Bay,  Ame  Bay,  &c.  It  re- 
ceives the  Fr  inc.  ilie  I'iddle.aiid  other  stream"*:  it  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  banks  of  mud.  which  arc  dry  at  low 
water,  and  covered  with  sea-weed,  and  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  deeper  channels.  Tho  town  of  Poole  is  on 
a  peninsula  at  tho  entrance  of  Hole's  Bay,  on  tlie  north 
side  <if  tlie  harbour.  There  arc  several  islands  in  Poole 
harbour;  BlOVnaea  or  Brownsey,  the  largest,  which  lies 
near  the  entnnee  of  the  harbour,  is  a  mile  end  n  half 
long  from  east  to  weet,  and  neariy  a  mile  broad.  It  is 
sandy,  partly  covered  with  heath,  fnr/c,  and  fern,  and 
partly  cullnatcd  or  laid  out  in  a  piantulion.  There 
arc  on  it  an  old  castle  and  one  or  two  tenements. 
The  water  is  so  shallow  in  Poole  Harbour,  except  in 
the  channels,  that  unl\  small  or  lightly-laden  boats  can 
pass  over  the  banks,  even  at  high  water;  several  of  the 
channels  arc  only  tufiieient  for  fishing  boats  and  small 
craft:  the  WarehMB  and  Main  ehanneb,  the  eeuth  or  Wych 
channel,  end  that  whidi  leads  to  the  town  of  Peole,  are 
navigable  fur  larger  vessels.  The  shore  mund  Poole 
harbour  is  low,  and  near  where  the  Frome  falls  into  it  the 
land  is  protected  from  inundation  by  an  embankment. 

From  the  entrance  of  Pyolc  harbour  a  low  shore  runs 
southward  nearly  three  miles,  and  then  bec^jmcs  steep  and 
turns  eastward,  forming  Studland  Bay.  tlie  southern  limit 
of  which  is  Handfast  Point  From  Studland  Bay,  Uie  coast, 
still  for  the  most  part  abrupt,  runs  about  4  miles  soutk  bj 
west  to  Peverel  Pbutt  and  Dunston  Head,  feraung  the  two 
small  bays,  Swanago  or  Swanwicb  Bay  and  Durlston  Ray. 
From  Durlston  Head  a  precipitous  coast  runs  west  bv  r*mih. 
5  miles  to  St.  Aldhelm's  or  St.  Alban's  Head  (;i44  feet  hi^h, 
B.),  and  fium  thence  in  an  irregular  line  wc»c  by  north  17 
or  18  miles  to  Weymouth  Bav,  forming  several  small  bay  s, 
such  as  Chapman's  Pool,  Kimmeridgc  Bay,  Worbarrow 
Bay,  Lulworth  Cove,  and  Ringstead  Bay.  T^  cliffs  whkll 
extend  fitom  Peverel  Point  to  the  neiibboorhood  of  Wej- 
mouth  are  a  longitudinal  leetion  ef  Sw  h^  land  vhieh 
Ibras  tbia  part  ofthe  coast 

The  shore  of  Weymouth  Bay  is  low.  and  extends  2  miles 
south  to  the  towns  of  Mclcomb  Regis  and  Weymouth:  here 
tue  cliffs  recommence,  and  run  1  mile  south  west  to  Sands- 
foot  Castle,  from  whcni  c  a  low  f-horc  extends  2  miles  south 
fj  east  to  Portland  Castle,  on  the  peninsula  or  Isle  of  Port- 
land. Tin-  loll  s  coast  of  ibis  island  takes  a  circuit  of  5  or  6 
miles  to  the  BUI  of  Portland,  the  soutliernmost  point  of 
the  Kornkf,  end  Aom  thence  above  3  miles  norlhwanl  to 
tho  eomnnneeinent  ef  the  Cheail  Bank,  whidh  connects  the 
north-west  extremity  of  the  Ide  of  Borthnd  with  the  main 
land.  Tlie  bav  between  Weymootll  and  the  lile  of  Pert- 
land  is  called  Portland  Road. 

The  Isle  of  Portland  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  in  the 
widest  pari  nearly  one  and  a  half  broad.  It  is  one  continued 
bed  or  rock  of  freestcine.  Tlie  highest  point  in  the  island  is 
458  feet  (B.)  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  the  cliffs  on  th« 
western  side  are  very  loft)  ;  those  at  the  Bill  are  not  more 
than  20  or  30  feet.  There  is  sufficient  depth  of  vegeteUe 
sofl  ie  render  the  island  tolerably  productive,  but  not  suf- 
ficiently so  for  the  entire  sustenance  of  the  population,  who 
get  much  of  their  provisions  from  Weymouth.  Water  is 
plentiful  and  good;  one  stream  has  s'ulhciciit  volume  to 
turns  mill.  The  herbage  is  very  fine,  and  affords  pasturage 
to  a  number  of  sheep,  wIiopo  flesh  is  considered  to  bo  excel- 
lent mutton.  In  wet  seasons  the  meadows  produce  a  good 
crop  of  t;i-a-s,  but  to  a  diy  ipriDg  it  il  ao  much  parched  as 
not  to  be  worth  mowing.  The  mUa  land  is  mostly  com- 
mon field ;  whet  iadoaurss  there  are,  are  bounded  by  stone 
feuoes:  vbeit,  oats,  peas,  and  a  little  barb  v  nrc  gruwn  ; 
sainfbin  is  also  cultivated.  The  grain  harvest  is  small, 
1)11!  tlu»  corn  is  fine,  and  in  rc<|ucst  for  seed.  There  are  very 
fi'w  trees  in  the  island  except  a  few  elms  in  the  fmufhcm 
part:  au'l  tiom  tile  scTrcitv  of  other  fuel,  the  islanders  are 
obiigeil  to  use  dried  cow-<iung  mixed  with  the  stubble  of 
their  corn,  which  they  gather  for  the  purpose.  (HuUlliM*t 
Doiteithire,  vol.  ii.  p.  354.  2nd  edit.,  Lond«  1796-18IS.) 
Tho  whole  island  is  included  in  one  paridi,  whkh  eontllnedl 
in  1831  a  population  of  2670.  The  islanders  are  a  robust 
race,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  hard  labour  of  quarrying 
itone.  ill  wliieii  .1  considerable  number  are  employed  :  ihev 
are  not  long-lived,  which  is  ascribed  to  their  free  use  of 
aident  spirits,  (Uutebins's  JTotmIi^.)  XlMyoecniioD- 
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•Hy  engage  in  (Ish'mtt,  and  lomo  few  arc  employed  in  aprri- 
rultiire,  trade,  nivl  hiinilifnifi.  The  l  u^iuni  of  gnwlkind 
jiri'Viiils  here.  Tlu*  i^l  iml  h.is  ouv  Milage,  (Jhesilton,  at  the 
cfiintiiiMicL-mcut  (if  iIk-  L  Iiv^lI  iKiiik.  on  the  north-west  side 
of  Portland:  there  ore  several  hamlets.  There  arc  Iwu 
castles;  one,  on  the  east  thtac  of  th«  vHt,  is  vety  antient, 
And  built  in  the  form  vt  ft  pentBgon,  with  a  number  of 
small  loop  holes,  wtienee  it  Im  been  vulgarly  called  '  Bow 
•nil  Amw  OMtle:'  it  is  sometimes  tailed  KufusV  Castle. 
The  other  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  iisland.  built  by 
Henry  VIII .  aurl,  in  runiK'xii.u  with  Sanil-f  iot  Ca^ilr. 
commamk  Porllaud  Hoad  :  a  lew  t^uiis  arc  siill  mouiiifii. 
Near  the  Bill  are  two  li^lithousi-s.  The  ((ujrne-  will  be 
noticed  hereafter.  Mas^-cs  uf  rocks  extend  under  water  to 
a  considerable  distanci-  from  the  island.  A  dangerous  surf, 
callefl  'The  Raff  of  I'nrtUod,' extends  from  thewwt  of  the 
island  eastward  to  St.  Aldlielm's  Head.  Portland  Road  is 
iihelterod  firom  the  toutb-weet  irind,  and  affords  good  hold- 
ing ground  at  eitrtit  or  nine  fathonu. 

f.4  liinfl,  Holliii-hcd,  and  Catnden  aprco  in  speakini^  of 
Portland  as  baviuLT  hfon  once  ^eparuted  from  the  in;iin 
land;  but  it  has  lnnf,'  bi-i-n  imiled  to  it  l>y  the  Cliesil  Rank, 
one  of  ihe  lung««»t  and  mo.-l  txtraordmary  ridges  of  jiebbles 
in  Europe,  troro  its  commencement  at  the  Isle  of  Port- 
land, near  the  village  of  Chesilton.  to  which  it  c^vcs 
name»  it  SKteods  in  a  remarkably  straight  line  north- 
trest  for  many  uikt,  not  joining  the  abore  at  the  part 
nearest  to  Portland,  but  running'  paraBel  to  the  eooat, 
from  whifh  it  is  separated  by  n  nnrrow  arm  of  the  sen 
called  'The  Fleet,'  a^  far  a»  .-\btw>tsbun-.  !<)  miles  fiom 
Portland:  here  it  xitiitos  with  tlio  mam  land  and  runs  I 
along  the  >hL)re  nearly  ttix  iml&a  further  to  the  coni- 
menceracnt  of  the  clifls'at  Burton  Castle,  not  far  from  Brid- 
port.  The  breaihh  of  the  Chesil  Bank  is  in  some  places 
near  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  but  commonly  much  less.  The 
base  is  ftnrmed  of  a  mound  of  Une  day.  whicb  is  oovand  to 
the  depth  of  lbnr.ftve,or  six  Ibet,  bya  ooat  of  smooth  round 
pebbles,  chiefly  of  white  calcareous  spar  (these  are  called 
Portland  pebbles),  but  partly  of  quartz,  chert,  jasper,  &c., 
so  loose  that  a  horse's  legs  sink  almost  knee  deep  at  c-\ery 
step.  The  bank  slopes  on  the  one  side  toward  the  o]K.ti  sea. 
and  on  the  other  toward  tlie  narrow  inlet  intereejitetl  by  it  : 
it  is  highest  at  the  Portland  end,  and  is  there  eomiKised  of 
pebbles  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg ;  but  they  diminish  in  size 
towards  the  west  so  regularly,  that  it  is  said  the  smugglers 
who  hnd  in  the  night  can  jud^e  who«»  diejr  aitt  by  exa- 
mining the  beach ;  at  Abbotsiiury  they  are  little  bigger 
than  norse-beans.  Marine  plants  nvw'  in  patches  along 
the  edge  of  the  bank  bv  the  water-side.  The  pi-bbly  rover- 
ing  is  einitinuully  ^hitiintr :  a  north-east  wind  ftunietimcs 
clears  away  the  pebbles  in  parts,  leaving  the  blue  clay  ex- 
posed ;  but  the  denuded  spaces  are  covered  again  with  pebbles 
by  the  heavy  sea  which  the  south-west  wind  brings  up. 
'The  Fleet'  receives  the  water  of  several  rifttlets,  and  runs 
into  the  open  sea  at  its  south-eastem  elitieniity  by  a  narrow 
channel  called  '  Small  Mouth:'  it  is  in  some  places  half  a 
mile  broad;  there  are  two  or  three  passages  or  causeways 
o^er  if.  At  the  north-western  extremity  it  forms  a  'swan- 
nery,' which  oace  consisted  of  70('0  swans.  The  Fleet  is 
much  frcauented  by  water  fowl,  among  wliirh  Dr.  Maton 
observe<l  the  wild  swan.  (Hutchins's  Dortet*hire  ;  Smea- 
ton's  Hist,  (if  ihe  EOjf^Umg  UgMmmi  and  Melon's 
Wettern  Countiet.) 

From  Burton  Oastle  the  coast,  generally  sibru|t  and  fVe- 
qoently  high,  runs  W.N.W.  ten  or  twelve  nulas  to  the 
border  of  Devonshire :  the  rlifls  in  this  part  a?e  rowarkabte 
for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  fossil.l  which  they  contain. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  incliiding  the 
cirriiit  of  tlio  lilt  of  Portland,  may  he  estimstad  at  abme 

75  miles. 

What  is  sometimes  called '  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,'  being  | 
really  a  part  of  the  main  land,  is  not  noticed  here ;  it  eom- 
prchend.s  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  river  Frome  and 
Poole  Harbour  on  one  side,  and  the  Sea  00  the  Other. 

Surfure,  Ilydrograpky,  Cotmnumeiaimu.—'lhm  smftee 

of  thi.'*  CDunly  i*  T  ir  the  most  jwrt  iiiunen.  The  principal 
elevations  are  the  rhalk  downs,  which,  entering  Dorsetshire 
from  Wdlshirc  r.n  the  northern  siile  of  Cranboume  Chase, 
two  or  throe  miles  south  east  of  Siiaftesbury,  turn  to  the 
south,  and  run  to  ihe  valley  ofthe  Stour,  m  the  iiei^libour- 
hnod  of  Blandford.  In  this  range  of  downs.  s«iuc  jiarts  of 
which  are  covered  with  wood,  are  Molbury  Dowa.  Ashmoro 
IlawB,  FontmsU  Down,  Iwerae  Free  Down,  Bushy  I>own. 


I  Preston  Down.  Main  Down.  Gunville  D  .wn,  Pimpeme 
!  Down,  Stowerpaine  Down,  Furze  Down,  Cumi>  Down,  and 
Mdl  Down,  with  the  ouilying  eminences  Hod  liiil  and 
Hamilton  Hill.    From  the  ralley  of  the  Stour  the  chalk 
I  downs  run  nearly  west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaminster, 
and  form  the  norlhcrii  boundary  of  the  basin  whose  diain- 

So  is  received  by  Poole  Harbour.  In  this  part  we  have 
teford  Hill.  Belt  Hill.  White  Hill  (between  the  last  two 
is  Bulbarrow,  9.'"  A.  hi«h)  (A.),  Great  Ball,  Little  Ball, 
Revels  Hill,  Dogberry  Hill,  High  Stov,  801  ft.  (A.),  High- 
e.'m!),.  Hill,  Row  Hill.  East  Hill,  VVe>t  1111,  Ever»hot, 
R.iniiusliaiii.  Cor^ettmbe,  nod  Reamiiisler  Downs  White- 
sheet  Ilill,  and  Horn  lli:i  T)ie  foregoing  eminences  be- 
long to  the  range  of  the  '  North  Downs.'  and  lie  along  the 
northern  escarpment  of  that  range.  The  hills  near  Bear 
minster  (ana,  with  the  exception  of  some  ontlyinff  mssses» 
the  western  extremity  of  the  great  elnlk  forms tton.  Tht 
chalk  bills  flrom  Beaminster  run  south-cast  or  cast,  and 
form  '  the  South  Downs,'  the  highest  points  in  which  are 
along  the  southern  esearpmeiii.    'i"he  hills  grorlually  ap-* 

r (roach  the  truxst  .i  few  miles  north-east  of  Melcombe 
ie^is.  In  this  range  we  have  Hackthorn  Hill,  Chilfrome 
Down,  Eggardon,  where  is  an  old  entrenchment,  Chil- 
conibe  HUl,  Little  Bndy  IXiwn,  Black  Down,  bl7  A,  (A.), 
Whaddon  Down,  Ridgoway  Down,  and  Bincombe  Down 
(if  these  be  not  two  names  fur  the  sameX  Came  Down, 
Mo4;iias  or  Maine  Down,  Holworth  Down,  and  Cliuldon 
Down.  From  Lulwwth  the  chalk  hills  run  eastwurd  to 
Handfast  Point,  the  headland  which  separates  Studland 
and  Swanage  Bays,  la  ilii-s  lurt  of  the  mntro  are  Ptirbcck 
Hill,  Knottl  or  Norden  Hill,  west  of  forte  Cusile,  .ir.'.t  ft 
(H  ),  Corte  Castle  Hdl,  JO"  ft.  (B.).  Challow  Hill,  cast  of 
Oirfo  Castle,  ;J90  ft.  (B.),  Nine  Barrow  Dovn,  CS«  ft.  (B.), 
or  642  ft.  (O.),  and  Balbrd  Down. 

Pilleadon  Pen,  we.<it  of  Bcami&steri  which  is  934  ft.  high 
(O.),  is  the  highest  mint  in  the  eountyrsnd  belongs  to  the 
green  sand  fomatioa.  Swrre  Hill,  on  the  cua.st.  near 
Kimmcridge,  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeek,  is  M'.i  i\.  liigh.  (H.) 
For  the  above  elevatioiia  we  huve  given  our  imliiunJicB:  O. 
the  Ordnance  Suney ;  A.  Arrowsraith's  '  Map  of  England 
and  Wales ;'  and  B.  Dr.  Berger  in  *  Geol.  Trans.'  vol.  i.  p.  268. 

The  Stour,  the  chief  nver  of  Dorsetshire,  rises  in  Wilt- 
shire, m  Slourhead  Park,  on  the  border  of  Somersetshire, 
and  running  8outh-by-eest»  enters  OorscUhire  between  9 
and  4  tniles  from  its  source.  After  flowing  sbont  4  nukw 
farther  in  the  same  direction,  it  receives  the  Shiem  Water 
from  Ihe  north,  and  soon  after  the  Lidden  River  from  the 
north-east.  It  then  flows  in  a  very  winding  channel,  south- 
south-east,  for  8  miles,  to  the  junction  of  the  Gile.  whu  li 
comes  from  tlic  neighbourhood  of  Wincanton,  in  Soinunet- 
shire.  From  the  junction  of  the  Cale  the  Stour  Hows  south 
about  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Liddcn,  and  thence 
winds  to  the  esst  past  the  town  of  Sturroinster  Newton,  and 
through  a  depression  in  the  nmgnof  the  Nartb  Downs,  and 

f asses  in  a  south-east  coune  to  the  town  of  Blandlbrd 
'orum,  after  which  it  flows  senth-esst  for  30  miles  to  the 
village  of  Garfo Mullen;  and  from  thenee  4  miles  east  to 
the  junction  of  the  Allen,  which  flows  from  the  north  near 
Cranboume.  After  it  receives  the  -Allen  the  Stour  flows 
cfvit-south-east  6  or  7  miles  mto  llampihire,  alter  entering 
which  it  receives  a  considerable  stream,  16  or  18  miles  loog, 
from  Cranboume;  and  about  4  miles  lower  it  joins  thw 
Avon  near  Chnstchurch,  in  Hampshire.  The  whole  comie 
of  the  Stour  is  nearly  65  miles,  for  40  of  wlucb.  Til.  up  to 
Sturminsler  Newton,  it  is  navigable. 

The  river  Yeo,  Ive  or  Ivel,  is  formed  by  two  brooks,  one 
rising  in  Snmersetshire,  and  one  in  Diorsetshire,  which 
uniting  near  Milbourno  Port  (SomcrsetshireX  and  flowing 
soutli-west,  enter  Dorsetshire  between  Milbourne  Port  and 
Sherbuurne,  about  throe  miles  from  their  respective  sources. 
The  Yeo  then  flows  first  wcst-<>outh-we8l,  tlicn  west-north- 
west for  about  seven  miles,  when  it  again  touches  tlie  border 
of  Sometsetshire,  along  which  it  winds  for  about  throe 
miles,  and  then  entering  Somersetshire  flows  north-west 
hilo  the  Planet  The  Stonr  and  the  Yeo  cany  off  the 
drainsge  of  sll  that  part  of  the  eonn^  which  lies  north  sif 
the  North  Downs. 

The  North  and  Soulii  Downs  inelose  llie  ha^iii  of  the 
two  rivers  Piildle  or  Trent  and  Frome.  which  unite  in 
Poole  Harbour  below  Warehuiii,  and  fVom  their  situation 
with  respect  to  that  town  are  re!>pectivei\  called  Warehnm 
North  and  Warebam  South  river.  The  I*iddle  rises  in  ihu 
viUsge  of  Alton  on  the  southern  declivity  of  tbs  Nortii 
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Domu.  and  flom  Hmtli  mi  wmtii-Mit  fnat  Piddletrenthidc 

and  Piddlelunton  to  Pi.Mli  to\n>.  From  Piddlelown  it  hat  a 

fenc?T:il  oast-soutli ca-i  cnurso  lo  lU  ciitrunoe  into  Poole 
larbiiur.  Its  >\lioK'  <  oursi*  i-.  aljoul  twinty-two  m*i<'-  :  nr. 
if  we  odd  MVen  or  eight  lor  Uwj  U-ogib  of  tbc  low  wjiur 
ebaniiel  through  the  a-sluary  of  Poole  Harbour,  30  miles. 

The  Fnuna  riaaa  on  the  Downs  neat  Conoombe,  uorib- 
«wt  orBMrntMlnr,  aod  flows  south-caat.  At  Maiiaii  New- 
ton it  leemvto  a  atraam  fraoi  tbfi  Dowiia  aaav  Baaminster. 
Fn.ra  Maid«n  Nawton  the  Fran*  fbem  aonlMaat  eight 
milrt  to  UorchesUr,  I'Vatii  Dorrhesti-r  the  Frome  Hows 
ettKt  nt-arlv  twenty  luik*  iiitn  Pcxjle  Harbour,  .just  upon  vn- 
terin^  wtiii-h  it  nniJe*  ^Mib  tlif  I'niillo,  and  has  the  sann' 
K>w  water  channel  OS  thill  nst  r:  its  whule  lenirtb  is  :iti«iut 
Ihirty-flve  miles  or,  infludijii,'  tlic  t  hannel  throiij^li  I'lxiU 

Harbour,  forty-two  or  forty  tlirwe  miles.  For  a  oonsidernMe  I  North  lAiwiis  ilic  ( lialk  ocruinus  a  breadlb  ol  nearly  ten 


His  mixed  wilb  ground  Hints  and  anffejiad  ia  flMt 
kinds  of  nottevy.  Beoeath  tlio  pottm'  cUy  liaa  m  wmm  «t 
very  frtaole  earthy  brown  roal,  vhieh  ermnKtaa  wban  put 

mil)  WiilL-r,  liurris  wlili  a  ui  .ik  flaiiif,  liiiittiiiy  ii  puxticular 
aiiil  luiliiT  l)iumiuiv>us  hiufU,  sdUii'wlial  like  Buvuy  coal. 
An  exu-risiM;  hurizinual  luil  ol'  piju'ilHy  skirts  the  nor- 
thern dccliviiy  uf  iliv  Suuth  L)u«n»,  and  it  ounlains  a 
bed  uf  coal  exactly  resembling  that  of  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight ;  clay  of  the  same  bud,  but  not  uf  equal  quality, 
may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Trough  oi  Poole,  it  is 
quarried  eztanaivelT  naac  tbe  town  of  Pooie^  vihm  fitr 
fire-brieka  laalao  dug.  NaarHandfiiat  Pioint  the  aana  of 
ihiK  ftirmation  passes  into  sand^tnne.  Tlu-  pluslicday  u 
i'liiuid  <'appin'4  ones  or  two  hill*  niOUiU  west  uf  UorcliestLT. 
The  fiuilk  loriii,!liMii  lioviiuls  tlie  plastic  ihi).    In  tlje 


pari  uf  their  rour<e  both  the  Frome  and  tbo  Piddk  flow 
throuRli  km  HMadowa;  tbe  obanMl  of  each  ta  npeatedly 
diTided  and  nwrited.  TlMjr  are  not  ii«*igaU%  at  least 

above  Wareham. 

rhe  wf^tcrn  extremity  of  the  county  is  watered  by  the 
Br  Ihi  iSn  il  Char,  and  the-  Axe,  whu-h  lust  rather 
U-1  '111;^  In  iX'vonsiiin-.  The  Bredy  Auw*  westward  seven 
or  I  It'll!  iniU  s  from  Little  Bredy  into  the  s4-a.  near  Bnrlnn 
BmdHtork,  at  the  nor;h-w<nt  extremity  of  tbe  Cbenil  Bank. 
The  Brit  risscs  neftr  Bea  minster  on  the  southern  slope  of 
Ibo  elialk  bUK  ncK  tbo  juoction  of  Uio  North  and  South 
llowna,  and  llowa  aimtb  wont  nine  miles  into  the  tea  bdov 
Bridp<irt:  the  month  of  it  Ibnna  Bridport  Harbour.  The 
Char  i.H  about  as  long  as  the  Brit ;  it  rises  near  mieodon  Pen, 
and  flows  south  and  sotilh-west  into  the  sea  at  Charniauth  : 
il  reeeives  many  brooks.  The  Axe  ris*?*  in  IX>rset.s!ur>-.  and 
flows  fi»r  some  miles  alonij;  tin'  hinder  of  the  county. 

Dursci^ibire  baa  no  canals.  The  ilorset  and  Sumersei 
ranal,  for  wMlill  Mtl  mn  obtained  in  1796  and  1803,  but 
wbieb  was  never  exeeulod,  was  to  bare  entered  the  county 
near  Stalbridee,  and  to  bavefUbwed  the  vallev  of  the  Slour 
till  it  opetieil  into  that  rtvat  abora  BtaadAwd  Fofma.  The 
intended  English  and  Briatol  Channels'  abiv  coal  vaa  to 
cross  tho  western  extremity  of  the  county.  There  is  n  slmrl 
railway  fircm  the  clay  pits  at  Nonlen,  near  L'orte  (J«»ile,  to 
the  Qiiav  nn  M (ddlchero  Channel,  I'doIc  Harbour 


iui!««,  viz..  from  sliaiu  shur)  tu  Cranbourne  and  along  tii« 
valley  of  the  Btuur  from  above  Blandford  to  Wimboume 
MiiiHtcr :  at  its  western  exlrcmitf  the  formation  is  still 
broado^  aoUondiag  abovt  oighloea  milM  fton  bejroiidBeo- 
mlnater  to  StiiMlbid  near  DorehMtar.  On  tbo  aoathcm  ado 
uf  the  Trough  of  P(X>le  it  becomes  much  niirrower,  M^arcely 
iveraginj?  two  Diilus  in  breadlli.  Tbo  cliffs  alont;  the  south 
coast  are  partly  chalk:  the  strata  arc  m  some  jilaciLs  cnr\t  d 
and  occasiLiiwlly  vertical.  The  valley >,  drained  by  liie  upf^er 
port  of  the  ]'r<  nie  and  its  Iributatu  s.  are  occupied  by  thu 
Kreen  sand,  no  tliat  the  mase  of  the  «baik-biUa  aboat  Beo- 
tuiiMter  is  cut  off  from  the  real  of  tbo  IbnuaUoD. 

The  remainder  of  our  nokgieal  notioo  amat  bo  anaagod 
in  two  porta:  the  fint  remring  to  the  diatriet  aoutb  of  the 
ebalk  range  and  extending  (othecoivs!  i1  'Hondreferrini; 
\ii  ibe  district  >»e^i  and  iiorlh-wesl  ui  uie  kuiue  range.  We 
shiill  lirst  sjicak      ihe  Hn.thern  districts. 

i'bii  chalk  [Uiirie.  grtH.>o  saud,  weald  clay,  and  iron  sand 
skirt  the  chalk  in  the  order  in  which  we  Ime  named  tbem 
in  ibe  isle  of  Purbeck,  and  extend  along  the  coast  botwooa 
the  chalk  and  the  Purbeck  and  Pun  land  limestone  next  to 
bo  notieed,  Tbo  imi  Mod  noat  Luhroitb  aoutaina  mmn 
feet  beds  of  nood-oooL  The  vaoM  el«y  ia  not  finmd  afoof 
the  ciKist  Mi  st  of  the  Isleof  Putbpck. 

The  l'urt)eck  strata,  belonging  to  the  ui  j>er  series  of  the 
O'dilie  foriiiation,  eunsLvt  of  argillaceous  1 1  irn die  r.lier- 


Th«  Pensaiico.  Falmouth,  and  Rveter  mail-mad  eroisses  |  nataig  »iih  M  hi»lo*«s  luurlc:  they  crop  out  frum  under  ibe 
the  county  in  nearly  its  whole  extent.  It  enters  it  near  iron  sand  in  tlw  Isle  of  PnrWck.  A  variety  of  the  Purbeck 
Woodyalea*  Inn,  between  Salisbury  and  BUndford,  and  run«>  ■  itnnc,  known  as  Purboob  marble,  was  formerly  much  uaed 
aoulb-west  through  the  latter  town,  Winterbournc  Whit  ior  c  ulumns  and  onumoMO  in  our  catbedraU  and  dd 
ehuidi,  Mitbonrno  St.  Andrew,  and  Piddtotoom  to  Doreboa- 1  oUurcba^  but  ia  nov  out  of  mo.  Tbe  tbiobneaa  of  tbo  Pur- 
«Br ;  and  fVoin  tb«m>e  steUt  bv  Winteibonroo  Abbaa,  KM-  boek  beda  ia  eatimated  at  990  fbak  Tbo  Portland  Odliie. 
port,  Chklcock,  and  Charmouth  to  Axminster  in  Devonshire.  I  another  member  of  Ihe  some  series,  which  succeeds  tlic 
The  Exeter  inail-mad  iTosscs  the  northern  partof  Ihecounty,  |  Purbeck  stone,  occupies  the  reiiuunder  of  the  Isle  l*ur- 
eiitcrinir  it  near  Shaftesbury,  antl  mnnint;  I  hence  sometimes  i  beck  and  the  whole  uf  ^h.u  J'uriland.  li  I'misisiii  uf  a 
in  8omerselahire  ami  somptimes  in  lX>i-5*eishire,  by  Sher-   number  of  bed."*  of  ayeliottisii  white  calcareous  ficestune. 


bourne  to  Yeovil  m  Somersetshire.  It  just  crosses  the 
w<^tprn  extremity,  and  the  detached  portion  of  the  countv' 
between  Chard  and  Hontton.  Tbe  Falmouth,  Dcvon)iort, 
and  Exietar  mail-nod  alao  Juat  eraaaaa  tbo  matom  part  of 


lerally  mixed  with  a  !>niall  quantity  of  tsilioeou!.  Mini. 
ut  the  different  beds  of  wbich  u  u  composed  oHen  vary  io 
their  characters*  nor  are  the  same  beds  of  an  uniform 
raotar  in  diffmni  looalitiea.  Xba  variatios  of  tbia  fot 
tbe  county.  Tbe  Southampton  and  Pbelo  uail^nad  eaters  j  tion  aihid  tbo  giaator  port  of  tbo  iloiio  uaod  Ibr  arobitoetu- 


the  county  beyond  Uingwood,  and  ninsbyWirobourneMin 
ster  to  Poole.  Rixids  run  from  Dorchester  to  Weymouth, 
to  W.ireham,  Corfe  1'a.stle  and  Swanai^'c,  to  Beamiin^ter  and 
Crewkente,  and  to  Sherlioume;  from  ShaiVcsbur}  to  Sber- 
bourne,  to  Sturnnnstcr  Ni'VloQi  andtO  Blindlwdt  Midftom 
Blandford  to  \Vinil«nirne. 

Geological  character. — The  direction  of  the  chalk-hills, 
which  1ms  boon  alreodv  notieo4  fumiabaa  the  key  to  the 

Biological  atmetufe  of  Donetabii*.  Tbo  North  and  Sum  h 
owns  which  respeetirrfy  ex  toad  Mrtwaida  from  the 
neic;bbourho«)d  of  Shaftetbtiry  and  tbo  lale  of  Porbeek,  and 
unite  at  their  western  evtremily  near  Bcaminstcr,  incln-ne 
a  iMLiin,  *  th«  f  raugh  of  i'.tole,'  in  which  we  have  the  forma- 
ti  <ns  siij^rior  to  tne  chalk;  beyond  or  ^sitiiout  tins  bafin 
we  have  the  formations  which  underlie  the  ehulk. 

The  eastern  partof  the  county,  as  far  os Cranbourne, Chal- 
bury  and  Winiboume  Minster,  and  the  Trough  of  IVwle 
(bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn  from  Wiinbourne  by 
Bora  Regia  and  Tolpiddio  to  Stinslbrd  near  DDrobester,  its 
western  extremity,  and  on  tbe  aoutb  by  a  lino  drawn  fkom 
Broad  Mayne  alont;  the  noTthcm  Mope  of  the  South  Downs 


rul  purpoaea  in  London. 

The  Portland  stone  came  into  repute  in  the  time  uf 
James  I.,  who  used  it  by  the  advice  of  hi^  architects  in  re 
building  tho  banqueting-hous©  at  Whitohall,  Aficr  ihe 
1,'real  tire  of  lyoixlon,  a.i>.  1  i.66,  vast  quaiii itics  of  this  »loim 
were  used  in  rebuilding  Si.  Paul'.s  and  other  public  edifices. 
A  ronsiderable  portiun  of  Westminster  Brid}>e  and  thu 
whole  of  Btackfriars  Bridge  ore  built  of  it.  Tbe  quarriOtt 
are  thuadeaeribed  by  Mr.  Smealon  in  hia '  Namtive  of  tbe 
Bttildittft  ttOn  of  Ibo  Edystone  Lighthouse 

*Tbo  flrM  thing  that  excited  my  curiosity  was  the  very 
subject  J  came  upon  ;  that  is,  ihe  ijiiarrit  s  from  whence  iho 
stone  sent  frfjni  Pi/riland  is  pri^ducud  The  ucper  surfucm 
of  the  i-land  1  found  wa.s  totally  Hal,  hut  elcvate<l  above  tho 
aeo,  according  lo  tbo  estimation  oi  my  eye,  at  IvmX  iOO 
feet.*  The  stratum  of  »tone.  that  is\srouglil  fur  .sale,  licss 
nearly  parallel  with  the  upper  surface  uf  tbe  isbutd.  and 
with  hot  much  cover  of  earth  or  rubbisb  upon  it.  Tberaotn 
several  beds  of  alone,  lying  in  contiguity  omo  abone  another, 
varying  in  tbiebneas  in  general  from  two  to  (bur  feet,  and 
upward.    Those  wiiich  are  usually  railed  the  merchantable 


to  Studlanri  ha\  i  are  iK'cii)ned  hy  the  pln*lic  clay.  The  un-  i  beds  Ua\  account  of  the  blocks  forsali'  hemg  pnrduoed  there- 
didatiius  ofthe  siirfice  occupied  hy  this  t^irmiiion  are  con-  froni)  are  uni\ersally  co\erc<l  with  a  slratnni  culled  the  cap, 
iudfr.ible.  Potters*  clay  lit  hed4  ui  various  thickness  and  at  wluch  is  formed  entirely  of  a  oougerie^ul  |j*tUitii»d  scasbeua 
dilfcrcnt  depths  alternates  with  loose  Mind  in  this  forma-  ofa  greit  variety  of  kinds,  but  in  general  so  distinot  nad 
ttoB  in  tbe  Trough  of  Poolo.  ltiasonttoSiaK>nUbu«,wbefel        •  TiwbighM«r««atasw«)»feasMi« 
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separate  in  lh«ir  form<i  that  to  the  curious  natainltst  their 
species  seem  vim  \  .u-y  tn  In-  made  out;  hut  as  they,  in  a 
oonsiderabie  detrriM-.  re(<un  their  respective  figures  (though 
in  some  places  tiioi  o,  in  gome  loss),  spaces  or  cavitios  are  \nCt 
betvsea  thcra.  wiiich  consequently  very  much  diminish  the 
odwienca  of  the  mass  ;  but  vet  the  cetneiiting  principle  is  so 
ilrang  that  dia  whol*  together  ii  oooMderaMT  harder  than 
the  merefaantaUe  beds ;  and  indeed  to  hard  that,  to  got  rid 
of  it  as  OmU?  •«  po-isiLle,  it  i.s  (>»"niTHlIy  lilasff<l  offw  itli  puii- 
powiler.  'Were  it  nm  fur  t!if»>  aiMlic.t  tlu-  Papsiono  wmilil 
not  roa'lih  bo  wurkeil  wilh  (omIk;  or,  nt  Ua«.l,  ii  winiM  nnt 
be  worth  working  at  a  plurt-  whc-rf  tliL-re  is  ssogruat  a  |>lenty 
of  stone  of  a  better  quality  :  but  as  it  l^  m  ocssary  to  remove 
it  in  tlie  course  of  working  the  b»t4«r  kind  of  stoitc,  though 
by  far  the  p^atest  proportion  is  blagtod  into  fra<^eiit8.  yet 
fiw  the  ImiUiiigi  in  tMNlaod  the  capstoae  is  ta  general 
nm,  and  alio  fhr  die  pieim  and  quay  walls  of  Weymouth  har- 
biiur:  as  alsi<  in  the  pier  fiir  '^liipjnng  stone  at  Portland 
bbn      art-  UM-i]  t'nmi  tlio  rap;  aii<l  iiide«iil  it  not  for 

cxin'tisc  nt"  ^"rl'l^'llI  (wlui  li  i-i  ibc  saiuL' a>  u\  :i  ili  of" 
lite  b&tX  qudtlyi  tor  variuus rough  i>urpo#'es under  water,  ikc^ 
the  cap  would  make  M gDOd  awl  4urahb  IMck  W  tite 
mardaantabte  btocta. 

'Wheoth*  aiflwhawliWe  bsdi  are  thus  cU^imI  <.t' t |r>  cap, 
the  qtianf-nM  amoaoA  t»  e—w  cmt  tha  Ibxisb  Hata,  whioh 
are  laid  bare  vitli  wedfie*  n  tiie  yftcw  t  have  dawribed  as  to 
the  tiiiiMrst.iiio :  only  the  wedges  nm  nr>t  s.i  nunicrouti.  nor 
diHL-s  I'ordaiid  it  one  .split  soevetiiyaijgnimte;  aiul  ti  t-queutly 
ill  tbf  splittiiit;  as  well  ,i*  <iiber  working  of  this  stone,  oys- 
ters and  other  fuie>ik  lUieU*  are  diMOver^nl  in  the  solid  sub- 
stance of  the  merchantable  stone.  The  bods  being  thus 
cot  into  distinct  lumps,  the  qaariy  wan,  with  a  tool  called  a 
k0Viel»  which  is  at  one  end  a  hawnnwT  and  at  the  other  an 
warn,  vhoM  edfs  ia  so  short  or  narrow  that  it  aporouches 
toimvda  1km  afiafi*  of  a  pick,  by  a  repetition  of  sturdy  blows 
situu  reduros  a  piece  of  stout- with  bis  c-vf  to  the  larijt-st 
.sqiinru  ti|.nire  which  it  usU  admit,  aitd  blocks  uie  thus 
t'iri))L-d  from  half  a  ton  to  sixorMght  (oaa*  wigh^  WOp- 
wardii,  if  piirtH:uUiriy  be»poke.' 

The  strata  of  stone  of  all  kinds  on  the  east  siiio  of  Port- 
land have  an  aggregate  thicknctks  of  93  feet,  on  the  west 
side  of  1 1 2  feet.  The  '  cap*  is  at  Piusant  only  burnt  for  lime. 
Has  KiouMndlfB  dagr,  a  Uue  Maty  «r  gmish  yellow  clay 
wfaieh  ah«  holotie*  to  «h»  «pper  Oolitie  mmo  vkMom  the 
Portland  stone:  it  sometimes  contains  beds  of  a  bic^hly 
I  ittiiiiinouH  sliaie.  «bi<-b  from  their  beini;  found  near  Kim- 
TiicndfTe  in  the  Isle  of  i'urlxrk,  have  obtanuvl  the  ii.uiie  of 
k.iinm('ridgc  uai,  and  have  given  tu  the  wbulc  ibrmatiun 
the  numo  of  KiiDineridj^  clay.  The  shale  bums  with  a 
ycllowi.sb  flame,  giving  out  a  sulphureous  smell.  The 
ihtckne$«  of  the  Kimnierid^e  clav  is  estimated  at  GiUt  or  TOO 
foot.  It  km  the  hasa  of  tha  IhoitiUMi  Oolito  ia  the  Isle 
of  Pordand,  aa4  the  Ihie  of  Junetiim  between  the  two  fi>r- 
mations  is  elevali^I  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  far  above 
the  lerel  «rf  ih*;  sea.  Tlie  co&ntn  of  the  ii»land  are  here 
f«jrnii  d  by  a  doping  bank  of  Kimineridi:e  rhiy,  surmounted 
by  ait  abrupt  escarpment  of  Oolite.  Ou  the  souib  side  of 
the  island  by  the  dip  of  the  stmta  toward.s  the  s<jiiili  tho 
line  of  junction  is  bro«i^  davn  to  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Towards  the  south-weitani  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Purbock 
where  the  chalk  doww  eppRwefa  the  sm,  and  are  ■kirtod 
only  bv  a  very  namnr  belt  eoeupied  by  the  iioii  aaod,  and 
bey«>nr!  t!Mt  st-^iward,  by  the  Portland  OolHe^  tho  sea  has 
formed  sj'veral  sincrular  cove*,  at  tho  entranfe  of  which  are 
lofiy  bi-adlands  of  C)<ilite:  while  the  eove  nr  basin  is  exca- 
\atcfi  inland  as  far  as  the  chalk.  The  precipitous  sides  <»f 
these*  basins  exhibit  in  a  most  striking  nmuiar  the  ftima- 
tions  betwooD  the  cbalk  and  the  Oolite. 

WMiWtad  ef  diecoveH  just  described,  extending  from 
WCTnoutb  bar  taanuds  the  river  Brit»  ooouia  what  is  tensed 
hf  Geokgitti  *a  taddtey*  a  doable  Mries  of  ftnaatioDS.  After 
the  green  sand,  Pnrlieck,  and  Portland  beds,  and  Kioune- 
ridije  clay  have  succe«^vely  cropped  out  frata  beneath  the 
ch.-ilk,  the  rural  rat;  find  Oxford  elay,  members  of  tho  mid- 
dle !ieries  of  Ooiitcs  rutts  l«  tbu  surface  in  suoceHsion,  and  are 
succeeded  by  the  Forest  Marble  and  the  Great  Oolite,  which 
belong  to  the  lowest  series  of  the  Oolitic  formations.  To 
tbe  ■outh.wiid  ef  the  Great  Oolite  and  Foraat  Marble  the 
snporior  strata  fMpnear  in  revene  order  of  «nooe«9ion;  the 
Ozfbrd  ela^.  then  the  cotel  iw.  and  then  the  Kimmeridge 
( In ,  «  hirh  runs  down  to  the  shore  at  WcynMHith,  and  rises 
agoau  from  tbe  sea  in  the  Isle  of  Porllaud*  wfaors  itappetn' 


In  the  north- wt^tcm  and  western  parts  of  the  county,  tbe 
chatk  formation  is  succeeded  by  the  green  sand,  which  crops 
out  from  beneath  it,  and  skirls  the  northern  side  and  the 
western  extremity  of  the  North  Downs.  Ilie  gieeii  sand 
fiurms  tbe  ontljing  dimms  of  PiUesdon  nndLwrston  hilli» 
and  of  othoMwt  Ibrther  west  dong  the  border  «t  Donst- 
shiro  and  in  the  county  of  Devon.  [Dbvonshirb.]  Neither 
the  iron  sand  nor  the  weald  clay,  nor  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
the  chalk  miriok  qqwets  to  be  iwnd  in  thi»  part  ef  the 

county. 

Wi-si  of  .SbanesliLiry  <'\tends  a  bed  of  Kimnieridfji-  clay 
which  crops  out  from  under  tlw  green  sand ;  west  of  the 
Kimmeridjl^  clay  is  a  range  of  coral  ru^  hills;  and  still 
iiirthcr  west  oocw  the  Oilijtd  clay,  and  the  Groat  OolitO. 
All  these  fimnationBaieoveriaid  bv  the  weatward  extension 
of  the  chalk  and  green  sand  from  the  valley  of  tbe  Stour  to 
Beaminster;  but  some  of  them  re-appoar  in  the  cliSt 
which  line  the  i>oa>t  westward  of  ihe  (  IicmI  Hank. 

The  west<pn>  exirennty  nf  iln>  (S)unly  is  (s  copi«?d  by  the 
low*  si  tnA-iiiiMT^  of  (he  Uolidc  scTies  and  by  the  Lias.  ITie 
line  of  junction  of  these  furnintioiis  extends  nearly  north 
an«l  south  from  Ilroini^  m  Somerset'-hire  to  the  sea.  In- 
sulated maMses  of  green  saud  flrecjuently  oover  both  the 
Oolites  and  the  Ua^,  and  render  it  diraeait  to  trace  the 
line  of  Jnnetion.  The  detariied  part  of  the  county  which 
is  eneloeed  withhi  Devonshire  is  partly  occupied  by  the  red 
marie  inundation. 

Asrindtttre. — ^Tlie  climate  of  l>orsetsbiro,  though  mild 
and  biaitliy,  is  nut  •i<i  warm  a?  its  peof,'raphic«l  silvia- 
tton  would  lead  ua  to  expeet ;  a  cireumitanee  owing  to  the 
nature  of  tho  soil  and  tho  bareness  of  its  chalk  hills,  there 
being  little  or  nothing  to  break  tbe  force  of  tho  winds 
that  sweep  over  tliein.  The  air  is  keen  and  bracings 
lather  Uau»  soft  aai  iwtn.  In  the  vnUajrai  the  eUnate 
lesemtta  that  of  the  Taneys  ef  Devenshhe,  and  the  ^e^e* 
tatioii  is  Very  similar.  It  appearis  from  DoinesJay  Bi.ok 
that  iberi-'  were  vineyards  at  that  time  in  several  purii 
of  this  county.  At  preM-nf  the  harvest  is  not  in  tje  i  i  il 
earlier  than  iii  Ilk;  luidiattd  oinintu-s:  and  ahhouph  .•.uuw 
seldom  lies  long  on  the  ground,  tho  land  is  not  \\\  for 
sowing  in  spring  sooner  than  in  many  parts  of  England 
where  the  wmters  fare  more  sercre. 

A  oonsidendile  pottion  of  the  soil  in  the  ftrnth-eoateni 
part  of  this  eountf  is  similar  to  that  of  Bagihot  Heath,  and 
nut  more  fertile,  bein^  a  IrKiso  sand  and  gravel,  with  a  por- 
tion of  ferruginous  loam.  The  whole  surface  of  the  county 
consists  chiefly  of  this  loo«c  sand  and  gravel,  clay  and  chalk. 
The  most  fertile  «pnts  are  those  where  all  th«  tltr*,*e  have 
hwn  mixi'd  in  the  Milleys  by  the  ri\  ulets  which  run  down 
tbw  lulls  carrying  the  soil  with  them.  The  poor  sandy  soil 
oecnpies  that  part  of  the  county  which  joins  Hampshire. 
In  the  eenlie  and  towards  Wiltshire  lies  the  chalk;  and 
rieng  the  eosst,  over  •  nore  eolid  dwllqr  rook,  ii  •  stmtum 
of  clay,  which  likewise  oovets  the  western  pert  towards 
Devonshire,  and  the  northern  towards  SooHHrsetshire. 
Tho  folliTwin,;  division  of  tbe  soils  is  given  in  the*Ap'^• 


(  li.ilii      .  . 
band  .  * 
Loam      .  . 
Gravel 

HisoeUaneous  . 
Stone  Brsah 
Clay 


160,769  Acres. 

85.157 

•> 

17.746 

tt 

69.894 

H 

13,427 

W 

«.7M 

»» 

117.331 

>» 

504,014 

Total  . 

Excdiisive  of  river'-,  towns,  roads,  &c. 

The  chalk  hiUs  to  the  west  rrf  Dorchester,  and  along 
the  bonlers  of  the  vale  of  Bla<  ktnore.  sre  of  considerable 
elevation,  and  contain  several  narrow  vales  and  deep  hollows. 
'The  soil  on  the  moet  elevated  parts  of  the  chalk  district 
is  a.  thin  loam  over  a  nbbly  chalk  mixfldwith  stones  which 
lies  on  the  solid  chalk.  It  is  most  ndvantageeus  to  let  this 
soil  rc-mnin  as  sheep-walk,  the  jiasture  being  fine  ami  short 
a>  in  uiher  downs.  In  the  bottom  of  the  vale  of  BlacUmore 
are  some  extremely  fertile  Tneadows  waterccl  by  the  nver 
fcstour.  Tlie  lulls  which  look  down  upon  this  valley  nro 
hitch  and  bare ;  but  the  lewer  rideo  are  beantifally  varied 
with  woiMls  and  fields. 

The  quantity  of  arable  land  thvoagfaoot  the  county  bears 
bnt  a  small  propoction  to  the  pasture;  and  greater  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  w  icaring  of  sheep  end  feeding  of  cattle 
thvitt»theitieinger«oni.  IhehnpiMBentsoCbaimttdiy 
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are  similar  to  those  in  use  in  Devonshire.  Tli«  wLecl-  ] 
ploughs  are  jircfi  i  red  i:i  sliiratid  blDiiystiils;  and  ii  (■,>i-u:il 
to  put  three  bonies  befotc  ilium,  two  abreast,  and  the  liini! 
before  the  near  horse;  so  that  the  furrow  beiii^  :urr.L(l  to 
the  right,  two  horses  walk  on  the  tinploughed  ground,  and 
one  in  the  furrow;  thcv  are  lirivxu  by  a  lad.  Improved 
plought  havs  boen  introdaoed ;  but  the'  majority  of  farmers 
ai«  Blow  in  relinqnisbing  the  instrumenta  which  they  have 
boon  caily  accustomed  to.  Tlie  nine-share  plough,  or  sca- 
ritk'r,  has  been  found  very  useful  in  the  light  smIU,  and 
<avo*  iiiuch  tiim-  in  prcpiinnt;  ilic  land  for  the  seed*  aa  it 
gue»  over  a  gruat  widih  aud  stivt^  a  ploughing. 

On  the  larger  farms  the  farm-houM  s  ;irc  nW  building 
of,  and  covered  with  atone  tiles;  in  the  smaller  they 
nn  mottlv  thatched  with  reed.  Many  cottages  are  built 
with  mud  walb  oompoaed  of  road  acrapines,  chalk,  and 
Btniw.  The  flnindatioii  ia  of  atone  or  briek,  and  on  this 
the  mud  wall  is  built  in  reeular  layera.  each  of  which  ia 
allow  ed  to  dry  and  harden  nefbre  another  ia  put  over  it 
Garden  walls  arc  frtfjiu  ntly  built  of  these  cheap  materials, 
their  tnp  lieins?  proiertrJ  from  the  weather  by  a  fimal!  roul 
of  thatch.  \s  lucli  cMi  nils  a  few  inches  over  each  The 
farms  are  large,  many  having  been  laid  together,  in  pros- 
peroua  ilmMi  at  tlic  desire  of  the  richer  farmers,  and  with 
the  eooeamnea  of  landlord!,  who  found  that  the  repairs 
on  one  laq;e  let  of  boflding*  are  laia  than  on  many  small 
ones. 

The  rent  of  land  Tariea  greatly.  In  the  poor  aanda  it  h 

a-  liiw  as  lO.v.  or  l'2v.  jxr  acre  ;  in  the  rii'licr  grass  lands  it 
is  f'rniu  3(i.v,  to  4tii. ;  some  water-meadows  k-t  as  high  as 
6u,f,  or  iiU)rc.  On  the  whole,  the  average  n-nt  of  grass 
l.ind  1^  about  20*.,  of  old  meadow  about  30s.,  the  tenant 
paving  the  tithes,  which  seldom  exceed  St.  per  acre. 

i'he  old  method  of  managing  arable  land,  which  is  still 
folbwed  by  many  farmera,  was  to  fallow  every  fourth  year 
on  the  cUva,  and  then  take  two  or  even  diiee  crops  of  oom 
in  aurceiBioa.  'Where  clover  or  granea  are  enltivated,  they 
arc  put  in  with  the  second  crop,  and  consequently  the  land 
is  not  in  a  clean  state.  The  most  common  rotation  on  the 
rich  loams  in  the  \  ;ileof  Blackmnre  i«:  summer  fallow — 
wheat  — barley  with  grass  seeds,  which  continue  two  or  ibree 
years,  :uul  are  then  broken  upasrain  after  the  hay  has  been 
made,  when  a  kind  of  bastard  fallow  suceeods,  conaistuig  of 
three  ploughings,  and  the  land  is  tolerably  prepared  for 
wheat ;  but  it  is  not  dean  enonsh  to  prevent  the  neceaaity 
of  a  repetition  of  the  summer  fUlow  every  sixth  year  at  least. 
There  is  a  practice  with  some  formers  wnieh  desenes  notice, 
aa  it  is  a  step  towards  the  system  of  double  croi>s,  by  whicli 
the  Flemish  culture  is  remlercd  so  much  more  productive 
than  most  other.  It  is  a.s  follows :  the  clover  or  grass  of  the 
sccjnd  \ear  is  fed  off  early  by  sheep;  thi*  land  is  then 
ploughed  up  and  sown  with  rape  and  spring  tares,  which 
give  an  abundant  produce  in  autumn,  on  which  the  sheep 
iblded,  and  the  land  is  thus  well  prepared  for  wheat. 


The  time  of  sowing  is  about  the  endwTMay  or  beginning 
of  Jun*.  A  bushel  of  vetches  and  two  quarts  of 
are  the  quantities  sown  on  an  acre.  The  crop  ia  1 


oeginmng 
Hipa  sssd 
fed  oir  by 


Oil  the  li^hl  chalky  soiLi  turnips  have  been  very  gene- 
rally inimdiii  ed,  alihouirh  they  an  uot  jal  evety  where 
cultivated  in  the  best  manner. 

The  introduction  of  sainfoin  on  the  dry  chalky  soils  has 
been  a  great  advantage,  as  it  produces  a  rich  forlder,  re- 
quires little  manure,  and  lasts  many  years.  In  this  soil  the 
wheat  is  generally  lovn  aftw  clover  which  has  stood  one  or 
two  years,  but  aoDMtimes  aJio  after  turnips  or  rape  fed  off. 
The 'folding  of  the  laud  saves  manure,  and  the  vicinity  of 
theep  downs  gives  an  opportuiiitT  of  haviti^'  lur^u  fulds  and 
repeating  the  folding  often,  both  before  and  utter  sowing 
the  seed.  The  tread  of  the  sheep  consol.dati  s  loose  soils 
better  than  the  heaviest  roller.  Tlie  plougiiiiig  in  the 
chalky  soils  is  generally  very  shallow,  because  they  say 
that  the  couch  is  thus  more  easily  kept  down ;  but  those 
who  plough  as  deep  as  the  subsoil  wUl  permit  find  that 
their  crops  are  more  certain,  especially  in  dry  summers; 
and  the  couch  is  best  eradicatea  by  careAil  mmd-piekhig 
after  every  ploughing. 

Wheat  is  sown  somefinies  in  flic  1i<:ht  soils  as  ?Ki>in  as 
August,  and  before  the  wheat  crop  ot  that  }ear  is  ripe. 
The  quantity  sown  is  usually  liiree  bushels,  and  is  nicreased 
as  it  is  sown  later.  In  the  heavier  loauis  liic  wticat  is 
sown  later,  sometimes  not  much  before  Christmas;  in  that 


case  a  bushel  more  is  required  to  allow  for  the  grains  that     The  graaa  lands  and  pastum  ooev^  about  tfaiea-fiftlii  «f 


perish,  or  are  enten  by  the  birds,  who  are  than  note  alert 

;\fii«r  tluir  fi  )d.  The  early  sown  wheat  is  thought  more 
sii!i|>  1 1  to  niildew.  The  seed  is  usually  steeped  and  limed. 
A\  it  is  s'lwn  very  early  this  precaution  is  frequently 
orauie<l.  The  average  produce  of  wheat  is  fiotn  17  to '20 
bushels  per  acre. 

Barley  is  here  a  more  important  crop  than  wheat.  It  i* 
sow  n  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May.  The 
earliest  sown  is  geiMnUy  the  best.  The  pnduoe  averages 
30  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  are  sown  on  the  heavier  and 
moisler  Sdils,  at  the  rate  of  six  bushels  per  acre.  Tliev 
think  thai  tlit:  straw  is  better  foddur  uhero  the  uats  aiu 
sown  thick,  but  tiuy  perhap.s  forgot  that  the  hcavieiit 
grain  is  produced  bv  sowiiig  thin  or  drilling  wide.  Bean» 
arc  planted  or  drilled  in  rows  from  lb  to  24  inches  distant. 
In  toe  rich  loams  of  the  vale  the  produce  is  considerable* 
from  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  often  more.  Tamiaa 
are  genetally  sown  broadcast^at  the  rate  of  three  pounos 
of  seed  per  acre ;  this  gives  an  abnndanoe  of  plants,  whidi 
are  thinned  out  by  the  lioe. 

Putatot^  are  cultivatid  to  a  considerable  extent  in  tlie 
rich  loams  abunt  HrnijKirt,  Beannnster,  AbboLsbury,  ii-c.; 
they  are  planted  in  rows,  or  the  i^els  are  dropped  ui  evwiv 
third  furrow  after  the  plough.  They  are  burse-hoed,  and 
moulded  up  by  a  double  mould-board  plough :  24  boili^ 
planted  on  an  acre  often  produce  300.  The  hafinning  of 
Mnr  is  the  usual  time  of  planting. 

Sainfiitn  n  sown  with  a  spring  crop  t  four  1>ushels  of  seed 
are  required  for  an  acre.  It  is  cut  before  the  bb>ssoni  is 
fully  expanded  and  made  into  hay,  which  is  excellent  luddcr 
for  sheep  in  winter.  After  several  years,  when  it  begins  to 
go  ofi",  it  is  ploughed  up,  and  the  land  sown  vulh  oats.  It 
is  often  :ulvantau;e()us  to  pare  and  burn  ihe  land  aAer  sain- 
foin;  but  as  this  practice  is  generally  forbidden  in  leases 
liowever  advantageous  it  may  be  occasionally,  a  method  is 
adopted  which  aqualhr  destroys  the  vegetable  matter  w  ithoui 
burning  the  soiL  This  is  to  rib  the  land ;  that  is,  to  pluui;h 
flirrows  with  intervals,  and  do  this  again  an  ross  the  fii>t 
ribs;  the  sods  are  thus  cut  in  squares,  and  the  harrovi 
pa.ssinj^  over  thein  leave  the  root»  u\  the  form  of  nmitt-d 
tults.  which  are  burnt,  aud  the  ashes  spread  to  enruh  iix 
ground.  A  regular  paring  and  binninf?  would  be  jniirh 
better,  both  twc  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  Saiufom 
does  not  piroduoe  much  the  iist  year  after  it  is  sown,  and 
oonaequently  many  formers  sow  h<^>«levsr  with  it,  wliicb 
being  an  annual  gives  a  produce  the  flivt  year,  and  fills  ibc 
intervals  of  the  sainfoint  which  is  in  perfection  the  feoood. 
The  land  which  has  home  sainfoin  for  some  years  is  not 
sown  a-aiti  with  the  same  CTOp  till  after  an  interval  of  It 

or  I  J  )  ears  al  least. 

Hemp  is  oulti\ated  to  some  extent  in  the  richest  soil?, 
which  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  sand,  and  arc 
too  light  for  beans.  The  land  is  prepared  by  pluueliing  it 
three  times ;  first,  before  winter,  when  it  is  rwhiy  aun»d; 
and  next  in  spring,  when  it  is  well  harrowed.  The  dirce> 
turn  of  this  second  ploughing  is  across  the  former  furrovi, 
whenever  it  ran  conveniently  be  done.  The  third  ploukrhmg 
is  in  May,  when  the  ground  is  laid  as  level  und  »nioath  as 
po^Kible  by  means  of  the  hea\)  hoe  or  h  ick.  bushels 
of  seed  are  then  srnwi  c\enly  over  it.  and  sligbil)  luu  rowetl 
in.  A  slight  rolling  of  the  ground,  if  it  i.-k  very  loo^e, 
finishes  the  o}>eration.  Hcntp  complplely  keotiit  dova 
wmU  by  Ihe  shade  of  its  leaves;  and  the  lacuL  if  very 
richly  manured  for  this  crop,  is  in  good  oi-dcr  after  it  for  any 
other  which  may  suit  it.  An  acre  of  good  hemp  produces 
800  lbs.  of  fibre.  «  middling  crop  is  000  lbs.,  ana  a  poor 
one  430  Ibe.  The  ehaff  of  the  hemp  makes  an  eieelknt 
manure. 

Flax  is  likewise  cultivated  in  the  sonnd  deep  loams  which 
luive  been  gradually  enriched  by  manuring  tlic  precedinij 
crops.  If  the  dung  were  not  thoroughly  incorporated  in 
the  soil  it  would  make  the  flax  coarse  and  uneven.  The 
soil  must  he  pulverized  to  a  considerable  dejith,  and  must 
also  be  very  free  ftom  weeds.  Twobushelsof  seed  are  sown 
on  an  acre.  The  best  seed  eomes  flrora  Riga ;  the  time  of 
sowinc  is  the  middle  of  April.  Clover  sei>d  is  s  n.cliroc* 
sown  among  it.  It  should  be  nio<t  carefully  hand  weeded 
as  vKin  a.*  the  plants  can  be  distingiii>hed  from  weeds:  af'if 
this  the  rt«x  nnd  Hover  will  kecii  them  down.  I'luJ  pn»- 
duce  is  :ib.)Ui  M\  to  eight  bushels  of  seed,  each  of  whifh 
give.s  a  gullon  and  a  half  of  oil,  and  from  600  to  900  lbs.  of 
flax  fit  for  spinning. 
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tlie  surface  of  ihe  county,  or  ahove  .100,000  orTe«,  of  wliicli 
nbout  6000  arc  irrigated,  chiclly  m  the  sandy  ;iii<l  cliulky 
districts.    The  meadows  atonj;  the  vulc  uf  Biackinore  are 
extremely  rich,  and  produce  much  hay,  which  is  mail  to  feed 
the  dairy  cows  in  winter.   Tlie  upland  meadom  an  Well 
toanage^  and  frequently  dressed  iirith  liOM  and  dung.  Mmj 
abaep  whkti  fted  on  the  downa  in  summer  an  vintcred  in 
the  Talea.  The  partnrcA  on  the  hil!s  arc  not  sufficiently 
rich  to  fatten  oxen,  hut  arc  weli  adapjt'il  to  fi-cil  dairy  cou  s. 
The  Dorset  butter  is  in  good  repute  in  London  and  Ports- 
mouth fur  ship  provision  as  well  as  domestic  iisc  :  it  is  not 
so  salt  as  the  Irish,  and  is  therefore  preferred,  although  the 
IriAh  is  richer  when  it  is  of  the  best  quality.    Don*!  salt 
batter,  when  well  washed,  is  yery  commonly  iwld  in  Luudon 
for  ftnh  butter.   The  best  cow  pastures  will  keep  a  oov  on 
two  Mnres  daring  the  whole  aummert  of  the  inlbrior  mb- 
turae  three  or  ftmr  acres  are  reijuind  for  eaeh  cow.  Tlie 
cows  arc  frequently  let  to  a  dairyman  at  thf  nito  of  8/.  or 
1 0/.  per  cow  tor  Ihu  season.    This  is  a  great  ronvtni«nce 
to  a  farmer  who  has  arable  land  to  uitiuui  to.  and  w  thus 
r«?lievcd  from  all  care  but  that  of  providing  pasture  for  Ihe 
( riws,  and  cows  for  thi'  pa-iture.  The  cows  cat  little  eliw  but 
straw  in  wiittor,  and  very  little  hay  is  made  in  proportion 
to  ttie  extent  of  crass  land.    The  farmer  finds  a  house  for 
the  daurman  and  his  bmily  to  litre  in,  allows  him  to  keep 
u  many  pigs  and  poultrr  as  he  ehooiea,  and  a  mare  to  earrv 
the  butter  to  market.   This  mare  generally  prodiirps  a  fua!. 
which  is  part  of  the  dairyman's  profit.   Tlie  bargain  is  from 
Candlemas  to  C'aiidk'nias.  A  notici-  to  iiuit  given  by  either 
jiarly  hofore  All  Sauit*  Day  is  l  oiisidcred  sufficient  and  tl»e 
dairyman  quits  the  prcmi-srs  at  Candlemas.    Tlic  Imlier  is 
Diade  frcm  the  crMm,  ond  the  skimmed  milk  U  made  into 
rhecse.    The  milk  is  skimmed  only  onee  in  twenty-four 
boar*..   The  Dorsetshire  skim-milk  cheese  it  prefivred  on 
account  of  streaks  of  blue  mould  whieh  fraquenUy  run 
through  it  These  streaki  are  said  to  be  prodiKed  bv 
breaking  Ihe  ci-nl  again  after  the  cheese  has  bemi  preflscd, 
and  sprinkling  wheat  flour  over  thi!  fragments;  It  is  then 
repliieed  in  the  vat  and  pressed  a^ain. 

A  few  ralve^  are  annually  rean-d  to  keep  up  the  number 
of  the  cows :  lite  calves  have  milk  for  three  months,  and  the 
dairyman  receives  an  allowance  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  sums 
which  he  pays  for  a  cow  for  each  calf  so  reared.  February 
la  die  usual  time  for  weaning  calves,  because  in  May  when 
the  grass  is  abundant  they  oan  be  turned  out  to  adfanti^ 
and  get  strong  before  winter. 

The  cows  kept  for  the  dairy  in  fho  vales  are  cliiefly  of  the 
Devonshire  breed,  but  tlie  pasture  on  the  hills  not  ht-me 
suffirienlly  gijod  for  (hem,  another  mixed  breed  is  preferred 
there,  winch  has  loncrer  horns,  and  seems  to  Ue.  a  cross  be- 
tween the  old  long  horns  and  the  Gloueestersiure,  or  perhaps 
the  short  horn,  i  lnj  colour  is  generally  brindie  on  tne  sides 
vruh  a  white  stnpe  down  the  back  and  white  under  the 
belly.  Xbe^r  an  bardyf  and  in  general  good  milkers  on  mo- 
derate pastue.  Crosses  with  Awemey  eows  are  eccasionaHy 
met  with,  but  ehieflv  in  gentlemen's  dairies  on  account  of 
the  rich  cream  which  they  give.  Dairymen  prefer  quantity 
cit'  milk  and  larger  cows. 

The  D'  T-ct  sheep  are  noted  as  n  profltabla  breed  to  those 
vtho  rear  housc-lambs  for  the  London  market.  Tliey  are 
homed  and  well  formed,  straight  in  the  earcase,  deep  in  the 
body,  and  the  rump  is  larger  than  in  other  sheep ;  the 
breast  points  forward,  the  face  is  thin,  the  horns  are  tliin 
and  bend  rather  backward,  the  tail  is  usually  left  long. 
They  give  much  milk  and  Ikiten  their  lambs  better  than 
any  other  breed.  There  »  another  very  smtill  breed 
in  the  Isle  of  Purheek,  and  near  Weymouth,  of  ^v  hi(•^l 
the  flesh  is  in  repute  with  epicures:  they  weigh  about 
1 0  lbs.  a  quarter,  and  are  generally  sold  by  the  quarter 
like  early  lamb,  and  not  by  the  pouna.  Some  consider  them 
as  the  real  and  original  Dorsetshire  breed .  They  resemble 
the  small  forest  sheep  formerly  found  on  all  the  commons 
of  the  forest  of  Windsor,  and  OO  Bagshot-heath,  the  mutton 
of  which  was  in  equal  rapnte  ia  Bogriiot  mutton-  The 
wool  is  fine,  but  ^  lleeea  dees  not  weigh  above  1^  or  '2 
pounds  on  an  average.  TheSoutli-down  breed  is  very  gene- 
rnlly  found  in  Dorsetshire,  and  suits  the  pasture  and  climate 
h -itiT  than  the  Lcieestcr.  The  management  of  Dorset 
ewes,  when  tlioy  aie  intended  for  produiuag  early  lambs,  is 
as  follows:— At  four  years  old  when  the  ewes  have  had  two 
or  three  lamba.  their  lambs  are  weaned  in  April,  and  the 
eweM  are  kept  ou  water  meadows  and  the  richest  postures, 
without  Imiafi  «m  lolded,  that  thsy  may  be  hi  lionditKm  to 
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lake  the  ram  in  May  and  June,  and  be  forward  in  Iamb  hf 
Michaelmas,  when  they  are  almost  invariably  sent  to  Wey- 
hill  fair,  and  sold  to  dealers  who  drive  them  towards  London 
and  sell  than  to  thooe  who  Iktten  early  house-lamb,  and 
who  nMka  sveiy  eonaideraUe  profit  on  them,  if  they  un  der- 
ehmd  how  to  manage  the  ewes  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
Dorset  ewes  frequently  have  twin  lambs,  but  the  single  are 
preferred  for  fatteiiinE:.  When  there  are  twins,  one  of  them 
\*  either  k  11  1  rnmediately  or  given  away.  The  MUBage 
quantity  of  wool  on  a  Dorset  sheep  is  3}  pounds. 

The  following  fiiirs  are  established  in  the  county;  but 
several  of  them  are  no  longer  cattle  fairs,  but  mere  holydays : 
Abbev  Milton,  Tuesday  after  July  25;  Abbolsbury,  July 
1 0 ;  Allington,  J  uly  22 ;  Beamuster,  Seotonber  19;  Bland- 
fbro.  March  7,  July  10.  and  November  8,  a  large  sheep 
fair  ;  Bridpoit,  April  'i.  fat  beasts,  cows,  calves,  bulls;  Oi  lo- 
ber  11,  cattle  and  pedlery  :  Uroadway,  Wednes«lay  before 
September  18;  Broad  \Vinds<ir,  Trinity  Monday;  Cerno 
Abl»as,  Midlent  Monrlay,  for  barren  cows,  and  cows  with 
calf,  Holy  Thursday,  October  2:  Corfe  Castle,  May  12, 
October  29  for  hogn  and  toys  ;  Cranboume,  August  24, 
December  6,.  cheese  and  sheep;  Dall wood, first  Wednes* 
day  before  August  24 ;  Dorchester,  Februanr  14,  eows  and 
calves,  beneners.  Trinity  Monday,  oowsaM  hoisaa:  July 
6,  sheep  and  lambs,  August  6,  sluiep,  lamb,  wool,  leather ; 
Emraergreen.  Tuesday  befbre  Holy  Thursday ;  Evershot, 
May  1 .'.  eaitl(>  and  toys;  Farnliani,  August  21,  cheese  and 
toys:  Fiampton,  March  4,  August  1,  September  -1;  Gd- 
liriLcliiim,  Trimly  Monday,  cattle,  September  12,  to\s;  Her- 
mitage, August  2r>,  hories;  HuUwood,  August  6,  horses, 
sheep,  toys  ;  Lyme  Regis.  February  1 3,  October  2 ;  J.«igb, 
March  25,  May  1,  .SeiHember ;  Lambert  Castle,  WedlMS* 
day  befbre  June  '21,  cattle;  Maiden  Newtown,  Mindl  9, 
May  4,  COWS,  Martin  Town,  November  9%  23,  sheep. 
oowB,  and  horses ;  Milbome  St,  Andiews,  November  3U, 
shoep.  rows,  &,c. ;  Melbury,  Whitsun  Mo  i  inr  Ov.qt 
Moigne,  October  pig^  and  toys  ;  I'oole,  May  l,  iNoveiu- 
ber  2,  free  mart  for  toys  ;  I'amphill,  July  7,  October  2'J  ; 
Piddle  Town,  Easter  Tue*.day,  Ck-tobcr  29,  and  pics; 
Portland,  November.^,  sheep;  Shafte>l)ury,  Saturday  before 
Palm  Sunday,  June  24,  November  23.  cattle  ;  Sherborne, 
Wednesday  before  Holy  Thursday,  cattle,  July  18,  wool, 
cattle,  horses,  July  86,  lambs,  October  13,  wool  and  cattle; 
Shroton,  September  95,  sheep,  cows,  horses;  Stalbridge. 
Maj  4»  8«pl<»nber  4,  beasts;  Stockland,  July  18,  cattle  ; 
Stnrmlnstor.  May  12,  October  24,  fUt  cattle  ;  Sydlinf^,  De- 
cember f>,  euttle;  Toller  Down,  May  29,  sheep,  30,  toys ; 
Wareham,  April  17,  cattle,  .fuly  5,  September  II  ;  Wiin- 
borne,  Friday  before  Good  Friday,  cattle  and  hores.  Sep- 
tember 14,  cattle,  borsc»,  sbinip,  cheese  ;  Wooiibury  It  ill, 
near  Bere  Regis,  September  18,  and  five  following  days, 
cattle,  horses,  bops,  cheese,  cloth,  &c. ;  Woodland,  July  ft, 
horses  and  cheese:  Woolbridge,  Ma^-  14,  cows,  pigs,  toys  ; 
Yetminstor,  First  Tuesday  after  Apnl  29,  October  4. 

DwimimM,  TtecuM,  ^.--Tbe  county  of  Dorset  previous  to 
the  year  1 7  10,  was  thus  divided.  There  were  five  more  con- 
siderable parts,  or  as  they  were  termed,  'divisions,'  whieh 
took  their  names  frotn  the  towns  of — I.  Rlandforil,  II.  Brid- 
])ort,«lII.  Dorchester,  IV.  Sliafle^bury,  and  V.  Slinbourne. 
These  were  further  subdivided  as  follows: — 

I.  The  Blandford  divi^iion  com;  ned  the  boroupbs  of  (I) 
Blandford,  (2)  Corfe  Castle,  (3>  Poule,  and  (1)  Wareham: 
the  hundreds  of  (1)  Bere  R^ns,  (2)  Coorobsditch.  (3)  Ilasier, 
(4)  Hundreds  Barrow,  (5)  Pimpeme,  (6>  Rowbam>«',  (7) 
Rushmoro,  and  (8)  Winfrith:  und  the  liberties  of(l)  Bin- 
don,  (2)  Divelish,  (3)  Ovcrmoy^nc,  and  (4)  Stowborougb. 

II.  The  Bridport  division  c^onlained  the  borouf^hs  of  (.j  ) 
Bndport,  and  (6)  Lyme  Regis ;  the  hundreds  of  (uj  Jku- 
minster,  (1(1)  Beam inster  Forum,  and  Rwlhove,  (ll)£ggar- 
don,  (12)  Godderthorn,  and  (13)  Whitchurch  CanonicorHm : 
and  the  liberties  of  (6)  Broad  Windsor,  (6)  Krampton,  (7) 
Loder  and  Bothenhampton,  and  (8)  I'oorstock. 

in.  The  Dorchester  division  contained  the  boroughs  of 
(7)  Dmchester,  (8>  Weymouth,  and  (9)  Melcomb  Regis; 
the  hundreds  of  <14)  Cidlifbrdtree^  (15)  George  (St.).  (16) 
Piddletown.  (17)  Tollerford,  and  ( 1ft)  Uggescomb,  or  Ugi?s- 
rombe :  and  the  hl«!rtifcSofj(9)  Fordinglon.dU)  Piddlehinton, 
(11)  Portland,  ( 12)  Preston  and  Sutton  PuyntS,  (13J  Way* 
baioii«<-,  and  (14)  Wyke  Regis  and  Elwell. 

IV.  Tlio  ShafVeslnirv  di\  iMon  eontaiti.  d  tlie  borough  of 
(10)  Shaftesbury :  the  hundreds  of  (I'.U  Kadbury,  (20)  0>g- 
dean,  (8l}Qtanboume,  (2-2)  Knollon.  (23)  Looseharrow,  (24) 
Sixpenny  Handley,  (Sft)  Up  Winboume  Monktoo,  and  (8A> 
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Wfapboume  St.  Qiles:  and  the  liherlies  of  (15)  Alrester. 

(16)  Qillingham,  and  (17)  Sturniinstcr  Marshall. 

V.  Th«  Dberbounw  diTision  ountoined  the  hundreds  of 
W)  Bivwmbal,  (iS)  Biiekland  Newtoa.  (29)  Cerne.  (30) 
Modbunr,  (31)  Redone,  (89)  Btierfaouriie,(3S)  Storainster 
Newton  Ctade,  (34) Totcomb,  (86)  WhitMny.and  (86)  Y»te- 
iiiinster:  and  the  liberties  of  (18)  Alton  Puieni,  (19) 
Hiilst<K-k,  {■>())  Minterne  Ma-jna.  (2\)  Piddletrenthide,  (23) 
Rvnu'  In(rm-."ii.  ('i3)  Sydliiig  St.  Nicholas,  and  (Jl) 
Stour  Provast,  (Jt-riic,  Totcomb,  and  Modbury  huiuiriMls  ure 
Amt  tome  purposcu  unilt-d  :  and  the  liberty  of  Mmtcrnc 
Magna  is  oy  sojne  ^ivi-n  as  united  with  that  of  Piddle- 
trenthide. 

Tbe  bonuglM  ia  (be  •bow  list  aw  not  all  puliamentary. 
Sinee  1740  •  fMW  wrangBOimit  of  tha  «ountj  has  been 
arloptcKl.  The  tjp  ditriifana  httre  been  'iaareaied  to  nine,  aa 

fiiHowi :  — 

I  Tiu>  H)andford  north  division  (popul  itinn  01 9R)  con- 
tains tht!  borough  of  (I)  Blandfoid:  tha  huiidruds  of  (1) 
Coomhsditeh,  (2)  Piniperne,  (S)  RwlUIMm ;  and  |1m  liberty 
of  (I)  Divilish,  or  Dewhsh. 

II.  The  Blandfuid  south  division  (pepwlatien  1&.139) 
eqnlwns  tbe  boroughs  of  (9)  Ck>rfe  Coatle,  and  (3)  Ware- 
linni;tl|«  hundred*  of  (4)  Beer,  or  Bero  Rogis.  (5)  Hun- 
dredabnmv,  (•)  HMilor  or  UaaUr.  (7)  Rowban»w.  (8) 
WinfKth ;  and  th«  libertieaof  (S)  Bindon.  (3)  Oweraoigne 
Ojr  Ovt>rniovj»ne.  mid  (  I)  Stoborough,  or  Stowborough. 

III.  The  Bridiiorl  di\  ision  (population  29,58S)  contains  the 
borouirh-s  «>f  mi  Bndport,  and  (f>)  Lyme  H»>f,'is:  tlie  hun- 
dreds of  CJ)  Beuinin.ster.  ( 10>  Jk'wuinsier  Korum  and  Red- 
houc  or  Redhove,  (1 1 )  Ki^uerton  or  Kir^anloii,  ( 1  2)  Gotlder- 
tborn,  ajid  (13)  Whitchurch  (Janonicorum ;  and  tbe  liber- 
tieaof (S)  Broad  Windapr.  (6)  Franipton.  (7)  Lodcr.  or  l-o 
t)im»  and  Bothenbapiptao,  and  (8)  Fkwntock. 

IV.  TheOemedivnion  (jiopalationM17)«ontainathe  hun- 
dreds of  (14)  BucUand  Newlon.  (IS)  Cerne,  (16)  Modbury, 

(17)  Totcomb  (which  three  are  united), and  (18)  Wbiteway- 
the  liberties  of  (9)  Alton  PancnH» (10) FidUattatttiiid^ and 
(ID  Sy<ll!nt,'  St.  Nichola.s. 

V.  llio  IXurhestor  division  (popnlalion  ,32,039)  contains 
the  boroughs  of  (6)  Dorchester,  (<)  Mulcomb  Rei;is,  iinili-d 
with (8)  Weymouth  ;  the  hundrod.sof  ( 19)  Cullifordtree.  f  JU> 
OborgOiOr  St.  George,  (21>ToUerford.  (ii)  I^iddletown.  f  J.i) 
Uggseombe;  end  the  libectiee  of  (12)  Fordington.  or  Fur- 
tUnglonp  (13)  Piddlehintan,  (14)  Portland,  (u)  Suuon 
Points,  or  Poyntz,  (16)  Wnhyhouie,  or  WayheiouAe,  und 
(17)  Wykc  Rcpis  and  Elwell. 

VI.  The  Sliafiesbury,  or  Shaston.enst  division  (population 
21,012)  contains  ilic  iuiiidri-ils  of  ('24)  Badbury,  (iji  0>i^- 
dean,  (2(i)Cranbournt'  (part  of),  (27)  Knolton,  or  Knuwlton, 
(28)  Lnoscbarrow,  (2'0  Moiikton  up  Wimbpurnc,  (Mif  Six- 
penny Handlev  (part  of),  and  (.31)  Wimbourne  St.  Giles. 

VII.  The  Sbanesbury,  or  Shxston.  west  division  (popula- 
tion 12,410)  eon  tains  the  borough  of  (9)  Shafteabury ;  parts 
of  ttw  hundreda  of  (86)  CSranbonnM^  nod  (310  Sixpenny 
Handl^.giTen  above ;  end  the  libwfiMof  (18)  Aleestar,  and 
(19)6niingham. 

VIII.  The  Sherbourno,  or  Sherborne,  divisiini  ( i>o]iulaIi<in 
10,'J,)3)  ronlains  the  hundreds  of  (32)  bherbourno,  and 
(3;;)  Yatciiiiiislcr.  <:i'  Vrlnn:ivt,'r  ;  and  tiM  Ubeitiet  of  (20) 
Halstock,  and  (21)  Rynio  Inlrmseca. 

IX.  The  Sturminster  division  (population  11,910)  eon- 
tains  tbe  hundreds  of  (34)  BrownaJial,  (36)  Redlene,  and 
(36)  Stunmnitar  Newton  OMtk;  end  the  liher^r of  (32) 
Stonr  at  Stower  Fkewnt 

The  hundreda  in  the  ehove  Itat,  itwiU  he  oeen,  en  Ae 
same  as  those  in  theforoi^ing:  but  the  borough  of  Poole 
is  here  omitted,  boinK  considered  as  a  county  of  itself  (po- 
pulation 6459),  and  tlio  liberties  of  Minterne  Magna  and 
Sturminster  Marshall  are  rexjKrtivcIy  included  in  the  liberty 
of  Piddletrenthide  and  the  luindred  of  ('o;;dean. 

Tbo  population  given  above  is  from  the  census  of  lb31. 

The  iHlOwing  are  market-towns.  Dorchester,  the  c^iunty 
town  end  n  municipal  and  parliamentary  borougfa,  on  the 
liter  FVorae:  population,  in  1831,  3038;  the  paraeiinentaiy 
hofoaghaof  Brioport  on  tbe  Brit,  population  in  1831, 4S4S ; 
Lyme  Ref^is  on  the  Sea,  population  in  183),  S6Sl*'Mel- 
eomb  Repis  on  the  Sea,  pjipulation  in  1831,  united  with 
that  of  Wevmouth.  7655;  Poole,  on  Poole  harbour,  popula- 
tinn  m  1^:11,  64.59;  Shaftesbury,  on  the  border  of  the 
county  adjarrnt  to  Wiltshire,  nopulalion  in  1831,  3U6I;  and 
Wnrt.'hniM,  between  the  Piddle  and  the  Frome,  population 
in  1831.  232S ;  and  the  municipal  borough  of  Blandford 


Forum,  on  the  Stour,  population  in  1831,  3109.  Of  these 
place*,  and  of  llu-  market-towns  of  Bcaminster  on  the  Bni, 
near  its  source,  population  in  1831,  2968,  Sherboumeon  the 
Yco,  population  in  1831,  4261,  and  Wimbourne  Minster, on 
the  Allen,  population  in  1831,  4009,  an  account  ii  nwo 
elsewhere.  [BBAMtmtn,  BuumoH^  BUMqBlb  am- 
cHuran,  Ltmi,  Pootii  SnimoaoBTt  SwneeooBB^ 
Warkram,  WiEYMonTH,  WiHBOVBint  Mtwana.] 

Of  the  other  market-towns,  CJerne  Abbas.  Cranbonms, 
j  Htulbridae,  atul  Sturminster  Newton,  as  well  as  of  Corfe 
Ca.stle,  a  disfrancliised  IntrouL'ii,  ..nil  Milton  Abbas,  th« 
market  nf  which  has  been  dibcuntinued  ot  late  years,  an 
accmuii  IS  subjoined. 

(Jernc  Abbas  is  on  the  little  river  Ccrnc,  a  feeder  of  lbs 
Frome,  and  in  the  combined  hundreds  of  CJerne,  Totoin^ 
and  Modbmy,  7^  ailea  from  Dorchester.  The  pariah  om> 
prehenda  3010  acres  (a  large  proportion  being  dotSM  «r 
sheep-walks),  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  1209.  Cerne 
is  in  a  pleasant  vale,  surrounded  by  steep  chalk  bills.  It 
is  u  very  small  town,  with  little  trade  except  what  is  trsns- 
actod  at  its  weekly  market  (held  on  Wednesday,  for  com, 
butchers'  meat,  and  provisions,  and  tolerably  well  fre- 
quented), and  at  iu  three  yearly  ikirs.  The  town  was  ^b^ 
merly  notorious  for  the  number  of  persona  engi^^  in 
smuggling.  Pette  aeeoiona  for  tbe  diyfaion  a»  held  bete. 
There  wee  fbnnerfy  at  Oonw  m  Bmedietfaio  abbey  gt  gnU 
antiquity,  rebuilt  and  endowed  in  tbe  tenth  century  by 
Ailmer,  or  yBlward,  or  iCpIward.  whom  LelandeaUaeartof 
Corinvull  and  Devon.  Its  revenues  were  valued,  at  the 
dis.soliiiiori,  at  623/.  13.t.  2d.  pross,  or  51  j/.  17*.  \0d.  clear 
yearly  value.  AU  tlnit  remains  of  the  ;il)l>ev  is  a  statil). 
large,  square,  embattled  tower  or  gate-house,  now  mudi 
dilapidated.  There  is  an  antient  bridge,  once  an  appsodagt 
of  the  abbof,  and  a  more  modem  bridge:  both  are  of  stoaa  I 
A  mansion*faoufle,  called  the  Abbqr  House,  and  chitOy  I 
built  ft'om  the  rtuns  of  the  ebhw,  eontains  ineorporatad  ia 
it  some  remains  of  the  more  annent  abbey-house,  built  It 
Abbot  Vanne  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Several  beautiful 
overHowinjr  wells  still  remain,  probably  thu  work  of  the 
abbots,  drawini^  their  sources  through  subterranean  rhirj- 
nels  from  tlie  spring  of  St.  Augustine.  Tbe  parish  church 
was  built  by  one  of  the  later  abbots  for  the  use  of  the 
parishioners.  It  ia  a  handsome  building,  in  tbe  perpeodi- 
eubr  0^  of  QetUe  ardiitecture,  with  a  fine  tower,  ebiok 
has  octagonal  tuneta  end  fiaoadaa.  The  living  is  a  i 
vicarage,  of  the  annual  value  of  01  f.,  with  a  rlebe-houia  ' 
There  in  a  meeting  house  for  Independents.  By  the  edu- 
cation returns  of  I.s:i3.  it  ap{)«ars  that  there  were  in  Ome 
1  infant  ami  <laily  ficluKd,  with  about  «0  children,  imrlly 
supported  by  the  cler^rj-man  of  tbe  parish  ;  0  dity-sctiooU 
with  nearly  '220  children  ;  and  '2  Sunday -schools,  with 
nearly  130  chiblren  (the  larper  school  connected  with  th» 
church),  supported  by  voluntary  contribution.s. 

On  the  southern  slope  of '  Trandle  UiU,'  e  aboctdiriaHt 
novtii-weet  of  the  town,  ia  Ae  ouilineof  a  remerfcableftgiee 
of  a  man  bearing  a  club,  cut  into  the  chalk ;  the  height  af 
the  figure  is  about  180  (t. ;  the  outlines  are  about  2  n.bmai 
There  are  variou.s  tniditional  and  conjectural  statements 
respt^ctmj;  the  ornrin  of  this  tl^'ure.    It  in  repaired  by  the 
townspeoiile  about  mice  in  seven  y  e;irs.    On  the  houth  point 
of  the  hilt,  over  tbe  giant's  heail,  has  been  an  antient  locti- 
loation,  and  on  the  north  ]>oint  a  barrow.    There  ai<  I 
several  barrows  on  the  surrounding  hills.   CSeme  was  ii'  ' 
jured  by  the  Irish  troops  in  the  hinges  service  in  dm  ffKt  ' 
eivfl  warAA.  l«44»BndbjraatomiofwindAJk.  1731.  i 

Omnbeome  is  a  small  market-town,  situated  in  a  fin* 
champaign  Cfuintry,  on  the  little  river  Allen  (a  feeder  of  the 
Stour)  near  its  head.  Il  is  in  the  hundred  of  Craiilxiurne, 
93  miles  from  London.  The  parihli  is  the  largest  in  tbe 
county,  comprehending  13,730  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a 
population  of '2158,  chiefly  agricultural.  No  manufactures  | 
are  carried  on.  Tbe  market,  which  is  anuU,  is  on  Tburs- 
days;  there  are  two  Aire  end  one  (leat  cattle  market  ia 
tbe  jear.  The  beniae  are  in  faneral  neat  and  watt  buiU.  , 
About  AJK  080  a  monaeteij  nr  Benedietinoa  sea  toadri 
here  Itf  Ailward  de  Meau  or  Snev,  of  the  fianilfof  BdsM|l 
the  Elder.  This  either  was  originally,  or  subeequently  be- 
came, an  abbey;  but  the  abbot  and  most  of  tbe  monks 
beina;  removed  to  Tewkesbury,  it  was  reduced  to  be  a  simple 
].r;ury  ami  a  cell  of  Tewkesbury.  Some  time  after  the  l)i»- 
tiolution,  the  jireseiit  manor-house  was  built  on  the  site  and 
from  the  lllaterul.^  of  the  pnory;  it  is  the  property  o(  the 
Marquis  of  Salubuzy,  who  ukea  the  title  of  viaeount  fino 
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thk  town.  The  pamh  church,  formerly  the  prioiy  eliareb, 
nUeh  i«  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  in  the  Cffvatf,  Vfll 
aeeoomiodate  1000  persons.  The  toww  k  in  tlM  p«p«i> 
dievUr  style :  the  ohuroh  bos  nartiom  of  an  wrli«r  ctuuw- 
ter,  and  a  door  under  the  north  porch  is  Nomun.  There 
is  It  rich  wood  pulnit  on  a  stone  base.  The  \ir\ng  i»  a 
vicarage,  united  witti  the  chaj>elries  of  Verwood  ami  Bovc- 
rid(?e.  of  the  yearly  value  of  I  fill.,  with  a  glebo-liuuse. 
Tliert'  \wri-  HI  ihi-  parish,  in  1833,  <j  iiif.nit  nr  (l.iuu.'  s^  IidhIs, 
with  6U  children;  4  day-schools,  with  20U  children;  and  4 
Sunday-schools,  with  403  childtmi. 

North-west  of  the  toilrti  ii  a  luge  wMte  eitendiog  into 
Wiltshin :  it  was  ftirtnerly  a  free  wirtett  Or  ehiM^  «iNe  pos- 
sessed by  the  house  of  Olonceete^,  and  till  lately  1^  Locd 
Riven,  who  had  a  ri^ht  to  kMp  deeh  all  over  it.  It  in 
rnveffd  rhiclly  with  hazels  aiul  blii'-kllionis.  With  a  few 
timber  trees.  It  lia'<  hilt-ly  been  disfranchised  as  a  cluice 
by  art  of  parliiuiit  ut.  It  was  vt  iy  perniciou';  to  tin-  neigh- 
bouring farms,  and  was  tite  o(-ca.si<in  that  fbw  turnips  were 
■ovn^  fts  the  dtaf  mide  ^teat  deprecktidns  on  that  Crop 
nnd  eOtild  not  be  |>reirent<!d.  The  dfeer  sre  ito*  deAtnfOd. 

Btalbridge  a  in  th«  huhdrcd  of  Bruwmhal.  nbettt  Mo 
miles  firom  the  Cele  (WhiOh  fltUs  into  Um  fltdtlr),  1 1 2  miles 
fiom  Lrthdon.  The  pftrllH  IwntAihi  4900  Mre«  (itirluding 
the  tithings  of  Gnmcrshay,  Tliornltill  And  Weston),  and  had 
in  1831  n  population  of  ITT'l.  of  wliicli  rather  more  than  a  ' 
third  was  agricuUiiral.   Tl.v  iiiiiikct  Tnr^din.  and 

there  arc  two  cattle  filirs  in  the  yeat-.  The  cattle  market  is 
held  in  alternate  weeks.  Accordinjf  to  Hutchins's  Hislorp 
of  DorMt^Mrt  (2nd  edit.  1813.  vol.  iii.,  p.  289),  the  stock- 
nwinOnntkcture  is eafHed  on  here. 

TIm  town  It  itnihilktly  laid  out:  itt  the  matket-place  is 
an  antiettt  eraM  N«nt^-Hn»  fliet  bijifh.  or,  ineltidin^  the  base 

ct' three  steps,  thirty  fuel,  Tliere  is  a  dissenfinf;  raeelin>{- 
h  >tis4'.  The  church  is  a  lar(;e  anlieiit  structure,  with  a  hij;h 
embattled  to\rer  At  the  we«,t  end.  The  IWihg  is  a  rectory  nf 
the  yearly  value  of  88fe/.  mlli  n  glebb  house.  There  were 
III  tlie  paiish  in  1833,  one  '  national'  day-school,  sup|>ortcd 
by  subscription,  With  116  children,  three  Rnnday-sehools, 
with  308  cnfldren,  besides  Several  dame  ftchoid.i.  Stone  is 
qnaniad  ill  the  |Mriah»  and  used  Air  building  and  raoflng. 

Stnmineler  ot  Stindliittifttor  Newton  OMtle  to  irt  the 
hundred  of  the  satrle  name,  in  a  rich  vale  on  the  bank  of 
the  Sluur,  lti!t  miles  fritn  Lmdon,  The  town  w  divided 
into  two  parts:  Sturniinstcr  (by  fur  the  larji^cst)  lies  on  the 
north  side,  Newton  Castle  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  Tlio  two  are  connected  by  a  bridu'c.  The  ])arish 
contains  4330  aet'eStAnd  had  in  1831  n  pcpnUition  of  1831, 
of  which  about  two^ifths  are  agricultunil.  The  market  i.H 
on  Tbutaday  Ibr  eortt  and  on  Saturday  fiv  buichem'  meat : 
the  Kittle  market  b  oiieea  Ihrtnight:  there  aM  tWo  ftin  In 
theyear  fbr  cattle,  &c. 

The  town  is  irtc^ularly  built ;  the  Uai'ket-huuse  is  a  ^-cry 
antient  buildini!;,  near  which  is  the  base  of  a  cross,  on  four 
»tcps.  Tlie  church  is  a  large  builduiff  with  uu  eniVmttled 
tower  of  moderate  height.  The  Uviiif,'  is  a  vicarage  of  the 
yearly  value  of  712/.  In  Newton  Uastlu  is  an  antient  for- 
tification, probably  of  the  Saxon  time,  in  the  form  of  a 
Roman  O,  surrounded  on  the  touth-weat  side  and  part  of  the 
eattiide  by  avallum  and  ditdi :  then  an  the  nmahu  of 
•ome  antient  buildinpi  near  it  There  wen  In  the  parish 
in  1833,  one  infWnt  school  with  neatly  1?0ehfldren.  one 
day-school  with  60  or  70  boys,  and  one  Sundny-scliool  rsf 
140  children,  all  supported  by  9ub«cripti<jna  or  donatnins: 
and  five  other  day-sclio<ds  %vi1h  nhmit  .')0  t  hiUh^  ii. 

Corfe  Castle,  a  disfranchised  borough,  is  near  the  centre 
of  the  '  i>lc'  or  rather  peninsula  of  Purbeck.  It  is  included 
in  Blandford  south  diviaion,  and  is  116  miles  from  London. 
The  betongh  and  patidi  houndarlea  an  the  aaiM^  and  in- 
clude an  aroa  of  988f  aonat  there  wan  in  IBSl  1718  in> 
habitants. 

Tliis  town,  which  is  near  the  castle,  consists  of  twostrci  l^, 
of  mean  lo<jking  houses,  built  of  stone  and  covered  v<\\\\ 
tiles.  The  iiili,vliitaiit^  are  partly  engaged  in  the  marble 
and  stone  quarries,  and  clay  works  in  the  neighhourlioo<l. 
Tlie  church  is  a  large  and  verv  antient  fabric,  with  many 
ptmiona  of  Norman  and  early  English  architecture:  it  has 
an  embattied  and  pinnaded  tower,  a  large  porch,  and  two 
haiMiiigi,  one  on  each  siric  of  theehureh,  fbnnerlychapab, 
bat  now  applied  to  other  puriH>get.  Hie  diurch  waa  much 
damaged  in  tibagraat  eivil  war  when  the  eaatle  was  attacked 
A.  a  1S46. 

TIm  oaMla  waa  VaS^  probaUy  fai  the  tenth  oentory.bjr 


King  Edgar.  Its  staielineai  and  strength,  being  situated 
on  a  high  hill,  canted  U  to  he  nguded  m  fbrmer  times  as 
a  fortieas  of  neat  iupertsnoa.  iX  waa  tometimes  the  reai^ 
deneo  of  the  Weat  Saion  prineea.  Here  King  Edward  the 
MarQrr  was  aaaaatfamlad  by  his  stcp-motlKr.  Klt'nrla  (  a.  d, 
978  or  981).  King  John  in  hw  wiu  with  the  banms  de- 
>osited  his  regalia  bore  for  security  :  and  Edwanl  U.  whi-n 
10  fell  into  the  lian<ls  of  his  enemies  was  for  a  time  im- 
prisoned here.  In  the  pn  at  civil  \\,\r  Corfe  Caalle  waS 
stoutly  defended  for  the  king  by  Lady  Bankcs,  wife  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Sir  John  Bankflti  the  owner  uf  it,  irith  thtf 
aaaiilanae  of  hbr  fHeddt  and  ntdfaMMk  and  of  a  gommor 
sent  froM  the  king*!  irmt.  It  wii  hnwaver  takaa  bf  the 
parliamontaiiaaa  1^  toaaalMtjr,  Flihhiafjr,  I64a^«,  and  dia- 
mantled. 

The  niins  are  exlcnsive.  and  from  their  high  siluatxRl 
form  n  very  striking  r.lijwt.  The  castle  is  separated  from 
the  town  by  a  ditch,  now  dry,  which  is  cro^scll  U\  a  bridge 
of  four  very  narrow  hij^h  arches.  '  The  vast  Iniguientsof 
the  king's  tower,'  says  Mr.  Uutchins,  '  the  round  lowen, 
leaning  as  if  ready  toikll,  the  broken  wallt  and  vast  pieoet 
of  them  tumbled  into  the  vale  beWw.  ftmn  aneh  a  loene  of 
bavoek  and  desolation  as  strikes  every  spectator  with  honor 
and  concetTt.  The  plenty  of  stone  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  excellency  of  the  cement,  harder  to  be  broken  than 
the  stoties  themselves,  have  preserved  these  prodigious 
ruins  frinii  bcin^  embezzled  and  lessened." 

Corfe  Castle  was  a  borough  by  preMTiptiuii  previous  to 
the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  who  faestuwea  on  it  a  charter ;  but  the 

Etrivileges  granted  by  this  obarter  were  Tested  nther  in  the 
ord  of  the  manor  than  the  burgeaM.  Another  charter  waa 
granted  by  Charha  IL  GMb  Oiatle  nwer  sent  represen- 
tative to  the  Honae  of  Cemmont  till  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  was  disfranchised  by  llic  Reform  Art.  The 
parish  is  now  included  in  the  patluunenlary  borough  of 
vVarcham. 

The  living  of  Corfe  Cattle  is  a  rectory  ,  of  the  vearly  value 
of  (583/.,  with  a  glebc-hou-e.  There  were  in  llie  parish  in 
1^33,  three  infiuit  or  damo  schools  with  6^  children;  fire 
day-schools  With  above  250  children;  ibur  of  these  schooto 
were  chiellj  aapnoMed  by  tttbtmtptiooa  and  donattoaa  j  and 
three  Snndiif^haalt  witn  abovtlM  oUldmi.  One  of  the 
day-schools  CMtpipoMad  b]r  dltaeiilan)  had  a  lending  Ubraiy 
attached. 

Miltort  Abbas,  or  Abbot,  is  laid  toderinltt  name  [whwh 
is  a  contraction  of  Middleton  Abbot)  fh}m  ils  situation  near 
the  centre  of  the  county.  It  is  in  the  humlreil  of  \N  hiic- 
way,  in  a  deep  vale  inclosed  by  steep  chalk  hills  on  the 
north  and  south  side^ ill  Miles  fVom  London.  The  parish 
comprehendt  8420  a«na,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of 
84(1  persont:  aboi«fliree-lbnrd»  of  the  population  are  agri- 
cultural.  Ita  market  and  fliirs  have  been  given  up. 

Here  was  an  abbey  founded  by  King  Athelstan,  which 
alone  gave  any  importance  to  the  town,  which  was  in  former 
timi*s  more  considerable  than  now.  The  abbey  has  been 
niimbere<l  aiiiong  the  niitred  abbeys,  but  erroneously.  Its 
value  at  the  di:<6olution  was  720/.  4«.  \d.  gross,  or  d78/. 
1 3,f.  1  Irf,  clear.  The  buildings  of  the  abbey  were  preserved 
for  a  long  time,  but  wan  gradnally  vailed  down,  chiefly  to 
be  replaeed  by  mora  Boanti  artetwia.  Hm  ball  yet  re- 
mains, a  noble  and  magnificent  old  non:  part  of  the 
mansion  of  Milton  Abbey,  belonging  to  fb»  Damer  fiimily, 
which  enjoyed  for  some  time  the  title  of  carl  of  Dorchester, 
now  extinct,  Milton  has  an  almshoube  and  a  gnimmar- 
achool.  The  conventual  church  was  for  some  time  the 
parish  church,  but  a  late  carl  of  Dorchester  having  built  a 
new  parish  church,  converted  the  old  one  into  a  private 
chapel.  It  consists  of  the  choir,  transepts,  and  tower  of  the 
old  abbey  church:  the  ehob  It  oUny  of  early  decorated 
eharaetar,  the  twnttfla  aul  taww  pomndiauai;  Xbe 
general  appearanee  of  fhb  efiflee  b  very  waa. 

The  living  rjf  Miltdn  Abbas  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yeadj 
\alue  of  MIL.  v,\\\\  a  glebe-house.  In  1833  the  parian 
contained  scscn  d.iy  schools  with  about  79  <ilfldmi»  aod 
two  Sunday-scliuiils  with  about  50, 

Markets  were  formerly  kept  at  Abbotsbury,  Bcre  Regis, 
Evctshot,  Frompton,  and  otlicr  places.  The  inhabitanta 
of  Abbotsbury,  which  is  near  the  western  end  of  the  ChestI 
Bank,  are  much  engaged  in  the  nuekerd  ilahcnr.  A  lama 
abbey  of  Benediclinea  was  fbnnded  here  in  the  eleventh 
century  by  Ore,  steward  of  King  Edward  the  Confe-sor. 
Very  little  of  the  monastic  buildings  now  renuuu:  the 
oonvantual  ehuceh  ii^  exeapt  the  poich,  entMy  demolished. 
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Nekr  Abboubury  is  nn  antient  rliap«  1  uf  St  Calburiuc, 
ivhich,  from  its  elevated  fciluation,  is  mmhX  u  sea-mark. 
Swannage,  or  Swanwich.  near  Corfe  Cuiile,  14  •  placo  of 
tome  reftort  as  a  bathing  place.        '  . 

Dmtiont  for  BeeUaiattietU  and  Ltgal  pyrpotet.—lu 
4m  earlier  period  of  tha  Bedeiiaatinl  ooutitotioa  of  Eng- 
land. Dorsetshire  was  included  in  the  bishopric  of  Dor- 
chester in  Oxfordshire,  a  see  founded  by  Birinus,  first  bishop 
of  the  T,V,  ,r  "^mons,  about  a  d.  62C  ;  and  afterwurtls  re- 
moved \<j  Wiurhpster.  Ill  the  }<Mr  705  when  hm.  king  of 
Wi'ssex,  (li\ided  liis  kinfjiloiii  into  iliweM-ii,  Doisf i>liirL'  wlis 
comprehended  in  that  of  bherborne,  tVuni  ulurh  ]ihice  tlic 
IM  VM  removed,  about  the  middle  of  tlie  1 1  tli  ci'iuury.  to 
Bwttm.  Upon  the  erection  of  tbe  tee  of  Bnstol,  a.d.  1 542, 
DonetaibiMi  was  tntn^ifemd  to  Iha  new  dioccbc.  of  which 
it  constituted  the  chief  mtt,  tod  It  COntilUMd  to  bo  to. 
until  transferred  back  by  the  late  ect  to  the  diofieee  of  Sells- 
bury.  Dorsetshire  was  an  arrhdi-m  onry  hef.irc  it  was  Irmm- 
forred  to  the  see  of  Bristol.  If  1-  miIxIivkIl-iI  into  livi'  rural 
(leaiHTiOs,  Hndnort.  Diin  liebtL-r.  I'ltnpi nn-,  Shaflr>l>ur>,  :iinl 
Whitchurch  Winterboume.  W  hiic  tbe  county  was  in  the 
liieceeo  of  Bristol  the  bishop  held  hi^  triennial,  and  (he 
Aicbdeeoon  hie  enntiel  visitutiDns  at  Briduorl,  Dorchester, 
lilnidlbrd,  SfaefteeburjP,  Cerne  Abba»,  or  Whitchurch:  this 
Mianiwiiieilit  we  pmuine  will  be  coDtinued.  Tbe  nainber 
of  benefloes  it  tt  difflealt  to  gfve:  Hutebins  gtfee  tbe 
parishes  at  2.^0;  of  these  some  ore  parochial  chapelries; 
others,  though  separate  and  independent  in  other  respects, 
ere  united  uiuli-r  <iiir  UK-Litnbcnl, 

This  roiiniy  is  imliidi'tl  in  the  Western  circuit.  Tlio 
oswiztf*  wen-  untieiitly  iK'lilnt  ShLThoiirii'' ;  ^4oiiirtniic>  ihi>ut;li 
rarely  at  Shatltesbury,  but  generally,  especially  in  latter 
times,  at  Dorchester,  where  tliey  may  be  oonsiderc<l  as  now 
fixed.  The  shire -hall  and  county  gaol  are  at  Dorchester. 
The  Epiphany  cjuarter  sessions  are  bold  at  BlaHdfiird,  lite 
Easter  at  Sberbourao,  the  MidaoniiMir  at  ffliafteabaiyi  and 
the  Michaelmas  at  Bridport. 

Before  ihe  passing  nf  the  'Rrf.irni  Ai-t,  twenty  members 
were  returned  to  the  Hou-e  ol'  Cciininons  from  Dor-eishire. 
\ix.t«(i  fur  till'  couiitv.  ("our  for  tin-  iiiiitoti  l)')ri)U^hMjf' Wi-y- 
mouth  and  Meieunib  Ketii^,  and  two  vavh  lot  the  burou^jli^ 
^  of  Bridport,  Corfe  Castle,  Dorchester,  Lyme,  Poole,  Shaftes- 
bury, and  Wareham.  By  the  Reform  Act  tbe  number  Itas 
been  reduced  to  fourteen,  viz..  three  for  tbe  eounty.  two 
eadi  for  tbe  boroughs  of  Bndmrt,  Dofcbcnter,  and  Poole, 
and  Weymouth,  tmiteil  with  Meimmh  Regis;  and  one 
coch  for  the  boiuiiglis  of  Sh;ini'--linry.  Lynio  lU?gis,  and 
Wareham.  Corfu  CustU-  wns  <ltsrrar.(  in>t'l  and  included 
in  tin-  iu-iL;hbouring  parliatiunitary  l)(jroiit;li  cit'  \\'iiri'hain. 
Tlie  duel'  place  of  election  for  llie  cnuniy  i*  l>orchesIcr : 
the  polling  stations  are  Reamin^itcr,  Blandford,  Chcsilton 
(in  the  Isle  of  Portland),  Dorchester,  Shaftesbury,  Slicr- 
boivne.  Wareham,  and  Wimbourne. 

fftclMyimdilnfifttt/tM.— This  county  was,  in  the  earliest 
period  notioed  by  hntory.  inbabiled  by  a  penplo  whom 
Ptolemy  calls  Anioorxiytc  Durotrii;.  s,  a  iiainu  which  Mr. 
HutrhuiA  (allor  CauiiKit)  derives  iVuiu  t:u-  Ilritish  Words 
Dwrwator  and  Trij;  an  inluilnlant,  and  uitori>rets  to  mean 
dwellers  by  llnj  wati  r  side.  .•\«:ior<Uiin  to  AsHcr  Menevcn- 
sistlic  Brit«'ti^  lulli'd  tins  jieople  Dwr  Gwyr:  the  Saxons 
called  them  Dojtfercan  (Dorsettau,)  wbeticu  the  modem 
name  of  the  county.  The  name  Dovsettan  is  equivalent 
in  meaning  to  the  antient  Brttish  name,  given  in  a  Greek 
form  by  Ptolemy.  Tbese  Dntotriges  api>ear  to  have  been 
of  Belgic  race.  Upon  the  conquest  of  South  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  Dorseuliirc  wQ<t  included  in  BritonnU  Prima. 

Of  this  par  l>  period  of  uiir  tr-i  ry  tlit-rc  are  'Several  re- 
mains ill  vaniniH  camps  and  i.u.a  wurks,  >t(inf  circles, 
croinletlis,  aiul  barrinis.  In  ih,.  north caslfrn  p.nt  of  the 
county  and  the  uiliaitiiu  pari  of  Willshirt*.  are  several  em- 
bankments with  ditcheji:  they  nil  run  in  a  winding  and 
irregular  manner,  mostly  from  south-oast  to  north-west, 
having  the  diteh  onthenortli-ea-st  side.  Vernditch,  which 
has  ipvein  nine  to  a  part  of  Cranboume  chaee^  is  of  these, 
Orhnsditeh  is  another.  On  tho  right  of  the  rood  fh>m 
C>'rno  AMtas  to  Calsttick  and  in  othi-r  parts  of  ih(>  r  tnmty 
.arc  litili'  banks,  crossing  one  an"ilier  mall  kinds  of  angles: 
tiiey  arc  made  of  Hints  covered  ^^ith  turf-  Neither  their  age 
nor  I  heir  um;  seems  to  be  known. 

There  arc  several  Roman  camps  in  tin-  t  Dunty.  Mr. 
Hutebins  enumerates  twenty-five;  and  the  walls  and 
amphitheatre  of  Dordieeter,  and  the  eoini  and  pavements 
found  therob  «M  aiMittiaaito  of  the  eme  victorious  people. 


There  were  at  least  two  Roman  stations  in  tho  ooun(v,  vix, 
Duriiovaria,  [Itiii.  Antonuii,]  or  Jsiovruiv,  Duiiiuin '  Pto'iPinv^ 
Dorchester;  and  Vindocladia  or  ViuUogiudja,  Vindelia  in 
Richard  of  CirenceatoVt  wbieb  some  are  disposed  to  Ix  at 
Wimbourne,  others  more  probably  at  Gussaoe,  between 
Blandford  Forum  and  CraiiDoume.  To  these  Dr.  Stokaly 
would  add  a  third.  Ibemium,  (mentioned  by  the  BhODynoiu 
Raveunaa,)  which  lie  Axes  at  Bcre  Regis.  Several  places 
in  the  confused  and  hurbaroiu  list  of  names  givt  u  by  R*- 
vetmas.  are  conjectured  by  ikixter  to  be  in  Dor!*!laliu-t'. 

Tlic  I(  kn.cld  or  Ecknicld  way  enters  the  county  at  iu 
western  cxtiemity,  coming  from  Hcmbury  l''ort  [Devon- 
shire], and  runs  east  by  south  to  Dorchester,  neorwliiih 
It  is  very  perfect,  high  and  broad,  and  paved  with  Hint  and 
!>lone:  from  Dorchester  it  runs  by  Shcepwick  and  Stur- 
minster  ISanhall,  and  tbe  GuMOfM  into  WiUsbii»  In 
this  part  it  ifl  called  AekUnr  dike,  tto  passing  ntartlie 
Gussagci  iiives  ^ul1port  to  tno  conjeet>iro  of  those  wlvi  ft 
Vindof^ladiu  al  uuc  uf  them.  The  remains  of  a  Rouiui  r^dii 
may  bo  traced  on  tho  south-west  side  of  the  Frome,  lesdint; 
from  Dorchester  m  a  north-west  direction  as  far  os  BradforJ 
Peverel,  and  Stretton.  soon  after  which  it  disap|iears: 
another  road  may  bo  traced  from  Dorchester,  on  llie  uitwi 
bank  of  Frome,  parallel  to  the  former  road,  and  uniting  vith 
it  at  Stratlon;  athird  runs  south  tnm  Dordiaater  in  tbt 
direetion  of  Heloomb  Regis ;  and  there  are  traees  of  sefS' 
ral  others. 

When  the  Saxons  established  their  octarchy,  Dorsetshiie 
was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Wesscx ;  and  even  jflcr 
the  West  Savon  jinnees  acrjuired  the  sovcicigntj  (if  Eili;- 
land,  ibc>  rchided  oceasioiially  in  this  couiity.  Etlionij'il 
and  F.thcibcrt,  tbe  elder  brothen  of  Alihxl  the  Great,  w«r« 
buried  at  Sherbourne;  and  Edtolxed  I«  UMdMr  bfOllMirof 
the  some  prinoe.  at  Wimbourne. 

In  the  invasions  of  the  Danes  this  county  raflbrad  «■ 
vendy.  Eirbert,  king  of  Wesaox,  (ought  a  battle  with  llttn 
at  Charmouth,  near  the  western  extremity  of  Dorsetddw; 
AJJ.  83:5.  Seven  \ears  anirwaids  his  son  Ktbelwolf  fought 
a  second  Uattlu  with  Uiem  at  the  same  place.  In  a.d  >>'^ 
'  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Wareham,  where  they 
were  besieged  by  Alfred,  who  obligc<l  them  to  quit  that 
place  the  next  year,  when  120  of  their  vessels  were  wrecked 
at  Swaiu^^e.  In  a.d.  1002,  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  is 
his  invasion  of  England,  destrojred  DonneetortSheibeiBM. 
and  Sbaston  u  Shaftesbury. 

Throughout  the  middle  ages,  few  events  of  historical  i>- 
teresi  coiiiiected  with  the  county  occur.  Tlio  contc»t  «f 
the  Roses  little  affected  this  part  of  tho  kingdom.  Tbe 
towns  on  tliceoast  were  flourishing,  as  appears  from  ihe 
following  list  of  the  vessels  which  they  furnished  to  th« 
fleet  of  Edward  III.  at  the  siege  of  Oslais,  a  ix  134.' 
Weymouth.  20  fhips  and  264  mariners,  or,  according  t" 
Hackluyt,  1  j  khips  and  263 mariners;  Lvme,  4  ships 
mariners}  Poole,  4  »hi\^  94  mariners;  Wareham,  3  sbi|»> 
59  mariners.  To  judge  of  the  comparative  importance  91 
thcM;  arinDinents,  it  must  be  rem mtu  red  that  Bristol  fi^' 
nished  only  '12  ships  and  <iOt*  niuriiurs,  and  London  ti 
ships  and  (H  2  marnicrs;  so  that  Weymouth  f  urnished  onif 
2  vessels  less  tiian  Bristol,  and  only  3  less  liiaii  lAiiido"' 
they  were,  however,  more  weakly  manned  ami  proLaW) 
smiiller.  To  the  fleet  of  the  lord  high  admiral  (Iluuard  '-'> 
Eilingham)  at  the  time  of  the  armada.  A.D.  l&tii,  ll"^ 
coujity  furnished  8  vessels  (3  of  tbem  Tolunteers); 
aggregate  tonnage  of  7  of  tluse  was  5fl0  tons,  and  ikf 
carried  290  men;  the  tonnage  of  the  eighth  ve»^I 
unknown;  it  carried  50  soldiers.  The  second  cngugcniei  i 
of  the  English  fleet  with  the  armada  was  off  Fortlsiid 
Bill. 

In  ti  e  (  i\il  w;ir  of  C  harles  I.  the  gentry  were  iiuislly 
tiie  king;  but  tlie  people  of  the  towns,  where  the  clothing 
trade  was  then  carried  on,  and  of  the  port",  were  for  tlj* 
parliament.  In  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  war.  Sir  Waller  Karir 
and  Sir  Thomas  Tkenehard,  partisans  of  tho  parliamtoi^ 
possessed  themselves  of  Dorchester,  Weymouth.  Porlli»»« 
Lvme,  Wareham,  and  Poole,  while  Shcrbourne  Castjft 
Cllideock  Ca<itl<',  and  Crn  te  Uastle  were  ::;u  risonei1  by  tli«| 
king.  The  jiarli.imenlanans  alwavs  relaiucd  Lyuio  »"*' 
Poole,  wliiih  Were  lorlitii  ri:  but  the  oilier  lowilS,  I*''* 
open,  fell  into  ihe  hands  of  whirhe\er  party  was  »»i>*""^  , 
the  field.  In  March,  164-2-3.  Sir  Wiiliam  Waller  roaivM 
into  the  county  with  two  regiments  of  horse,  but  did  lit!'*' 
and  the  earl  of  Carnarvon  entering  tho  county  with  a  bt>d5 
of  royaliiii^  took  Oonbeater  aod  Portland,  ood  laised  ^ 
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siege  of  Corfe  Castle  which  the  ptilitmentarians  had  forined. 
Seversl  engagemeiils  looli  lUce  in  tlio  county  at  a  later 
period  of  the  contest  but  thev  were  of  littlo  momont.  Corfe 
Dutle  held  otit  fiir  the  king  till  ir.45-6.   The  year  lG<lj 

VM  distiiigui-lii'd  In-  the  rising  of  the  ihil)  men  in  tlic 
counties  of  LXjrset,  VVilla,  and  Somerset;  Iheir  ubjocl  wa* 
to  defend  this  part  of  the  couiui y  Ir  >in  ilu-  outrage*  of 
bath  parlies.  Their  as^umbhn};  excUeil  tlic  jpaluuny  of 
the  piu-iianientarianji,  whose  superiority  wa?  nuw  cstablbhed. 
Cromwell  defeated  a  ootisiderable  body  of  them  at  Ua- 
nultoD  bOl,  ind  otber  bodies  wsfe  peisuadod  to  dispem. 

StATisncs. 

AjpuJo/iMi.— Doisetsbire  is  ftiiidifs]ly  sa  sgtieoltunl 


Qounty,  ranking  the  seventeenth  ia  this  respect.  Of  37.661 
rasles  tweutjr  yean  of  agv  and  upwards,  inbabitants  of 
Donelthire  in  1S3I»  there  were  16,766  engaged  in  agri* 
cultural  pursuits,  and  only  722  in  niunufaclures  or  in 

iiiiikinLC  itianufaciurin^  inacliinLiy.  Of  thi-st.'  latter  400 
wiTc  fm[jla)f(!  m  tin-  iii:uiur;ictur>'  uf  lifiup  into  twine  and 
!>ailclolh,  chit  tly  iit  Hri(l]>ort  ;  mi  wern  t:m[i\<}\x-il  ui  the 
woollen  nianut'acluruA,  cha'lly  at  Lmiu-  lic^is;  about  40  iu 
silk,  mostly  at  ShuHesbury ;  tln-ru  wi  vn  a  few  glove-makers 
at  Cernn- Abbas;  and  wicu  button-making  still  gives  em* 
pUn meat  tu  a  few  handSi 

The  loUowiDg  summaiy  of  tbe  Mpuhiliep.  as  taken  in 
ISSi.  shows  (he  number  of  tbo  uAuutiBtk  •md  their  oocu< 
patiens  in  eidi  divisioa  of  the  connijr. 
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333 

1 

1,4S1 

3,033 

h77 

lHH||LAeg)S,  buruugh 

■li.i 

51  i 

7 

oG 

33 

•2.17 

1  ,  1  (>  1 

!.4«() 

2/.  21 

^!S,7 

jlG 

560 

11 

3t) 

3C. 

1.7 

1,4S4 

l,i7  7 

711 

Sherborne,  ti^wii  , 

7CJ 

9Hj 

7 

I'i 

180 

559 

24G 

l.KO'J 

2,266 

4,0 7. i 

U4  5 

Vii  rji  i  ti,  borDUf^h 

494 

517 

8 

2.1 

72 

ISl' 

•J  [.3 

l.dC.G 

1,259 

8,325 

4<»'J 

W<i;iui->atb  and    )  ,  , 
Me/combo  Ropis  i  ^"-^"^l'  • 

1,3  .'ti 

l,7C'J 

10 

I3j 

\'J 

847 

"JU  3 

3,323 

4,332 

7,655 

1.6^4 

Pbole,  tovn  aud  ooonljr  . 

l.lJl  j 

I,4:;G| 

11 

7f. 

(, 

64:> 

77  J 

■J,'r,':l4 

3,57j 

(5,4  jy 

l,2fi4 

lljjgltMls 

33,614 

310 1 

1,200 

14.601 

10.106 

8,907 

76,536 

82.716 

159.S52 

37.861 

The  pofidstiott  of  Dttnetdkiia  «Mh  tin*  the  eensus  was 

liicr.  ceul. 


1801 
1811 
1B21 
1831 


53.(jG7 
57.717 
68,934 
76,536 


6I,65'2 
66,976 

7,>,0(i5 
82.716 


TuUl. 

115,319 
124.693 
1 44.499 
159,252 


8.13 
15.83 
10.2^ 


Showing  sn  fneresse  between  tbe  first  and  last  periods  of 

44. 'j3  ',  n.  ii  'y  39  per  cent.,  wliich  is  17  ptT  cent,  bdow 

the  geiiural  rate  uf  increase  thro\ii,^li(iul  Knglaild. 

County  Ermnten,  Crimf,  ^-r. — The  sums  expended  tor 
the  feliof  of  the  poor  at  the  four  <ktt,>i)  of 

£.  9.  <L 

I  s  0 1  wore  t> 4, 7  7 1 ,  which WBs  11   2  for  «aeb  hthabttant 

,.  109.304  M  17  6  „ 
1821  ,.  85.647  „  11  10  « 
1S31     „      20,663        „         11  4 

Tlie  sura  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year 
endin;;  March  25,  18.16.  was  68,019/.  ;  and  assuming 
the  same  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  since  1831  as  in 
the  ten  years  preceding  thai  period,  the  above  sum  gives  an 
wronge  of  about  8«.  v^fL  for  each  iahabitant.  Tlicse  avc- 
r^l^  are  beyond  tboae  Ibr  tbe  whole  of  England  and 

The  sutn  raised  in  I>,>rsetshirc  for  poor-nito,  county- 
rato,  ainl  other  local  ])uriM)SLS,  in  tin:  yiar  i>ntlnig  the  '25th 
of  March,  1833.  wa.<  108,495/.  14<..  and  was  ksvied  upon 
^  mioiiB  desei^tioos  of  pnqpetty  as  Allows  :-- 

£.  *. 

On  latul    .  ,  ,  85.991  0 

Dwelling:  houstjs   .  .  15<,06l  10 

Milb,  factories.  &«.         .  1,5:20  10 

IfMmmliiofltib.mfifpttwiiidc    %m  14 


The  omoont expended  was. — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  . 

In  suits  of  law,  remoMtl  of  paupers,  &c. 

For  other  purposes ,         .  . 


90.488  16 

?,4I7  2 
14.301  10 


107,207  8 

In  the  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  ysais,  the 
deseriptions  of  prenerty  sasesied  for  local  purposes  are 

not  distinguished.  Thesttms  raMed  in  the  yrara  1834,  1835 

and:iK3G  were  102,015/.  11  v.,  94, '1 1  5/.  1  5v..  and  S2,148/. 
respectively,  and  the  expenditure  was  us  follows;  — 


Fur  the  relief  of  the  pour 
In  tiiiu  uflav,  rvaoTali^  Im. 
I'aynmii  Umair4*  Um 
■fast* 


ir.4. 
-  1  M 


lljil4  19 


6,999 


im 
1.7J?  16 

f..';t.ui  J 


gwllqlhiifiniiis 

Total  moMyviprnacd      £i»Mi  14       94.313  13        83;/^  7 

The  saving  eflbcted  in  the  sums  expended  for  the  relief 
of  tbe  poor  m  1 836,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of 
1834.  wss  therefate  16,273/.  13Sn  or  nthar  moTO  than  19 
per  cent.,  and  tbe  savinff  in  tbe  whole  sum  expended  was 

15,.')riC^  7f.,  or  nearly  15|  per  cent. 

The  county  expendituro  in  1834,  exclusive  of  the  relief 
for  the  poor,  was  14,733^  i4r.  lldL,disbuned  a.s  follows:  - 

£.  $.  d. 

Bridges,  buildings,  and  repairs,  fee.  . 
Osob,  houses  of  cortoction,  fcc.,  aodl 
maintaining  nrisonera,  8te.      .  J 

Shire  halls  ana  (Mints  of  justice  —  ) 
building,  repairing,  inc.  .  i 

Lunatic  as\ lunis  «  •  • 
Prosecutions  •         •  < 

CUrk  of  the  peace     ,        «  • 


746  f  11 
2,274  19  6| 

65  li 

2,251  7 


1 


1,096  16 

iM  1 


9 

H 
Q 
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Ooit««j«iireorpriM>iwnb«ft«e  tHd    .  819  IS  S 

„         of  t  ransports                   .  110  10  0 

Vagnitts — aniirthendins;  and  confeying  147  1*  0 

G^nstables— nigh  aud  sp««ial  .          .  16  8  Iti 

Coroner         ,          .          .         .  439  16  11 

MiaeelliiMai                          .  660  4  » 

The  Dumber  of  per.*in<<  fhar^'od  with  criminal  offences, 
in  the  tlirw  septennial  periods  emliiiv;  with  1820,  lh27,  and 
1634,  wiTi-  f.:l  j,  sfiT).  iiiul  IK'jij  romped iv«  l y ;  making;  an 
average  of  'JO  annuatiy  ui  ihe  firni  jH-Tiud,  of  \i4  in  the 
sorond  period,  and  of  16-1  in  the  tliird  period.  The  num- 
ber of  [kunions  tried  at  quarler-iiessions,  in  rMpeot  to  which 
anjr  coiti  wore  puid  out  of  the  count) -rates,  «wr«  123, 135, 
•M  109  iMpeeuvsly.  Of  thit  number^  Uiero  y/en— 


Committed  Ibr  ftlooiw 


misdemeanors 


1833. 

83 

52 


1833. 
66 
44 


The  total  number  of  coramittala  in  each  of  iba  lame 
years  was  123,  135,  and  109  respectively:  ofwhdul 

1831.  im  1833. 

The  number  convicted  was     .    87  79  79 

acquitted  ...    17  29  10 

Discharged  by  proclamation    .19  34  20 

At  the  B»<iize»and  aowions  in  1836  there  were  193pcrsoiu 
diarged  with  crimes  in  thii  county.  Of  this  number  15 
were  ehaigied  with  oibneetagainait  the  tataaon^  lo  of  wliicb 
were  Ibr  common  awMnlU ;  IS  with  oflbnees  against  pro- 
p.'rly,  committed  witli  ♦iolcnrt":  \.W  with  offcntes  against 
properly,  commit  IliI  wiliiout  vialtaeo ;  1  was  committed 
f,»r  uisiiu;  J  f'lr  coiintcrfeitini^  coin  and  iitteniii;  tliu  siime; 
1  for  puat-hatg ;  1  for  prison-breaking';  und  2  t'<>T  riot. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  oifende/s,  118  wure  lonvicted  and 
75arquitted,  or  no  bill  found  against  them.  Of  the  number 
confuted,  5  were  i>entcnccd  to  death,  which  sentence  was 
comronted  to  transportation;  there  were  alao  14  other  per- 
sons transpcfftad :  1  sentenced  to  imprisatunent  flir  i  years ; 
It  for  I  year  and  ab^ive  6  roontliH;  and  79  Ibr  6  mohths 
and  under :  2  wore  fined,  and  3  were  discharged  on  sureties. 
Of  the  total  number  of  offenders,  102  were  iiuiks  uikI  Tl 
were  fbtnales.  Aiuonsj  the  whole  not  one  hud  received 
superior  iiislriicdoii  ;  \\i  eimhl  rcjul  and  write  well.  )  i»i  e<(Uld 
read  and  write  iiuiierlettly ;  and  tt!)  e.mid  neither  read  nor 
writo;  thii  dep'ee  of  in.struction  of  ttie  remaining  I  J  could 
not  be  oiscertaiued.  The  prupurlion  of  offenders  to  the 
pLimilation,  in  1836,  was  1  in  866. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Donotshire,  as  ascer- 
tained in  1834,  was  17 ;  the  numlier  of  miles  ornmd  under 
their  charge  was  359;  the  aiuiiKil  iiuvinu'  arlsini;  fr-nn  the 
tolls  and  parish  oompositiun  \va.->  i.i.uOJ/.  ■Is.  Ui ,  and  the 
annual  cxiieniliture,  24,281/.  Dv.  ItJj/. 

The  number  of  personi>  quahiiud  to  vote  fur  the  county 
members  of  Dorsetshire  was  (in  1836)  63'2U,  being  I  in 
'in  nf  the  whole  population,  and  1  in  6  of  the  male  nopu- 
laiiuu  above  twen^  years  of  age.  The  ezpeuea  of  the 
hut  eleetioii  of  eounty  aemhets  to  parliament  were  to  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  county  938f.  I3t.  Ilcf.,  and  were  paid 
out  of  the  general  county-rate. 

There  are  nine  savings-banks  in  this  county.  The  number 
of  depositors  and  amount  of  deporili  Ml  UM  SOth  of  No- 
vember were : — 


lOi  187. 

Numher  of  depositors  .  53-10  5jf»2  6370  6:<.>'i 
Amount  of  depoK its  X'  J34,344    233,037    259.288  274,79-.i 

The  various  sum's  placed  in  the  lIvjngB-lNinltt  Hi  1834 
and  1835  were  distributed  as  under  i — 


Depoilton.    t)«t>o>iU.    I)rp<»itur4.  ll«po>i(i. 


Nut  exiceediog  £20 

2714 

£22,463 

2907 

£23.6'J3 

„  50 

2005 

CU,94H 

2147 

6fi.226 

M  100 

928 

64,454 

974 

66,711 

150 

385 

45,524 

417 

49.359 

200 

24fi 

41,902 

43.657 

Above  200 

93 

29.992 

98 

25,146 

6370 

259,298 

0799 

274,792 

AftfCOlMil.— The  following  summary  is  tskflll  floai  the 
parbataeiilBiy  Inquiiy  on  education,  uade  in  188$ 


2^201 


Mmm^s  SMoUrt.  Tviak 

Infant  schools   118 

N  umber  of  infants  at  such  scImoIs}  ages 
fiNnn  2  to  7  years  - 

Males  .  .  *  869 
FemaleiB  .  .  .  858 
Sex  not  specified  392 

r>nily  soliools  3M 

Number  of  chtkir^u  al  »ueh  schools ; 
ages  ftem  4  to  14  years  :— 

Males  .  .  .  6,493 
Females  .  .  .  5,566 
Sex  not  spedfled  3398 

  —  14.987 

Schools.    .    711  ■ 
Total  of  children  under  daily  instruetion  18»158 

Sunday  schools  318 

Number  of  diildien  at  such  schools; 
ages  firom  4  to  15  and  18  yaaia*— 
Maias    .   .  . 


BsK  not  ipeeUled 


7,57? 
M44 
4.109 


19.830 


Assuming  that  t]io  population  between  2  and  15  y«irs  of 
age  has  increased  in  the  tame  proportion  as  the  whole  popu^ 
lation  sinee  1821,  and  tbtt  since  1831  the  rate  of  inemiO 

has  licen  in  the  saOHS  ratio  as  in  the  ten  preceding  yeaH: 
there  were  in  1834  about  50,010  children  in  Dor»ct»hii«, 
between  llie  at;es.  of  J  :irul  15.  A  vi-rj'  large  nuiri1>en»f  the 
scholant  aitLnd  bulhilaily  and  Suiniav  '^rhools,  bu!  in  wltut 
number  ur  in  what  proportion  is  uiiceriuiii.  Thirty  ei^fht 
Sunday-schools,  attended  by  12b»  children,  are  returned 
from  places  where  no  other  school*  exist :  but  in  all  other 
places  Sund-iy-school  children  have  oujTortunity  of  resnrling 
to  other  schools  also.  Thirty-one  scliixjls,  containing  1841 
seholars,  are  both  daily  and  Sunday  schotdst  tnd  dublieste 
entry  is  known  to  KaTO  been  thus  ftr  emited.  Ive  inst 
therefore  coni  lude  that  not  more  tlian  tuo-third--  of  the 
whole  population  between  the  ui^es  of  *i  and  l5  were  IC- 

oatting  instmetisn  at  the  time  of  the  inquhy. 

Maintenance  of  SchooU. 


Dsllr  Srbijub 
SiMdsyBelMMit 


Total. 


<Scl>U. 

»<  tib- 

Scbtv 

ial. 

Uta  ' 

:< 

■M 

s 

46 

10 

1S,64!5 

a» 

ItMS 

"as;" 

Scbb. 

S«kN 

Hrho- 

Ura.  , 

101 

l.t<7 

^  

6 

8.IM3 

SI 

I 

60. 

8 

MS 

7* 

"SsT 

The  schools  eatablished  hy  Disaentefi,  Itudnded  in  the 
above  statement,  are 

•  «       «    ,  BtliMls.  Seksim 

Infknt  Mhools  3  73 

B.iily    9  322 

buuday  01  4,623 

The  schools  establi-ihed  since  1818  are: — 

Ilif  nit  anil  uthtfT  daily  schools  373  9.6S4 
Suiiday-schools     ....    150  11,810 

Twenty-nine  boardhi^schools  are  inelnded  in  the  num* 
bar  ofdadyacluwls  as  given  aUive.  Nu  sclioul  in  tlii>  county 
appears  to  be  confined  to  the  eluldreii  of  the  E>iablishe« 

Cliureh.or  of  any  other  rehiiious  denonju  i  i  1 1  i  r ,  surh  exclu- 
sion heini;  (lisclanned  in  aitnost  every  instaiieu,  espeeiallv 
in  si  iuiul-i  esiahlisherl  liy  Dissenters,  with  whom  are  liere 
included  Wesleyan  Methodists,  together  with  schools  fof 
children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents. 

Lending  hbraries  of  books  are  attached  to  81  schools  ill 
this  eotittty. 

DORSIBRANCHIATA,  Cuviir's  ai  nellation  for  the 
second  order  of  Annelida,  which  havf  their  organs,  and 
cspcciully  (hi-ir  hram  Inas  dislrilmted  nearly  eijiiVilh  aloti^ 
the  whole  of  then  lio<|y,  or  at  lea»t  a  piwrl.  Vhloiiti  (Sa- 
\ign\  1  and  ( 'irt  <ttuliis  (Lamtuck),  with  many  other  ^'eiiera, 
which  our  htnils  do  not  permit  us  to  enumerate,  belong  to 
this  onler.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Lamarck  (AmmauX 
suns  Vrlebres,  tome  v.);  to  Saviguy  (Eg.  Annel  ) :  and  to 
Cuvicr  (R'fune  Anintat,  lonw  iit)  as  the  princiiml  ^i** 
on  this  subject.  [Annkliua.] 

DORSTB'NIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  the 
ViticaeoA.  The  roott  of  mwnH  speetaaoflluogHraoai* 
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SendbimM  vaA»  the  appellation  of  Contrayenrn  root, 
t  M  they  all  poMCf^^  tit  arU  tlie  same  cliirniiral  oonipo- 
•ition  and  propenieii,  it  is  of  liitic  iniportaiiiu  v^htch  par- 
ticular spiM'ies  yicldxwhat  m  uscri.  Iiuiced.  by  the  timo 
the  root  reaches  Europt%  wliati  vi  r  virtues  it  originally 
posscso^ed  arw  lust,  so  that  it  h:is  scarce ly  any  sensible  quali- 
(iea,  and  very  little  effect  on  the  »>8teiu.  it  consists  of 
volatile  dliCKtfaetive  and  ateieli.  The  first  of  these  gives 
it  aoiM  9amvt  ofW  tb»  nvnoiiB  ifitam,  ahould  it  not  have 
b«Mi  dianpalwl  hj  timo,  Hanoa  it  b  ncaaiBend«d  in  the 
low  atagw  of  fcvor,  etpecially  of  children  ;  but  scrpentaria 
foot  may  at  all  timea  be  advantav^ously  substituted  for  it. 
Contrayerva  signifies  antidote,  and  it  was  at  diu:  liniu  sup- 
posed to  be  an  antidote  to  all  prisons,  wlusther  aiutnal, 
vei^table,  or  m     r  l  i  .  i  nt  mercury. 

bORTor  DOHDRECllT,  in  antienl  times  called  Thure- 
drecht,  a  city  of  South  Holland,  is  situated  on  an  i.Hland 
fonood  by  the  Maas,  ivbich  waa  separated  from  the  op- 
podte  iboro  in  November,  1421,  by  an  inuption  of  the 
tratm.  Bf  tide  imipUoa  tlie  dikes  Were  noltsn  doam, 
non  thin  70  villagee  irere  destroyed,  and  an  immense 
luinibcr  of  the  inhabitants  were  drowned.  The  City  \» 
Mtuatol  twclvo  miles  soutli-cast  froni  RuttcrJain,  in  SI  49' 
N.  lat.  and  4"  3h'  K.  lon^,'. 

Durt  is  said  to  have  b«eii  founded  by  IferoviBUB  in  the 
fifth  century.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  antiont  cities 
in  Holland,  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  firovince. 
Its  situation  is  naturally  bo  strong,  that  although mquenlly 
jnmt^tt  it  has  elmje  made  avaeeMfiil  miSamat  to  the 
besieftvn.  It  has  a  wft  and  good  harbonr,  and  la  wril  aitii* 
ftd  d  for  trade,  liavifig  two  tanaln,  l>y  tiieans  uf  whioli  poods 
tau  be  conve)ed  to  \varehou:-es  in  the  heart  of  the  lity. 
The  principal  trade  is  that  of  rorn  and  wood ;  large  rafts  of 
ih*-  lattpr  are  hTeni*.'lit  down  the  Rhine  to  this  plafc,  and 
there  broken  up  for  sale.  Then-  an*  many  >riw-mills  in  I  lie 
town,  and  hhi5>  nlMj  forms  a  large  branch  of  its 

industry.  D< n  i  ju:..  abijut  18,000  inhabitants.  Gerard 
VoaHua  aqd  the  brotben  De  Witt  weie  natives  of  the  town. 
The  town-ban  is  a  faandaome  onildbur,  and  the  principal 
church  is  300  fhet  long  and  ISO  fwt  wide,  with  lofqr  towers 
and  chimes. 

DORT,  SYNOD  OF,  an  Assembly  of  Protestant  Divines 
convoked  at  Durt  in  the  year  ItllK,  by  the  State*  General, 
under  the  intluenre  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  by  whicii 
the  tenets  of  the  Arpiiniapa,  in  five  points.  relatin{{  to  pre- 
destination and  grace,  weio  eondemiied  hf  the  Ibliowen  of 
OiWinism. 

At  this  synod  eecleaiaatical  deputies  were  present  from 
noetor  the  States  of  the  United  Pro vinesa,  «ld  from  the 
eburobes  of  England,  Hcssc,  Bremen,  Swilasfland,  and  the 

Palatinate.  TIkksv  from  England  wore  Dr.  George  Carlefon, 
bislinp  of  Landaff:  Dr.  .Fohn  Davenant,  regius  professor  of 
divi!  \  iit  ij  uiil  ridge  anil  master  of  QiJeiMi's  C'oile^;c ;  Dr. 
bainnel  Ward,  master  of  Ridney  College  ;  and  Dr.  Josopli 
Hall,  then  dean  of  Worcester  but  afterwards  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich. Ik.  Hall's  health,  afler  twomootlia,  requiring  his 
ratan,  he  was  repUce'l  by  Dr.  Thomas  Goad.  To  these 
was  afterwards  added  Watiar  Baloanqiial,  a  Soota  divine^ 
defMited  by  King  James  on  behalf  of  the  chuKheaof  that 
nation.  The  symxl  was  opened  on  November  13,  1618:  it 
consisted  of  thu^ty-eight  Dutch  and  Walloon  divines,  five 
j'l-ofessors  of  universities,  and  t\w  iity-onc  lay  elders  ;  the 
i'ureigu  divines  amounted  to  twenty-eight.  Those  from 
KngUnd  had  the  precedenee*  after  the  deputies  of  the 
Sutes. 

The  person  by  uliom  the  Arminians  were  headed  in  de- 
Iboding  tbetr  imase,  was  Simon  Episcopius,  at  that  time 
pofiMOr  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  who  opened  the  pnweed- 
nigs,  on'  the  part  at  his  sect,  with  a  moderation  and  elo- 
quence which  did  bim  honour.  The  remonstrants,  how- 
ever, a»  the  Arminians  were  called,  dcsirilig  to  rest  the 
main  defeuce  of  their  cause,  not  upon  the  groundn  in  reason 
and  scripture  on  which  their  <jpinion>  were  founded,  but  on 
their  roftitation  of  the  opintunii  ut'  tbe  Calvinists  thvir 
udvtTsaries,  diiAculties  aro«<e,  and  their  proposal  was  rc- 
jeeted.  I'hcy  were  told  that  the  synwl  wnn  met  to  judge, 
not  to  confer. 

The  design  of  the  Armininn^,  esays  Moaheim,  in  the  mx>- 
poaal  tber  niside,  waK  pmbably  to  get  the  people  on  tneif 

fide,  by  snch  an  unfavourable  representation  of  the  Calvinis- 
tic  s>sionj,  and  of  the  harsh  consotjuenct!*  that  seem  deduci- 
I  li-  In  i:i  It,  AS  nii^'ht  excite  a  distrust  in  tile  tniiids  of  tiiose 
wlio  were  present,  against  its  fhenda  and  abettors.   And  it 


is' more  than  nrbbdiie  tiiat  one  of  tbe  principal  rwssoni 

that  enu;nt:ed  tnc  members  of  the  synod  to  reject  this  pro- 
posal, \vai>  a  consideration  of  the  j^enius  and  eloquence  of 
Epiiicopius,  and  an  ap4)iehension  of  the  effects  they  night 
produce  U|)on  the  multitude.  When  all  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  pursuade  tbe  Arminians  to  submit  to  the  manner 
of  prooccuiiig,  proposed  by  the  synod,  proved  ineffectual, 
they  were  excluded  from  that  assembly,  and  returned  home 
complaining  bittoiy  «f  tiia  apm  and  iiquslioe  with  which 
they  bad  been  ti«itfed.  Their  cause  was  nevertheless  tried 
in  their  absence,  and,  in  runsequcnce  of  a  strict  examina- 
tion of  (littr  wntiaus,  llie)  were  pronounced  guilty  of  ]<c.s- 
tilential  errors,  ana  condemned  as  rorruptors  of  the  true 
religion.  This  sentonre  was  followed  by  its  uatnrul  efiects. 
which  were  the  exiommunicalion  of  tbe  Artiiiniann,  the 
suppression  of  their  religious  assemblies,  and  the  depriva- 
tion of  their  ministers. 

Brandt,  in  the  second  and  third  wdaaas  of  bis  *  fiiatonr 
of  the  Reftmiation  in  and  aboot  fha  Low  GbvnUiea,*  fcl. 
London,  1 720-1 7SS,  has  given  a  very  minut  edetail  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  snocessiva  sessions  of  tliis  synod ;  they  wore 
a  hundred  and  ( I^litv  in  number,  and  continued  till  May 
29th,  16)9.  Brsuidi,  however,  was  an  Ariuinian,  and  tlioui;h 
he  is  to  be  relied  upon  for  facts,  tlie  rfa.s<»riin(^  wbu  li  he 
occanionally  deduces  from  them  requires  a  euiapariaon  with 
other  writers.  Maclaine  in  his  '  Notes  on  Mosbeim,'  uys, 
the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  tbe  lettsa  of  tbe  learned 
sad  worthy  Mr.  JOhn  Hales  of  Eton,  who  waa  an  impartial 
t^iartater  of  the  nrocaadiny  of  this  famooa  qrood,  and  who 
relatee  irHh  canaow  and  simplicity  what  be  saw  «id  heeid. 
•All  that  apjieared  unfair  to  ttie  Arminians  !ii  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  s)nod,  has  been  collected  together  in  a  Dutch 
book  cntithxl  '  Nullitegtcn,  Mishandolingcn,  etiile  nnhyllike 
PD>ceduri!D  do«  Nationalen  Synodi  gehonden  bititiva  Donl- 
reclit,  &:e.' 

Of  the  disputes  which  had  prevaiknl  in  Holland  for  some 
yearn,  between  the  Calvinistii  and  Arminiim^,  previous  to 
the  OMtvocation  of  this  synod,  we  have  already  spoken  in 
tbe  aeeouiit  c^Bamevetdt  the  grand  pensionary,  whose  Ihte 

was  sealed,  when  it  had  been  sanctioned  b\'  the  dccisiim  of 
this  assembly.  (See  Brandt,  ul  supr. ;  Mosheim's  '  Ecel. 
Hi-t.'  jio.  I>iiid.  1 7<;5.  vol.  n.  pp.  j_>^,  3-25  ;  and  '  Tbe  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  us  rejection  of  crprs: 
trai^si  from  tin  Latin,  with  Notes,  &C. by niomefl Scott,' 
bvo.  Lund.  IhlH.) 

The  preacntation  copy  of  the  '  Acta  Synodi  Nationalii;, 
aalaritateiUustr.etnrKpotontum  DD.Ordinum  Gcncralium 
Pedeiati  Belgtt  Provinciaruiu  Dordrechti  habito)  anno 
KDcxviii  et  MDcxix.  fol.  Lugd.  Bat.  tottOi,'  ibrmerly  heiloBg- 
ing  to  King  James  I.,  splendidly  bonnd  in  erbasen  telvat 
and  embroidcn'<l  with  the  royal  arms,  is  still  prewired  in 
(he  library  ol'  the  British  MuMum.  A  woijd-cul  repre- 
senting the  sitting  of  the  syn.id  is  prefixed  to  '  Judi.-iuni 
Synudi  Nalionali.s  refnrinatarum  EccleMarum  Helgicaium 
habito)  Dordrechti,  Anno  1618  et  lei'J.'  'The  C'ulkgiat 
Suffrage  of  the  Divines  of  Great  Britain  concerning  the 
Five  Articles  controverted  in  the  Low  Ckiuntries :  by  tbem 
ddiverad  in  the  Synod,  March  6,  1619,  being  their  vole  or 
voice  ftiregoing  the  joint  and  publique  judgment  of  the 
Synod,'  was  published  in  English,  4ta^  LosmL  16119. 

An  Album  containing  the  signaturee  of  the  ^Rtrent 
members  of  the  synod  was  deli^'ered  to  each  person  at  the 
breaking  up  of  tbe  a&sembly;  one  of  them  was  disposed  of 
in  London  at  the  auction  of  Mr.  Van  Sybstein's  MSS.  in 
1825.  The  gold  medal  struck  by  the  Stales  in  comme- 
moration of  the  synod  is  engraved  in  the  •  Histoire  Mc-tal- 
hque  de  la  Republique  de  Hollande.  pw  M.  Btxot,'  lorn.  i. 
p.  139. 

In  the  sixth  session,  which  was  held  «n  tiie  10th  Novem- 
ber, 1618,  the  synod  of  Dort  proposed  oblaintng  a  transh- 

tioii  of  the  Bible  from  the  oritriual  texts  into  Dutch,  w  liirh 
»Nas  judged  to  be  a  necessary  work.  In  the  seventh,  and 
sfinie  of  the  succeeding  sessions,  the  tianslatioii  \\:is  finally 
ogruc'd  to,  and  rules  laid  down  ibr  tlie  direction  of  ilie  traii  ^ 
lators.  In  the  thirteenth  session,  on  the  Jfith  Novenihei  , 
the  translators  were  appointed,  when  tbe  following  were 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  votes:  John  Bogerman,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  synodi  WiUiam  Baudaitand  Osteon  Buoer, 
for  the  Old  Testament;  Jsoolntt  Roland,  Herman  Faoke- 
lius,  and  Peter  Cornelius,  for  the  New  Testament  and  Apo- 
crypha, Tbe  synod  then  chose  sixteen  supervisors  of  the 
translation;  and  alaores  Dlved.  that  in  c.isc  any  of  the  trans- 
UtiHS  abould  die  or  be  disabled  by  sickness,  the  president. 
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with  the  two  lusessors,  and  tho  scribes  of  the  synod,  should 

be  emi>n\s(>n'd  to  njipomt  su'Tcssnrs. 

AfUT  a  delay  of  nearly  ton  years,  tlie  tran^latnrs  of  tlio 
Old  Tegtiinieiit  asuomblcd  at  Leylen.  in  liVjH.  an'l  (he  next 
yenr,  1629,  llie  translators  of  the  New  Tcstaini'ii<  ;  but  as 
Herman  Faukelhis,  pastor  of  the  church  I'f  Mi<ldlel)iir};, 
and  Peter  Comeliufi,  pastor  of  the  church  of  Enchusan.  had 
died  previous  to  their  meeting  together,  Anthony  Walojus 
•nd  Fcftiis  Uomnuiu  vers  cbMni  in  thair  ttma.  When 
the  tnnwlktion  of  the  Old  Tntament  hni  Mhraneed  as  Ikr 
a^i  tlic  first  chapler  of  F./ckii  l,  Gerson  Barer  dii-fl,  niid  was 
Micr-wdetl  in  In-*  otiiro  by  Antliony  Thysius  :  Jacobus 
Roland  also  died  when  the  translation  of  the  New  Tesia- 
ment  had  advanced  to  The  Act*  of  the  A]H>stle*.  The 
translation  of  the  entire  Rihle  wa-i  cnmpleted  in  ir.  VJ.  Tiie 
supervisors  of  the  Old  Testament  met  at  Li>yden.  with  the 
translators,  in  1633  ;  and  tluws  of  tbe  New  Testament  in 
1C34  ;  and  the  nmaioit  «M  complated  in  October,  1635. 
The  printing  of^  Bible  ma  flnisbed  in  1637.  hImo  it  ap- 
peared in  fmio  fimn  the  presses  of  Leyden  and  the  Hague, 
and  in  octavo  from  the  press  of  Amsterdam.  This  is  what 
i>  railed  'Tlie  D  n  )  liihle.'  Editions  of  it  were  soon  rapidly 
multiplied  and  estcusively  circulated.  (See  Rnindt.  ut 
supr.  vol.  iii.  p.  25  —  '2H  ;  lH;usdcni,  I'hil^'l'\'^ui  Jh-hrrrn 
Alixtu*,  Di-ss.  X.  et  xi. ;  and  Townley'.s  lUu^lniinmx  nf  Bihlt- 
eal  Literature,  Sro.  Lond.  1821,  vol.  iii.  pp.  Aui},  ■loi.) 

DOT,  in  music,  a  point,  or  speck,  placed  after  a  note 
or  rest,  in  order  to  make  such  note  or  rest  half  as  long 
•nin.  Thus  a  Mmibrer*  with  a  dot  is  equal  to  thne 
ntnima:  a  crotchet  re^t  with  a  dot  is  equal  to  three 
quaver  rests.  In  m'wlern  raiisic  a  double  dot  is  often  used, 
in  which  cslso  the  secund  is  e(|ual  to  luilf  of  the  fir«t.  Thus 
a  double  dolled  nnnim  is  equal  to  ilireo  i  ri  irlii  t-;  and  a 
quaver ;  a  double-dotted  quaver  rest  is  equal  to  three  semi- 
quaver rests  Mid  one  deniaeiniquavsr  rest  ExuBpIes  >— 


™1  «-fr||-r:i-j!if 

DOTIS,  one  of  the  four  rirel.  s  of  the  county  of  Cimorn, 
in  north  western  Huntjary.  D  ilis  (in  Hungarum  Tuta). 
the  chief  town  of  the  circle,  lies  to  the  south  east  of  tho 
town  of  Comom,  in  47*  St'  N.kt  and  18°  20'  £.  long.  The 
tovn  is  situate  on  an  amfaMaee  next  tiie  river  Tata,  and 
with  iu  snbuHi,  Toviros,  whieh  signifles  <  Lake  Tbwn,'  as 
it  lies  on  the  margin  of  a  narrow  lake  about  four  mile<  in 
lens^th,  contains  about  060  houses  and  8H70  inhabiiants. 
Hetween  the  two  are  the  ruins  of  an  aniicnt  castle,  cele- 
brated for  its  strength  in  former  <la\s,  and  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Ibo  Romans,  which  wa-*  a  favourite  residence  of 
MathiasCorvinus,  king  of  Hungary.  Among  the  buildings 
of  note  are  three  churches,  one  of  which  is  very  old,  a 
Capuchin  and  a  Piarist  monasteiy.  the  latter  having  a 
grammar^bool,  a  bead-district  smool,  a  military  hospital, 
and  soBW  waim  bathi,  mudt  in  repute.  The  inhabitants 
are  indoitrions,  have  sererat  flour  and  saw-mills,  and  manu- 
facture coarse  woollen  cloths,  earthenware  and  pottery, 
beer,  bed-rui^s,  &r.  In  the  adjoinmR  village  of  Bay  is 'a 
8])ari  )us  cellar,  capable  of  .stowms^  away  50,000  aulms  of 
wine  :  among  them  is  a  tun  whirh  liobK  14.'0  aulms.  The 
K.-iterhiry  family  ha\c  a  8plen<li<l  castle  iicre,  with  grounds 
laid  out  in  the  English  style.  At  St.  Ivkny,  near  IXitis, 
are  quarries  of  flne  marble  and  freestone.  Iliere  are  vine* 
yards,  laise  sheep-grounds,  and  extensiia  ftcisiti.  in  the 
neigUMnvbood.  Dotis,  and  much  of  the  nunmnding  land, 
an  the  praportareffhe  BstarhAiyftmilr.  ThsraiMwril 
attended  annual  fbiis. 

DOTTREL.  [PinvKHs] 

DOUAY,  or  DOU  Al.  a  town  in  the  department  of  Nord, 
on  the  river  Searpe,  near  wln  re  tho  canal  of  the  Haute 
Dcule  meets  it,  on  the  rtad  from  Paris  by  I'eronne  and 
Cambray  to  Lille  and  Bruges,  121  miles  from  Paris.  It  is 
108  miles  from  Paris  in  a  straight  line  north  by  east,  in 
40°  2 1 '  N.  lat.,  and  3"  6'  E.  long. 

Oouay  is  advantw^ously  siiualsd  kr  eonnMive.  It  is 
sutvmded  by  antient  wails,  flanhed  with  towers :  the  walls 
^hjd  an  agreeable  nroraenadc.  The  town  is  further  dc- 
teded  by  a  fort  on  tne  left  bank  of  the  Scarpe.   Tiie  area 


inclosed  by  the  walls  is  large,  and  contains  aInuMt  u  many 

gardens  as  dwellings.  Tlie  streets  are  well  laid  out,  ana 
the  town-hail,  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  (Peter),  and  the 
arsenal,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  France,  are  the 
l>rinei]>al  buildings.  The  inhabitants,  who  amounted  in 
to  IS,;'.).*),  are  engaged  in  manufactures  of  >-arioas 
kinds,  as  linens,  lace,  gauze,  cotton  goods  and  vam,  «ma, 
glass,  leather,  and  refined  sugar.  A  considerable  trade  ■ 
canied  on  in  lias,  woollen  cloth,  and  cattle.  Tliersisefaiy 
second  year  an  exhihitiim  of  the  artfeles  of  nanoftehiriBg 
industry ;  and  prizes  arc  distributed  for  the  most  u.<cful  ana 
ingenious  inventions  or  tho  best  fini-slied  pieces  of  work- 
rnanship.  Medals  arc  likewise  annually  distributed  by  the 
Departmental  Society  of  .Agneulture,  which  has  its  seal  in 
this  town,  not  at  Lille.  Dmiay  is  the  seat  uf  a  cour  royale, 
which  exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  departments  ofNoid 
and  Pas  do  Calais.  It  is  also  the  capital  of  an  arrondisss- 
ment  There  are  at  Douay  an  acodimu  wuveriitmn  <r 
university,  a  eotUge  or  high  school,  a  school  ftr  the  ertineiy, 
and  a  school  of  drawing  and  music.  The  public  librarjr 
consists  of  27,000  volumes,  and  there  are  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  a  botanic  ij;ar'1en,  and  aeollcction  of  paint- 
ings and  anti(]uitics,  a  Ibiindlini;  hospiial,  a  theatre,  two 

,  other  hospitals  (one  inilr.ary),  and  a  mditary  jirison. 

Douay  is  a  phre  of  great  antujuity:  it  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  and  became  under  the  counts  of 
Flanders  a  place  of  considerable  importanoe.  Phillqipe  Is 
Bel  having  a  dispute  with  the  count  of  flndan,  paMWiid 
himself  of  this  town  aji.  1297,  hut  it  was  nstaied  to  the 
counts  in  A.n.  IS68  by  Charles  V.  of  Fhmee.  With  As 
rest  of  Flanders  it  passed  under  the  dominions  of  the  kiin 
of  Spain;  and  in  k.d.  1552  Philip  II.  of  Spain  foundeda 
university  here.    In  Hinr  Louis  Xl\'.  of  France  toi.ik  p  is 

\  session  oi*  IXiuay:  it  was  taken  in  1710  by  the  allies  under 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  but  the  French  retook  it  aficr 
the  English  withdrew  from  the  coalition  against  France. 
The  ammdissement  is  divided  into  six  cantons,  and  seventy 
conmnnes:  it  had  in  1838  a  population  of  9i,7i0.  Uwk 
flax  is  grown,  and  coal  is  dng  in  the  oaighhoiirlMiod  of  the 
town. 

DOUAY  BIBLE.  [Biatx.] 

DOUnLE-BASE,  the  largest  musical  instrument  of  the 
viol  kind.  [Viol.]  In  England,  Italy,  and  France,  tbl 
douUa^MM  hm  three  strings,  vUdi  at*  tuned  in  flnifilH: 

(dm  tvtme  Umr.) 

Tn  Ocrmany  a  fourth  string  is  ttSSd,  tUOad  a fiNVth  MfV 

the  deepest  of  the  above. 

The  (iiHible-base,  in  full  orchcstnil  pieces,  takes  the  iiot« 
written  for  the  violoncello,  when  not  otherwise  directed, 
and  if  these  are  not  too  rapid,  but  always  gives  them  sn 
octave  lower.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of 
the  baud,  for  a  mat  of  fimneM  in  this  instniment  is  moie 
fatal  in  iu  ooMeqnemMt  than  nnsteadiness  in  any  other. 

In  our  concerts  the  Italian  name  of  thb  instrument, 
Contra-batto  (or,  more  strictly,  C<mtrab-bai$o\  ia  as  fte* 
quentlv  emplored  as  its  English  appellation. 

DOUBLE  STARS.   [Staxs.  DovaLi.] 

DOUBLOON.  [Money.] 

DO  UBS.  a  river  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  France,  be- 
longing to  the  system  of  the  Rhfine.  It  rises  in  the  loftiest 
ridges  of  the  Jura,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Rixon,  near  the 
village  of  Mouthe,  in  the  department  ef  Doiriis,  and  flaws 
75  mites  north-oast  through  the  lahe  of  BtPMnt  and  past 
tlie  town  of  BoBtariiar  to  the  village  of  Glovilicr,  near 
Porentmy.  in  Switxerland.  Here  it  makes  a  sudden  bend, 
and  re-entering  France,  flows  20  miles  we^t-by-*outh  to 
the  town  of  St.  Hypolitc.  where  it  receives  u  small  tributary, 
tbcDesouWc;  below  St.  Hypolite  it  makes  another  Ijend. 
and  flows  north  and  then  north-east  15  miles  to  the  villaj,'c 
of  Audincourt,  where  it  again  turns  to  the  west-by-south 
and  wcst-Bouth-west,  and  flows  100  miles,  past  Uerval, 
Bsume-les- Dames,  Bcsancon,  which  it  nearly  ondrdes 
[BxaangoM;^  and  Dole,  to  Vesdun-sar-SaAna,  where  il  Mm 
the  Some.  The  whole  covrw  of  the  Doaba  is  Avut  SIO 
miles.  The  lower  part  of  its  ooone  is  in  tho  departoienti 
of  .Tura  and  Sa&ne  et  Loire. 

The  s<iurce  of  the  Doubs  is  copious;  it  is  tho  uutUt  of  a 
subterranean  reeenoir  formed  by  the  draiitage  of  a  con- 
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M'lrial)!*-  surface;  but  tlio  valley  througli  wliich  it  flows  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course  is  narrow,  and  ihe  stream  rc- 
mriM  few  addiiions  until  it  reaches  Audincourt,  just  below 
yfhwh  it  receives  tlie  Halle.  This  {wrt  of  its  oourae  i«  over 
limestone;  and  tl*  vaten «r»  pvttally  (in  one  ciMt,  betow 
Pontarlicr,  uliuost  entirely)  ahsorbed  hv  the  cavilifs  which 
occur  in  the  rock.  Near  the  villngc  of  Morteau,  a  few  miles 
below  Pontarlicr,  there  i-  ;i  (>l'"0  11.  Tlu-  river  is  iisid 
for  ttootinj»  fimbor  and  raffs  hc]i,w  Audiiiojuit,  and  occa- 
si  >nil!y  .ibovi-  ihat  place;  init  the  floating  is  subject  to 
obstruction  and  dan^jor  fi<uii  t he  rocks  which  have  rolled 
down  from  the  mountain^  mt  j  the  channel  of  the  river. 
It  was  formerly  navij^blc  for  boats  ooly  near  the  mouth 
and  in  »^ome  other  part<i:  now,  by  the  fbraaation of  tbeesne] 
frutn  the  RIt&ne  to  the  Rhine,  it  has  been  rendered  naviga- 
ble to  Clen-al.  Cuts  have  been  made  in  some  of  the  part* 
wliere  the  river  vltv  winding,  in  order  to  shurlcn  [he 
«i;iMgation,  whu  h  iiinv  Ik-  i  stimated  at  from  7i  to  -^O  miK  s. 

'i'iu-  \j1U  v  nt"  tin-  l),i;il>s  IS  much  wider  below  Cli  r\;il 
than  it  is  abo*e  that  place;  but  it  in  not  vcrj'  wide  in  anv 
Tpart ;  and  the  affluents  of  the  Doubs  are  of  little  import- 
unco.  Tlie  princiiwl  are  the  Laudeux.  the  Loue,  60  miles 
long,  used  for  lloatiiiK  timber,  the  OiMmiiic^uidtheGuiotte. 
all  which  enter  the  Doubs  on  the  Mt  bank. 

DOUBS,  a  department  in  Franee,  taking  its  name  from 
the  river  Doubs,  which  has  its  source  and  a  r<iiisi(lerablc 
(  art  of  it.s  course  within  its  bciundarics.  It  is  uii  the  I'rnntier 
.'  l'i  ;iiiri\  nn'i  IS  Ijiniiiili  d  1)11  the  s()\iili-i-ast  side  and  part  of 
till  I  1  1  ^nK  by  SiMtjEcrland  i  tm  the  remainder  of  the  east 
tvh-  u  1^  ti  luiiiit  il  Ijy  the  deparlmont  <jf  Ilaut  Rhin;  on  the 
iiDi  ih  by  the  department  of  Haute  Sa6ne,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  department  of  Jura.  This  department  i*  imgu- 
larly  ahaped:  its  greatest  lemth  ia,  ftmn  north-east  near 
Blonlb^lard  to  tottth-veat  near  the  lource  of  the  Doub^i, 
76  miles:  its  c;re;ittst  briMdth,  at  riirht  angles  to  ilie 
l  -'ny:ih,  is  from  near  M.iriiay  on  the  Oi^noii  in  Jdui^iie, 
vn  the  road  frniii  i'liniarlicr  t'l  Lau.-aiim-,  !"i  itiile^:  the 
ana  is  2111  square  miles,  beinK  U'low  lliy  average  of 
the  French  doiiartracnts,  and  about  equal  to  the  joint 
arc  IS  of  the  English  oounties  of  Wilts  and  Berks.  The 
population,  in  I(l32,  waa  265,53d,  not  much  more  than 
1  wo-ibirds  of  the  avenge  population  of  the  Fimeb  deport- 
loents.  and  rather  lesa  than  that  of  the  Eng-lttfa  county  of 

Sa  se\  ;  the  relntive  iKipiitation  was  I. '6  ti  a  >qiiarr  mile  :  ! 
ihi;  aveiasie  relative  pupula'i  jn  of  Fiaiire  lietuij  about  lti»i 
t(t.  "iiuuf  mile,  and  ihai  nf  F.iiL;laiui  jiiit.  The  popula- 
tion i»  very  unequally  distributed:  m  the  plains  it  is  fur 
nliove  the  avera'^o  of  France,  but  very  thin  indeed  in  the 
mountainous  parts.  Tlie  department  is  comprehended  be- 
tween 46°  33'  and  47"  33'  N.  lal-,  and  between  42' and 
long.  Beaanfon,  the  capital,  ia  205  milet  in  a 
atiaiji^bt  line  wath-eaat  of  Faro;  or  SS7  milea  br  the  road 
thr  ough  Provinii  Troyea,  ChltiUon-anr'SeiiMk  uyon*  aiid 

Dole. 

The  80uth-ea5.Iern  pari  of  the  department  is  tniversed  bv 
the  ridges  of  the  Jura,  whuli  have  a  general  direction 
north-east  aiul  smiih  svest :  ilu!  summits  of  I^umunt, 
Chaumont,  Mont  Dor,  and  Rlssods,  are  the  principal :  tlic 
lait-mentioned  is  about  2170  feet  high»  and  the  highest 
point  in  the  department.  On  theae  aummila  no  TCgetAlion 
appears ;  they  are  composed  of  bare  rocks,  covered  with 
»iiuw  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  year.  The  slopes  of  these 
mountains  arc  rocky,  with  patches  of  moss,  and  stra^^lin^ 
thorns  and  hazels.  Oti  the  south  side  the  slopes  aflord 
i;uod  pasturage,  and  jileasant  valleys  sheltered  by  pine 
forests;  in  s-jrae  of  the  valleys  barley  aii'l  oa(s  are  raised, 
but  the  temperature  is  too  cold  for  wheat  or  r>c.  The  few 
inhabitants  of  these  highlands  prcseno  the  boHpilality  and 
simpUcitjr  of  manner*  irtaieh  mark  the  people  of  a  mountain 
tract.  Rrtween  tlw  higher  eotiotr^  and  the  valley  of  the 
Doubs  is  a  dbtrict  of  inferior  elevation,  marked  by  a  milder 
air  and  a  more  productive  soil  than  belong  to  the  district 
just  nolirid.  Wlic-at,  though  in  small  i|iianlit\,  is  pro- 
duced: anil  on  s<ime  of  the  more  favourable  blojies  the 
vfiie  i>  cultivated;  in  the  wood<<  the  oak  and  the  beerh 
replace  the  pine.  Many  tracli*  in  this  and  the  more  ele- 
vated region  are  marshy,  and  from  them  flow  the  principal 
aireama  that  water  the  department.  The  plain  or  valley  of 
ibe  Deuba  oeenpiaa  the  nttof  thn  dajpttimat;  itta  fcrtila 
and  populoua. 

The  rivew  are  the  Doubs,  and  its  trfliotariea;  and  the 
Oignon,  a  tributary  of  the  Saonc,  which,  rising  in  the 
Vtwees,  flows  south-west  mto  the  Sfione;  it  touchea  the 
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boundary  of  this  department  below  Villcrsexel  (Ilaufo 
Sadne),  and  separates  it  throsgh  a  conaidienible  part  of  ita 
course  from  the  department  of  Haute  Sfione.  The  tribu- 
taries of  the  Doubs  which  are  within  this  departm.  tii  ;ir  •, 
the  Drujon,  which  (alls  into  it  below  Pontarlicr.  ihe  D,- 
soubre,  the  Halle,the  Laudeux,  and  the  I.<iu.v  Ihe  \"  luv, 
the  Braine,  and  the  Loison  are  fewler*  ol  the  J.«ue ;  and 
the  Creu.He  and  the  Cusancin  are  feeders  of  the  Laudeux. 
There  arc  several  lakes,  but  none  of  any  siac  except  the 
lake  of  St.  Point,  formed  by  the  river  Deilbs^  which  is  about 
five  miles  long  and  one  or  two  broad. 

The  canal  which  unites  the  tWTintion  of  fbeRhdno  with 
that  of  ttie  Rhine  traverses  this  department  throuKhout, 
and  consists  partly  of  an  artiflcial  channel,  jmrtlv  <>f  that 
of  theri\er  Diubs.  The  departnu'nl  is  ill  pruvyli  rl 
roads;  a  n-ud  from  Pans  by  Dijon,  13f-saii<;ui»,  and  i'ont- 
arhi  r  to  I.au-aime  passes  thnm-h  it:  another  road  from 
iliile  and  Belfort  to  Di'de  and  Beauno  i>asses  alone  the 
valley  of  the  Doubs  through  Baume  Ics  Dames  and  Be- 
•an^on :  a  road  from  Besan9on  run^  through  Quinger  to 
Poligny.  in  the  department  of  Jura;  ana  another  Rom 
Pontarlier  to  Salins  and  D6i»t  both  in  the  department  of 
Jum:  another  nad  runs  ftom  Besaufon  to  Yesoul,  in  the 
department  of  Haute  Safme;  and  another  frnm  Halo  (o 
Clen-al,  where  it  falls  in  with  the  roiul  from  liille  and 
Hell  rt  t  )  Besan<;on.    Tlie  others  are  all  bye  road.s. 

The  mineral  frenourp*  of  the  department  arc  consi- 
derable. There  ^\.  re  fuiinerly  silver  mines  in  Mont  Dor, 
but  they  are  no  Ioniser  wrougiit ;  oxide  of  iron  i.s  procured 
in  abundance ;  fri>estone  is  quarried ;  and  marl,  sans 
proper  for  making  glaas,  ochre,  and  a  speciea  of  inflam- 
mable schistus  are  dug.  Peat  fbr  fhel  is  nnwnnd  in  many 

[daces.  The  temperature  is  variable,  and  colder  than  the 
atitude  would  give  reason  to  expect:  the  rains  are  frequent 
and  heavy,  but  the  elmiale  is  not  by  any  moans  laiheallln. 
The  Sod  is  in  different  juiris  roin]Ki>ed  of  sand,  clay,  or 
marl,  or  a  combination  of  tlie»e  -lubstance^.  Wheat,  rj'O, 
mixed  com,  maize,  hemp,  potatoes,  pulse,  wine,  and  fruit 
are  produced  in  the  plain ;  barley,  oats,  a  little  flax,  and 
timbsr  in  the  higher  grounds.  The  agricultural  producer 
except  in  bariey,  and  i»erhap3  oats  and  potatoes,  is  very  far 
below  the  average  of  France.  Oats  and  potatoes  form  a 
conniderable  part  ofthe  food  of  the  poorer  classes :  the  Spa- 
nish oat  is  that  chielly  cultivated.  Agri.  nllure  is  in  a  Ikk  k- 
■vvard  state.  The  quantity  of  hor.ics  aiid  oxen  in  i>ri.|iiiriion 
to  the  ]to])ul:ition  is  very  roii-ifleraMe :  entile  riin-t;tute 
the  wctiltli  > f  ihc  mountaineer.  The  artiticnd  grasses  are 
cultivated  :  iretbil  is  found  to  be  bcttersuited  to  theclimate 
than  either  lucerne  or  sain-foin.  There  are  extensiTe  com- 
mon lands,  on  which  cattle  are  fed.  Tho  number  of  sheep 
in  the  deportment  is  com^iatiTety  vety  small. 
Tho  department  Is  divided  into  fixir  arrondisscmens  or 

sub-|irefiM';uies :  Moiitbnliard  In  llie  n>irt!i  oa>t  and  e,i-t, 
pi;])u;alion  .V>,fl.l'.':  I'onlarluT  in  the  ^oulh,  populalioii 
is, '177;  lii->ani;)n  in  the  we>t,  jiopiilation  :t6,t).*}'J;  and 
Baume  les  Dames,  centre  and  north,  population  64,6^4. 
Tliese  four  arron<Us«cniens  are  subdivided  into  27  cantons 
and  6  ir»  oommunes.  The  capital,  Besan9on,on  the  Doubs, 
has  a  p<^ldation  uf  2  l,ul2  for  the  town,  or  2<J,I67  for  the 
whole  commune,  and  Baume  les  Dames,  also  on  the  Doube, 
a  popuUtion  of  2209  tbt  (he  town,  or  2407  tot  tim 
whole  commune.  [Baumk  ;  BssAll^OIf.]  Of  thO  Other 
towns  we  subjoin  some  account. 

Montbeliard  is  on  the  little  river  ITalb-.  jil>l  lienMe  ils 
junction  with  the  Doubs.  It  was  formerly  tlu  l  ainial  of  u 
small  principality  ;  it  is  now  a  tliriving  nnd  in  h;-tnc  us 
town,  the  capital  of  an  arri^ndissement.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  valley  which  separates  the  ridges  of  the  Jura 
from  those  of  the  Vosges,  and  ia  surrounded  by  vineyards. 
It  ia  wall  built,  and  adorned  by  several  fountains.  An 
antient  eastle,  once  the  roidence  of  the  jirinces  of  >f ont- 
b^liard,  and  fn  which  Ihc  archives  of  their  princij  ality  are 
still  preserved,  tutninands  the  town  ;  it  now  m  rves  a.*  a 
prison  and  a  barrack  I't  the  uendarnicJie.  The  market- 
In  iii^e  {bdtiinrnt  dr<i  and  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
wlm  1)  has  a  roof  feet  long  by  broad  without  pillars  to 
sustain  it,  are  the  buildings  most  worthy  of  notice.  The 
inhabitaota  amounted,  in  1832,  to  4671  for  the  town,  or 
4767  <br  the  whole  commune:  tlMT  nanulhotnre  watch 
movements,  watchmakan*  Ska,  aottonyam,  boiioiyf  woollen 
cloths,  kerseymeres,  and  teatfier :  they  carry  on  a  eonsider- 
able  trade  wiin  Switzerland.  Tlie  arruiidiBscment  ofM nt 
t>61iard  ia  duUngaished  by  the  prevalence  of  manutaciurea 
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ijraiiar  to  tho«e  carried  on  in  the  town  ilaclf,  villi  tIk-  addi- 
tion of  saw  manufactories,  gla^s  Imusos.  pajicr-inills,  and 
oil-mills.  The  number  of  tan  >ard»  is  great  in  every  part 
of  the  department,  but  t  rsju-i  iiHy  in  tliis  arrondiitscmcnt. 

Pootarlier  is  on  the  Doubs,  in  the  upper  part  of  i\s  ruursa, 
36  IdOm  •outb-soutfa'Mtl  of  Besaofon,  by  the  road  through 
Oinanc.  It  ii  nsar  ft  Mtunl  pass  fhun  France  into  6wit- 
serknd,  known  to  the  anttenta,  and  defended  hy  a  fort 
(the  F'jrtof  Joux)  on  tliL-  pyr.uiiidat  Mttnmit  of  Mont  Joux. 
Tins  furl  i)f  .Joux  was  the  place  of  t  he'  cc:ifincment  aitddi'Olh 
of  Toussmnl  L'Ouvcrturt',  tlu-  Haytiari  cliutt^  Puuturlier 
has  been  supposed  by  D'Anviile  to  be  the  Ariolica  ot  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  the  Abiolica  of  the  Theodosian 
Table ;  but  tho  soundness  of  his  opinion  has  been  disputed: 
the  mast  aniient  records  give  it  the  names  of  Pontalia, 
Fooa  iElii»  Fona  Ariet^  and  Pons  Arias.  Until  tbe  four- 
teenth eentwy,  tlwn  wet*  two  adjacent  towna,  Pontarlier 
and  Moricux,  but  they  n  iw  form  only  one.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  destroy  Oil  by  fire,  the  last  time  in  1754.  It  is 
well  built,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  antioiit  wall,  bvit  not 
fortified.  There  are  a  library,  a  lii^h  schiHi],  a  <'U'>l(jm- 
houso,  and  a  fine  range  of  barracks  for  cavalry.  Tlic  po|m- 
lation  haa,  from  the  increase  of  trade,  doubl«kl  in  the  last 
forty  yean:  the  inhabitants,  in  18.12,  amounted  to  '1248  fur 
tlm  town»  or  4707  for  the  whirie  commute :  they  manufacture 
■teal,  bar  iron,  iioo  and  ateel  gooda  of  varioua  icinds  (among 
them  are  cannoiB,  naila,  alaal  wt,  and  watdi  and  dock  mov*> 
ments),  porcelain,  and  eaficoea:  there  is  acopperfoundery, 
at  which  ore  made  church  bolls  and  cylinders  for  printing 
caUcyes:  there  are  also  tan-yarda  and  paper-roilU.  A 
great  quantity  of  extract  of  wormwood  is  made  here  every 
year.  Among  tbe  natives  of  Pontarlier  was  General 
d'Ar^on,  tbe  contriver  of  the  floating  batteries  at  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar,  in  1 782.  [Ar^on  ]  The  neighbourhood  of 
Pontarlier  piodWMI  excellent  cheese. 

Omaaa  ia  seventeen  miles  firom  Besanoon,  in  the  anon- 
diiaement  of  Reaan^on,  on  the  road  to  Ptoniarlier.  It  is 
walled:  near  the  wall.s  are  the  remains  of  an  antient  ra.stle: 
there  are  a  fine  hospital  ami  a  public  library.  The  in- 
habitantij  in  lt<3J  amimated  to  J^js  lor  tlie  tuwn,  or  2982 
for  tbe  whole  commune  :  they  manufacture  a  considerable 
quantity  of  leatlior,  some  paper,  cheese,  and  extract  of  worm- 
wood. Immediately  round  tiic  town  cherries  are  cultivated 
in  great  quantity ;  and  an  excellent  kirschwasser  is  prepared 
ihtm  tham.  Xbe  neigbbuurbood  of  Ornaoa  abounds  with 
nntunl  ewkaitiea;  as  the  grottoa  nf  Baumanhais,  Bon- 
neranxt  Moutbier,  and  Chdteainieux,  the  cascades  of 
Houthier,  and  the  well  of  Breme,  which,  when  the  rirers 
overflow  their  banks,  !■»  filldl  ■.,  a  muddy  water  that  ri:--es 
in  it,  Hums  over  the  top,  and  uiundaies  tbe  valley  in  which 
the  well  is  situated:  on  these  ooesfliona  it  Ihrawa  up  a 
number  of  fishes. 

Beside  the  foregoing,  there  are  in  the  arrondisscnicnt  of 
MoTUb^liard  tbe  towns  of  Blamnnt,  near  the  Doubs,  and 
St.  H^'polito,  or  Hi^polytik  on  tbat  nver.  Blamont  is  a 
fortiliea  town,  but  la  very  anaU.  Ihe  iababitants  manu- 
Jhetured*  at  the  oommencement  of  the  present  eentury,  fire- 
arms, cannon,  iron  wire,  and  paper:  we  have  no  later 
account.  At  St.  Hy  pohte  hard  wares  are  made  and  cheese. 
Tiiere  are  many  imn  lactone.-,  m  tlie  iiei^libiiiirhoDri.  The 
town  IS  in  a  valh  y,  inuaedmiely  surrounded  with  vine- 
covered  bills,  bacl^ed  by  mountains  covered  with  wood. 
Near  St.  Uypolite  is  a  curiuun  cavern,  between  eighty  and 
ninety  feet  high,  wlucli  penetrates  horizontally  the  per- 
pendiiBalar  foce  of  o  rock:  the  name  of  the  caveni,  *Le 
Cblleau  de  hi  Roehe,'  is  derived  fhrm  an  antient  castle  at 
ibo  entrance,  which  was  ruined  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
aixteenth  century ;  the  ruins  still  remain.  Audincourt,  a 
village  on  the  Di>ub-\  lia.s  a  nopulaliun  of  1000:  tho  inha- 
bitants manufacture  iron  );oods  and  cotton  yarn.  Mandcure, 
another  village  in  the  arrondisseineni,  is  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  town,  lipamanduorum.  There  are  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre,  and  medals  and  other  antiquities  hare 
be^n  dug  upu  At  the  village  of  Herimoneouxt  are  oianu- 
ftetured  wnoden  lerews,  and  clock  and  iraidi  movemeuls: 
trooden  sorews  axe  made  at  Dampierre. 

In  thearrondissement  of  Saume  les  Dames  are  the  towns 
of  C)tr\al  un  the  Doubs,  Roui^emonl,  and  I'assavaiit.  The 
inhabituni.s  of  Rou^emont  are  eiiii;.ii;r<l  in  ibo  luuiiufacluro 
of  iron  go.  d-,:  at  Cler\nl,  tlie  Doubs,  by  the  junction  of  the 
RhGne  and  Khuie  Canal,  bejxirries  navigabie.  In  the  arron- 
dis!»einent  of  IJeian^uu  are  the  towns  of  Quinjjey  and  Vil- 
bfuus.  (jttingvy    ft  town  of  lea*  ihao  1000  inhabitaots,  t 


who  arc  engaged  in  tiic  manufacture  of  iron  goods.  Thtn 
is  an  antient  castle,  once  tho  residence  of  the  counts  of 
Bourgugne;  and  near  the  town  is  a  cavern,  adorned  wiifaa 
variety  of  congelations.  Near  Buusaidie,  which  is  not  far 
from  Quingcy,  is  a  remarkable  cavern,  consisting  of  a  mite 
of  apartment^  cxtendiQf  ^ve  half  a  mile  in  length. 

la  tbe  airondis^cment  of  Penlarlier  an  the  tom  if 
Roehejeaa  and  Motteau  en  the  Douba,  La  Riviire  on  tb« 
Druion,  and  Jongne  on  tho  border  of  Switzerland.  At 
Kocliejean  ore  buiclting  houses  fur  pig  iron  and  cast  iro:i, 
tan  yards,  and  a  taw  yard;  and  at  La  RivjOre  arc  a  kiv. 
yard  and  a  linsoed-uil  mill.  At  the  village  of  Levtcr,  Sku4 
in  the  neighbourhood,  a  good  deal  uf  cheese  is  made :  near 
the  village  is  a  pit.  tbe  depth  of  which  is  unknowti;  it 
appears  to  consist  of  a  succession  of  cavems  on  diflereiit 
levels:  it  is  used  as  a  receptacle  for  the  careaaes  of  aoimslt 
and  other  teftiae.  Twti  dogs  whidi  had  by  aecideBt  fitUci 
into  one  of  the  caverns  lived  for  a  lonp;  time  on  thsbodiei 
thu!«  disposed  of,  and  brought  forth  ^ouIl^  before  the^  wets 
di-e,,vercd  and  rescued.  The  villaf,'e  of  Mont  Benoit  (Be 
iiedict),  on  the  Doubs,  has  a  liandsome  Gothic  church, 
formerly  the  conventual  church  uf  a  coiiMderdble  abU\v 
which  existed  here.  The  neighbouring  village  of  Remon 
not  has  for  its  church  a  remarkable  cave. 

The  department  of  Doubs  sends  four  members  to  tbe 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  it  forms,  with  the  department  ef 
Haute  Sadne^  the  dioosae  of  the  archbishop  of  Be^an^en. 
It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conr  Royale,  or  .Supreme 
Court  of  Besaiicon,  and  in  the  sixth  military- di\ i-:^ni,  of 
which  the  head-(iuartcrs  are  at  lJesa:icr)ii.  EiluculMJll  a 
more  general  in  tbts  de|iariinent  than  ia  ultiin.it  any  elbcr 
in  Franco:  theie  ia  one  boy  at  bthooi  for  every  eleveo 
persons. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  are  tall,  robust,  and 
healthy ;  sober,  economical,  gentls^  wiUing  to  oblige,  ho^- 
pitable^and  true  to  their  word>  but  untaught  and  eieddous 
those  of  the  nlain  are  neither  so  robust,  nor  tempeialCk 

obliging.  Tnis  department  is  part  of  the  former  county  of 
Bourgognc,  or  Franchc  Corot6,  (Diction natre  Vnivend 
de  1(1  France ;  Malic  Bruii ;  Dupin.  Fbrcet  Productivtt  d* 
la  France :  Dirfinririairr  Gh^raphique  Vniversel.) 

DOUCHE.     [HATHINr,  ] 

DOUCKER.  fDiVBRs] 

DOUGLAS  FAMILY.  Tltis  fatnily  derives  its  nesM 
tmm  certain  lands  on  the  Douglas  or  Black  water,  in  ll» 
shiro  of  Lanark,  whidi  were  granted  out  abbnt  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  by  Arnold,  Abbot  of  KcIm),  to  MM 
Theobald,  a  Fleming,  whose  son  was  thence  calleil  WillliiB 

de  Douglas. 

Wilhara  married  a  sister  of  Frisktn  de  Kcrdal,  ui  the  pro- 
vince of  Sloray,  and  had  ,se\ei.d  children,  all  of  wtK'Di. 
except  the  eldest,  settled  in  the  north.  Bricc,  the  secoJid 
son,  became  bishop  of  Moray ;  Alexander,  the  third  son, 
became  sheriff  of  Elgin ;  and  their  sister,  Mar^jarct,  marriid 
Uervev  dc  Keitli,  great  mareschal  of  the  kin^^doni. 

Aroianbald,  the  eldest  son,  married  one  of  the  daughtert 
and  eo-heireases  of  Sir  John  de  Crawford,  of  Crawlbra.and 
had  tw  II  son.s,  William  and  Andrew,  cacli  of  whom  had  t«o 
sons  likeHise.  William's  ebU  st  son  married  a  sister  of 
Lord  ,\l>ernethy,  but  dying  without  i-sue,  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  some  time  governor  of  the  caslle  of  Berwick- 
Andrew's  eldest  son  married  the  only  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander, lord  high  steward  of  Scotland,  and  had  two  sons,  tLe 
eldest  of  whom  was  Sir  James  Douglas  of  J-ondon,  *» 
called  to  distinguish  him  Crom  his  cousin,  *  tho  good  Sit 
James,*  one  of  the  chief  associates  of  Bruce  In  achieving  ii<s 
independence  of  his  country.  Tie  «a>  ma  le  a  knigbt 
banneret  under  the  royal  standard  at  B.uiuac  kbum,  whew 
he  conuuauded  the  centre  division  of  the  Scottish  van.  He 
died  in  a  (ontcst  with  the  Saracens  when,  io  fulfllmentoi 
the  trust  committed  to  hiin,  he  was  CD  hiS  WSy  tO  dspO*'^ 
the  heart  of  Bruce  in  the  Holy  Land. 

William  de  Douglas,  some  time  governor  of  Bdiubuigb 
Caitlc,  was  a  natural  son  of  Sir  James  of  Loudon,  whoss 
eldest  lawful  son,  also  William  de  Douglas,,  had  the  earldom 
of  Athol  conferred  upon  him  on  the  death  of  John  CatOP' 
bell  without  issue ;  but  he  soon  afterwards  resigned  the 
title,  and  (:ave  a  charter  of  tlie  earldom  to  Robert,  lord  high 
steward  of  Scotland.  Thu  William  de  Douglas  was  lorn 
of  Liddisdalc,  and  tliough  himself  *  the  flower  of  clii^"'^*' 
O'*  he  was  r-dled,  is  to  he  parlieulurly  di-ffinErnishcd  fiw'" 
,Sii  ^Viliii  i.i  j>juglu»,  the  knight  of  Lj.Iuiviak,  twtural  soB 
of  the  good  9ir  James.  The  kaighi  of  Liddiadaia 
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flMmted  the  euloffr  which  Fordun  gives  Uiro,  of  being '  Eiig- 
lami's  sfour^je  ;iiid  Scotland'a  bulwark  biu  ihe  uraii>curpa- 
tnuttaii),  and  uvvn  of  huiniinity  itself,  he  uutlivmi :  tot  bving 
hurt  at  Rnmsay  of  Dalui>!><  v\  appointniciit  to  tlw  ■berif 
ship  of  RoxburKh,  he  waited  hu  opportuiiitj.uid  eUM  upon 
tlw  brave  and  virtuous  lUuimy  witii  an  nniMd  band, 
woand«d  htm,  and  drageed  him  awav  to  HormitiiKO  csistle. 
There  Douglas  itnrour^  his  unoiTcndiuK'  vi  (ini.  fuint  >%ith 
thirst,  and  with  Uia  rankling  \vuiiinl-.,  nil,  oilier  a  (icnorl  nf 
tfeventeei)  davs'  sulTeriiig,  dt^'utli  ut  K'UL^th  ti-nniuutcHl  ins 
exisiciii-e.  'J'J:e  qo\ cnuiii'iit  ilu- ciivuiliy  wus  in  such  a 
Statu  at  thu  tiino,  that  the  king  nut  only  could  not  avenge 
the  outraoe^  bot  Vas  oblii^ed  to  pardon  the  relentless  tnur- 
<lerer,  and  iiMVDOT«r  to  put  him  into  the  vacant  ahehflbbip. 
lie  at  last  died  by  the  land  of  ua  ■niiwiln  of  the  home  of 
Doosloa. 

The  good  Sir  Jamaa  b»d  another  natural  son,  whom  we 

shall  mciiiion  pri'-ciilly,  but  liavitit;  no  lawful  issiit-,  he  was 
succeeded  by  lu»  brothfts,  Hugh  and  Archil>al<l.  the  latlorof  i 
whom  married  the  dauc;hter  of  John  Cuiiiyn,  of  Hudiiiiich.  I 
by  Mnrjorj,  sister  of  John  Baliol.  kint;  of  Scotland,  and 
had  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom,  William,  inherited  the 
family  estates,  and  becaino  earl  of  Boufflaa,  in  which  obn> 
meter  we  find  him  lord  juatiewr  of  LolfaiBn  the  yetr 
in  which  King  Robert  II.  aeeendad  the  throne.  He  was 
thrice  married.  He  married  first  a  daughter  of  the  twelfth 
c.irl  iif  M;ir,  and  m  lu-r  right  was  sl\  !i'd  earl  of  Doii^das 
uad  Mar.  llis  sou  Jamos,  scpmid  curl  of  Di'ju^'la*  and 
Mar,  morrifd  ^^a^^lr<•t,  fldi-st  dauij;lilL'r  of  Kmc  Rubcrt  II., 
but  leaving  no  surviving  male  issue,  the  earldom  of  Mar 
devolved  on  his  sister,  and  the  larUlom  of  Douglas  on  Ar- 
chibald Doiigla^  the  natural  sun  of  tlia  aood  Sir  Junot 
above  aUttded  ta»  by  speeikl  Mttleaieiil  Tbtt  Aiehibald, 
third  carl  of  Douglas,  styled  from  his  great  prowess  *  Ar- 
ehilKtld  the  Grim,'  had  himself  a  natural  son,  who  married 
m  daughter  of  Kin»  Rol^ert  11. 

William,  the  fir?t  l  ail  nf  Doufflas,  had  no  <  hddren  by  hi» 
second  marriaL'i-.  IJy  liis  third  marriage,  which  was  wiih 
the  Ladj  Margaret,  «i»tcTand  hoir  of  the  third  earl  of  Angus, 
ho  had  a  son,  Geurge,  vslw  obtained,  on  his  mother's  re!>ig- 
nation,  m  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Angus.  He  aim  got  a 
grant  of  die  sheriAInp  of  Roxburgh,  and  is  fiwnd  in  that 
office  anno  1398.  Tlie  previous  year  ho  married  Haiy, 
second  daus^hter  of  King  Robert  111. 

Sir  .Tohn  Duutrlas,  who  ijallanlly  drH-ndod  Iho  castte  of 
I>>ohlevi>n  a'.;ni[ist  ihi"  Enfjlisli  ni  the  inmority  of  David  II., 
was  a  youii^^iT  hnitlier  cl'  WMhain.  hud  of  Liddi<dah\  ahove 
mentioned.  Ho  had  several  i-htldren,  thm-  of  w  hom  only 
however  we  shall  here  notice,  J.imes,  Hi  tuy,  and  John. 
Hie  last  of  these  married  Mariota,  daughter  of  Reginald  de 
Cbejroe,  oo-justieiar  of  Scotland  beyond  the  Grampiana, 
with  John  de  Vaux.  Sir  Henr)'  raar'riwl  a  niece  of  King 
Robert  II.,  and  by  her  bad  a  son,  who  married  a  grand- 
daur;htcr  of  the  same  king.  Sir  James,  the  eldest,  suc- 
cee<r«vl  his  uncle,  tho  lord  of  Liddisdalp,  in  the  lordship  of 
D.iikeith  nnd  ius  otlu-r  extensive  possoy^ioris.  He  wa.s 
twice  laurncd,  ins  ticcond  wife  being  a  sister  of  King 
Robert  II.  His  eldest  son,  hv  !»is  first  marriage,  married 
a  daughter  of  King  Robert  III.,  and  had  a  grandson,  who 
married  Johanna,  aanghter  of  King  James  L.  and  relict 
of  James,  third  earl  of  Angus,  and  vis  on  the  14th  Maroli, 
1457-8,  created  carl  of  Morton. 

W.-  iiavc  thus  three  earls  nf  tlie  House  <if  Douglas:  the 
earl  of  Duuplan,  the  carl  of  An>,'u»,  and  the  carl  of  Morton. 

.•Vreluhahl  IV.,  earl  of  Diiui^las,  eldest  Son  of  Archibald 
the  Grim,  tnarricd  the  eldest  daughter  of  king  Robert  HI., 
and  by  her  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who  in  the  life- 
time of  his  fother  was  styled  earl  of  Wigton.  On  the  death 
of  King  James  I.  h«  was  ehosm  ooo  m  the  couneil  of  re* 
gency,  and  the  next  year  made  lieutenant-general  of  the 
realm.  His  two  sons,  particularly  William,  the  young  carl 
of  Douglas,  duspisinii  the  authority  of  an  infant  prince,  and 
encouraged  by  the  ilivisiDns  whieh  arose  among  tlie  nobility, 
erected  a  sort  of  indejiendent  power  within  the  kingdian, 
and  forbidding  the  vas.«als  of  the  )itni<^  tn  acknowledge  any 
other  authority,  created  knights,  ainioniti  il  a  privy  council, 
and  assumed  aU  the  extariocs  n»aliy.  The;  were  both 
St  Icni^h  however  beheaded,  and  the  earldom  of  Douglas 
pas-eil  tft  a  j;raiul-unclc  whose  eldest  son  married  his 
cousin,  the  fair  maid  of  Galloway,  and  restored  the  house 
to  il>  former  splendour,  lie  beeatiie  lieutenant  general  of 
tile  kinzdom,  and  no  loss  formidable  to  the  crown  titan 
1h»  hit  in  hit  tenil7  Who  heM  that  high  aOflCw  But  this 


power  proved  his  ruin,  and  dying  without  issue,  he  was 
sucteedo<l  by  his  brother,  in  whom  this  groat  branch  of 
tlie  house  of  Douglas  waa  cut  dawD  and  overthrown  Ibr 
treason. 

Archibald  V„  earl  of  Angus,  grpot-giandaoa  of  William, 
flist  carl  of  Douglas,  through  George,  who  obtained  the  earl- 
dom of  Angus  on  his  mother's  nsijniation  as  abme  nien- 
tioned,  was  some  time  warden  of  ihe  East  Marches,  ;iiid  on 
the  death  u(  Ai-jyle  was  niado  lord  hiv;h  •■haiicL'll..r  :d'  the 
kingdom,  and  so  continued  tdl  M'JH.  when  he  re&igned. 
He  wa.s  cominoidy  calknl '  the  Great  Earl  of  An;^;'  and« 
according  to  the  hi)>torian  of  his  house,  was '  a  tnun  cverv*  way 
accompluhed  both  for  mind  and  body.*  Gawin.  bisliop  of 
Dunkeld,  the  translator  of  ViripU  was  his  third  son  by  hia 
first  marriage,  whish  was  with  a  daughter  of  the  lord  high 
chamberlain  of  Scotland.  The  bi.shop's  two  cider  bnthcts, 
George,  master  of  An:cus,  and  Sir  Wiiham  Dou^dasof 
Glenbervie,  fell  on  the  fatal  field  of  IHodden  ;  and  their 
father,  the  old  enrl,  who  had  in  vain  dissuaded  the  king 
from  the  ruinou.s  entcrphze,  Iwnding  under  the  calamity,  re- 
tired mto  Galloway,  and  soon  ofier  died.  Sir  Archibald 
Douglas  of  KiUpindieb  the  carPs  son  by  a  seoood  marriage, 
waa  made  lord  treasunr  of  Scotland  towards  lha  end  of  Uw 
year  1526,  bv  king  Janea  V.,  who  used  to  style  him  hia 
'Grey  Steil ;  and  the  next  year  we  find  Archibald  VI.,  earl 
of  Angus,  eldest  son  of  tho  dccctLsod  Grtorge,  ni:tstcr  of 
.A-n^juH,  loril  hi|;h  ehatirellor  of  tiie  kingdom.  Tins  .Vrehi- 
bald,  the  sixth  carl  of  Angus,  married  Margaret  of  England, 
queen  dowaijor  of  James  IV.,  and  had  by  her  a  daughter, 
who  became  the  mother  of  Henry,  lord  Darnley,  husband 
of  Mary  queen  of  ScoU,  and  Aithar  of  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land- His  brother.  Sir  George^  was  fbrfiutad  on  his  fiiD, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  James's  reign  in  exile  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  their  sister  Jean  was  burnt  as  a  witch  on  tho 
castle  hill  of  Edinburgh.  The  son  of  Sir  George  succeeded 
his  uncle  as  .seventh  earl  of  Animus;  and  on  the  death  of 
his  son,  the  eighth  earl,  cotnmonly  railed  'the  Good  Earl  of 
AnL'us,'  without  inale  issue.  .Sir  Willuim  Douglas  of  GleH" 
bervie,  great-grandson  of  Arciubald  the  great  earl,  wa^ 
ceedcd  to  the  earldom,  and  bad  soon  afterwards  a  (Tartar 
fW>m  king  James  V.»  coaJUmiag  all  the  antient  iwiTilqges 
of  the  Douftlaa,  namely,  to  have  the  ilrst  vote  in  connoil,  to 
bo  the  king's  lieutenant,  to  lead  the  van  of  the  army  in  the 
day  of  battle,  and  to  carry  the  crown  at  coronations. 

The  seventh  earl  of  ,\ngus  iiad  a  yuuntri  r  brother,  who 
bceaine  fourth  earl  of  Morion,  and  was  »he  famous  Regent 
Morton.  He  was  ciindetnned  to  death  for  tin;  murder  of 
Darnlcv,  and  was  executed  by  the  matden,  an  instrument 
which  he  himself  introduced  into  Scotland. 

Sir  William  Douglas  of  Glenbervie  above  mentioned 
conveyed  die  htids  of  Qlenberrie  to  a  younger  son.  His 
eldest  son  became  tenth  earl  of  Angus ;  and  the  son  of  the 
latter  was  in  1633  created  marquis  of  Douglas,  the  same 
\\-\T  m  whi(  h  another  branch  of  the  Douglas  family  wun 
advaiieecl  to  be  earl  of  Quecnulierry.  .Archibald,  eid«j«l  son 
of  the  first  inar(juis  of  Douk^las,  othe;a(ed  a-  h  rd  high  cham- 
berlain at  the  coronalioii  of  king  Charleo  11.,  and  was  there- 
upon created  earl  of  Ormond.  His  younger  brother  William 
had  been  some  yean  before  created  earl  of  Selkirk  {  hut 
marrying  aftenrards  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamilton,  he  was 
ott  her  grace's  petition  created  duke  of  Hamilton  for  life, 
and  a  new  patent  of  the  earldom  of  Selkirk  issued  in  favour 
of  his  yoiini:cr  wins  two  of  whom  w  ere  thenisidv  es  also  ele- 
vated to  the  peera^je.  The  third  ma-riuis  of  Doo^his  \va* 
advanced  to  be  duki'  of  Dou^jlas;  hut  on  Ins  death  the 
dukedom  became  extinct,  and  the  marquisate  devolved  on 
the  seventh  duke  of  Hamilton.  His  grace  was  one  of  the 
party  to  the  great  'Douglas  causey*  the  subject  of  which 
was  the  DoogMS  estates ;  but  these  were  ultimately  awarded 
to  his  opponent,  who  becoming  entitled  to  the  estates,  as* 
sumcd  the  name  and  arms  «  Douglss,  and  in  1790  waa 
rai>ed  to  the  peerage  as  bSTOn  Doo^^  of  Dougtas  caStlc. 
in  the  -sliire  of  Lanark. 

The  >ear  following,  Ceor.'o,  IfWli  earl  of  Morton.  wa«  en- 
rolled among  tlic  peers  of  Gruai  Britain  as  baron  Douglas  of 
Lochlcvcii.  The  third  carl  of  Quccnsbcrry  had  previously 
been  raised  to  a  marquisalc  ana  dukedom ;  and  the  fourth 
duke  of  Queetnberry,  who  was  also  third  earl  of  March, 
made  a  peer  of  England  by  the  title  of  baron  Douglas  of 
Amcsbury:  but  on  the  death  of  his  grace  in  ISltt,  tho 
English  h;u-onv,  cuniorred  upon  hirn>elf,  and  the  earldom 
of  March,  conferred  upon  his  grandfather,  expired ;  while 
the  dukedom  devolved  on  the  Adte  «f  Bucdeuch.  and  the 
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original  peerage  descenilcil  to  iho  present  marquis  of 
Quf^nsl>crn'. 

DOUGLAS,  GAWIN,  triu  bom  in  the  year  1474  or 
1475.  and  VM  lb*  Ihitd  aon  of  Arcliibuld,  sixth  earl  of  Angus, 
surnam  d  Bell-the-Cat.  (Scott's  Mwrmou,  canto  vL,  »L 
xi.)   Yiv\n\!  intended  for  the  ehiuch,  be leonTed  tlie  bwl 

education  which  S  ollan'l  and  Fianr«  could  give.  He  ob- 
tained >-urce*>ivoly  the  provostship  of  the  collegiate  church 
(if  Si.  E"iiiilnir:;li.  siihI  tlu-  ivctnrsliiii  of  Hcriot 

church.  He  wan  then  inatk'  nhlvol  of  Al«-rbriiihi<  k,  iirid 
laMlv.  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  but  his  clevatMn  to  th.-  ar<  li- 
bishf.pl  irk  of  St.  Andrew*  was  prevented  by  the  pope.  In 
I3i:i  .-oinc  |>olitic;il  intrigues  corapelle'l  hiin  to  retire  to 
EnglMid,  wheine  lio  v,m  &Vottc«bly  noaived  by  Heniy  VIII. 
He  died  of  tbe  nlnKiic  in  1521  or  1522,  It  the  Savoy,  where 
be  had  resided  during  the  whole  of  hi*  itay. 

In  bi*  early  years  he  translated  0\id"ft  'Art  of  Ijnve* 
.Tii-l  (•<iiti|ii>'-i-il'tuii  alli'j,'.irical  p.n'in-;,  '  Kiiit;  Tlart'  iiiid  '  (he 
Palace  of  Honour:'  but  he  w  b<>t  .iiid  nw-t  disi  rwcUy 
known  by  his  translation  of  Virgil's  •  /Kiu  i'l,*  wlui  h.  witli 
the  thirteenth  book  by  Mapheus  Vegiu*.  was  nroduced  ui 
151.1.  To  each  book  is  preflxe<l  an  original  prologue,  some 
of  which  giro  lively  and  simple  defichptioiw  of  •cenery. 
written  in  •  manner  which  provca  tbeir  author  to  have  been 
pos*eii<(e<l  of  eolwidenble  poetical  power. 

At  the  end  of  the  wo«  Cf.  ed.  of  l553),boinfbnn« 
us  i!iiit  '  CDiiii  ill  t  was  this  work  Virgilcan"  '  in  eighteen 
nioneths  space,'  lor  two  inonllis  wheieof  he  '  wrotw  never 
one  word*  He  is  alio  ^olicitouK  that  hi*  rciulera  ahould 

.  'rmi  Iml.  .iihI  taVr  iruwl  ti-ai  in  tlm« 
Thry  iieiili'T  maul  net  munwim  li'«  rhyin<?;' 

Whiob  reminds  ua  of  Chaucer's  address  to  Iti^  book— 

*f>0  pray  I  (inA  that  not  r  mi>uiitr  thrr. 
Vat  ikt»  BUartm  (nr  4c(««tl  «f  tauga;' 

ThoM  wlio  take  the  tnable  to  exsraioo  Doittlaa  fl>r 

themselves,  will  find  his  Iangua|{B  noC  near  so  atflerent 

from  our  own  as  miRlit  bo  ima|>{ned  firora  a  cursory  gbnce 

at  the  pages.  The  *  Im  l  ilifTerencc  consists  in  the  sixflliuK 
and  the  arrenl.  winch  ^vc  iii;iy  iuppose  to  have  borne,  us  m 
Chiiur-er.  a  nius.dcrahlc  resi.'Uihl.uiri-  to  thi'  present  ))i-o- 
nunciation  of  French ;  at  least  wuhoul  some  sudi  supposition 
it  wdl  be  found  impossible  to  scan  either.  (Warton'.s  Hist. 
JSngLi*otiry  (who  gives  copious  c\tractt>,  uaAIiiog.  BriU, 
art  *Douglas.'j 

DOUGLAS.  [Man.  IsLB  or.) 

DOUR.  [HAiXAutT.] 

IX)URA.  or  DURRA.  [SoRoiirM  vtn.OAltB.] 
DOURO  in  I'ortUKUese,  Duero  in  Spanish,  one  of  the 
princi|  :il  nvLiN  of  ilu'  I't  ninsula,  n-cs  in  the  Sien  a  (If  Ur- 
bion,  in  liu!  north  part  uC  the  i)ri.vmcu  of  .Sona  m  Old  Ca.-*- 
tile.  It  first  Hows  southwards,  pii^sinu;  by  the  town  of  Soria, 
then  turns  to  the  west,  througli  the  pi-ovinccs  of  Burgos, 
Vailadolid,  and  Zarauro,  and  rcceivca  numerou.H  ailliieiits 
both  ftom  the  north  and  tbe  south,  ttie  principal  of  which 
ate,  1.  the  Pisuerga.  wliicb  rises  in  the  Astnrian  mountains, 
and  after  receiving  (he  Alaoaon  ftom  Buigoa  and  tbe  Cav- 
sion  from  Palenrisi,  passes  by  Vailadolid,  and  enters  the 
iXiiiro  above  Tln(U'-llla^ ;  2.  "ihe  Sci^uillit,  also  fruni  the 
ii.irlli,  passes  by  Medina  del  Rio  Slco,  and  joins  tlic  Douro 
abiiM'  Zaioora;  3.  the  Esia,  a  lar^i-  >tri-a!n,  comes  t'nun  the 
mountains  of  Leon,  and  enters  the  Douro  bi  low  Zainora. 
After  receiving  the  Esla,  the  Douro  reaches  the  Iruiiticrs  of 
Portugal,  where  it  tumii  to  the  south,  and  for  about  lit\y 
milea  marks  the  boundary  between  the  province  of  Sala- 
manca in  Spain,  and  that  of  Ihw  oa  Hontes  in  Portugal. 
Ill  this  part  of  its  course  it  receivea  flist  the  Tormes,  a  con- 
siiierpble  stream,  from  the  south-ea^  whiob  rise*  in  tbe 
lofiy  Sierra  do  Grodos,  and  posses  by  Salamanca,  and  then 
fuiilur  suuih  the  Aicufda,  from  Ciudad  Rudrigo.  The 
Diiuru  tiiL-n  tiinis  anaiii  tu  llir  \u  s.t.  and  crosaen  the  north 
part  ut'  l'vii  rui.'al,  luarkiii'.;  the  limits  lietwerii  the  provinces 
of  Tnu  OS  Montes  and  Entro  Douro  c  Mmho  on  its  north 
bank,  and  the  province  of  Boira  on  its  south  bank.  The 

firinciwil  affluents  of  tiie  Douro  in  Portugal  are  the  Coa 
rom  the  aonth,  and  the  Sabor  and  Tamega  from  the  north. 
The  Douro  paM«a  by  tbe  towna  of  Lamece  and  OportOk  and 
enteva  the  Atlantie  below  tbe  latter  oity,  of  whicn  it  forms 
the  harbour.  The  \vlii>;e  course  of  the  Douro  with  its  wind- 
ings ia  nearly  j(iO  railes,  throii;;h  some  of  the  finest  and 
IBO«t  fcitile  re;,'iiins  of  Spain  ami  Portugal. 

DOUW,  GKRARD,  va>  burn  at  Leyden  in  In 
le^J  bo  Wits  put  by  his  falher,  a  eja/ier,  tii  study 


remained  eighteen  niiiuths.  He  afterwards  M-ceivcd  the 
instructions  of  Peter  K  nwhoorn,  a  painter  on  glass,  and 
leamc<l  his  art  so  well  that  he  proved  of  great  advanta?;e  to 
his  father.  The  latter,  however,  alarmed  at  the  danger  he  in- 
cuired  by  monnttng  to  hia  work  at  church  windows,  made 
him  atndy  painting  instead,  and  the  illustrioiu  Rembrandt 
was  chocen  for  the  lad's  master.  From  that  great  paunter 
Gerard  learned  the  mastery  of  colour  and  chlaroaeuvo;  but 
he  difiensl  entirely  from  his  teacher  in  li  s  manner  of  paint- 
ing. Instead  of  growing  bolder  and  rougher  m  his  handling  as 
he  1,'rew  nhlcr,  he  heeame  nioio  and  more  delit  aii' m  his  finish, 
elaborating  everylhitig  which  he  touched  with  llu  most  ex 
quisite  delicacy  and  minuteness,  in  so  much  that  ihe  ihn  ad* 
of  brocades,  and  of  fine  carpets  arc  expressed  en  in  hit 
amallcat  paintings.  Nothing  escaped  his  eye  nor  hi:>  pencil. 
And  yet  with  all  hia  elaboration  of  detail  his  pictures  are 

rerfbl  in  effect,  and  barmoniom  and  brilliant  in  colour. 
\^  as  nrrti'stnnicd  to  prepare  his  own  tooli»that  he  might 
lia\e  them  of  t!io  re(jiiisite  fineness. 

Gerald  Douw  has  been  changed  with  evcessive  slri\vnc'^s 
in  tinistung ;  and  some  anecdotes  nre  told  in  pru  il  i  f  it. 
Satidrart  says,  that  be  once  \isited  Gerard's  study  m  <  om- 
pany  with  mmboccio,  and  on  their  both  expressing  thc.r 
admiration  of  a  certain  miniature  broom-handlo  in  one  of 
bis  picturea»  he  said,  that  he  abouldqwDd  three  mute  davs 
upon  before  he  left  it  It  ia  aaid  that  his  sitters  were 
•0  wearied  by  hia  dilatorineta,  and  disgusted  by  the  tmns- 
scripfs  of  their  jaded  feces,  which  he  fiiithfully  put  ujxju  the 
caii\a>s,  tliat  others  were  deterred  from  sitting,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  aVuindon  ]nirlrait-paiiitin^.  But  Karei  de  Moor, 
who  had  been  a  pvipil  of  his,  avened  that  he  \Ta>  n.it  so 
slow  as  had  been  asserted;  and  the  number  of  his  pu-tures 
tends  to  corroborate  hit  Ktatement.  Douw  got  exceiknt 
prices  for  his  paintiogi;  generally  from  60U  to  luoo  tluiins- 
and  Sandrart  inforan  us  that  Spiering,  a  gentleman  of  \\w 
Baguob  mud  him  an  mnual  iaMi;y  of  looo  florin^  for  the 
mere  rignt  of  refbial  of  all  tbepietnrea  he  pointed,  at  the 
hi^liest  price  he  could  obtain.  Gerard  Douw  died  in  16W 
Tiio  must  luiiious  aniuiig  bis  pupils  was  Mieris.  His  pic* 
tures  are  in  all  great  collection!.  ( Algenville ;  StndcarL) 

DOVE.  [CoLtJMBID*.] 

DOVEDALE.  [Dkhbyshire.] 

DOVER,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  a  borough  and  market- 
town,  liaving  separate  jurisdiction,  in  tbe  eastern  divi!>ion 
of  the  county  of  Kent,  16  miles  south-east  by  aoutb  fnmi 
Canterbury  and  72  eaat-soath-eait  fkom  London.  Dotvr  is 

situated  on  the  coast,  at  the  opening  of  a  deep  valley  foruu-d 
by  a  depression  in  the  chalk  hills,  which  here  piiMMit  a  tmn 
\erse  seelion  to  the  sea.    This  depressinii  runs  intu  llic  in.i'- 
niir  fur  se\  eral  miles,  anil  forms  the  hasin  of  a  -um'I  stre.iiii. 

D.iMT  wa^  calKd  hy  tlie  Saxuns  D\s\r,  ti n.i  ilwfjirha 
(ft  bttvp  plaeej,  or  from  dwr  (water),  ihre  heuij^-  a  siiiaii 
stream  in  the  valley  at  the  extremity  of  w  hich  Dover  standSk 
By  the  Romans  it  was  called  Dubris,  whence  Dover. 

From  ita  prnKboily  to  tbe  eontinent,  iKn-er  baa  for  many 
years  been  the  iiauiil  port  of  embarkation  for  paiaengera 
going  both  ftom  and  toEngland.  [Calais.]  In  tbe  rei;;n  tit 
Hi»nry  VIII.  the  emperor  Charles  V.  landed   lu  re,  un  ! 
Henry  on -that  occasion  contributed  a  large  sum  l^r  the 
'  erection  of  a  pier,  which  wos  sub»e<juently  compk  u  il  .n 
j  the  reign  of  Elisabeth.  The  castle,  which  is  on  the  nurihern 
I  side  of  the  town,  is  supposed  to  have  been  cirn^-.n-illy  oin- 
structcd  by  the  Romans.    The  southern  hcii^hts  of  l)o\  t^r 
Were  originally  strongly  fortified  during  the  late  war,  and 
extend  in  a  semicircle  aa  fiir  as  the  famoti*  Shakspcare'a 
Clifl:,  so  called  fhorn  tbe  celebrated  scene  in  *  King  Lrar.* 

The  boundaries  of  the  present  borough,  in  addition  to 
tbe  old  borough,  include  a  part  of  the  parish  uf  Bucklam). 
and  comprise  a  iKjpulatiuu  uf  15,"298  persons;  16.»1  weic 
registered  after  the  jjassmi;  of  the  Reform  .Act.  Tlio  bj- 
rouirh  sends  two  memlu'rs  to  parliament.  It  appears  lri>ui 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Report  to  be  doubtful  wiic 
ther  there  are  any  charters.  A  court  of  record  is  held  thre« 
times  B  week.  The  general  sessions  are  held  three  times  a 
vear  before  the  recorder  and  other  justices.  TludTP  was  a 
hundred  court,  but  it  has  fiUeii  into  diaute.  The  lown  con- 
sists principally  of  one  street  about  a  mile  long,  nmntng  in 
the  direction  of  the  valley.  A  tlieatre  and  as>eiiiM\  i  luu 
were  erected  in  1"90.  The  to\*n  is  iiuw  tuusidi-icd  u 
fashionable  waterinz-place,  and  pos-H'-ses  every  coini  nieuoc 
for  sea-hslhing.  Many  handsome  houses  have  rcceuily 
built  for  the  accoiiiiiiodalion  of  visitors  in  the  sea  oti. 


162'.;  bo  WiLs  put  by  lus  lallier,  a  gia/ier,  t.i  study  drawing;    deeii  built  lor  the  accoiiunodaUon  of  visitors  in  the  sea  otl, 

uodai  Bartholomew  Dolendo.  an  engraver,  with  whom  ho )  Tbo  harbour  is  not  very  good,  but  it  can  accommodate  ships 
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«f  900  two,  nnd  is  principally  used  for  uiling  nnd  »{mn\ 
packets  to  France.  It  has  now  for  some  years  ( i  h.»7 )  bwii 
Utiilergoing  repairs  and  impro.veniciits,  Im'i  it  ilws  ii  i  in 
probable  that  it  can  over  ho  luiidf^  a  k<hm1  port.  Some  coin 
ispnmnd  in  the  ucislihoiuh<Mjcl.  and  i \]»<.n>  d  to  London; 
ami  there  an*  sorno  pupcr-niili*  ucar  the  town.  The  niar- 
ket  duyn  are  Wednesday  and  SatUld*/.  An  annual  lur  i4 
iield  on  the  'i3rd  nf  November. 

Hiens  »rc  two  churelHM,  St  James's  ond  St  Mury*!;  tlie 
former' worth  I4ii^  the  latter  367/.  per  annum;  as  well  ok 
a  newrfiureh,  and  places  of  mmhin  for  Baptists,  Society 
.-f  Friemls,  Independents,  Wcslcyan  Muthodiats,  Unii  ii  kuls, 
and  llDUVin  Calholii-s.  A  cliarily-school  for  bo)B  ujul  f^irls 
was  fonndtfl  in  17,h9;  it  has  re<eive<l  various  donationri, 
and  in  Is  jii  a  new  btiildin^.  rainiblo  of  containing  'li-O  bovs 
ntiff  '200  '^irN,  wiis  erected.  The  hospital  of  St.  Mary,  aflc'r- 
«ar<k  called  ibe  Ma^^MnDiou,  wa-,  foundud  in  the  13th 
Henry  III.  by  Hubert  de  Hui-^.'b,  earl  of  K«nt  and  chief 
jusiire  nf  Bnslaod.   [Cinquk  I^ohts  ] 

DOVBTAIL,  a  teno  in  joinery.  A  doTotail  is  the  end 

of  apiece  of  woiid  fa.-»bionL'd  int'>ttu'  fan-like  form  of  adoM-V 
tail,  and  lut  in;o  a  i  i>rre-p<indiiii;  holluw  of  another  \)H-rr  <it 
UKod      l)i\i'tail-i  an-  elllier  e\in>>  li  i^r  r>ii,i  ra^rii  .    'i  i.n 
re:i1c  1  d  ivol  itlini,'  n  of  two  kind-s  lapped  and  mitred.' 
(Nirh..:-ot)'s  Dl  f.) 

IX)  V  K  A  FI  El-D.  [.N'oitwAY.] 

IK)VVER  (Liiw)  u  that  part  of  the  husband's  luniLs,  tene- 
ments, or  heiodilamcnts  which  coino  to  the  wife  upon  Iiis 
death,  not  by  furre  of  any  eonttnet  expressed  or  implied  be- 
tween the]  artie-i,  bul  In  ojierutionof  law,  to  be  completed  !iy 
an  actual  nssinninont  of  particular  portions  of  the  property. 

Pri'T  lo  the  rc.^'n  of  C'iiarlc-i  II..  lU  f,  <inrl  inil:l  tin-  ]ia-,s- 
ing  of  the  art  :i  4  W'ui.  IV.,  c.  It;j,  four  kuida  of  dower 
■were  kJiown  to  the  Enj;li'^h  law. 

1.  Dower  at  the  conituoii  law. 

2.  Dower  by  custom. 

3.  Dower  ad  ostium  eccleaia, 

4.  Dover  CK  easensu  patris. 

5.  Dowor  dc  la  plus  beali'. 

This  last  was  merely  a  con-ecjnence  of  lenuiv  by  knight's 
servi'  c.  and  was  abolislic<l  by  slat.  1 1  Charles  II.  c.  24  ;  and 
the  .I  d  and  4th  having  lon^j  ItciutKi'  i<t><t(dete.  wore  finally 
abolished  b\  tin-  above-nicntianetl  M.iiuir  o("  W'ni.  IV. 

By  the  old  law,  il  iwer  attached  upon  the  lands  of  which 
the  iuisbaiid  wa^.  s«'i-.*d  at  any  time  during  the  marriage,  and 
which  a  dnld  of  the  bu.-t>and  and  wife  mig[bt  by  possibiLity 
inherit ;  and  they  rviuained  liable  to  dower  m  the  hands  of  a 
puicba^er,  though  various  ingenious  modes  of  conveyuiK  c 
wpre contrived,  which  in  somecaw-s  pre\-cntod  the  attaching 
of  dower:  but  this  liab  liU  -v.is  prwUicliM/ of  L;ri  it  iiuoiive- 
nienci',  an'l  frernientl>  i  f  i.-ijustire.  The  law  luo  wa>  in- 
<onsi>ietit.  for  the  wife  -.y '  ■  n  >;  lU^u  a'nlr  oat  of  lu-i  lui^sij.uid's 
equitable  e>tati"<,  although  the  husband  had  Ins  <  ourit  vy  m 
those  to  whx'h  the  wife  WBa  equitably  entitled  [CorKTEsv] 
To  rometly  tluMe  locoRTcnienccs  the  statute  above  men- 
tioned wa»  pasfcd,  and  its  objootamay  b«  stated  to  be^  1,  to 
make  equitable  esiates  in  poaasation  liable  to  dowar;  2.  to 
take  awdy  the  ri^ht  to  dower  out  of  lands  dispoaed  of  by 


1.  Willi  may  be  endoUfd. 

2.  Of  what  a  wife  may  b.-  t  iidowed. 

3.  How  she  shall  bo  fiid  iwwl. 

4  How  dower  may  be  barred  or  prevented. 

1.  Jl'fio  may  be  endnired, — Ever)-  woman  who  has 
laincd  the  a-jc  of  nine  years  is  entitled  to  dower  by  common 
law,  except  aliens,  and  Jewesses,  so  loni?  as  they  continue 
in  their  rcli'.;ion.  And  from  the  disabdity  arising  front 
alienajje.  a  (juecn,  and  also  an  alien  licensed  by  the  kuiir, 
are  exempt. 

2.  Of  what  the  may  endoiretL— She  is  n.iw  In  law  en- 
titled to  be  endowed,  that  l^.  to  ha\i-  an  c^i.iif  (' r  life  in 
the  third  part  of  the  lands  and  to  ii  ini-uts  of  which  the  hus- 
band was  fcolely  seised  either  in  di  L-d  ur  in  law,  or  in  which 
he  had  a  right  of  entry,  at  any  lime  durini;  llie  coverture,  of 
a  le?al  or  equitable  estate  of  hihcritance  in  puiseiaioa,  to 
which  the  issue  of  the  husband  and  wiife  (if  any)  misbt  by 
possibility  inherit. 

3.  Hfur  ahethall  bit  eiiduir<Hl.—T^\  Ma-na  Cljaria  ii  i* 
provide<l.  that  the  widow  shall  not  |  Liy  a  li;n'  in  ih<'  lord  for 
her  dower,  and  that  slif  shall  reiuam  iii  thi>  <  Ircl  house  of 
her  husband  for  forty  days  aUtr  hi.s  dealh,  during  which 
time  her  dower  shall  In  a~-i4iiL(L  The  particular  lands 
and  hermlitutncuts  to  be  held  in  dower  must  be  asM^^iied 
by  the  heir  of  the  husband,  or  his  guardian,  by  incli  ii  imd 
bounds  if  divisible,  otherwise  specially,  as  of  the  third  pre- 
seiilution  to  a  benefice^  &c.  If  the  heir  or  his  guardian  do 
not  aMisn,  or  ass^  unfiurly,  the  widow  has  her  reued>  at 
law,  ana  the  sherflrts  appointed  to  us.^ign  her  dower;  or  by 
bill  iti  equity,  which  is  now  tin-  u-ual  rfiiudi. 

4.  I/iw  douvr  maybe  barred  or  fJien-ntmi.—A  woman 
n  barn- 1  of  her  dower  by  the  attainder  of  her  husband 
for  treason,  by  her  own  attainder  for  treason,  or  felony,  by 
divorce  d  vinculo  matrimonii,  by  elopement  from  her  hus- 
band and  living  with  her  adttltcrer,  by  detaining  the  title- 
deeds  from  the  heir  at  law,  uulil  she  restores  tbeoi,  by 
alienatiott  of  the  hinds  aaawiied  lier  for  a  jpreater  estate  than 
ahe  has  in  them;  and  she  might  also  oe  barred  of  her 
dowor  by  K">)iii^  a  fiiic,  or  sulforiiii;  a  recovery  during  her 
marriaifc,  v^hdc  iliuse  assuraiuL-s  existed.  But  the  most 
Usual  means  of  barring  dower  arc  by  jointures,  made  under 
the  provisions  of  the  '27  Hen.  VITI.,  c.  !  0  ;  and  by  the  act  of 
the  husband.  Bt  lore  ihf  siat.  .i  it  4  \Vm.  IV.,  c.  lOj,  a 
fine  or  recovery  by  the  husband  aud  witu  wa.s  the  only  mode 
by  which  a  right  to  dower  which  hid  a/reaJy  al tacked  COVHA 
be  barred,  thougli,  by  means  of  a  simple  fiirm  of  ooaveyaace, 
a  husband  might  ])rovcnt  the  right  to  dower  from  an'sintf  at 
all  upon  lands  purchased  by  him.  By  the  ab.  - •  1 1  : 1 1 1< Ti i i  d 
statute,  it  is  provided  that  no  woman  t>huJl  i>u  nmiltd  to 
dower  out  of  any  lands  uhsolutdy  di.<ipos<^'d  of  by  her  husband 
eitheriii  Ins  life  or  liv  will,  and  ihat  his  debts  and  en 


the  husband  absoliiuK  in  hi-,  life  or  by  \\?.\;  3,  to  eiiahlL' 
the  husband,  by  a  diM-laratiou  lu  a  deed  or  will  to 

bar  the  right  t  p  diinv(  r. 

'  The  l:>w  (-t"  dower.'  say  the  Real  Property  Comniission- 
tr^.  in  their  Second  Report,  upon  which  this  statute  was 
ttunded,  '  though  well  adapted  to  the  state  of  flteehold  pro- 
perty which  existed  at  the  time  when  it  was  eslablisiied, 
and  during  a  long  time  after  wards,  had,  in  comoqusnee  of 
the  frequent  alienation  of  prn|M»riy  which  takes  place  in 
iiir>flei-ii  times,  become  cxcer'ilin^dy  iiunmenietit.'  In  ■-Imrt. 
li.iwer  was  considcre<l  and  treati  d  as  an  iiu  iiinbrancL',  and 

was    lU  \er,   e\ee|it    in    e;Lsi's  oC  inad\ ertcneV.   SUfVered    (o  | 

:iri'^<'.  1  he  increiiso  of  personal  profwrty,  and  the  almost  ' 
(ITU verbal  custom  of  securing  a  provision  by  settlement, 
afforded  more  effectual  and  convenient  means  of  providing 
for  tlie  wife.  Dower  at  the  common  law  is  the  only  species 
»f  dower  which  affects  lands  in  England  generally ;  oower 
by  eiutom  is  onlv  of  local  applieation,  as  oower  by  the  eus- 
l>jm  uf  c^avelkind  and  Borougn  English;  and  frccbcnch  ap- 
plies exclusively  to  copyhold  lands.  The  former  is  treated 
ofiit  Knhinv  n  s  H  istory  of  Gatvlldnd,' the  letter  in  Wat- 
kins  on  '  CopyhuhU.* 

In  order  to  describe  dower  at  the  eoinniun  law*  clearly,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  ftUow  the  distxibutioa  of  the  sulyect 
~  t  bjBbckiune, 


Sa^ 

laeiits  shall  be  valid  and  ctl'eetual  as  against  the  right  of 
tin-  widow  to  dower.  And  further,  that  any  dcclaialion  by 
I  lie  husband,  cither  by  deed  or  will,  that  the  dower  of  his 
wife  shuU  be  subjcctod  to  any  leatnclioos,  or  that  ahe  shall 
not  have  any  dower,  shall  be  eflbetual.  It  is  also  pravided 
that  aaimple  devise  of  real  estate  to  the  wife  by  the  husband 
Shan.  unleM  a  contrary  intention  be  expressed,  operate  in 
bar  of  her  dower.  This  statute  however  afiects  only  tuar- 
ruiL'ts  coiitraeted,  aiid  only  deeds,  &c,,  subst«quunt  lo  1st 
January,  ls.34. 

Most  of  these  aitorations,  as  indettl  may  Ik:  said  of  many 
others  which  have  recently  been  made  in  the  English  real 
rty  law,  ha\-c  fur  some  years  been  established  in  tlua 
luied  States  of  America.  An  account  of  the  various 
enactments  and  provisions  in  fiirea  in  the  different  states 
respecting  dower  may  befbund  In  4  Kent's  (jtmmmtaries, 
p.  3  1  7  J.    (lU.  r^.m.  ;  Park  on  D'urrr.) 

DUWLKTABAD,  a  sirunLjl)  furlilicd  town  in  the  pro- 
\  iiic  e  of  .Vui  ungabad,  seven  miles  norlh-wcst  from  the  ciiy 
of  Aurungabad,  in  1 9"  i7'  N.  lot.,  and  75°  2 i'  E.  long.  The 
fort  consists  of  an  enormous  insulated  mass  of  granite^ 
standing  a  mile  and  a  half  ftom  any  hill,  and  rising  to  the 
height  of  500  feet.  The  nick  is  sunounded  by  a  deep  diteb» 
across  which  there  ia  but  eoe  r^— e~-  wluch  will  allow  no 
more  than  two  persona  to  go  abreast.  Tlie  passage  into  the 
fort  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  roek,  and  can  be  entered  by  only 
one  person  at  a  lime  in  a  stooping  posture.  From  this  en- 
trance the  i^assagU,  Still  cut  ihrouijii  llu-  rock  ami  \  eiy  ii.-ir- 
row,  winds  upwards.  In  the  cuuvm-  uf  this  pa.>j>ai^L'  nro 
several  doors  by  whicli  it  is  obstr  i  i  i  i  nd  the  place  is  alto- 
gether SO  stroiw,  that  a  very  small  number  uf  persons  within 
,  OieJbctiiiiglitGddBOaBo*  lo  ftninneioiitamy.  On  tlw 
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other  hatnl,  llic  fort  ml^ht  b«  uiveslcd  by  a  very  incon- 
siderable faroe,  m  as  cffertually  to  prevent  any  ^"ipphcs 
being  received  by  the  £;arririon,  who,  owinj;  to  the  inUii  acy 
of  ouilct,  could  never  make  an  cUVcive  vully.  Tlic 
lower  port  of  the  rock,  to  the  hciyht  of  l^o  feel  from  the 
ditch,  w  newly  perpcndiculnr.  anil"  it  would  he  wholly  iin- 
praeticablo  to  aseead  it  The  lock  is  veil  pn>Tide<l  wiUi 
lonlu  of  water. 

Since  tlu'  soit  of  govenjmont  lia*  been  transferrwl  to 
AunniJiabiid  iht;  town  of  D  nvlolahad  has  RTcatly  decay  ed  ; 
only  a  small  portiijn  at'  it  is  now  inl'.alnicil.  Tins  pl:ici^  is 
Mid  to  have  been  the  residence  of  a  very  jww  crl  ul  nijuli  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Mohammedans  under 
Allah  ud  Deen  carric({  their  arms  into  this  port  of  the  Dee- 
can.  In  I'lofi  the  fort  and  suno\mding  country  vrrc 
bnnight  under  the  dominion  of  tfao  emperar  of  Delhi. 
About  the  rIoM  of  tlie  oixteenth  oentnry  they  were  taken 
by  Ahmed  Niznm  Shah  of  Ahroednuggur,  and  in  1634, 
during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jchan.  again  came  into  the  pos- 
ne^^ion  of  the  Mo'^uls.  D  iulftnbud  has  ^inru  foHowtd  the 
fate  of  that  part  of  tin-  l)i  (  id,  having  been  conquered  by 
Nizam  ul  Mulk.  wwh  vh  iM-  Bucceuota»  th«  24tsuni  of 
Hyderabad,  it  has  since  rt?mnincd. 

DOWN,  the  fine  hair  i)f  plants,  in  a  cellular  expansion 
of  tiie  cuticle,  consist  inir  of  attenuated  thin  semitrans- 

Crent  bain,  either  simple  or  jointed  end  to  end>  or  even 
tnehed,  a«  iii  the  MuUstn.  When  attached  to  seeds,  it 
enables  them  to  bo  buoyed  up  in  tho  air  and  transportc<1 
from  place  to  place.  'Wlicti  <  i.voriiii;  tin'  ixtcnml  surface 
of  a  plant,  it  undoubtedly  acts  a.H  a  protection  against 
extremes  of  temperature,  and  probably  BS  a  naaiH  of 
absorbing  moisture  from  the  air. 

DOWN,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Ulster  in 
Ireland;  bounded  on  the  north  by  an  ant^le  of  Loch  Ncagh, 
the  eonnty  of  Antrim,  and  tho  bay  of  BcllV-<it ;  on  the  east 
and  loatb  by  the  Iciih  channel ;  and  on  the  weat  by  the 
oountiae  of  i/rath  and  Armagh,  from  wMch  It  is  partly 
?f'5ir»niti_'d  by  the  bay  of  Carlin.rfor  J  and  the  river  of  Ncwry. 
Tlic  greatest  lungth  from  Craiitield  i)oint  on  the  south-west 
to  Orlock  point  on  tho  north-ia-t  is  ,11  English  miles; 
greatest  breadth  from  Moyallan  on  the  west  to  the  coast 
near  Ballvw  niter  on  the  east,  38  miles.  The  coast  line  (in- 
cluding Lough  StrangfordI  from  Belfast  to  Newry,  cx- 
dnaiTO  of  small  irr^ularities.  is  about  125  English  miles. 
The  aMa»  aeoording  to  the  Ordnance  Surroy  of  Inland, 
ooni^of— 

Acrn.     Itnadt.  Pelcf. 
Land      ....    608,415     S  IS 

Watar  •  •  •  .     3,502    1  14 


Total      ....     611,917      3  29 
Statute  measure,  or  956  square  statute  miles  nearly. 

Down  fbmu  the  aonth-eastom  ex  1  remily  of  Ulster.  The 
■urlhee  of  nearly  aU  tho  county  is  undulating ;  but  the  only 
uneoltiTated  district  is  that  occupied  by  the  Mourne  moun- 
triaa  and  the  detached  group  of  Sliere'Croob.  The  moun- 
tainous district  of  Mourne  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
bay  of  Dundniin  ;ind  mi  tin-  w  est  by  the  bay  of  Cnrlingford, 
and  covers  an  area  of  nearly  90  squore  miles.  Bcyinninj; 
fVom  the  west,  the  prmcipul  elrva'ums  :iri-  t  li-nmack,  1257 
feet;  Ticvcdockarugh,  1557  feet:  Knij^io  Mtninlain,  2064 
feet,  having  on  the  north  Rocky  Mountain,  I3.'H  feet,  and 
on  the  south  Finlievc.  1888  feet ;  Slicve  Muck  North,  219b 
feet,  from  tho  north-western  declivity  of  which  the  river 
Bann  takes  its  risa  at  an  altitude  of  1467  Ceet;  Slicve 
Mndt South,  Hat  ftet:  Sliere  Bini^'an,  2449  feet;  and 
north  of  these  Chimney  R-xk  Mountains,  2152  feet ;  Slieve 
Bearnegh,  4394  feet;  Sliovc  Cornigh,  2512  feet ;  and  Rlieve 
Donard,  2796  feet,  the  1iij:1u-sI  ground  in  the  couiiiy,  which 
overhangs  the  sea  abdvc  NuwcaMle,  a  small  town  sauatcd 
on  the  western  sliore  of  Dundrum  bay.  This  mountain 
group  contains  much  fine  scenery.  Its  nortli-casfcrn  de- 
clivities ure  clothefl  for  several  miles  with  the  j  lanluiions 
of  Tullymorc  Park,  the  splendid  residence  of  the  £Arl  of 
Roden ;  its  western  flanks  overhang  tiie  beautifal  vieinities 
of  Warren's  Point  and  Ros^itrcvor,  and  on  the  narrow  strip 
between  its  southern  declivities  and  the  sea  is  situated  the 
fine  dcmoii'ii'  nf  Mourne  Park  tiie  re>iili'M'-e  of  the  Karl  of 
KilmfWf'v.  The  Slieve  t.'rnul)  r:in;;e  f  o\  iTs  an  area  ot'about  ten 
inuare  mile^  to  the  north  east  nt  llie  Mnviriu- Groiij)  Sheve 
(Jrixib,  the  hi^'lie>l  elevation  of  the  ranjre,  han  an  altitude  of 
1735  fei't;  on  its  north-castem  declivity  the  river  Lagan  rises 
at  an  elevation  of  about  12ftO  feet  above  the  Jovel  of  the 


Tlic  remainder  of  tho  county,  about  850  square  mileSi 

is  jinxliutni-.  beitic:  litl'.er  under  cultiration  or  serving 
the  jnirjii)s.es  of  turbary-  The  numerous  hills  which 
diveivit\  the  surface  are  seldem  too  hi;^h  for  ar.il>le  cut- 
tivatiun  ;  nnd  the  irregularity  of  the  surface  tuethtutes 
drainage,  and  likea^  aflbrds  a  shelter,  which,  from  the 
scarcity  of  timber  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  is  of  material 
advantage.  A  low  chain  of  cultivated  eminiienceB,  well  tim- 
bered, and  on  the  northern  and  western  side  covered  with 
the  demesnes  and  imj-mvements  of  a  resident  gentry,  com- 
mences east  of  Druiii'  ri>.  and  extends  under  variou-.  names 
aloiii^  tho  valley  u{  tin*  I^igju  and  the  eastern  shove  .if  litd- 
f^t  Ivooh,  as  far  as  Bjti^or.  Tlio  only  dctaclie  1  enimcnco 
of  any  consequence  is  lliu  hill  of  Scrabo  at  tiie  head  of  Loch 
Strangford,  534  feet.  This  range  separates  thcbasinof  the 
I.Agan  from  that  of  Loch  Strangford. 

The  eastern  shore  of  Belfast  Loch  has  no  ancbocago  fbr 
vessels  above  tho  third  class.  Tliero  is  a  small  quay  for 
fishin;;  and  pleasure-boats  at  Cultra,  a  mile  below  the 
bathing  vi!la'„'e  of  llolywood,  vbeie  ri-.;alta;4  are  hold. 
Out  of  Bellavl  Lf>ch  tho  first  h.ulimr  en  tlu-  enast  of 
Ar<l-;  i-i  at  15ans;or,  w lieic  a  piorwa-  lun'«  by  j:arliauien- 
tary  graut  in  1  757,  fonuin^;  a  small  li:>rhoui  in  the  south- 
east part  of  the  bay  of  about  300  ft.  ^fjiiarc.  Fifteen  sail 
of  carnnnpf  vessels  bclon;!;  to  this  place,  which  are  chietly 
engaged  in  the  export  of  corn  and  cattle  to  the  coast  at 
Scotland.  Colonel  Ward,  the  proprietor,  is  engaged  in  the 
cimstnietion  of  a  pier,  which,  when  completed,  will  aflbrd 
fifteen  feet  at  low  water  within  the  harbotir.  Tlie  cuoit 
here  consists  of  low  slate  roi  'ny, :  and  there  is  a  difliculty  m 
getting  stones  vt'  a  -;\i1heient  -r/v,  iiich  has  hitherto  retar'b  1 
the  completion  of  tliis  desirable  work.  East  of  Bangor  ts 
the  little  harbour  of  Groomsport  or  Gregory's  Port,  where 
Duke  Schomberg  landeil  in  1090.  Here  is  a  small  quay 
and  aliout  lOH faouscs,  chiefly  occupied  by  fishermen.  South- 
east  of  Groomsport  is  Donagbadeew  the  onlv  place  of  sectixity 
for  a  lar^  vessel  tnm  Belftst  Loch  aoutn  to  the  hatbonr 
of  Stranjj^ford.  [Donagiiadek.]  Off  Donaghadec  1  ie  tin er- 
islands,  called  the  Copelands,  from  a  family  of  that  luimi; 
whirli  f  )rmcrly  held  the  opposite  e mst.  On  one  of  these, 
calltrd  the  Cross  or  Lighlhouec  Island,  there  is  a  lighthouse, 
whi':li  marks  the  entrance  to  Belfast  Loch  from  the  south. 
This  building,  which  was  erected  about  1715,  is  a  square 
lower,  70  ft.  high  to  the  lantern:  the  walk  7ft.  thick.  Tl>e 
mode  of  lighting  practised  in  1744.  when  Harris  wrote  his 
*  Htstory  of  Dimn,*  was  by  a  Are  of  coals  kindled  on  a 
grate,  wiiich  was  fixed  on  an  iron  spindle  rising  from  the 
masonr}-.  On  a  windy  flight  this  grate  used  to  cflfisiiiiu-  a 
ton  and  a  half  of  coal.  Tliis  i  land  <  inianis  40  arres  :  the 
other  two,  295  and  31  acres  re^[>e<  lively.  The  isound  be- 
tween Big  Island,  which  lies  lu  arest  the  land,  and  the 
shore  of  t)own,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  breadth. 
It  has  ftxini  7  to  8  fathoms  of  water;  but  the  side  next  the 
mainland  is  fiiul ;  and  a  rock,  half  a  mile  fiom  tho  shores 
called  the  Deputy,  which  baa  but  10  ft  of  water  at  low 
ebb,  renders  the  navigation  difficult  in  hazy  weather. 

From  Dona<rhadee  south  the  coast  is  low,  rocky,  and 
danL^erou  -  Tlie  rock  of  Sculmarlin,  covered  at  1; all du'  !. 
and  the  Xorlh  and  South  Rocks,  tho  former  ne\er  eovci-i.*d, 
the  In'  tcr  at  every  half  tide,  lie  lartiie^t  ell'  sliore,  and  arc 
must  in  the  way  of  vessels  coming  up  channel.  The  liirlu- 
house  of  KHwariin  was  erected  on  tlic  South  Rock  in  l?9', 
and  has  since  prnve<l  highlr  serviceable  to  all  traders  in  the 
channel.  At  BalU  waiter, 'Ballyhalbert,  Cloghy,  atld  New- 
castle, in  Quintin  )3ay,  all  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
.Ards,  are  fishing  stations.  The  first  »  verj-  capable  of  im- 
pr-ivrmeni  a-  a  harlinnr,  and  ttii-re  is  a  small  quay  for  the 
supj)l\  i  l'  the  Kil^arlm  Li,'hthuii-e  at  the  latter;  but  no 
shelter  m  .iny  <it'iheni  fur  ve^-.el^  nfmore  than  inns. 

South  from  Neweuslle  is  Tarn  Bay,  much  frequented  by 
flshing-vcs.'cls,  and  capable  of  great  improvement.  The 
r"^?iniated  expense  of  a  breakwater  pier,  which  would  oonvoit 
It  into  an  excellent  tide  harbotir,  is  3806/.  The  peninsula  of 
Anla  runs  out  at  Ballyquinlin  to  a  low  rocky  point  south 
of  Tare  Bay.  A  rook»  eatled  the  Bar  Pladdy,  having  1 1  ft. 
water  at  [  ring  ebbs,  lies  immediately  off  Qu'iifln  P  iin:; 
and  the  enli^nceto  Strangford  I^kk-Ii  is  crrimenusly  \md 
down  in  Mackenzie's  Alan  as  Kihl;  ihr  nii^h  the  narrow  in- 
termediafo  channel  ealled  Kelson's  Gut.  .Several  shipwrecks 
haM-  (H'<iirre<l  in  eon^'quenco.  TTio  triU!  entrance  to 
Strangford  Loch  lies  west  of  the  Bar  Pkddy,  between  it 
and  Kulard  Point,  on  the  opposite  side.  Hie  entranoo  is 
anamnrdiBaoalof  ahontAmileainlongthlijM)  «T»rffil 
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breadth  of  less  tli;in  a  mile.  Within,  the  loch  of  Strangford 
expiiids  into  a  vcr\  i  xtoiisive  sheet  of  water,  extending 
Dorlhwardii  to  Nctti«vvaai(Li,  and  ncuiiy  insulating;  the  di»- 
tnct  betu'cvti  it  and  the  sea.   The  tido  of  so  bugs  a  shuct 
of  water  making  lU  way  to  and  from  tbo  aoa,  causes  a  great 
earrant  in  the  narrow  connecting  strait  at  every  cl  h  ami 
flow,  and  renders  the  navigation  at  such  times  very  ditlic  uli. 
Acn— ,  iliis  sti;il!  i-,  ;i  r.  ri).  which  givfi  name  to  thL>  tawu  : 
of  Pyitalciry  at  ilu-  e  !--;:  ni  or  Ar'ls  side  of  the  entrance. 
Tho  'own  of  Sn.iii^f  11  1  v  li.r';!  ill  s  opjwsite,  is  supposed 
to  derive  its  name  Ironi  the  itrcnglh  of  the  tido  race  be- 
tween. The  true  cliannoU  at  the  iiarroweat  part  of  the 
strait,  VI  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  aenMai  beiog 
contracted  by  rocks,  one  of  whicfa,  called  the  Ranting 
WheeL  causei  a  whirlpool  dangerous  to  small  craA.  Iliere 
is  another  but  lets  datig<en)us  ^dy  uf  the  »ame  kind  at  the 
opposite  si'k'.    Wiiliiii  t!K' i  ntrance  there  are  sewni!  ^ood 
«n'  hi<rajjes,  and  lai:(lii:_;  ijuays  at  SJranirfDfd,  IVirtalerrj-, 
Killilcajih,  the  quay  '1  0>\Miii.ittii  k,  divl  kuki  ubl  ui.  Kil- 
lilcagli  «|uay  Wds  built  by  parliumciiiary  i^ranl  in  i76i,  and 
cosl  I  juo/,,  but  is  now  much  gone  to  decay.  Stranj^ford 
I<ocU  contains  a  great  number  of  inlands,  many  of  which 
are  pasturable,  and  great  numbers  of  rabbits  aru  bred  in 
tbcin.    From  Killaid  Point  the  coast  bean  touth-west,  and 
it  rocky  and  foul  as  fiir  as  Aniglass,  where  there  is  a  pretty 
gi-iod  iiarbour,  ^afc  f>r  siii  ill  MSM-i>,  by  wliii  li  it  i>  laiic-h  | 
frcijuentcd,  but  o\]n>so<l  loa  liL'iis}  yiouiid  .^wcll  la  .soiiiii- 
castorly  i;ulos.    A  pivr  w.i-,  built  hero  atiout  isr.t  ut  thi;  , 
j  inl  expense  of  Iho  old  lUiiery  board  and  the  prupnttor,  | 

Ir.  Ogilvio.  There  is  a  sinall  lik^hthouse  at  the  exlreiuity 
of  this  p:rr.  Ardglass  is  a  [.l  iiu  spal  place  of  resort  for  the 
ftshing  v.'itch  frc'^ui'iit  tlu  channel.  Immediately 

vest  of  Ard£la1^»  lies  the  harlwur  of  Killougl^  between 
Ringford  Point  on  the  east  and  8t  Jehn'i  Aint  on  the 
weit.  A  natural  breakwater,  easily  improvable,  cxtfiiil^ 
between  thcsa  point'*,  and  gives  a  pretty  secure  anciduiago 
.'^.•r  lar^'e  ^L■-^.l~  \, ,  lim.  'I'Ihtl-  i>  an  inner  harbour  for 
Bfiial.  f4,ii">,  dty  at  ebb.  s'.  ith  a  ijUiiy,  built  about  the  begin- 
niiiif  of  the  last  century. 

West  of  St.  Joiiu's  Point  opens  the  great  bay  of  Dun- 
drum,  which  extends  from  Ibis  point  on  tho  cajit  to  the 
coast  of  Mournc  on  the  ve»t,  a  diHtance  of  about  four 
leagues  bjr  a  k-ague  in  depth,  running  north  by  west  Tliis 
bny  is  exposed,  atwllaw,  and  fbll  of  quicksands,  and  so  situ- 
ated that,  tin  the  erection  of  the  prevent  pier,  which  fhmis 
a  small  asylum  barbutir  at  Xour^stle,  a  "dl  rnquentcd 
baibinj;-pluce  on  the  soutii  \m  i  ti  side  of  llic  bay,  vessels 
cml>a\L  I  herewith  an  ca~'  m-  >  uili<a~t  wind  meviiably  i 
Weill  on  shore.  From  an  tiivpcinion  ot'  the  biwks  of  the 
resident  revenue  officer  stationed  at  Newcastle,  it  ha>i  been 
aaoertained  that  from  17^.1  <u  \S'ij,  ^3  vei^scl^.  valued  at 
209.050/.,  have  been  Wterked  in  Dundrum  Bay.  The  pier 
of  Newcastle  was  erected  ut  the  joint  expeiue  of  tlie  old 
flsfaerjr  board  and  the  pro]>rielor,  Karl  Anneslejr:  the  eo»t 
was  3,C00/.  It  is  highly  serviceable  as  a  siotion  for  the 
fisl!inf»-boats  of  the  coast,  and  has  beeti  the  means  of  ^avlng 
fMur  \(.  v-t  '.s  \v,;hiu  tl.f  last  three  yeai>. 

From  MtAotsilo  jiuulh  lo  C'ranficld  Point  the  coast  of 
Mourne  poA,scsses  onlv  line;'  Mnall  luat  hurbouis,  the  niin- 
cipal  of  which  is  at  berryugua,  witero  there  is  a  flshuig 


On  this  part  of  the  coast,  near  Kilkccl,  is  a  light 
bouMh  180  feet  high.    Between  Ctanfield  P^iot  on  the 
east;  and  the  CKtreai^  of  the  barony  of  Diuidalk,  in  the 

cjuiity  of  liDtttb,  on  tbo  West,  is  tho  entrance  lo  the  ex- 
tensive harbour  of  Carlingfurd.  This  loch  is  about  cit;lit 
miles  b  :i^  by  a  mile  ainl  a  hall'  broad,  and  has  sli-cp 
mountains  tn  tin-  ca-,1  ami  ah  ;ir»  each  side.  From 

Narrow  Waii-r,  ■sslurc  i1  i'.niiraci>  Uj  ilic  u^dih  a  r;\i-r, 
the  tide  Hows  up  to  Ncwry,  wheuce  there  la  a  canal  cum- 
rounication  with  the  Upper  BtaHn  tivcr,  which  flows  into 
Loch  Neagh.  Ibere are  namorous  xoelu  and  shoals  at  the 
mtranoe^  where  a  new  lighthouse  is  abovt  being  cncte^l, 
nnd  a  bar  all  across,  on  which  there  are  but  eisht  feet  of 
water  at  ebb  tides.  The  middle  prt  of  the  locb  is  deep, 
but  exposed  to  heavv >-'|nalU  fiDra  iiic  ni  uiulaiii-..  TIjl-  bi  -i 
ati'^horages  are  off  Cai  lini^ruri!,  mi  tin;  suuih  sulc.  and 
uto  Warren's  I'uint,  and  Rossi  re  vor,  in  the  curily  (il  Dnw  ii. 
There  are  two  great  bods  of  oysters  in  this  loch,  una  oil 
RoMtreror  Quay,  two  and  a  half  miles  long  by  half  a  mile 
bruad ;  the  other  off  Killowen  Point,  one  mde  long  by  half 
n  mile  broad.  Tho  roarqnb  of  Aufj^eaey  is  the  |uuprittor. 
The  fishery  is  open  to  peiMilB  paying  it-  > early.  About 
lOOOf.  wertb  ef  oystm  «r*  takeu  atmually:  they  soil  in 


Warren's  Point  at  7t.  to  15*.  per  thousand,  and  

brated  throughout  Ireland  for  their  exeellent  flavour.  B 
has  been  proposed  lo  carry  the  Newry  eanol,  whieh  tenni- 

natca  at  Fathom,  at  the  head  of  the  buy.  forward  to  the 
deep  water  off  Warren's  Point,  where  it  is  intended  that  it 
slujuld  termiiwitc  wiili  a  .vhi]i  l<,(-k  au.l  floating  basin. 
Warren's  Poim  h  j~  a  f^ihA  uy.  t'niiti  wliiuh  steumcrs  sail 
r.'-ulaily  Kir  Li\ i-rp. :  m  i>i  ul  the  fX|K>rt8  of  Newry  are 
abippe<ii  hete  trom  ihu  small  ciafi  that  bring  them  down 
tile  canal.  Tlie  sccneiy  on  botli  aides  of  CJadiiigfliidLooh 

is  of -^irikini?  beauty. 

Wall  the  ex. epiion  of  the  Upper  Bann,  ail  the  rwwt  of 
I>own  discbarge  lheu-»a;ei-  into  the  Irish  chanta  l  The 
navigable  river  Lagan,  which,  throughout  near  iiall  vt  its 
course,  has  a  dii-ci'tuju  lu-arly  paiailil  Ui  iIk'  I'.aiin,  turns 
eastward  at  Mau'lK-riilui.  luur  miles  noriii-cusi  ui  which  it 
becomes  the  «  un  )  b  aijidary.  and  pa*sin^  by  Lisbum.  falls 
into  the  bay  ot  IJeilksl,  after  a  cour^e  of  about  thirty  miles. 
Tije  Ballynaiiinch  or  Anna,  luy  river  brings  down  the 
waters  of  several  small  laui  -  sjuth-east  of  llillsborough* 
and  widens  into  tint  Quoik-  i  ivcr,  which  is  navij^ble  Ibr 
vessels  of  800  tona  a  mile  below  Downpatrick.  whore  it 
fbimis  an  extensive  arm  of  Blrangford  Loch.  The  QuoUe 
is  covered  with  numerous  islands,  and  ils  windings  present 
much  beautiful  scenery.  The  Newry  river  ri.scs  near 
Rathrnlaiiil,  ami  llouiii^'  w.slwani  by  tlic  ncr^lRTii  I'.e- 
oIiMtiLS  111"  ihc  Mourne  range,  turns  smuhi  a  lirile  .ibnve 
Newry,  and  al'ler  a  short  course  falls  into  the  head  ot  C  ir- 
hngford  Loch.  Numerous  streams  descend  from  the  dtatriot 
of  Mourne  immediately  to  the  sea,  and  there  is  no  part  of 
the  county  dcQcient  in  a  good  supply  of  runnins  water. 

Tho  lAgan  navigation,  eonneetiog  Loeh  Ncogh  wHb 
BeifiMtJUeb,  gives  a  line  of  water  cummunicaiion  to  the 
entire  northern  boundary  of  tho  countv ;  and  the  Newry 
Ciiiiul,  coiiiK'i'liiif;  the  uavinablo  ri\ ur  H  i.m  w  i! li  iln-  bay 
of  Caiiinj;fviril.  tiU'^rtls  a  Uk^-  lanh;}  tn  Ihc  Mutciii  diaiin-i, 
s<>  that,  with  llio  exception  aii.iui  tm  imles  between  the 
Bonn  and  tho  termination  of  the  Lagau  navigation,  the 
entire  county  boundary  is  formed  ntlier  by  the  coast  lin« 
or  by  lines  of  water  carnage.  Tiie  Ln^^n  na\igation  was 
commenced  in  If  Ad,  and  cost  upwanU  of  luo.uoo/..  but 
owing  to  nuimaiia||etten(  and  tbe  difficult ira  of  kcepmg  a 
rapid  river  navigation  in  repair,  it  has  not  proved  a  iirulit- 
abk  speculation.  Tho  summit  level,  tuwanis  Loeb  Ncogb^ 
is  11 2  feet  above  tho  level  of  tho  sea. 

TiiL'  Newry  Canal  adunK  vt-.^  l,  ul  50  tons  throut,'!i  tbo 
heai  t  of  L'lster.  It  va-  coiiiuiciu'ed  in  l'3t»,  by  coinmat- 
sioni  Ts  ap]>i>inled  undt  r  an  Act  of  the  Iru'h  Parliament, 

Easscd  in  the  3id  of  (icorge  II.,  and  was  wh<dly  constructed 
y  government.  Tlie  original  object  was  chieily  to  allbrd  • 
water  carriaiip  for  the  ciwls  of  Tyrone  district  to  Dublin. 
'I1ie  canal  lies  partly  in  the  cotinty  of  Down  and  partly  in 
Armiurh;  it  extends,  fhim  its  junction  with  tho  Bann  river 
near  Guilford,  to  Fathom,  on  the  hay  of  Carlin«;furd,  about 
l-t  Irish  or  \7\  Enpliih  mil.!*,  having  its  siiniMiit  l>-vol  77 
feet  above  tho  s«_a.  Thi- a\ erage  bn»a<iili  ol  llio  vaiial  at 
ti-Hi  is  U.i  I'fi'i :  the  1  H'u^  arc:  1 ;u  luuiihcr,  anil  '11  led  in 
the  rlcar.  I'ho  c.ni.il  \<as  ypcnetl  m  1741,  but  being  aniuiiir 
the  first  works  of  tin;  kind  attempted  in  Ireland  it  required 
numerous  re;  airs,  and  has  not  yet  made  any  considerable 
return  for  tho  original  0ttt)ay«  From  the  year  1SU2  to  the 
year  18I7»  the  total  amount  of  toll  received  was  i7j63SL 
13r.  and  the  total  expenditure  was  70,493/.  18a, 
and  for  the  succeeding  ten  years  the  gross  receipts  wero 
'.'j,46l/.  I'Ji-.  Cj.,  and  the  gross  expenditure  IC.b'J'/.  I-U. 
This  navi.aii  :>  m  was  vested  in  the  uirecioi's-general  of  Ireland 
luivigation  iliv  n  to  la'27.  It  is  now  un'ler  the  control  of 
the  Board  of  WorkN. 

LX>\vii  is  \u  ll  sn]i].hcd  with  roads.  The  great  uorihera 
road  from  Bella^i  to  Dublin  passes  through  UN  county  from 
north  to  south,  by  Hillsborough*  Dromore,  Banbndge» 
Loughbrickland,  an<l  Newry:  this  ii  the  only  turnpike  road 
in  I>own.  The  other  chief  lines  am  ftou  Belfiut  to  JDo- 
naghadee  by  Newtownards;  fiom  Belfast  to  Dbwnpatrieli 
by  Hallynahiiich ;  and  from  l>t>wnpalrick  to  Newi)  by 
(Jusilewellaii  and  Rathfrdand.  The  roods  in  general  aiu 
hill),  1  ut  ucU  conslrucled,  and  kept  in  excellent  repair  by 
ihe  gratid  jury.  Tho  Ulster  Ilailroad,  from  Bclfa.-t  to 
Armagh,  will  pass  through  parts  of  the  llal  l^hl-  s  i  l  Muira 
and  .Shunkill  in  this  county.  The  entiro  ienf^th,  when 
cumplcicd.  wdl  lie  36  niiks  and  291  yards.  A  radroud  haa 
been  projected  frum  BcUiwl  to  UoKwood,  a  batbing>plaoe 
mueb  resorted  to  Iqr  the  citiaen*  of  wUhst  in  r  
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Tlio  vicinity  of  the  sea  rnls  ilic  confinuanoe  of  frosts  ' 
Ml  th«  ra>l  ami  mhuIi  ;  ami  ili''  iiisuliiUvl  poMium  cf  the 
mnaDtaiiious  tract  coiiAiies  the  heavier  mists  and  aum  to 
that  part  of  the  county  where  their  effect*  are  l«sist  felt. 
The  nn«7«l  ilMqutUty  of  the  ground  cMiies  off  rarflice 
vstm  wid  prevents  damps,  m  that  the  climate^  although 
somewhat  cold,  is  con»i<!ered  vcrv  wholesome.  The  pr»- 
vailinf;  wind*  in  spring  arc  from  tlio  ca^rt :  westerly  wimls, 
filtluniLih  more  frequent  than  fr<nn  any  either  point,  have 
not  great  a  prevalence  as  in  the  neiahbounng  counties. 
Larcli  tiLuhor  thrives  Ml  wy  eixposoa  fatoatiaiii  on  tbo 
Hournc  nu)untain». 

The  chief  i2;eu1ogiral  fcatWM  are  stfonG;ly  marked.  The 
Hournc  and  Slieve  Croob  groups  consist  of  granite.  The 
houndary  of  this  primitive  district  begins  from  the  east  at 
Dundruin.  whence  parsing  northward  to  Slieve  Groob,  it 
runs  nearly  dtte  west,  including  the  lordship  ofNewrv,  and 

?a!i<e»  into  tlie  mlj  lining'  c  tunties  of  Armagh  and  Louth, 
'his  nwss  of  graniic  reuppeats  in  Cavaii,  andprobably  is  the 
sanv  wliii'h  rms  on  the  opposite  Mido  of  the  island  in  the 
mountains  of  Sligo.  Northward  and  eastward  of  the 
granite  district  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  county  is 
occupiod  by  an  extension  of  the  transition  aeries  which  forms 
the  southern  basin  of  Loch  Ncagh.  0»y  slate  in  greater 
or  kts  degrees  of  induration  is  the  pievaleat  rock.  Towards 
the  sea  on  the  north-east  and  cast  slate  quarries  ue 
common.  On  the  Antrim  boundary  near  Moira  an  ex- 
tension of  the  terti;vry  limestone  forroalion  which  occurs 
throughout  the  ba-^aliif  clistru-t  Dccnpies  a  small  portion  of 
this  county,  and  affords  a  moat  valuable  supply  of  lime 
manure  to  the  north-western  barotii<-s.  Limestone  houhiers 
are  fiHind  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  i^elfa^t ;  and 
al  Carthcspil,  near  Comber,  on  the  western  side  of  Strani^- 
ford  loeh,  there  is  a  quany  of  leddisb  granular  limestone. 
Great  quantities  of  ntsfl  ate  taised  in  die  neighbourhood  of 
Downpatrick.  The  junction  of  the  greywaeke  and  gtanite 
may  be  obser\'ed  along  the  ea.<itern  blanch  of  the  river 
La^'  in.  where  it  rises  on  Slieve  Croob. 

t;<(p|)cr  ore  has  been  found  in  the  mountains  about  five 
miles  north-east  of  Rosstrevor;  also  near  Portaferry,  atul 
at  Clonligg,  between  Newtownanis  and  Bangor.  At  tiio 
latter  jj^l^eo  k  a  lead-mine  which  has  been  worked  with 
moderate  sneeeM  at  various  times.  Lead  ore  occurs  on  the 
estate  of  Ballyleady,  in  the  same  uewkbourhood,  and  on 
that  of  Bryansford,  near  Newcastle  |  also  at  KiUough,  #nd 
near  Portaferry.  A  lead-mine  has  likewise  been  worked  in 
the  Hlunclel  estate,  lialf  a  mile  from  Dunilium.  Indiea- 
tions  of  eoal  have  been  obs<.!rvcd  in  the  nortli-ciiht  of  the 
county,  nnd  or  hreous  earths  have  been  found  in  various 
places;  but  hitherto  without  leading  to  any  practical 
PcstiU. 

Cfaatybeato  spas  occur  at  Newry,  Dromore,  Magheralin, 
near  I^naghadee  and  Rathfriland,  and  at  various  places  in 
the  barony  of  Arda.  A  ebalybsate  stnngly  impregnated 
with  sulphur  and  nitre  rises  about  two  miles  north'West  of 

BallynHhinch,  on  the  (lecli\iiy  of  Slieve  Croob  mountain, 
which  has  been  found  very  elfiraeious  m  .scorbutic  cases: 
the  villa-e  of  Ballynahiiicii  lias  lieeomo  a  rather  fashionable 
re»Mi  t  (hirinL;  the  summer  niontlis  in  consequence. 

The  ]Mevalent  soil  in  the  low  district  is  a  stony  loam 
formed  by  the  deoompoaitiun  of  the  schistose  rock.  Clayey 
soils  are  confined  to  the  narth^ast  of  the  county  and  the 
barony  of  Ard%  and  are  of  a  strong  and  productive  quality, 
but  they  arc  wet  and  roquire  a  Inrjyc  quantity  of  manure. 
The  1  iHie-t  soil  in  the  county  is  in  ihe  district  of  Lecale, 
ond  a  suiuil  tract  of  loam  incumbent  on  limestone  gravel  in 
the  neii^hbourhoo  1  of  Moira  and  Mafzheralm  ;  the  limber 
hero  is  of  larger  j^rowth  than  elsewhere  in  Down.  Alluvial 
ti::i  ts  are  fre<|uent,  and  yield  hixununt  crops  ot  prass  with- 
out manure.  The  bogs  in  general  are  not  larger  than  is 
advantageous  for  purposes  of  turbary.  Moory  land  is  con- 
fined to  the  mountain  district:  the  soil  is  here  light  and 
tfravelly;  but  with  proper  cultivation,  as  in  theTlciuity  of 
Newiy  aiid  of  Castle  wellan.  can  he  made  to  yield  good  erops 
of  oBta  and  barley.  Considerable  quantities  of  wheat  are 
r:ii--.'fl  tfnoiighout  the  county,  Init  einet!)  along  both  shores 
"I  Siiaimford  I.^h;  oats  and  barky  are  the  chief  )iroduee 
i  f  ilie  soiiih  anil  centre  of  the  County.  Numerous  resident 
n<)biiity  iutd  gentry  set  an  example  of  the  best  mo<Ies  of 
cidtivation :  and  se%'eral  farming  societies  encourage  com- 
petition .-iTn  tni,'  the  landowners  by  annual  ploughing  matches 
and  cattle  sho\\s.  The  contrast  between  the  slovenly  farm- 
ing of  Meath  and  the  wockmanlike  nanner  in  whioh  the 


land  is  fenced  and  laid  down  in  this  county  strikes  an 
i-erver  ti  ivelliii}^  from  Dublin  to  Bolfiist  very  fnciWy.  Tlie 
system  of  green  crops  and  stall  feeding  is  now  bciiii  /  ur- 
sued  by  most  of  the  gentlemen  t  inne  s ;  l>iii  hii^  n./l  jct 
become  general  among  the  nrdinivy  landowiiors.  Ft-ucei 
on  the  Antrim  boundary  and  alon;.^  the  lino  of  the  Dsiblia 
road  are  of  quickthom ;  day  banks  and  dry  stono  walls  are 
moat  common  in  the  other  parts  of  the  county. 

T.arge  quantities  of  sca-weed  are  used  as  manure  along 
thu  north  east  and  eastern  coast.  The  distance  of  linicjloiw 
ouarries  renders  lime  manure  very  exjien'ive  tlirouu;:liout 
the  central  baronies;  but  in  the  south  and  >oulh-east  ihcru 
is  an  abunchmt  supply  of  marl  m  the  barony  of  I.^trale. 
Thi«  valuable  substance  is  found  in  morasses  and  alluvial 
tracts  at  the  bottomsof  hills,  and  consists  entirely  of  marias 
exuvite:  the  bed  of  marl  is  sometimes  five  feet  m  tlurkncu. 
It  was  first  brought  into  use  in  1707,  before  which  time  the 
neighbourinff  country  was  only  mcklerately  fertile  in  sett 
and  barley :  out  with  a  judicious  use  of  thi.s  manure  it  tiow 
yields  excellent  crops  of  wheat.  The  immediate  advatu'e 
on  the  vnliie  of  land  winch  followed  its  introduction  Wiis 
Ibiir-fold.  and  a  corn  Iraiie  was  opened  from  Saan'.;forJ  lu 
consequence.  The  eagerness,  however,  with  ulitcli  this 
manure  w^s  applied  Inl  to  the  bad  eoBsequenccs  whicb 
always  attend  strong  manuring  ond  overcropping :  and  it  u 
said  tliat  so  late  as  1804  some  of  tiie^e  lands  had  not  )ei 
leeovered.  The  annual  agricultunl  produce  of  Uaiin 
has  been  valued  at  l,a9fi.000l. ;  the  tenial  of  propn(;!on  at 
1 72,329/.  per  annum,  and  the  rent  to  oocupi«rs  of  laiid,«t 
22«.  per  acre. 

Tlie  lijUowing  table  exhibits  iho  (nutniiil*  s  ,it*  k  .. 

sohl  at  the  principal  grain  markets  of  lJov.it  ai  tlie  xtari 
1S31  .').  The  market  of  Newry  is  supjilied  from  Armagii 
and  other  oountiesj,  as  well  as  from  Down :  and  laige  quaar 
titiai  ef  the  piodttee  of  Down  are  disinsed  of  at  BelCut. 
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Down  is  nul  a  grazing  county,  nor  are  there  any  slacp 
farms ;  but  great  numbers  of  pigs  arc  reared  for  the  pr>)- 
vision  marketsof  Newry  and  Bdfiut.  The  general  couduuu 
ef  the  people  is  much  superiorto  tbatof  tiie  peaaanlr)-ofilM 
southern  counties.  Wages  of  labourers  arc  I  Od.  per  day  ii 
winter,  and  It.  during  the  rest  of  the  year:  the  average 
Tiiunher  of  davs'  work  obtained  in  a^riLuliure  i  a- h  y  li  ;i 
IfiO.  The  resident  nobility  and  tfentry  are  more  nuiiiir  iis 
in  prop.irtioii  to  the  extent  of  the  Ciiuntx  tlum  n.  any  othrr 
part  of  U ister.  Among  the  piin-  ij  il  may  he  inentionoJ 
the  m.irquisscs  of  Downsbirc  and  l)oii<'i:al,  arid  duiiiu^ 
part  of  each  vear  the  nuuQuis  of  Londonderry  and  Lt/i<l 
Clanwilliam,  the  eait  of  Rodeili  Earl  Annesley,'  Lord  l>uf- 
ferin  and  Glanebov,  Lord  Bangor,  Sir. Robert  Baieiiio.  | 
Mr.  Ker,  Colond  Forde,  Mr.  Sherman  Ciawlbivl,  Sec,  witii  , 
incomes  varying  from  SOfiOA  to  co.OdO/.  per  annum.  Tli« 
yeomanry  of  the  county  are  an  mii  Ihgi-nt  class.  HUie 
( Iiith  In  the  usual  dress  of  the  better  i  lass  of  the  iie.isatilrv. 
ae.d  the  loo-»e  frieze  coat  SO  common  inL/)Uth  and  lllebonl^r^ 
<if  .\rinai;li  is  rarclv  seen  here.  Tb.e  provisions  of  Ihe  ligli'- 
ing  and  paving  act  have  been  put  in  fbroe  in  Newry  i 
DuwnpaUriek.  and  Banbridge,  and  are  about  bebi^  estenM  | 
to  Dromom. 

Down  contains  seven  baronies,  and  part  of  die  lordship 
ofNewry;  the  remainder  of  this  divisu.ii  lying  in  Armsgli. 
The  baronies  are — Ards.on  the  east  and  noith-eani,  betweea 
I>oeh  Strangfor<l  ami  the  sea.  containing  part  of  the  t'  ■■vn 
of  Newtownanis,  total  population  (in  Ib.U)  444i  ;  .'Uid 
towns  of  Portafeiry,  popntalii>n  2203;  Bangor,  jiojuila  :  :! 
2741;  Donaghadee.  population  2966 ;  Ballywalter,  j>opula- 
tion  664;  and  Kirkcubbin,  population  537  ;  Casilercagb, 
on  the  north-east  and  north,  between  Loeh  Slnwgford  and 
the  county  of  Antrim,  eoataining  the  toime  ef  BiUr 
niMmstt  (lb*  «Mtam  enbinb  ef  Klta^  pepd^^ 
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Comber,  population  1.177;  Holywood,  populatioa  12fi8; 
and  SaintAuld.  popuiation  1053.  Dufferin,  on  tb*  western 
shi>ro  or  Locii  Strungford,  contains  the  town  of  Killi- 
Im^h,  population  1147.  Iveagh.  Lovror,  on  th*  north  and 
north-trwt  towards  Antrim,  and  I^och  Ncagli,  eoDtaining 
thp  towuitf  HiUaborough.  iiopulation  lAiS;  Dioroore,  po- 
pnUtion  1942;  uidHoira,  population  787.  Iveagh,  Upnur, 
on  the  west  and  midlan<l,  iiniinininj;  the  tmvns  of  H:in- 
bridgc,  population  2-16D :  RatlifriUiiid.  poiiulamm  Jddl; 
Loujjhbnt  kbnd.  iinpiilalimi  ( j  1  s  ;  Wan LM>5]>iiitit.  p.ipul.ition 
1836:  RcK>trt  sor,  jjopiilnluiii  SMUj  ;  ;]ud  Ca&tlewulUn,  po- 
pul.iliMii  r  j'j.  KinaiL-art) ,  niiilUunl.  Iieiu'ven  Upper  I\eagh 
and  Dufli  rin.  containing  the  town  of  Bullynahinch,  populu- 
tioa  970.  Ltcjile,  on  tlie  south-easit,  between  SlranKPord 
Locb  and  Diuulrum  bay,  eontaming  the  borough  of  Duwn- 
pAtriek,  population  4784;  and  the  towns  of  Ai  dglas«.  po- 
pubiiion  1 IC2 ;  Killough,  popnlatien  1162;  and  Slrangford. 
{lopiilalion  583;  Mournc.  1}  in);  hetween  Diindrum  bay  and 
Carlingfurd  Lf'ch,  rontainin^  thi'  town  of  Kilkecl,  popui.itiou 
1039  ;  and  pari  of  the  lordship  of  Newry,  cootaining  part 
of  ilie  botongli  of  Naviy.  tbe  total  pqnilalion  of  wEieli  w 

13,U65. 

Down  returns  four  members  to  the  ttiipcrial  parliament, 
VIZ.,  two  for  the  county,  one  for  the  borough  of  Newry,  and 
one  for  the  borough  of  Downpatrick.  Besides  these  bo- 
roaglis,  Newtowaaidik  Bangor,  KiUU«agli>  and  HiUtliorougb 
relorned  memlien  to  the  Inth  pwfvament,  and  are  ttfll  cor- 

ponitc  towns.  T!io  liinlsJl.p  i;f  Newry,  llsc  -rtater  part  of 
whirh  within  ihia  county,  is  !>ul)jt.i  t  1o  a  5ieruli.ir  iTc)e- 
m:is(i.  ill  jiiriMltction  exercised  by  the  tliiaily  uf  Ni  t  illuiin 
a*  repre-soiilHliiej*  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bajiimll,  lo  whom,  after 
the  di&^lution  of  religious  housc'i  in  Ireland,  the  abbey  of 
Newry  with  all  its  immunities  and  privileges  was  granted 
in  (i^  by  Edward  VI.  The  manor  of  Mournc  formed  a 
portion  of  the  original  grant,  and  passed  bv  marriage  lo  the 
family  of  Paget,  who  claim  the  same  eecieniasticol  Imtnu- 
nitieit  for  it  in  thediocei^e  of  Down  as  tlic  Needham  family 
f  >r  their  por:ion  in  the  diocese  of  Dromore,  but  hitherto 
without  sncces.*.  The  authority  of  the  rciircsciuatives  of 
the  late  Lord  Kilinotey  in  his  lordship  of  Ncm  ry  extends  to 
the  presentation  io  livinir*,  tl»e  graiiiiii^  of  inurnuge  li- 
cense*, probates,  &.C..  m  their  occb'-uisticnl  eapaciiy,  and  lo 
tile  lialaing  of  courts  baron  av.i\  l<n  i.  and  discharging  all 
teoognitaiieea  to  the  Crown  forfeited  within  that  jurisdic- 
tion, in  their  einl  rapacity. 

Ttia  linen  manufacture  is  tbe  itaple  trade  of  Down,  and 
gives  em|  loyment  lo  a  greater  liumber  of  operatives,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  t!ian  in  any  othfr  part  of  Ire- 
land. In  1831  llie  numlur  of  linen  \viu\eis  was  6711; 
and  of  weaveis  of  il;iniu>k,  ii  :  ibe  number  of  wlieelwrivhl.s 
(makers  of  whet^k  fur  :>pii)uing  linen  yam  by  hand)  vsa.s 
142:  and  of  tliosc  employed  in  making  otlu-r  nui-lunery 
for  the  manufacture  of  lineup  milhvn^'bts,  reed-makers, 
shuttle-makers,  &c.,  '2207;  together  with  34  engaged  m 
making  machinery  fbr  drapen*  and  3i  fur  damaaks ;  all 
exelnnve  of  female  faand-tpronera  throughout  the  county ; 
bo  tliat  the  entire  number  to  whom  the  trade  gives  occupa- 
tion may  l>e  safely  stated  at  lo.OOO.  The  linen  raanufac 
ture  has  been  lon'.^  carried  ou  in  Ireland,  but  its  llrHl  great 
impul^  wa*  in  consequence  of  the  sclllement  of  French 
refugees  on  the  re\ocaiion  of  the  edict  of  NaniL's.  who, 
by  introducing  the  improved  machinery  of  the  contincut, 
and  eettinc  an  example  of  more  buKine!«-like  habits,  raised 
the  mnnuneture  to  a  hi((h  dtgree  of  perfection  and  im- 
portacoe.  To  M.  Crommelin.  wbo  settled  al  Ltiiburn  in 
the  rcitm  of  William  IIL,  Down  owaa  the  introducthin  of 
the  improved  manufacture  on  an  extenaive  scale:  hefo-.e 
Ins  uiiie  no  web  finer  than  of  tbe  quality  railed  '  a  fourtocn- 
huti<Ut-tl'  bad  been  made  m  Ircl.ind.  Thw  enterprising 
individual  imported  a  thousand  looms  from  IIollun<l.  and 
gave  the  manufacture  such  importance  as  secured  it  the 
attention  and  patronage  of  government.  In  the  4ih  of 
t^ueen  Anne  the  export  duty  on  Irish  Uncus  was  taken 
off.  and  &om  that  time  the  trade  has  continued  to  flourish. 

The  impoitatioa  of  flax-seed  employs  a  considerable  capital 
in  BelAst  and  Newry.  It  is  generally  thought  nscflssary  to 
renew  the  seed  from  year  to  year:  hut  a  few  iunneni  haw 
iatter'.v  .saved  their  own  Seed,  ana  the  praeUee  hai  lo  ftdT 
prove-fl  biirccssful.  The  dr.-jln>.T  of  the  grown  r  :nj:  f;ivcs 
employment  tonumerous  *f  it.  l.ur^  and  hacklcrs  thrjai-uout 
the  county;  t)ut  the  intniliii"!  n  -il  linen  spinning  ma- 
chinery has  materially  lessened  tbe  demand  for  band  labour 
in  converting  the  dressed  IhS  into  tiuaMl. 
P.  C  No. 


however,  prefer  hand-spun  thread  fbr  the  wef^  ainl  tho 
demand  is  still  sufficient  to  give  occupation  to  nnnioroua 
females,  who.  cxeept  at  the  tinMS  of  harvest,  haymaking, 
and  raising  the  potato  ciop,  can  make  from  3(£  to  4<1  per 

day,  besides  attending  to  their  ordinary  rural  concerns. 
Weaving  is  mostly  carried  on  in  lhehou5e..»uf  ^lIn^ll  farmers, 
and  there  are  few  weavers  who  do  not  gi\c  part  of  their 
time  to  agriculliire ;  hence  they  are  ^;ei>er,illy  a  healthy 
and  long  In ed  rlass  of  men.  Hand-spinning  and  weaving 
are  not  coi  lined  lo  any  particular  diMricl.  When  the  weba 
are  ready  for  the  bieticlter,  they  are  carried  to  market.  Thn 
following  table,  drawn  up  in  1802,  intkillits  tb«  quali^ 
of  cloth  manufactured  in  tbe  district  surrounding  eadi 
town.  It  is  dineoU  to  ascertain  the  quantity  made  in  tho 
cottnty  at  larKf ,  as  the  marketa  of  Lurgan,  Lisbum,  and 
Belfast,  arc  in  a  threat  measure  supplied  from  the  northern 
partR  of  Dow  n,  and  it  nut  unfreipienlly  happoUB  that  wlmt 
is  sold  111  oiiu  market  is  resold  in  another. 


Umd  MarkcUia 

Ifowiy  , 
n    a  ftv 

RathlHland 
Kirkcel 
Downpatrick 

C'.^ili  v,enan 

Bailyiiahinch 

Hanbridgo 

Dromore 

Ilillsborough 

Purtaferry  and  I 

Kirkeubbin  J 


Qaalityor  l.iR«u«aM 

•  •  ftomStoHhoiiankb; 

•  •       np  to  14  ditto 

•  .  from  8  to  14  ditto. 

•  .  „  8  to  1(1  ditto. 
.  .  „  9  lu  J  0  ditto. 
.  •  „  8  to  9  ditto. 
.         •      .,    8  to  18  ditto. 

•  •  ,.  8  to  1  .J  ditto. 
.  »  10  to  20  ditto. 
.    H  6  to  SO  ditto. 

.    M  U  to  14  ditto.* 


The  next  process,  and  that  which  employs  nearly  an 
equal  number  of  hands,  is  the  bleaching  aiui  preparing  for 
market  tlu'  irjeon  web  a«  purchased  from  1^  weaver.  The 
chief  manufacturing  district  of  this  county,  as  of  Inland  at 
large,  is  along  the  valley  of  tbe  Upper  Bann.  The  waters 
of  this  river  are  peculiarly  efficacious  in  bleaching  :  and  it.s 
rapid  descent  affords  numerous  sites  for  the  machinery  em- 
ployed. From  T.inderagie  in  .\rnm;^'b,  to  five  miles  above 
Banbridge  in  Down,  tiie  banks  of  this  mer  present  an 
almost  continuous  successum  of  bleac  lung  greens.  On  that 
part  of  the  river  which  tlowiik  through  L>own  there  are 
eii;}iteen  of  these  e!«tabli!,hment.s,  each  covering  a  largn 
tract  of  ground,  attd  giving  employment  to  a  nuraeioua 
rural  population.  Besides  these  establishments,  there  an 
upon  the  Bann  sevetai  extensive  Hour  mills,  a  vitriol  manu' 
factor}-,  and  two  fMstories  for  spinning  linen  thread  by 
maciimery.  Tlu;  waste  of  these  bleach  tureen'  is  found 
highly  valuable  as  a  manure.  The  neiKhliourhuod  of  Guil- 
fonl  and  Moyallan,  about  half  way  beiween  BniibriJ-e  and 
Tandcragie,  is  celebrated  for  its  rural  beauty.  Oichards 
arc  atiaehed  to  all  the  better  class  of  cottages,  and  the 
vicinity  of  so  many  bleach  green*  gives  the  effert  of  a,  con* 
tinuuus  tract  of  nch  park  scenery  on  each  bank  of  the  river. 
The  proprietors  of  the  majority  of  these  establishments  are 
Diiaentert  and  uiemben  of  tM  Sodaty  of  Frieods.  and  the 
population  ganamlly  is  Pkotastant. 

The  cotton  and  muslin  manulkcture  in  1831  gave  occu- 
palion  to  .1-27'H  indiviiluals :  of  these  307  were  muslin 
weaver-,  and  1.3  were  weavers  of  conluroy.  The  pnnci]  ul 
market  for  mu*!in  fabrics  is  Belfast.  This  trade  is  nut  on 
the  increase.  The  leather  manufar.ture  is  carried  on  pretty 
briskly  in  Newry  and  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  The 
number  of  operatives  employed  in  both  in  1831  was  69. 
There  is  an  extensive  iron  foundry  near  Ballymacarratt» 
which  supplies  much  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  ihctorien 
of  Belfkst.  Here  aho  aie  salt  and  vitriol  works,  with  a 
raanufaeture  uf  coarse  glass.  The  manufacture  of  kelp  h 
carried  un  lo  jomc  extent  on  the  shores  of  Locli  Strang* 
fonl. 

The  exports  and  imports  of  Down  are  made  nlmost 
entirely  through  the  ports  of  Belfast  and  Newry.  The  net 
receipts  of  customs'  auty  at  Newry  in  lb36  was  43,867A 
About  80.000  flrkins  of  butter  are  exported  yearly  tnm 
Down,  and  this  as  well  as  all  other  exports  is  increasing. 

Tba'flahery  on  the  coast  from  Bangor  to  Carlingford  bay 
is  pursued  with  a  good  deal  of  industry,  but  hitherto  with- 
out sufficient  capiul  or  skilL  Tin  hnrring  fishery  com- 
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men^M  in  Jnly.  and  is  pttrrted  thfmitiKmt  <fc>  ttttomn  and 

bci^inniriK  <if  \vinier.  The  principal  fldlfalt  gfOUM  lici  off 
Lfi  at  ;i  (li>tati<-c  of  u  fiuarter  of  tt  mile  ttf  two  lesgnes 
fr  -ui  sill  re,  in  three  to  bt  vonteon  fsttuMii  wator.  ami  extends 
With  little  interruption  from  Newi  u.-,tlc  on  the  south  to  the 
mtfuee  to  Strangfnid  Lo.  h  upon  tlie  north.  The  fish  taken 
SM  horrings,  mnckarc-l,  huddot  k,  red,  ling,  Lrl;i*>san,  bream, 
poBock.  gurnet,  plaice,  bait,  and  turbot.  BoMdes  this  there 
SnMreral  other  lUbing  grounds  off  the  coa^t^  of  Mourne 
and  Ardi.  , 

The  following  taWc  cxhibitethe  iHUDber  of  bofttoand  men 
employed  in  the  fishery  in  1835  <l  «w*  of  the  cotst-guard 
tMhiiiiSMbd0iri<— 


STATION. 


Vmielt 


No. 


^JfmrnJiUi' 

K 


Ji.hn'iI'tiiBt') 


Ten- 


Bat!v1>.ill><Tl 
Mil»l«  .  •  . 
JJuoagiiBiic* 
OramiipoTt 


13C 


Mm 


45 


3i 

n 


3S 


30 


N.i 
r« 

turn 
6 


llair-dMknl 
VrmU 


bouti 


N.J. 


Tun- 


88 


Men 


19 


82 


U 


lid  I  80 

174;  t» 
turn 


ISO 


30 
99 


No,  Mfo 


li 
3« 


S3 


40 


Hov-blt. 


Hi 
SI 
36 
f7 

37 
1} 
0 
IB 

3;! 

24 


^  « 


3M 


45S 

I« 
HIS 
136 

I9B 

«u 

K 

n 

So 

tt- 

turn 
ISO 
1« 
87 


10 


leos 


136 

135 

S17 

138 
U 
198 

175 

S34 

135 

m 

76 
» 
It 


3305 


Upwards  of  300  boats  frequent  Ardgla«s  harbour  during 
the  flabing  nmdq.  Of  thoM  about  one-tbird  are  IVom  Eng- 
land, oM^tluid  ftvm  til*  bto  of  Mui.  and  otwthud  ftoa 


ArkW.  Skwrte*  and  other  places  on  the  IrUh  cosst  T1h'» 
eotlCOUrse  of  flshofnien  caUMS  ft  considerable  trade  in  Ard- 
g\nm.  Three  additional  batchers  have  booths  here  for  the 
sale  of  meat  durins  tb*  aoasoM.  The  English  and  Man 
boats  are  larger  and  better  tmnd  than  the  Irish.  Their 
tackle  and  ir  also  are  of  a  auperior  description;  and 
alihoui^h  so  oiaiiy  inhabitants  of  the  coa«t  appear  If  Um 
abcvo  talilc  to  be  cnL'n-''t'(l  la  the  pursuit,  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  neitlicr  at  N'ewry,  Dowiipatrick,  nor  ndlaisi,  u  ihcre 
a  sufficient  supply  of  fish,  and  that  the  salt  herrings  coa- 
aumed  throughout  the  county  are  invariably  of  Scotch 
curing.  Thcio  i»  iflnple  occupation  for  five  times  the  num- 
ber ^  ttun  ftt  praieat  engaged  in  the  lUbing  off  this 
coast  _ 

The  county  ai^izes  are  held  t^  a  J4U  atI>B«npatricilL 
Quarter  sessions  are  held  by  the  aiiiataat  barrister  twfee  a 
vtarat  Downnairick,  Newry,  Dromore,  and  Newtownardt. 
The  constabulary  force  sUtiened  in  Down  in  the  >car  1835 
consislwl  of  5  chief  conitables,  30  constabks,  II  J  -,;l>-con- 
stables,  and  6  bones ;  and  ibe  expense  of  their  support  was 
6.SB41 6«,  of  whieh  9fi»tL  ad.  ma  chargeabk  agaiiut 
the  0001117. 

Bdbfo  tM  iitt  aoiM  ffabs  aftat  <he  coming  of  the  Eng- 
lish, Down  was  knowti  a<  Ulbdh  of  Ulidia,  the  original  of 
the  name  of  Ulster.  The  antient  inhabitants  are  sapposed 

tol-.uvc  been  the  Voluntii  of  Ptolemy.  The  north-eastern 
portion  of  Down  was  at  an  early  period  occupied  by  the 
ricta,  of  whom  tiiL-re -was  a  conJiderable  colony  so  late  as 
the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  extending  from  Straiigford  Loch 
to  tho  Lower  Bann  in  Antrim.  Whether  these  Picts,  who 
are  caHed  Cndtkne  the  annalists,  were  of  a  nation  esses- 
tially  different  from  the  bulk  of  the  Celtic  inbabitanu  of 
Ireland  U  stiU  siidec  diseuisien;  the  region  jsoeupied  \f 
thctn  abounds  with  etonc-drdes,  cromleens,  and  auhtana* 

ni  uti  L^alleries,  which  usually  mark  the  prescnoo  of  this  Its- 
cuhar  peoiilc.  The  territory  occupied  by  them  was  called 
Daliixadia,  and  cxlende<l  from  the  Ravil  river  in  Antrim 
over  the  Mtuiborn  part  of  that  county  and  tho  north  aud 
aoiilMastof  Down. 
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Estimated  fiy  Dr.  BsanlbiC  . 

36,636 

«  • 

•  * 

*  • 

.  • 

201, &oe 

1813 

UnderAetoflilS    *   .  . 

53,310 

*■ 

887,tM 

1821 

Under  Ael  6S  Geei.  m.  a.  180 

69,747 

63*,e31 

•  « 

lMid99 

ifisisii 

3<»,4I8 

1831 

Under  Act  IWm.  IV.  e.  19  . 

6i.629 

66,333 

34)447 

llt.dK 

188,696 

362,818 

The  presence  of  St.  Patrick  in  this  county  in  the  sixth 
century  is  attested  by  authentic  records,  and  can  be  traced 
with  topographic  al  exactness  at  tho  present  day.  Down- 
patrick,  Saul,  Dromore,  Movillc,  and  Hungor,  are  the  chief 
ecclesiastical  foundations  of  i'utnck  and  Lis  immediate suc- 
eesaoia.  Of  these  the  last  was  the  most  famous,  having  a 
ooll«o,  which  for  many  years  rivalled  the  schools  of  Ar- 
magn  and  Litmore.  Tno  foundation  of  the  abbev  of  Newry 
Ayr  Ultettiatt  monks,  by  Maurice  Mae  I<onghliw,  hiwgof  Ire- 
land,  hi  1 1  S3,  is  (hd  most  interesting  eveiil  eonneetai  iri& 
Down  prior  todieBnulish  invasion,  as  the  charter  ia  Btill 
extant  (O'Connor's  Rrr.  llih.  Scrip.  I'et.  Proleg.  ii.,  \S3), 
witno-ited  by  the  cclebrali'd  pritnate  Gelasiiis  and  by  the 
petty  kin(;s  of  most  of  the  northL-rn  pro\  infe)i.  Tho  lands 
arc  conveyed  wiih  tlsoir  woods,  w;itci>,  and  mills. 

Down  was  overrun  by  llie  Kn^;lisli  under  John  deCourcy 
in  1177.  The  chief  funilics  inlroduced  by  the  conquest 
were  the  Savages,  Whites.  Riddles,  SeadallSk  Peers.  Cham- 
berlains. StokM,  Mandevilles,  Jordaaa^  Stauntons,  Logans. 
Pla|Milaws,  RusseU,  AudloTs,  Copdands.  Mwtells.  Of  these 
the  SsTages,  White*,  ana  Russels  stiU  remain :  most  of 
the  other  names  iiave  become  extinef  in  consequence  of  >ul)- 
scfpicnt  conrpu-sts  by  the  Irish,  and  forfeitur«\  The  euunty 
vv.is  origin  illy  divided  into  two  shires,  Down,  and  Newtown 
or  the  Ards,  to  which  iihoriffs  were  regularly  appointed 
until  133.1,  v«hcn  tho  revolt  of  the  Irish  on  the  murd«  of 
William  do  Burgho  [BklfastI  overturned  the  English  au- 
thorify  throughout  UUter.  The  family  of  Sava^  wlio  liad 
tiiMataiad  the  Wmie*  of  Aids  eodCeatlereagh,  were  driven 
uiie  the  pmmMln  totwmi  tMh  ttiaagfbid  and  (he  na. 


and  the  Wliites,  who  had  held  the  centre  of  the  county,  were 

confined  to  that  part  of  DufTerin  wlueh  borders  on  Ixjch 
Strangford  on  the  west.  Ca.>llcreaj:h  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  O'Neills;  Kmclearty  into  tlmse  of  the  MacAitancs; 
andMacRory  and  Magennis  obtained  the  whole  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Iveagh.  Lccale  and  Mounie,  being  protected 
until  the  middle  of  the  asTenteeuth  centurv  by  the  castles 
of  Ardglass,  Dundrum,  and  Green  Castle,  held  out  against 
the  natives,  and  havinc  a  sea  eeaimunication  with  JLmthk 
wees  donmrei  as  pert  of  thai  eotuity,  while  the  root  of 
iJOWll  reoMuned  without  tlie  nele. 

The  Whites  and  Savages  neing  separated  from  the  Eng- 
lish fell  soon  after  into  Irish  habits,  but  still  maintained  an 
independence  amon^  the  hostile  tribes  around  them.  Ard- 
quin  in  Upjicr  Ards,  and  Killileagh  on  the  shore  of  Loch 
Strangford,  were  their  respcclivu  places  of  defence.  The 
attainder  of  Shane  O'Neill,  who  was  s'ain  in  rebellion  ia 
1567.  threw  all  Iveegb.  Kinelearty.  Caatlareagb,  and  Lower 
Arda  into  the  hands  or  the  drown.  The  diMoluiien  of  r»> 
ligious  houses  had  already  enabled  the  government  to  plaoe 
an  English  colony  at  Newry.  which  had  been  granted  to 
the  family  of  Bagnall,  and  an  attem]it  wa*  made  in  1372  tu 
occupy  the  Ards  and  Castlereagh  with  a  siiiiilar  f<irce  under 
the  family  of  Smith :  but  the  son  of  Sir  Tlminxs  Smith, 
who  led  the  expedition,  beini;  killed  by  Neal  M.ic  Brian  Af 
tagh,  one  of  toe  attainted  O  NciUs,  t  he  project  miscarried. 
Some  indukenee  waa  now  ahowa  to  the  O'Neills,  Magen- 
nisea,  aad]ueAf(aiies,wboiiponeabnusstoii  acquired  grants 
of  their  ottstes.  In  160^  however,  O'Neill  of  Caatlereegh 
being  leiied  «n  tme       fttVHft  uA  ^gsmvai  iaCair 
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liekftfgQS  Cut]*,  eaDtrivod  to  aidtf  kis  cceapo  by  tlie 
aanrtmoe  of  on*  Montf^omery,  *•  brother  of  a  Scotch 
knight  of  some  fortune,  who  aftordcJ  llu>  fugitive  protection 
•n  nis  arrival  in  Scotland,  atxJ  anurwarda  iiegotiaicd  his 
poidon  on  the  terms  of  haviu;;  ihe  grcalur  part  uf  O'Neill's 
estate  made  over  to  hiiB»c>if  aud  Mr.  liaiuilton,  his  osm- 
ci.iii-  in  ihc  proceeding.  The  ooloov  led  over  hy  Sir  Hugh 
Montgomery  settled  chiefly  about  Nevlownards  and  Grey- 
abbey,  alon^  the  nortb-«asterD  coast  between  Stnmgford 
Looh  and  th«  im,  ud  hf  tknUr  mtkuiptiiv  an  1  industry 
MOD  isImI  ttat  put  of  tiM  ■ounty  to  a  very  tlKuriahin^ 
•onditisa.  Th»  general  plantation  of  Ulslor  s<jon  alter 
gBTO  Henrity  to  their  improvements.  Sir  Hugh  was  ruis«l 
to  the  rank  of  vi.Htount ;  antl  his  colony  proved  of  the 

Keatest  ncrviie  (hirui;;  the  subscfiucnt  wars  which  com- 
enced  with  ilu'  rrl.cllion  of  ir,4|.  Tlie  futnilv  of  Ilainillon 
Mttlod  at  Bangor  and  KiUileafl(h.  That  of  Hill,  which  about 
the  Himu  time  aeqniiod  1  a r^e  estates  in  the  north  of  the 
county,  settled  in  the  noigfaboutluod  of  BoUhit.  tad  leoa 
aAer  their  arrival  laid  iat  ooBUBMicHiNnt  of  S  town  Rt 
HiUtbowagh,  tlio  reaidence  of  their  present  reprasentatiTe, 
die  marquis  e*f  Downshire.  The  forfeitures  consequent  on 
the  rebellion  of  1G41  and  thi'  of  the  ravolution  de- 
prived ahnost  all  tlie  old  Irish  au-i  Ansjlo-Norman  famihos 
of  thfir  r.stulo?'.  Magcnnis,  Lord  iNuasli,  was  tlic  chief 
aufferer  by  Uie  first;  the  WhilM,  RusscU  aud  Sava^^ea, 
wetie  the  principal  families  ifestod  by  the  laKer.  At  pre- 
sent the  fee  of  the  county  is  almost  anticoly  in  the  hum  of 
Protectant  proprietors  oi  English  aad  fleotob  dMMDt. 

Of  the  Apn  antiaailiet  of  Dmau  tlie  nsit  npieikaUe 
i»  ft  etone  ennaloeh,  tDckeejl  bf  «  drtiiltf  diteh  «f  extra- 
ordinary dimensions,  railed  tlie  O  nt's  Ring,  near  Shaw's 
Bridge,  half  way  between  LiBburn  iiad  IJeHasf.  The  uulo- 
SUK?  :s  nearly  half  an  Knffh-.h  mile  in  ciri-umfoxcnce  ;  and 
the  rampart  is  slill  from  12  to  I  I  feet  in  iicii;ht.  There  arc 
s^tt'ue  nionumi-nti  of  the  same  ciiaraclcr  at  Sliddeny  Ford, 
Boar  Duiwlnim,  and  Legarsuiay  m  the  parish  of  Drum- 
(MIhl  There  is  a  remarkable  cairn,  or  sepulchral  pile  of 
■tonea,  on  the  top  of  Slieve  Cnwb.  The  b)mi  pile  is 
S7  yards  in  ckeiiiiinraDre  at  boltpm,  4f  yards  at  top,  and 
M  Ihet  Ugh  at  ito  greatest  elevation:  then  are  twenty- 
two  smaller  cainu  raised  on  the  top.  Along  the  Amagh 
boundary  of  Down  there  extends  a  great  eariheji  rampart, 
called  by  the  people  of  the  country  thi;  Dunes'  CbsI,  and 
*on>i-  iii:  Tynmc's  ditclu':*.  1  In  n  iin  Irish  call  it  Cilin 
nm  miac  dmhh,  or  the  C^en  of  the  Black  Pig,  which  is  the 
name  applied  by  the  lowland  taetch  to  the  wall  of  Anto- 
AisM.  The  Danes'  Cost  measures  from  80  to  60  feet  acroaa, 
Mscm  at  intervals  along  the  line  of  the  Newry  canal 
4ha  bads  ef  Liamigade,  where  it  conunenccs,  near 
8«arvag1i  hi  Down,  to  the  newhbourhood  of  Forkhill  in  the 
County  of  Armngh,  west  of  wnicti  it  has  been  traced  to  a 
great  distance  by  tlie  ofiiccrs  of  tho  Ordnance  Survey.  Its 
origin  is  quite  imknown.  There  arc  numerous  raths  or 
earthen  entrenched  mounds  througboul  Down,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  are  at  Downpairick,  Donagbadee  and 
Dromore.  Of  the  Anglo-Nortnan  military  antiquities  of 
Down,  the  aistic  of  Duudruut  is  tlie  tnoet  important  It  is 
hnpoeii^v  attuaied  on  a  rocfc  over  the  hay,  and  eooiists 
•f  a  eirenW  heep  with  ntuneroiw  ootvorha.  It  is  said  to 
hare  bocn  built  by  Tii-  C  -art  y  for  tho  knights  templars, 
who  occupied  if  111!  ihe  suppression  of  that  order  in  I.il3, 
when  it  w  asgranie  i  to  lh<?  prior  of  Down.  In  1517  it  was 
taken  from  the  Ir  -h.  \sho  had  seized  it  some  time  before, 
by  Gcmlii  e;nl  of  Kildarc;  ;uid  a^'nin  m  Ij-lS  by  the  Lord 
liepiiiy  Grey,  v  iih  -^cven  other  casticii  in  I.«cale.  It  after- 
wardM  got  uiio  the  handsofthe  Mageunises,  who  held  it  fur 
8haa«  O'^eilk  who  ie  laid  to  bwo  nauaUy  kept  soa  tone 
•fviMia  bis  edhm  here.  In  Itai  it  was  tekaD  ftom  Bver 
Magpnilis  by  the  lord  deputy  Mouotjoy,  and  was  finally 
dieinantlod  by  order  of  Cromwell  during  the  progireBS  of  tlie 
war  of  1641.  It  i»  now  the  ])raperty  of  the  maxims  of 
Downshire,  as  representative  of  Lord  BUindoU,  to  wiuim  it 
came  through  tlie  earl  of  Ardgla-ss  after  its  forfciinrc  by 
the  Magennises.  Gre«a  Castie  ui  Mourue  wiu  a  uUce  uf 
f^rcat  importance  in  the  early  historv  of  Ulster.  In  1 495 
it  was  deemed  so  important  a  post,  that  none  but  an  Eng- 
Ushmaa  was  pennitted  to  be  warden.  The  casUc  of  New- 
eaeOe  was  bailt  by  Felix  ^  in  IMSi  ud  is  slill 

inhabited.  Tho  Magennises  hsoVasdes  dm  atCealleweltan 

and  RAthfriland.  Thf  rr  ai  e  es:tcn-i-r  mrlitnry  remains  at 
Ardglaas,  and  the  easiles  of  ibUiiea^h,  Ardquiu,  Porta&rry, 
BhBgpib  awl  Hillib«nii^  aia  iha 


still  Standing.  There  arc  also  pomo  remtiing  of  the  fortifi- 
cations erected  by  Gvtierul  Monk  for  the  defenrc  of  the 
posses  into  Armagh  at  Scarvagh,  Poy  ntz,  and  Tu-.ean  pa-ses. 

The  chief  ecclesiaalical  reuiaiiis  m  Down  are  at  Down- 
l)a;n<  k,  where  there  are  the  ruins  of  tho  cathcdrul.  and  of 
tlir.  e  other  religious  houses.  The  cathedral  wan  >«u  feet 
in  length  ;  the  toof  of  tho  centre  aisle  was  supported  1^  five 
arches  of  flue  woportiona.  Prior  to  1790, iiiound  tower 
66  feet  in  height  stood  at  the  western  end :  it  was  taken 
down  at  the  time  of  the  partial  rcbuildinp;  of  the  eatlicdral; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  part  of  the  wall  of  some 
more  aniient  edidee  was  found  to  run  belowits  foundntioiis, 
Tiiero  is  anotlier  round  tower  at  Drurabo,  near  Belfast. 
There  are  a  few  remains  of  the  abbey  of  Bangor;  and  at 
Greyabbey  there  is  still  standing  in  good  preservation  a 
part  of  the  antient  abbey  founded  Jiero  in  1192  by  AlUca, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Man,  and  wife  of  De  Couroy. 

A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east  of  Downpatriek  is  a  bill 
about  ISO  feet  bisfa,  caUad  Stnad  mountain,  celebrated  oil 
over  ^Isnd  Ibr  ih»  resort  of  the  lower  orders  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, who  eome  here  eyery  Midsummer  for  the  perform- 
ance of  peaanre.  The  ceremonies  commence  by  the  peni- 
tents climbing  Strual  mountain  on  their  knees,  with  a  large 
stcno  placed  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  three,  seven,  or  niuo 
tiuii-s,  according  to  the  eirrunisioncc*  of  tho  case:  after 
(his  they  are  turned  thricv  round  in  a  stone  seat  called  SU 
Patrick  s  chair,  by  a  person  who  in  l  SZQ  used  to  come  an- 
nually from  the  oounqr  of  Mayo  fur  the  purpoaaof  presiding 
ovw  this  part  of  the  ceremony.  The  penitents  then  de- 
scend toaneigbboaring  plain,  where  they  bathe  promis- 
eaously  in  a  well  dedicated  to  St  Patrick,  and  conclude  by 
drinking  from  another  well.  Tents  an-  ereeted  m  the  ad- 
jacent liehls,  aud  llifi  evening  is  generally  sin-nt  in  di 
tion. 

Education  has  made  rapid  progress  since  1821 ;  in  that 
year  the  number  of  young  persons  receiving  instruction  was 
9531 ;  in  IR24  it  was  14,1  II ;  and  in  18-34  tho  number  of 
young  persons  receiving  daily  instruction,  in  the  two  dio« 
esses  of  Dam  aiid  Dromore.  wbioh  are  tofsthcv  very  nearly 
o^estooaiTe  with  tho  eovnty,  was  36,44  fi.  These  dioceses 
stand  respectively  fourth  and  twelfth  in  cdu<  ational  rank 
among  the  thirty-two  dioceses  of  Ireland.  According  lo 
Mr.  D'AUon's  return  of  funds  des^igned  fi>r  educational  pur- 
fmvA  in  Ireland,  the  annual  amount  so  desiencd  in  Down 
is  1092/.  2».  8^'/. ;  the  acreable  possessions  of  tlie  (liferent 
schools  is  aeventy-one  acres,  and  the  amount  contributed  by 
the  National  Board  of  Education  is  645/.  per  buuuol 

County  expenses  aia  defirayed  by  stand  jury  pfoscmt- 
menta:  average  smoantio  levied  dtinng  the  twenty  ycers 
preesding  1830,  31,000/.  Down  pays  13,817/.  9«.  dd.  as 
share  of  the  original  expense  of  the  district  lunatic  asylum 
at  Belfast,  and  a  share  of  the  annual  expense  piupo.— 
tiuucd  lo  its  population.  Two  newsjnipers  arc  supp-oi  a  d  at 
Newry:  the  number  of  stamps  issued  to  these  in  lh.il  was 
122,600;  and  in  18.36  Ihe  number  was  121, »61.  The  gross 
produce  of  customs'  duties  collected  within  the  Newry  and 
Strnngford  district  in  the  year  1835  was  53,902/.  4#.  Id. 

(Harris's  HUlory  qf  Down,  Dublin,  1744;  Slattstieot 
.Sr/rvey  ^  XtoMSi,  DubiiD*  1802 ;  Inglis's  Inland  tn  1894 ; 
Rr])ort  m  Jritk  FMerim  1837 ;  Bepori*  on  Eihieation  in 
Ireland,  1837 ;  Cox's  History  of  Ireland.) 

DOWN,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Armagh  in  Ireland.  The  ehapier,  which  is  regulaied  by 
patent  of  James  I.,  consists  of  dean,  precentor,  chancellor, 
archdeacon,  and  two  prcbenrlnr.es.  vV'ith  the  exception  of 
part  of  one  parish  lyin^  in  Antnm,  this  diocese  is  situated 
entirely  in  the  county  of  Down,  of  which  it  occupies  the 
eastern  portion.  It  sattonds  in  length  £rom  aoutb-wcst  to 
north-east  51  English  mil«B,by  tSmilsa  in  breadth  fram  east 
to  west.  It  cootaias  4S  aariMsa^  eonatilulii^  37  beDsCoes. 
In  1 793  the  number  of  enurehes  was  33 ;  and  in  1SS4  tho 

numbers  were,  churches  of  the  establi-hnient  10,  Roniiiti 
(.^iliioUc  ;i7,  Priisbvterian  5tj,  other  places  of  worship  I'J. 
In  the  same  year  tLo  gross  populHtion  of  the  diocese  «as 
ibb.^iiS,  of  whom  there  were  2<,ti62  membcns  of  the 
established  church,  58,405  Roman  CalhoUcs,  98,961  P 
byterians,  and  3,630  other  Protestant  Dissenters,  being  ii^ 
Uie  proportion  of  rather  mow  tbait  two  Protestants  of  wbaV 
ever  denominstion  to  one  Soman  Catholic  There  w«a 
at  the  same  time  in  this  diocese  309  daily  schools,  odacattBg 
19,433  young  persons,  being  in  the  proporlion  of  10.28  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population  undiir  oaily  instroction,  in 
whiohMspsct  Down  stands  lb|»th  maog  the  32  diooH^* 
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of  In  land.    Of  (lie  nbovc  mIiuo]^  46  Wta  jn  OORIMCtlon 
irilh  ihf  National  Hoard  of  Eduralion. 

The  SCO  of  IXiwn  wan  fnunded  about  the  end  of  the  fifth 
eenliiiy  by  St.  Palrick,  who  »ppoiniedCajlin,  abbot  of  An- 
trim, to  lh«  btdhoprie.  The  first  epiacopal  scat  was  at 
Downpatrick,  then  railed  Am  Keltair  and  Rath  Keltair, 
vrbero  it  continued  until  after  the  plantation  of  Ulster  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  the  rhurch  of  Lisburn  was  by 
letters  patent  constituted  the  caihodrnl  of  the  united  dio- 
cese of  Down  and  Connor;  but  the  orifi;iiu\l  episcopal  siat 
Was  restored  to  Downpatriok  hy  :u  t  of  {Ktrhauient  about 
1 790.  The  moat  d»tinnuishi  il  ln-him  of  Down,  prior  to  the 
En>»li'*h  invasion,  was  Malachy  O'Morgair,  who  succeeded 
i:i  1 137,  and  assisted  the  Priroaie  Gelasiua  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Roman  diaciplina.  la  1442,  the  uiiioa  of  Down 
with  the  we  of  Connor  took  plnco  hi  the  pcrwn  of  John 
first  bi^h■lp  of  the  iiniti-rl  di x^eso.  Among  his  successors, 
those  uf  mast  nolo  wi-a-.  Li  slie,  bishop  during;  the  wara  of 
1641,  and  the  ceUluated  Do  ctor  Jeremy  TaNlor.  who  ^u(■- 
cecdcd  in  K.fiH.  Vi\>m  114  1  down  to  the  end  of  the  lii.st 
century  tliiTc  has  Ih-i  u  no  episcopal  residence  attached  to 
this  see.  Doctor  Taylor  getn-raUy  refilled  at  Portmore,  near 
Glenavy>  in  the  county  of  Antr'tio.  The  present  episcopal 
nansion  stands  within  a  mile  of  Holywoou.  on  the  eastern 
iboce  of  Belfast  Loch.  The  same  ecclesiaitinl  immunities 
tut  ebiniod  hy  the  FanatiiimilT  Ibr  their  auNr of  Moume 
in  tUs  fliorne  «s  1^  tM  NeeAunn  flunlly  fbr  their  Lord- 

ahip  of  Xcsvrv  [Down]  in  the  diocese  of  Droniure ;  Imt 
this  claim  has  always  been  resisted  by  the  bisliops  of  Down. 
By  act  3rd  and  4th  William  c.  37,  the  iinittd  dujcest-  of 
Siown  and  Connor  ia  furtbcr  augmented  by  the  dioe«^  of 
Dromoro. 

( Beaufort's  Memoir  qf  a  Map  Ireland  ;  Ware'a  Bithopt ; 
Report*  of  Commistionert,  &c.) 

DOWNING  COLLEOB.  CAMBRIDGE.  Tlie  solo 
ftunder  of  this  college  ww  Sir  George  Downing.  Bart.,  of 
Gamlingay  Park,  in  ^mbriflgeshire,  who  by  will  dated  20th 
Derembcr,  1 7 1 7,  devised  estates  in  the  counties  of  Cam- 
bridge,  Bedford,  and  SiifTolk,  first  to  Sir  Jacob  Gerard  ; 
DowniHc;,  and  afterwards  to  other  rolatiuns  in  suceessioa, 
and  in  fadure  tlaTi-oC,  to  build  and  found  a  college  in 
this  university,  urwn  a  plan  to  he  approved  of  by  the  two 
archbishops  and  tne  masters  of  St.  Jonn's  and  Clare  Hall. 
Tliis  direction  the  reason  for  siTing  them  the  power 
which  thejr  poMon  i«  doetiona  and  otluir  mattem  by  the 
diartw  ud  atstutos. 

Sir  George  died  in  1749  and  Sir  Jaooh  in  trC4.  and  (the 
other  ihnisees  having  previously  died  without  issue)  upon 
this  evLut  the  foundation  ouphl  to  have  been  immediately 
carried  into  exec-iitioii.  But  the  estates  wore  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Laily  Downing,  and  afterwards  of  her  devisees, 
without  any  real  title  :  and  when  the  university  s\ic<l  in 
chancery  for  the  estabhi-htnetit  of  the  college,  the  party  in 
pomession  resisted  the  suit  in  that  court,  hi  17t9  a  decree 
was  obtained  in  favour  of  tb«  fbundation. 

The  penons  namod  aa  tnisteea  in  the  Jbundot**  win 
luTing  died  in  his  lifetime^  the  execution  of  the  tnwu 
doTolved  upon  the  helr»-at-law ;  who,  after  comluitin^  a 
lonti;  series  of  opposition  and  litigation,  and  overroming 
obstacles  of  various  descriptions,  preferred  a  petition  to 
tho  crown  for  a  charter ;  and  at  length,  in  i son,  the  pvi\y 
council  decided  to  recommend  the  foundation  to  his  ma- 
jeaty. 

On  2nd  September,  1800,  the  great  seal  was  aflixcd  to 
the  charter  by  Lord  l.oughborough :  by  this  charter  the 
college  is  incorporated  wiln  all  the  privil«Bn  helonginH  to 
any  college  in  the  vnirondtyr  and  endowedf  with  the  estate 

devised  by  the  founder,  with  a  power  to  hold  landed  |iro- 
perty  (in  addition  thereto)  to  the  value  of  I  jOO/.  p<  i  aiiiuMn. 

The  i-liarler  directs  statutes  to  In-  fiarncd  for  tlie  i;uven\- 
nient  of  the  follejfo,  \sbuh  was  dotic  iti  July,  1^05,  and 
ahorlly  afterwards  liie  stn  ends  of  the  ineinbors  bei:;iin  to 
be  paid.  By  the  statutes,  no  beneficial  leas^  of  tho  college 
estates  are  allowed,  nor  any  fine  to  lie  taken  for  a  grant  or  I 
naewftl.  It  is  also  provided  that  no  new  fotuidatioa  shall 
•m  be  engrafted  on  this  college  which  shall  be  inoonaist- 
onft  with  the  elurter  and  statutes.  But  the  college  nay 
aeoept  anjr  additions  to  their  property  in  augmentation  of 
the  nnmhf T  or  value  of  tlu  ir  present  appointments,  or  to 
be  applied  iit  any  other  niauucr  consistent  with  ihcir  present 
constitution.  I'herc  is  also  a  power  j  i  r:  i.)  ihe  four  elec- 
tors and  the  master  to  alter  the  statutes,  on  appliratioa  by 
B  cartaiB  portioD  of  (ho  college;. 


A  piece  of  land,  nearly  thirty  acres,  having  been  purr!ta«(i 
for  the  site,  ti ltd  for  grounds  and  wii.lk.%  uii  Uie  iniliMa\, 
I8U7,  the  first  stone  was  laid;  since  which  time  the  build- 
ing baa  proceeded  at  intervals,  at  the  expense  of  aWte 
60,6001.  In  1821  buildings  sutliciont  for  openipg  the  ol* 
lege,  and  oompriiii^  nearly  two  sides  of  •  large  court,  cete 
completed  ;  and  in  May,  1821,  undergradtiaies  wen  ad- 
mitted to  reside  and  keep  terms. 

Tliis  college  will  consist  of  a  muster,  two  professors  (one 
of  the  law-,  cjf  Kni;land  and  one  of  medicine >,  >ixieen  felluvi 
(two  of  whii  li  only  are  ciericaU,  and  si\  seliolais.  l"he 
objerts  of  the  foundiilion  a;e  slated  in  the  charter  10  le 
students  in  law,  physic,  and  other  uki-IuI  arts  aud  leamiug. 
At  present  only  the  master,  professors,  and  three  feUewt, 
arc  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possesston  of  the 
esfates,  administering  the  revenues,  supenaiending  the 
building  of  the  eoUeeBt  and  for  the  other  neceeaa^  puiyows. 
Tlie  appointment  of  the  remaining  fellows  ts  wwrtd 
until  after  the  erwlion  of  the  buildings  necessary  for  the 
cullcgc.  The  Mdiulars  will  alM  be  elected  after  ibal  ncnud; 
but  not  more  than  ts^o  m  each  y  ear.  Umib  ate  aoM tm 
chaplains  nominated  by  the  master. 

'J  he  master  is  elected  by  tho  arch bisltops  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  and  tho  masters  of  St.  John's  and  Clare  Ball, 
from  among  those  who  have  been  profbMn  or  jfalhnri.  Ihe 
•leelon  to  profeiianhips  ani  tho  aanw  na  to  the  nuutenhqN 
with  the  additum  of  the  master.  11w  oleetora  to  the  fidlov- 
shins  are,  the  master,  professors,  and  fullnws  of  the  dei^ 
of  M.A.  After  the  building  of  tho  college  is  rompleied, 
the  elections  will  be  annually  on  the  J  1st  of  l  ebruary. 
While  the  college  remains  uncompleted,  the  cleciioii^>  ;o 
fellowships  are  at  uncertain  tnucs,  depending  upon  vacan- 
cies. The  clerical  fellowships  arc  to  be  tenable  for  hfe: 
the  lay  fellowships  to  continue  only  for  twelve  years.  The  | 
present  master  is  the  Rev.  Iliomas  Worslev,  M.A.,  ekctaA  ' 
1 836 ;  and  the  number  of  memben  upon  the  boards  of  the 
college  fiHtr-nine.  Tha  lactory  of  East  Hartly,  and  ^ 
vicarage  of  Tadlow,  both  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  are  ia 
the  patronage  uf  this  college. 

(Aekermajin's  Htst.  the  Uuiv.  Cambridge,  4ii% 
Lon  1  1815.  vol.  ii.  p.  283«<S88;  CMr«%«  Utm,  CW«- 
dor  for  18.17.) 

DOWN  PATRICK,  the  assise  town  of  the  county  of 
Down,  in  Ireland,  distant  from  Dublin  73  Irish  or  93 
English  miltM ;  situated  in  the  barony  of  Lecade^  one  nils 
to  the  south  of  the  Quoil  river,  which  opwaa  into  the 
south-westoni  angle  of  Strangftird  Loch  about  fliur  mikato 
the  cast.  Downpairiek  is  the  s^-.u  nf  a  bishopric,  and  return* 
a  member  to  tho  impennl  parliaincnt.    C-tinstituency,  525. 

The  boundaries  of  the  i)ur,iiif;h  cinbrare  an  extent  of 
148<;  statute  acres,  containing  897  houties,  of  which  237  an 
thatched  and  GOO  are  slated:  of  tholntlor  SM  AIW  Mthnated 
to  be  worth  lU/.  per  annum. 

Downpatriok  takes  its  name  from  St.  Patrick,  who  is 
ilalod  in  man  j  autiont  reoocds  to  have  been  bairiad  hsM 
BeAm  hit  time  tho  plaee  wna  eollod  Rath  Koltah-  and 
Dun-dapleth-glasa,  fivm  an  earthen  fortification,  the  ruins 
of  which  still  cover  a  considerable  space,  and  prebeiU  an 
imposing  apiwarnnce  on  the  north-west  of  the  town.  Oa 
the  conquest  of  Ulster  by  the  English  in  1 177,  De  Comcy 
inaile  Downpatriek  his  head  (|uartcrs,  and  it  continued  in 
the  hands  of  the  English  until  about  the  timts  uf  Uie  re- 
bellion of  Shane  O'Neill,  in  1567,  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  tho  Irish,  but  was  retaken  by  Sir  Richard  Mo^ 
rison  soon  after. 

The  town  is  ploaHiiUir  aitvatod  in  a  rich,  undulating 
eountiy,  surroimded  hy  hills.  There  is  a  good  court-house, 
a  ruined  cathedral,  one  church,  two  Roman  Catholic  do, 
a  Presbyterian  ineeiinj^'-house,  a  Metbi>dt8t  da,  and  a  gwid 
iiiarkel  luni?<e  and  gaol.  An  hospital  was  founded  Jierc 
al)out  1  740,  by  Mr.  Southwell,  for  the  reception  of  dccav^ 
tenants.  The  jirovisiotis  of  the  Paving  and  Lighting  Act 
were  ]nit  in  fun-e  iicre  in  18i9,  since  which  lime  the  towa 
has  been  lii^htcil  with  oil:  expcuse,  about  360/.  peraiUimB. 

There  are  branches  of  tho  northern  hanking  compoiij 
and  of  the  prorindal  bank  of  Inland  at  DownpSrick. 

nwro  are  ten  schools  with  small  ondowmcnu  within  the 
deanery;  a  diocesan  school,  to  which  the  bishop  and  clergy 
subscribe  90/.  per  annum  ;  and  a  gsijl  .si  liool  sujipurted  br 
tht!  countv;  besides  a  male  and  frmalo  school,  supported 
by  Lady  llarriet  Korde,  and  twenty-four  other  sehiH>i^" 
total  number  of  roung  pattens  under  instructiou.  897  mahia 
anddtSftmaki. 
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PMnitatkm  in  1821.  4123 ;  in  U3l.  4784.  [Down.] 
DOWNS  or  DUNES,  are  lUtle  hilloekB  ami  ftnnad 

along  Ihe  sea-coast. 

The  mode  of  their  formation  is  this: — the  wnvi-s  of  the 
sea,  in  ri  rtaiti  locahties,  drive  upon  the  bcarh  a  ctrlaiti 
quantity  of  line  !iand,  whicli.  becoming  dry  during  low- 
water,  IS  carried  up  ;.till  higher  by  the  wind,  till  meeting 
with  the  obstruction  of  large  stones,  bui>bea,  tufts  of  grass, 
SeCh  it  U  tecum ula ted  into  Lttle  fa«aiw:  thftw  oflcring  still 
gmfcf  surAiee  of  rMUt«im»  m  the  sand  increaaM  upon  and 
against  them.  Mon  liae  into  mounds  of  considerable  height, 
whose  niunber,  arrangement,  and  dimensions,  de|>end  na- 
turully  upon  the  size  and  distribution  of  Ihe  ob^tncle<i  to 
which  they  owe  their  existence.  ]l  iIum-  obstacles  arc 
clo.iie-set,  there  will  he  little  more  than  one  ran^e  of  sand 
hillocks,  uiul,  if  very  cliiBe,  these  will  in  time  unite  so  u.s  to 
form  a  continuous  ricigc.  Should  the  arresting  objects,  on 
the  contrary,  be  thinly  scattered,  and  at  diflbrent  aistanccs 
ftom  the  mink  on  a  shelving  coast,  tliere  will  bo  scveial 
TidsKs  of  hillocks,  the  one  belmid  the  other. 

Tlie  downs  having  attained  a  certain  height;  the  wind 
has  no  longer  the  power  to  incresso  their  elevation,  and 
diey  are  tin-n  iirf];i'(l  ('()i\sanl  upon  the  land. 

The  \vay  lu  which  tiiis  is  ofTi'eti^  in  easily  conceivrrl.  On 
the  windward  M<Ie  of  the  liillncks  the  ^Tnins  uf  saiul  are 
f  irerd  up  to  the  top,  whence  they  are  swept  off  as  they 
ni  rive>  and  fidl  by  mcir  own  weight  on  the  opposite  slope. 
Thus  the  niase  goes  on  invading  the  land,  while  fresh  ma- 
terial is  eonstantly  brought  by  the  sea. 

This  mgnm  inland  depeiid^  however  upon  the  hsbitual 
direction  or  the  wind  and  the  relative  dtreclion  of  ibe  eoast- 
line.  Ill  Gnseony  the  sand  udvances  eastward,  u.  1  j-h  ' " 
mlly  aloin;  tile  wliole  coaitt  of  France,  from  Huyuiuie  to 
L'-iihii'..  the  ilonns  progress  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  the 
wind  bio  win<^  most  frequently  from  the  south-west;  whereas 
from  Calau  to  Dunkerque,  the  coast  trending  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  they  make  no  pro^res*  inliuid,  ^ut  form 
a  udge  or  chain  parallel  with  the  c^jast, 

Th«  rapidity  with  which  the  londs  advance  is.  in  sotne 
eases,  nuwt  alarming.  Between  the  months  of  the  Adoar 
and  Ihe  Giiroiiiie  their  jirogress  is  iihout  sixty  feet  yearly  ; 
nor  is  It  day  to  arrest  thcu:  march.  The  town  of  Mimiz»n 
IS  1.1  part  buried  under  the  sanils,  against  whose  encroach- 
metil  it  has  been  stni^ling  for  the  last  five-and  twenty 
years.  In  Brittany  also,  a  village  near  St.  Pol  dc  Leuti 
has  been  entirely  covered  with  the  sanA,  io  as  to  leave  no 
part  visible  but  the  steeple  of  the  church. 

In  the  Bouknnais  the  advance  of  the  downs  has  been 
aDmost  wboDy  arrested  since  Minnies  tiiere  esMcnted  by 
(  issini.  The  inhabitants  ijlant  a  f>i>ecies  of  cyperacea  (the 
Arundo  ar<win'«),  termed  by  tliein  nya,  which  thrives  well, 
and  fixes  the  sands.  Thi^  process  is  so  much  the  more  ad- 
vantageous, as  every  hdlock  which  becomes  fixed  is  an 
pn'eoiual  bairicr  ngninst  the  iownsioaof  ftedi  suid  from 

tlie  sea. 

In  Gascony  the  peasants  force  the  wind,  in  some  mea- 
sme,  to  drive  bask  what  it  brought.  Thus,  when  the  wind 
blows  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  which  pushes  the 
downs  upon  the  land,  they  toss  the  sand  high  into  the  air 
with  shovels,  and  in  this  manner  get  rid  of  a  portion  of  it: 
ihis  portion,  however,  is  very  small,  and  the  prcvailiiiH; 
winds  being  from  the  south-west  the  sands  (ronttnuc  to 
advance  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts. 

Dovrns  sometimes  intercept  the  flow  of  water  to  the  sea, 
forming  stagnant  pools  between  and  behind  them  which 
give  rise  to  an  aquatic  vegetation  and  the  occasional  forma- 
mn  of  a  kind  of  peat 

DOWNTON.  [WlLTSHIRB.] 

DOXO'LOGY,  a  form  of  giving  j?lory  to  God.  from  the 
Latin  diucolo^ia.  and  that  fiMm  the  Greek  J'^.ru 
glory,  and  logos  (XiWo^),  a  word  or  sayiiif^.  The  dcvokigy  in 
the  eoncludmt^  liarapraiih  of  the  l/ird's  Prayer,  'Thine  is 
the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,'  is  left  out  of 
many  of  the  antient  copies  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  though 
it  appears  in  others;  St.  Luke  omits  it  entirely.  The 
•nthenticily  of  thi.<t  form  of  praise,  as  a  paragraph  of  the 
prayer,  has  been  a  difficult  nihgeet  of  dispute.  It  does  not 
appear  in  (he  Vulgate,  but  it  teems  to  be  ertablished  by  the 
Greek  MSS.  and  the  Eastern  versions.  Doxology  is  also 
used  for  the-  short  hymn,  Gloria  Patri,  which  we  use  in  our 
church  service  at  the  end  of  every  psalm,  of  every  part  of 
the  hundred  and  nineteenth  psaUn,  and  of  c\'erv  hymn 
«ne^  TbJJtaMbirtiidi  is  •  Moorof  iiMlC  thanA 


I  ud  otliMr  mitan  floMid«r  this  ««wptioa  to  have  been 
I  Intndneed  into  tiie  Koratsh  ehnteh  by  St  Jerome.  The 

fiist  express  mention  of  it  is  in  the  second  council  of 
Vaison.  A.  i>.  Amongst  the  Chri<ilian»  it  was  always 

<'onsidered  as  a  solemn  profession  of  their  lielu-f  in  the 
Trinity.  (Wlieatly  on  the  Common  Prayer,  8vo.  Oxf.  1^02, 
pp.  1  'i4. 132.  Broughtnn't  Diet,  ^aU  ROtghnt,  pp.  841. 

34  2.  t 

DRACAENA,  a  genus  of  endogeaoas  plants,  of  the  natural 
family  Asparagew  of  Juasieu.  new  nmnged  as  a  aeetiun  of 
Uliacesc  by  Dr.  Lindley.  The  genus  was  estt^Hshed  by 

Linnnus,  and  natncil  from  one  of  its  species  yietdinj;  the 
resinous  exiulutioii,  familiarly  known  by  the  luuae  ot  l>ra- 
^on'--.  blood,  a  translation  of  ihe  .Arabic  name  ilmn  at  ahh- 
""(Ji//.  met  « iili  in  .\\i<cniia  and  otliir  Aiabian  authors. 
Dracaena  i.s  tharaeterued  by  having;  iin  inferior  si.x-])arlite 
perianth,  of  which  the  segments  are  nearly  erect,  and  have 
inserted  on  them  the  six  stamens,  with  filaments  thickened 
towards  the  middle  and  linear  anthers.  The  style  is  sin|de» 
with  •  triad  st^pm.  Tlw  beriy  two  or  thiee-oeUed,  with  its 
cells  one  or  t«o-«eeded. 

The  species  of  Draciena  are  now  about  30  in  number,  and 
ftjund  in  the  warm  parts  of  the  Old  World,  and  in  many  of 
both  Asiatic  and  African  islands,  whence  ihey  extend  ^outh- 
wards  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop*  and  New  Hollnnd.  and 
northwards  into  China,  and  to  the  eastern  parts  of  India,  as 
the  districts  of  Silhet  and  Chittagong.  Species  are  also 
found  in  Socotra,  and  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verd  Klaada^ 
as  well  as  at  Sierra  Leone.  From  this  distribution  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  speeies  nqninnitillBial  heat  Ibr  their  cultiva> 
tion  in  England.  They  are  fmnd  to  thrive  in  a  light  loam, 
nr,d  may  be  jjrown  from  cuttings  sunk  in  a  bark  bod. 

The  sjMJcies  of  Draca>na  are  e\ergreens,  cither  of  a 
shrubby  or  a  n  r  i  us  nature;  and  having  long,  slender, 
often  colutnriur  stems,  they  emulate  palms  in  habit.  Their 
trunks  are  marked  with  the  cicatrices  of  fallen  leaves;  the 
centre  is  soft  and  cellular,  having  externally  a  circle  of 
stringy  fibres.  The  leaves  are  simple,  usually  crowded  to- 
gether towifds  the  end  of  the  branches,  or  terminal  like  the 
inlloreseence:  whenoe  «e  might  suppose  that  the  name 
termmalis  had  been  applied  to  some  of  the  species,  if  Rum- 
phius  had  not  stated  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  tbeir 
being  planted  alon^'  the  boundaries  of  fields.  The  structure 
ot  the  stem  and  leaves  is  jiarticularly  inieresling,  as  the 
fossil  jjeiiera  t.'lathraria  and  Slernberijia  have  been  assimi- 
lated to  Draciena,  the  former  by  M.  Adulphe  Brongniart, 
and  the  latter  by  Dr.  Lindley ;  and  as  Rumphius  compares 
the  leaves  of  a  Dmcsna  with  those  of  Galanga,  it  is  as 

Erobable  that  the  fossil  leaves  cnlled  CiMinophvllites  may 
e  those  efa  plant  allied  to  Dntomna,  ai  thai  they  belong 
to  one  of  the  CanncD. 

Of  the  several  species  of  Dracoem  •ivbirV.  lia- i:  1  cr  i  de- 
scribed by  botanists,  then*  are  few  vi  lut  ;i  uic  ul  iiuieh  im- 
portance cither  for  their  useful  or  ornamental  properties. 
Among  them,  however,  may  be  mentioned  D.  terminalia,  a 
species  rather  extensively  diffused.  The  root  is  said  by 
Kumphius  to  be  employed  as  a  demulcent  in  cases  of  diar- 
rha;a,  and  the  ^ant  as  a  signal  of  truth  and  of  peace  in  the 
Eastern  archipelago.  Intbelslends  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
a  sweetish  juice  is  expressed  flmm  its  toots,  and  aftervanb 
reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  sugar,  of  which  specimens  were 
brought  to  Paris  by  Captain  D'Urville  from  the  island  of 
Tahiti.  (Otaheite.)  The  root  is  there  called  Ti  or  Tu.  and 
thence  no  doubt  corrupted  into  Ten-root  by  the  Enjrlish 
and  Americans.  M.  Gaudichaud  mentions  that  in  the 
Sandwich  Ulands  !;enerally  an  intoxicating  drink  is  pre- 
pared from  this  nMit.  to  w  hich  the  name  Am  is  often  applied, 
a-s  well  as  to  that  made  with  the  roots  of  Piper  methye- 
ticum. 

Dmescna  Draco  is  the  best  kM»«n  qpeei«i»  OOt  only  ftimi 

its  producing  Dragon's  blood,  bnt  also  fhjra  one  specimen 
ha\inf;  so  frcipienlly  been  descrilic<l  :  r  r;  ti^'efl  in  the  works 
of  visUufg  to  the  Cunary  Islands,  ilie  tiect  trunk  of  the 
Dragon-tree  is  usually  from  8  to  12  feet  high,  and  dnided 
above  into  numerous  short  branches,  which  terminate  in 
tufts  of  spreading  sword-shaped  leaves,  pointed  at  the  ex- 
tremity. The  most  celebrated  specimen  of  ibis  tree  grows 
near  the  town  of  Orolava,  in  the  Island  of  Teneriffe,  and 
was  found  by  Uumboldt  in  1 799  to  be  about  43  feet  in  cir* 
cumftranoe.  Sir  O.  Slaunton  Imd  previously  slated  it  to  b« 
I'l  feet  in  diameter  at  the  height  of  10  feeli  and  I^dm 

Sve  even  larger  dimensions.  It  annually  bam  flwusand 
iH;  andtliM«heoBtiatiiiigtlnMlog«ov,do6»iwtappear 
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nuch  increased  io  size,  in  conse^iuence  of  ionie  of  iu 
braoches  being  consJuntly  blown  down,  as  in  th»  storm  of 
July  1819,  when  it  lost  a  great  part  of  its  top.  The  great 
aiM  of  this  enonnous  vegeUble  is  mentioned  in  many  of  (be 
older  authon  ;  indeed  as  early  ae  the  tim$  of  BetJuHioourt, 
or  in  UOSJtiadflacribedaa  largeandaahoUovasitisnow; 
whence,  from  the  slowness  of  pnnvtb  of  Dracsonas.  has  bi^cn 
inferred  the  preat  antiquity  of  a  tree  whirh  four  centu- 
ries have  wi  little  chanpt-iL  Humbohlt,  indeed,  remarks 
that  there  can  bo  no  doubt  of  the  Dracsena  of  Orotava 
boing  with  the  Baobab  (Adansonia  dtgitata)  one  of  the 
oldest  inbabitanta  of  our  planet,  and  as  tradition  relates  that 
it  was  revered  hf  the  Gkianches,  he  considers  it  as  singular 
that  it  should  Jim*  bean  oaltivaled  firom  the  moitdisunt 
ages  in  tlie  Canariea,  in  lf8deir«.Biid  Porto  Santo,  although 
It  comes  orit^inally  from  India.  This  fact  he  adduces  as 
conlradi(!ting  the  assertion  of  those  who  represent  the 
Guancbes  as  a  race  of  men  completely  iwjlatcl  from  the 
other  races  of  either  Asia  or  Afrjcp.  To  this  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  we  know  too  little  of  the  Botany  of  the  interior 
of  Africa  to  be  able  to  draw  from  it  any  inferences  ;  vhile 
the  Dragon-tree  on  the  other  hand  is  not  known  to  exist 
fiiither  10  the  eaatvard  than  ialandflfSoeotni.' 

DRACHM,  or  URAM,  a  aman  natraio  of  viiriit.  die 
•tymology  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  draehma 
(tfaxM)-  The  drachm  of  our  pound  trov  iaatated  to  be 
nearly  the  same  as  the  Attic  drachma,  et  tM  RmudieiMr 
rtus  (under  the  earlier  emperors). 

There  are  two  drachms  nr  drams  remaining  in  our  system 
of  weights;  tlie  first  is  the  sixteofttb  pert  of  tiio  ounce, 
wteih  IS  the  aixteenth  part  of  the  pondnvdrdupoia of  7000 
graina:  ^lisi* »o*  towly ovtof  ttaabWnonecMiof gooda 
vbieh  are  weighed  by  the  aroMnpew  weignt  are  of  aueh 
TaUte  as  to  make  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  ounce  worth  con- 
•kieralion.  In  the  national  standard,  the  troy  pound  of 
5'f)0  jxrains,  there  is  no  dram;  liiit  iliiv  we!>/lit  occurs  in 
that  partituliir  division  nf  the  tioy  jxiuiul  whu  li  is  used  by 
apothecaries,  iu  wliirli  the  drum  i*  the  eighth  j  nrt  of  the 
ounce,  which  is  the  twelAh  part  of  the  pound  of  5760 
sraine.  This  is  the  real  remnant  of  the  Roman  division  ; 
uw  denarius  (whidi,  aeeording  to  PUny,  vaa  die  Attio 
dnoimm  of  Ms  tlma)waa^  however,  the  aaaeiilA  part  of  die 
miaee.  The  drachma  or  dram  is  lued  in  England,  France, 
Holbmd,  Prussia,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Levant. 

DRACHMA,  from  the  Greek  drachme  (ipaxitfi),  a  silver 
coin.  It  was  the  chief  coin  in  use  nmonj;  the  Athenians, 
and  probably  olher  Greeks  al^o.  The  dtUrachm  or  two 
drachms,  the  tridrachm  or  three  drvchras.  and  tlie  tetra- 
drachm  or  four  drachms,  were  its  multiples.  The  Ixst  was 
the  laigeat  form  of  Greek  silver.  The  average  weight  of 
ftvf  dcadhnua  in  the  British  Museum  ia  CO.92  grains;  and 
dM  Mwnge  ireight  of  three  tetadbnoliiiui  in  the  Britii^h 
Mnaeom  is  no.Mt  grains.  The  Attie  draehma  has  been 
Npposed  to  have  been  the  s.-\ine  among  the  Greeks  with 
the  denarius  among  the  Romans:  others  liave  disputed 
this;  but  both  may  be  reconciled  by  the  consideration  that 
the  number  of  dracbmai,  as  weU  as  of  denarii,  vhich 
wont  to  the  ounee  niglit  have  haeo  auhijeet  tooeeaaioDip 
T^riatiuns. 

(Pitisci  Lexicon  Antiq.  Gr.  et  Rom.,  v.  Denarius  j  Pin- 
learton's  Ettay  on  tfedalt^  vol.  i.,  #  6 ;  iMly'a  Univtnal 
CambifL  €t^  |»|id.,  IbSI,  vol.  i.,  J,  4.  t.  M.  S4,  Cccs  vol. 


DtUi»h  Mu»rnin.    Ar|ij.il  SiImt     \V.  ;-M,  CI grain*. 

DRACI'NA.  ih  e  name  [;iM  n  h\  ^T^l;lnd^i  to  therolourin" 
matter  of  dragon'ri  bloxl,  and  whirh  he  sup|x3sed  to  be  a 
vesetablc  alkali ;  but  Berzeliiis  and  Herberger  aro  of  opi- 
nion that  it  does  not  possess  alkaline  properties:  die  last- 
mentioned  chemist,  indeed,  calls  this  colouring  matter 
dhieoiiin,  end  he  considers  it  to  posaeas  lather  aiib<«rid  pro- 
perties than  such  as  denote  alkalinity. 

DR AGO.  an  AdMBiaa  legiakler,  who  flourished  about 
Iht  ttdi  OtymflNA.  ftl  m.  MMtt  Mli  va  dmt  be 


brought  forward  his  code  of  laws  in  this  year,  and  that  he 
was  tiien  aa  old  man.  Aristotle  sa}'s  {Punt.  ii.  at  the  end), 
that  Draco  adapted  his  laws  to  the  existing  conxlitution, 
and  that  they  contained  nothing  peculiar  beyond  tlie  se- 
verity of  tlieir  penaltiae.  The  alighl«st  (Mk  was  punialied 
capitally,  as  welt  as  the  noat  atioeiota  murder;  and  De- 
mades  remarked  of  his  laws,  tliat  they  were  written  with 
blood,  and  not  with  ink.  (Plutarch,  Solon,  cxvii.)  Draco, 
however,  deserves  credit  as  the  first  who  introduced  writ- 
ten laws  at  Athens,  and  it  is  probable  that  ho  improved 
the  criminal  courts  by  his  transfer  of  cases  of  blotjdfdtod 
from  thearchon  to  the  epheto)  (Jul.  Pollux,  viii.  124, 
since  before  his  time  tlie  archons  bad  a  right  of  selilitig  all 
cases  arbiHwiljt  and  without  aMwalt  *  li^t  which  thqr 
enjoyed  in  other  eases  till  Soloira  dme.  (Bekker^s  Auec' 
data,  p.  449,  1.  21.)  It  appears  that  there  were  soiM 
otTenees  which  he  did  not  puni«h  with  death;  for  instance, 
lu^s  of  tile  civil  rii^hls  was  the  punishment  for  an  attempt 
to  alter  one  of  his  laws.  (Demo&tli.  c.  AHslocr.,  p.  "14, 
Bekk.)  Drac  )  was  orclion  (Pausan.  ix.  36,  ^  S),  and  con- 
sequently an  eupatrid :  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  supposed 
tliat  his  objeet  was  to  favour  the  lower  orden»  diougb  his 
code  seems  to  faura  tended  to  abridge  the  power  w  tlw 
noUes.  Bodied  to  the  island  of  Agma.  On  die  lagisla- 
tion  of  Draco  in  general,  sec  Wachsmuth,  JMilMwte  M- 
terthumthmdk,  ii.  I,  p.  239,  and  following. 

DRACO  (the  dragon),  one  of  the  old  constellations,  re- 
ferre<l  by  Hi:,'inus  to  the  fable  of  the  Hesperides.  It  is  con- 
slaritly  -tnirrl  tiy  ilic  older  wrilei-s  as  being  placed  between 
Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Minor,  which  hardly  suits  the  present 
position  of  the  oooslcllatioii,  since  its  principal  stars  are  all 
ooDtained  botvoao  Una  Idiper,  C^^uSk  Cjrgnus,  and 
Hercules.  The  two  stars  in  the  head  {fi  and  y,  the  latter 
celebrated  as  passing  \ery  near  the  tenith  of  the  S'Outh  of 
England,  ond  as  beinj?  the  one  used  in  the  discovery  tif 
aberration  [Bradi.ky],)  are  nca:' y  m  the  line  joining  a  Cygni 
(IX-neb)  and  Arctunis;  vliile  seven  or  eight  hinailer  blurs 
wind  round  Ursa  Minor  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rembr 
the  namo  of  the  consteliution  not  unappropriale.  The 
extreme  star  (X)  is  vei^  nearly  between  tne  pole  sUr  and 
its  poiatera.  [Uaauk  Mjuob.]  The  prtpoipal  a|ai»  are 
fhHowat— 
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DR.\CONIN,  the  dracina  above  mentioned,  mav  l)e  ob- 
tained, according  to  Melandri,  by  maceraimu  dra-nm's  bUMid 
in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid :  this  becomes  tif  a, 
yellow  colour,  but  does  not  act  upon  the  draconio,  whidi  is 
ofa  fine  redoalewrand  very  fusible:  it  may  be  worked  b«. 
tweeBttwifaMMi.«Bddiawnintoduoad8.  It  mdts  at  al  ut 
130»:  eo  aoiidtfyiBg  it  beeomeaofa  crimson  colour,  and 
wlicn  triturated  gives  a  cinnabar  red  colour.  It  dis^u",  ..-, 
ra^ilj^n  alcob(d.  and  tiie  solution,  which  ia  of  a  fine  red, 
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dttion  of  an  alluUi  tb*  red  colovlt  IWlMnd.  II  dMi  Mot 
appear  to  bavs  beoi  aaoljmd. 
DRAGOMANS,  or  IHtOGOMANS  (Aon  tfa«  TntkMi 

TmUman);  the  interpreters  attached  to  the  European  ran- 
lulstea  and  embassies  in  the  Levant  are  so  called.  At  Cuu- 
stantinople  tfu'v  ;u L-  the  chief,  and  in  most  cu^es  the  solo 
medium  of  coiuumuscatum  bi-iwueti  C'h^^t^an  ainboMadort, 
who  art-  ignorant  of  tlieTurki«h  lni:};i;a.'c,  and  thfOUoman 
Porte.  They  are  men  boru  ui  iliu  country,  and  are  chiefly  de- 
•nadadfron  old  6«no(»e  or  Venetian  settlers.  Their  lorat 
inttml*  anl  sjiaiNrthioa  have  often  iaterferad  vtih  thair 
daliat;  and  twogn  there  hare  been  bouuaiiUa  exeeptiona, 
thejr  are  not  diatinKuiabed  as  •  body  fisr  hnwtur  an  d  integrity. 
The  French,  as  early  aa  the  time  ef  Louia  XIV.,  saw  the 
propriety  of  employing  native  subjects  in  this  capacity,  and 
instituted  a  small  boily  <jf  young  men,  technically  called 
Jfitnes  de  lansue,  who  WL-re  sent  to  tlu?  eounlry  to  learn  the 
laniruage  and  acquaint  themselves  with  its  laws  and  custom.-;. 
But  this  good  plan  has  nut  been  »utBcienUy  supported. 
Tba  dragtouuia  and  tfaair  &iiuliM  a^jojr  tb«  prataetion  of 
Um  nations  vim  ttqr  wtff,  lad  m  atmpiad  ftpm 
Tbrktrii  lav. 

DRAQON.  I»IAC(yN11>^Kfinilrof8nriiM;dia^ 

tinguuhed  from  tbeir  congeners  in  bavfalg  tbeir  six  first  falso 
ribs,  instead  of  hooping  the  abdomen,  extending  in  a  nearly 
straight  line,  and  sustaining  a  production  of  the  ^V\n  which 
fjrms  a  kind  of  wing  comparable  to  that  ol  tlie  bats,  but 
independent  of  the  four  feet.  Thi:*  wing  sustains  the  nni- 
mal  hke  a  parachute  when  it  leaps  froin  branch  to  branch, 
bat  doea  not  posaeas  the  faculty  of  beating  the  air,  and  so 
tiUn§  the  lOBtale  into  llubt  like  •  bird.  All  tbe  apeciee 
m  SBnll,  oMBTsd  entirely  with  nndl  Imbricntid  lodw;  of 
Vhidl  those  of  the  tail  and  limbs  are  carinatod.  The 
tOBs;iie  ia  fleshv,  but  shghtly  extensile,  and  sliprhtly  jagged 
(echancr^o).  iJnder  lli--  throat  i.«  a  long  pointed  prii<liii  ;iijn 
(fiinon),  suNtuine<l  by  the  liiml  [  art  (queuoof  the  os  h><iiiU's, 
and  at  the  sidesarc  twoolh.  r  smnilpr  ones,  sustained  hy  the 
horns  of  the  »me  bone.  The  tail  is  long.  The  thighs  have 
ne  poraa.  On  the  nape  is  a  small  deniiiation.  In  each 
jaw  art  Ibor  Mnall  iaciaon^  and  on  each  side  a  long  and 
peHlted  0Mlfft.itfd  tveh*  triangular  and  trilobated  molars. 

Curicr,  whoM  description  this  is,  says  that  the  dragons 
bare  the  scaJes  and  the  gular  appendage  of  the  Iguanas, 
vith  lb*  baitd  and  teeth  of  the  Steiiiomda. 


Skflflos  of  Th*^a. 

Qtogrvphical  Di$tribtttion.'-'S)it  knoiro  sp«cic»  which 


Daadia  aril  edtieAsi  ftMn  ecnAHlDn  worn  htm  dMbil 

Indies. 


DR.\OON'S  BLOOD.  [Calamcs.] 
DRAGOON.  rCAVALRY.] 

DR.\GUIGNAN,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  do- 
pattmcnt  of  Var.  It  is  on  the  river  Pis.  or  Nartuli,  or 
Artuby,  which  falls  into  the  Argens,  416  miles  in  a  straight 
lino  south-.south-cast  of  Paris,  or  532  miles  by  the  road 
through  Lyon.  Valence.  Avimon,  Aix,  and  BrkooUes;  ia 
4S-  32'  N.  lat,  and  6*  B^kong. 

It  has  been  snppoaed  by  some,  but  without  sufficient 
reason,  that  Dtagufgiian  Is  on  the  site  of  the  Forum  Voco- 
iiii  of  the  Romans :  it  is  however  a  place  of  cansnlci aMo 
antiquitT,  having  been  mentioned  in  the  titles  of  the  e.irliest 
counts  of  Provence.  Little  historical  iiiti  rcst  is  att.iclied 
to  it.  Before  the  Revolution  there  wero  many  religious 
hoases  here:  tbe  Reformed  Dominicans,  Augustinian 
CSanona.  Cordeliers,  Minims,  and  Capuchins  had  convents ; 
that  ef  the  Dominicans  was  very  handsome;  and  there 
w«te  amioetiea  ibr  Ursulinea  and  the  nuna  of  the  Visita- 
tion. The  prieatt  of  the  Christian  doctrine  had  the  dlreetioii 
of  a  college,  and  there  was  a  tolerably  well-built  hoipitaL 
Tlio  bishop  of  Frejus  had  a  palace  here.  The  town  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain  anrruunded  by  an  amphitheatre  o| 
hills  covered  with  vines  and  oUvo  trees.  It  is  tolerably  well 
built,  and  not  badly  laid  out:  it  is  adorned  with  numeroua 
and  copious  fountains  and  many  rows  of  tree^  There  is  a 
clock-tower  built  upon  a  precipitous  limestone  rock,  which 
crowns  a  small  eminence  and  rises  as  high  as  tbe  roofii  of 
the  houses.  The  populatinii  hi  1832  was  9070  Ibr  the  town* 
or  f  894  Air  the  vhola  oanmnne :  the  inhabitants  manulhe« 
tm  aaane  woollen  clothe,  leather,  stockings,  silks,  wax- 
eandlaa.  and  eartlienware  :  there  .ire  many  oil-mills.  The 
environs  produce  excellent  fruit  and  wines:  gypsum  is 
abundant,  and  there  are  Ktone  quarries  in  which  large  blocks 
of  stone  are  (luari  ie<l.  There  arc  a  library,  a  cabinet  of 
medals,  a  inuseum  of  natural  history,  containing  chiefly  the 
minerals  of  the  department,  a  botanic  garden,  a  ni^h  school, 
an  agricultural  ^^cciety,  and  several  prisons  and  foundling 
haepitab;  the  IbundliDga  are  chielly  illegitimate  cbildieii. 

tW  ■mMdiatament,  wkkh  h  astoiamb  had  in  1B3S  • 
population  of  86,709. 

DRAIN.  [SiwSK.] 

DRAINING.  As  a  certain  qttantitj-  of  moisture  is  essen- 
tial to  vegetation,  so  an  exces.^  of  it  is  highly  detriiaentat. 
In  the  renunal  of  this  excess  consists  the  art  of  draining;. 

Water  may  render  land  unproductive  by  covering  it  en- 
tirely or  partially,  forming  lakes  or  bogs;  or  there  may  be 
an  excess  of  moistura  diffused  through  the  soil  and  sta£* 
nating  in  it,  by  which  the  fibres  of  ue  roots  of  all  planbl 
which  are  notamutic  are  injured,  if  not  destroyed. 
,  _Fnn  ttMH  oinicDt  cMim  «f  lofertiUty  aiiio  ttaiw 
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dilftrctit  branches  of  the  ut  of  diaiwDKk        iMiiihv  to 
be  aenuately  notices). 

1.  To  drain  Und  whirl,  is  il  mtled  or  rendered  marshy  by 
water  eooiae  ov«r  it  ftoiu  a  higher  tovel.  and  having  no 
adaquBie  oatlet  below.  .       .  ^ 

2.  To  drain  land  whore  tprings  riaa  to  UM  eutllue,  Md 
where  there  are  no  natural  channels  fc*  the  Water  to  ran 
oflf. 

3.  To  drain  land  w  hich  is  wet  from  its  impervious  nature, 
nml  wiifii-  thi'  evaporation  is  not  suffleieat  to  eiirjr  fl# ell 
the  water  supiilic-d  by  snow  and  rain. 

Tlie  fir.l  branch  includes  all  those  extensive  operations 
where  large  tract*  of  land  are  reclaimed  by  nican«  nf  cm- 
bankraenta,  eanel^  iliiieee,  end  taiUs  to  raise  the  water  ur 
wliere  deepcuuertvoiwU  are  made  through  hills  which 
Ibrmed  a  natmal  dam  or  barrier  to  the  water.  Such  works 
nre  generally  undertaken  by  associatiune  under  the  miction 
of  ;he  Kovcrnraent,  or  by  the  government  iteelf ;  few  indi- 
vuliiiiU  Uiin;;  po>M•^sL•(l  of  sulliciont  capital,  <ir  hiivinj;  the 
pinver  loobhgf  all  whosf  interests  arc  uftV'cted  liy  the  (iruitl- 
iiig  of  the  lanJ  to  pive  their  consent  and  affurd  assistance. 
In  the  British  dominions  there  is  no  dillicuUy  u»  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  the  legislature  to  any  undertaking  vhich 
Bppeara  likely  to  bo  of  public  benefit.  In  every  8.ession  of 
jNirUaniCflt  ecle  arc  passed  giving  certain  powers  and  pri- 
vihigee  to  companies  or  tndividaals,  in  order  to  enable  thorn 
to  put  into  exeeation  exlenaive  plans  of  draining.  That 
rxtonsivc  draining  in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Hunt^ 
infrdun,  Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bedford  Lkvki.,  was  con- 
fided to  the  nianairement  of  a  chartered  corporation,  with 
Cuiwiderntiln  po\ver>.  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  scvi  ii- 
toenth  century,  and  by  this  means  an  immense  extent  of 
tend  has  been  rendered  highly  productive,  whidi  befijTe 
waa  nothing  but  one  continued  marsh  or  fen. 

In  the  viulevs  of  the  J  ora,  in  the  canton  of  Neufchatel 
in  S  witzerlancl.  whidi  are  noted  for  thrir  indnsti/  and  pros- 
])urity,  and  where  the  mvnufheture  of  walehee  n  eo  exten- 
sive as  to  supi)ly  a  great  part  of  Europe  with  this  useful 
article,  extensile  lakes  ami  marshes  huvo  been  completely 
laid  rlrv,  h\  ui  ikini,'  a  tunnel  through  the  solid  rock,  and 
forming  an  outlet  tor  the  waters.  All  these  operations  re- 
quire the  science  and  exnericnce  of  civil  engineers,  an<l 
cannot  be  undertaken  wiliiout  great  means.  The  greater 
part  of  the  lowlands  in  the  Neuerlands.  especially  in  the 
prothiee  of  BoUand,  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  eea,  or 
the  riven  which  Itowed  over  them,  by  embanking  and 
draining,  and  are  only  kept  from  (loode  by  a  CWttlattt  at- 
tention to  the  works  originally  erected. 

AV I  t  ro  the  land  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea  at  hii^h  water, 
ond  without  the  smallest  eminence,  it  requires  a  constant 
removal  ol"  tin;  \ratcr  which  pereuhites  throuj;h  the  banks 
or  accumulates  by  rains;  and  thia>  t-ati  only  be  eileclcil  by 
sluices  and  mills,  as  is  the  case  in  the  fens  in  England. 
The  water  is  collected  lit  ntimerous  ditches  and  canaK  end 
led  to  the  ^wints  where  il  can  most  conveniently  be  die- 
charged  over  the  banka.  The  milto  commonly  erected  tot 
this  purnitse  ere  saiaU  windrailli»  whidi  turn  a  kind  of 
perpetual  screw  made  of  wood  several  feet  in  diameter, 
on  a  solid  axle.  Tlni>  screw  fits  a  semicircular  trough 
which  lies  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  30"  with  the  horizon. 
The  lower  pari  dijis  into  the  water  below,  and  by  its  revolu- 
tion disehart^es  the  water  into  a  resen  oir  above.  All  the  fric- 
tion of  pumps  and  the  consequent  wearing  out  of  the  ma- 
chinery is  thus  avoided.  If  the  mills  are  properly  con- 
structed, they  require  little  attendance,  end  work  night  and 
day  whenever  the  wind  blows. 

In  hilly  eountriei  it  tometimce  hinpent  that  die  vaten» 
whieh  ran  down  the  elopee  of  the  htue  eolleet  in  the  bot- 
toms where  there  is  no  outlet,  and  where  the  soil  is  impervi- 
ous. In  that  case  it  may  sometimes  be  laid  dry  by  cutting 
a  sufficient  thin  ncl  all  round,  to  intercept  the  waters  as 
thoy  flow  down  and  to  carry  them  over  or  through  the  lowest 
part  of  the  surrounding  barrier.  If  there  are  no  very  sbun 
dant  spnnga  in  tiie  bottom,  a  few  ditches  and  ponds  will 
suffice  to  dry  the  soil  by  evaporation  from  their  burfaoe.  We 
shall  aee  that  this  principle  may  be  applied  with  great  advan- 
tage in  many  cases  where  the  water  could  not  be  drained  out 
oreonaiderabie  holkiwa  if  it  wen  allowed  to  run  into  than. 

ynten  there  are  liferent  leveie  at  whidi  the  water  ia 

Cnt  up,  the  draining  should  always  bo  begun  at  the  highest ; 
e«U6e  it  may  happen  that  when  this  is  laid  dry,  the  lower 
inaynothaveag^teKfleMef  water.  Atillafanta»ifth» 


water  is  to  be  raised  by  incchnnical  power,  there  is  a  saving 
in  raising  it  from  the  highest  level,  matead  of  letting  it  ran 
down  to  a  lower  fhnn  wkieb  it  ha*  to  be  reiied  so  much 

higher. 

In  draining  a  great  extent  of  land  it  is  often  nt  ce<-ary 
to  widen  and  deepen  livers  and  alter  their  course ;  and  not 
nnfinquently  the  water  cannot  be  let  ofT  without  being 
carried  bv  meaniof  tunnela  nnder  the  bed  of  some  river, 
the  level  of  which  Is  above  that  of  the  land.  In  more 
confined  operations  ca-l-iron  pipes  are  often  a  cheap  and 
ea-iv  lucatiM  of  effecting  tins.  Thev  may  be  bent  in  a  curve 
so  as  not  to  impede  the  oouiae  of  the  river  or  the  nnvigation 
of  a  canal. 

Tlie  draining  of  land  which  is  rendered  wet  hy  sprir.ps 
arising  from  under  the  soil  is  a  branch  of  more  general 
application.  The  principles  on  which  the  opor.uions  are 
cerriad  on  apply  as  well  to  a  small  Held  ait  to  the  greatest 
extent  of  land.  The  olqeet  is  to  find  the  rendieet  dmnnds 
by  which  the  superfluous  water  may  be  carried  off ;  and 
for  this  purpose  an  accurate  knowlcilgc  of  the  strata  ihrough 
which  tlie  springs  rise  is  indispensHblc.  It  would  bo  n.-,e- 
less  labour  merely  to  let  the  water  run  into  drams  al^cr  it 
has  sprung  through  the  soil  and  apinars  at  the  surface, 
as  Ignorant  men  frequently  attempt  to  do,  and  thus  carry  it 
off  after  it  has  already  soaked  the  soil.  But  the  oritrin  of 
the  springs  must,  if  possible,  be  detected  ;  and  one  single 
drain  or  ditch  judiciously  disposed  may  lay  n  great  extent 
of  land  dry  if  it  cuts  off  the  springa  beCore  they  run  into 
the  eoH.  Abundant  springs  whieh  flow  eontinually  fliene- 
rally  proceed  from  the  outbreaking  of  some  porous  stratum 
in  which  the  waters  were  confined,  or  through  natur.il 
crevices  in  rocks  or  impervious  earlh.  A  knowlcdf^'e  uf  the 
geology  of  llio  country  will  preaily  assist  in  tiaiin^  this, 
and  the  springs  may  be  cut  off  w  ith  proaler  certauiu .  Hut 
it  is  not  Uieee  main  springs  which  give  the  greatest  trouble 
to  an  experienced  drainer ;  it  is  tho  various  land  springs 
which  are  sometimes  branches  of  the  former,  and  ufieo 
original  and  independent  springs  arising  from  sudden  varia- 
tions in  the  nature  of  the  soil  and-subeuL  The  annexed 
diagram  representing  a  section  of  an  nneven  eurftee  of 
land  will  explain  the  nature  of  the  itrala  whidi  ptoduee 
springs. 


Siippose  A  .\  a  porous  sub.-tance  through  which  the 
water  filtrates  readily;  BB  a  stratum  of  loam  or  clay  iui- 
[  pervious  to  watijr.  The  water  which  conies  tliruuyh  .-\  .\ 
,  will  rnn  aloni^  the  surface  of  BB  towards  S  S,  where  it  w  ili 
spring  to  the  surface  and  form  a  lokc  or  boy  between  S 
and  S.  Suppose  another  gravelly  or  pervious  «>tmium 
under  the  last,  as  CCC  bending  as  here  represented,  and 
filled  with  water  running  into  it  from  a  hieber  level ;  it  i» 
evident  that  this  stratum  wfll  be  saturated  with  water  up 
to  the  dotted  line  E  F  F»  whidi  is  tho  level  of  tho  peilU  m 
the  lower  rock,  or  impervious  stratum  D  D,  where  the  wrmter 
can  run  over  it.  If  the  stratum  BR  ha.s  any  crence*  in  it 
below  the  doited  line,  the  water  will  rise  through  these  to 
the  surface  and  form  springs  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  or  bog:  and  if  B  B  were  bored  through  and  n  pipe 
inserted  rising  up  to  the  dotted  line,  as  co,  the  waiei  \^  ..i  l  l 
rise,  and  stand  at  o.  If  there  were  no  springs  at  S  S  the 
spare  below  the  dotted  line  might  still  bo  filled  with  water 
risinff  from  the  almtom  CC  C.  But  if  the  boring  took  pUee 
at  G  the  water  wonld  not  rise,  but  on  the  eentmry.  if 
there  were  any  on  the  surface,  it  would  be  carried  down  to 
the  porous  stratum  E  CC,  and  run  off.  Thus  in  one  situa- 
ti 1  11  111  ring  will  bring  water,  and  in  another  it  Wd\  take  it 
oil  I  lii^  principle  bein^  well  undcrstoixl  will  greatly  faei- 
liiite  all  rlrLiiMiiig  of  sprini^s.  Wherever  wnter  springs  thete 
must  be  a  pervious  and  an  impervious  stratum  to  cause  it, 
and  the  water  either  runs  over  the  impervious  surface  or 
rises  through  the  crevices  in  it  When  the  Hne  of  the  springs 
is  found,  aa  at  S  S,  the  obvious  remedy  is  to  cut  a  cbeaaoel 
with  a  suiBeient  deoUvity  to  take  <^  the  water  in  a  dineiiMk 
aeromthiatbM^  and  aunkthrooghtlie  porous  soil  atlhe«ur- 
&cointo  the  lower  impervious  earth.  Tlie  jlace  for  tliis 
channel  is  where  the  porous  soil  is  the  sliailowest  abow 
thahveakiqf  oul^  ao  aim  mqniw  dm  least  depth  «f  dmin; 
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but  tbe  wImI  stratum  must  be  reaebed.  or  the  draiiung 
will  be  imperfect.  It  is  hy  attending  to  all  ihcse  cir- 
cumslanees  that  Elkingtou  imiuired  his  celebrity  in  drnin- 
iiix;,  and  that  ho  has  hecn  rdiisi.ltTcil  ai  thv  lather  nC  tlit- 
system.  It  is  however  of  miirii  curlier  invention,  and  is 
tcK)  i'lus  not  to  liavo  .struck  !iny  oriL"  who  seriouslv  con- 
.«^i'l>  i  wl  the  subjcrt.  In  the  practical  application  of  the 
pnaciplo  great  ingotmity  and  skUl  may  be  displayed,  and 
the  dcsitrcd  eiEect  may  be  produced  more  or  len  completolv, 
•ad  at  a  {peeter  or  less  expense.  Ibe  dMet  of  o  tonntilfe 
•ad  praoticd  drainwr  is  alwiisinQ  irortli  Iho  ooit  •!  which 
is  may  be  obtained. 

When  tlioro  is  :i  great  variation  in  the  s-oil,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  fitid  liiiy  main  line  of  springs,  it  is  bi-st  to  pron-i  rl 
cxpcriaiLTitiiUy  byniiiking  ])its  a  ft  w  A.-i-t  deoji,  ur  liv  boring 
in  vunuu.s  paru  where  water  appears,  observing  the  lL-\tl  ;it 
which  the  water  stand*  in  these  pits  or  bores,  as  wvW  as  tlie 
n-iture  of  the  mil  taken  out.  Thus  it  wfll  generally  be  easy 
t  )  ascertain  whence  the  water  arises,  andhoiwit  msy  oelet  on. 
Wheo  then*  is  a  niouiid  of  ligbt  soil  ovar  •  more  mBpcr^-ious 
•timtom,  the  springs  will  break  out  tSl  ronnd  the  edge  of 
the  raound  ;  a  drain  laid  round  thu  base  will  take  off  all  the 
water  wincli  arises  from  this  ranse,  and  the  luwcr  part  of 
tl.f  hmd  will  be  efiei  tnally  liiid  dry.  So  likewise  where 
there  is  a  liollow  or  di-pn-s.siou  of  ulueh  the  bottom  is  clay 
with  sand  in  the  \ipper  pirt,  a  drain  laid  along  the  edge  of 
the  hollow  and  can  icd  round  it  will  prevent  the  water  run- 
ning down  into  it,  and  forming  a  marsh  at  the  bottom. 

When  th«  drains  cannot  be  carried  to  a  sufficient  depth 
to  take  the  wator  out  of  the  porous  stratum  latiiratod  witihit, 
it  is  often  useful  to  bore  numerous  holes  with  an  auger 
in  the  bottom  of  the  drain  through  the  stiffer  soil,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  explained  in  the  diagram,  the  wa- 
ter will  either  rise  tluroiigli  these  lion  s  into  the  drains  and 
by  earricdoff,  and  the  natural  springs  will  be  dried  up,  or 
it  will  sink  down  through  them  as  at  G,  in  the  ^>tiion, 
if  it  lies  above.  lUllBOthod  is  often  advantageous  in 
the  draining  of  peat  mosses,  which  generally  lie  on  day 
or  stiir  loam,  witn  a  layw  of  gravel  between  the  loam  and 
the  peat,  the  whole  lying  in  a  basin  or  hoUov,  and  ofton 
on  a  declivity.  Tlie  peat,  though  it  retains  water,  is  not 
j)er\iou»,  and  drains  maybe  cut  into  it  which  will  hold 
water.  When  the  drains  are  iour  or  live  feet  deep  and 
the  peat  is  mu'  h  rieeper,  holes  are  bored  <lown  to  the  clay 
below,  and  the  water  is  pressed  up  through  tiiese  lioles,  by 
the  weight  of  the  whole  body  of  peat,  into  the  drains,  by 
which  it  is  carried  off.  The  bottom  of  the  drains  is  some- 
times choked  with  loose  sand,  which  flows  up  with  the  water, 
and  thejr  reqoirs  lo  be  cleared  repeatedly}  bnt  this  soon 
ceases  dier  the  Bnt  nuh  is  past,  and  the  water  rises 
slowly  and  regularly.  The  surface  of  the  peat  being  drie<l, 
dressed  with  Time,  and  ron'-olidated  with  earth  and  gravel, 
soon  bceoiiicH  productive.  If  the  soli,  whatever  be  its  na- 
ture, can  bcdrauitid  to  a  certain  depth,  it  is  of  no  ronsecjuenec 
what  water  may  be  lodged  below  it.  It  isonlyvsliLn  it  rises  so 
as  to  stagnate  about  the  roots  of  plants  that  it  is  burtfUL 
I^nd  may  be  drained  so  mnohas  10  b«  dotorionlod,  «s  txpo- 
rience  has  shown. 

When  a  single  largo  and  deep  drain  will  prodnea  tiM  de> 
sired  effect,  it  is  much  better  than  when  there  are  seven! 
smaller,  as  large  drains  are  more  easily  kept  open,  and  hat 
loiiLjer  than  smaller;  but  this  is  only  the  ease  in  tapping 
main  t>prings,  for  if  the  water  i-"*  djtFiiscd  Ihrwugh  the  sur- 
rounding scol,  numerous  small  drains  are  more  effective: 
but  as  soon  as  there  ui  a  suliieient  body  of  water  collected, 
tbe  smaller  drains  should  run  into  larger,  and  these-  into 
main  drains,  which  sbouhl  all,  as  fiar  as  is  practicable,  unite 
in  one  principal  outlet,  bv  which  means  there  will  be  less 
chance  of  their  being  choked  up.  When  the  water  springs 
into  a  drain  fhim  Mow,  it  Is  bMt  to  flll  up  that  part  of 
the  drain  which  lies  almve  the  stones  or  other  materials 
winch  fnrin  the  chauntl  with  solid  earth  well  pressed  in, 
and  made  impervious  to  within  a  few  inches  of  thu  bottom 
of  the  furrows  in  plon|;hcd  land,  or  the  sod  i  n  pastures  ; 
because  tbe  water  running  along  the  surface  apt  to  carr\ 
loeoo  earth  with  it,  and  choke  the  drains.  When  the  water 
comoa  in  by  the  side  of  the  drains,  loose  stones  or  gravel,  or 
mof  ponMs  nateiial,  should  bo  laid  in  them  to  the  line 
where  the  water  oones  in,  anda  litflo  abate  it,  over  which 
the  earth  may  be  rammed  in  tight  so  as  to  aUoW  tho  horses 
to  vralk  over  the  drain  without  sinking  in. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  water  collected  fr rm 
•prings  whi<di  caused  manhes  and  boos  below,  by  being  «u- 


ried  in  now  ( lumiiel.<i,  may  be  usefully  employed  in  irn- 
gnting  till-  land  which  it  rendered  l)arren  before;  not  only 
removing  the  cau-e  of  barrenness,  but  adding  positive  fer- 
tility.  In  this  case  the  lower  grounds  must  have  numcrotii 
drains  in  in  order  that  the  water  let  on  to  Irri^ie  it 
may  not  stqgnate  upon  il;  but  run  off  after  it  has  answerad 

lUpnipOMB. 

The  third  tnaneb  In  tbe  art  of  drainin^r  is  the  removal  of 
water  ftt>m  impen-ious  Sijils  which  lie  flat,  or  in  hollows, 
where  the  water  from  rain,  snow,  or  dews,  which  can- 
not sink  into  the  s-nd  on  account  of  its  itnpcr\  ions  nature, 
and  "hip  h  cannot  bo  carried  off  by  uvaporalion,  runs  along 
;  the  surface  and  sia^'nates  in  every  depression.  This  is  by 
I  (ar  the  most  expensive  operation,  in  copsoquence  of  the 
number  of  drains  required  to  lay  the  Burfiice  drv,  and  the 
necessity  of  filling  Lhem  with  porous  substanee%  through 
which  the  surlhoe  water  can  nenetrate.  It  requires  mnrh 
skill  and  ptaotico  to  lay  out  the  drains  so  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  cAfeet  at  the  least  expense.  There  is  often  a  l.ner 
of  light  earth  immediately  over  a  substratum  of  clav,  and 
after  continued  rains  this  soU  becomes  filled  with  water, 
hko  a  sponge,  and  no  heaUby  vegetation  can  take  place. 
In  this  case  numerous  drams  must  be  made  in  tho  subsail, 
and  over  tlie  draining  tiles  or  bushes,  which  may  be  laid  at 
the  boUoia  of  the  drains,  loose  gravel  or  broken  stoties 
must  be  Laid  in  to  within  a  foot  of  the  surface,  so  that  tbe 
ploujjh  shall  not  reach  them.  The  water  will  sndoally  sink 
mto  these  drains,  and  be  carried  off,  and  tlm  looso  wot  aoQ 
will  become  firm  and  dry.  In  no  oa»o  is  tho  adTantagO  of 
draining  more  immefliately  appiufut. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  a  field  is  absolutely  le\-el ;  tbe  first 
thing  therefore  to  be  a.s^-ertained  is  the  greatcfl  iiieluiation 
and  Its  direction.  For  this  purpose  there  is  an  insirument 
Msontial  to  a  drainer,  with  which  an  accurately  horizontal 
line  can  be  ascertained,  by  means  of  a  plummet  or  a  spirit 
level.  A  auffioient  Ml  may  thus  be  found  or  artificially 
made  in  the  drains  to  carry  off  the  water.  Tho  next 
oUeot  is  toamnn  diaiu  lo  that  each  shall  collect  as  much 
or  the  water  in  too  soil  as  possible.  Large  drains,  except 
as  main  drains,  are  inadmissible,  since  it  is  '  ,  tljM.  rice 
that  tho  water  is  to  come  ui,  and  two  sniail  drains  will 
collect  more  than  a  larger  and  deeper.  The  depth  should 
be  such  only  that  the  plough  may  jiot  reach  it,  if  the  land 
is  arable,  or  the  feet  of  cattle  tri  ad  it  in,  if  it  1)0  in  pasture. 
All  the  drains  which  are  to  collect  the  water  should  lie  aa 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  inclination  of  the  surface 
as  is  consistent  with  a  sufficient  fall  in  the  drains  to  make 
them  run.  One  fbot  is  sufRcient  lUl  Ibr  a  drain  300  Ibet 
in  length,  provided  the  drains  be  not  more  than  20  feet 
apart  The  main  drains,  by  being  laid  obliquely  across 
the  fall  of  tho  ground,  wdl  heln  to  takeoff  apart  of  the 
.surface  water.  It  is  evident  tlial  the  drains  can  seldom 
be  in  a  straight  line,  unless  the  ground  be  perfectly  e\en. 
Thev  should,  however,  never  have  sudden  turns,  but  be  bent 
gradually  where  the  direction  is  changed.  The  flatter  the 
surflice  and  the  stiffer  tho  soil,  tho  greater  number  of  drains 
will  bo  required.  It  is  a  common  practice  with  drainers  to 
run  a  main  drain  diraotly  down  tho  slope,  however  rapid, 
and  to  carry  smaltor  drains  into  this  alternately  on  the 
ririlt  and  left,  which  they  call  hernntr-bnne  fashion.  But 
tms  can  only  be  approved  of  where  the  ground  is  nearly 
level,  and  where  there  is  very  little  fall  for  the  main  drain. 
A  consideralilo  fall  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible; 
and  every  drain  .should  lie  oblnjuely  to  tbe  natural  run 
of  the  water.  It  generally  happens  that,  besides  surface 
water,  there  are  also  some  land  springs  arismg  fjrom  a 
variation  in  the  soil ;  these  should  be  carefully  ascertained, 
and  the  drains  should  be  so  laid  as  to  cut  them  off. 

In  drsining  day  land,  where  there  is  only  a  layer  of  a 
fWw  inches  of  looser  soil  over  a  solid  clay  which  the  plough 
never  stir?,  tho  drtiins  need  not  be  deeper  llian  two  feet  in 
the  solid  clay,  nor  wider  than  they  can  be  made  without 
the  sides  falling  in.  The  ronimon  draining  tile,  winch  is  a 
flat  tilc  beat  in  the  form  of  half  a  cylinder,  and  which  can 
be  made  at  a  very  cheap  rate  with  tno  patent  machine,  is 
the  beat  for  extensive  surface  draijung.  In  solid  clay  it 
requires  no  flat  lile  under  it,  it  is  merely  an  arch  to  carry 
the  loose  stones  or  earth  with  which  Uie  dram  is  filled  up. 
Loose  round  stonsa  or  pebbles  ars  tlm  best  where  tbey  can 
be  procured ;  and  in  default  of  them,  bushes,  heath,  or  straw, 
may  be  laid  immediately  over  the  tiles,  and  the  most  porous 
earth  that  can  Ic  ^  ji  mustbe  u»cd  to  fill  t!ie  drains  r.p  the 
Stiff  day  vbicU  was  dug  out  must  be  taken  away  or  spread 
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over  tlie  sill  fare  ;  for  if  it  were  put  in  tho  drain,  it  would 
defeat  ihc  object  in  vtow  l>y  jircvenlins;:  tho  walcr  from 
running  into  it  from  above.  In  i^ravs  latitl,  tho  s  .d  may 
be  laid  over  thu  drain,  after  it  has  been  fiUcd  up  so  as 
to  form  a  slight  ridge  over  it.  This  will  aooD  sink  to  a 
level  withi  U»  tuifiioe^andiD  tin  mma  tioBe  ■emu  to  catch 
the  wtw  ta  it  runs  down.  To  nve  the  expense  of  stone  or 
tiles,  drains  are  frequently  made  six  inches  wide  at  the 
lioitom,  a  narrow  i  liannel  is  cut  in  tlic  solid  clay,  two 
or  tliree  inihe>  wide  an<l  six  dui'i),  Ifaving  a  shoulder  oucach 
side  to  support  a  M>d  which  cut  so  ais  to  fit  the  drain,  and 
rests  on  tho  shoulders:  this  sod  keeps  the  earth  from  filUiiL; 
the  channel ;  and  the  water  readily  finds  its  way  throuf^h 
it,  or  between  it  and  the  side*  of  the  drain.  It  is  filled  up 
at  dMcnbed  before :  tudi  draioa  are  made  at  a  small  ex- 
pense, and  vill  la«t  fat  manyyears. 

"Where  the  elay  not  sufficientlv  tenacious,  the  bottom 
of  ilio  drain  ii  sometimes  «!Ut  with  a  sharp  angle,  and  a 
twisted  n>i>oi)f  strawis  thrust  into  it.  Tin-,  ki  ejis  tho  earth 
from  fiiliiiig  in,  and  thu  running  of  tlie  wattr  keeps  the 
channel  open;  the  straw  nut  lu'ini;  exiinscd  to  the  air, 
xemains  a  long  timo  without  decaying.  This  is  a  comiuou 
node  of  draining  in  Norfolk,  SufTolk,  ai^  Essex. 

The  beat  matariab  for  Wee  main  drains,  where  tliey  can 
1m  procured,  are  flat  atone*  wliich  readily  split,  and  of  which 
a  square  or  triangnlar  channel  is  ibrmed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  drain.  If  the  drain  is  made  merelv  at  a  trunk  to  carry 
otV  I  hi-  waur,  it  is  best  to  fill  it  up  with  tirth.  well  jiressid 
in,  over  the  rliannel  made  by  the  stones  ;  but  if  it  serves 
fur  rLTeiviui;  the  v^•ater  ihruiigh  the  sides  or  flora  the  top, 
fraguieni^  of  »tuiw  bhuuld  be  thruwn  over  it  to  a  certain 
lieight,  and  the  earth  put  over  these.  A  very  useful  draining 
tile  it  usedio  Uerkshire  and  other  places,  which  requires  no 
flat  til*  under  it,  evcu  in  loose  suils,  because  it  hasa  flat  foot 
to  rest  on.  fortnc<l  of  tlie  tvo  thick  edgea  of  the  tile,  which, 
nearly  meeting  when  the  tile  ia  bent  round,  ftm  the  foot. 
Tlie  section  of  the  tile  is  like  a  horse-shoe.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  drains  where  tlie  water  springs  upwaids.  and  it  is  less 
apt  to  slip  out  of  its  place  tlian  the  eutnnum  tile.  They 
are  usually  made  twelve  or  thirteen  ir.elies  lu  length,  hut 
they  arc  more  expensive  than  the  co:nuu  n  tiles. 

In  dniiiing  fields  it  is  usual  to  make  ttic  outlets  of  the 
drain*  in  the  ditch  which  bounds  them.  The  fewer  outlets 
thoie  are.  the  leta chance  there  ia  of  their  being  choked: 
they  should  fidi  into  the  ditch  at  2  It.  flron  tfaeliottom.  and 
a  wooden  trunk  or  one  of  stone  should  he  laid  to  that  the 
water  uiay  be  discharged  without  carrying  the  soil  from  the 
side  uf  the  iliieii.  Il  there  i>  water  ill  the  ditch,  it  shouhl 
bo  kept  below  the  in-mth  of  the  drain.  The  oullels  of  all 
(iiaiiis  >,h>iuM  be  repeatedly  examined,  to  keep  tliem  ilear; 
for  wherever  water  remains  ni  n  drain,  it  will  soon  de- 
Xange  or  choke  it.  The  drams  should  be  su  arranged 
or  ttuned,  that  tho  outlet  shall  meet  the  ditch  at  anobtute 
angle  towards  the  lower  part  where  the  water  run*  to.  A 
drain  brought  at  right  angles  into  •  ditch  moat  necesaarily 
soon  be  choked  by  the  deposition  of  sand  and  earth  at  its 
mouth. 

As  the  draining  of  we!  clay  soils  is  the  only  means  by 
vvliieli  thuy  can  be  rendered  prolitahle  as  arahh-  land,  and 
the  expense  is  great,  various  iustruments  aud  ploughs  have 
been  contrived  to  dilwinWi  manual  labour  and  expedite  tho 
work.  Of  these  one  of  the  simplest  h  the  common  mole- 
plough,  which  in  very  stiff  clay  makes  a  small  hollow  drain, 
Rom  1  ft.  lo  IS  in.  balow  the  aurface,  by  forcing  a  pointed 
iron  cylinder  horiiontally  through  the  ground.  It  makes 
a  i;!  Il  l  ueh  'h.e  clay,  and  leave*  a  cylindrietl  channel, 
tluwugli  Willi  n  ihe  water  which  enters  by  the  slit  is  carried 
ofl".  It  rc<nnrcs  great  power  to  draw  it,  oiid  can  only  be 
used  when  the  clay  IS  moist.  In  meadows  it  is  extremely 
useful,  anrl  there  it  need  not  go  more  iliuii  a  foot  under  the 
sod.  Five  to  ten  acres  of  grass  land  may  easily  be  drained 
by  it  in  a  dar-  It  is  Wiy  apt^  however,  to  be  filled  in  dry 
weather  hr  the  toil  fitUincin;  and  the  animals  from  which 
it  dMrivea  ita  name  often  no  much  damage  to  it  by  u&ing  it 
in  thoir  subterraneous  workings.  ' 

But  a  draining  plough  has  been  invented,  which,  assisted  , 
by  nuiTiiToUs  labiiuiers,  i,Tea!l\  aeeelerate^  llie  o[)eralionof 
forming:  drains,  by  cutting  them  out  in  a  re;,'ular  manner, 
wlien  ihey  are  iramedialcly  finis^hed  with  tho  usual  tools 
end  tilled  up.  Il  has  done  wonders  in  some  of  the  wet  stilT 
•oils  in  Sussex,  and  is  much  to  be  recommended  in  all  wet 
•ad  heavy  clays.  In  atony  land  it  cannot  well  be  uted. 
SlwanbBoil  plough,  intNdne«d«»  puUie  ootioe  by  Mr.  Smitli 


of  Deansion,  may  be  considered  in  some  measure  as  a  drain- 
ing pbugh,  for  it  loosens  the  subsoil,  so  lliat  a  few  main 
drains  arc  sutfu  ient  to  carry  ofl"  all  the  superfluous  moisture ; 
and  it  has  besides  the  effect  of  not  canning  oflT  more  than 
wliut  !3  superfluous.  By  means  of  judicious  drains  and  the 
U!>c  of  the  tubsoil  plough,  the  stiffest  aud  wettest  land  may 
in  time  become  tho  most  fertile. 

Tho  toots  used  in  drainiM(  aio  fow  and  aimple.  Spadei, 
with  tapering  blades  of  different  tuKs,  are  required  to  dig 
the  drains  of  tho  proper  width,  and  the  sides  at  a  proper 
angle.  Hollow  spades  are  u»cd  in  very  still  elay.  When 
the  drain  begins  to  be  very  narrow  near  the  botto  m,  h'oo-ij 
are  u*eU,  of  different  sizes,  which  are  fixed  to  handles  at 
various  angles,  more  convcnientlv  to  clear  the  bottom  and 
lay  it  smooth  to  the  exact  width  of  the  tdes,  if  these  aro 
usc<l ;  for  the  more  firmly  tho  tiles  arc  kept  in  their  placea 
by  the  lolid  sidei;  of  the  drain,  the  let*  likdjr  thejr  are  to 
bo  moved.  (Elkmgton,  Stephens,  Johnatone,  DonaMaon, 
Young,  Marshall.) 

DRAKE,  SIR  FRANCIS,  was  born  in  or  about  the 
year  1540,  in  an  hmnble  cvittaj^e  on  the  biiuks  of  the  Tavy, 
in  Devonshire.  His  father,  who  v^as  a  pi>or  and  obscure 
yeoman,  had  twelve  sons,  of  whom  Fratu  is  wxs  the  eldest. 
According  to  Camden,  who  derived  his  information  from 
Drake  himself,  Francis  Rus-^^el.  afterwards  carl  of  Bedford. 
Stood  OS  his  godfather,  and  John  Ha wkint,  a  distinguished 
navigator,  defiraycd  the  slight  expenses  of  hit  abort  school 
ediieaiion.  In  llie  days  ot  persecution  under  Queen  Mary, 
his  father,  who  was  known  in  his  neighbourhood  as  a  zea- 
lous protestatit  and  a  man  of  some  acquirements,  lied  from 
Devonshire  into  Kent,  where  Drake  vas  brought  up;  'Gf)d 
dividing  the  honour,*  says  Fuller,  '  betwixt  t\^tl  countie^ 
that  the  one  might  have  hit  birth  and  the  other  his  educa- 
tion.' Under  filbabeth  lit  fother  obtained  an  appoint* 
ment  *«ma«g  the  icnnMft  in  lha  king'a  uikj  to  lead 
prayera  to  them  f  and  soon  ^erwards  was  ordained  dea- 
con, and  made  vicar  of  Upiior  chureh  on  the  Medway,  a 
little  below  Chatham,  where  the  royal  lle«t  usually  an- 
ciiored.  I'ranci.s  thus  grew  up  among  sailors;  and  whiEe 
he  w  as  yet  very  young,  nijt  father,  *  by  reason  of  his  poverty, 
ap|irontiocd  hirn  to  a  neighbour,  the  waster  of  a  bark,  who 
carried  on  a  coasting  trade,  and  sometimes  made  voyages 
to  Zccland  and  France.'  This  master  kept  Drake  closw  lo 
hit  work,  and  *pain^  with  patience  in  his  youth,*  caft 
Fuller,  *  knit  Ae  joints  of  hit  soul,  and  made  them  more 
solid  and  compact.'  When  his  master  died,  having  no 
children  of  hi^t  own,  he  be(]ueathed  to  young  Drake  the 
bark  and  ita  enuintncnts.  \\iih  this  he  continued  in  the 
old  trade,  and  had  j^ol  together  somo  Utile  money,  and  w.vj 
in  the  fair  way  of  beeoniiiig  a  tliriving  man,  when  hi>  iina- 
gumtion  was  mllamed  by  the  exploits  of  lis  proiccior  H^ivr 
kins  in  the  New  World;  and  suddenly  sclluig  hig  hbij^i.  he 
repaired  to  Plymouth,  and  embarked  himself  and  hit  £» 
tunes  bt  that  commander'a  last  and  unfortunate  adventure 
to  the  Spanish  Main.  In  this  disastrous  expedition  Drake 
lost  all  the  money  he  bad  in  the  world,  and  suflered  not  a 
little  in  eliaracter ;  for  he  disobeyed  orders,  and  deserted 
his  superior  and  his  friend  in  (lie  hour  of  need.  He,  how- 
ever, showed  skilful  scanianship,  and  brought  the  vessel  he 
commanded — tho  Judith,  a  small  bark  of  50  tons — safely 
home.  A  chaplain  belonging  to  die  fleet  comforted  Drake 
with  the  assurance  that,  as  1m  had  been  treacherously  uaed 
hy  the  Spaniards^  he  m^ht  lawiUly  recover  in  value  upon 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  repair  his  loisses  upon  him  whenever 
and  wherever  he  could.  Fuller  says,  *  The  case  was  clear 
in  sea  di\inity;  and  few  are  .-ueh  infulels  a.s  not  to  believe 
doctrines  whuh  make  for  their  proiil.  'VVliereupijii  Drake, 
though  a  pr>or  private  man,  undertook  lo  revenire  hiiaself 
on  so  mighty  a  monarch,  who,  not  cuuleated  thai  the  suu 
riscth  nnd  setteth  in  his  dominions,  m^'  seem  to  desire  to 
make  all  liis  own  where  he  ahiueth.'  Being  readily  joioad 
by  a  nmnber  of  sea  adventnreta,  who  mustend  among  iheai 
money  enou^  to  fit  out  a  vessel,  Drake  made  two  or  three 
voyages  to  tfie  West  Indies,  to  gain  intelligence  and  learn 
the  navigation  of  those  parts;  but  Camden  adds,  lliai  he 
also  i(ot  Some  More  of  money  there,  'by  playaig  the  ?eaii,aa 
and  the  pirate.'  In  isru  lie  obtained  a  regular  conln:l^-.lDll 
from  (jueeu  Elutabeth.  and  cruised  to  some  purpose  ui  tive 
West  Indies.  In  \S7i  lie  sailed  again  for  ttie  Spanisk 
Main,  with  ihe  Pasha,  of  70  tons,  and  ihe  Swan,  of  ii  ton% 
the  united  crews  of  which  amounted  to  73  men  and  boya^ 
He  was  joined  off  the  eoaat  of  South  America  by  another 
hark, flmitlw lib «rWigh<»  With  38  mea;  and  with  Uua 
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imigniflcant  force  ho  took  and  plundered  the  town  of 
Kombre  de  Diog^  and  made  great  spoil  among  the  SpaniMi 
•hip|nng.  He  partially  crossed  the  Isthmus  uf  Danen.  and 
obtained  a  view  of  ihe  great  Pacific,  an  ocvaii  as  yt  t  closi  d 
to  Eiij^liMi  enterpri-ie  :  ami  with  his  ej'es  anxiously  (i\t.<l 
Up^jii  its  u  ati-rs,  In-  tir  ij  cil  God  to  {»rant  hiui  '  life  and  lea \  t.> 
©nee  to  liail  an  Ki)f,'lish  sliip  in  thj.-L'  seas.' 

After  tome  cxtraonlinan,  adventures,  Drake  returned  to 
EnEtanil,  with  liis  frail  barks  ab&olutely  loaded  and  crammed 
vilh  treuuTC  and  plundered  raercbandiae  ;  and  on  the  9th 
«r  August,  1573,  anchored  at  Plymouth.  II  was  a  Sunday, 
and  the  townsfolk  were  at  church;  but  when  tin-  uvws 
spread  thither  that  Drake  was  come, '  there  remained  lew 
or  no  people  with  the  preacher/ aUroniungoatlowolcoiniB 

the  Devon sluro  Ikto, 

Drake  btin^  cmjilovod  in  the  infcrral  in  the  servire  of 
the  queen  in  Ireland,  was  foroittalK'd  iu  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  Englishman  to  s<itl  on  the  Paeifle  by  one 
John  Oxenham,  who  had  sened  under  him  at  common 
■ailor  and  cook ;  but  as  this  man  mcroltr  floated  a  '  pin- 
nnee*  on  the  South  Sea,  and  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
and  executed  as  a  pirate,  hu  could  scarcely  bo  an  object  of 
•nvy. 

In  1  i7  7,  under  the  secret  sanction  of  Qm  on  Elij^beth, 
D;akr  departed  on  anotliLT  raaraudinif  exjM'iiition,  taking 
vith  him  Qto  vosseU,  ihc  largest  uf  which  was  of  100,  and 
the  smallest  of  1 5  tons.  Tlie  united  crews  of  this  miniature 
Ikot  amounted  to  IC4  men,  gentlemen  and  oulon.  Among 
th«  gmitUiMn  were  some  young  men  of  noble  fiunOiee,  who 
(not  In  nMotion  the  plnnoMr  anticipated)  'want  out  to  learn 
the  art  of  navigation/  After  nmny  adventurea  along  the 
CM:i-,ts  of  llio  South  American  coniirr -  it,  whore  some  of  his 
attacks  wltl*  compkliily  successful.  Dniiif  and  his  cboiro 
comrades  came  to  Port  Julian,  on  the  roa-t  of  I'utagonia,  j 
near  the  Siraitsi  of  Magalhaens,  where  they  were  much 
(  onit'ortud  by  11  tiding  a  gibbet  standing— a  proof  that  Chris- 
tian poople  had  boon  there  befiire  them.  Drake,  during 
hie  Itaj  m  Port  Julian,  put  to  death  '  Master  Doughtie,'  a 
gaotlanmi  of  birth  and  education,  whoaa  ftte  ia  etiU  in- 
volted  in  aome  mystery,  notwithatandins  the  laudable  en- 
dearours  of  Dr.  Southoy  to  rescue  the  ikxnc  of  one  of  <nir 
greatest  naral  heroes  frotn  the  suspicion  of  a  foul  niurdur. 

On  tlie  2l)t!i  of  August  Dnike  reached  Cajx!  Virgenes, 
fitid  sailed  ihrouRh  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  being  the 
thud  navigator  who  performed  that  passjtgo.  On  the  17th 
daj  after  making  Cape  Virgenes  h«  clear^  the  atrait,  and 
Mterad  the  Pacific  or  South  Sea.  Having  obtaiDed  an 
Jnnnaiua  hooQr  by  plondaring  the  Spanish  towns  on  the 
eoaat  of  Ghili  and  Iwnb  and  by  taking,  among  many  other 
vessels,  a  roval  galleon  called  the  '  Cacafuego,'^richly  laden 
with  plate,  he  sailed  to  the  north  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
passage  back  to  the  Atlantic,  a  little  above  California.  He 
rearhed  laf,  -IS'  N.,  where  the  oxtremv  severity  of  ihc  cold 
di-'-ouraged  his  men,  anil  he  put  back  ten  dcj,Tees,  and 
1 ok  shelter  in  Port  San  Francisco.  Atter  staying  live 
weeks  in  ihttparW  ha  dotannined  to  follow  the  example  of 
hfaxalhaens,  uid  steer  aeroaa  the  Pacific  for  the  Moluccas. 
H«  made  Temate,  one  of  tho  Iffotuaon  snmp,  in  snfety,  and 
theooa  aet  his  oonne  fbr  Java. 
From  Java  he  sailed  right  across  the  Tndkn  Ocean  to  the 

Cij^eofGuod  Hope,  wliich  he  doubled  without  aciidi-iit, 
aiid  thfnce  sl)ape<l  his  course  homewards.  He  arrivetl  at 
Plymouth  on  Sunday,  the  JGth  September,  IjT'.*,  after  an 
absence  of  two  ye«rs  and  nearly  ten  months,  during  w  hah 
be  had  circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  spent  many  months 
•n  tba  almmt  unkjiown  south-western  coasts  of  America. 
Dndta  was  most  graciouslv  received  at  court,  and  Elizabeth 
n«WHsarted  more  firmly  than  afarhariightoCnangiating  lha 
ocean  in  all  its  parts,  and  danied  the  exo1nsiv«  ri^htwhieh 
the  Spaniards  claimed  over  the  seas  and  lands  of  the  New 
World.  And  though  the  queen  yielde<l  so  far  as  to  pay  a 
considerable  «uin  out  of  the  treasure  Drake  had  brou^tht 
hom**  to  the  procurator  of  certain  merchants  who  urjjcd, 
tnf/i  xoin'j  reason,  that  they  had  been  unjustly  robbed, 
enough  was  leH  to  make  it  a  profitable  adventura  for  the 

Civateers.  At  her  orders  Drake's  ship  was  drawn  up 
ft  httla  eiaak  near  Da^fiHrd.  tbeia  to  be  paaarTed  as  a 
moiramMil  of  the  molt  maowiahle  vcTife  that  the  English 
had  ever  yet  performed :  she  partook  of  a  banquet  on  board 
the  vessel,  and  there  knighted  the  captain.  During  part  of 
tlio  vear  and  the  whole  of  1586,  Drake  was  adivtdy 

employed  agamst  FluUp  II.  on  the  ooaata  of  Spain  and  Pm-- 
tofti,  jfttlwGuaKii>kth»Ghp«d«V«idMk  lb*  W«ii  India 


islands,  and  on  the  const  of  South  Atnonr-.i,  uhero  fifrtha- 
gona  and  other  tovnis  were  taken  and  iduiidett-tl. 

In  the  conrseof  this  ex-  <  d  ti n  Drake  visilM  the  English 
colony  in  Virginia,  v  hu  h  had  been  recently  planted  by 
R:dciL;!i.  ami  fiiidiiiL:  the  colonists  in  great  distress,  ho  took 
them  on  board  and  brought  thorn  home  with  him.  It  ii 
s  ud  that  tobacco  was  first  brought  into  England  by  the  men 
who  rttHrned  from  Virginia  with  Drake.  In  1 5B 7,  when 
formidable  preparations  were  making  m  the  Spanish  ports 
for  the  invasion  of  Ena;land.  Elirnbeth  appointed  Drake  to 
the  command  of  a  ticct  efjuipped  for  the  purpose  of  desiroy- 
inp  the  ciu  i  ly's  ships  in  iheir  own  hiirli  lurs.  TTiis  force 
did  nut  exc,  <  d  thirty  Kail,  and  only  tour  were  of  the  Navy 
Royal,  the  n  >t,  wiih  ihi-  <\,  option  of  two  yachts  belonging 
to  the  Queen,  being  furnished  by  merchant  adventurors.  In 
the  port  of  Cadii,  ue  first  place  he  attacked,  he  found  sixty 
sbipa  and  many  vessels  of  inferior  sixe,  all  protected  by  land 
batteries.  Drake  entered  the  roads  on  the  moning  of  the 
1 9th  Aprilt  and  he  burnt,  sunk,  or  took  thirty  ships,  somo  of 
which  were  of  the  largest  sire;  and  it  appears  he  mi);ht 
have  <1  )iie  much  more  mischief  but  for  the  necessity  he  wna 
uador  of  securing  as  much  booty,  in  croods.  as  ho  could  for 
the  bcni  fit  of  t 111  iiiercliaiu  advcutiu e; s.  He  then  turned 
back  along  the  coast,  taking  or  burning  nearly  a  hundred 
vessels  between  Cadiz  and  Cape  St.  Vincent,  besides  de- 
stroying four  castles  on  sbona.  This  was  what  Drake  callad 
'  singeing  tho  king  of  Spain'a  heard.'  From  Cape  St  ViD> 
cent  h*  sailed  to  Uba  Tagu^  and  antaiii^  that  nver.  came 
to  anchor  near  Caseaea,  wbenee  he  sent  to  tell  the  Marquis 
Santa-Cruz,  who  was1>~ing  up  ilie  ri\  L  r  with  a  large  force  of 

f alleys,  that  he  was  ready  to  exchange  bullets  with  him. 
he  marcjitis,  w  ho  had  U'eti  apprimied  f:eneral  of  the  Armada 
prciiaring  for  tlie  iiua^iuii  uf  Kogland,  and  who  wa&e»t«t.>uied 
the  bo-it  sailor  of  Spain,  dL<-luicd  the  challenge,  and  he  died 
(the  Knglivh  wnteriit»ay  ol^-exatton  at  the  mischief  done  by 
Drake)  licfore  that  ill-biled  expedition  could  sail. 

The  operations  we  haw  brieny  related  delayed  the  aailioc 
of  that  annamentiiMte  than  ayear.  and  cava  BlhcAaili  liaie 
to  prepare  fur  her  defence.  Having  thus  perfbrmed  the 
public  service,  Drake  bore  away  to  the  Azores,  on  the  look- 
out for  the  treasure  ships  from  India,  and  he  was  to  fortii- 
iiale  as  to  fall  in  with  an  immeriisc  carrack  most  richly 
laden.  He  took  it,  of  course,  and  *  the  takinj;  of  this  ship,' 
says  a  eontemporary.  was  ol  a  greater  advantage  to  tue 
English  merchants  than  the  value  of  her  <' irgo  to  tho  cap- 
tors: for,  by  the  papers  found  on  board,  they  so  fully  under* 
stood  the  rich  value  of  the  Indian  merchandizes,  and  the 
taaaiMr  of  trading  into  the  eaatom  wwl^  that  they  after* 
wards  set  up  agtnnftil  IralBe,  and  establisned  a  company  of 
Fast  India  merchants  *  Drake  gen(  rou>ly  spent  a  c-jiisidcr- 
ablc  jiart  of  his  nrize-mouey  iii  sumiiyiiiix  the  town  of  Ply- 
month  with  good,  fresh  water,  for  intiierto  iliere  wa$  noni^ 
except  «hat  the  inhabitants  fetched  from  a  mile  distance. 

His  next  service  at  5ca\s:is  as  \  icir  adiniral  in  the  Iluet 
under  Charles  L,ord  Howard  of  Kthiigliaui,  lord  hi^h  admi< 
ral  of  England,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  clementi^ 
scattered  and  destroyed  the  'Invincible  Armacb'  of  SaaiiL 
(iUiXAiMu)  The  seamanship  of  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  nO' 
bisher  contributed  largdy  te  the  happy  result  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1589,  Drake  was  employed  as  admiral  in  an  ex- 
pedition sent  to  Portugal,  in  the  lioj)!'  of  expelling  tlie  Spa- 
niard*, who  had  taken  pi  s-ession  of  that  kingdom,  by  esta- 
blishing the  claims  of  Antonio,  a  pretender,  around  whom 
the  Knglish  expt!>cl4jd  the  Purtugueiiu  would  rally.  The 
whole  expedition  was  badly  planned,  moat  miserably  sup- 

fdied  with  money  and  the  other  means  of  war,  and  but 
amoly  executed  after  the  landing  of  the  troops.  It  wai 
also  uaoaoad  bjr  emelties  unusual  emu  in  that  aga^  and  in- 
•semaMe,  notwithstanding  the  provoei^on  whMih  tlie  Eng- 
lish liad  so  recently  received  on  their  own  shores.  In  1593 
Drake  and  Sir  .John  Hawkins,  w  lio  had  good  experience  in 
those  part.s,  repri'sented  to  Elizabeth  tliat  the  best  place  for 
.striking  a  blow  at  the  gigatiite  power  of  Bpaiu  wa>i  ui  the 
West  Indies ;  and  an  expedition  thither  was  prepared,  Drake 
and  Hawkuis  sailing  together  with  twonty-8ixslup% on  board 
of  which  waa  embarked  a  land  force  under  tlie  ordaiaof  8ir 
Thoaoaa  Badterville  and  Sir  NiehoUsCliffiinL  There  wei« 
too  many  in  oommand,  and  the  oanal  bad  ooasaqaaoeai 
endued.  After  losing  time  in  debate  they  were  obliged  to 
give  up  an  utiempt  on  the  Canaries  with  some  loss.  When 
they  got  among  the  West  India  inlands  Drake  and  Hawkins 
not  only  quarrelled  but  separated  for  some  time,  and  before 
naebiDg  the  ewt  and  «f  fuerta  Kim  Htwkins  die^  Ua 
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deatli  being  K'-'^crally  attributed  to  the  ogitalion  of  his 
mind. 

One  of  Drake's  siaaile-f  >es.sfls  was  capturcil  by  the 
Spaniards,  who,  by  putting'  ihu  crew  of  it  to  llie  tortuiT,  ex- 
tracted iaformation  rcspeciinj;  iho  plans  of  the  ex|)«dit>un. 
HVhea  Dnke  attacked  ruerio  Rico  he  found  that  place 
fbUy  wwiwd  and  prepared,  and  hi*  d««perato  attack  woa 
defatted.  Staling  usvay,  he  took  and  burned  Rio  de  la 
Bacha,  Ranchcrm,  Santa  Martha,  and  Nombra  d*  DuM ; 
getting  no  greater  spoil  than  20  tons  of  iflver,  and  9  bat* 
of  gold.  Drake  remainwl  in  tliu  harbour  of  Nomliro  de 
Dio*.  a  most  unhealihy  pliu  e,  wlulu  BaslvcrviUe  wuli  a  part 
of  the  land  forces  nimte  a  \aiii  and  ruiiKuis  attempt  to  cross 
the  isthmus  of  Dohen,  la  ordur  to  plundtsr  and  destroy  tlie 
city  «f  Panama.  A  faUl  disease  broke  out  among  soldiers 
ud  aaUon*  and  soon  deprived  them  of  the  important  nut- 
vieoa  of  tbe  ehief  surgeon  of  the  fleet.  When  many  of  his 
men  and  three  of  bia  captains  had  died,  the  hardy  Drake 
bimself  fbll  sick, and  after  atruggling  some  twenty  days  with 
bis  malinly,  ai>d  tlic  grief  oecasioned  by  his  failur^t,  he  ex- 
pired on  ihe  2  7 111  of  Uv  cumber,  1595.  On  the  same  day 
the  fleet  anclwrod  at  Puerto  Bollo,  and  in  sight  of  that 
tdace,  wbiob  be  bad  fotmerlv  taken  and  plundered,  hu 
body  paeatwd  a  aaOoc'a  funani— 

The  waTM  bMani*  hU  vindtni  •hrf(« 

Tlx  ««lfi>  «<-tc  hi*  lonab: 
&at  tut  hi>  Umr  i)m  otwui  w* 

Wa<  DOl  tuaMfBtrSNb 

So  sane;  one  of  hia  adminnK  eoDtwiponmi. 

Though  the  reputation  oflmkeaa  a  akiUbl  aeaman  and  a 

bohl  (  oinmandor  wa^  de^  rvedly  great,  still,  unless  we  judge 
hiiu  by  the  circumstances  ;iad  the  standard  of  the  times,  he 
must  appear  in  many  of  his  exphiits  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  u  daring  and  skilful  bua  ancer.  (Southey,  Nav<tl 
Hitinry  ;  Han  is.  Collection  of  Voyagei.) 

DR.\KENBORCH,  ARNOLD,  was  born  at  Utrecht, 
in  1G84,  atttdied  in  that  university  under  Gra>%ius  and 
P«ter  BomiailDt  aitd  at  the  age  of  20  wrote  an  elaborate 
iBnartation  *  De  Pnrfectis  Urbis,'  which  established  hia  re- 
putation as  a  scholar.  The  beada  of  tbe  ebaptna  will  beat 
explain  the  various  bearings  and  tbe  danical  imiKntnioe 
of  ilie  s^ibject.  Ch.  1.  is  '  Dc  PriBfeclis  Urbis  in  (jenert','  in 
which  tlie  author  cNplams  the  \anuus  kinds  of  muijistrates 
at  Rome  who  bore  this  name  at  different  epochs,  their 
various  appellations,  such  as  Custos  Uibis,  &c.  2.  'De 
Pra»fectis  Urbis  sub  Rcgibns  uistitutis,'  who  were  ap- 

Sointed  by  several  kings  to  take  rare  of  the  city  of  Rome 
oring  tbeir  abiencc  in  war.  Similar  oflioera  were  occa- 
•MMUyunMinted  under  tbe  lepublie  duriug  tbeabaenea 
of  the  two  conaula.  3.  *  De  Pnaftcto  DrUa  feranira  Lir 
tinnnim  misi>a;*  this  was  also  a  tea^^onnr  maffitnte  wif- 
pointed  while  the  consuls  were  attending  tbe  latin  ftattvala 
on  the  Alban  Mount.  [Alba  Loxga..]  '  '  De  ultimo 
I'raifecto  sub  Imperutoribus  create.'  Augustus  created 
the  pennancnt  ofllce  of  prajfect  of  Rome,  which  wii^  IT;  I 
by  a  senator  appointed  by  the  emperur,  somctitncs  tor  hfe, 
■ometimei  for  a  slutrter  period.  Messala  (jorviiius  was  the 
tbe  Ant  praifiact  appointed,  bnt  he  <^oon  after  resigned,  and 
If «eenaa aneeaeded  bina.  I'unvinius,  in  bis  'AnoaW  has 
gifon  a  list  of  a*;  tbamiMta<tf  Rome  from  Aqgiiitiia  to  tbe 
Ml  of  the  cropne.  In  tbeMhnring  chaptwra  Dfiakenbereb 
explains  the  nature,  iiuporlance,  and  variona  duties  of  the 
office,  .i.  '  Do  his  qui  ud  I'rwfecturnm  Urbis  admittuntur, 
eoriiuKiue  dis^'nilate/  6.  '  I>c  Jurivl^cii ;  Ti  rcfurti  Urbis,' 
7.  '  De  Cura  Pra>fccti  Urbis  nr  i  ra  uuiiaiu.  tt.  '  De 
Cur«  Prajfccti  Urbis  circa  rodiflcia  "     i  '  Idem  circa  ludos.' 

10.  'De  variis  Ofliciis  ad  Praofectura  Urbi*  pertinenlibus.* 

11.  •  Do  Insignibus  Priefecti  Urbis.*  The  nrojfect  of  Rome 
waa  the  flntmil  maciftrate  of  the  city  anti  country  around 
M  Ikr  aa  tbe  bundreath  milUary  stone ;  be  ranked  next  to 
tlw  wnpawr.  vat  aiiMoiia  judige  in  dl  inq^ortant  causes, 
bend  appeala  from  uw  inftnor  magiafetataa.  bad  charge  of 
the  police  of  the  city,  the  superintendence  of  tbe  markets 
und  provisions,  and,  what  was  no  less  important  at  Rome, 
of  the  public  games.  He  Iwd  under  his  orders  the  'miiiles 
urbanos  et  siationarios,*  a  sort  of  luiUtia  whicli  kept  ^'uard 
m  the  city. 

This  valuable  little  work  of  Dnkenborch  has  gone 
tbtongh  several  editions;  that  of  Boreuth,  I78r,  contains 
an  extract  ftom  tbe  aittbor's  funeral  oration,  by  Professor 
Oeaterdyk,  in  wbicb  tbe  other  works  of  Dmkenborch  are 
meBtioQed.  Upon  leaving  Utrecbt  be  went  toLeyden  to 
atudy  tbe  Ur*.  bat  then  also  be  dtvoted  bis  diief  attention 


to  the  classieal  lestona  of  Parifontuf  and  dtratKmaa.  Ho 

wrote,  in  1707,  another  dissertation  'De  Officio  Prrcfecfo- 
rum  PriDtorio,'  in  winch  he  explains  and  illuvirates  the 
nature  and  duties  of  that  important  miUtary  oflicc  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  hatl  done  for  that  of  the  prefects  of  thu 
city.  Ho  states  tlie  changes  ina<le  b)  various  eniperois, 
and  lastly  by  Constantine,  who,  haTing  abolisbed  tbe  pne- 
torians,  appointed  four  pncfects  of  the  JinBlaifaia«  one  tat 
eacb  diviiion  of  tbe  empim,  vbo  ««in  auptame  magiamiaa 
witbia  their  respeetive  jansdietiDna. 

Drakenborch  undertook,  by  the  advice  of  Peter  BuimanD» 
an  edition  of  Silius  Italiciu,  which  appeared  in  1717.  On 
Hunnann's  removal  to  Leyden,  Drakenborch  succeeded  him 
in  the  chair  of  eloquence  and  history  at  Utrecht.  Hi« 
edition  of  Livy,  on  which  he  bestowed  much  time  and 
labour,  was  publishod  in  1738-46,  in  7  vols.  4to.  The  valao 
of  the  edition  lies  in  tbe  large  collection  of  various  readings, 
and  tbo  illustration  of  idioms  by  parallel  passages  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  Livy.  Tbe  test  it  decidedly  inferior 
to  that  which  is  ibtuid  in  th«  vinvetandbig  cdStioiia  fajr 
Stroth.  Raschig.  &e.  He  pablbbad  alan,  *  De  UtilitBte  et 
Fructu  liumanarum  Disciydinarum  Oratio  inauj,'uralii  ;* 
'  Oraiio  funebris  in  Mortem  Francisci  Burmanm,'  mid  other 
orations  and  dissertations,  and  also  a  '  History  of  Utrecht,* 
and  *  Genealogies  of  the  noble  l-'umilieii  of  Holland.'  He 
died  at  Utrecht  in  1747. 

DRAMA.  ATTIC  iifOfM^  an  action),  is  said  by  Aristotle 
(Poet,  iv.,  14)  to  bara  aiiaao  from  the  recitations  of  the 
leadeis  of  tbe  DiTamuiBVi.  To  undentaud  this  state- 
ment «v  mmt  hear  to  mind  that  a  Greek  tragedy  always 
oonajited  of  two  diathiet  parts ;  the  dialogue,  which  was 
written  in  Ibe  Attic  dialect,  and  corresponded  in  its  general 
features  to  the  dramatical  compositions  of  modern  liniev, 
and  the  chorus,  whu-h  tn  the  last  was  more  or  less  perv  aded 
by  Dorisms,  and  the  whole  tone  of  which  was  lyrical  rallu  r 
than  dramatical.  Wc  must  add  that  the  metre  of  the 
dialogue,  whether  Iambic  or  Trochaic,  was  staid  and  uni- 
form ;  while  tbo  choruses  were  written  with  every  variety  of 
metre.  Jn  A  word,  the  dialogue  waa  meant  to  be  recited ; 
the  cbonM  «««  intended  tol»  sung.  It  ia  obvioM  that 
theae  two  elementa  must  hsTe  had  dilferent  origins.  Tlio 
one  wsis  an  offshoot  of  the  lyric  poetry  which  spninp  up 
among  the  Dorians,  the  otiier  is  to  Iw  referred  to  ihu 
rhapsodical  recitations  which  were  peculiar  to  thu  Ionian 
branch  of  the  Greek  nation  ;  and  as  the  Athenians  sloud 
in  the  middle  between  the  lonians  and  the  Dorians,  so  the 
Attic  drama  may  lie  considered  as  the  point  of  inteiaeetion 
of  the  Ionian  and  Dorian  literatures.  Ihat  donl  Kod 
oonaequently  lyrical  poetry  abould  spring  up  among  tbo 
Dotiana  waa  a  nataral  muU  of  the  peculiar  oiganimtion 
<rf  a  Doric  sute  [Doriamo]  ;  and  tbe  Bpoa  aa  natumUy 
arose  among  the  lonians,  the  coitntnrmen  of  Homer.  (Ifift, 
nf  the  Litrraturf  •./  dreece,  in  t1ic  Lilmiy  ••f  !'■.■  .'!.! 
Knowled^r,  p.  tl  a.A  ibllowing.)  [HoMhit.]  The  Ionian 
epic  poetry,  which  was  written  in  dacolic  hexameters, 
was  recited  by  a  ijet  of  men  oiled  rhufisodittt  [Rbap- 
soov];  and  the  gnomic  and  didactic  poetry  of  Hesiod  was 
recitod  in  the  same  way.  Hut  tine  dactylic  hexameter 
WAS  not  found  suitable  fur  gnomic  poetry,  and  a  roodiftcft- 
tioa  of  it»  eonikting  alio  of  aik  Smi,  but  aoch  ftxtt  aburlAr 
by  a  hatf-tfana  tfiaii  the  daelyl.  waa  suihatttirted  fbr  it  Thia 
metre  (the  Iambic),  or  a  lengthened  form  of  it  (the 
Trochaic),  wtM  used  by  Archilochus,  Simonides  of  Amorgus, 
and  Solon,  whose  verses  were  recited  by  themselves  or  by 
rhap£odu>ts  iu  thu  some  way  as  the  epic  poetry  w  hicb  pre- 
ceded them. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  the  Dorians  was  originallv  appro- 
priated to  the  worship  of  Apollo,  but  the  pnrtieiuar  odea 
and  choruses  used  in  this  worxbip  were  in  pmeam  of  tinM 
transferred  to  the  cognate  deity,  Bacchus  (who  wattb  UIhi 
Apolkb  the  gad  of  the  aun  ^BACCHoa  and  Ikninn];  aoei 
theae  odea  and  ehoral  daneea  had,  alt  of  them,  thefr  npuw- 

sentativcs  in  the  dramatic  poetry  of  a  later  age.  (AtheneBlM^ 
p.  0.^0,  D.)  But  the  Dilhyrambus  was  ilic  earliest  species 
of  clioral  poetry  connected  with  the  worship  of  Bacelujs, 
and  it  appears  from  many  allusions,  and  iudi-cd  from  Dithj- 
rarabic  tiagments,  that  while  the  lx)dy  of  the  song  was 
composed  in  irregular  metres,  the  poet  himself,  or  some 
rhapsodist,  acting  aa  exarchus,  or  leader,  in  his  plaea^ 
recited  trochaics  as  an  introduction.  Here  then  waa  A 
mixture  of  recitation  and  chorus  perfectly  analogoua  to 
the  tragpedy  of  later  time,  which  was  probably  euggcstcd 
by  it ;  and  il  it  ia  this  muc.  m  dtmbt  sot,  that  Aristole 
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attributes  to  tbo  lehden  of  the  Ditbyrambos  the  ongin  of 
tngedy. 

We  read  of  a  lyrical  tragedy  long  beforo  Thespis,  and 
tnis  appears  to  have  been  a  modiacation  of  tho  Dithy- 
iimbti%  vith  a  Inkal  accompaniment  inat«ad  tt  Ilia  flttt»' 
muaio  toiillidi  it       originally  danced,  and  wifh  a  ttib- 
Stitution  of  men  dressed  aa  satyrs  fur  the  usual  chorus, 
whieh  alteration  is  attributed  to  Ariyn.   The  uuiou  of  this 
lyrical  tragedy  with  the  recitations  of  rhapsodisU  in  xanl  to 
havo  been  brought  nbout  by  Thespi<i,  a  contcm[Hjrary  of 
I'lsistratU'!  and  Solon,  and  may  have  been  sui^irtjated  as 
Weil  by  the  recitations  of  the  leaders  of  the  DitiiyrambuB 
as  by  tho  union  of  rhawodieal  recitations  with  Bacchic 
rites  at  the  Brauronia.   Thespis  introduced  one  actor,  an 
axarchus,  or  rbapsodist,  who,  standing  on  an  elevated  place, 
while  the  dithyrambio  efaonia  were  grouped  aiound  the 
altar  of  Bbeehus,  carried  on  a  dialogue  with  tbetn,  or  nar- 
rated some  Tnylhical  story  in  character.     The  comedy  of 
antient  Greece  ontrinatoa  in  tlio  festival  of  thu  vintnu;e, 
when  the  coutitry  people  went  from  one  village  to  another, 
in  cans  or  on  foot,  holdinc^  aloft  tho  phallus,  or  emblem 
of  productiveness,  and  indulf^ing  in  rude  jests  and  coarse 
invectives.    From  theso  eifusions  comedy  was  developed 
t-iiher  in  Megaris  or  ia  Sicily.   Its  first  u)proach  to  per- 
iectioa  waa  owing  to  the  g^iua  of  KptooarDiiUb  who  ia 
aaid  bj  Plato  {Jheattt.  p.  152  a)  to  have  botne  the  aame 
relation  to  comedy  that  Homer  did  to  tragedy.   A  similar 
comic  drama  sprung  up  about  the  same  time  at  Athens,  and 
wa^^  carric'l  lu  a  wonderful  degree  of  sir,  aiidbeuuty. 

Tile  tirnmas  of  antient  Greece  were  ahvays  performed  at 
and  as  a  part  of  the  festivul  of  Bacchus  [Didxysi a].  The 
plays  for  exhibition  liad  previously  been  submitlod  by  their 
autliors  to  a  board  of  judges,  and  approvodhy  than. 

It  would  ocenpjr  too  mocb  space  to  give  a  oomplete 
catalogue  of  the  very  numerous  works  written  on  the 
Gicokdtaouu  Aliatofioma  of  the  principal  of  theaa  will 
be  seen  M  the  end  of  the  introdaetion  to  tM  ftnrth  edition 
of  tho  TJit'atrr.  of  Ihe  GrefJ<s  (CambridfOb  1BS6,)  ftom 
vrliich  this  aioount  has  been  borrowed. 

DR.\M.\T1C  ART  AND  LITERATURE.  Of  ill  ihc 
libviai  arts,  the  dramatic  (whu^h,  indeed,  ui  its  supenur 
walks  may  bo  said  to  combine  all  the  olliers)  i^  that  which 
is  capable  at  once  of  the  greatest  comprehensiveness  and  of 
almost  endless  \-ariety.  This  will  distinctly  appear  from  an 
Bitentita  oonsideration  of  the  aereral  imnortant  ekmnita 
aasentiat  to  the  producing  of  th«  h%heit  mm  of  tbeatiioBi 
e.thibitiona. 

The  first  and  amplest  of  the  dramatte  elements  mav  be 

found  existing  in  a  high  degree  in  works  neither  intenJed  for 
the  sta'.;e  nor  capable  of  being  transferred  to  it — in  simple 
dialo'^ues.  When,  howuver,  the  i>ersons  of  the  colloquy 
deliver  thoughts  and  sentiments  which,  though  opposed  to 
each  other,  operate  no  change,  but  leave  the  minds  of  both 
in  exacUy  the  aame  Mate  in  which  they  were  at  the  com- 
BMnoemsntt  the  conversation  may  indeed  be  deaoi'villg  of 

atioBtliOii,  hot  cannot  bo  productiTo  of  any  dramatte  intetaat 
To  Bwahen  the  lattar.  the  ocmvofHitiDn  must  be  animated 

by  a  different  spirit.  For  instance,  when,  in  Plato,  Socrates 
aiks  the  sophi.st,  Hii>pias,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  beau- 
tifiil,  the  latter  promptly  returns  a  sniK'rficial  answer,  but 
is  al^erwardb  cotupellod  by  the  disguise<l  attaek.s  of  Sorrate* 
to  give  up  liis  former  definition,  and  shift  his  ground  again 
ami  again,  until,  ashamed  mid  irritated  at  the  superiority  of 
the  »age  who  has  convicted  him  of  his  ignonmM^  he  is  at 
length  reduced  to  quit  the  field.  Tbia  dialogue  u  tiot  (uily 
philosophically  inatroetive^  bat  arrorts  the  attentioB  like  a 
little  drama :  and  owing;  to  tlna  nainiatioB  in  the  piogress  of 
the  thought!!,  and  the  MlidtudewilhwUtilwa  COMOquently 
]  H,k  to  tli-  ri-,i  '!,  >.Y.p  draraatit-  character  aftho  dJalOgUM  of 
Plato  luLH  iiliv.i>si  Wen  justly  admired. 

Krota  this  we  may  conceive  tho  i^reat  charm  of  dramatic 
poetry.  'Of  all  diversions,'  obsones  the  modern  German 
critic,  Scblegel,  in  his  very  able  lectures  on  dramatic  htera- 
ture  and  art, '  the  theatre  is  undoubtedly  the  most  entertain- 
ing :  we  see  important  actions  when  we  cannot  act  impor- 
tautty  ouiaolveo:  the  higheat  olyeet  of  human  aetivi^  ia 
nan ;  and  in  the  dnuna  we  mo  men.  flmn  molivea  of 
Ihendship  or  hostility,  measure  their  powers  with  each 
other,  influence  each  other  as  intellectual  and  moral  beings, 
by  their  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  passions,  and  decidedly 
determine  their  reciprocal  relations  The  art  of  the  poet  is 
to  Bcparato  from  the  f  .lil     S  iii  ■,  i  r  docs  not  essentially 

belong  to  it;  «batever«  in  the  daily  nccessitiet  of  real  life. 


and  the  petty  ocoiipationa  to  which  they  giva  meii  isitmiait 
tlic  progNit  of  important  actiona;  and  to  eoneentrata 
within  a naimw^MOattumharafarintocalculated  to  fill 
the  minda  of  tho  heanrawith  attwitkm  and  expcHation. 

In  this  manner  it  affords  us  a  renovated  ]ii  l  ire  of  liftj  a 

compendium  of  whatever  is  animated  aiid  mtcrestmL'  in 
human  existence. 

•Nor  U  this  all.  Even  m  a  lively  verbal  relation,  it  is 
Ax-flucntly  cu -1  iihir\  to  introduce  persons  in  conversation 
with  each  other,  and  to  give  a  corresponding  variety  to  Iho 
tune  and  the  language.  But  the  gaim  which  thOflO  COBTCr- 
Katioos  still  leave  in  the  story  are  filled  iqi  w^  a  deaerip- 
lion  of  the  accompanying  circumataaoei,  or  other  particulan^ 
by  tha  peaon  who  mlalaa in  hia  own  name.  Tlie  dramatic 
poet  muat  renounce  all  anch  aaaistance ;  but  f^r  ihi*  he  is 
richly  recompensed  in  the  following  insention.  He  rerjuires 
each  of  the  characters  in  his  acn m  to  bo  represented  by  a 
real  person  ;  that  this  pcr.->on.  in  size,  a«c,  und  fiiju re,  should 
resemble  as  much  as  possible  the  ultras  whicn  we  are  to 
form  of  his  imaginary  lieing,  and  even  assume  every  paen* 
liarity  by  which  that  being  is  distinguished ;  that  even 
speech  should  be  delivered  in  a  suitable  tone  of  voice,  and 
accompanied  by  corresponding  looka  and  motioaai  and  that 
thoaa  astemol  eireumitaacee  ahoidd  ho  added  which  m 
neeamary  to  giva  tha  hearers  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  u;oing 
fbrward.  Moreover,  theae  representatives  of  the  creatures 
of  his  imagination  must  appear  in  the  costuinc  suitable  to 
their  assumed  rank,  a-re,  and  count  17 ;  parlly  thai  they  may 
bear  a  gicater  re>enil:luncc  to  them,  and  partly  because  there 
is  somethint^  characteristic  even  in  the  dresses.  Lastly,  ha 
must  SCO  them  surrounded  Ijv  a  place  which  in  some  degrea 
restiinbies  that  where,  according  to  hia  fable,  the  aotioa 
took  place ;  because  thia  aba  contributes  to  the  rawm« 
blanre:  he  pieces  th«m  on  a  aeonab  All  thia  bringa  na  to 
tho  idea  of  the  theatre.  It  if  erMent  that  in  tbc  form  of 
dramatic  poetry",  that  is,  in  the  representation  of  an  action 
by  dialogue  without  any  narration,  the  ingredient  of  a 
theatre  is  essentially  necessary.  We  allow  that  there  are 
dramatic  works  which  were  not  originally  destined  by  their 
authors  fur  the  slape,  and  which  wuul'l  not  jinxKue  any 
great  effect  on  it,  that  still  afford  great  pleasure  in  the 
perusal.  I  am,  however,  very  much  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  they  would  pruduco  the  same  strong  impnaaion 
upon  a  person  who  had  never  seen  a  play,  nor  erar  heard  a 
dMceipuon  of  one^  which  they  do  upon  ua.  We  are  accus- 
tomed, in  reading  dramatie  wnrka^  to  aupply  the  reprc8en< 
tation  ourselrea.* 

A  visible  representation,  then,  being  cs.sential  to  the  dra- 
matic form,  a  dramatic  work  may  be  considered  in  a  double 
point  of  %iew — how  far  it  is  ixx-tical,  and  liow  far  it  is  theatri- 
cal. In  considering  its  poetical  qualities  it  is  not  the  versi- 
fication and  the  ornaments  of  iaui^mage  that  w  e  have  chiefly 
in  contemplation,  but  the  poetry  m  the  spirit  and  plan  of  a 
piece ;  and  this  tnay  exist  in  a  high  degree,  when  even  it  ia 
written  in  pro&e.  To  be  poetical  in  the  higher  8cnia»  it 
muat  in  the  firat  place  ba  a  eonnaeted  whoH  and  completa 
within  itae1£  But  thia  h  merely  tfia  neaatiTe  condition  of 
the  form  of  a  work  of  art,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  nbcnomena  of  nature,  which  flow  into  one  another, 
and  uo  not  possess  an  independent  existence.  To  be  poeti- 
cal, it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  mirror  of  irlcas.  of 
thoughts,  and  feelings,  in  their  character  necessary  and 
ctemaliv  true,  though  moulded  into  an  imaginative  whole. 

But  how  docs  a  dramatic  work  become  theatrical,  or 
fitted  to  appewr  with  advantage  on  the  atage  ?  Tha 
object  pronosod  it,  to  prodiieo  an  hnpiamion  on  an  aaaem- 
blad  erawOy  to  nin  thoir  attntiont  and  aaeiie  in  them  an 
intereat  and  paraelpation.  Thia  part  of  hb  task  is  common 
to  the  poet  with  the  orator.  The  latter  attain*  bi«  end  by 
erapicuity,  rapidity,  and  force.  Whatever  cxcet:dH  tho  or- 
inary  measure  of  patience  or  comprehension,  he  roust 
carefully  avoid.  Moreover,  a  number  of  men  assembled 
together  conslitulc  an  object  of  distraction  to  one  another, 
if  their  eyes  and  ears  are  not  directed  to  a  common  object 
beyond  their  own  circle.  Hence  the  dramatic  poet,  as  well 
aa  the  orator,  muat  at  tha  veiy  ontiet  pcodnoe  an  impreeaion 
atrong  enough  to  dmw  hii  heiram  ftmn  themaetva%  and  la 
become  master,  B8  it  wen^  of  their  bodily  attention. 

'  The  grand  requisite  in  a  drama,'  remarks  Scblegel,  *  u  to 
make  the  rhythm\is  visible  in  its  progress.  WIkii  this  has 
once  been  effected,  the  jioet  may  the  sooner  halt  in  hig 
rapid  career,  and  indulge  his  own  inclinatioui.    There  are 

points  where  the  most  simple  or  artieaa  tale,  the  inspired 
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Ijre,  the  most  ^found  thoughtR  nnd  reniota  t11iMion<i,  the 
•martest  coriucation»  of  wit,  and  tlio  most  dazzling  flights 
«ra  sportive  or  ethureal  fiincy,  are  all  in  their  place,  and 
vhflre  the  willing  audience,  oven  those  who  cannot  cnnrely 
wmprahend  thmi,  Ibllow  lh«  wliol*  with  MOmdy  wr>  lik* 
•  nitne  m  harmony  with  dtur  fWUngi.  Tlw  grmt  trt  of 
tho  poet  is,  to  avail  himself  of  the  effect  of  contrasts  whoi^ 
erer  no  can, — to  txlubit  with  equal  clearness,  at  somo  times 
a  quiet  stillness,  the  musings  of  self  rontomplalion,  and 
ovon  the  indolent  resignation  of  cxlmustod  naturo,  and  at 
others  the  must  tamultUDUR  enKJiiiHH,  tho  rai^in^  Btoriii 
of  the  passions.  With  respect  to  the  theatricali  iMwever, 
W»  must  never  forget  that  much  must  bo  •ilttaA  to  the 
oqwintiwaQd  inclinaiioiu  of  the  audieaea^  and  oonaequratly 
to  the  ttatUtnal  ohanotar  hi  g«iwi«ti  and  tha  partiaular 
degneof  eivilisation.  DramatiepoetnrisinaaartaUiamMe 
the  moat  worldly  of  all ;  for,  firom  tn«  attllnaw  of  aa  In- 
spired mind  it  exhibits  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  and 
tumult  of  i^oi  ial  hfe.  Tho  dramatic  poet,  more  than  any 
Other,  is  bonnrl  to  court  pxtcriiul  f:ivoiir  for  applause.* 

It  is  important  that  we  should  enter  into  a  preliminary 
eonndaiation  of  the  distinction  vhu  li,  wc  thina,  has  been 
too  rigorously  dra«-n,  in  treating  of  dramatic  composition, 
between  the  traipc  and  the  comic  species.  Least  of  all 
tha  arta  will  the  dramatic  admit  of  that  meobaoical  mode  of 
orltica)  analysis,  to  which  indeed  tho  spirit  of  all  true  art  is 
essentially  repugnant.  We  have  already  observed,  that,  even 
oboTO  all  other  artists,  the  dramatist,  on  whatever  subject 
lie  employs  his  tnlcnt,  is  bound  to  seek,  first  of  all,  to  please. 
Whuther  tragedy  or  comedy  has  attracted  tho  spectator  to 
tho  benches  of  the  theatre,  it  is  entertainment  that  he  is 
come  in  quest  of.  The  dramatist  who  cares  to  auflcead  in 
his  art  must  therefore  make  it  his  primary  obieot  lO  Ihmfath 
that  entartdnniatit.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  taaias  to 
have  heen  mbtahenly  thoui^  even  by  some  eritiea  of 
eminonro.  thai  any  one  goes  voluntarily  to  witness  a  trat^eJy 
for  tlic  sake  of  (  ainful  excitement.  Ainon^  the  numerous 
and  extremely  miscellaneous  audience  collected  in  a  great 
national  theatre  (which  very  diversity  is  not  one  of  the  least 
interesting  circumstances  incidental  to  our  subject)  there 
is,  indeed,  to  be  found,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  every 
grade  of  intullct-r,  of  ibeling.  and  of  taste;  but  even  the 
xiidait  and  moat  ignorant  tiiaiBtatwr,  in  the  moat  animated 
loenea  of  the  moat  admirably  ethiUled  dnma,  nevar  qnce 
thoroughly  mistakes  illusion  for  reality.  Were  he  onee  to 
do  so,  the  pleasing  spell  would  be  dissolved.  It  it  not  the 
presence  of  dcfj)  distrt'ss  or  convulsive  ]inssion  that  holds 
the  theatrical  uudilor  in  plcasinf^ly  fascinated  attention; 
it  is  the  vivid  picture  of  it.  This  j;raiiil  nu^takc  of  rcj^-ard- 
ing  the  audiuncc  as  considering:  thems*  h  es  present  at  an 
actual  transaction  has  vitiated  in  ^^evi-ml  most  important 
roajieeta  the  judgment  of  aome  of  the  ablest  writers  on  the 
principles  of  dramatic  art.  Most  of  the  ipectatorB,  on  the 
contrary,  know  very  well  what  thev  eo  to  aee  in  the  scenes 
of  a  play,— a  series,  closely  and  artflilTy  connected,  of  living, 
moving',  and  speakint;  iiicfures, — but  nothing  niaro.  Be- 
tween tilt:  cou(<  iii])la:ion  of  ifictual  suffering  ari'l  that  of  the 
most  lively  rcpri-M'iii.iii.in  of  it,  there  is,  as  the  art  of  tho 
dramatist  shows  u.s  yui  moic*  \  ividly  than  that  of  tho  painter, 
all  the  difference  between  deep  pain  and  genuine  though 
melancholy  pleasure.  In  the  drama,  as  in  painting,  tho 
most  prosaic  and  literal  imitation  of  nature,  skilfully  exe- 
cuted, whether  tho  aulgoet  be  nummful  or  cheerfUl.  givea 
tome  pleasure  to  the  moat  ordinary  obaerver;  while  a 
poetical  imitation  affords  a  more  refined  gratification  to  thu 
man  of  Inste,  whether  tho  t^conc  bo  one  of  joyoiisness  or 
S'li  r'iw.    Tlirj  (ih  arure.  iinloi  il,  w  inch  ho  will  di't  i\ e  from  a 

tiato  (  f  art  on  a  melancholy  subject  wdl  bear  a  <li(rereiit 
lue  from  iliiit  atV.  rded  him  by  a  niirtht^il  or  cheerful  piece ; 
but  pleasure  it  will  still  be,  and  pleasure  only.    It  is  the 
power  of  art  that  captivates  him,  and  to  whu  h  ne  yields  in- 
voluntary homage.    Tho  ditrcrvnl  kinds  of  plmMure  that 
low  ftom  dramatic  representations,  according  aathdraub- 
,  acta  partalw  mam  or  leia  of  ttie  cheerful  or  the  mebncholy 
hgredients,  we  shall  shortly  come  to  consider.   Only  wo 
Kive  thou;:ht  it  ne  -  '    irv  to  insist  strongly  in  the  first  in- 
staiiCe  on  tin-  cs.sL-ni.al  ;.;llacy  of  the  as^uniptiLin  that  people 
go  111  a  tragic  re|iresentalian  tu  receive  imjiressioni  analo^'ons 
to  thuitc  which  they  e.\penenco  in  the  contemplatton  of 
actual  woe. 

The  first  business  of  the  dramatist,  then,  is  to  produce  at 
least  a  faithful  copy,  but,  if  it  be  in  his  power,  a  poetioal 

initatioa  of  natuio:  thia  is  tha      osudttioa  «f  Im  givji^( 


I  pleasure.  But  as  for  the  arbitrary  distinction  l>t!tween 
trape<ly  and  comedy,  which  criticism,  whose  birth  is  so  long 
{wsicnor  to  tliat  of  art,  has  established  in  so  large  a  portion 
of  civilised  Europe,  the  more  ho  has  in  him  of  the  ^nuinn 
artist  tha  leaawiU  ha  fM  inehned  to  eonfocm  mdlyto 
that  critical  demaiealjon.  Whan  we  eooaldflv  tfia  iinnitaly 
chequered  nature  of  human  life  and  dbaractar,  and  cons«- 

Juentlj  the  boundless  reeonroea  which  it  otfors  to  the 
rama  aa  its  poetical  mirror,  we  cannot  but  at  once  perceive 
that  the  images  which  that  mirror  is  capable  of  presenting 
to  us  are  suiiceptible  of  a  diversity  of  features  and  of  hwi 
immensely  exceeding  the  capabilities  of  any  other  ktu^le 
art  -nay,  of  all  of  them  combined.  Now,  among  tliis 
houiuUesa  variety  of  pieturaa  from  human  iih,  in  all  of 
which,  embraoing  any  eonriderahle  praapaet,  the  aariona 
and  tha  mirthftiT  must  bt  mingled,  it  to  plain  that  the 
proportiona  in  which  these  two  naoeasary  cloments  exist  in 
the  same  composition  will  admit  of  infinite  gradation.  In 
the  nature  of  tnings,  however,  the  portion  of  dramatic  pro- 
ductions in  which  they  may  be  taken  to  be  c<iually  bahinced 
must  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  in  which  one 
of  the  two  manifestly  preponderates.  This  necessary  pre- 
ponderance^ in  the  greet  majority  of  auoh  works*  of  tha 
mirthful  or  the  aerloua  element,  is,  it  soema  to  «,  the  only 
sound  and  proper  baaia  tar  the  diatinetioa  hatwaen  tragedy 
and  comedv.  The  terms  ahouM  be  employed  aa  convenient 
hea<U  of  classification,  but  as  nothing  more.  Every  work 
of  art»  in  the  higher  sense  of  tliu  wotil,  is  as  much  a  work 
of  inspiration  as  of  ingenuity:  it  is  ^  growth  rather  than  a 
itrueturf :  and  to  reject  a  production  of  high  dramatis 
genius  because  it  should  not  fit  into  the  conventional 
frame  of  tragedy,  comedy,  &&,  lo  long  the  practice  of  onn 
of  the  great  dramatic  schools  of  Bunpe,  wcro  no  less  abaaid 
thnn  it  wmtU  bt  t»  ncehida  aeaa  aewly-diMovered  plant 
ftom  the  domain  of  natural  Matory  because  there  should  be 
no  suitable  place  for  it  in  the  previously  existin"  scientific 
nomenclature.  This  is  a  matter  which  wc  siiall  more 
clearly  illustrate  when  we  come,  in  another  place,  to  st>0ak 
of  the  dramatic  genius  of  8haki>u«are;  hut  so  niucti  in 
general  treatises  on  the  drama  has  hitherto  been  written  on 
the  pbn  of  making  the  principles  of  art  subordinate  to  the 
distinctions  <^  criticism,  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  one 
■ati&iVtetorv  step  in  unfolding  our  view  of  the  aul^eet  with* 
out  explicitly  {nvtesting,  in  Che  ilrst  Instance,  againrt  to 
vicious  an  in\'ersion. 

A  complete  history  of  the  drama  would  be  almost  equi- 
valent to  a  history  of  civilised  society  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  earth.  '  Man,'  says  Schtek;el,  '  iia*!  a  great  dispo- 
sition to  mimicry.  When  he  enters  vividly  into  the  <itua- 
tion,  sentiments,' and  passions  of  otiiers.  he  even  involunta- 
rily puts  on  a  rotamblanoe  to  them  in  his  gestures.  Children 
are  perpetually  gomg  out  of  themialvia :  it  is  one  ot  thmr 
chief  ammementa  to  represent  those  grown  people  whom 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  or  whatever 
else  comes  in  their  way;  and  with  the  happy  flexibitity  of 
their  organization,  ihcy  can  exhibit  all  the  cliaractcn^tics 
of  assuine<l  dignity  in  a  father,  a  M  hoolraaster,  or  a  king. 
The  sole  step  further  which  is  requisite  for  the  invention  of 
a  drama,  namelv,  the  i^eparating  and  extracting  the  tnituetic 
elements  and  nagments  from  social  life,  has  however  in 
many  nations  never  been  taken.  In  the  very  minute  de- 
scription of  antient  Eg>-pt,  in  Herodotna  and  other  writen, 
I  do  not  recollect  observing  the  smallest  trace  of  it.  On 
the  ether  hand,  the  Etrtirians,  who  in  many  rcspccta  re- 
sembled the  Epyjitians,  had  their  theatrical  representation's ; 
and,  what  is  t,ingular  enough,  the  Etrurian  name  for  an 
actor,  Au/rio,  is  preserved  in  living  langua^^cs  down  tu  the 
present  day.  The  Arabians  and  Persians,  though  posicssins 
a  rich  poMiaal  tttemtun^  aie  nnaoqoahitad  vuh  mt  sort  n 
drama 

'  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  by  no  meana  entiflod  to 

a>sumc  that  the  invantioa  of  the  drama  has  only  once 
taken  place  In  the  world,  or  that  it  has  always  been  borrowed 
by  one  people  from  an  lIi  Tho  lingU-h  naviirators 
mention,  that  among  the  i^Liiders  of  the  South  Sca,s,  who 
in  every  mental  acquirement  arc  in  such  a  low  scale  of 
civilization,  they  yet  observed  a  rude  drama,  in  which  a 
common  event  m  life  was  imitated  ftr  tlw  lake  of  di\ei=,iu:i. 
And  to  go  to  the  other  extreme— among  tha  Hipdooa,  tiie 
people  from  whom,  perhaps,  all  the  cultivation  itf  the  humaa 
race  haa  been  denvod,  plays  were  known  long  before  they 
eould  hnva  experienced  any  foreign  influence.  It  baa 
latily  ham  Vide  knom  to  Biuopo  that  thaf  tew  ftiielk 
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Arstaatie  Utwatiirc^  wliieh  twcndttoek  fur  more  than  two 
fhoimnd  years.  Tha  onhr  tpcdmen  «r  thair  pUja  (nalaA«) 
hitborto  ia  tbo  deltghtftit  saetmtala,  whteh,  notwithstandinr 
tha  coloaring  of  a  foreign  climafp,  bears,  in  its  gi  ni  nil 
ftrueture,  so  striking  a  roscrablancu  to  our  romantic  drama 
that  wo  might  he  iiu  lim-rl  to  .susnect  wo  o\re  tliis  rescni- 
bianco  to  Ino  predikction  f  ir  ShakKpearc  entertained  by 
Jones  (Sir  William),  iho  Kngli.li  translator,  if  his  fldeliiy 
w«ro  not  attested  by  other  learned  orientalists.    In  tho 
golden  times  of  India,  tho  representation  of  this  nalak 
•arved  to  delight  the  splendid  imperial  court  of  DeUu;  but 
it  would  appear  that,  from  the  tmmj  of  nnnbeilew  op- 
pnMiiNts,  tbo  dramatic  art  in  that  oountijr  U  now  entirely 
at  an  end.   Tl>e  Chinese,  again,  ha\'e  their  standing  na- 
tiijnal  drama,  st;ttionary  perhaps  in  every  slmisc  of  the  wnnl  ; 
asid  I  duubl  nut  that,  in  tho  (•■staldishmi.-iit  of  ailntiary  [ 
rules,  and  the  delicate  obscrvanre  of  itisiKii'ruant  points  of' 
decorum,  they  leave  tho  mo«t  correct  Europeaiu  vt-ry  far 
behind  them.    When  tho  new  European  stage,  in  ilit-  j 
fiHeentli  eenttuy,  had  its  origin  in  tne  allegorical  and  I 
•pjiiCinl  piaeet  called  momliliet  and  mytten'et,  this  origin  ' 
waa  not  oving  to  tho  influence  of  the  aniient  dramatistji, 
wbo  did  not  come  into  circulation  till  some  time  afterwards : 
Ml  .e  rude  beginnings  hij  tlra  form  of  Ibo  romantic 
ur:uii;i  II*  a  peculiar  invention.' 

In  this  summary  wl'  shall  not  enter  into  any  farther  ex- 
amination fitlier  of  tlio  antiout  or  the  existing  oriental 
drama.  Notwithstanding  tho  great  extent  and  fertility,  the 
vast  population  and  industry  of  thoae  ivmoter  Asiatte  re- 
(ieniL  tho  apint  of  thoir  social  (iiatitulioni»  to  whatever 
mntal  qwsw  originally  owing,  seemi  to  4ootD  tboin  (cx> 
tomal  inthteneea  apart)  to  a  perpetual  atallonarines«,  ex- 
clnding  them  as  it  were  from  tiie  hliilury  tjf  j^tmeral  ci\  iliz- 
alion,  which  is  essentially  the  hisiiory  of  prof,'re(.s.  Tu  the 
European  races  and  nations  it  plnm  that  the  desimics  of 
human  improvement,  in  all  quarters  of  tlut  earth,  are  chiefly 
committed;  so  that  there  is  no  impropriety,  and  little 
ineomplotoness,  in  confining  our  view  to  tho  nations  of 
Bosopo^  vllile  taking  a  general  survey  of  that  important 
denamaent  of  the  beUea4ettna  and  the  fine  arts  whidi  has 
lieid  and  tnust  continue  to  hc4d  ao  eonspimma  a  place 
amon;^  thi»c  things  whieh,  in  the  lone;  stream  of  human 
history,  have  appeared  successively  us  resultjt  and  as  causes 
of  social  ameliorntion. 

Wo  know  ibat  Europeon  civiliiation  i:i  now  running  at 
least  its  second  course.  We  know  that  iti^  former,  and,  as 
£tf  as  «•  have  any  historical  indications,  its  first  career 
begtn  in  Greece  ;  and  that  in  the  small  state  of  Athens 
e^isdidtart  timing  ehiofly,  it  should  seem,  to  ilw  tMy  high 
dqiree  of  eMt  fFeedem  and  equality  whicb  it  aequind  and 
long  maintaiiic<l,  that  early  civiUration,  in  all  its  nobler 
features,  took  a  more  vigorous  and  various  development 
than  it  reached  not  only  m  any  of  the  other  Grecian  statea, 
but  in  the  gigantic  empire  of  Home  itself  in  its  most  po- 
lished days.  The  Roman  drama  in  particular,  for  reuMins 
which  wo  shall  indicate  below,  remained  to  ibo  last  little 
nore  than  a  faint  imitation  of  the  Athenian;  so  that  it  is 
not  only  primatily,  but  almost  exdusivaly,  the  Grecian 
theatre,  or.  mm  ^ctly  speaking.  tb»t  of  Athens,  which 
n  o  liave  to  caniUor  in  tmtins  gooenUy  of  tlio  antlent 

tlmnia. 

.K~ehvlii«,  the  true  father  of  the  Attic  dratna  fso  far  at 
least  as  »e  are  actjuaintod  with  it,)  was  bom  in  Attica  about 
the  year  B.C.  5-' j.  and  died  probably  about  B.C.  466,  having 
survived  thcsj  lentbd  victories  of  Salarais,  Plata>a,andMycale. 
Thus  he  may  be  said  to  have  flourished  during  the  vigorous  | 
yoiuh  of  Athenian  liber^  and  ^ory.  Ho  burned  with  all 
the  ardoor  of  a  Gneian  warrior  of  that  day,  when  every 
citizen  was  a  hero ;  and  he  commanded  with  distinetion  in 
the  two  most  memorable  actions  of  rtiat  ittnatrlom  period 
of  his  country's  history,  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  8a- 
liiinis.  He  just  lived  tlmjuijh  the  period  in  which  both  the 
deinoeratie  and  the  mihtnry  spirit  of  Athens  were  ex<  ile<l 
to  Ibe  highest  pitch,  and  when  consequently  the  heroic 
stiains  of  Homer  wore  in  the  highest  favour  among  his 
coantnuNOt  and  would  be  recited  with  the  moat  glowing 
entlntsiasm.  Gonseieua  of  such  exalted  poetical  powerik — 
a  witness  and  a  sharer  of  such  high  patrioUe  achievement,— 
it  i-i  not  surprising  that  tho  fiery  ffenloa  of  ,«!whylus  should 
jiave  inspired  him  to  attempt  to  liriu}^  tV'  i  i  a.-i-s  of  poetry 
to  act  upon  bis  countrymen  in  some  muru  vivid  manner 
than  Uy  within  tbtpmiiiM«ilbMr  of  tho  lyrio  « tko  tpie 
muao. 
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TIm  ndwtitntion  of  dialafiie  and  aefaon  in  the  place  of 
metv  ndtatbn,  the  transition  fh>ni  the  heroic  narrative  to 
tho  hotoio  drama,  the  making  himself,  in  short,  a  drammic 


Horner ;  sucb  appears  to  have  been  the  pin:iil  oi  ijjumi  e  n, 
leption,  such  tbo  leading  idea  of  jBscbyius  in  his  gieat 
literarj-  invention.  The  highly-wrousht  poetical  and  mar- 
tial cnthusia:^m  of  his  countrymen  sufficientlv  as!«ured  him 
of  success  m  bringing  bis  eompositions  before  Ihom;  to 
effect  which,  like  every  man  on  the  like  occaaion  who  Willi 
great  inventive  power  combines  ereat  knowledge  of  actual 
life,  he  availed  himself  of  auch  aTready  cxisiitig  medium  as 
could  with  least  riolence  he  eonrerted  to  bis  purpose.  Tho 
festivals  of  Bacchus,  as  then  celebrated,  olfeied  the  fairest 
opening  for  his  new  experiment;  he  laid  hold  on  tho 
serious  part  of  tl'.c  c.-U  l  riiii  in,  the  nii\;i,ri' of  the  ditby- 
raiubic  chant  with  recitation,  and  tnodiHcd  that  phmiiivo 
Hpet  le*  of  tra;^edy  into  tbo  heroic  drama  or  regular  tn^edy^ 
according  to  the  subsequent  acceptation  of  the  term. 

There  are^  howerer,  three  grand  cbamcteristiea  of  tra-> 
gody  atomoeived  by  iEachytuL  that  distinguish  it  widely 
from  the  serioas  dinma  of  modem  thnes.  These  arc,  i. 
The  religious  tone  w  hich  pervades  it  tliroufjliout ;  2.  llio 
ideal  nature  of  the  whole  rv'pro.senlalion  ;  3.  The  large  part 
in  the  f  i>mpoMii  n  still  assigned  to  the  lyric  muse.  These 
fliri-e  matters  shall  endeavour  to  place  in  a  clear  li'^ht 
bcf.ire  the  reader,  as  uiiim  a  knowledLre  nf  them  mainly 
depends  the  capability  to  form  soiiiething  like  an  accurate 
notion  of  tho  distinctive  character  of  Grecian  tragedy. 

First.  OS  imrds  the  religious  oomplexMn  of  tho  Athe* 
ifian  drama.  Modem  reaaera,  fiuDiliartied  fiom  (heur  in- 
faii<^  with  the  names,  attributes,  and  of  the  antient 

deities,  merely  as  present ing  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of 
graceful  poiMie  ornament,  ulmi.st  iiie\  itab'.v  f  irirrt,  in  t)ir:i- 
illg  to  peruse  any  ornjmal  Wwrk  of  the  arit:eiil-,  tliat,  ]i<>v>- 
much  8oe%er  their  philosophers,  tin  ir  p  i  ts,  nr  their  ]>ne-~is, 
might  regard  their  principal  divinities  la  a  purely  synibolii  al 
view,  yet  that  to  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large  they  wore 
real  and  awful  existences,  having  will,  passions,  and  various 
kind^i  and  degrees  of  dominion  over  the  fortunes  and  the 
bappineaa  of  man.  This  inipoilant  Act  has  not  hitherto 
been  sulBciently  taken  notice  of  in  modern  acconnts  of  tho 
antient  drama.  All  the  deities,  male  or  female,  celestial  or 
infernal,  were  objects  of  fear  and  propitiation :  only  tho 
inexorable  Fates  were  unappeasable  by  go  !  nr  num.  Faio, 
iudeetl,  wa-*  t!>e  only  nmni^wtencc  rcc«ignis( d  m  the  niysbo- 
loj-'ieal  system  of  the  Clreeks  ;  fir  Jupiler  himself,  the  ruler 
of  the  celestial  deities,  tlie  sovereign  of  Olympus,  was  re- 
garded neither  as  eternal  nor  a.-,  infinite  in  power.  Nowbero 
havo  poetry  and  her  sister  arts  been  so  thoroughly  devoted 
to  tho  aorrice  of  religion  as  they  were  in  antient  Greeeok 
Thus  we  find  tho  drama  itself  Iving  in  embryo  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Bacchus ;  and  when  in  its  maturity  it  lost  the  direct 
character  of  a  religious  rite, wc  still  find  tlu; '.acre!  eliai  iu'cr 
impressed  on  tragedy  even  more  solemnly  than  ujion  any 
of  the  other  productions  of  Atlieiiiati  genius  not  juiminly 
devoted  to  religious  ohjifts.  So  \'iiv^,  uuUt-n,  as  tiio 
personages  of  along  cstablisliefl  f.nih  (ami  iuTe  ml'  speak 
solely  with  reference  to  the  uur|)uscs  of  art),  whether  the 
gods  and  heroes  of  tho  bcatnen  world,  or  the  mysterious 

Snona  of  the  godboadt  the  angels,  devils,  and  saints  of  ibo 
iristian  ayaltm,'<^loB«.  we  say,  as  these  awftil  personages 
ean  furnish  fresh  matcriaw  to  an  epic  or  dramatic  poet  of 
powers  equal  to  such  a  class  of  subieeSs,  the  grand  and  suc- 
cessful performances  of  a  Dante,  aTasso,  and  a  Mihun,  show 
us,  not  los-4  hlrikingly  tlinn  those  of  a  Homer  or  au  /lisehy- 
lus,  that  thc.si;  are  the  most  attractive  themes  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  l(^icst  poetic  genius,  and  those  which  it  handles 
with  the  most  powerful  effect. 

The  ideality  of  the  scenic  representation,  as  arranged  by 
/Vschylus,  necessarily  resulted  from  tho  adoption,  in  the 
composition  of  the  drama,  of  ideal  end  of  nearly  ideal  <^ia- 
rociers.  '  The  use  of  masks,*  ohsefves  Sehle^l,  '  whieh 
api)ears  astomshing  to  us,  was  not  only  justiliaUlc  on  this 
principle,  but  obsoiulely  essential  ;  and  fur  li<iiii  cuiisider- 
ing  them  in  the  light  ef  a  last  resource,  liie  Creeks  would 
justly  have  rnn!>idered  as  a  iust  re»ouree  the  beuig  obliged 
to  allow  a  jilayer  with  vulgar,  ignoble,  or  stronglv-marked 
individual  features,  to  represent  an  Apollo  or  a  hercnles. 
To  them  this  would  have  appeared  downright  profanation. 
...  As  the  features  of  tbo  pbyer  acquired  a  more  decklod 
expression  from  the  mask,  as  his  voice  was  strengthened  br 
a  contrivance  for  that  purjiose,  so  also  tho  eothttrntu,  which 
consisted  of  several  considexahle  additions  to  bis  soles,  a* 
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«6  nur  IM  in  lh«  Uttient  stfttaes  of  Melpomene.  rtM  liii 

flguro  congidcrably  above  the  nii<lillf  standard.  The  female 
pftrtii,  too,  were  jilayed  by  men,  as  the  voice  and  other 
qualities  of  wameti  would  hu\c  rDincvod  an  iiiaiii(]uatf 
idea  of  the  cnorgy  of  tragic  heroines.  The  forms  ol'  the 
masks*  and  the  wliole  appearance  of  the  tnicic  figures,  we 
mav  eaailj  anppOMk  were  sufficiently  beautiful  and  digni- 
taa.  W*  shoaM  do  well  to  have  the  antient  sculpture 
always  present  to  Mtf  nii^;  and  the  meet  •cetuate  con- 
ception, perhaps,  that  w»  era  possibly  have^  »  to  imagine 
them  so  many  (.tutue-t  in  the  grand  style,  endowed  with 
life  and  motion.  But  in  sculpture  therwere  fond  of 
dispensing  as  much  a^s  possible  with  dress,  tot  the  sake  of 
exhibiting  the  more  cssenlial  beauty  of  the  figure;  on  the 
■tage  they  would  eixleavour,  from  an  ojuxisito  principle,  to 
dotlMM  much  aa  they  could  well  do,  lioth  from  a  regard 
todee«ne]r,ond  because  the  actual  forms  of  the  body  would 
not  oofTMnond  suiQciently  with  the  beauty  of  the  counte- 
tnnoe^  They  would  alio  exhibit  their  divinities  which  in 
WBvtalan  wo  alwoya  olMerve  eiUiar  ontinljr  mkod  or  only 
holfeoreted.  In  a  complete  dress.  They  md  veeooirM  to  a 
number  of  means  for  giving  a  suitable  strength  to  the  forms 
of  the  limbs,  and  thus  restoring  proportion  to  the  increased 
height  of  the  player. 

'The  great  breadth  of  the  theatre,  in  proportion  to  its 
depth,  must  have  given  to  the  groupini^  of  the  figures  the 
simple  and  distinct  order  of  the  bas-reiief.  We  moderns 
pronron  Oie  stage,  aa  ovecjnriMM  dn^  grooM  of  a  moro 
pietuNMiiit  dioieription*  mow  ewwded,  putty  covorad  by 
themtelvei^  and  atretehing  oat  into  diatanoe ;  bat  tbe  ra- 
timts  were  so  little  fond  of  foreshortening,  that  ctp^n  in 
their  painting  they  generally  avoided  it.  The  gestures  oc- 
companieil  tlie  rhuhimis  of  the  declamation,  and  were  in- 
tended to  display  the  utmost  beauty  and  harmony.  The 
poetical  conceptKin  rtijiured  a  rei  iuia  di'^Ti  c  nf  repose  in 
the  action,  and  that  the  whole  should  be  kept  in  masses, 
so  OS  to  exhibit  a  succession  of  plastic  attitudes ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  actor  remained  for  some  time  mo- 
tionless in  the  same  position.  Bntwo  are  not  to  suppose 
ftom  this  that  the  Gieeks  wan  eootontod  with  a  odd  and 
qiiritlosa  ropraaontatlon  of  the  passions.  How  conid  we 
roeondle  such  a  supposition  with  the  fact  that  whole  lines 
of  their  tragedies  arc  fro<jueutly  devoted  to  inarticulate  ex- 
clamations of  pain,  to  which  we  have  nothing  rorrespondent 
in  any  of  our  modern  languages?  It  has  often  been  con- 
jectured that  the  delivery  of  1  heir  dialogue  must  have  re- 
sembled the  modern  recitative.  For  this  coi^jecture  there 
w  no  other  foundation  than  that  the  Grceli»llho  alnoat 
all  the  aoutliem  languagu,  mtiat  have  been  pranovnoed 
*tth  a  greator  musical  infleatioii  of  tho  Toioo  thui  our  lan> 
|nwjges  of  the  north.  In  other  raspeeta  I  oonoeire  that 
fneir  tragic  dechimation  must  have  been  altogether  unlike 
r'-'citativc,  much  »norc  measured,  and  far  reimned  from  its 
Icarnwl  and  artificial  modulation.  The  antient  tragedy  has 
also  been  frequently  compared  to  the  opera,  because  it  was 
ncrnmpanied  with  mu-ic  and  ilancing.  But  this  betrays 
entire  i^noranco  of  the  spirit  of  classical  antir^uity.  Their 
dancing  and  muaic  had  nothing  in  common  with  ours  but 
the  namo.  In  tngedy  the  chief  object  was  the  poetry,  and 
evonr  other  thing  was  strictly  subordinato  to  it:  wteraas 
in  the  opera  the  poetnr  is  merely  ra  neewmy,  tM  maana 
of  eonaieeliiig  the  different  ports  tofetbor,  and  b  almost 
buried  under  its  aatociates.* 

In  the  syllabic  composition,  which  then  at  least  prevailed 

*  '  We  tuTo  obulned  a  kiMiwMg*  at  dtete  from  (lie  tiuiialiaD>  in  •tone 
WUcIt  tiatc  roRio  ilawn  to  w.  Th«y  dbpUy  huth  bmiity  uid  TariHy.  Tlut 
iml  Variety  miut  hsT*  lakrn  pUc«  (n  the  iracical  dfportmanl  (In  the  comie 
•e  CM  !>»»«  no  iloobt  »tx>.it  iln-  nmUet)  !•  evlJeul  from  the  rich  Unn  of  Icch- 
nical  raineMiont  In  l!ic  (iin  K  KiiiKtia|:i-  for  eviry  crniltlion  of  the  use  urid 
Bharusar  of  mukt.  il.e  i/mmatticm  at  JaUu>oUiis.)   In  Ih*  marble 

nulu.  Jiowercr,  we  can  aeilhcr  M«  Iks  MManeC  tts  Wam  bom  which  tbr 
ml  mukt  »r»r«  necnied,  the  »iai  BMie  Mkatm  eabwIiK.  mat  th«  nq.iUU* 
inw  h.-inntn  .if  ihc  )oimn(r«.  Thr  »lniiiHan<-r  of  exrllml  workmen  tntrurd 
br  Mlirn.  in  rTcr>  l  iioi;  whirh  li»d  rrfercocr  l<i  Il>e  nlaitic  »rt«  Kill  warriuil 
tbo  conjccturr  ilty  «rte  in  Ihii  rMpecl  liainiiubto.  Hiom  wbu  bar* 
•e«n  th*  niukt  of  wax  in  tht  gnui  Myb,  »hieh  la  mmm  4«|ras  flnlain  IIm 
whole  h«ad.  Utrly  cantrfted  at  III*  Ronaa  earalTal.  may  Ibm  In  OWnMlvo* 
•  pfvUy  (ood  jitoa  of  the  theairical  mukt  of  ilw  nntieoti.  Thry  imiUU  life 
•rrn  to  iU  namargli  in  i\  imut  m  itu-rl)  manner;  and  at  luch  a  dliiaoM  at 
that  from  which  tb«  antient  i.l«»pr»  oerrxYii.  ih»  dnrniloa  li  ntoal  petfrrt. 
They  ahtayt  CDOlaia  the  apple  of  th«  ayr.  at  wa  af* H  la  Ihe  anIieDl  matkii 
and  th*  prnua  corned  mm  merely  throofh  the  aptftsiw  left  fat  ihr  Irii.  The 
anl>eot<  mait  hara  (uoe  itill  farthrr.  and  cuntrlT<>d  aleu  an  iri.  ihr  mn.k.. 
afenrding  to  the  anecdote  of  th*  aiaKer  Thamyrb,  wIhj.  in  n  iir.vuii.l, 
Imtbaldy  of  Sophoelet.  nad*  bl*  aptiearancw  with  a  blue  »ud  a  bUck  ryr. 
K'ra  ari'iiknHal  cirniantaBCM  were  initaiad  i  **,  for  iuntaaee,  the  ehrek*  of 
T\  r'>,  .1.1 .  n  which  th*  Mood  had  rolled  from  the  cruel  Uaalmcal  of  hi*  Hep. 
■aoliiw-  OwiM  to  Um  wuuA,  tb*  hiMi  Boat  no  doubt         faaaw*  MM- 

WHH  as  IIN  Mil  hf  tits  tkraiiooof  Um  coUtanm,' 


in^Ch«eitBniide,tiMS(dattae1ioidMiighadiw  other 

instrumental  accompaniment  than  a  single  flute,  which 

could  not  impair  the  distinctness  of  tbe  words.  The  cho- 
ruses and  lyrical  songs  in  general  form  the  portion  most 
dirtirult  to  understand  of  the  antient  tragedy,  and  must  also 
have  been  the  mo>,t  ri:fFi<-ult  to  contemporary  audit ui>.  Tliey 
abound  with  the  most  involved  constructions,  the  ino.st  un- 
usual expressions,  and  tlie  boldest  images  and  allusions. 
Such  labour  and  art  would  hardly  have  been  lavished  upon 
them  by  the  poets  merely  to  bo  lost  in  the  delivery.  Such 
a  display  of  ornament  without  aim  is  vary  unlilu  the  mods 
of  thinkiBK  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  ^nabie  meamiw  of 
their  tragwlv  there  generally  prevails  a  highly-Aaiahod 
regiilarity,  wfiich,  however,  by  no  means  appears  a  stiff  aym- 
metrical  uniformity.  Besides  tin-  infinite  variety  of  the  lyri- 
cal strophes,  they  have  also  a  measure  to  denote  the  mental 
transition  from  tho  dialogue  to  the  lyric,  the  anapwst;  ond 
two  for  the  dialogue  it^lf,  of  which  the  one  by  far  the  mort 
general,  the  iambic  trimeter,  denoted  the  regular  prpgwm 
of  the  aotioa,  and  the  other,  the  trachaio  tatnmeter,  was 
cxpreealvo  of  sudden  pamlon.  Indood,  the  simplicity  of 
the  Greek  tragedy,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  at- 
taches only  to  the  plan  :  for  tho  richest  variety  of  poetical 
ornament  is  observable  in  the  execution.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  the  utmost  aecurai  y  m  the  delivery  of 
the  different  tiioiIcs  nf  versificatiun  \vas  expected  from  the 
player,  as  the  delicacy  of  the  Grecian  ear  would  not  excuse, 
even  in  an  orator,  tbe  false  quantity  of  a  sb||^  l^lable. 

'Modern  critiea,'  saya  Schlen], '  have  ttovsr  hnown  what 
to  malM  of  ^  chorua.*  This  has  arisen  ftom  the  error  by 
whieh  criticism  has  been  almost  universally  pamded,  via, 
the  viewing  a  production  of  art  not  in  relation  to  the  man- 
ners and  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  its  author, 
but  to  those  existini^  around  the  critic  InniM  ll'.  A  very 
modcnitc  ilLr,Mie  of  attention  to  the  circuiiislniice*  amidst 
which  the  Athenian  drama  took  its  birth  is  sutUcicut  to 
remove  everything  like  astonishment  at  tbe  share  which 
the  lyrical  element  prescr^'ed  in  its  composition.  Among 
the  most  poetical  people  that  has  ever  existed  everything 
of  the  nature  of  a  speetaele  demanded  tho  aid  of  son^  The 
'  wartike  march,  tho  religious  and  the  convivial  pun  osaiun, 
the  nuptiril  reretnony,  tne  feast  and  the  f\ineral,  would  to 
them  lia\e  been  utterly  spiritless  and  unmeaning  without 
this  ai'cninji'-ininicnf .  Tho  ejiir  i'lirin,  too,  under  which 
their  greater  and  more  national  roinpo-ilions  present  ibem- 
sclves  to  us  in  their  earluT  times,  had,  fur  a  lung  |>eriod 
before  the  rise  of  tho  dramatic  art  among  them,  been 
rivalled  by  the  lyric ;  and  many  old  subjects  of  high  beroio 
song  had  boon  omhodied  under  anew aimM  in  grand  choral 
eompodtlMHii  whidi,  obsorves  Mr.Thiilwsn  (mn.  t/ Greece, 
chap,  xii.)  'uniting  tlte  attractions  of  music  and  action  with 
those  of  a  lofty  poetry,  formed  the  fiivourite  entertainment 
of  the  Doriati  cities.  This  ajipears  to  ha\(!  been  the  ^crra 
out  of  which,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  eb  im  nt,  tin; 
recitation  of  a  performer  w  ho  assumed  a  chanu  tcr,  and  jier- 
haps  from  the  first  shifted  his  mask  so  as  to  exhibit  tho 
outlines  of  a  simple  story  in  a  few  scenes  parted  by  the  in- 
tervening song  of  the  chorus,  Thesnis  and  Bis  succosson 
gradually  imfolded  the  Attic  tragedy. 

We  musk  thtniura  dissent  ftom  tho  view  takoQ  by 
Schlegel  himsetf  of  tho  origin  and  objects  of  the  dmmane 
chorus  of  tho  Greeks.  In  considering  this,  as  well  as  >aiiie 
Other  characteristics  of  the  Grecian  theatre,  he  has  laboured 
under  somewhat  of  the  disability  which  wc  have  mentiuued 
above  as  attaching  to  the  crities  of  latter  ages  in  general. 
He  has  judged  of  the  .Vtlu  nuin  draiiiTtists  too  exclusiivelv 
from  their  remaining  productions,  without  sufficient  regard 
tn  all  that  existed  immediately  boiljM  and  around  thetn. 
Writings,  we  must  recollect,  were  neecdingly  scarce.  It 
was  by  oral  recitation  that  the  greatest  and  most  fiivottcite 
productions  of  the  epie  and  the  lyrio  potto  were  cluefly  cir- 
culated, and  transmitted  with  more  or  leas  compkieness  to 
the  memories  (if  the  multitude  ;  f,o  that,  inasmuch  as  thev 
were  in  all  times  intimately  as.s<i<  iatid  with  voeal  dolivei* 
and  animated  gesture, even  the  sinipl)  epic  and  lyric  chant's 
had  possessed  among  the  Greeks  much  more  of  tho  MMd 
charms  of  dramatic  recitation  than  is  very  readily  coiirejv- 
ablc  by  n  modem  to  whom  books  are  so  easily  and  abuo- 
dantly  uircssible.  A  modem  poot  Writes,  above  all  things 
to  be  read ;  but  tho  Grecian  pool»  oven  the  epic  poet,  wrotew 
above  all  things,  to  bo  sung.  In  short,  the  union  between 
music  and  poetrv,among  the  Greeks  more  c*pecn!ly,  do«ii 
to  tbe  periM  wbkh  gave  rise  to  the  drama,  was  uniibrm  and 
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Ultimate,  but  witli  this  important  condition,  tlvat  sound  was 
9ver  kept  subordinate  to  thought. 

Such  beinff  the  firmly  established  practical  dmiBk* 
stanres  of  Greece,  a  transition  all  at  one*  tnm  tfw  com- 
bioed  apieand  lyrisAirau  ta  Um  punljr  dnnatio  was,  we 
eoiMttv«>  iwilMT  pnetieabi*  «v*n  to  ■  gamns  of  the  first 
Moar,  at  we  admit  ^scbylus  to  have  b^n,  nor  very  likely 
•ron  to  enter  into  his  ima^nation.  ^schylus  by  no'  means 
introduced  t lie  chorus  into  the  drama :  lie  ma)  Ix-  much 
rather  itaid  to  have  infpoduecd  the  drama  into  tile  chorus; 
and  that  of  it-^-lf  was  no  sli^-ht  achievement.  We  have 
already  rcmarkeil  that  the  idea  of  any  great  public  exhibi- 
tion unaccompanied  l)y  choral  song*  was  one  into  which 
the  Greek  taste  and  iuugjnatioa  of  that  day  eould  by  no 
means  enter.  So  ttronc  however  was  the  hent  of  iEschylus 
towaids  Ibe  dcatnatic,  that  he  not  only  retains  the  chorus 
M  a  lyrical  tieeompaniment,  but  gives  it  also  a  participation 
in  the  action  itself.  Tlu«,  in  slumping  the  dramatic  cha- 
racter upon  the  whole  performance,  waaaa  fiu  a«  he  could 
venture  to  i;o,  and,  wo  lukve  llvgiMly  Mid*  WM  nott  Ukcly 
&a  Ikr  ma  he  desirwl  to  go. 

We  must  now,  in  oidur  ta  coiuplate  the  idea  which  we 
deaire  to  present  of  the  material  forma  of  the  Grecian 
dimoN*  gifo  a  short  account  of  the  arobiteotwral  stnicture 
ami  inaogemoiit  of  ihe  edifice  itself  in  wbjeh  the  pieces 
were  exhibited,  when  once,  under  the  hand  of  jBschylus, 
their  dramatic  elomeiit  was  distinctly  de\'elop<?<l.  Brief  as 
we  shall  enrlcavour  to  make  tliw  description,  souie  detail  is 
iadispen%able.  owing  to  the  very  different  plan  from  the 
modern  upon  which  the  whole  conception  ana  dMign  of  the 
antiont  drauiA  required  that  iU  (beotres  alMiild  be  con- 
structed. 

The  tbeetne  of  iheGreeka  were  open  to  the  sky,  and  their 
drmuw  were  ■liiiafi  acted  dnripg  the  dav,  a  mode  of  con- 
■tnielion  and  of  eathibition  which  was  highly  fiivoured  by  tlie 

beauty  of  their  climate.  A.re^nnU  the  inconv  enience  w  hich 
many  modern  crilicit  have  !iupi»osed  the  poets  to  have  felt, 
from  the  necessity  of  always  laying  the  scene  of  tlieir  nieces 
before  hoii*e<i,  and  thus  often  violating  prv>b*l>iiiiy,  il  should 
be  ob  erved  that  the  Greeks  lived  tnuch  more  in  the  open 
air  than  vo  ia,  and  tranaacted  many  things  in  public  places 
which  with  lis  iMuaUjr  lake  ptaoe  in  houses;  and  the  stage 
did  not  represent  •  atree^Vttt  a  spaee  hefine  the  liottte  and 
belonging  to  it,  wherein  stood  an  ahar  on  which  the  sacri- 
flces  to  the  household  gods  were  ofTercd  u|).  Ili-re  tlie 
women,  who  among  the  Greeks  lived  in  so  retired  a  manner, 
might  appear  without  imi>njprtety,  even  the  unmarried 
ones.  Neither  was  U  impracticable  to  give  a  view  of  the 
interior  of  ihe  houses :  thi^  was  done  by  meant  of  the  oncy- 
clema,  which  we  sliall  presently  describe. 

The  Grecian  thsatrss,  destined,  not  like  those  uf  the 
modems,  for  a  long  succcsition  of  daily  exlubitioas,  but  for 
the  celebration  of  a  few  annual  festivals^  vera  of  that  colos- 
sal magnitude  which  was  indispensable  to  oontain,  as  it 
were,  the  whole  body  of  the  poople,  together  with  the  con- 
course of  strangers  who  fl  K-ked  to  these  solemnilics.  The 
di>itancc  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  spectator*  were  thus 
necessarily  throw  n  from  llie  acted  i  in-  jiresents  another 
obvious  reason  for  and  justiticalion  of  the  artificial  expan- 
sion, as  we  may  term  it,  of  the  whole  figure  of  tlio  actor. 
The  groups  on  the  stage,  not  to  appear  absolutely  insig- 
niflcaat,  needed,  if  possible,  to  be  represented  larger  than 
tilb;  and  besidM  the  ftindamental  reason  which  wo  bare 
already  stated  fbr  the  constant  use  of  the  mash,  that  play 
of  the  actor'i  feature^  ,  h  it  concealed  could  not  have 
been  perceived  witii  any  dnktinrtueas  across  the  vast  sj  ace 
^*liich  s<-parated  him  from  the  audience.  Analogou--»  to  ilie 
u*€  of  the  ma^k,  the  buskin,  &p.,  were  certain  contrivances 
for  incr«-asini{  the  lou(hicHs  of  tlic  voice.  Vitruvius  tells  us 
also  of  Tehieies  of  sound  distributed  throughout  the  build- 
btg ;  and  though  of  these  we  hare  no  very  clear  account,  we 
majr  safely  awiune  that  the  theatres  of  Ihe  antients  were 
eonetnieted  on  very  perftet  aeoottieal  principles.  We  know 
from  existing  remains  that  all  who  were  present  at  the  dia- 
roatic  exhibition  could  be,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word, 
spectators:  the  seals  for  them  consisted  of  steps  rising  back 
wards  round  the  .•>cuueircle  of  the  orchestra,  the  name  given 
to  thewlwlo  internal  area  railed  in  a  modern  iheairc  ihe  pit. 
The  lowest  step  of  this  amphitheatre  was  raised  considerably 
above  the  orchestra ;  and  opposite  to  it  was  the  stage,  nlaced 
at  an  equal  elevation.  The  sunk  semicircle  of  the  orchestra 
eootained  no  spectators,  but  served  another  purpose,  which 
ve  aball  sh  >rtly  have  to  menUoii.  The  stage  oousisted  of  a 
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strip,  which,  forming  the  chord  of  the  somietrelek  eKiended 
firom  one  end  of  the  btiilding  to  the  other,  but  the  depth  of 

which  bore  Ultle  proportion  to  this  length.  This  was  culled 
the  logeum.  or,  in  Latin,  putpitum,  and  the  usm^l  place  for 
the  dramatic  action  was  in  tii..  muldle  of  u.  Behind  this 
middle  part  the  scene  receded  (^uaJranjiubirly  ;  slill,  how- 
ever, with  less  deiith  than  breadth:  the  spare  thus  coin- 
priced  WHS  called  the  proscenium.  The  remaiiiing  part  of 
the  lof,a>um.  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  scene,  had,  both  in 
front  on  the  verge  of  the  orchestra,  and  at  the  book,  a  wall 
entirely  plain,  or  at  most  aidiiteotttrally  ornamented, which 
rose  to  the  level  of  the  uppermost  seat  ftr  the  spectators. 

Tlie  deeoration  was  so  contrived  that  the  principal  object 
in  front  covered  the  back-ground,  and  the  prospects  of  dis- 
tance were  jriven  at  each  side,  which  i>  just  tho  reverse  of 
the  mode  adopted  on  the  modem  stage.  This  was  done 
according  to  certain  rules :  on  the  left  appeared  the  town 
to  which  the  palace,  temple,  or  whatever  occupied  the 
centre,  belonged ;  on  the  right  wa»  the  open  counir),  land* 
scape,  mountains,  sea-sliore,  &c.  The  lateral  decoratiuna 
were  three-sided  constructions  turning  on  a  pivot  fixed  un- 
derneath, by  which  mcuits  the  changes  of  scene  were  partly 
efl'ected.  In  the  back  deooeation  it  is  probable  that  many 
things  wevB  exhibited  substantially  which  with  us  ore  only 
pointed.  When  a  pabiro  r  r  'emple  was  represented,  there 
appeare<l  in  the  proscenium  an  altar,  which  answered  a  num- 
ber of  purposes  in  the  course  of  the  performaiue,  Tho  cen- 
tral dccoruiion  was  most  frequently  architectural,  though 
sonietimcs  it  wa.s  a  jiainted  landscape  ;  and  from  a  passage 
of  Plato  It  M'ems  clear  that  the  Greeks  must  have  carried 
theatrical  perspective  to  very  considerable  perfbetion. 

In  the  back  wall  of  Ihe  soraa  wen  a  large  main  entrance 
and  two  tide  ones ;  and  as  the  hinder  dflcwatioo  was  gene- 
ratty  a  palaee  in  which  the  principal  characters  of  loyal 
descent  resided,  they  naturally  came  through  the  i;reat  door, 
iiful  the  servants  mode  their  entrance  from  the  winga. 
There  were  two  other  entrancefl  ;  one  at  the  cud  of  the 
logeum,  whence  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  came ;  tho 
Other  in  tho  orchestra  below  for  characters  who  were 
supposed  to  come  from  a  distance;  they  ascended  the 
logeum  by  a  staircase  from  the  ordMStra  which  was  appli- 
cable to  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  circumstances  required. 
Tho  litualion  of  these  several  entrances  explaiiu  many  pas- 
sages in  the  anlient  dramas,  where  the  persons  standing  in 
the  middle  see  some  one  udv  ancinL;  lon^;  before  In-  comes  near 
them.  Beneath  the  gc-a'.s  of  the  spectators  a  stuir  was  some- 
where Constructed  through  which  the  spectres  of  the  do- 
parted,  unperceived  by  the  audience,  Obcended  into  the  or- 
chestra, and  thence,  liv  the  staircase  above  mentioned,  made 
their  api^arance  on  the  stage.  The  nearest  verge  of  the 
logeum  ijuuiet lines  represented  the  sca-shure.  The  Greeka 
were  well  skilled  al  so  in  availing  UMmaelves»  foe  soenio  effcel» 
even  of  what  lay  beyond  the  deeoratioos :  the  frequent  ad* 
dresses  to  heaven  were  doubtless  directed  to  the  actual  skies; 
and  it  was  a  general  principle  with  them  timt  everything 
imitated  on  the  sta^^e  should,  if  pos>ib!e,  consist  of  actual 
representation  ;  and  only  where  this  could  not  be  done  were 
they  content  with  a  symbolical  exhibition.  The  machinery 
for  the  descent  of  gods  to  the  earth  or  the  vnthdrawing  of 
men  from  it,  was  plained  aloft  behind  the  w  all  at  each  side  of 
the  scene,  and  ■<m  removed  from  the  sight  of  the  audienoe. 
There  were  hollovt'  plai-es  beneath  the  stagey  and  contriv- 
ances Sat  thunder  and  tightnin^  for  the  apparent  ftll  or 
burning  of  a  house.  See.  An  upper  story  eould  be  added 
to  tho  farthermo«t  v  ill  i  f  t!i  •  scene,  when  it  >  >  i  i  -es&ury 
to  represent  a  tower  liu\  ni:  m  extensive  prospti  :,  ix.c.  The 
encyclcma  was  a  niachsin-  -i  luicircular  within,  and  coverefl 
above,  which  rcpresvntiil  the  ohjiKt.s  contained  ia  it  as  lu  a 
houso:  this  could  be  thrust  liehind  the  great  middle  en- 
trance ;  and  we  find  it  to  have  been  so  used  for  the  prodtlO- 
tion  of  a  gnutd  theatrical  effiect ;  the  central  entrance  being 
then  left  open  to  eahibit  the  interior  to  the  audianee.  A 
stage  curtain  is  mantiooed  both  by  Greek  and  Roman 
writers ;  indeed  its  Latin  appellation,  aulseum.  is  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks :  it  seems,  however,  not  to  have  been 
.1  u  e  ill  t!u  i  irli  r  period  of  the  Attic  theatre;  and 
v^Lcii  Ltuu^tit  into  use.  it  co^'ered,  not  the  whole  length 
of  tlie  loTcum,  but  only  the  campantivelynalllkDnt  of  thn  • 
proscenium. 

The  entrances  for  the  chorus  were  beneath,  in  the  orcliea* 
tra,  in  which  it  generally  remained,  and  in  which  it  per- 
formed its  solemn  dance,  moving  round  first  in  one  diret^ 
tion»  than  in  the  other,  during  the  choral  songx.  In  finmt 
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Oftte  flrchMtn.  opposite  to  die  m'cMle  of  tlio  «reti(-.  wns 
nt  dcntion  with  tteip*,  rcscmblni<;  im  altar,  rai&u'.l  to  ths 
level  of  the  stage,  and  celled  the  thjmele.  Tbi*  was  the 
■tatton  of  tho  chorus  wlien  it  did  not  ehant,  but  ires  taking 
on  intercut  In  tliu  action.  The  Icatlcr  of  the  chorus  then 
took  hw  or  her  stntiMii  on  tho  top  of  tho  thyiucle,  to  see 
what  was  passing  on  tlie  siai.'<',  and  to  connnur.K  ato  \vi!h 
the  characters.  For  thouj^h  the  choral  Mm»  whs  connn on 
to  the  whole,  yet  when  it  entered  into  the  dialogue,  oii  '  i  1 
itu  number  spoke  for  the  rest,  which  accounts  fnr  tho  chan<i- 
iiig  from  tho  plural  number  to  ttM  cingular,  and  vice  versa,  \ 
in  eddteastns  tliem  from  the  etaee.  The  thymele  wa» 
sttuftted  prednely  in  the  centre  of  the  huildin!;;  and  all  the 
BicnsurcniL'nt<  wen-  cnl'  nlatctl  fiKin  that  point. 

It  is  pUiU  that  tlio  Gr.-nan  theatre,  both  in  its  arcliitoc- 
tural  ana  its  sci  nic  nrrangcraents,  must  have  atiainc  I  nuu  h 
higher  perfection  ui  lhc»  canrsi' of  that  iUustriini'^  peril  il  <if 
Grecian  art  which  we  ore  aioistiiimHl  to  (lononnuate,  fri>m 
its  roost  chararlerLstic  aurl  mtlucntial  name,  the  <  1 
Pericles,  than  it  had  rtai  ht  -l  at  the  tennination  of  tho  iha- 
amlls  wreer  of /Bacbvlua.  The  Terjr  hoildiiig  itielf;  which 
in  tile  geiDferal  and  tplendid  restoration  of  AtMoa  ailec  the 
termination  of  the  Persian  war  was  reconstructed  ef  maa> 
aivo  stone,  was  originally  of  timber  only.  But  as  iRanhyluB 
vas  no  k'ss  the  creator  of  tho  theatre  in  all  its  ensential 
parts  than  ho  was  of  the  dramatic  action  itself,  we  have 
decine<l  this  the  fittest  plaec  in  which  to  glTO  WIBM  gOUial 
notion  of  its  structure  and  diapoaition. 

Excepting  only  '  Tlie  Pcniaiia,*  interesting  rather  as  an 
historical  than  as  a  dnmatie  nmmment,  the  au^eot  of  each 
of  the  nieces  of  Asehylus  that  remain  to  oa  is  either  purely 
mythological,  or  taken  from  those  traditions  of  the  later 
heroic  ages  in  which  fiible  bears  so  largo  a  part,  or  com- 
pounded from  both  those  sources.  In  dealing  with  mytho- 
logy (that  is,  as  we  have  nlrt-ady  requested  the  reader  to 
bear  steailta.^tly  in  iniral,  ^  ith  the  my.iiiral  personages  iin- 
memorittlly  fixed  in  tho  rehgious  bchef  of  his  countrymtn), 
iEschylus  like  our  own  Milton,  and,  indeed,  partly  showing 
Milton  the  way,  seems  to  have  delighted  to  launch  his  ima- 
gination into  that  boundless  and  mysterious  field  vrhich, 
acrordii^^  to  the  mtiona  of  aatiqui^,  lav  beyond  and  above 
the  existence  of  even  the  greatest  ana  the  oldest  of  the 
Olympian  deities.  The  diinnejs  and  vatriuMicss  of  flie  pre- 
vailint^  ideas  respecting  thu.sc  primaeval  power*  of  nature 
afforded  the  freest  scope  for  the  development  of  his  most 
triijanlic  cnnccplions ;  and  in  that  highest  range  of  tlio  my- 
thological drama  he  found  among  the  antients  neither  rival 
nor  competitor.  Abme  all,  the  opposition  between  inexora- 
ble fate  and  unconquerable  will, — tho  only  effectual  shield, 
that  of  invincible  fortitude,  presented  by  a  Unite  being 
against  all  that  tho  avfVil  and  mevitable  course  of  tmiverBal 
nature  can  inflict, — such  appears  to  have  been  his  favourite 
imhjcct  of  contemplation.  The  sole  mastery  which  he  pos- 
fcjsed  in  this  sublime  walk  of  tragedy  demamis  that  wc 
should  endeavour  to  pri -irut  a  more  precise  idea  of  his  mode  ! 
of  applying  such  niutenali  to  the  j)urpovc«  of  the  drama.  | 
tVo  aiiall  therefore  give  a  brief  account  of  that  one  of  hi^ 
remaining  pieoea  vhieh  most  completelj  illustrates  the^c 
peeoliar  poweit  of  the  ^ami  trH;a«aii.  This  we  ahall  do 
In  the  words  of  tho  eminent  diaimatie  lectarer  irhom  we 
hsivo  already  repeatedly  quoted ;  after  flrst  remarking  that 
'Prometheus  (Jnained,*  the  tragedy  iti  question,  held  a 
cc.nnceted  plare  between  two  others  enfith d  '  I'rurnetlious 
the  Firc-lirinLrer,'  ami  'Prometheus  I.ooNeJ,'  of  huth  of  ^ 
■«hichthc  (Jrei'k  originals  are  lu^t,  although  a  consideral.ilc 
fragment  of  the  latter  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  Latin 
tran^tlation. 

*  The  Chained  Prometheus,'  says  Scblwelt '  ia  the  repre- 
sentation of  constancy  under  suffering,  and  that  the  never- 
cndhig  auSering  of  a  god.  Eukd  to  ABaked  rock  on  the 
shore  of  the  encircling  orean,  this  drama  still  embraces  the 

world,  the  Olympus  of  the  gods,  ami  the  earth  of  mortals, 
nil  scarcely  yet  reposing  in  a  secure  sta;u  ul)r»ve  tho  dread 
nhys*  of  the  dark  Titanian  powers.  The  idea  of  a  .si  lf- 
<!i-,  atinf^  divinity  ha.s  hern  mysteriously  inculcated  in  many 
relii^i-m.s.  a';  a  e  ufi;  ed  i.  n  ).  iding  of  the  true:  here  how- 
ever it  ap|»cars  in  a  most  alarming  contrast  with  the  conso- 
lations of  revelation.  For  Phmetheus  does  not  suffar  on 
an  undentandtng  with  the  power  by  whom  the  world  -is 
governed  *,  on  the  contrary,  he  atones  ftur  his  disobedience, 
tlhich  disnhcdienee  consists  in  nothing  other  than  on 
ettempt  tu  give  perfection  to  the  human  race. . .  .  There  is 
liUlo  exicnnl  aetioB  in  this  pieoo.  ProaethaM  mnely 


suffers,  and  resolves  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  hi% 
sufferings  and  resulutioilS  are  always  the  same.    13 ut  'he 
poet  has  contrived  lit  a  masterly  manner  to  introduce 
variety  and  progress  into  that  wluch  in  itidf  was  deteimi* 
nately  fixed,  and  given  us  a  scale  for  measuring  the  msteli- 
less  power  of  his  sublime  Titans  in  tho  objects  by  wUch  he 
lias  surrounded  them.   Wo  have  first  the  silence  of  Pro- 
metheus while  he  is  chained  Aown  under  the  harsh  isi- 
sjicction  of  Strength  and  Furre,  whi'sr-  thieaU  -crve  only  ta 
excite  a  useless  compas-Mon  in  Vul<  an,  wli,)  i  a:r;es  ihi  '.a 
into  execution ;  then  his  solitary  complaints;   next,  the 
nr  )v  al  of  the  tender  ocoan  nymphs,  wboso  kind  but  dis- 
ri.'iiingsympathyinduceshim  to  give  vent  to  his  fc<dinp, 
to  relate  the  caose  of  his  lUl,  and  to  reveal  the  ftltuttv 
though  with  prudent  reserve  he  reveals  it  only  in  part ;  the 
visii  of  the  antient  Oeeanns,  a  kindred  god  of  tlie  race  of 
the  Titans,  who,  undtu-  i)retf.\t  of  a  zealous  at|a<  lirnent  to 
iiis  causf",  advises  him  to  submission  lowarrU  Jupiter,  and 
19  on  that  account  dismissed  with  proud  contempt ;  the  in- 
troduction of  the  raving  lo,  driven  about  from  place  to 
place,  a  victim  of  the  Fame  tyranny  from  which  Prometheos 
SUilers '  his  prophecy  of  the  wanderings  to  whieh  she  Is  alill 
doomed,  and  the  Ate  which  at  Ust  awaits  her*  comweted  in 
some  degree  with  his  own,  as  from  her  blood  he  is  to 

receive  a  dtdi\erer  afler  th.e  la;i^e  of  many  aces;  the  ap 
pearani  c  of  Meicury  u-s  the  messenger  of  the  tyrant  of  the 
world,  who,  with  throats,  commands  Inin  to  dis<  lusc  the 
secret  by  which  Jupiter  may  remain  o»  his  throne  secure 
fr«m  all  the  malice  of  fete  ;  and  lastly,  the  yawning  of  the 
earth  before  Prometheus  has  well  declare<l  hi*  refusal,  nmid 
thunder  and  lightning,  storm  and  earthr|uake,  by  which  lie 
himself,  and  tlie  rock  to  which  bo  is  chained,  are  swoliovred 
up  in  the  abyss  of  the  nether  world.  Tlie  triumph  of  sub- 
jection «;'.s  ne'er  celcbrntcd  iti  more  glorious  -trains;  ou.i 
wc  liave  dillicuily  m  conceiving  how  the  poet,  in  the  '  Pro- 
metiieus  Looeed,'*  couM  inslaia  himself  on  soeh  an  ele- 
ViUion.' 

This  and  all  the  other  remains  of  .iBschylus  that  we 
possess  concur  to  testify  that  it  was  his  usual  practice  to 
compose  three  tragedies  in  connection  with  each  other,  and 
of  wnieh  the  first  and  second,  at  their  eondosioB,  maaifeatly 
referred  to  the  one  whieh  was  to  fbllow.  This  must  be 
carefully  home  in  mind  in  jtidgliig  of  any  of  the  four  single 
piecci  tljat  have  cuuje  dawn  lo  us.  di'iai  heil  in  each  instance 
from  the  two  other  tragedies  v.h.ch  (in-.rinally  combined 
with  them  to  form  a  dramatic  wliole.  Only  one  of  these 
trilogies,  as  they  were  liometimes  called,  has  descended  to 
us  complete ;  and  from  this  alpno  it  is  that  we  can  venture 
to  judge  as  to  the  full  extent  of  the  powers  of  Aschylus  in 
the  general  ooneepUon  and  anaagement  of  a  great  diamatic 
com]>osition.  Fortunately,  we  mw  evei^  reason  to  regard 
this  threefold  tragedy  as  the  most  mature  and  perfect  of 
all  his  production^i :  ho  was  sixty-seven  years  of  ngc  when 
he  brouglit  these  dramas  on  ll-.e  stage,  tlie  la-t  wliicli  he 
ever  suhmitie<l  in  (N>m].etition  for  tlie  prize  at  Athena. 
Tiie-e  three  picr  is  are,  I , "  Agamemnon  ;* 2,  the ' Chocphoim,' 
or  Labalion-boarcrs ;  3,  tho  '  Eumenides,*  or  Furies. 

In  this  triple  drama,  or  Ore*tiad,  as  it  hsi^  somctince 
been  called,  we  have  the  noblest  di^lay  of  that  fervent 
character  of  religion,  poetry.and  patriotism,  whieh  so  strongly 
distinguished  the  earlier  Grecian  tragedy ;  while,  con- 
sidering it  simply  as  a  production  of  art,  tho  Miblime  retro- 
s;  cct  M  hich  in  tho  first  part  is  cast  over  the  war  of  Troy, 
its  occasion,  and  its  catastrophe— tho  terrible  chapters 
\\\y.i-]\  are  next  unfolded  to  u*  of  the  domestic  horrors  en- 
tailed upon  the  houso  of  Pelops— and  the  concluding  glory 
which  is  cast  around  tho  tutelaiy  goddess  and  guanlian 
institutions  of  the  poet's  naUve  country-,  furnish  a  series  of 
scenes  and  of  stmiM  vbidv  fer  aevere  grandeur,  idieved 
by  majestic  beauty,  haTB  iBiely  been  equalled— nerer,  we 
believe,  surpassed. 

The  hi-tor;cal  rclatiDn  in  which  ^schylus  stootl  (o  S  >- 
plii'cle^  enabled  tlie  latter  to  avail  himself  of  the  iuwuttons 
of  t  he  fiirnier.  '  The  more  artful  construction  of  the  dramas 
of  Sophocle-s  observes  Scblcgel,  '  ia  easily  perceived ;  the 
limitation  of  the  chorus  with  respect  tottie  dialogue,  tho 
polish  of  the  rhyttimus,  and  the  pure  Attic  diction;  the 
introduction  of  a  greater  number  ofcluiTaeters ;  tho  increase 
of  contrivance  in  the  lablc;  the  multiplication  of  incidents; 
a  greater  degree  of  development;  the  more  tranquil  con- 
tinuance of  all  tlio  movements  of  the  action;  the  greater 
degree  of  theatrical  cllect  given  to  incidents  of  a  decisive 
natttie;  and  the  ineie  perAct  xottadloc  of  tbe  wMtb  irm 
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oonsiderod  in  a  nuicly  pxtcrnal  Tiew....  To  cliaiaoleruc 
the  nalivfi  sweotnoss  and  affection  60  cm inc: it  in  iliis  yoet, 
the  aiitients  gavo  \nm  tlw  appellation  of  the  Attic  Bee. 
Whoever  »  thoroughly  irabuea  with  the  feeling  of  thin 
Piopertj  may  Halter  himself  that  a  sense  for  antiont  art 
OM  amen  within  him;  ftr  the  ttfl'ceted  sentimcntolity  of 
the  Dnsent  day«  far  ftom  coinciding  with  him  in  this  opinion, 
would,  both  in  the  representation  of  boHily  sufierinKs  and 
in  the  lanqua^'i-  aTvl  ecouomvof  tho  t ragcdtO of  8o|inoclcg. 
lintl  mui  h  of  an  itisupportable  austerity. 

It  WO'S  indeed  tins  liioroiiuli  yet  noljle  harniijny  of  all  lii^ 
ruinlities,  il.is  di^iiifu  tl  swcetiics  that  made  Sophocles  the 
lavuunie  jv  ct  nj'  the  age  of  Pericles,  to  which  wo  must 
oWcn-e,  that  the  formation  of  tb«  mind  of  /Bsebylus  was 
just  anterior.  It  wa4  natural  tlut  tlw  nuitial  tpirtt  of  tho 
Wiiiior  of  Marathon  should  appear  in  hi»  compositions 
with  even  more  prominence  than  tho  calls  of  poetry  strictly 
demanded;  and  ihu^  \t  wm  remarked  in  his  own  nge.  in 
relation  tn  one  of  hi*  still  existing  pieces,  the  '  Seven  Chief* 
against  Thelics,'  that  it  was  inspinvl  by  Mars  mthi-r  than 
mccbus.  But  with  Sophocles  the  poetical  vocation  had 
predominated  from  the  first,  and  occupied  him  during  the 
whole  of  a  longtbened  and  tranquil  life.  Grace,  in  the 
roost  refined  MDie  of  the  term,  is  hu  grand  distinetion ;  but 
ID  boldness  and  comprehensiveness  he  was  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  tho  mighty  master  who  preceded  him.  The  tra- 
ditions resperiinu'  the  Trojan  war,  and  tlu»  tragic  histories 
of  the  royal  houses  i)rTli«  l)es  and  Myc  nrp,  furnished  tlie 
Jii  ineijal  themes  tn  Sdjibocie-i,  as  llley  had  diitle  to.'lisc  l)ylns  ; 

and  tho  '  Elcctra'  of  bupbocies,  wherein  bo  treated  the 
■ameanbject  a^.Cschylus  in  tho  '  Cho^llMM,*  JiMttlintttely 
remains  to  enable  ua  to  make  a  very  oxaet  compariton 
between  the  feniua  and  style  of  the  two  poets. 

Wc  shall  add  but  ono  concluding  remark  on  these  two 
grt-at  masters  of  the  elder  Grecian  tragedy.  Tho  tctideney 
of  the  genius  ef  .E<i  h\li:3  in  framing  his  great  draniatir 
compositions  was  maiiiicstly  to  embrace  in  the  first  in^taiu  e 
a  vast  field  of  incident  and  invention,  and  a'diiee  ii  to  [i.iei  ic 
order  ;  while  that  of  the  mind  of  Sophocles  was,  to  tlx  upon 
some  (fivcn  point  of  iiistoric  or  mythologic  interest,  and, 
takuig  that  aa  a  nocleufl,  to  expand  it  into  poetic  form. 
.^Sschylus  was  ahoro  all  things  a  creator ;  Sopnoelei,  a  enl- 
ttnttor  and  adorner.  Tbe  passion  of  the  latter  was  more 
Ibr  the  beautiful,  that  of  tho  fornit-r  for  the  auhlimo;  but 
though  iEschylus  to  .k  tLe  Infiier  i'.nd  more  ad\ .'tiiuri.us 
tlighl.«,  both  nwved  <ii  the  ckvaled  re^i^  n  of  the  idtul. 

In  characterizing  tho  third  greal  masiei  of  Grecian  tra- 
gedy, we  must  take  a  course  waich  we  beheve  to  bo  more 
conforinublc  to  rea.4on,  aa  miU  aa  more  f.ivoufahle  to  his 
geotus  than  that  adopted  by  many  critics  sntient  as  well  as 
modem,  and  among  tho  latter  by  Schlegel  hinu^elf.  It  is 
not  fiiir,  merely  because  Enripidea  necessarily  treated  these 
mylholo^cftl  subjects  which  were  the  common'  stock  of  the 
poets  of  hi>  ai^e,  to  force  a  striet  i>arallel  between  himself 
ond  tlif  tragic  poets  who  precetled  liuu.  Ilis  mental  train- 
in^'  l'>di>nged  to  a  later  period  of  Athenian  histnry  and  to.stc, 
and  he  possessed  a  genius  esseiUiuUy  ililicrent  from  th:\t  of 
his  predecessors,  yet  a  (genius  assuredly  great  and  ridi. 
Sophoolea,  indeed,  may  juiUy  be  said  to  have  belonged  to 
tbe  aebool  of  Aschylus;  but  Euripides  waa  the  Ibunder  of 
a  dramatic  school  entirely  now,  and  60  was  eertaialy  more 
original  than  Sophocles,  though  moving,  iti  one  sense,  in 
an  inferior  poetic  sphere.  That  lie  notmuy  did  ivA  puurirny 
mere  men  and  women  sufficiently  at'caidins  to  the  ideal 
standard,  but  that  he  drew  di>\in  his  dcmiRods  and  liis 
deitiies  themselves  to  the  level  of  human  nature,  seems  tu 
have  been  the  gravest  ^ncge  brought  an^ainst  Euripides  in 
hia  own  time  by  such  as  were  attached  cxdtmvely  to  the 
ideal  Khodl  of  tragedy.  But  for  these  reprooebea  he  was 
amply  indemnified  by  the  approbation  and  avmpathy  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Athenian  public.  The  great  ideal 
repr<'5entatuins  to  which  they  had  previously  been  aeeus- 
tomcd  had,  indeed,  drawn  abundantly  on  tbeir  admiration; 
but  their  !^\  inpatliies  had  yet  to  lie  \  i\ idly  and  intimately 
tXitted.  This  tho  habits  and  temper  of  Euripides  inclined 
liww  to  attempt,  and  this  he  successfully  accomplished ;  nor 
need  we  wonoer  that,  atrikiog  thus  directly  at  tbe  hearts  of 
his  auditoiy.  he  shouU  have  risen  to  share  the  pnblic  bvour 
ctjually  with  Sophocles  during  the  later  part  of  the  career 
ol  the  latter,  allhoussh,  from  the  essential  diirereoce  between 
their  chuiaeterisijc  exrelk  iieie-,  there  was  no  absolute  COm- 
patition  between  them.  As  nothing  seetiis  calculated  to 
imk  10  diitlnetty  the  chmctemoc  diftrraeM  in  the 


genius  of  great  artists  as  an  examination  of  their  rcspoctive 
modes  ri|  Heating  one  and  the  same  subject ;  as  tho  itinark* 
able  incident  iu  the  sanguinary  anaals  of  '  Pulops'  Imo,'  on 
whif:hwe  have  aheady hid  occBaion  to  dwell,  has  fated, 
as  wa  aball  levb  4o  ataod  ao  prominently  forward  in  tho 
sc  roll*  of  tnodam  as  well  as  antient  tragedy ;  and  as  the 
•Eloetra'of  Euripides  remaiiw  ti>  iis  i.in  aii;  1  ,s  ex!  nt 
pieces,  we  recommend  it  parin  ulaily  ig  the  a;iiii;i  .a  of 
those  readers  who  may  find  leisure  lor  such  extuiiiuaii.in, 
becauRP,  fhoutrh  far  fn»m  bein-  ono  of  the  finest  of  his 
remaining  produeiions,  it  ufleis  liie  lH»t  means  of  contrast- 
ing his  dramatic  character  with  the  very  different  one  of 
Sophocles.* 

We  shall,  perhaps,  form  the  best  idea  of  the  old  Grecian 
comedy  by  considering  it  a<  a  complete  contzut  to  tho  ideal 
tragedy.  Although  tiie  old  comic  writers  gave  the  names 
of  existing  persons  to  their  choractem,  they  did  not  exhibit 
them  on  the  stage  with  all  the  eireum^lances  peculuir  to 
certain  individuals;  (or  !>uch  lustoutiil  charueiers  hava 
always  Willi  them  an  alleijorical  signification;  they  repre- 
sent a  class  ;  and  as  their  features  were  exaggerated  in  the 
masks,  so  their  characters  were  overcharged  in  the  oompO' 
si  I  ion.  Still  this  conatant  alluiion  to  toe  neanat  reali^, 
which  net  only  allowed  the  poet,  la  the  character  of  the 
chorus,  to  convetM  with  the  public  in  a  general  way.  but 
also  to  point  at  certain  indinoual  spectators,  is  of  essential 
import  in  any  view  of  this  spei  i<'s  of  composition.  As  the 
sjiint  of  tho  elder  tragedy  di  liyhieil  in  hnrmonions  utuly, 
toe  old  comedy,  on  the  ronlraiy,  (louri^lu-d  in  a  (  haotic 
exuberance,  seeking  out  tho  most  glaring  and  diversified 
objects,  the  most  strongly  marked  oppositions,  working  up 
the  most  singular,  unheard  of.  and  even  impOHlble  adven- 
tures, with  the  local  ]K-cuhantius  nearest  at  hand.  The 
comio  poe^  indeed,  as  w«U  as  the  tragiei,  ttanaported  his 
charaefers  to  an  ideal  element;  not,  however,  tn  a  world 

Mibjecfid  lo  nci'es-ily,  Init  to  one  where  tlic  eajirice  oC  an 
imenli\-e  wii  prevails  w  ithout  res'.raint,  and  all  the  lavia  of 
reality  are  biispi-uded. 

Coiiietly,  in  the  hands  of  it^^  Doiic  iuundor  Epieharmus, 
borrowed  its  materials  chiefly  from  tho  mythical  world. 
Nor  in  its  maturity  did  it  altogether  relinquish  tliat  field, 
as  appears  frmn  tho  title*  of  many  of  tho  lost  pieceaof  Ari- 
stophanes and  bis  contemporaries^  But  aa  a  violent  eentnat 
between  tbe  materiab  and  the  form  is  here  quite  appro* 
priati',  the  subjects  of  the  old  comedy  were  naturally  drawn 
from  the  most  serious  concerns  of  public  life  and  the  state: 
the  pri\  ;\te  and  family  life  was  only  ini:iidii  <  <1  occasionally, 
and  indirectly,  with  a  reference  lo  tl:r  public.  The  chorus, 
besides  that  it  was  es.<ential  tot  lie  (dn-plcle  parody  of  iho 
tragic  form,  also  contributed  to  tlie  expression  of  that  festal 
gladness  of  which  comedy  was  the  mo.<it  unrestrained  effu- 
sion ;  for,  as  already  observed,  in  all  tbe  p<^ular  and  religtoua 
festivals  of  the  Greeks,  ehoml  songs  were  chanted,  aeeom- 
panied  by  dancing.  On  some  of  th<«e  occasions  wo  find  in 
tho  comic  chorus  such  a  display  of  sublime  lyrical  poetry 
that  the  passages  might  be  transferred  to  tr?ige<ly  wilhout 
alteration.  It  i",  however,  one  dev.;;: ion  ti mi  the  tragic 
model,  that  often  there  arc  sevral  ehoni-rs  in  the  same 
comedy,  who  at  one  time  all  sing  tugethcr  and  in  opposite 
positions,  and  at  other  times  chango  with  and  succeed  each 
other  without  any  general  reference.  Bat  tbe  most  remark- 
able peculiarity  of  the  oomie  chorus  is  tbe  parobmis,  an  ad- 
dress by  the  chorus  to  the  sp«otatoi!a,in  the  name  and  under 
the  authority  of  (he  poet,  which  has  no  immediate  eoncern 
wilh  the  subject  of  the  jiieee.  Herein  ho  sometimes  enlarges 
on  his.  own  merits,  and  ridicules  the  pretensions  of  his  rivals; 
at  other  times  he  avails  himself  of  bis  iJiivilegcs  as  an 
Athenian  cittzcn,  to  deliver  proposals  cf  a  serious  or  a  ludi- 
crous nature  for  tho  public  good.  The  ]  araba^is  may  bavi; 
owed  its  invention  partly  to  tho  circumstanco  of  the  comic 
poets  not  having  such  ample  materials  as  the  liigie  to  illl 
up  the  uitcr\als  of  tho  action,  when  tbe  slage  was  empty, 
with  affecting  and  inspired  |)Octry.  But  this  very  departuiv 
from  the  strictness  of  dramatic  form  is  consistent  with  the 
e^.sence  of  the  old  comedy ;  just  as  an  individual,  whflo 
wearing  a  droU  disr  ui-e  may,  in  the  same  sjiiritof  dcoUety, 
venture  occasioindly  to  put  usido  the  ma.sk. 

Of  the  Grecian  comic  writers  of  tho  old  kind  there  is  but 
one  of  ^^  lu>m  any  work  has  descended  to  us,  m  that  in 
judging  of  his  merits  wo  can  have  no  aid  from  comparison 
with  other  masters,    Aristophanes  had  many  predcce-sors 

•  FariMMr«B*rkioa  lti«8«llrkcl>ran».lb«rraderi«l«(«rt*t]  tolha^Uc:* 
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Magnes,  CraUnus,  Crfttcs.  and  others;  be  wu  indeed  one 
flf  the  lat«t  comic  authors  of  iliat  ■-rhoyl,  a«  he  sunived 
even  the  old  comedy  itself.  This  writer,  the  xery  singularity 
<rf  whose  escape  from  the  general  wreck  of  llie  elder  comic 
WvdtMtiiOlM  nmd«ni  him  m  interesting  and  valuable  to  the 
bntonr  dnnuitie  art.  bu  htan  very  erroneously  judged 
of  in  latter  times,  owing  to  two  capital  dcfeeU  ill  the  mode 
in  which  modem  criticism  has  been  applied  to  bin,  the 
want  iif  sutiidontly  undcrstaiulinK  spirit  of  Athenian 
socit'ty  of  that  d.iy  in  Reiicnil,  ;m<l  yot  rnoro,  tlio  waul  of  a 
just  view  i  f  wUni  <on.-,titutLMl  tlu-  e>.s«.-t)t'al  charBcMi'r  of 
old  comedy  iteeif.  it  cannot  be  too  repeatedly  uracil  u^mh 
the  attention  of  mo«lern  critics  that  an  auihor  must  be 
judged  with  reference  to  all  the  eimmutances,  not  which 
surround  his  modem  censor,  but  irUeh  surrounded  tlie 
#mlMr  t^miwtfi  It  it  mueh  noie  feHanabl*  to  make  tue 
of  the  iporlu  of  Aristoplnuiat  as  ft  nrioas  itadf  «f  eon*  re- 
markable features  in  the  character  of  his  age,  than  to  east 
tJiem  angrily  aside,  on  the  mistaken  inference  that  because 
ti  l  l  contain  much  that  is  either  di-^gusting  or  monstrous  to 
modern  taste,  Aristophanes  liiin'seH"  must  nave  been  a  dis- 
grace and  a  nuisance  to  any  cultivated  as^e. 

This  writer,  too,  is  precisely  one  of  those  of  who«e  qua- 
liAcalioni  and  peculiarities  it  is  most  difGcult  to  acquire  an 
accurate  notion  without  rcoding  him  in  his  original  lan- 
guage. His  diction  is  extremdj  elegant,  displaying  the 
purest  Atticism,  and  accoromodAtiiig  itMf  vilh  UwgrntMt 
pliability  to  every  tone,  from  tlie  raost  ftraillbir  dltuogtie  to 
the  lofty  elevation  of  the  dilbyranilnc  ode.  His  general 
elegance  of  lan^;ua<:e  is  found  the  more  attractive  from  the 
rii[ilrasl  wliicli  he  nccasionally  displays;  for  he  not  only  iii- 
duljjcs  sometimes  in  the  rudest  jwpular  expressionti,  in 
foreign  dialects,  and  the  mutilated  articulation  of  llu- Greek 
in  the  mouths  of  barbartaoiw  but  extends  the  same  arbitrary 
power  which  he  exercised  ovtt  Mtare  and  human  affairs  to 
iangince  itnl(  and  1^  iww  compounds,  allusion  to  names 
of  penoni,  or  initalion  of  particular  eoandi,  produces 
words  of  the  most  singular  description. 

'  .As  Aristoplianes,'  says  Schlegel,  'appears  to  me  to  hare 
displayed,  in  the  exercise  of  his  separate  but  infinitely  varied 
art,  the  richest  development  of  almost  every  poetical  pro- 
perly, wlioacver  I  r<>ad  his  works,  I  am  cf)uu!ly  astunished 
at  the  extraordinar)-  qualifications  Mhich  they  suppose  his 
a^ieetalora  to  have  paaaHMd.  We  might  expect  irom  the 
eitiMnaof  a  popular  govemnient  an  intimate  acquaintance 
villi  the  biiioiy  and  oonititutiun  of  ihcir  country,  with 
TfM&t  •trenta  ana  trannetionib  with  the  paculiaiitiflo  of  all 
their  eontempoTaries  of  any  nolo  or  eonseqneneo.  But 
AriHtoplianca  also ';n;i;i  -cs  his  audience  to  have  possessed 
an  extensive  acquauiUiu  e  with  the  mechanism  of  poetry  ; 
and,  to  understand  his  parodies,  they  must  have  had  almost 
cverv'  word  of  the  tragical  masterpieces  by  heart.  And  how 
quick  of  apprehension  they  must  have  been  to  catch,  in 
such  rapid  llight,  the  lightest  and  most  complicated  irony, 
the  inot,t  unexpected  sallies  and  unustui  allusions,  dcnutt^d 
oflen  hy  the  meire  inflexion  of  a  syllable !  We  nay  boidljr 
affirm,  that  notvitlulanding  all  the  cxplanatifloa  that  ham 
come  down  to  us,  notwillistanding  the  accumulation  of 
learning  that  has  been  displayed,  one  half  of  the  wit  of 
Aristophanes  is  alto>;ellior  lost  to  the  modems.  Tiiese 
coiD^dics,  which,  amitlst  ail  their  farcical  peculiarities,  dis- 
play the  most  extensive  knowlcdfic  of  luitnan  life,  rould 
only,  as  a  source  of  popular  amusement,  Iw  properly  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  the  incredible  acutencss  and 
TivBcity  of  the  Attic  intellect.  Wo  may  envy  the  poet  who 
eould  reckon  on  so  clever  and  accomplished  a  |iublic ;  yet 
this  wis  in  ttnlh  a  Tory  perilous  advaataga:  auditors  whose 
underttandings  were  so  quick  would  not  be  easily  pleased. 
Aristoplianvs  complains  of  the  excessively  fastidious  taste  of 
the  Athenians,  with  whom  the  roost  admired  of  hLs  prede- 
ccs5or<  were  immediately  out  of  favour  when  the  smallest 
symptom  of  a  falling  ofl"  in  their  mental  powers  vva*  per- 
ceivable. At  the  same  time  he  allows  that  tlie  other  Greeks 
bore  not  the  slightest  cumpartson  with  them  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  dramatic  art.  All  the  talents  of  Athens  strove  to 
excel  in  this  department;  and  the  competition  was  limited 
to  the  short  period  of  a  few  ftativals,  during  which  the 
people  always  expected  a  itieeaiMon  of  novelties.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  prizes  (on  which  all  depended,  as  there  was 
no  other  remaining  notifieatiun  of  the  publi  ■  opinion)  was 
detcrrainctl  hy  a  single  reuresi-tUalion.  Wo  mav  easily 
imagine  to  what  perfeciiori  tliis  represe[l^^' i. n  v.  uM  ?,ttaiii 

under  the  directing  care  of  the  poetn  if  we  also  take  into 


consideration  the  luKh  state  of  the  tributary  arts,  the  ut- 
most di-,ii;i-i:ii:-.<i  of  ilr/n-./ry  of  llu-  most  finished  poetry, 
both  in  (sjH,'uku)g  and  siugmg,  »uti  the  magnificent  extent 
of  the  theatre,  wc  slisll  then  have  some  idea  of  a  theatrical 
enjoyment  which  has  never  in  an  equal  degree  been  since 
known  in  the  world.' 

The  old  critics  wera  ol  opinion  that  Cratinus  was  pownr- 
ful  hi  living  aatire  and  direet  ntlaeh,  but  was  deficient  in  n 
pleasant  humour,  in  the  talent  of  developing  his  aulfjoot 
advantageously,  and  filling  up  his  pieces  with  the  neeeosarr 
letaib;  that  Eupolis  was  agreeable  in  his  jocularity,  ana 
iskilAil  in  the  use  of  ingenious  allusions  and  contrivances, 
so  that  he  never  even  ncede<l  the  aid  of  the  parabasis  to  say 
whatever  be  chose,  but  that  he  wanted  satirical  forte ;  that 
Aristophanes  united  the  powers  of  both  those  writers,  and 
that  in  htm  we  have  satire  and  pleasantry  combined  in  tho 
most  perfect  and  attractive  manner.  But  one  of  the  roost 
honouiable  testimonies  in  this  dtamatist'a  &vour  is  that  ot 
no  leas  an  authority  than  the  saffeFlato  himself,  who,  in  an 
epigram,  s^l^  -  nmi  the  Graces  would  have  selected  Iiis  mind 
for  their  dv* I'l 1 1 14;  )>hii-e,  who  constantly  read  liira,  and  who 
transmitted  l;i ,  <  umedy  of  •  T!ie  Clouds'  to  Dionysius  the 
Elder,  with  tht  remark  that  Iroin  tiiul  plav  (v*lMch,  be  a  r«- 
memlHired,  contains  the  imputcdly  niurdferous  attack  on 
Pliito's  master,  Socrates)  Dionysius  would  be  able  to  nc- 
quaitil  himself  with  the  state  of  Athens. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Felt^onneaian  war,  when  n  fiew 
individnals, violating  the  eottaljtttlton,had  asauBMd  supraoia 
authority  in  Athens,  a  law  was  er.actcd  empowering  any 
person  attacked  by  comic  poet*  to  briny  them  to  justice  ; 
and  a  prohibition  was  issued  against  introducing  real  y>cr- 
sons  on  the  stage,  or  using  masks  which  bore  a  re-einblance 
to  their  fentures,  &c.  This  measure  put  a  :  Imi  and  final 
tennmation  to  the  genuine  old  enmedy.  For  a  i»liurt  time 
aAer.  the  endeavour  was  made  to  continue  the  existence  of 
this  ideal  sMcias  under  the  political  nstrictions  thus  im- 
posed: but  UMM  sbaekleBwere  soon  fbund  1«  be  fatal  to  tt» 
spirit  and  popular  altracti\'encss ;  and  this  transitional  kind, 
which  has  since  been  commonly  designated  as  the  middle 
comedy,  soon  gave  way  to  the  introduction  of  the  new 
comedy,  which,  like  Uie  later  Greek  tr»ge<ly  already  men- 
tioned, aimed  at  presenting  a  poetic  mirror  of  actual  liCo. 

It  has  been  almost  universally  the  practice  of  modem 
writeia  on  this  subject  to  cite  the  teatimony  of  Horace  iAd 
Pi$(met,  vv.  281-284),  as  decisive  evidence  of  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  this  suppression  of  the  political  spirit  of 
the  elder  Grecian  comeoy.  But  wo  mtut  not  ftnget  that 
Roraec.  living  easily  and  contentedly  under  a  virloat  des* 
potism,  erccte<l  too,  like  the  very  power  whii  h  put  down  the 
old  comedy,  on  the  ruins  of  a  republican  constitviiioti,  could 
have  l.rlr  -\iiip:ithy  with  that  broadly  democratic  spirit 
which  pervaded  every  public  institution  of  Athens,  and  w  04 
little  qualified  to  judge  impartially  respecting  anyone  of  its 
developments.  Tlw^  old  comedy  flourished  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  AfhMlian  libertv  ;  both  were  oppressed  under 
the  same  oircumitBiMea  and  by  the  same  persons.  It  wns 
under  the  vary  same  violent  usurpation  of  power  that  tb« 
sportive  censure  of  Aristoj>hanes  was  reduced  to  silenct-, 
and  the  grave  aumiadversions  of  Socrates  were  punished 
with  dealL  As  for  the  alleged  persecution  of  the  latter  by 
Aristophnnc*,  bcsideii  that  'The  Clouds'  was  composed 
many  years  before  the  plulosojilier's  condemnation,  we  do 
not  find  that  the  like  attacks  did  any  harm  to  Euripides 
the  people  of  Athens  beheld  %Htb  »diuiration  the  tragedies 
of  this  friend  of  Soemtesi  and  tlw  paradies  of  them  by  Ari- 
stophanes, exhibited  on  the  same  stage.  Nor  can  we  too 
often  repeat  that  notwithstanding  the  strong  political  tinc- 
ture which,  amidst  a  society  like  the  Athcni  an,  the  un- 
bounded license  essential  to  the  old  comedy  necess^arilf 
acquired,  yet,  from  first  to  last,  its  primary  aim  wos  not  so 
much  ellhetiveiwaB  in  satin  m  it  was  tubUmily  in  the  bur- 
lesque. 

Although  the  new  comedy  developed  itself  only  in  the 
brief  interval  between  the  end  of  thePdoponneaianwariind 
the  first  successors  of  Alexander  the  Oieat,  yet  the  etodc 
of  pieces  in  this  kind  amounted  to  some  thousonds :  time, 
however,  has  made  such  ravage  among  them  that  nothing 
remains  to  us  but  a  number  of  deiaehed  frupiicnts  in  tlie 
original  language,  of\en  so  disfigured  a.s  to  be  unintelligible, 
besides  about  twcntv  translations  or  copies  of  Gre«k  ori- 
gin nls  in  Plautus  and  six  in  Terence.  Among  tlie  Grecian 
musters  Dipbilus,  Philemon,  Apollodoms.  and  Menonder. 
are  four  of  the  noM  oelebvnted  names»  Tlie  pain  fcr 
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gtnee.  delicacy,  and  sffcctnes's,  is  universally  yielded  to  Me- 
nander,  who  was  contemporary  with  Demetrius  Phaloreus. 
Though  instnictcd  in  philosophy  by  Theophrastus,  his  incli- 
nations led  him  to  thenoctrines  of  Epicurus ;  and  be  boosted 
in  an  epigram,  that  *  if  Themistoclai  Creed  hiseouittnr  from 
slavery,  Epicurus  freed  it  from  irrationality.'  Indeed,  the 
SpkucMttpfailQMqihy.  which  placed  tl>e  bi^^hest  felidt  v  oriire 
in  Cbe  benevolent  aveetions,  neither  incitmg  men  to  heroic 
action  nor  allowing  them  to  feel  the  want  of  it,  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  well  received  among  the  Greeks  after  the  lo«w  of  ihetx 
old  and  glorious  frecdr>ni.  We  may  likewiic  easily  under- 
stand why  they  conceived  a  passion  for  the  new  comedy  at 
the  very  period  when  tlwsy  lust  their  liberty,  seeing  that  it 
drew  their  attention  from  political  traimetaoM  moa  human 
•flhin  at  large,  and  absorbed  it  wholly  in  tibe  ooniiteations 
•fpwMHMl  woA  domMtiA  inlemts. 

The  Greek  HwatTO,  as  we  have  seen,  was  originally  con- 
slructed  for  the  exiiiljition  of  rhe  higher  walks  of  the  tragie 
drama:  it*  stage  was  open  to  the  sky,  and  exhibited  hut 
hf;lc  vjf  the  1  iirv'jv  of  the  houTics.  Ojinedy  was  thoref  >rc 
tinder  the  necessity  of  laying  (he  scene  out  of  doors;  and 
hod  often  to  make  people  come  out  of  their  houses  to  confide 
their  aecrata  to  eacn  other  io  the  streets.  It  is  true  that 
tiw  poets  weM  thu»  iponi  tlw  necessity  of  clianging  the 
•eene,  u  it  ww  lakmi  Ibr  gnntad  that  the  famifies  con- 
cerned in  the  action  lived  in  the  tame  neighbourhood ; 
besides  tlmt  the  Greeks,  like  all  other  southern  nations, 
lived  much  more  in  tlic  open  iiir  than  we  do.  The  chief 
disadvantage  in  this  construction  of  the  stage  is,  tlie  cir- 
cumscription of  the  female  ports.  If  the  actual  manners 
wcTW  to  be  obscr%'ed,  as  the  essence  of  the  new  comedy  re- 
auire<l,  the  secluded  life  of  the  But  sex  in  Greeoe  renaeced 
uie  exclusion  of  unmarried  women,  and  of  jroong  women  in 
general,  inevitable.  No  UaaSm  eoidd  eppeer  bnt  aged 
motheit,  mnid-Mmmtii,  or  eourtennt.  Henee,  besides  the 
necessary  sacrifice  of  so  many  agreeable  situations,  this 
other  inconvenience  is  poduccl,  that  the  whole  piece  fre- 
quently turns  on  a  mamage  with  or  a  piission  for  a  young 
woman  whom  the  audience  never  oiico  »ee  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  it. 

Atliens,  where  the  fictitious  as  well  as  the  actual  Menes 
were  generally  placed,  was  the  eapiiul  of  a  small  tanitory, 
and  inferior  to  oar  principal  tn<i(Iern  dtia*  in  extent  end 
population.  The  rapnblium  equality  admitted  no  marked 
distinction  of  ranks:  all  wore  alike  citizens,  richer  or  poorer. 
Hence  the  Attic  comedy  could  admit  hut  little  of  those 
c  intrasts  arising  from  diversity  of  tone  and  cultivation  which 
appear  in  those  modem  comedies  wherein  the  manners  of 
n  court  and  the  refinement  OT  oonruptioo  of  a  monvehial 
capital  arc  pourtrayed. 

As  regards  the  relations  ijctwccn  the  two  icxes,  the 
Greeks  had  nothing  rewmhliiig  either  the  gallantly  of 
modem  Emopc^  or  the  union  of  rave  widi  enditMlastie  and 
teepeetful  admiration.  Al  ended  in  sonsunl  passion  or  in 
marriage.  The  latter,  by  their  constitution  and  manners, 
was  a  matter  much  more  of  duty  or  convenience  liian  of 
inclination.  The  society  of  a  wife,  who  frequently  had  not 
been  once  seen  Ix'fore  marriage,  and  had  passed  all  her  pre- 
^'ioits  life  withm  the  walls  of  a  hou^e,  proving  no  great 
Mwce  of  entertainment,  the  latter  was  aoo^t  among 
women  entitled  to  leas  ceremony,  and  who  were  geneially 
either  foreigners  without  property  or  emaneipalM  slaves. 
The  indulgent  morality  of  the  Greeks  permitted  almost  every 
degree  of  freedom  with  women  of  this  description,  especially 
in  the  ca.se  of  young  and  unmarried  men  ;  and  consequently 
the  old  comic  writers  exhibit  this  kind  of  life  very  undis-  ' 
gui-(dly.  Tlieir  comedies  often  end  with  a  marriage — a 
catastrophe  which,  accordiiu  to  Schlegel,  'seems  to  bring 
aeriou«ncss  along  with  it  ;*  vnC  with  them  marriage  is  fre- 
quenUy  nothing  more  than  a  means  of  reconciliation  with  a 
rather  for  the  irregularities  of  a  Ibrttdden  amout :  some- 
tiniea,  however,  it  happens  that  the  amour  is  turned  into  a 
lawftii  marriage  by  a  discovery  that  the  woman  supposed 
to  he  a  foreigner  or  sla\e  was  by  birth  an  Athenian  citizen. 
Frotn  all  the  circutasluiiccs  we  have  stated,  it  vnW  appear 
little  surprising  that  the  poets  of  the  later  Grecian  comedy 
had  so  small  a  circle  of  characters  at  theur  disposal :  we 
enumerate  the  principal  in  the  words  of  Schlegel : — '  The 
MHtere  and  frugal  or  the  mild  and  yielding  father,  the 
latter  not  nnfieqiiently  under  the  dominion  of  his  wife,  and 
making eonmon  cnuM with kis son;  the  houM-wifv,  cither 
loving  and  lenaible,  or  obstinateb  domitteering,  and  proud  of 
the  anwMiiott  teonglit    her  to  tba  ikin|ly  proper^;  the 


young  man,  giddy  and  extraTaganf.  but  open  and  nminble, 
who.  e\-en  in  a  passion,  sensual  at  its  commencement,  is  yet 
capuble  of  true  attachment  ;-~the  vivacious  girl,  who  is 
either  thoroughly  depraved,  vain,  cunning,  and  selfish,  or 
still  well  dinoiedUand  susceptible  of  hii^hcr  emotions:— the 
simple  and  boorish  slave,  or  the  cutinu  g  one,  who  helps  his 
young  master  to  deceive  his  old  father,  and  obtain  money 
by  all  manner  of  devices,  for  the  pratification  of  his  pas- 
sions;—the  flatterer  or  Bccommixbiting  panisite,  who,  for 
the  »ake  of  a  good  meal,  is  ready  to  say  or  do  anything  that 
maybe  required  of  him  ;— the  sycophant,  whose  business  it 
was  to  set  quietly  disposed  people  by  the  ean»  and  stir  np 
law-suits,  to  coDdaetwbieh  no  efleied  bis  aermes;— the 
bmpgart  soldier  returned  from  foreign  sen'ice.  generally 
cowm-dly  and  simple,  but  assuming  airt  from  the  fnmc  of 
his  foreign  achievements  ;  a  fem:ile  s<'rMitit  or  pielendcd 
mother,  who  preaches  a  bad  system  of  morals  to  the  girl 
entriuted  to  her  guidance -.—  and  lastly,  a  slave  dealer,  who 
speculate*  on  the  extravagant  passions  of  young  men.'  The 
cunning  servant  is  usually  also  the  buffoon,  who  confctMcs 
his  own  sensuality  and  want  of  principle  with  a  kind  of 
self-complacent  exaggeration,  jests  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  cfaaiaeteii,  and  even  oecasionaUy  addicases  the  au> 
dieneea.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  the  Greek 
servant  was  a  sla\-e  exposed  for  life  lo  the  arbitrnn-  caprice 
of  his  master,  and  often  subjected  to  tiie  severest  treatment: 
so  that  cunning  was  his  natural  weapon  cf  defimook  and 
artifice  his  habitual  practice. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  in  oilier  respects  the  new 
«>niedy  approached  so  much  nearer  to  real  liie  than  the 
old,  yet  the  masks  in  the  former  deviated  fhrther  from 
reality  than  in  the  latter,  wete  moie  oveiebaqpd  in  the 
foatnres,  and  bore  a  giealer  reserablanee  to  earieature.  It 
WNlM  aeem  that,  as  the  dramatists  were  now  forbidden  to 
exhibit  portraits  of  real  persons  on  the  stage,  they  were 
always  in  fear  of  stumbling  accidentally  upmi  some  such 
resemblance,  especially  to  any  of  their  Macedotn.Tn  rulers, 
and  St)  endeavoured  in  this  way  to  obviate  all  such  danger. 
Yet  the  exaggeration  in  question  would  hardly  be  without 
its  peculiar  meaning ;  and  aoeofdingly  we  find  it  slated  that 
an  unequal  profile,  with  one  eyebrow  drawn  up  and  the 
other  down,  was  expressive  of  useleiaand  meddling  activity; 
ai,  indeed,  it  is  obeerrable  that  penena  aematemed  to  kwk 
at  things  with  anxfann  minutenesa  are  apt  to  acquire  such 
distortions. 

Though  confined  in  their  choice  of  subject  to  the  narrow 
range  of  their  civil  and  domestic  life,  the  inrentive  genius 
of  the  Greek  comic  writerii  contrived  to  exhibit  a  wonderful 
variety  in  their  productions :  yet  m  the  selection  and  ar- 
rangement of  their  incidents  they  were  e\-er  true  to  their 
national  manners  and  eiiewmitanees.  As  Greece  consisted 
of  a  number  of  amall  aapomte  atntes  lying  near  and  round 
one  another,  on  lea-eoesta  and  islands,  navigation  vras  ge- 
neral, piracy  frequent,  and  huronn  beings  were  thus  procured 
for  the  supply  of  the  slave  trade.  Freeborn  children  were 
liable  either  to  be  carried  off  from  their  parents,  or  to  be 
exposed  by  them,  by  >irtuo  of  the  legal  rittht  which  they 
|)0.ssessed,  and  in  some  cases  would  be  uiie\|)e<-lr«lly  s.i\ed 

fipom  perishing  or  delivered  from  raptivitv,  and  so  n  covcrcfl 
by  their  parents:  here  we  see  the  groundwork  of  the  nume- 
rous recognitions  between  parents  and  children,  brolheta 
and  sisterit  Stc^  which  appear  in  the  later  Grecian  eomedy. 

The  writers  in  this  walk  emplayed  themselvea,  toe^  on  all 
the  subordinate  departmentii,->tbe  Ihrce,  the  piere  of  in* 
triguc,  the  various  gradations  of  pieces  of  i  haracter,  fruvn 
caricature  up  to  the  most  refint^  sper-ics,  and  even  the 
scrii  1  ^  iir  sentimental  drama.  We  find  aUo.  from  the  titles 
of  the  pieces,  aud  other  circumstances,  Ihm  Uiey  somctunes 
introduced  historical  persons,  as  the  poetess  Sappho  for 
instance,  representing  the  lox'o  of  Alcmus  and  Anacreon  for 
her,  and  hers  for  PItaon  ;  and  wo  may  well  suppose  that  this 
occasional  mixture  of  beautiful  paauon  with  the  tranquil 
grace  of  tiw  indinary  comedy  was  exceedingly  attractive. 

Tlie  Roman«,  wlmse  drama  immediately  follows  that  of 
the  Greeks,  were  not  led  to  the  invention  of  theatrical 
amusements  from  the  want  of  representations  to  fill  up  the 
leisure  of  their  festivals,  and  enliven  the  mind  by  with- 
drawing it  from  the  concerns  of  life ;  but,  in  the  despondency 
of  a  desolating  pestilence,  against  which  all  remciii^m  seemed 
insofldent  (jear  of  Rome,  39 IX  thcy  had,  according  to  the 
story,  nooaiae  to  the  theatre  as  a  means  of  appeasmg  the 
anger  ef  the  godi,  having  previously  been  acquainted  only 
with  erauum  weiciiea  and  citcne  mm  thahittrimm. 
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for  whom  they  sent  to  Eiruria,  were  however  merely  dancor*. 
wht)  jirubalily  did  not  attempt  ))antotninii(  in  i\i  iiKuts,  Inu 
strove  to  delight  their  audience  by  a  diiplaj  ot  bodily  uciu  ii  >  . 
The  oldest  &ix)kcn  plays,  the  '  Fabuluo  Alellunm,'  were  ln^r- 
rowcd  by  tbo  Romaas  from  the  Oici,  the  indigenous  itiba- 
bitenU  of  ludjT'  [Atbi.lan.«.]  They  w<ie  sitiafleil  with 
tluMe  MnuMiiMiits  tin  Liviut  Andronicus^  gomcwlttt  wore 
ihki)  five  hundred  year*  after  the  fbuBdation  of  Rome, 
lii^iTn  the  iinitatiim  of  the  Greeks;  and  the  regular  com- 
postttwus  uf  Uui^tdy  and  the  new  comedy  (the  old  it  was 
impossiblo  to  transplant)  weiu  ih^  ii,  in  first  time,  known 
in  Korae.  Thus  the  llomana  owed  the  lital  idea  oi*  a  play 
to  the  Etrurians,  the  efru»ious  of  a  sportive  humour  to  the 
Oscans,  and  the  higher  class  of  dramatic  productions  to  the 
Greeks.  They  displayed,  botravOT,  more  origilUililj  in  the 
eomic  than  ia  the  tragiodeparlmeat. 

The  Rontant  had,  besides,  their  peeuliar  mim£  Their 
foreign  name  tlieso  smull  pievcs  might  It  ad  us  to  con- 
clude that  they  bore  a  greiit  uflinily  to  Uu-  Grci  k  mimi: 
however,  they  differed  consnli-rubly  iti  fuini:  wo  kiiuw  aim 
that  the  manners  pourtrayed  iti  them  had  a  local  truth,  and 
that  the  s-ubjict  wua  not  derived  from  Grecian  composi- 
tbns.  The  later  Greek  mimi  wete  dialogues  in  prose,  yet 
mitten  with  a  kind  of  rhythm,  not  dBsiguod  for  ilit^  »tugc; 
the  Roman  were  in  tmmi,  wore  represented,  and  often  de- 
livered extempore.  Their  meet  eelohrated  authors  in  Ihit 
TTny  Were  coiitfiiiponiry  wilh  J  ulius  Ca->;vi-.  These  were, 
Laljeriiis,  a  Rymau  knif^ht,  imd  P.  S\rus.  Ins  frc«dman 
ajul  scholar  in  the  rattnciic  art.  Not  uiio  nt"  thoc  com- 
positions has  descended  to  u*  entire.  We  hate,  however, 
a  number  ol  sentences  from  the  wimi  of  Syrus^  which,  from 
their  internal  worth  and  elegant  conciseness  of  expres' 
■imi*  doMHW  to  tank  with  those  of  Mtnander.  One  entire 
aimwL  wWeh  unfintunately  time  has  not  spared  for  n*. 
would  nave  thrown  nune  light  u)>on  the  question  than  all 
the  oonfu^o(l  ui-cnunts  of  the  grammarians,  and  all  the  con- 
jccUues  ol'  motU  rri  scholars. 

Tht-  regular  coinecly  of  the  Romans  was  for  tlic  nio>it  part 
palliata,  that  is,  it  appeared  in  a  Grecian  diess,  and  rcprc' 
sonted  Grecian  maiuKi  s.  Tlim  is  the  case  with  the  whole 
of  the  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  But  thoy  had 
also  a  comadia  to^aUiy  so  called  from  tlie  Roman  dross 
whichvaavominit.  AAaniua  is  celebrated  as  the  principal 
writer  in  this  department.  We  have  no  remains  vhaterer 
of  liim  ;  and  the  iiccoimts  of  the  nature  of  hi*  works  are  so 
very  scanty,  that  we  cunnot  even  determine,  with  certainty, 
w  lRiher  tiic  logata)  wrrr  original  comedies  of  an  entirely 
iii  w  iiiventiMn,  or  im  rely  Greek  comedies  adapted  to  Roman 
manners.  The  liiitt  r  supposition  is  the  mori' probable,  as 
AiVanius  lived  m  a  period  when  the  Roman  genius  had 
not  yet  attempted  to  soar  on  the  wings  of  original  invention ; 
and  yet  ve  cannot  well  conceive  Cho  posiibiuty  of  adapting 
Attie  comedies,  without  the  moet  violenl  coosiraint,  to  local 
circumstances  of  so  very  different  a  nature.  The  Roman 
way  of  living  was  in  general  serious  and  grave,  though  in 
private  society  t  hey  showed  a  great  turn  forwit  and  jov:ahty. 
The  diversity  ot'  ranks  among  ihem  was  politically  marked 
in  a  very  (Icmied  manner,  and  the  weaUh  of  private  indi- 
vidual was  frequently  not  inferior  to  that  of  ^overG.lglls: 
moMn  lived  much  Wm  in  society,  and  acted  a  much  more 
important  part  than  among  the  Greeks,  through  which 
inaependence  they  AtUy  participated  in  the  OTerwhebning 
tide  of  eonrupUon,  and  the  emtarnal  refinement  by  which  it 
was  accompanied.  With  these  essential  dtfferenees  in  the 
social  system,  au  original  Roman  (  omcdy  would  bavo  been 
a  most  interesting  phenomenon,  and  wuuld  lunu  enabled  us 
to  view  thi)>c  Conquerors  of  the  world  under  an  aspect  alto- 
gether new.  Tiiat  this  however  was  not  accomph.shcd  iii 
the  convBdia  to^aia,  the  indifferent  manner  in  wliu  h  it  is 
mention^  by  the  antients  will  hardly  leave  us  room  to 
doubt.  QnintOiaa  Unuotf  tsUi  ns  in  plain  teius  that  the 
Latin  Utefatnis  vos  lomsst  in  cooMdyv 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  of  Terence  and  Plautus, 
of  whom  alone,  among  the  Roman  eoniie  writers,  we  ha\  c 
aiiy  perfect  remains.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  poets  and 
artists  lived  at  all  times  la  tlie  most  honourable  social 
relations.  Amoiig  the  Roman.'<,  on  the  lonirary,  polite 
literature  was  at  mit  eoltiwatsd  by  men  of  i  he  lowest  class, 
by  indigent  Ibreigners,  and  even  by  slaves.  Plautus  and 
Tenooe  themselves,  wlu>  lived  about  the  same  period, 
towards  fiwandsif  thnaeoood  Punio  war,  and  in  thninterAol 
betwaen  the sseooA and  third,  weco  of  dwlowwt  rank;  the 
livmsf  npoordny4aboiim*tlwlatt«rftCiithaii]ilMi  aUi-nt 


and  aAenrards  a  freedmnn.  Their  (orhmes  and  associa- 
tions hiAWAcr  were  very  ililTtrerit.  Plautus,  wlun  he  was 
iKjt  eouip-  isin^  comeilu's,  \\  iLs  under  the  nece-sit)  of  working 
at  a  hand  nnll  lor  subsistence  ;  v\liile  Terence  was  admitted 
iutu  famUiar  intimacy  with  the  elder  Scipio  and  his  bosom 
frbnd  Lmlius.  'ilie  diffinent  habits  or  life  of  the  two 
dramatists  distinctly  appear  in  their  reapeMivo  modes  of 
writing  ;  the  bold  roughness  of  Plautus.  and  the  eoairae 
originality  of  his  je^ls,  betray  lii.-i  inlenx)ur:!c  with  the  lower 
orders;  while  in  Terence  we  discern  the  tone  of  good 
SHU  I)  .  Plautus  inclines  to  tin?  eKaggcratedly  droll  and 
iaieieal  i  Terence  piclcr»  the  delicately  characteristir,  and 
approaches  the  seriously  instructive  and  the  sentimental. 
Some  of  the  pieces  of  Plautus  ere  taken  fitom  the  Grecian 
comic  writers  Diplulus  snd  Pbilenion,  Vhon  ve  have 
alieody  lia  t  occiuion  to  mention  among  those  of  ■hoe* 
works  only  fru omenta  remain:  there  is  utfle  doubt  how- 
ever tluit  he  added  much  of  his  native  coa]-«t'iu  s>  to  hi} 
originai».  From  whom  he  derived  the  (;ther  does  iiut 
appear;  except,  as  Schlcgel  remarks,  we  may  iniisidci* 
ourselves  warranted  by  the  assertion  of  Horace,  '  It  is  said 
that  Plautus  took  for  his  model  the  Sicilian  Epirhamius,* 
in  conJecturiut{  that  he  borrowed  his  *  Ampbitryo,'  a  iiieco 
uf  quite  a  di'flbtont  kind  from  the  otliers,  and  whicn  he 
himself  rails  a  tragi-^ximedy,  from  that  old  Doric  w  riter, 
who  ciiijiKiyed  himself  dtielly  on  mytholoi^icat  subjects. 
Among  tho  plays  of  Terence,  whe^e  e  ipie^  fitmi  tin:  Ore.  k 
are  jirobabty  much  more  fiullilul  lu  detaiU  tbau  tlio-e  of 
Phiulus.  we  find  IMO  t;iken  from  Aju  il  >uoriis,  and  ll.e  rcbt 
from  Meiiander.  Juhtis  Cwi>ar  bestowed  some  verses  t^f 
his  own  composition  upon  Terence,  wherein  he  pays  him 
the  rather  equivocal  compliment  of  callino:  him  a  half  Mc- 
nandur;  praising  Iho  elegance  of  his  filyle.  and  only  ic- 
greiting  that  ho  &Us  short  of  the  eomio  strongth  ot'  his 
orieciiial. 

^\'llh  respect  to  lr:ii;ed\',  it  mti^t  fir-l  ef  a'!  be  ob-i  ;\crl 
that  the  Grecian  theatre  wa;  not  irtrLxluced  into  Uoiut; 
without  eonsiderublc  changes  in  its  an aii^eiiient ;  ilmt  the 
ehorus  iw  lunger  had  a  place  m  4tie  orchosKu  lieretn  the 
most  distinguished  spectators,  the  senators  nnd  knights^ 
now  sat),  but  remained  on  the  stage  itself.  At  the  vety 
introduction,  too,  of  tho  regular  drama,  Livius  Andronieua^ 
a  Grecian  by  birth,  and  the  earliest  tmgie  poet  and  actor 
of  Rome,  in  the  monodies  (lyrical  pieces  chanted  by  a  single 

JKTton,  nnil  hot  by  the  elicuus).  sejiarated  the  singing  from 
the  minietie  (iniicm)^',  so  that  the  latter  .iloiie  remained  to 
the  actor;  and  iiisieail  of  the  foiiuiT,  a  bijy  stood  lie»idu 
the  linte-player,  and  accompanied  turn  with  his  voice. 
Among  tho  Greeks  in  better  times,  the  tragic  singing  and 
the  accompnying  rhj^thniical  gestures  \7ereso  simple,  tlwt 
one  person  was  sufficient  to  do  at  the  same  time  ttic  mo$t 
ample  justice  to  both.  The  Kmnaniv  bowofvw,  it  would 
seem,  oreferred  separate  skill  to  hsrmonions  unity.  Henco 

arose  tlieir  fondi  r  — .  nt  an  after  periml,  for  pantomiun  s.  uf 
which  the  art  was,  m  ihe  time  of  Aui.;u»tus,  lariicd  to  iliO 
greatest  ]u'rfeeii(in.  From  ilie  iiatnes  of  the  most  cele- 
hiatcd  ot  the  [)eTiurmeri>,  Pylades,  Balhyllus,  &C.,  it  would 
appciU'  that  those  who  practised  this  mute  eloquence  in 
Rome  were  Greeks;  and  the  lyrical  pieces  wueh  their 
dancing  expressed  were  also  dclivervd  in  tbeChmdan  laa- 
gtuge.  Roscius  frequently  played  withoat  a  mask,  and  in 
this  respect  probably  did  not  stand  alone ;  hut  so  fltr  as  we 
know,  there  never  was  any  suc!l  instance  among  the  C  reek* 

In  the  ii-agic  literature  of  the  Romons  there  an- 
epochs:  the  first  is  that  of  Livuis  Aiulrotiicus.  Na'MU*, 
Knnius,  ami  aUo  of  I'acuvius  and  Attius,  who  both  floii- 
n-lieii  somewhat  later  than  Plautus  and  Terence;  and  tho 
second,  the  rcllned  epoch  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  formrr 

trodaced  only  translators  ond  imitators  of  Greek  models ; 
nt  it  is  probable  that  they  snocaeded  baHtat  in  tragedy 
than  In  eemedy.  Slevated  expreesion  nsually  appears 
rather  stiff  in  a  language  not  sufficiently  eultivateii,  nl- 
tliough  it  is  attainable  by  iierscvcrniuv ;  but  to  catch  the 
negligent  '/race  ef  sociiil  ni;!lery,  we  must  oiirsehes  l>e  pos- 
sessetl  of  humaur  and  refinement.  Here,  however,  as  in 
the  ease  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  wo  have  not  a  single  Sng' 
mont  of  the  Greek  originals  to  enable  tis  to  judge  of  the 
accuracy  and  general  felicity  of  the  copies;  but  a  speech 
of  considerable  length  of  the  '  Freed  Prometheus'  of  Attius 
is  hardly  unworthy  of  .Asehylus,  and  is  also,  in  versifies- 
tion,  much  more  (xjlishcd  than  the  productions  of  the  I.atin 
comic  writers  generally  are.  This  earlier  style  was  earned 
to  peiftetimiqrPMMviiw  and  Attiitib  «hoM  pttett  kspt 
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their  place  on  the  sfasr«»,  and  ticetn  to  have  had  many  ad- 
mirer* down  to  the  innu  of  Cicero,  niid  even  later. 

The  eoDtemporariefl  of  Augustus  ««re  nnbitious  of  moa- 
•nrmg  theit  pomovith  the  Greekt  in  »  more  original  way. 
The  UQinber  of  «ni»toiin  who  attempted  to  thine  in  tmgic 
composition  was  portieularly  great ;  and  we  iind  mention 
ni;ido  even  of  works  of  the  emperor  himself.  Hence  thero 
is  stronsr  reason  for  supposing  that  Homco  wrote  his  epistle 
to  tliP  Pi  SOS  chiefly  with  a  mi/w  to  cicter  those  yrmns;  nn-ri 
from  so  dangeroiH  n  o:irei^r,  as  {hey  were  probably  inllcted 
by  the  prcv.iK-iit  hiiniry  ii,i>sion  without  podsessing  the 
n.-quisite  talents.  One  ot  tnc  most  renowned  tragic  poets 
of  that  age  was  Asinius  PoUio,  a  man  of  impassioned  dis< 
position,  w  Pliny  inform*  ok  ud  who.  in  plaatic  worlo, 
wu  Ibnd  of  vhntever  bore  the  tame  cbmeter.  It  «■*  he 
wh  )  brou:;hf  with  him  from  Rhodes  the  well-known  group 
of  the  Farncsian  Bull,  and  erected  it  at  Rome.  *  If,'  ob- 
serves Schlegcl,  ■  hi.  tragedies  bort-  the  same  relation  to 
those  of  Sophorlos  whidi  this  hold,  wild,  and  rather  exfra- 
vtiirant  group  d  h'<  t<t  ihe  tranquil  grandeur  of  tl>c  Nmbe, 
vre  have  every  rt-ason  lo  rc  ^n  t  iht  ir  loss.'  But  tlie  political 
importance  of  PoUio  might  e:i^iiy  bins  the  judnaent  of  his 
contemporaries  ns  to  the  value  of  his  poetical  labours.  Ovid, 
vhotried  so  manydepertmentt  of  poctnr,  likewise  attempted 
trasedy,  and  was  the  author  of  a  *  Medeaj'  and  Quintilian 
a-<<Tls  that  he  proved  hero,  for  once,  what  be  could  have 
done  had  he  cho;$en  t<>  n  si  ram  himself,  imtead  of  yMding 
t<i  his  natural  propensity  lo  liifliiscm'ss. 

Tlicsc  and  all  the  other  tragic  attempts  ut'  tlie  Augustan 
ago  have  perished.  Yet,  according  to  ail  appearances,  the 
1  ;':s  to  tnc  interests  of  dramatic  art  is  not  very  great. 
The  Grecian  tragedy  had  at  flrat  to  stmale  in  Rome 
with  all  the  tneonveniences  of  a  plant  tnaovMr  to  a  Ibreten 
f^oil :  the  Roman  rcli;;ion  was  in  some  d^iee  related  to  the 
Grcok,  though  by  no  means  so  completely  the  same  as  many 
liive  supposed ;  but  the  heroic  mythology  of  the  Greeks 
va<  merely  introduced  into  Rome  by  the  potts,  and  was  in 
iKiwise  c  iinorted  with  the  national  reeoUeclions.  And 
*  aUhough,'  as  Schlegcl  remark-*,  '  the  Romans  wcro  at 
leng:ih  desirous  of  becoming  thorough  Hellenists,  they 
were  defleieni  in  that  milder  kamanity  of  wlikh  we  may 
obaefre  traeee  in  Gredan  bisfory,  poetry,  and  art,  even  in 
the  time  of  Homer.  From  the  most  austere  virtne,  which, 
like  Curtius,  saorillccd  every  personal  inclination  to  lore  of 
co»in!ry,  Uuy  proceeded,  with  the  most  fearful  rji>i(lit\  ,  to  a 
state  of  corruption,  from  wvarice  and  luxury,  ctjUiilly  uiie.v 
anipUMl.  In  their  char  u  tcr  they  [ihv;iy->  heiruyed  that  their 
first  ftmndcr  tns  not  suckled  at  tlie  breast  of  a  woman,  but 
of  a  n^ng  wolf.  They  were  the  tnigeiliaiis  ef  the  world's 
history,  who  exhibited  many  a  deep  tragedy  of  kings  led  in 
ehaine  and  pining  in  dungeons;  they  wore  the  iron  neoes- 
$.ity  of  other  nations — universal  destroyers,  for  the  sake  of 
rearing  at  last,  from  the  ruins,  the  mnosoleum  of  their  owti 
dignitv  iiiir]  freodnm  in  llio  midst  of  an  ob.se<iuii)iis  world 
leuuced  to  one  ihili  unii'unnily.  It  w:t.s  not  given  to  them 
to  oxi  itc  emotion  Irv  the  n)iti:,Mteil  accents  of  meiitiil  .suf- 
fering, and  to  touch  with  a  delicate  hand  every  note  of  the 
scale  of  feeling.  They  naturally  sought  also  in  tragedy,  by 
oreilaaping  aU  intervening  gradations,  to  reach  at  once  the 
,extr«rae,bo(h  in  the  stoiram  of  henismt  and  in  the  mon- 
'strous  furv  of  criminal  desires.  Nothing  of  their  unlient 
f;reatnesa  Kad  remained  to  them  but  their  contempt  of  pain 
nnd  death,  when,  after  .m  exluungant  enjoMntut  of  life, 
they  were  at  length  railed  \i\>nn  lo  submit  to  tho^e  eviU. 
The)  then  uupres-.etl  this,  seal  e!'  llieir  foriiu'r  f,'r:uideur 
upon  their  tragic  heroes,  with  a  self-satisfied  and  ostenta- 
tious profusion. 

*  Finally,  in  the  age  of  nriiahed  literature,  among  a  people 
(bnd,  even  to  a  degree  of^ modneas,  of  shows  and  a|iectaclcs. 
the  dramatic  noets  were  still  in  want  of  a  poetinl  public. 
In  the  triumpnal  processions,  the  flghts  of  gladiators  and  of 
wild  bea.<5t.s.  all  ihi'  splendours  of  the  world,  all  the  wonders 
of  ever)  clime,  were  brought  before  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
who  was  glutted  tMtli  seenes  <il'  the  ino^t  violent  and  -an- 
guinnrj-  description.    What  effect  could  the  uioro  rtifiiied 

frad.;tions  of  tragic  pathos  produce  on  nerves  so  steeletl  ? 
t  was  the  ambition  of  the  powerful  amotie  them  to  exhibit 
in  one  day  to  the  people,  on  «tagea  erected  for  the  purpose, 
and  immediately  ancn^ards  destroyed, the  immenae  plunder 
w  hich  they  derived  fhjm  foreign  or  civil  war.  The  relation 
which  Pliny  gives  uf  llie  architectural  deeiir,>ti>in  of  the 
sia^o  erected  by  Scaurus  borders  on  the  iijcrcdible.  When 

magnittemce  omM  beviRM  no  ftittw,  tluf  «iide«wiind 


to  surprise  by  tlw  novelty  of  mechanical  inventions.  In 
this  way,  one  Roman,  at  the  burial  solemnity  of  his  father, 
caused  two  theatiea  to  be  eonstructed  in  honour  of  him* 
with  their  baekarBatii^  on  earh  other,  and  mad*  to  move 
in  such  a  manner  on  a  single  hinse.  that  at  the  end  of  the 
play  they  were  wheeled  round  with  all  the  spectators  witlmi 
them,  and  fiirmcd  together  into  one  circus,  m  whu  li  gladia- 
torial oonibats  were  exhibited.  In  tho  gratitlrjitiun  of  the 
eyes  lhat  of  the  ears  was  altogether  lost;  rope  duneers  and 
wluto  elephants  were  prefenred  to  every  dramatic  enter- 
tainment; the  embroidered  purple  robes  of  the  actor  were 
applauded,  as  Horace  informs  us;  and  so  Uttla  attentive 
and  quiet  were  the  great  body  of  the  spectators,  that  he 
likens  their  noise  to  that  of  the  roaiiagof  tlwoeMn,orof 
a  tnounlahi  Ibrest  in  a  storm.' 

From  tho  sole  specimen  of  tlie  trnrr'e  fnlcnt  of  the  Ro- 
mans that  remains  to  us  it  would,  ti  iwever,  be  unfair  to 
draw  a  eoneluMoii  ns  to  tlie  pro<lueiinns  of  Ijetter  tune's: 
wo  allude  (o  the  ten  tragedies  which  go  under  the  name  of 
Seneca.  Respecting  their  real  author^ip  tho  opinions  of 
the  learned  are  very  much  divided  ;  sodw  attribute  them 
partly  to  Seneca  the  philosopher,  and  partly  to  hit  Ikther 
the  rhetorician;  others  aseribe  them  to  «ne  Seneca  a 
tragedian,  a  difllnvnt  person  fVom  either.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  several  pieres  arc  neither  flrom  the  same 
hand,  nor  even  of  the  same  age.  We  might  be  induced 
to  con-iider  them  as  pnwluctions  of  a  \  ery  late  period ; 
but  Quiutilian  quotes  a  verse  from  the  '  Medea'  of  Seneca, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  play  of  that  name  in  the  col- 
lection in  question,  and  hence  the  authority  of  this  piece 
camtiOlhO  doubttd,  though  in  merit  it  does  not  seem  in  any 
way  piv-aminent  above  the  others.  The  state  of  vkdenea 
and  eonetraint  in  which  Rome  was  kept  nnder  a  aeries  of 
sanguinary  tyrants  had  aUo  ^iven  nn  unnatural  character 
to  eloquence  and  poetr>.  Under  ihi;  wise  andmdd  govern- 
ment of  a  Vespasian,  n,  Titus,  niid  more  especially  a  Trajan, 
the  Romans  returned  to  a  purer  tostc.  But  whatever  period 
may  have  trivi  n  hirth  to  these  tragedies  of  Seneca  they  have 
been  ticveicly,  perhaps,  yet  not  uncostly,  characterized  as 
bombostical  and  frigid,  unnatural  in  diaracter  and  action, 
revolting  from  their  violation  of  every  nnnfiety,  and  so  de* 
void  of  flteatrieal  efbet  as  to  induce  a  Mlttf  that  they  were 
never  intended  to  leave  the  rhetorical  schools  for  the  stacrc. 

With  pagan  Rome  fell  antient  art.  Nevertheless  therij 
are  one  or  two  links  of  conneclion  hotwocn  the  aiideut 
dj^auiii  and  that  uf  the  middle  s,  vhich  modem  writers 
have  not  alwap  ol  served.  There  are  even  still  existing; 
some  fragmcnti:  of  a  play  in  Greek  Iambics  on  a  Jewish 
Scrinture  subje  t,  t.i ken  from  thcExotlus  or  departure  of 
the  Israelites  liom  £g}'pt.  The  principal  characters  are, 
'Mbsea,  Sapphma,  and  God  from  the  bush,*  that  is,  God 
speaking  from  the  burning  hush.  Moses  delivers  the  pro- 
logue in  a  speech  of  60  lines,  and  his  rod  is  turned  into  a 
'  ser])ent  ou  the  stiu^e.  The  autliin-  id'  tin's  jiieci',  a  .Tr'.v 
I  named  Ezekiel,  is  supposed  by  W'artou,  the  Inston.m  of 
Kns^li-sh  jioetry.  to  have  written  it  afler  tlu.'  destrue;ii'U  of 
Jerusalctu,  to  iti»piro  his  di.>>pcrftcd  and  captive  brethren 
with  hopes  of  deliverance  under  a  new  Moses,  and  to  havo 
composed  it  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  drama,  at  the  close  of 
the  second  ccr.tur^.  (See  the  edittoA  and  Genoan  tnutt* 
lation  of  L.  M.  Phllipion,  Berlin,  T839»  8td.) 
It  appears  that  in  the  first  ages  of  Chtrtaianity  any  one 

cimneeled  with  the  theatre    was    not   allowed  li.iptis:n. 
I  Among  'the  fillieis,'  Cyril  dc<  lares  thai  when  in  our  bap- 
tism we  say  '1  renounce  tliee,  Satan,  iuid  all  thy  works  and 

tiomps,'  those  pomps  of  the  devd  are  siogo-plays  and  Iho 
iko  vanities.  Tertullian,  in  like  manner,  uflirnu  that  they 
who  in  baptism  renounce  the  devil  and  his  pomps  cannot 
go  to  a  stage-play  without  turning  apostates.  Q^ptian, 
Basil,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  are  no  lew  vehement  on 
the  same  point;  and  Chr^-sostom  exclaims  loudly  against 
such  as  could  listen  to  a  iMtnMltan  w  i'.Ii  the  same  eiirs  with 
which  they  heard  an  evatigclical  preacher.  Au^'ustine 
maintains  that  those  wlio  go  to  plays  are  us  bad  ils  lliry 
I  who  writu  or  act  them.  Tertullian,  in  his  warmth  against 
the  buskine<l  actors  in  particular,  observes,  with  pecuhor 
emphasis,  that  '  the  devil  sets  them  iipon  their  hiirh  pnn- 
loflcs  to  give  Christ  the  lie,  who  said  nobody  can  add  <iims 
cubit  to  his  stature.'  Rymer,  in  his '  Short  View  of  Tra- 
gedy,' adds,  that  these  flashes  and  drops  of  heat,  Aom 
I  •single  authors,  had  no  such  wonderful  effect,  for  that  the 
1  tragedian  still  walked  upon  his  high  shoes.   '  Yet,'  says  be, 

i*iDi|li(  they  'W«U  evpwl  a  mmv  ^leiriUe  ftom  ftom  tba 
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TOverend  fathers  when  met  in  a  body  together,  in  eoiuieil  j 
ii;<-ntiu  ;iicHl.  Then  indct-d  Wumi  ilie  ei clc«ia«tical  thunder  | 
to  liy  about;  and  prcfccuilj  iho  ihcaiics.  trogedy,  comedy, 
bear-baiting,  eludiutors,  and  liironcss  arc  pvcn  all  to  the  ^ 
devil  without  distinction.'    But  wh*.ii  iht-  blmd  xval  of  llie 
fiithers  against  all  heathen  literature  hail  been  ironically  I 
neooded  by  th«  emperor  Juiiui  with  an  edict  forbidding 
my  Cbratisn  to  be  t»tight  ia  the  beat  hen  schooU  or  t& 
make  use  of  that  learning,  two  MdeaiMtics  of  that  tima, 
of  considerable  learning,  undertook  to  supply  in  101110  do- 
greo  the  dclu  iciicy  of  inslrm  tioii  and  entertainment  ex- 
)>enenccd  bv  their  Christian  bri  ;hren  from  tlie  operaliun  of 
J  nli:m'--.  Kuv.    Tho-L'  wen-  ApuUinarius,  bishop  of  Loodioea. 
and  his  father,  a  priest  of  the  same  city.  [Apoixinakius.] 
The  latter  not  only,  in  treating  Scriptural  sulijo<  ts.  iimtatL  d 
on  a  large  scale  the  great  epic  and  lyric  poets  uf  Creicu,  but 
also  turned  vartom  historical  nasuages  of  the  OKI  an<l  New 
Testament  into  eonwdiet  and  tfaiodiea  after  tbe  Greek 
roi^KI.    About  the  mme  time  Iho  edelitalea  Gret;ory 
Nazianiernis,  patrian  h  rind  archbishop  of  Constantinople, 
cuuiposcd  pluvs  iVoui  ihi-  Old  and  New  Teetament,  which, 
coiiM  r.iiij;  tl'u;  choruj.e*  into  Christian  hymns,  he  substi- 
tulfil  for  those  vf  Suiihocle*  and  Euripidt-ii  at  CViiiiUn- 
tinople,  wlicre  until  thtii  the  old  Grecian  stas^c  had  con- 
tinued to  flourish.    One  only  of  Gregory's  plays  (or  at  least 
a  iilav  attributed  to  him)  is  extant,  a  tiagedy.  entitled 
*Cbri<»i's  Passion:'  the  piolflsiie  calla  it  an  imiution  of 
Euripides  (it  being,  in  net,  made  up  «f  scrops  of  that 
auihir).  and  at  the  same  time  acqualBll  ill  that  in  this 
Dieie  the  patriarch  has  the  honour  of  introducing  the 
Virgin  Mar\'8  first  appearnn- u  oi\  the  stace.     It  is*  mil 
known  wlieiber  the  religious  ilramas  of  tbe  Ayiolhnarii 
perished  so  early  as  some  of  their  other  writings,  w  hicli 
were  ordered  to  be  destroyed  for  the  very  «jmni(jn  ofTence 
of  henty;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  species  of  literary 
culture  which  they  endeavoured  to  simply  graduolly  dis- 
appeared before  the  progreaaof  Comtantine  aeatabli^hment. 

In  the  general  oMinction  af  polite  litoiatitte  and  liberal 
art,  which  darkened  fin*  lo  manjr  eenturiet  tbe  moral  flue 
of  Europe,  every  tra(o  of  truly  dramatic  performance  or 
composition  seems  to  have  disappeared.  The  Saturnalian 
pageants— the  Feast  of  Koobi,  the  Feast  of  the  Ass,  fee, — 
e.xhibitod  during  that  long  int«>rval,  chiefly  nt  the  Christmas 
and  New  Year  festivities,  c  luiia  notice  here,  not  as  bearin^^ 
much  affinity  to,  but  morely  as  in  some  degree  filimg  up 
the  pbice  of.  the  old  tbMtlkal  poctioD  of  tbe  religious  celc- 
brattons.  To  anin  once  mora  at  any  indication  of  the 
gonoral  exiatenee  of  wliat  eao  with  propriety  be  called  a 
r^li-icHis  drama,  we  must  deieend  to  a  later  period  of 
Euiupcan  history.  And  as  in  each  of  the  great  nations  of 
modern  Eumpi!  ihis  reliuious  drama  >;a\e  way  1  ii  piu- 
dually  before  that  nuts  of  the  raotkrn  stage  which  .ivi  uu- 
]iaii;t'il  the  revival  of  letters,  and  lias  even,  in  one  of  those 
nations,  strongly  maintained  its  ground  until  very  recent 
times,  so  as  to  become  permanently  incorporated,  as  it 
irere,  with  the  national  theatre,  wo  can  most  conveniently 
and  oflbetively  give  such  more  pirtieillar  notice  of  it  in 
each  nation  as  wo  have  to  pteient  to  wu  raaden»  in  com* 
bination  with  the  rapid  riew  which  we  hare  to  take  of  the 
iisL-  and  progress  of  the  ntndern  s(au;e  in  each  of  the  five 
ertfut  literary  countries  of  Europe.  in  Italy,  Spam. 
France,  Germany,  and  England.  The  theatre  of  each  ol 
these  countries  wo  shall  consider,  in  the  order  of  suc(  e^.sion 
in  which  we  have  here  enumerated  them,  hut  l  1  i!ic  sjtke 
of  convenience  we  have  arranged  the  whole  under  EMiLisii 
Dn\u.v. 

If  there  really  surrivod,  throuKbout  the  darkest  period  of 
tbe  middle  agei.  in  the  fera  of  Mteeetiit'v  imilatlails.  any 

trace*  of  the  Christianised  Greek  drama  of  the  primitive 
church,  they  seem  to  have  been  pfeser\c»l.  where  perhaps 
Nl-ould  tiu)»i  naturally  look  for  them,  among  the  Italians. 
Dr.  Hiirney.  u\  \i\s  rocareUes  into  the  history  of  music, 
Bscertai.ied  that  a  spirilual  pla)'  was  performed  at  I'aduaas 
early  us  the  year  1243 ;  and  in  I2C4  a  company  or  liratemity 
was  instituted  at  Rome,  whoee  chief  business  was  to  represent, 
in  the  Passion  week,  the  suCTeringi  of  Christ,  and  whose  sta- 
tutes were  printed  at  that  city  in  W4.  In  MM  the  Piseiien 
was  pla}ed  at  Friuli ;  and  the  same  year,  at  Whitsuntide^ 
the  clorgy  of  Civita  Vecchia  perfbrmed  the  pUy  of  Christ, 
that  i*,  of  his  passion,  rcsurreciion,  ascunsion,  jurij^nuut,  and 
the  musion  of  (be  Holy  Ghost:  in  1304  they  acted  the 
creation  of  Athun  and  E\c,  the  annunciation,  the  birth  0! 

Christ,  %tc.  Tbe  late  Ruv.  Mr.  Croft  and  tbe  ttoo.  Topbam 


BeBn«3erk  eolleetod  a  ^eat  number  of  Italian  mysteries; 

and  at  the  sale  of  their  libraries,  Dr.  Burncy  purclused 
many  of  the  most  anticnt,  which  ho  speaks  of  as  being 
evidently  much  earlier  than  the  invention  of  printing,  from 
the  gross  ra.inner  m  which  the  sttbjects  are  treated,  the 
coarseness  of  the  dialogue,  aud  the  ridiculous  situations  initt 
which  the  most  sacred  things  and  persons  arc  thrown. 

DRA.MMEN,  a  seaport  to«n  of  Norway,  situated  on 
both  sidas  of  the  brood  and  impetuotu  river  of  the  same 
name^  whkAi  here  disohar^  its  waters  into  the  Drammen" 
flord,  in  the  gulph  of  Chnstiania.  It  lies  in  59"  39'  N.  lat 
and  10°  28'  K.  long.  Tlie  town  is  divided  into  three 
quarters,  of  vhicli  Br.ignaes  is  situated  on  the  northern, 
and  Sirot'msoo  and  Tangen  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river:  tliey  are  united  by  a  tiying-)irid^;e.  Uragnaes  ceI■|^lst^ 
uf  a  row  of  houses  about  a  nnic  in  length.  Allogeiher,  it  is 
a  lively  town ;  the  main  streets  ore  chiefly  composed  ef 
storehouses.  Tangen  is,  in  fact,  tbe  roadstead  and  landing' 
place,  and  is  consequently  tbe  resort  of  mariners,  fi^heioieR, 
and  small  dealers.  Drammen  has  a  pariah  cbweh  and  twft 
filial  churches,  two  superior  and  several  elementary  sehoola, 

and  manufactures  of  leather,  tobacco,  sail  cloth,  oil,  &.r. 
The  number  of  houses  is  about  ItJOi),  and  of  inhabiiaiits 
about  0000.  It  is  extensively  engaged  in  trade  and  na- 
vigation, in  building  ships,  and  in  the  export  of  limber, 
deals,  iron.  &c.  The  water  in  the  harbour  is  of  depth 
sufficient  to  allow  all  vessels  to  lie  alooeside  the  ^uaya  and 
other  landiug-plaoea.  Thef«  Bie  rnanila  quamea  in  tbe 
vidnily. 
DRASTICS.  CCATSABTtca.] 

DRAVE,  or  ImAU,  a  river  ofAustrl.a,  which  issucu 
from  a  bed  uf  limestone  on  the  Toblacher  Ilcide,  or  lieatb, 
near  Inuichen,  in  the  v^eslern  part  of  the  Tyrol.  It  ihence 
descends  in  a  smith  easterly  direc  tion  to  Villacli.  in  Ca- 
rinlhia,  whence  it  ttows  easterly  as  far  as  Malirburg  in 
Styria:  it  then  winds,  chietly  south-eastwards,  until  it  falls 
into  the  Danube,  about  13  miles  below  Eszi>g,  in  Croatia, 
dose  to  tbe  castle  of  Ecdudv,  which  Use  on  llat  right  bank 
of  that  river.  The  whole  length  of  the  Dnxit,  ftoni  ila 
source  to  its  junction  with  tlic  Danube,  is  about  300  miles. 
It  becomes  navigable  at  Villach.  Its  tributaries  are  the 
Muhr,  or  Mur.  which  joins  it  at  I.etfnid  ;  the  Guil,  which 
rises  in  the  C'ariniliiaii  -Alps,  m-ar  Viliacli,  and  falls  into  the 
Drave  bulow  Cs/akturnyu;  the  Giirk,  Glan,  Lavant,  Sie. 
The  valley  of  tlie  Drave,  which  cumnicni>es  nut  far  from 
Innichen,  in  the  Tyrolcse  vale  of  tlte  Poster,  runs  by  Lieiu, 
Sach«enbtii;g,  Yillach,  Malirbui^  and  Petuu,  until  it  ap* 
proaches  Varaadin,  in  Croatia,  from  whieh  point  the  mcr 
Ibws  through  a  level  oountry.  "The  valley  is  bounded  by 
mountains  neaily  as  fhr  %<t  Spital.  from  which  point  they 
^ink  to  gentle  eU\aiion$.  and  the  valley  grows  aider:  the 
hills  again  approach,  within  n  !<hort  distance  on  each  aiile 
of  the  river,  near  \  tlbi  li,  and  skirt  tin-  ])ra\e  as  far  ns  :;s 
confluence  witii  the  Giuii.  Tlie  \-alley  uf  the  Drave  is 
confined  to  a  breadth  of  a  hundred  paces  near  Koasig,  and 
is  narrowed  to  a  few  feet  of  towing  eround  near  Seidlach^ 
as  well  as  between  Saldeiiboieii  and  Mahrenberg.  In  its 
descent  from  Mahrburg.  the  Drave  is  accompanied,  on  its 
left  bank  only,  by  a  range  gf  heights,  which  continue  as  far 
as  tlie  ncigliiiourhood  of  Pi  'l  n.  n;  !  I'lii  daii,  whertr  the 
precipitous  jjides  of  the  Mut/el  luountauis  fumi  its  right 
bank.  The  current  of  the  Drave  is  very  rapid  until  ii 
rcfirbes  Sclavonia,  where  it  (lows  sluggishly,  forms  swanipa, 
and  occasionally  imuidaleathe  low  coonvtf.  Ckdd-duci  is 
found  in  this  river. 

DRAWBACK,  in  oomiMree,  is  a  tem  used  to  signify 
the  sum  paid  back  hy  geveramMit  on  the  le-eiMffmtiQn  <if 
goods,  upon  the  importatkm  of  which  an  equal  sum  haa 
already  been  paid  as  duty.  The  object  f  t"ii>  rrp  ^rncnt 
is  to  ciiublc  the  exporter  to  sell  his  muKls  in  lu,i.  i^u  wiarketa 
unburthened  with  duties;  and  U  is  dear  that  it  duiiesare 
required  to  be  paid  on  the  first  importation,  no  transit  trade 
can  pu-sibly  be  carried  on  uiilo'"  clrawback  is  allowed  hf 
the  governmeut.  Payments  of  this  nature,  although  they 
are  soineiinie;;  confounded  with  bounties,  are  in  prindplo 
essentially  different  from  them.  [BovNTy.]  Previous  to 
the  eatolfisbing  of  the  waiehousing  s)  stem  m  this  eountr>- 
in  1803,  and  wbeu  the  payment  of  duties  on  all  foreign  und 
colonial  merchandise,  with  the  exception  of  tobacco  an  I 
East  India  goods,  was  re<jiiired  on  the  first  imjiorlalu  u. 
drawbacks  were  in  all  cases  allowed  upon  re-e.\jH)rlaln/n. 
Tins  course  was  injurious,  not  onlv  to  trade,  but  also  to  llia 

rc\-cnue,  It  was  ii^junou*  to  trade,  l«cau««  of  the  laifec 
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Olftite]  whieh  wu necwsaril y  cmuloyed,  and  it  was  pn-j  ndu  ml 
to  the  reveiiut'  licrause  it  gave  me  to  numerous  wid  .ngeiii 
ons  fraiiiUik  nt  expedients,  hy  means  of  which  greater  sums 
■were  received  fordrawbnck  than  had  hren  origtnaltv  paid 
by  the  importers;  besides  which,  the  machinery  required 
for  the  colliction  and  repayment  of  duties  was  more  com- 
plicated and  expensive  than  would  Mthcrwise  lmV9  been 
necessarv.  The  amount  of  cuttonu  duty  ooIleet«d  in  Great 
Britain  before  Um  paning  of  tke  WMliotiung  act  in  1803 
wag  usually  from  tvioe  to  fbiee  timoft  as  groat  as  ilic  sum 
©aid  into  tlie  exchequer,  the  giL-ator  part  uf  tin-  receipts 
oeing  absorbed  by  drawbacks,  bounties,  uiid  iliargo«  of 
nanageiuent. 

The  only  articlea  upou  which  drawback  va«  paid  at  our 
custom-liouMMi,  and  Um  tmouBt  of  i^ynoat  in  were 
as  follows : — 
Coffee 

Rico  in  tho  Hoak 
HmwnSnie 
Stigar  . 
Tea  . 


Timber  . 

Tobacco  aud  Snuff 

"Woo     m  » 

Total  . 


£72 

]«,ao4 

52.488 

21 

81,987 
18,735 
60,889 


14 
14 

17 

15 
II 

1 

IG 


0 

5 

5 

2 

H 
6 


£781,154     0  8 


The  drawback  on  timber  is  not  indeed  a  payment  made 
on  ita  re-exportation,  butau  ailuwance  upon  auoh  quantities 
as  are  uaed  in  tbe  minoa.  Tbe  quantitiea  of  thrown  silk, 
sugar,  and  tobacco  entitled  to  dnwijaek  had  already  paid 
duty  previous  to  their  undergoing  a  manufnctiiring  process, 
and  drawback  on  wine  is  only  i>aul  whtii  exported  in 
bottles,  for  tniiisfcmng  it  to  which  from  the  caxk  it  was, 
until  iattly,  iiccessan-  to  pay  the  duly  :  by  a  recent  regula- 
tion wine  intended  for  exportation  maybe  bottled  in  the 
warehouse  without  pnying  duty.  There  is  every  reason  to 
conclude  tliat  tbe  payments  made  on  the  exportation  of  re- 
fined sugar  are  not  purely  drawback,  but  partake  of  tlie  cha- 


racter of  bounty,  the  priea  of  tbe  raw  wugkx  being  uniftcnly 
higher  in  our  markets  than  in  the  oountriet  to  which  the 
refined  goods  are  tent. 

DRAWBRIDGE,  a  brid^'e  used  inanticnt  castles  and  in 
modern  fortresses  over  a  ditth  or  fosse,  and  capable  uf  being 
rai>>ed  up  at  one  end  n>  as  to  cut  off  the  means  of  access. 
Drawbridges  for  tbij*  purjxist'  are  usually  formed  of  boards 
nailed  to  a  frame  funning  a  platform,  which  is  furni»hed 
at  one  end  with  hinges  fastened  to  a  beam  placed  parallel 
to  one  end  of  the  frame.  Tlie  bridge  is  raised  by  means  of 
chains  passed  tbiwuii  tbe  masrary  of  the  gate.  These 
dbains  atv  worked  eiOier  hy  wheels  or  by  hand,  and  thus 

the  pi'itf 'nn  is  raised  to  a  perpendicular. 

'  tVheii  drawbridges  are  made  close  on  the  out.sides  of 
gatc^,  the  masimry  ou<;ht  to  1h-  .sunk  .w  as  to  admii  of  the 
v\lii)le  dcptli  of  tlie  frame  to  lie  wiihin  it,  else  the  ubliquu 
fire  from  tlie  iK'siegers'  batteries  would  act  on  the  edge  of 
the  frame  and  soon  render  it  unserviceable.'  Nicbobon's 
Zhd.  Fortified  towM^  sudi  as  Puntsmoutfa  and  Calais, 
have  drawbridgea. 

DRAWING,  in  Ita  strict  meaning,  is  the  art  of  repre- 
aenttalg  objects  on  a  flat  surface  by  lines  describing  their 
fbrms  and  contours  alone,  independently  of  colour  or  even 
^lladow,  although  the  latter  ia  closely  allied  with  drawing, 
both  in  ))ractico  and  in  theorv ;  because,  notwithstanding 
f  irm  ma)  Ik-  clearly  expressed  by  outline  alone,  sliadow, 
while  It  Ki^t"'  surface  and  substance,  is  dependent  upon 
form,  and  m  many  cases  requires  to  be  accurately  defined 
aceocdiog  to  the  nues  of  peripectite.  More  particularly  is 
this  the  case  irtmi  ahadcnn  an  cast  from  any  regularly 
ahaped  body  upon  one  or  more  planes,  a^  fur  instance^  the 
ahadow  from  a  column  upon  a  flight  of  «>tcps.  or  that  of  a 
man  upon  the  ground  r.ud  a  Ma'l  :  v-hicli  natural  profile, 
as  that  of  a  liuraan  figure  ii^u.Hiit  a  wall,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  first  ijivcii  rise  to  the  idea  of  delineating  the 
contours  of  iiulid  budieii,  by  tracing  their  outlaieit.  It  is 
true,  that  except  in  geometrical  forms  with  sharp  edges, 
Tor>-  few  ..ocli  lines  exist  in  nature,  outline  being  no  more 
than  til.  I  •u..iii..'\  of  surface  as  it  exhibits  itself  to  the 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  globe  or  a  qrlinder,  there  are 
no  tinea  whatever  in  theone^  noedgea  down  the  latter; 
their  outline  being  not  on  any  part,  but  merely  the  ter- 
mination of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  visible,  xhe  same 
holds  good  with  respect  to  the  human  form,  and  to  that  of 
auituaU,  whose  Ittnbs  have  no  determined  edges,  but  consist 
of  parts  more  or  less  eomtW  Mid  •tvn  WMIllWdy  ~ 
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take  for  instance  the  palm  of  the  hand— never  stoppin"  no  04 
to  form  a  specific  line  or  positive  edge.  The  outline'of  th« 
superficies  will  consequently  vary  acconling  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  object  itself  is  viewed.  Alluring  as  colour  is 
to  the  eye,  and  principal  as  it  seems  to  be  in  paintnij;,  it  i» 
really  subordinate  to  drawing,  because  unless  assistinl  by 
mno,  it  is  nearly  valueless  and  unmeaning',  ii.cajjable  of 
eit|wossing  any  thing;  whereas  fuim  can  disiuutly  re- 
present objects  without  the  aid  of  colouring',  or  e\eii'  that 
of  shadow,  which  latter  is  the  adjunct  and  aUy  of  the  other 
two,  lieini;  >.'o\e_riierl  by  Inith,  inasmuch  as  form  determines 
the  poiiitiua  of  shadows,  coVourine  their  proper  tone  and 
hue. 

Although  Drawing  embraces  all  objects  and  their  foim*, 
in  iu  more  restricted  technical  sense,  it  is  generally  under- 
stood to  imply  the  drawing  of  tbe  human  Cgur.  ,  as  that 
specieaof  it  which  is  the  most  scientific  in  itself  and  tbe 
most  imporunt  in  art.     I_mdMa]>e  pamiin^'  requires 
comparatively  little  skill  in  drawn, ^  and  im  great  exact- 
ness of  hand,  since  the  forms  it  d.-aU  with,  such  as  tli..>e 
of  trewt,  hills,  rock",  birds,  k( .,  being  altogclhcr  irre- 
gular,  ceiieral   fidelity  as   to   form  is  sullicient ;  while 
fideht)  of  colouring  and  aerial  pectpeotive.  and  the  effect 
of  iti;lit,  are  the  quaUtieA  roost  essORtild  to  it.  Colour- 
ing, indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  tbe  TUT  aoul  of  landmpt> 
painting,  for  divested  of  that  and  reduoed  to  mere  outline^it 
loses  its  jpealMtehaim^  and  nothing  remains  of  it  save  tho 
compoeitiftn  alone  of  the  particular  subject.   Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case  with  historical  paintint;,  tlie  chief  merits  of 
which  are  intimately  conneeteil  with  and  capable  of  being 
dwpliM  11, \  outline  alone.    Tin:  painter  of  landscape,  or 
of  iiiauuuaio  ohjocis  and  mete  imitative  subjects,  such  as 
still  life,  &e.,  can  trust  to  his  eye  alone,  and  even  for  per- 
spective he  has  little  occasion  b^ond  an  acquaintance  with 
Its  general  Uiws.   Besides  which  his  models  are  pennaseut 
and  stationary,  subject  to  little  variation  except  in  ragaid  to 
certain  casual  aud  transitory  effecU  of  hght  and  colour,  that 
vaquire  to  be  hitoff  instantly ;  and  therefore  their  f  irnis  may 
be  Studied  and  oe|»ied  without  difiiculty.  The  same  remarkap- 
pliestothoseoflhe  arcliii»'ri oral drafWman, who haa  moreover 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  apply  the  rules  of  pervpeclive 
witli  unerring  certainty  upon  ev  ery  necasiuii.     Far  different 
IS  it  with  respect  to  drawing  tbe  human  figure  or  animals, 
Woause,  thuuj;h  tlieir  forms  arc  regular  and  symmetrica], 
and  require  to  be  represented  with  the  utmost  correctness^ 
they  do  not,  Uke  gcoinelrical  figures,  admit  of  being  deline- 
ated by  the  teolinicai  operations  of  perspective^  since  they 
consist  of  undulating  surfrces  end  contours,  whose  perspec- 
tive appearance  and  outline,  according  tn  tlie  precise  >lirec- 
tion  in  which  they  arc  viewed,  ran  be  deternnned  h\  ihc  eye 
alone.    Greater  c^)rrectne^s  uf  eye  and  cxpertm  ss  of  hand 
are  required  to  draw  even  a  statue  than  a  tree;  the  nicest 
observation  of  all  tlie  proportions,  the  most  scrupulous  at- 
teaiioii  to  every  lineament,  to  every  minute  detail,  to  eveiy 
marking,  every  gradation  of  shadow  howevw  alight,  an  in> 
dispensable.   Yet  in  such  case  the  draftsman  has  notlting 
more  to  do  than  patiently  eopy a  perfectly  immovable  object. 
But  how  incomparably  ntCfe  arduoua  than  such  task  is  that 
of  representing  similar  forma  taken  from  the  livuii?  "lubject. 
Here,  unless  he  be  also  well  disciplined  an?',  pi    nded  in 
anatomical  knowledge,  the  best  modeb  wdl  avail  inm  Utile 
1 , 1  aji  studies  of  nrojiortion,  and  of  such  positions  and  at- 
uu.des  as,  although  they  are  intended  to  express  motion, 
can  yet  be  pn-served  for  a  considerable  time,    lie  may,  in- 
deed thus  pt.<rfe<  I  himself  in  that  particular  species  uf 
anatomical  perspective  which  is  termed  foreshortening,  and 
he  may  do  much  in  the  way  of  training  both  hia  hand  and 
his  eye,  yet  for  direct  action  and  motion  his  model  Wfli  serve 
only  to  inform  him  what  muscles  they  are  that  are  brought 
mora  forcibly  into  play,  and  other  transitory  phenomena 
that  disappear  almost  as  soon  as  thcv  cxhil  it  themselves. 
Indeed  some  inulions  arc  so  c.\ceedingiy  rapm  and  fugitive 
that  they  can  hardly  be  studied  at  all  from  the  hiV.  hui  if  at- 
tempted to  be  shown  in  painttiii,',  must  be  repreaenled  «e- 
conltng  to  theory,  based  upon  tho  most  exact  anatomiral 
knowledge.    Some  attitudes  and  motions  are  either  so  ex- 
ceedingly evanescent,  as  those  of  the  figuroa  hurled  down 
in  Rubens's  picture  of  the  Fallen  Angels,  or  so  pniely  imagi" 
nary,  as  when  angeb  er  winged  genii  are  repreaentea  bow- 
ing in  the  air,  that  such  theory  alone  will  enable  the  artist 
to  express  them  with  any  degree  of  apparent  fidelitr.  The 
extremities,  that  is,  tiands  and  feet,  are  among  the  must 
difficult  parts  of  the  figure,  and  require  great  practice  in 
Illinaiy(«ga&l,i^lMIStlOthe  figure  itself,  of  the 
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gNfttefit  importimcei  while  it  il  leu  ledaeible  to  any  pofiiive 
tulM  for  disposing  it. 

In  mdmt  to  attaia  to  »  aomplcte  maatHT  of  the  human 
figure,  which  after  all  is  to  be  regarded  onqr  as  die  nMaiu 

to  a  hiRhor  aim,  and  the  mechanical  apparatus  for  effecting 
it,  it  IS  necessary  to  commence  by  studyint^  wliat  is  tedious 
ill  lUelf,  and  8«H-ms  almost  forti^'ii  to  the  artist's  puqio-.e, 
namely,  the  intiTiial  conligAirttlwu  ol"lhc  liuiiian  franiL-.  It 
in  not  enough  to  undi  rHland  the  proportions  of  the  l>i>d\  and 
limha,  with  the  form  and  situation  of  the  external  luuscies, 
hut  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  muscleih  their  purposes  and 
ItiDfllioBi  abould  be  well  ondetatood;  nor  mmt  osteology, 
or  the  beoea  of  the  tkeletom,  he  neglected.  Indeed  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  artist  should  be  able  to  draw  the  skeleton 
figuro  in  any  attitude,  by  which  his  figures  will  always  bo 
well  put  together.  By  way  of  practice  iii  ibis  resjicot,  it  li;is 
been  judiciously  recommended  tbatasMua  at>  Im    a  iiort'L-ct 
master  of  the  skeleton,  the  studi  nt  should  proceed  to  lirnw 
anti()ue  statues  in  that  state,  afterwards  clothing  tlu  tn 
with  muscles,  as  in  (he  marble  or  cast  bcforo  him.  \Viih- 
ont  aeientiAe  knowledge  of  muscular  action,  the  painter 
will  he  able  to  give  bis  flgiiroB  only  attitudes*  ama  those 
not  always  ovteot,  abould  M  bave  ecoaaion  to  represent 
such  as  lirom  their  nature  do  not  admit  of  being  copied 
fi^jm  tho  lift;.    Unk'ss,  l)e^iidc•s  possessing  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  human  body  and  tlio  ^u-tion  of  the  limbs  and 
luuscles,  he  i*  uls»t  ul  io  to  L\]ir<.  -<  t  he  emotions  of  tlic  mind, 
uiid  that  not  as  they  disjilay  thuinsflvpiii  in  tho  romiu  nance 
alone,  but  in  gesture,  attiSudL',  and  the  \shiili'  frainc,  he 
wdl  at  the  best  produce  only  dwcr  acadetuieal  llgures, 
skilfDlly  drawn,  but  devoid  of  soul  and  senUmeut.  He  inust 
thmftite  endeavour  to  make  himself  master  of  expression, 
in  the  most  eomprehensive  meaning  of  that  very  arduous 
and  cumplcx  study,  which,  he  it  obaenredt  depends  cinindy 
upon  drawing  and  truth  of  delineatloD.   Fw  thii^  purpose 
such  works  may  be  reooinmiended  as  SdPs  'Anatomy  of 
Expression.' 

Perspective,  which  is  generally  treated  of  t-o  para  tidy,  and 
is  therefore  ordinarity  oonsidere<i  a  disttnet  study,  is  nevci  - 
thdeM  a  nuwt  easentisl  part  of  drawing.— in  fact  its  very 
grammar*  all  ohieeta  being  subject  to  its  laws,  although,  as 
aueady  ohaawe^  Htuf  do  not  admit  of  being  delineated  ac- 
eording  to  the  proccssct  emj^yed  finr  drawing  buildinm^  fur- 
niture, and  sncn  things  as  consist  of  strict  geometrical  nrma. 
Yet  <  veri  to  those  who  imy  seldom  have  occasion  so  to 
apply  It,  it  is  eminently  serviceable,  were  it  only  because  it 
trains  the  eye,  habitual ui^  ii  to  notice  the  effects  of  posi- 
tion and  distance,  and  aiiordinf,'  ready  anrl  certain  assist- 
ance,  and  an  unerring  test  of  correctncs*.  in  what  might 
else  be  matter  of  perplexity  and  doubt.  Abstruse  too  as  it 
may  seem  in  theory,  and  tedious  in  its  application,  its  prin- 
ciples are  few  and  simple,  and  subjects  the  most  intncate 
and  complex,  and  consequently  operose  in  their  delineation, 
demand  no  parlieular  skill,  hut  merdy  attention  and  pa- 
tience alone.  Reserving  the  sdenee  itself  fbr  the  artielo 
Pkhspkctivb,  we  only  advert  to  it  here  in  ortlcr  to  press 
upon  the  student  its  importance,  and  that,  instead  of 
being  an  extrune^ius  accomplishment,  it  is  so  insejmrably 
Connected  with  drawmg,  that  it  must  of  neiKs^ity  be  ob- 
served to  a  certain  extent,  although  with  no  other  guidance 
than  what  is  derived  from  the  eye,  or  else  there  will  be  no 
resemblance  to  nature;  for  por*i>cctivp  itself  is  based  upon 
the  laws  of  Tision,  and  consists  of  practical  rules  deduced 
from  tlwn.  It  is  true  we  frequently  meet  with  glaring 
errors  as  regards  both  peiweetiTe  and  aceutaoy  of  nrm  in 
tho  productions  of  many  wno  are  otherwise  clerer  painters ; 
yet  so  fkr  from  authorising  f-lmilar  noj;li;,;etice,  in  them- 
selves they  arc  impcrfeiUiuas  which,  although  they  may  be 
redeemed  by  considerable  merit  in  Othsc  KWpfeetS,  Ue  aerer- 
theless  a  drawback  upon  it. 

llie  student  woula  therefove  do  well  to  exercise  himself 
thoroughly  in  drawing  before  he  prpceeds  further;  and 
the  longer  he  confines  himself  to  outline,  with- no  other 
degree  of  shadow  than  what  is  necessary  to  express  the 
dmiaeler,  the  substance,  or  textniek  mi  tlio  diibrent 
piomlneneH  or  depiessions  in  the  superficies  of  objects, 
the  more  likely  will  he  be  to  attain  precision  and  cor- 
rectness, tts  there  will  be  iiothin!;^  to  conceal  va^;uenes.s 
and  inaccuracy  of  form,  but  funo  will  lie  exhibited  mi- 
di-t:uisoJly  either  in  its  beauty  or  the  reverse.  One  preat 
step  ioward*  correctness  is  to  undcr.-tand  per  feci  ly  before- 
hand ihit  object  to  l)c  represented,  its  character  botlj  general 

and  specific :  when  this  is  the  case,  the  btui,  uxggonag  it 


to  bo  sufficiently  well  trained,  readily  obeys  the  eye  and  the 
mind.  Constant  obaGr>ation,  therefore,  and  as  careful  an 
examination  of  objects  as  if  be  was  preparing  to  draw  them, 
will  greatly  promote  the  student's  advatwement,  and  be 
will  be  really  leamine.  when,  because  hiS  is_  not  aetttally  at 
work  with  bis  pencil,  ne  may  seem  to  he  doing  nothing. 

Drawing,  as  far  as  regards  facility  tii  delineating  ccmmnn 
f  jriiis  and  objects  so  ils  to  ciiablo  a  ]>crsun  to  descrilx;  theiu 
jirompily  with  the  pencil,  ouglit  to  be  considered  nearly  aa 
indispenisalile  a  pari  of  education  as  wnt^ag  itself.  ]iy 
this,  such  a  degree  of  proficiency  is  meaitt  as  would  enablo 
a  person  cither  to  express  or  explain  his  ideas  upon  paper, 
or  to  sketch  from  nature.    Sketching,  in  the  more  popular 
meanin;:;  of  the  term,  implies  little  more  than  the  aot  of 
writing  >!own  in  a  kind  of  graphic  ihoithuid  the  ehaneter- 
isiie  lineaments  of  a  landsaipe  or  any  individual  object,  an 
at  ipiiri'inetxt  little  more  than  mechanical,  and  which  stands 
m  about  the  same  ndattonship  to  drawing,  in  its  more  elevated 
character,  us  an  orthnary  letter  diM».s  to  a  finished  literary 
camposition.    Like  the  sketcher,  the  draftsman  only  copies 
the  objects  before  him,  and  tho«e  generally  inanimate  ones  ; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  bis  drawings  are  expected  to 
exhibit  perfect  fidelity,  and  admit  of  being  worked  up  to  a 
high  degree  of  finish  and  beauty.   Still  he  is  no  more  than 
a  InnswitMr:  be  may  display  his  taste  and  judgment,  as 
well  as  his  accuracy  ;  he  may  fully  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
what  he  represents,  and  set  it  forth  to  view  in  u  very  capti- 
vating manner,  but  without  exercising;  any  dcL^ree  (  1  niveu- 
tive  faculty ;  whereas d^a^^  l^:;,  as  far  as  it  is  synonynious  with 
design,  comprehends  invenlioa  and  composiii'  ii,  the  plan 
and  idea  of  tne  whole  subject. 

There  are  various  manipulations  or  modes  of  drawing, 
distinguished  according  to  the  materials  or  implements 
made  use  o^  such  as  cwilk,  black  lead  pencil,  sepia  or  other 
tinted  drawings ;  which  lBSt>mentionea  elsss  are  somelinus 
called  w  ashed  drawings,  in  which  some  indication  of  colour^ 
ing  is  occasionally  introduced.  But  what  is  termed  water- 
colour  drawing,  as  now  praciiaed,  is  altogetlicr  a  sp«';  u  s  ._f 
puiiitinp,  although  the  prmes-^  is  tgtally  ditVerent  fr  -ui  thai 
of  oil  ciilours,  or  even  distemper.  I'en  and  ink  drawing* 
in  the  style  uf  etchings,  either  with  or  without  the  additton 
of  wash  of  shadow,  am  oapobla  of  producmg  eonsideraUe 
effect 

Faintem'  drawings  or  studies,  such  as  those  of  the  old 
masters*  are  highly  valuable  because  they  often  exhibit 
their  first  coneeptions  in  all  their  CDerg}-,  and  admit  iia  to 
immediate  intercourse,  aS  it  wecOb  With  their  idStS  asthey 

arose  in  their  minds. 

The  iineiitionof  Lithography  htis  been  applied  with  great 
succtjss  iu  Gennany  to  making  fac-similes  of  such  drawings  ; 
it  also  enables  artists  to  make  drawings  at  once  u]>on  stone, 
from  which  impressions  may  afterwards  be  taken  that  ai  a 
equivalent  to  autograph  delineations,  and  of  coui>«  excel- 
lent practical  studies  lor  beginnen^  as  to  handling  and  the 
management  of  the  penoiL 

DRAYTON,  MICHAEL,  was  bom  at  IIar>hull  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  in  the  year  1563.  ilis  Ur«  la  luvolved 
in  great  obscurity,  and  different  circumstances  concerning 
liim  are  rather  conjectured  than  aflBrmetJ.  It  is  Buppof*d 
that  he  went  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  without  taking 
any  degree,  and  also  that  he  was  in  the  army  at  an  early 

g tried  of  life.  Nine  or  ten  years  before  the  dsafh  Of  Queen 
lizabeth  ho  is  said  to  have  written  poems.  HI*  cnrlieat 
work  was  published  in  lM3t  under  the  tide  of  the  'Shep- 
herd's Garland:'  it  was  afterwards  revised  end  reprinted  m 
1619,  under  the  nsme  of '  Eclogues.*  It  is  a  coUection  of 

pastoral  poems,  among  which  is  the  ballad  of  *  Dowsabel,' 
e.Mnicted  m  I'ercy's  Reliuues.    Shortly  after  the  '  5 
iu  id  s  Garhind'  o])pearod  liis  long  histovicul  poeius, 
IJaron.s'  Wars,'  'England's  Ilcroical  Epistle*,'  S;c.  His 


Shejr 
The 


'  Polyolbioii,'  a  <lescriptive  poem  on  England,  her  natural 
produclious  and  legendSi  made  its  appearance  in  ltw;t. 
This  is  the  most  edebntled  of  all  his  works:  Indepc  n.lenily 
of  its  merits  as  «  poem,  ths  aaast  lesfeeiable  autiquarica 
refer  to  it  ibr  inlbmatlsi^  tad  ooosidsr  H  as  authority.  In 
1626  we  hear  of  Dtayum  as  |ioeMant««t«.  He  died  b 

16.11. 

The  merits  of  Drayton  as  a  poet  arc  truly  great.  lis 
historical  poems  have  about  them  a  heav}  magnifiet-nres 
the  most  gorgeous  images  and  the  boldest  descriptions  fol- 
low in  stately  array,  clothed  in  well-turned  and  apptuprista 
verse  but  unfortunately  the  ob-sourity  of  diction  reltdsm 

Umb  wmHusff  ttuttiMtna.  Hw  oonsiruoikm  m  noM 
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painfVilljr  involved:  »  nooiinstive  COM  it  often  parted  from 
Hi  vvih  by  on  intarrftt  of  six  or  leven  lines;  and  hence, 
tbouj^  theae  poomt  COD  tain  but  few  otwolete  words,  the 
ToadiDi?  of  them  is  a  serious  stuitf.   The  same  ob^mations 

will  apply  to  till-  '  PnluiUjion.'  Mhic-li  is  an  iiniin  iisc  in:iss  of 


Iiialti'i-.    All  tin-  l)ir(l-,  ami  mors  1)1  El 


nd 


siro  n,-ui)f<l  one  afltT  annthLT,  but  tlu'  dosi  ripliotis  are  so 
clus<;,  tli  it  wliat  «L?  gain  in  iiiAtructioii  wa  lose  in  amuso- 
inent.  This  p  x  ni  is  m  i  tttea  iii  Alexandrines,  and  the  mea- 
sure is  admirably  managed.  '  The  Wars  of  the  Barons'  are 
written  in  ottava  riraa.  Drayton  lias  left  one  work  which, 
in  it*  WAV,  has  never  been  sarpewed— >  ataort  fiunr  poem, 
cttKed  *  Nymph  idia.'  A  more  elfln  vork  linn  thn  oonld 
not  be  penned:  the  author  has  contrived  to  throw  him-clf 
into  the  feelings  of  the  diminutive  beings  whom  )»o  rujire- 
sonts.  His  <lL'srrij)i;oiis  of  liL-lincts  mailt-  of  beetles,  ear- 
wigs being  ximhI  as  i  liarj;i>rs,  aiul  utlu-r  oildiiii-s  of  a  like 
iMUire,  display  the  vory  lu).'l)i;st  j»owor^  of  lUm-y  :  a  Lilijm- 
tian  air  breathes  through  the  whole  performance.  Had 
Drayton  written  noduog  but  '  N]nQpajdia,*  b«  would  de- 
serve immottaiity. 

Ai^  few  penom  esoept  tboee  wbo  main  Ihe  mding  of 
EngUsb  poetiy  m  regolu  itudr,  eould  be  persuaded  to  go 
thnntgh  the  ponderotts  «ork>  of  Drayton,  wo  cannot  recom- 
mend thi'  general  reader  to  a  bettor  ImidU  than  Campbell's 
'  Sclecl:ons  frtini  llic  British  Ptiots.'  Mherf  a  .s{>ccimen  is 
given  of  every  style  in  whuli  thi:,  fine  old  author  wrote. 
Dravlon  has  a  tombiu  PoelsCunier,  Westminster  Abbey. 
DREAMS  may  be  best  described,  in  a  few  words,  as 
rains  of  ideas  presenting  themselves  to  the  mind  during 
sleep.  The  person,  to  whoso  mind  ideas  ^esent  them- 
selvee  in  trains  dunng  sleqn  »  uid  to  dbv0n»  and  Uie  word 
drtamng  designates  eitber  tbe  state  of  tbe  mind  in  dreams, 
Mr  else  tbe  susceptibility  or  potentiality  of  having  dreams. 
We  use  tbe  word  in  the  former  senae^  when  we  speak  of 
'the  state  of  dreaming';'  in  the  latter,  wboD  m  Sty  that 
'dreaming  is  a  part  of  man's  nature.' 

It  IS  till'  principiil  desiirn  ut"  lliis  article  to  ])resent  the 
reader  with  the  ptuchologicat  theory  of  dreams:  to  eX' 
plain,  flrtt,  the  psyeholosical  law  by  which  dieems.  as  being 
trains  of  ideas,  are  regulated,  and  to  exemnlify  the  opom- 
tion  of  this  law ;  and,  secondly.  1^  mesju  or  this  lav  and  of 
aertain  pqpobologieal  eit eumitaneee  peeidiar  to  the  state  of 
sleefi,  to  explatn  the  diflhrenoes  eximng  between  dreams, 
as  boing  trains  of  ideas  which  occur  in  the  stale  of  sleep, 
and  trains  of  ideas  as  they  (generally  occur  in  the  waking 
state.  Will  11  dream'*,  as  pHyohologieal  phenomena,  shall 
have  been  tlm»  explained  (ui  tlie  scholastic  phrase)  per 

5 "nut  et  differentiam,  the  reader  will  be  in  pQMessien  of 
le  whole  psychological  theory  of  dreams. 
But  dreams  may  give  ri^,  as  they  hrequently  have  given 
itaa^  to  an  inquinr  other  tbao  the  p^hological  ioqoinr 
whidi  w  hafv  iinleaiad,  m.,  one  wbioh  in  ocnmBOR  speech 
is  called  a  phvn'eeJ,  but  which  would  be  better  called,  by 
coining  a  word  analo«;ous  to  psycholo^oal.  a  tomatoiogical 
inquiry.  Besides  observing  the  mental  phenomena  of 
droam«i  and  referring  the*©  phenomena  to  a  mental  or  (its 
we  liave  before  termed  it)  p.sycbological  law,  together  with 
certain  psychological  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  &t4te  of 
sleep,  men  may  speculate  on  the  manner  in  which  the  state 
of  tin  body  in  sleq>  affects  the  mind— how  the  body  when 
•sleqi  is  aflbels^  and  how  again  the  body  thus  aiEacted 
operates  to  the  pradadion  of  tbe  phenomena  of  diaams. 
Of  this  physical  or  sonatologtad  inquiry,  the  groaterand 
more  important  part,  that  vrhich  relates  to  tlie  -tlale  of  the 
body,  Ijoioijg*  properly  to  the  suhjeet  of  sleep  ;  while,  as 
rcirards  the  manner  iti  which  the  stale  of  the  body  operate* 
to  the  production  of  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  to  deter- 
mine which  observation  Rives  very  small  assistance,  we 
shall  slate,  in  a  second  division  of  this  article,  tbe  little  that 
ean  be  relied  on. 

la  tbe  third  put  of  tha  aitiele  ve  shall  giro  albir  well- 
attested  instances  of  dreaaga.  aecompaniad  oy  eireonstanees 
which,  as  they  arc  rcUted,  do  not  seem  to  admit  of  ex- 
planalKin.  And  ihis  will  load  us  naturally  to  say  a  few 
words  concerning  tho  supernatural  character  which,  at  dif 
ferent  Umcs  and  in  different  countries  has  been  attribute<l 
to  dreams. 

I.  We  have  said  that  dreams  are  trains  of  ideas  present- 
ing themselves  to  the  mind  during  sleep.  Occasionally, 
and  under  peculiar  and  definable  circumstances,  teruatioru 
waMt  daring  sleep ;  some  of  wbioh  commonly  do  not  awake 

tl^  dnMftar*  vhUiffiMiaiii  vhiBli  tmilw  h^ 


to  have  been  MX  daring  sleep  by  the  circumstance  that 
a  train  of  ideas  called  up  by  them  passes  before  the  mind, 

invistwl  with  thr  att.Mbuics  ..f  dreams,  in  an  miersal 
between  tho  sensation  ;u.il  tdc  w  ikiiii,'.  Thcsw  sensations 
however,  are,  from  tho  nature  of  ilu-  o.isc,  compuratively  so 
few,  and,  even  when  lliey  are  tell,  so  unimportant  in  com- 
parison with  tlie  ideas  which  Ujey  call  ap,  that  ihey  may 
very  well  lie  excluded  from  notice  in  a  general  dMchptioa 
of  dreams. 

Bearing  in  mind  then  the  existence  of  these  few  and  on* 
important  exceptions,  we  shall  henceforward  speak  of 

dreams  as  cuuMbting  only  of  ideas.  .An  ]  that  tho  !. ,  Iuiks 
coniposang  dreams,  which  arc  at  the  tuuti  Ulie^td  tube 
sensations,  aro  not  scntiations.  hut  .  nly  ideas. — that  we  do 
not  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  and  tom  h  what  we  believe  at  tho 
time  that  wo  respectively  si( ,  hour.  ^xnaW,  taste,  and  touch, 
but  that  we  only  have  the  ideas  of  these  respective  scnsa- 
lions,  cannot  need  proof.  At  any  rate,  Ihe  on^ proof  which 
tbe  nature  of  the  ca.sn  admits  »  one  to  ba  ftirnilhed  by 
each  individual  for  himseld  Knowiiig  tha  envuDataness 
which,  when  he  is  awake,  aia  oononDitant  with  the  haviog 
the  feelings  ealled  muatiom,  and  the  dreumstanoes  whi^ 
are  cuncorattant  with  tho  state  of  sleep  and  of  dreaming, — 
knowing  further  that  those  two  so!s  of  circumstances  are 
iiK<jni|)utihle  with  one  anntlior ;  whilo,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  circumsiaiii  os  coinvjinilanl.  when  he  IS  awake,  with  tha 
liavini;  Ihe  feoluiu*  <'alli'<l  idi'iix,  aro  such  that  he  may  very 
well  have  tiiuni  likewise  when  he  is  asleep;  he  cannot  but 
conclude  for  himself  (and  if  he  do  not,  other  means  of 
iiroving  it  to  him  thero  are  none)  that  the  fiwUogs  of  wbioh 
lie  is  conscious  during  sleep  are  not,  as  at  the  time  he  ba- 
lieves  them  to  be.  senaatioiia,  but  ideas.  He  knows  that 
when  he  n  asleep  and  dreams,  he  is  so  dtoated  that  he 
cannot  have  the  sensations  winch  at  tbe  lime  he  believes 
that  ho  has.  Ho  knows  that  ho  hhw,  in  his  then  situation, 
have  ideas;  and,  if  ho  ii.is  any  feelings  at  all.  inial  have 
ideas.  He  must  couciuda  then  that  what  at  the  time  be 
believes  to  be  sensations  are  in  reality  only  ideas  and  must 
consider  the  appearance  of  these  ideas  as  sensationst  as  a 
matter  to  be  explained  by  moons  of  paydiologiicBl  aiienm- 
atanees  peculiar  to  tbe  state  of  sleep. 

Dreams,  then,  being  thus  sasanwd  to  be  trains  of  ideaiy 
wo  nroceod  to  investigate  the  law  by  which  they  are  rega 
lateu,  and  to  exemplify  tho  onoration  of  the  law. 

On  observintf,  or  (to  use  tho  phnise  which,  \^ hon'inental 
pheuoniona  are  spoken  of,  is  more  cumrnoii)  rotleotin^ 
upon,  oiir  waking  trains  of  nioas,  wo  liiid  lh.it  \\hen  two 
sensations,  or  two  ide<ai>,  or  a  i»ensatioit  and  an  idea  have 
occurred  in  proximate  succession,  the  sensation  that  oc- 
curred ilr^t,  or  its  idea,  or  the  idea  that  occurretl  first, 
is  afierwards  followed  by  the  idaa  of  the  sensation  that 
ooouned  second,  or  (aa  the  ease  may  be)  by  the  idaa 
that  oeeoned  second,  and  that  this  happens  the  more 
surely  in  proportion  as  such  proxim  uo  iiKi  osjion  of  iho 
two  sensntions,  or  two  ideas,  or  sen-Diion  and  nloa  Ims  been 
niori  -I  at. and  in  proporiion  .i>  it  lias  boon  more  froqiiont. 
Such  IS  a  brief  statement  i>f  what  is  ciiied  the  iaw  of  asso- 
ciation, and  of  its  laws.    [-\  ssiiciATIO.v.] 

•  When  a  roan  thinketh  on  any  thinp  whatsoever,'  says 
Hobbes, '  his  next  thought  after  is  not  aliogether  so  casuall 
as  it  seems  to  be.  Not  every  thought  to  every  tbougbt 
succeeds  indifferently.  But  as  we  have  no  imaginatioil 
(idea),  whereof  wa  bav»  not  Jbraierlv  had  iMisa  in  whole  or 
in  paru ;  so  wa  have  no  transition  mm  one  imagbiation  to 
another,  whereof  we  never  had  the  like  before  in  our  senses.' 
{Leviathan,  i.  3.)  Hobhcs  has  here  enunciated  the  prin- 
i"iple  of  previous  pro.mmate  succession,  or  contninity  *  what- 
ever it  in;iy  be  called),  and  has  fi{>oken  of  it  as  the  twle  pri- 
mary principle  of  association ;  the  only  defect  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  enimciated  it  being  the  omission  of  the 
instances  of  tWO  lidaaa,  and  of  a  sensation  and  idea  ocourring 
in  proximate  eaeeearioa.  Most  <mb<«cquent  writers  on  the 
subject  have  added  other  primary  principles,  more  or  less,  to 
this  one  enunciated  by  Hobboit ;  and  in  so  doing  are,  we 
think,  chargeable  with  an  imperfect  analj-sis.  Mr.  Hume 
Ptiumeratcd  llireo  principles,  continuity  in  time  and  place, 
cau^liuii,  and  resemblance  :  a  fourth,  contrai>t,  which  ho 
named,  ho  looke<l  upon  as  a  seiondarv  principle  resolvable 
into  causation  and  resemblanco.  (Jbi^mit/ft,  vol.  ii-,  P- 21.) 
Dr.  Brown,  finding  great  fault  with  Mr.  Hume's  enumeration, 
and  observing  that  all  sng^eation  (tbe  phrase  employed  by 

him  in  the  placo  of  aiioeiBtion)  depaodi  on  prior  
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Buocos-^iioii),  nevertheless  doM  not  teem  tobave  peneived  Uie 
procennes  by  which  resemblance  mi  cotttnat  maybe  le- 

goUod  into  this  prinrijilc  mid  furthermore  treats  the  topic 
uikIlt  tho  throL'Rild  liivision  of"  resemblance,  contrast,  and 
cinti^iiiiy  111  place  or  time,  all  which  he  inconNistcntly  calls 
primary  principles.  (Lect.  34  fall.)  Mr,  Mill  has  two 
lirinciples,  gubdivisions  (and  perhaps  utin  ■  sulxlivi- 
Moiis)of  the  one  nrinciplei as  it  i»  represented  hy  Hume  and 
Brown,  contiguiqr;  1m  o^U  them  the  '  gynchronous  order,' 
vhieh,  lie  ta.ye,aiuwers  to  eontigiii^  in  place,  and  the '  suc- 
order,*  triileh,  he  says,  aniwen  to  contiguity  in  time. 
(  .Inn/ lis  t  s  <>/  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  i.  pu  53.)  Ho  obaerrei 
riglul\,  tluit  the  principles  of  causation,  resemblance,  and 
conirast.  mnv  be  resolved  into  previous  proximate  succes- 
sion; though  he  doo«  not  po  through  the  analyse*,  und 
indeed  tho  few  hints  which  ho  gives  of  what  he  deems  the 
necessoiy  procc>ssps  seem  to  show  that  he  did  not  unaer- 
■tand  them. 

The  mede  of  resolving  causation  is  obvious ;  causation 
indited  it  but  a  name  nr  previous  proximate  succcasion, 
vnifer  pnitienbr  oireumstaiioea.  Let  us  biiefly  explain 
(Mr.  Mfll  not  having  done  It)  the  modee  of  naolving  resem- 

blanec  and  (  ontra.st  into  tho  same  principle;  talcing,  which 
is  the  most  convenient  metliixl  in  such  cases,  a  particular 
instance  of  each. 

The  bipht  of  a  man,  A.  calls  up  the  idea  of  another  man, 
B,  who  resemhlrs  him  Some  of  the  sensations  and  ideas 
which  are  ckmcnts  of  the  complex  feeling  called  the  tight 
qfA,  have  been  before  present  to  the  mind  as  elements  of 
tbe  complex  feeling  called  the  tight  <^Bi  and  these  sen- 
mtioro  and  idoaa  caU  np  the  ideas  of  ^  other  seneations 
and  tbe  other  ideas  which  go  to  make  np  the  complex 
f<»clinn  called  the  sight  qf  B.  and  vhieb  are  not  elements 
of  the  romph^x  feeimp;  calleil  the  eight  of  J ;  for  with 
these  other  sensatimis  and  other  ideas  ihey  have  before 
existed  m  proMiuate  succession,  or  (as  we  may  say  for 
•.hiiriiitiis)  haNo  ci)-exi«tcd.  These  ideas,  thus  called  up. 
co-exist  (as  we  mav  attain  say  for  shortness)  uith  the  ideas 
of  the  sensations  and  with  the  ideas,  which,  belonging  both 
to  tho  sight  of  A  and  the  sight  of  B,  called  them  up ;  uid 
thus  the  idea  of  the  sight  of  or  the  idea  of  B»  iapnaent 
to  tlw  mind. 

Again,  as  regards 'contrast,  the  idea  of  a  giant  calls 
up  the  idea  of  a  dwarf.    One  idea  that  is  an  element 

of  the  complex  feeling:  called  the  idea  a  i:f<i>it  is  tlu? 
id.'it  of  talluess,  which  idea  i«!  made  up  of  th«  uka  uf  hui^ht 
and  that  of  greatness.  Tlie  iilea  of  tallness,  and  therefore  | 
that  of  bcit^ht,  is  a  vnid  idea,  or  (changing  the  phrase)  it  is  \ 
an  idea  on  which  the  mind  dwells,  or  which  very  frequently 
presents  it^lf  to  the  mind  when  a  giant  is  being  thought  of ; 
and  so  when  a  dwarf  is  being  thought  of,  is  the  idea  of 
shortness,  vhicb  amin  indndes  the  idm  of  bembl^  a  vivid 
idea.  Now  the  ioea  of  hdght  being  a  vivid  idea,  or  one 
wbicb  verv  frequently  presents  il.self  to  tho  mind  when  a 
dwarf  is  tliou^ht  of.  ii  atronje^ly  (and  stroni^ly  bv  reason  of 
tlie  fircquent  proximate  succession  of  the  two  iefeas)  assoc  i- 
ated with  the  idea  of  a  dwarf,  as  it  L->,  for  the  same  reason, 
strongly  associated  witli  the  idea  of  a  giant.  Tho  idea  of 
the  giiint  then  calls  up  tho  idea  of  height,  wbirh  has  fre- 
quently before  (as  we  may  sav  for  shortness)  co-existed  with 
the  idea  of  the  giant ;  and  tlie  idea  of  height  thus  called 
up.  oqIU  up,  for  the  same  reason,  the  idea  of  the  dwarf. 

We  have  dwdt  thus  at  lent^th  on  the  pnychological  law 
of  asBoeiatitm,  and  its  primary  principle  of  previous  prox- 
imate succession,  because  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  key 
to  the  whole  psychological  theory  of  dreams.  ThU  law 
beinf^  fully  comprehended  at  the  outset,  so  much  of  the 
remainder  of  our  task  as  conisists  in  tho  excmplifleation  of 
its  mode  of  operation  us  made  straightl  ri'  ini  run;  eiwv. 

We  arrive  at  the  law  of  association,  as  dcterminiugwaking 
trains  of  irleas,  hy  the  processes  of  observation  and  of  in- 
duction. Wo  may  either  extend  tbe  la«»  thna  arrived  at 
in  the  case  of  waking  trains  of  ideas,  to  the  flSio  of  dreams, 
knowing  independentljr  that  thaaa  ana  made  up  of  ideas, 
and  an  thereimo  not  dtftrent  in  kind  from  wakmg  trains ; 
or  again  we  may  arrive  at  the  law,  in  the  cai>e  of  dreams 
separately,  by  the  same  processes  of  ohser^ation  ami  induc- 
tion The  fitrmcr  mode  is  as  satisfactory  as  the  latter :  and 
in  the  way  of  this  latter  thero  are  many  diflicuUie<«,  arising 
out  of  tbe  nature  of  tbe  case,  which  do  not  exist  m  regards 
the  former.  By  the  former  mode, Uiereforo.  which  is  the  easier, 
and  w  liirh  is  at  the  same  time  Ic^icall^  correct,  we  come 
to  the  GoneUisioB  that,  in  dnam%  one  idea  is  AnUowed  b? 


another  idea,  when  either  the  stttsatton  of  which  the  first  is 
the  copy  has.  at  a  previous  time  or  times,  been  followed  1^ 
the  sensation  of  which  tbe  second  is  the  copy,  or  when  one 
of  tbe  ideas  has  followed  or  been  folbwed  by  (as  tbe  case 
may  be)  the  sensation  of  which  the  other  is  the  cop>-,  or 
ai?ain  when  the  ideas  themselves  hare  been,  at  a  pre^'ious 
time  or  time.,  i  ur  ti,  i'/k  r;iii,il  m  proximate  succession; 
and  that  tiiis  happens  the  more  surely,  or  (changing  the 
plurase)  tho  association  between  the  two  ideas  is  the  more 
strong,  in  proportion  as  the  previous  proximate  succcsstun 
has  been  mora  recent,  and  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  mofo 
frequent.  Of  tbe  law  thus  modified  bj  the  camUMtauees 
of  recency  ai^  frequency,  eaueaiion,  rtttuMiiieg,  and  eow- 
tratl,  are  names  for  classes  of  in.4tances;  and  in  dreams,  as 
in  waking  trains,  the  idea  of  what  is  called  a  cause  is  gene- 
rally followed  by  the  idea  of  what  is  called  its  effect ;  tho 
idea  of  an  object  which  resembles  another  object  is  fi%;ne- 
rally  foUowwl  by  the  idea  of  the  object  which  it  resembles ; 
and  the  idea  of  an  object  which  is  said  to  bo  contnuited  with 
another  object  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  object  with 
wiiieh  it  is  said  to  be  oontrssted.  Wo  will  now  exemplify, 
;  with  aomawbatmore  partiealKity,  the  ^eiatioa  of  tUa  kv 
of  association  in  dreams. 

I.  The  classes  of  associations  wbieli  make  up  tho  greater 
pert  of  our  mental  history  when  wc  arc  awake,  those  con- 
cerned in  naming,  in  classification  and  abstraction,  in  mo 
mory,  in  heliefi  in  reasoning  (whether  to  ourselves  or  by 
word  of  mouth  or  in  writing),  in  imagination,  in  desirt  s 
and  aversions,  in  affections,  occur  likewise  during'  bU'<.-]i, 
and  make  up  a  oonsiderable  part  of  our  mental  history  m 
sleep,  that  of  ourdraama.  It  will  not  be  ncccss.iry  to 
give  instances  of  the  oeounence  ef  each  of  these  clossw  of 
associations,  as  every  one  wbo  is  oonaefams  of  having  dreaniad 
must  be  conscbus  of  having  bad  these  several  states  of 
mind  during  his  dreams.  And  farther,  tbe  giving  of  the 
instances  would  be  of  little  use,  unless  the  instances  given  of 
the  several  stales  of  mind  were  analysed,  and  the  associations 
forming  these  several  states  of  mindset  forth  in  the  jiaitu  u- 
lar  instances  given  ;  but  this,  even  were  it  n!le\-ant  to  our 
present  purpose,  would  cany  us  to  an  unreasonable  length. 
Referring  toe  reader  then  to  Mr.  Mill's  masterlv  work,  en- 
titled tbe  *  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind.'  in  which  the  wcwk* 
ing  of  tho  lair  of  asaooialion  is  thoroughly  developed,  wne 
shall  content  ourselves  vHA  tome  striking  instancee  of 
reasoning  and  imagination,  and  with  an  cxemplificnti  ui  of 
Lelief,  of  that  kind  which  is  most  imjxirtant  for  the  lull 
comprehension  of  dreams. 

We  not  only  con\erse,  in  dreams,  with  the  jiersons  whom 
we  believe  to  he  jiresent,  speaking  to  them,  and  a^ain  attri- 
buting to  tiiera  connected  words  which  we  believe  that  they 
speak  to  us,  but  we  frequently  go  SO  ibr  as  to  make  a  speocn 
or  written  diasertation,  which,  as  mnombeved  when  we 
haw  awoksb  is  not  aidy  ooberent;  but  often  (owing  to 
psyebological  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  state  of  sleep) 
more  clearfy  and  forcibly  arranged  than  it  would  have 
been  had  we  been  awake,  and  had  we  actually  spoken  the 
speech  or  written  the  dissertation.  CoadiUac  is  said  to 
have  often  brought  to  a  c  i  i  luMon  in  his  dreams  reas^ln- 
ings  on  which  he  had  been  employed  during  the  day,  and 
which  he  htid  not  completely  worked  out  when  he  retired 
to  bed.  (Cabanis,  Rtfporta  du  Fhytiqut  et  du  MomJ  die 
PHnrnme,  ii.  p.  395.)  Ghbania  says,  m  the  same  plaoo^ 
of  FbcanUin:—'  I  knew  a  vary  vise  and  onlightenod  man 
who  believed  be  had  often  been  instmeted  in  bis  dreams 
concerning  the  issue  of  events  which  at  the  time  occupied 
his  mind.  His  strong  head,  and  his  freedom,  in  every 
othcr  respect,  from  prejudice,  had  not  been  al  i^  ;  i  ^  uard  him 
against  a  superstition  in  respect  of  these  inward  wamintps. 
He  observed  not  that  his  profound  skill  und  rare  sagaclCy 
continuod  to  direct  the  action  of  hts  brain  during  sleep.' — 
The  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Coleridge  composed 
the  fragment  called  '  Kubla  Khan'  have  beendeseribed  by 
himself  as  tba  IbUowing,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  dis- 
credit his  itatamant.*  He  had  taken  an  anodj-ne  which 
had  been  preserfbed  to  him  in  consequence  of  a  slight  indi»- 
msition,  and  fell  a  In  )>  in  his  chair  while  he  was  reading  in 
Purchai  s  Pilgrimiigc  of  a  palace  built  by  Khan  Kubla  ;  he 
remained  asleep  for  about  three  hours,  during  which,  as  he 
himself  teUi,  us, '  he  could  not  have  composed  leas  Lhaa  (ivm 

*  Tbw aeoMBt  mtt  ridieulaH  in  Iha  •  Kainburf li  RvrwW  (vol.  zx\^i.  n.  a\ 
InooeorawriMofanicln  on  Mt.  ColerWn*.  oincrruiai;  Ihe  irutli  »n<t  i  i.te 
ofwhleh  toe  world  hw  now  »«ry  uiiiuuuocallv  I'lpmiirn  ii«  ofunioii.  no 
■lyntnu  mtt  •Jiaeod  to  ■vpport  of  tlw  r«Ti'«>w*r*t  dniml  of  M  i.  C«letidt«'B 
•^'T^***  "T T~Tri"'TT  -ITTTlTTt  fUTtSul  la  fltslslsi  till  Bll  Mill  llSlllB- 
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two  to  three  handred  linos;  if  that  indeed  can  b*  c«Uad 
eraapotitkmtn  wfaioh  all  fhe  imagw  rose  up  befon  him  ta 
thio^  with  a  parallel  production  of  the  corrospondent  ex- 
pretMOtU,  without  any  sensation  or  consciouRneiu  of  effliri.' 
On  awaking  ho  instantly  sat  d  -wri  to  c<i!iiniit  his  pf>c'ni  to 
paper.  AAer  having  writtLH  so  mauv  lincsi  a«  wore  afior- 
wards  published.  In-  Nvas  iiiti  rrttjHod  by  a  person  on  Lusi- 
neM;  and  when  he  r«turniMl  to  thotask  tiio  poem  hod  va- 
niabed  from  his  memory    The  frafi^ment begins  thus  i— 

•III  Xanxin  dUl  KubU  Khan 
A  (latrly  plraaart-itomedrcrrc: 
Viitttt  Alyh,  tb<t  «ticml  rivvr>  r*» 

ntMgll  CmTWM  MSMIIlIaM  to  BMI 

Ovwa  to  ■  wwlca*  CM.* 

Tlie  poem  proceeds  as  one  stream  <if  tni  lotly :  and  the  dic- 
tion U  throughout  beautifully  appropriate  and  condensed. 
(  rtiral  iyork$.  i.  Y  -'<.r..) — There  are  many  trite  inst.itu  ci, 
uhicli  v.c  shall  only  tliu  <ii>ncraliy  allude  to,  of  writing,'  per- 
firmed  (luriML:  >li't'|i,  uihIit  the  particular  circ tiinst;inri'< 
which  constitute  somnambulisra.  Tbetepartiotilar  circum- 
stances, it  will  be  observed,  affect  the  bo^  onty,  and  ill  DO- 
wiM  affect  tbo  mind  or  its  operations. 

OurMiaf  in  the  pretence  of  external  objects  not  pre- 
sent is  one  of  the  most  curious  and.  from  the  frequency 
of  its  OMnmmcc,  together  with  its  curiousness,  one 
of  t!u'  most  iinintrtaiit  of  the  phenonit-na  of  (Iromns. 
Thi^  i&  a  I iJiiipUralttl  <-iise  «>f  as<!ot-i;)tioii.    Whun  we 

nil-  iiwake,  and,  having  scnsati  dis  of  Mi,'(it  from  a  present 
objijct,  believe  that  the  object  u  present,  wo  have,  first, 
the  sensations  of  sight  which  the  objwt  exciti  i-,  then  tho 
ideas  of  distance  and  extension  and  flgutef  wliich  ore  closely 
aasoeiated  with  these  sensations :  agi&,  the  Idan  of  all  ths 
other  aansntiou  which  the  object  haa  at  oUier  timea  and  in 
other  rir«am«l«neea  excited  (those  of  iwstanoe,  raien,  sound, 
&r.>.  and  of  ourselves  as  having  these  sensations:  nnd,  la^llv, 
tlie  idea  of  a  cause  of  all  those  sensations,  whether  present 
or  pa^t,  whi  ther  those  which  are  themselves,  or  those  of 
which  only  the  iHeas  or  copies  are  present  to  flie  mind.  AH 
those  ideas,  iii>epanibly  associated  with  the  sensations  of 
sii^ht  of  which  we  are  conscious,  make  up  the  complex  state 
et  mind  called  belief  in  the  f.renenct  qf  external  objects,  or 
Mi^  in  the  exittence  nf  ertemai  oojeeU  onteiU.  The 
sMue  ideas,  inseparably  associated  with  the  ideee  of  the  sen- 
sations of  sight  which  wen  themselves  present  in  the  for* 
m«r  case,  constftnte  another  complex  state,  which  is  also  a 
state  of  belief  in  the  exi>iciu  e  of  the  external  objects,  but 
which,  having  ideas  of  the  hensations  of  sight  instead  of 
the  sensations  thcmsclvi-s.  i>i  thus  distin^iu^heil  fnmi  the 
former  state,  and  which  may  be  called  beli^  tn  the  exmtence 
of  external  objects  not  present.  This  last  state  of  mind  is  the 
one  which  occurs  during  sleep,  appearing  to  be  the  former 
one.  Why  it  so  appears  wc  shall  explaiii  p«sently.  At 
pMeoot  we  have  hoa  to  do  only  with  what  it  aetnally  is»  and 
with  the  •caodntiona  which  it  comptehendt. 

3.  It  is  said  that  a  man's  character  and  pursuits  influence 
his  dreams.  Now  we  mean  by  the  phrase  '  a  man's  chanic- 
tt-r,' iKithina;  niori-  than  certain  classes  of  ass«riatioi,s  which 
occur  to  hiiii  at«Mlfre(|Ucntly  ;  and  his  'pursuits'  a^'niii.  viewed 
subjectively  or  in  respect  of  himself  purs nmt;.  may  be  ))ara- 
ptuased  in  the  same  way.  When  we  say  then  that  a  man's 
dMlMterand  pursuits  influence  his  dreams,  it  is  only  away 
of  sajring  that  thos>c  associations  which  most  ftequeutly 
oeenr  wwn  be  is  awake  wilt  also  occur  most  ftequeatly, 
«K*trt»pQniiit$  when  he  ia  Mlcap.  Ihia  circvaitnco^ 
thereiSwe.  obeerted  hi  dreama.  exemplllles  the  nnnner  in 

wliirli  fr<qucncv  sfreiitrihen*  assoeiatioii.  It  would  be 
but  a  ■waste  of  words  to  hrint;  ]  articular  inslaucc*  in  support 
oi  thi- m-ntral  remark;  and  indeed  it  will  be  incidcnially 
evniplilicd  m  some  of  the  illustrations  which  we  shall  pre- 
sentlv  a<l<iuetj  of  the  inthu  nrt;  of  sensationn  on  dreams. 

3.  Dreams  turn  upon  subjects  which  have  been  present 
to  the  mind  recently,  rather  than  those  which  have  been 
praiept  to  it  at  a  graatei  distanee  of  time.  In  other  worda, 
the  most  reeent  aaaociatiens  wOl  Teeur.  e^terit  paribtu,  the 
most  frequently  in  our  dreams.  As  under  the  last  head, 
therefore,  was  exemplified  the  influenceof  flrequency  on  asso- 
cinlion,  under  the  present  is  that  r  /  ncy  exemplified  ; 
and  it  will  nut  bo  ueceswiry  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  this 
than  upon  the  last  topic. 

4.  We  shall  enter  at  rather  greater  length  into  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  sensations  occasionally  felt  in  steep  modify 
dreams  through  awociatiBn.  Wo  have  already  aUuded  to 
the  oeeattioiiu  oeenmBce  of  Htme  sensationa.  Ihey  are 
thaBMlves  f«ry  ininpofflMit  pwti  «f  dmai%  «fn  vhcn 


they  occur;  but  they  call  up  Tirid  and  interesting  trains  of 
ideas,  the  connexion  between  which  and  the  sensations  it  is 
amusing  to  trace.  WechiU  take  the  diAmutkindiof  am* 

sal  10 lis  separately. 

(I.  Of  the  five  external  senses,  sight  is  the  least  excitable 
during  sleep.  But  a  strong  li^ht  brought  before  the 
ol  a  person  sleeping  generally  aSecta  the  nerveo  conoamed 
in  the  sensation  of  sight;  a  aenaation  of  a  li^t  la  genenUy 
felt:  and  whilst  ila  idtiiiMie  eflhet  is  atanost  always  to 
awaken  the  sleeper,  a  train  of  ideas  associated  with  tin.  sen- 
sation of  a  light  i«  first  called  up.  ond  passes  W-low  tho 
mind  in  the  interval  betweonthesensatioii  and  wakmp.  The 
sleeper  probably  awakes  from  adrcani  of  s»iiiu-  r.>iillat;Taiion, 
whether  one  which  has  actually  tak<'n  jdac  (far  ii,>iLince, 
the  conflagration  of  Mnscow,  or  any  other  wliich  may  have 
been  imprcsse<l  on  his  mind),  or  else  a  cunflagratMlk  of 
some  house  well  known  to  him,  perhaps  even  bis  own. 

l>.  I'he  least  excitable  of  the  reuses,  after  sights  is  tSatSk 
And  even  so  far  as  it  is  cxcitabk,  the  eiieumBtaafiiS  under 
which  we  sleep  are  such  as  to  preclude  almost  entitdy  the 
poHibiliUof  iuheing  brought  intoaction.  When,  however, 
from  ttt-nealtli,  or  in  oon9c<|uence  of  something  which  we 
Itave  ate  shortly  before  i^oitii,'  to  hed,  there  is  (in  the  v^ll)^ar 

Shroso)  a  bail  taste  in  the  luoutli,  thi*  may  have  its  elfei  t  on 
reams  '  A  bad  tait4-  in  the  mouth,'  siiv.s  Mr.  Maenisli. 
the  author  of  a  bouk  called  the  '  Philosophy  of  Sleep,'  which, 
however,  is  not  exm  ily  ilie  hiiok  of  a  phikMopher,  'pra- 
sonts  us  with  every  thing  bitter  and  nauseous  in  Um  vege> 
table  world  ;  a  mercurial  course  perhaps  with  the  nines  of 
Spain,  from  whence  that  rohwrsl  is  obuined.*   (pw  $9A 

c.  Smell  cmnes  next  of  the  senses,  in  respeot  of  defect  of 
excitability  dnring  steep.  TIio  circumsUnccs  under  wltich 
*»  deep  are  B!^in  such  as  to  preclude  almost  entirely  tbo 
aciion  of  iliis  sense  :  nnd  it  is  diflicult,  whilo  it  is  by  no 
means  imjiortaiit,  to  select  an  apposite  instance  uf  its  Upe- 
ratioii  111  uiudily  111'^  dreams. 

ti.  Wu  come  ne.^t  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  'Tlio  sound 
of  a  flute  in  the  neighbourlu»Ml,'  says  Mr.  Macnish,  'may 
invoke  a  thousand  beautiful  and  delightful  aaaocialions. 
The  air  is  perhaps  filled  with  the  tones  of  harps,  and  alt 
other  varieties  of  music ;  nay  the  perfiwmen  thanuelvas 
are  visihle ;  and  while  the  cause  of  this  strange  scene  h 
one  trivial  instrument,  he  may  be  regaled  with  a  rich  and 
melodious  concert.'  (p.  Gl.)— .V  loud  noise  taking  place 
near  tlie  sh-eper,  he.ud  by  him,  and  eventually  awaking 
him,  culls  up  ideas  <d'  \arii>us  loud  noises,  and  these  again 
various  other  ideas  associated  with  them.  'Ihe  fidlow- 
ing  oiriouB  instance,  which  exemplifies  the  tendency  of 
ideas  that  have  been  roost  flroquently  and  most  recently 

E resent  to  the  mind  to  recur  in  dreams,  is  taken  fVom 
h.  Abercrombie's  work  on  the  lutelleetual  Powers.  At 
a  time  when  the  iuhabitanta  of  Edinburgh  were  all  in 
constant  alarm  of  a  French  invadon.  and  every  preparation 
had  been  made  for  the  landing  of  the  enemy,  it  was  further 
arranged  that  the  first  notice  thereof  should  Ive  given  by  a 
gun  from  the  castle.  'A  (gentleman,"  s.iys  Dr.  .Miereromhie, 
'  who  had  been  a  most  zealous  volunteer,  was  in  bed  beiweeu 
two  and  throe  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  dreamt 
of  hearing  the  signal  gun.  lie  wa^  iinmedwtely  at  the 
castle,  witnessed  the  proceedings  for  displaying  the  aignJa^ 
and  saw  and  heard  a  great  bustle  over  the  town,  firom  troom 
and  artillery  assembling.  At  tliis  lime  be  was  roused  ^ 
his  wiftb  who  awoke  inafti|riil»  in  oomaqunce  of  a  similar 
dream,  connected  with  much  noiie  and  fhe  landinf  of  an 
enemy,  and  concluding  with  tlio  death  of  a  particular  friend 
of  her  husband,  who  hail  served  with  hiiii  as  a  volunteer 
during  the  late  war.  The  origin  of  this  remarkable  eon- 
oirrenco  was  ascertained,  in  the  moniing,  to  be  the  noLsa 
produced  in  the  room  above  by  the  fall  of  a  pair  of  tongs, 
which  had  been  left  in  soino  very  awkward  position,  in  sup- 
port of  a  clothe^-screeii.'  (p.  277.) — Again,  whispering  in  a 
person's  eer  when  heisasUep  isfinmdsomietiinestoinodily 
nis  dieams  very  considecahly.  Some  penon%  it  is  true,  ere 
instantly  awaked  therebv;  others,  wno  sleep  on,  are  not 
conscious  when  they  awake  of  having  had  dreams  akin  to 
the  subjects  on  which  the  whisperer  has  discoursed  ;  w  hilo 
others  ajrain  may  have  their  droaros  modified  at  one  time 
by  the  whispering,  and  not  at  another,  according  us  tho 
sleep  IS  more  or  less  deep.  But  instances  are  recorded  of 
persons  susceptible  always,  and,  to  a  pectiirar  degree,  of  the 
mfluence  of  tois  whispering  in  the  ear  on  their  dreams.  Dr. 
Abercromhie  gives  an  amusing  account  of  an  oflleer  in  tlit 
•qpedition  to  Louiibuig  in  174^  an  "vlim  his  floiq«a^ 
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in  nrm?,  knowing  hi*  gugeeptHjilily,  used  coniUntW  to 
atiuiitc  themselves  by  prai-tisin^  the  whispering.  '  They 
rould  produeo  in  him  any  kind  of  dreani  bv  w  hks|wring  into 
hi^  ear.  especially  if  this  was  done  by  a  friend  with  whose 
voice  he  was  famdiar.  At  one  time  they  conducted  him 
through  the  whole  progress  of  ftqiMkmL  which  ended  in  a 
duel :  and  when  the  portiei  w»Ttt  tuMOMd  to  be  met,  a 
iristol  mn  mit  into  hit  hud.  which  he  flred,  and  was  aw»> 
Kcned  by  the  report.  On  another  occasion,  they  found  him 
asleep  on  the  top  of  a  locker  or  bunker  in  the  cabin,  when 
they  made  him  believe  he  had  fallen  overboanl,  and  ex- 
horted him  to  save  himself  by  s\v;mminEf.  Ho  immedi  iii  ly 
iniiiati'd  all  tlie  inofmn-;  of  swiinrTKng.  Tliey  then  lidcl  him 
U\2t  a  shark  was  pursuing  him,  and  entreated  him  to  dive 
for  hi^  life.  He  instantly  did  so,  with  such  force  as  to  throw 
himself  entirely  from  toe  locker  upon  the  o^in  floor,  hj 
which  he  was  much  bntieed,  and  awakened  of  course.  After 
the  landing  of  the  amy  at  Louishaw,  his  friends  found 
him  one  day  asleep  in  his  tent,  and  eridently  much  annoyed 
by  tho  cannonadmg.  Tlicy  then  ni;ide  him  believe  that  he 
was  encni^d.  when  ho  expressed  f^Tvnt  fear,  and  showed 
rii\  evident  d!*po!-ition  to  runaway.  Aijaintl  this  they  re- 
miinstrated,  but  at  the  same  time  inrrenscd  his  fears  by 
imitating  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  tho  dying;  and 
when  he  a^ked,  n«  he  often  difl,  who  was  down,  they  named 
bis  particular  friends.  .\t  last  they  told  him  that  the  man 
next  himself  in  the  line  bad  iallen,  when  he  instantly 
sprunc  from  his  bed,  niahed  out  of  the  tent,  and  vm  rouaea 
from  his  danger  and  his  ittm  together  by  ftlUngorcr  the 
leDt-rop««.'   (p.  278.) 

e.  Of  the  five  external  senses,  touch  is  the  most  ex- 
citable diu-int;  sleep  In  continually  changitii;,  as  we 
do,  our  position  durin<^  sleep,  wc  are  iiiflueneed  by  tar- 
trio  sensations  of  which  tiie  bed  and  the  bed  clothes  art- 
tho  causes.  We  are  most  easily  awaked  by  being  touched, 
tho  slightest  tickling  in  the  nose  or  the  sole  of  the  foot 
being  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  And  as  regards  the  opera- 
tion of  sensations  of  touch  in  modiQniw  diauii,  bt  it  suffice 
to  observe  generally,  thai  those  by  whidi  we  are  awaked  may 
call  up,  in  the  interval  between  tiie  touch  and  the  wakinij, 
ideas  of  various  causes  of  touch  which  will  bo  pleasurable 
or  painful  ideas  according  to  other  circumstances. 

y.  Sensations  of  bodily  pnin.  or  of  disorganization  (as 
they  have  been  named  by  Mr.  Mill,  who  has  been  the  first 
to  treat  of  th«  munder  a  .separate  head),  including  the  sen- 
sations of  heat  and  cold.  iVetpientlj  occur  to  modt^  dreams. 
Ilobbes  has  enunciated  this  moaif}ing  dietimstance  with 
distinctness,  interleaving  however  a  aonatdlogical  hypo- 
thesis for  iU  explanation  which  is  neither  necessary  nor  cor- 
rect j  but  this  hypoUiesis  may  be  kept  apart  from  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  fact.    '  And  seeing  dreams  arc  cau.s.cd  by 
the  distemper  of  some  of  the  loward  parts  of  the  body, 
divers  distempers  must  needs  cause  dilTerent  dreams  ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  lyiiiR  cold  breedulh  dreams  of  fear,  and 
r[iiseth  the  thouijht  and  image  of  some  fearful  object  (^A« 
motion  from  the  brain  to  the  im«r  partt,  and  from,  the 
inner  porta  to  the  brtdn  bmng  reciprocal) ;  and  that  as 
anger  causeth  heat  in  some  narts  of  the  body  when  na  ate 
awake;  so  when  we  ateep^  the  over-benl!ng  of  the  same 
puts eaUMth  anger,  and  raiseth  up  in  the  brain  the  ima>,'i- 
nationof  an  enemy.'    {Leviatlun,  i.  j.) — Dr.  Aberenirnbie 
furnishci  us  with  the  follow  int^  iuvtancc  of  a  dream  caust^^l 
by  cold.    Dr.  Gregory,  who  had  recently  been  reading  aa 
account  of  Hudson's  Hay,  dnmit  one  niijlit  that  he  spent 
a  winter  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  sutiered  intensely 
from  frost ;  and  upon  awakin;r  he  found  that  be  had  thrown 
off  his  bed  clothes  during  bleep  (p.  2i6>.    Heat  arising 
fn>m  an  accumulation  of  bed-dotbes  will  lead  toadtvam 
of  an  opposite  character,  the  particular  ideas  associated 
with  the  senastion  of  heat  which  come  in  to  madte  tip  the 
•eenes  being  deoendent,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Gregory's 
dieam,  on  particular  circumstances.— The  same  Dr.  Gregory 
having  applied  a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  his  feet  one  mcfht 
in  consequence  of  indisposition,  dreamt  that  be  was 
walking  up  Mount /Kina.  and  felt  tho  ground  under  him 
warm.   Dr.  iieid,  having  one  night  a  blister  applied  to  his 
head,  dreamed  that  he  was  scalped  by  a  party  of  Indians. 
(Abercrombie,  ui;  Stewart's  FkiloMv     Uu  Human 
Wnd,  Tol.  1.  p.  335.)  The  wrfler  (tf  this  article,  when  suf- 
mmg  once  from  acuta  pains  in  the  back  during  a  rheumatic 
Hwer,  dreamt  that  he  was  pursued  by  enemies,  who  were 
shooting  arro\^s  at  him,  and  whose  every  arrow  told. 
.  ^>  Sensations  in  tho  alimentary  cana(,  sometime  riffllW- 


able  and  sometimes  painful,  liave  a  very  important  infiuenoe 
on  dreams.  Thcjo  sensations  indeed  inlUience  very  i-on- 
sidenibly  our  waking  trains  of  ideas;  and  much  more,  in- 
asmut  li  a-*  in  sleep  there  arc  no  external  objects  to  call  us 
away  from  the  ideas  which  these  <;ensations  call  up,  do  they  I 
influence  our  sleeping  trains.  When  the  digestion  is  good, 
and  we  bava  ate  nothing  which  weighs  upon  or  disagrees 
with  die  stomach,  our  dreams  arc,  generally  speaking, 
pleasurable.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suiter  from  in- 
digestion, which,  in  respect  of  the  effect,  is  but  a  name  for 
an  aggregate  of  painful  sensations  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
we  are  utHictefl  with  dreams  of  the  most  namful  character. 
The  exhilarating  efTeris  of  opium  and  of  intoxicating 
draughts,  which  effects  are  neither  more  nor  leas  than  aen* 
sations  in  the  alimentu^  canal,  are  also  disoeniible  in 
dreams.  And  in  connexion  with  this  topici  we  tUKj  allude 
to  the  dreams  caused  by  the  uneasy  sensations  attendant 
on  obatruelad  (aspiration,  which,  sometimes  raus^cd  by  and 
sometimes  eomhiniHl  with  indigestion,  constitute  the  most 
dreadful  evil  f  ,  "  1.  n  sleep  wo  are  subject,  andwbitll 
are  known  to  all  under  iho  name  of  nis-htmare. 

We  have  thus  explained  the  law  of  as>~oriation  which 
determines  tho  formation  of  dreams,  and  have  exemplified 
its  operation.  Thus  far,  it  will  be  observed,  we  ha»a 
spoken  of  dreams  only  in  their  genario  cbaraeter  of  tiaina 
of  ideas;  or.  at  least,  any  nftranea  whkh  we  hava 
made  to  lira  apeeifiG  eironmstances  which  distinguish 
them  from  tndns  of  ideas  in  tho  waking  state  has  been 
incidental.  It  remains,  in  order  to  complete  the  ps^el)o- 
logical  theory  of  dreams,  to  state  and  explain  tlio  eir- 
cumstancea  distingui;>iiing  dreams,  as  trains  of  ideas 
during  sleep,  from  trains  of  ideas  as  they  generally  occur 
in  tiie  waking  htate.  We  say  as  they  generally  occur, 
heraiise  in  the  waking  State  there  arc  trains  of  ideas,  whioll 
•H  '  ur  under  poculisr  circumstances,  resembling  dreams,  and 
differing  from  the  geneiali^  of  traina  of  ideas  in  the  waking 
suto  hi  those  very  pcnnto  by  means  of  which  Aw&m^,  and 
tho  generality  of  waking  trains,  are  to  be  djst,  i  1  1  cd 
from  one  another.  Tho  trains  of  ideas  w  hich  in  the  %  ukuig 
state  occur  thus  under  peculiar  circumstances  arc  those  called 
rex-crifs,  or,  more  expressively,  tcaktng  dreams;  and  Bgate, 
♦hose  wliifh  present  themselves  to  the  mind  during  deUnuna. 

1.  Ideas  which  occur  in  dreams  are  believad  to  baaaa- 
sations ;  scenes  fashioned  by  the  fancy  aia  believad  to  be 
real.  What  has  been  already  aaud,  whan  we  were  lesolviug 
this  belief  in  tna  prasenea  of  extnnal  objects  not  present 
into  its  comnonent  elements,  in  onler  to  exemplify  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  association  in  dreams,  has  expedited 
the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.    When  wo  are  awaka 
we  are  conscious  continually  of  two  dilTereut  stales  of  mind, 
belief  in  the  existence  of  external  objects  present,  and 
'  belief  in  tho  existence  of  external  objects  not  present. 
These  two  sutes  of  mind  differ  only  in  this  point,  that  the 
former  comprehends  certain  sentatmna  of  aigh^  irtiila  the 
latter,  in  tbe  nlaea  of  tb»  sensations  themcelres,  has  but 
tha  ideas  of  the  aaoaatioiiB.    Now,  when  We  arc  awake. 
Ideas  are  compared  with  sensations,  the  hel  lef  in  the  exist- 
ence of  external  objects  not  present  with  the  belief  in  tbe 
existence  of  external  objects  present ;  and  ideas  are  seen  to 
be  less  vivid  th.m  sensations,  the  former  belief  than  the 
latter  belief.   Thus,  and  thus  alone,  are  thne  states  of 
mmd  re-peetively  distinguished  from  each  odiar  wlkan  la 
arc  awake ;  but  when  we  are  aakap  we  hava  DO  — »^frfiT>ni 
with  which  to  compare  our  ideai»aild  Boeatemal  oljacfs 
P'^ent,  with  tbe  belief  in  whose  presence  we  can  rompar* 
the  hdief  in  Ihefr  existence  when  they  arc  not  present. 
Ideas  therefore,  no  longer  viewe^l  relatively,  take  the  place 
of  sensations;  the  y  are  tlie  most  ^'ivid  representations  which 
present  themselves  to  tho  mind  of  the  qualities  of  external 
objects ;  and,  being  tho  most  vivid,  are  believed  to  be  sen- 
sations. Whence  it  follows  that  the  belief  in  tho  existence 
of  external  objects  not  present  Ukes  the  place  ako  of  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  external  objects  present,  or 
(changing  the  phrase)  the  belief  in  the  presence  of  cxtem.il 
Greets.   It  may  also  be^  that  idau  When  we  are  a*leep  are. 
itom  boddy  causes  which  wo  cannot  trace,  actually  m  .re 
ytna  than  are  the  same  ideas  when  we  are  awake:  if  this 
be  so,  w  inch  wo  cannot  positively  Bav,  but  which  i.s  probable. 
It  will  combine  with  the  previous  consideration  to  explain 
the  above-mentioned  phenomenon. 

Dr.  Hartley  wrote  upon  this  point  with  great  sacaMlv* 
and  the  onlv  &ult  in  the  following  extnet  la  tte  inhrmnon 
ofapi«tnial|i|potbeiisittlw«iidarit  *X^aBaq«a«faieh 
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Itresent  themselvei  are  taken  to  be  real.  Now  tlitft  lia^ 
pens,  first,  becaiueve  have  no  other  reality  to  oppoM  to  (Be 
Ideas  which  offer  themsolvcs,  whereas  in  the  common 
(Ictions  of  the  fitncr,  while  wo  are  awake,  there  is  alwajrs  a 
set  of  real  external  objects  striking  some  of  our  senses,  and 
precluding  a  like  mistake  there,  or  if  we  become  qui»c 
inattentive  to  txtfriial  objects,  the  roverie  does  so  far  put 
on  the  nature  of  a  dream  as  to  appear  a  reafity ;  secondly, 
the  tr:iiiis  uf  \isible  ideas  which  occur  in  dreams  areni 
more  vivid  than  common  visible  ideas,  and  therefore  may 
the  more  ea^il^'  be  taken  for  actual  impressions.  For  what 
reasons  these  ideas  should  be  $o  mtieh  mace  vivid.  I  cannot 
presaine  to  say.  I  guesa  that  the  exdnsion  of  ml  fanpn:*^- 
sion.s  hsis  sonic  share,  aiiJ  fhf  inrrra.sed  h''<it  <\f  the  bruin 
mtty  have  some  ItJiewi^''.  The  fact  is  juo^t  ubjervahlu  iu 
ihr  fir^l  a]ij)riKic'li<'-i  uf  sk-cp,  all  the  visiblu  ide^s  bogiiuuug 
liien  to  bo  inoro  U>an  usually  glaring.'  (Observations  on 
Man,  vol.  i  ]! .  .!  LI  8,  cd.  1 8 1 0.) 

llius  it  IS  that  we  never  dream  of  a  past  event  as  a  past 
event.  Any  historical  event  «f  which  wo  dream  is  believed 
to  be  takiii];  place  before  our  aye^  and  any  historical  indi- 
vidual to  be  our  companion.  Aootfier  singular  consequence 
is  obsenablo  in  the  cose  of  dreams  prodilced  by  sensations 
of  bodily  {min.  The  sensation  of  the  pain  muy  call  up,  as 
vitW  as  k.ridrtd  idt;is  (if  )iuin  atid  its  caii-c'.i,  an  i>Ieaof  that 
wliitli  "ill  rcniuM.'  the  y.un,  wliii'h,  wlicu  w«  iire  awake, 
must  ufli'ti  full  ilu-  btni>>ation  of  pain;  and  this  idea  will 
be  mkiMi  for  the  actual  presence  of  that  which  is  lUlcd  lo 
twln'\o  us.  When,  for  instance,  we  hunger  or  thirst  in 
steep,  these  uneasy  sensations  call  up  respectively  the  ideas 
of  fiiod  or  drink ;  we  believe  that  wo  have  find  OT  driok  in 
our  poaeessiont  but  (the  hunger  or  thint  of  cotnseoontinuing) 
we  go  on  to  dream  of  some  oeetirrence  which  prevents 

X\.t:  !>a'l'fart;on  of  our  apj)i'(ik'-i  ;  or  ptrliaps  liavo  the 
idea  uf  ihc  lahie  of  the  fuud  ur  drink,  and  believe  that  we 
have  the  sensation  of  t.L-itm^,  but  yet  (he  huiij,'er  or  thirst 
is  not  allayed.  Tnunctliatul^  bonio  other  \iiiinl  or  buverat;o 
presents  itself  to  i:-^;  again  are  wo  debarred  from  th« 
enjoymeut,  or  again  do  we  taste  and  profit  not ;  and  thus 
d<H>n  the  dream  proceed  until  we  awake. 

l*he  inconpui^  ef  dreama»  or  (in  other  words)  the  grouping 
of  objeela  in  oar  dcoams  which  eould  not  exist  together  h. 
reality,  results  immediately  from  this  mistaking  of  ideas  fur 
sensations.  Tliorc  is  nu  more  incongruity  in  thecolloration 
of  ouridtffls  tin  in.ehe-'durLrit;  sleep,  than  i)i  that  of  our  ideas 
in  the  wakuig  stute.  In  b.ith  ilules  they  follow  one  aiiollier 
ar  iiifiuiK  to  the  same  law.  Hut  when  we  ha\e  iiIl.ii  of 
objects  during  sleep,  we  believe  that  the  objects  are  tliein- 
■clvcs  present ;  and  though  the  collocation  of  the  idca.s  is 
natural,  and  such  as  would  excite  no  surprise  in  the  waking 
state,  the  collocation  of  the  objects  is  strange,  and  uuulii 
then  also  eieite  surprise.  Drwms,  though  only  trains  of 
ideas,  AM  believed  at  the  time  (as  hag  been  explained)  to  be 
successions  of  objects ;  and  wlicn  afterwards  remembered  as 
such,  they  seem  strange  and  incongruous.  Dryden's  poetical 
!.?M'n|>t'.un  uiid  instance  nay  him  Telieve  the  WNtineH  ^ 
our  own  prose  :— 

*  Diwlw  an  Mw  infaHuilr*  »|iieh  fuiey  nik«*  j 
^^'bcn  lacmuch  niii»ni>  >Ir«-r«  thi>  inimWmlMtt 

2.  There  heme  no  sensations  in  sleep,  as  in  the  waking 
state,  to  break  off  the  trains  of  our  idieas,  the  associations 
which  have  been  at  >nj  prenMU  time  or  times  fonn«d.bo> 
tween  theee  ideas  bavamove  anintomtpted  play  vhm  wo  ire 
asleep  than  when  we  are  awake.  When  we  are  awahe»  one 
idea  call*  up  another,  this  perliapsathird.and  thus  a  train  of 
.'Was  is  commenced,  when  of  a  sudden  we  see  some  object; 
the  liialiim  then  takes  possession  uf  tlic  mind. and  (in  the 
tummon  phrase)  the  altenlion  is  withdrawn  from  the  train 
of  ideas.  Wlu'ii  we  are  asleep  tl)i>  eannot  liajjpen  ;  and  an 
associatiou  between  any  two  ideas  has  to  give  way  only 
to  a  stronger  association  between  one  of  tbam  and  a  third. 

Tha  greatar  eobareney,  than  if  they  were  made  by  us  when 
•wake,  of  speaehea  or  assays  which  we  believe  in  our 
dreams  that  we  speak  or  write,  has  been  already  notioad. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  often  go  through  a  repetition  in 
dreams  w;ih  considerably  greater  case  t!.;",n  ive  can 
U.I  it  wiieii  awake.  For  the  sunn  rea.son  kgain,  ideas 
fxevir  to  lis  ill  our  dreams  of  wliuh  we  have  not  for  a 
very  long  time  been  conscious  when  awake,  and  which  wo 
batve  been  perhaps  uiu.ble,  when  anxious  to  do  so,  to  call 
up;  nnd  tnins  w  idewnn  gone  tbioogji*  whi«b  we  liave 


pariwptviilMd  to  tMnplaMb  whm  nwilMbbat  to  no  purpose, 
MMraHMih  as  tiha  aiaoehitions  between  tiie  several  pairs  of 
ideas  in  the  trains;  arc  too  faint  to  boar  up  against  the  con- 
tinual interruptions  of  jwnsations.    Tlicse  ideas  and  trains 

of  i  l  ccurniiL,'  m  dreams,  which  we  are  unable  to  call 
Up  wljLii  We  are  awake,  are  said  to  have  been  forgotten. 
Dr.  Aben  ruinbie  gives  an  instance  of  a  gentleman  who, 
having  been  something  of  a  Greek  scholar  in  his  youth, 
had  afterwards  so  entirely  forgotten  the  lanjjuajje  that  lie 
could  not  even  read  tho  wordb,  but  who  ofwn  dreamt  of 
reading  Qredt  wwrks  whieh  be  had  used  at  college,  and  in 
such  manner  as  to  understand  them.  (p.  284.)  Sir  T\',dter 
Scott  ndalea  a  very  extraordinary  dreafti  of  this  kind  m  hii 
Notes  to  'Tlie  A  n  r  j  r,n,  ,'  in  the  last  edition  of  the  W  u  ei  U  y 
Novels,  to  which  we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring 
the  reader. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  same  rovival  of  long-forgotten 
iileas  and  trains  of  ideas  takes  place  often  during  delirium, 
the  simitanty  between  our  trains  in  which  stale  and  our 
dreams  we  have  already  alluded  to.  Aver}- singular  instance 
of  such  revival  during  delirium  is  related  by  Mr.  Cola- 
ridge,  in  his  '  Biographia  lateraria*  {vol.  i.  chap.  vi.). 

To  this  head  is  to  be  referred  a  remark  gcnenlh  ni,iJ<> 
concerning  dreams,  that  the  mind  exercises  no  coiitiol  over 
the  ideas  wliieli  conijiuie  them,  or  (a.--  it  is  >ilherwisL"  ex- 
pressed) that  tlie  m;nd  does  nut  exert  its  will  them, 
us  it  do<";  upon  ideas  coniposuit;  tram-  in  the  wakuii,'  slate. 
Tlie  mind  is  nut  diverted  from  the  traiiis  of  ideas  wijich 
pass  befi/ro  it  by  ihe  oeeurreiu  e  of  se'nsations;  thus  it  need 
not  desire,  m  U  cuiiuuually  does.in  the  waking  state,  to 
have  the  ideas  composing  tim  liato  mther  tlian  the  seiVMi- 
tions;  and  thus  tlie  ideas  are  not  presented  to  it,  as  tJiey 
continually  are  in  the  waking  state,  In  tbat  particular  com- 
bination which  is  called  desire  of  the  idms,  or  u  illing  of 
the  ideta.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  full  extent  to  which  tbe 
remark  roiicerning  the  absence  of  will  (  is  it  is  i  :;;i(jd;  over 
ideas  in  dn  ani-  is  true;  thoujgh,&om  the  manner  iu  which 
itisexpre^M  fi.  it  seems,  and  indoed  it  is  genenlly  intended, 
to  imply  much  more. 

When  we  are  awake,  we  are  said  to  will  hodily  action^ 
and  to  will  mental  actions  or  ideas.  Now,  when  we  an 
asleep,  we  will  bodily  actions  likewise;  btttfiom  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  body  is  affected  during  skan,  lb«  actions 
do  not  fidlow  the  state  of  mind  called  ttia,  as  they  do 
w  len  we  are  awake.  We  will  to  run  from  an  enemy  who, 
»e  believe,  is  pursuing  us,  but  we  cannot  run;  tlic  niuse.es 
are  so  alVeeled  lii  sleep  llial  their  action  dues  Hot  loli^jw  the 
slate  of  luiiid  called  if  I'l,  as  it  docs  when  we  are  a«aki;. 
Every  one  «hn  has  dre.nued  mu>t  hav e  exiierunetd  sLcli 
a  dream  a*  tins,  and  must  reiueiuber  tlie  tear  winch  follows 
11.  lJut  the  cirrumsiancc  that  the  action  does  not  follow 
by  no  means  affects  (he  existence  of  the  slate  of  mind 
called  wiU  during  dream h  ;  and  iu  sleep  therefore,  as  in  iho 
waking  state,  we  will  bodily  actioDs.  A^in.  as  regards 
menial  actkms  «r  Ideas,  we  exert  our  will  over  these,  in  the 
wakingstate,  either  by  attending  to  them,  or  by  cndua^  uum i;^^ 
te  recollect  them,  and  in  no  other  wuy ;  and  every  one  w  lu> 
has  dreamed  must  be  conscious  of  atti-ution  lo  tr.uos  of  ideas 
during  his  dreams,  and  of  eiidea\ouis  to  lecoUect  ideas. 
Thus  neither  as  re.;aiiU  mental  ar'ii  iis  is  there  any abstmco 
during  dreams  of  the  state  of  mind  called  will. 

The  only  difference  in  respect  of  this  state  of  mind  be- 
tween dreams  and  waking  trains  is,  as  we  lisve  said,  tbat  in 
the  fiirmi^  there  is  not  so  much  need  of  aUenlion  to  the 
ideas  as  in  tbe  latter;  inasmuch  as  dreams  are  not  inter> 
ruptod  by  sen8ationa»asare  tnins  of  ideas  in  the  wakin|^  stale. 

3.  Our  measure  of  time  during  dreams  appear,  no!  to 
coincide  with  that  in  the  wukiiig  slate.  Ha\in[;  fallen 
asleep  for  a  few  moments,  we  believe  that  we  (:  >  tin  lugh, 
before  »«  awake,  a  series  of  events  which  would  occupy, 
did  they  really  happen,  days  or  month.s,  or  even  years.  And 
the  same  takes  place  often,  when  a  sensation  occurs  to 
awake  us,  in  the  brief  interval  between  tbe  having  of  the 
sensation  and  tho  waking.  Dr.  Abcrcrombie  gives  tlie  fol- 
lowing instance,  which  will  serve  us  as  well  as  any  other 
fbrilluatiatian:—' A  gentleman  dreamed  that  be  had  en 
listed  as  a  soldier,  joined  his  rcirimcnt,  deserted,  was  ap|<ic- 
liended,  carried  back,  tried,  coniiemned  to  be  sliot,  .mdat 
last  led  out  fur  e.veeutior.  After  all  the  usual  preisarai  ons, 
a  gun  was  lired  :  li«  awoke  with  the  report,  and  (..ond  that 
a  noise  in  an  adjoining  room  had  both  produced  liie  ilreain 
and  awaked  him.' (p.  279.)  Again:  '  A  friend  of  mine.' sass 

Dr.  Abcccrombie.  'dnainad  tbat  he  araeted  the  AUantu^ 
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and  spent  a  fortnight  in  America.  In  enibartiiiie  on  Ins 
return,  he  fell  into  the  >cu ;  and  hnvjng  uwakfil  wiili  (lie 
ftight,  disoorercd  that  be  had  not  been  uslevp  abu^e  ten 
minatcs.' 

Thia  diKrepanc7  between  our  notions  of  time  when  m 
are  asleep  and  when  we  nrv  awake  mav  bo  very  tuSiy  ex- 
plnodL  The  jdeaof  timo  ivonhr  an  ioMof  •omauysnQ- 
oeMiom  of  ewnla,  or  of  ideas,  whether  called  up  hy  thoM 

events  or  otherwise.  On  lookin.^  hut-V  tlirough  any  period 
of  our  mental  history,  if  we  rt^iUK  riibt  r  niuny  feeling  that 
h;i\-c  succct'iled  llio  ime  to  tlic  citlitT,  wo  havu  tlic  hUu  uf  a 
long  time;  if  few,  of  a  s-liurl  one.  Now  idvtts  iiro  rt'tiiein- 
hcred  in  proportion  as  lliey  uro  mtereiting  or  vivid.  In  the 
vakine  state  and  in  sleep  the  .'>:iinc  uleaa  would  piL&>  before 
Ihe  nuid  during  the  same  tinu> :  but  in  the  waking  state 
they  mmld  be  viewed  m  ideas  only,  and  the  greater  number 
tnniA  QOtbe  lemembered.  But  in  sleep  they  arc  believed  to 
be  senaations,  the  events  thought  of  are  beUoTBd  actually 
to  tahe  place,  and  the  ideas  thttt  beegme  inlereeting  to  suon 
a  flegrce  tbat  they  rannot  be  forgotten.  Looking  back 
through  theiie  ideiui,  and  rcimemberiog  every  one  ot"  them, 
we  judge  the  time  during  which  they  heve  peMed  before 
the  mind  to  have  been  a  luiij,;  time. 

4.  It  remains  to  speak  uf  tbu  abticnoi'  of  surpruc  in 
dreams.  It  is  not  indeed  true  that  the  feeUng  of  surpri^ 
is  altogether  absent  from  dreams,  as  is  generally  o<»erted ; 
while  io  tliosc  cases  in  which  it  is  absent,  and  iu  which  its 
•baenee  ie  thought  worthy  of  remark,  the  explanation  is 
ahnple.  Iu  our  dreams  we  believe  that  wo  see  persons  who 
are  either  dead  or  in  a  distant  country,  and  we  arc  not  sur- 
|lfise<l ;  we  believe  lh»t  we  witne«s  events  which  hu^ipi  ned 
a  very  long  time  ago,  and  we  are  not  surprised.  Now  we 
have  the  ideas  of  the  pervins  and  events,  and  we  have  not 
at  the  same  time  the  ideas  of  the  death  or  the  distant 
country  or  the  distant  time  at  which  the  event  took  place ; 
havin{^  the  ideas  of  the  persons  and  eveuta,  we  believe 
these  ideas,  aa  hae  been  already  explained,  to  be  MOiBtion& ; 
sod  aa  we  bwn  not,  together  with  the  apparent  aeniatioti^ 
the  ideas  of  die  death,  dbtant  oountr)-.  &c.,  we  have  no 
ideas  with  which  the  apparent  sensations  are  incongruous; 
and  there  being  no  incongruity,  there  is  nothing  to  surprise 
us.  We  think  of  the  per-Mins  or  cvent-s,  ns  wc  nii^'lit  think 
of  tlieni  when  uwake,  without  certain  additional  ideas; 
and  not  lla^ing  these  additional  ideas,  we  are  not  surprised 
at  teeing,  or  believing  that  we  sec,  the  persons  or  events, 
anjiaore  than  we  should  be  surpriiied  at  seeing  (could  we 
hf  possibility  do  ao)  the  same  persona  or  events  when  vrc 
were  awake,  if  we  knew  not  tlut  the  penon  had  died  ur 
wee  ia  another  eonntiy»  or  that  the  event  wee  ene  of  hietoiy. 

Thiseomhuiation  iaeonAnned  by  thoeeittalanoea  iuwyeh 
we  do  feel  surprise.  The  idea  of  a  person  or  event  believed 
to  be  seen  may  call  up  any  of  the  additional  ideas  tliat 
have  before  been  absent.  Wn  believe  that  see  a  pen>on, 
and  we  Uwu  think  of  lus  death  ;  we  an.*  immediately  sur- 
prised; and  we  dream  that  we  ore  dreaming.  £\ery  one 
who  has  dreamed  must  have  experienced  such  a  dream  a.s  thn. 

II.  This  second  part  «f  the  eitiele  wa.4  to  contain  su  much 
of  the  little  tliat  is  known  concerning  the  state  of  tlie  body 
m  sleep  as  is  relevant  to  the  aulgect  of  dreann. 

Tlie  organa  of  the  Ive  external  aenses  arc  so  affeeted  by 
deep,  that  the  aettMtfama  which  respectively  pertain  to  thcin 
nre  either  not  felt  at  all,  or  arc  felt  very  much  les.s  often, 
and  very  much  leas,  than  when  we  are  awake,  and  even 
when  they  are  felt  they  geneieUy  atwako  ua.  But  of  this 

we  hine  alrrady  spokon. 

We  have  also  ^poken  of  the  elVeets  of  scnsalioiis  of  bodily 
pain  and  of  internal  sensations  on  dieama.  The  manner  in 
which  sickneie,  through  the  medinm  ef  hitemal  aenietions, 
intensiGcs  dreams,  is  familiar  to  every  one. 

It  is  a  question  whetlier  deep  operatea  on  the  mind  av 
well  aa  on  the  body;  wtwthor,  while  it  suspends  the  action 
of  the  body,  it  elao,  either  through  the  body  or  otherwise, 
suspends  the  action  of  (be  mind.  Thi^  is  a  (|nestion  on 
u'hich  we  cannot  speak  |wsiiivclv,  and  on  which  our  opi- 
nion can  be  determined  only  by  the  greater  prt^boMit^  of 
the  one  ^idn  or  of  llia  other. 

Some  writers  assert  that  we  do  nut  always  dream 
when  wo  are  asleen.  They  lay  that  the  proper  effect  of 
sleep  is  to  suspcna  the  aetion  of  the  mind  os  well  as  of 
the  body,  and  tna^  to  the  extent  to  which  we  dream,  aleep 
ia  impaired.  They  anMth  of  two  klnda  of  deep,  the  one  in 
which  we  do  not  arcam,  and  which  they  call  pcrfecl 
akepj  the  other,  iu  which  we  dream,  and  which  they 


call  in^rfect.  Oue  of  these  writers  is  Mr.  I  oeke,  w  ho  \im 
exprejiscd  a  very  decided  opinion  that  during  sleep  we 
du  not  always  think;  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  being,  that  all  of  us  are  con^ciou.s  of  having  no 
dreams  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  that  we 
deep,  that  some  persona  even  do  nut  diMiu  at  all,  andthnt 
a  anppoaition  that  the  dreaaia  are  forgotten  alnoat  the  vcfy 
moment  after  they  ha\^  taken  place  u  abeurd.  iBttitg  <m 
the  Human  Uudemtanding,  2,  i.  .si  c.  ii.)  If  however  we  do 
not  dream  always,  how  is  the  be^'inniug  of  our  dreams  ac- 
counted fur  ?  Tlie  mind  is,  on  Ibis  supposition,  ut  a  par- 
tu'ulur  period  of  ^lecp,  voirl  of  ideas;  uti  iilea  budUellly 
cntei  i  it,  aiid  dreaininii;;  beeins.  Now  the  idea  was'  not 
t  ailed  up  by  an  idea  anleceduiit  to  it,  fur  antecedently  there 
was  no  idea  in  the  mind.  How  then  did  it  come  to  enter 
the  mind?  Thia  considenUion  appean  to  ua  adequate  to 
set  the  question  at  teat  ea  to  whether  we  dream  alwaya  or  not 

Dieaming  atwaya,  we  may  remember  or  ftfget  our 
dreamt  aiceoiding  to  whether  our  aleep  ia  deep  or  slight, 
and  retnembcr  them  in  proportion  a-^  it  is  not  deep. 
Oue  part  of  the  ►-aiiie  fll  of  sleep  i»  more  mteiisi;  than 
another;  the  dreamer  leiiuiiilters  the  dreams  of  ibis  l;i--i 
part,  but  forgets  those  of  the  ilrst,  as  regards  winch  ii  ts  iiie 
same  as  if  bo  had  not  dreamt  at  all.  In  one  state  uf  health 
the  same  person  has  a  greater  amoimt  of  deep  sleep  than 
in  another;  he  in  consequence  remembers  his  dreeiae 
better,  or  (as  he  would  must  probably  expicaa  it)  he  dreema 
move  in  the  aeeond  etate  of  health  than  in  iheibet  Again, 
one  person's  bodily  conatitution  ia  such  aa  to  make  his  itlcvp 
generally  more  intense  than  that  of  another  person,  and  in 
consequence  ho  is  less  of  a  dreamer.  There  have  Iki  h 
instances  of  persons  who  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
dreamed,  and  of  others  whoha\  e  not  n  mi  mhfinidaBy  llnf  miiii 
until  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life. 

III.  As  regards  the  instances  of  dreams  which  wc  propoee 
to  relate^  there  ate  three  possible  cases ;  they  ore  eiiliur  un« 
true,  or  true  end  explainafale  by  onlinary-  or  natural  means, 
or  elae  true  uid  not  so  explainable,  and  therafiMo  (in  the 
eotnmon  phrase)  supernatural.  Now  these  insianecs  are 
so  far  autnenticated,  that  we  ore  not  uuthorized  altogether 
to  discredit  them.  Not  di.scrcditing  ihem,  wc  lue 
tmable  to  explain  thorn  by  the  onlii  ary  means;  though  it 
is  possible,  rt  rta.nly,  that  as  llie  dreams  and  their  altciidanl 
circumstances  conic  to  us,  there  may  be  both  some  e.\a;;- 
geration  in  the  dieariis  themselves,  and  some  omisiiiuu  of  itt* 
cidenih  jircMous  to  the  occurrence  uf  the  dreams  which 
might  help  to  explain  the  attendant  circumstaneee.  On 
the  other  han^  the  instancet  (and  we  ere  about  to  give 
Bierdy  n  adeetion)  «ie  nomerona.  And  again,  thcie  is 
anotheraet  of  incidents,  also  well  authenticoted,  which,  like 
tlicso  iiistancei  of  dreams,  arc,  if  we  believe  ihcia  a.s  thev 
are  related,  uuiusceiitibU-  of  explanation  by  ordinary  or 
natural  means.  We  n-fer  to  the  many  stories  told  of  the 
appoaninue  of  persons,  at  the  moment  of  death,  to  Jheuds  or 
relat Kills  at  a  distance  from  the  si)ot  where  the  death  takes 
place.  Now  these  incidents  nave  the  way  to  some  extent 
ibr  a  bi-lH'f  in  the  supernatural  character  of  such  dreams  aa 
we  arc  about  to  relate.  If  these  incidenta  are  beheved  to 
be  supernatuta),  there  ia  no  reason  why  therv  should  not 
also  DO  sui)ernatura1  dreams.  Wc  must  observe  however 
that  in  calling  cither  the  incidents  to  which  wc  liase  re- 
ferred or  the  dreams  supernatural,  we  mean  no  more  thia 
that  they  cannot  bo  explained  by  natural  mean*.  We 
cannot  say  how  they  were  brou^iht  about ;  neither  can  we 
say.  looking  at  the  particular  circumstances  under  which 
they  hapucned  and  the  particular  persona  10  whom  thej 
happened,  why  they  were  brought  about. 

llM  fint  inatanea  that  we  give  is  of  a  dream  vrtiieh  oc- 
r  irrt^d  to  a  gentleman  now  alive,  and  which  was  related 
'•)}  liim  to  members  of  Ida  family  who  are  aUo  now  alivo, 
and  to  other  persons,  on  the  day  after  he  dreamt  i',  .lad 
heforu  the  event  which  he  stems  to  li,i\c  fucaceit  m  hLs 
dieaiii  ^^as  known.  Wo  extract  the  m  count  of  the  dream, 
makiiiij  some  imiiiaferial  alterations,  from  a  book  called 
the  '  Royal  n<jok  of  Drcuns,*  in  which  it  is  given  with  the 
greatest  particularity.  '  In  the  night  of  the  lltb  of  May, 
1812,  Mr.  Williams,  of  Scorrior  ifouse,  near  Redrafh.  tn 
Cornwall,  awoke  hia  inSt,  and,  exoaediingly  a|^ted,  told 
her  that  he  had  dreamt  that  he  was  in  tne  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  saw  a  man  shoot  with  a  pistol  a 
gontlenian  who  had  just  entered  the  lobby,  who  w.is  sakl 
to  1),-  xVf  rl;;,ii;'<  11  ,r ,  vl.irl,  Mrs.  W.  rcplicd  thai  it  »as 
only  a  drcaui,  and  recommended  hixa  to  go  to  sleep  as  soon 
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as  he  eouUI.  lie  did  so ;  but  shortly  ttfusr  ho  wain  awoke 
ber,  and  mid  that  he  had,  »  uoond  tiBUi»  bad  the  Bame 
dnam.  The  tame  vialon  was  ivpeatcd  a  third  time;  on 

which,  notwithslandiii^r  his  wlk^'s  cntioati>s  liiat  he  vrouhl 
lie  quiot  and  vndtMvour  to  for-jjct  it,  lie  aro.-e  (liicn  between 
one  ;m<l  nv.j  o'clock)  anil  dreNst'd  hitiiselt'.    At  breakfast 
lht>  'lr>-,iia»  wtiie  tiie  ^le  !>ubject  of  cdnven»atiun  j  and  in 
tlx  tiiiinoon  Mr.  W.  went  to  Falmouth,  where  he  related 
the  paniculan  of  them  te  alt  of  his  acquaintance  that  he 
met.    On  the  ftfltowing  ^y,  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Troinalon 
Cattle,  acoompanied  by  his  wift^  a  daughter  of  Mr.  W„ 
vent  to  Soomor  Hoaie  on  a  vint  Mr.  W.  nbted  to  If  r. 
aP.  the  circumstaiiee  of  his  dreams;  on  which  Mr.  T.  ob- 
served thot  it  would  do  very  well  for  a  dream  to  have  the 
rh.iitci-Ilor  in  the  lobby  of  the  ILniso  of  Oirninons,  but  that 
he  Moul  l  not  be  found  there  in  reality.    Mr.  T.  llieii  asked 
what  ?xji  t  of  a  mail  he  api.carcil  to  hp,  when  Mr.  W.  di-- 
scribed  hiiii  tninult  ly.    Mr.  T.  replied,  "  Your  description 
is  not  at  all  Ihnt  ut  the  chancellor,  but  is  very  exactly  that 
of  Mr.  Perceval,  the  chanceUor  of  the  ezehequer.''^  He 
then  inquired  whether  Mr.  W.  had  ever  Men  Mr.  Fwoeval, 
and  was  told  that  he  had  neveff  mmi  Un*  nor  bad  ever  had 
anything  to  do  with  him ;  and  ftorther,  that  he  had 
been  in  the  Hous,c  of  GimnioiT!  in  his  life.  At  thu*  numient 
they  heard  a  horic  i;alli)j)  in  the  door  of  the  house  :  and 
immediately  aftor  a  son  of  Mr.  \Villiaiiis  «.'ntore<l  the  room,  ' 
and  said  that  he  had  gmUoped  out  from  Truro,  having  seen  j 
a  gentleman  there  who  had  come  by  that  evening's  mail  ' 
from  town,  and  who  had  been  in  the  lobby  of  the  House 
of  Ckimmons  on  the  evening  of  the  I  Ith,  when  a  man  called 
Bellingham  had  abot  Mr.  Pteteral.  Afker  the  aatoniah- 
tnent  which  thkinlall^enee  created  had  a  little  ctthnded, 
Mr.  W.  dcsrribctl  rno^it'iniiiutfly  Uic  ajipi  irarico  and  dress 
of  th»'  man  lliat  ht-  sav,  in  h:*  drt'ain  fux'  the  pi>toI  at  the 
chanci'l!i>r.  as  also  of  thf  ihaiu'ellor.    About  s  n 
after,  Mr.  W.  having'  buhim-^s  in  town,  went,  ttccoinpanied 
by  a  friend,  la  iho  House  of  Coinnions,  w  here,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  he  had  never  before  been.  Immediately 
that  he  came  to  the  steps  at  the  entrance  of  the  lobby,  he 
■aid,  **  Thia  piece  ii  aa  tUatinetly  within  mj  leoolleelion,  in 
my  dfem,  ta  any  room  in  my  bome;"  and  be  nade  the 
same  observation  when  he  entered  the  lobby.    He  then 

Eointed  out  the  exact  spot  where  Bellingham  stood  when 
e  fired,  and  which  Mr.  Perceval  bad  rcaclicd  » iion  he  was 
struck  hy  the  ball,  wliere  be  fell.  The  dresii  hotli  of  Mr. 
I'erceval  and  Bellingham  agreed  with  the  description  given 
by  Mr.  W.,  even  to  the  most  minute  particulars.'  This 
dream  is  related  also  by  Dr.  Abercrombie  (p.  300),  with  a 
alight  variation  aa  to  the  tinae  thai  elapaed  between  the 
dream  and  the  ennooneenMnt  of  the  event;  and  with  aoin* 
•dditkmnl  einmnistancea. 

The  two  following  are  among  many  instances  mentioned 
h\  Di-.  .\herrrombio,  who  vouches  for  their  truth.  A  Scotch 
(  LTtry  man,  who  lived  near  Edinburgh,  dreamt  one  night, 
v.  hile  on  a  visit  in  thai  town,  that  he  saw  a  fire,  and  ona 
ui  bis  ehildran  in  the  midst  of  it.  On  awaking,  he  instantly 
got  up  and  returned  home  with  the  greatest  speed.  He 
tbund  his  house  oo  fire,  and  was  just  in  time  to  assist  in 
Mving  one  of  hia  dlildieil,  who  in  the  abnu  had  been  left  in 
•  place  of  danser.  Two  awtan  bad  been  for  some  days 
attending  a  stek  brotber,  and  one  of  tbem  bad  bonowod  a 
watch  from  a  friend,  her  own  being  underrepair.  Hiesisters 
were  sleeping;  to<;eiher  in  a  room  communicating  with  that 
'if  their  brother,  when  tho  elder  awoke  in  a  state  of  jjreat  agi- 
laiion.  and  ruuscnl  the  otlter  to  tell  her  that  she  had  liad  a 
frightful  dream.  *  I  dreamt,'  she  said,  '  that  Mary's  wai(h 
Stopped ;  and  that  when  I  told  you  of  the  circumstance, 
joa  replied,  "  Much  worse  than  that  haa  happened ;  for 

 ^a  branth  haa  stopped  •lsab''*'4UKniQg  their  sick 

brother.  Tht  wnteli.  iMnraror,  wnaibnnd  to  be  goine  cor- 
rectly, and  the  brother  was  sleeping  quietly.  "The  dream 
recurred  the  next  night;  and  on  the  Ibllowing  morning. 
Olio  of  the  MHters  ha\ing  occasion  to  seal  a  note,  went  to 
g.-t  the  watch  from  a  writing-desk  in  which  she  iiad  de- 
pi«.ited  It,  when  she  found  tiiat  it  had  slojiped.  She  rushed 
lato  her  brother  s  room  in  alarm,  rciuembering  tbe  dream, 
and  fbnnd  that  ho  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  a  fll  of 
•nffocation.  and  had  exptted.  (Abercrombie  <<  Tntelteetual 
Powers,  pp.  289.»l> 

The  following  is  written  in  the  fly'lMf  of  an  old  oopy  of 
Cotton  V  Concordance,  belonging  to  a  ftfend  of  the  writer  of 
thi-.  a;  iirle    lu  circumsUntial  raaiiMcr  of  n.irration  entitles 
It  to  beluil ;  and  the  predietioa  6t  the  beuoa4uig  of  Charles 
F.  a»  No.  «4f  . 


h  and  of  tbe  Irt  to  tbe  old  wofnan'ia  no  note  extraordi- 
nary than  that  of  the  death  of  r  I'erceval  to  a  gentle- 
man who  bad  never  seen  him,  uni  .^a^  in  no  way  con« 
nected  witli  luni.  It  is  signed  Richard  Fienncs,  to 
\\hoiii.  It  I,  to  be  presumed,  the  Concordance  once  he- 
loii^'ed;  anil  it  i,  dated  Septembe;r  Uth,  16S6,  tbe  year  of 
tile  tire  of  London.  '  In  the  yeare  J  653,  on  the  26th  day  of 
May,  Mr.  Fortescue  of  Ware,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  ■ 
person  of  greate  hoBotire  and  sobriety,  told  me  at  Hsnnton 
ill  the  saidcounty,  in  the  preaenee  of  my  nephew,  RoU.  and 
other  gentlemen  of  quality,  that  there  was  a  woman  of  his 
knowledge,  that  was  then  living,  that  many  yeares  before 
the  wan-Ci  had  a  vision  of  them,  and  of  the  king's  behead- 
inj,'.  and  aiiiotiast  many  other  particulars,  of  the  destruction 
of  Ivoiidoii.  This  I  writt  down  in  my  Almanack  for  the 
yearu  lt>ii,  the  »atne  day  it  was  told  me  wi'dxAurtat  Dent 
under  it ;  but  it  bath  pleased  God  that  for  our  ainne  Lon- 
don is  allsoe  now  coiuumed.  I  pmy  Qod  We  may  e]i  noeive 
instruction  by  it.* 

We  ahaU  oonelade  tbeae  inatances  with  an  account  of 
twoeonetarfeotdraanuftarntshedby  Dr.  Aberriombie.  which 
wen  not,  like  tho.*o  we  have  alread)  ^jiven.  followed  bv  ihe 
event  on  which  they  are  saiii  to  Ijave  Hirned.  but  uf  uhich 
the  coincidence  is  verv  e\iraordmar\.  '  .A  younp  man, 
who  was  at  an  academy  a  hundicil  tuile*  from  home,  dreamt 
that  lie  went  to  Ins  father's  house  in  the  night,  tried  the 
front-door,  but  found  it  locked ;  got  in  by  a  back  door,  aad» 
finding  nobody  out  of  bed,  went  directly  to  tbe  bed-room  of 
his  parents.  He  then  said  to  his  mother,  whom  he  found 
awake,  **  Mother.  I  am  going  a  long  journey  and  am  come 
to  hid  you  good  hye."  On  this,  she  answered  under  much 
agitation,  ■•  Oh  dear  son.  thou  art  dead!"  He  mstanily 
awoke,  and  thi)us;ht  no  more  of  his  dream,  until  a  fe\v  dava 
atter.  he  rcii  ivcd  a  letter  fiom  hu>  father,  inquiring  very 
nxiously  alter  hi>  hcuith.  in  consequence  ol  a  frightful 
dream  his  mother  had  on  the  same  night  m  which  the 
dream  now  mentioned  occurred  to  him.  She  dreamt  tbnt 
she  heard  some  one  attempt  to  open  the  firan(4hior(  then  M 
to  the  back-door,  and  at  Ust  eoDie  bkle  ber  bed>iooin.  She 
then  saw  it  was  ber  eon,  who  came  to  the  side  of  her  bed, 
and  said.**  Mother,  T  am  going  a  long  journey  and  I  am 
come  to  bid  you  good  hye  r  on  which' slie  exclaimed,  "  Oh 
dear  son,  thou  art  dead  1  '  But  nothing  unusual  happened 
to  either  of  the  parlies.'    (p.  '^95.) 

Instances  of  such  d  reamK  as  these  have  been  related  in  »H 
times.  Tbe  dream  of  Co-sar's  wife,  Calpumia,  the  night  befblV 
the  assassination  (iiueton.  Cmot,  81),  is  such  an  in»t»^i4^. 

There  are  many  dreams  recorded  both  in  tbe  Old  and  the 
New  Teatament,  which,  together  with  tbe  attendant  circum* 
ateoeea,  test  on  very  strong  btatorieal  evidence,  resembling 
the  instances  occurring  in  what  is  railed  profane  history; 
and  a  supernatural  agency  being  admitted  in  thein.  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  evist  also  in  other  instancos 
of  dreara«!.  For  wlieu  ouce  we  allow  tbe  iiuideuuacy  of 
natural  means  for  the  explanation  of  a  particular  pnenonie* 
nun,  we  cannot  stop  where  we  please,  and  say  iheie  ia  n 
reason  why  supernatural  causes  should  have  openled  hi 
this  ea.se,  but  there  is  none  why  they  should  have  operated 
in  that.  In  speaking  of  supernatural  causes  or  of  super- 
natoral  ageneytphmsea  to  woich  we  attach  no  definite  posi- 
tive meaningv  and  whieh  we  can  only  explain  negatively, 
we  confes*  our  inability  to  aecount  for  the  manner  in  whieh 
an  event  or  events  cautc  to  pass;  and  if  unable  to  aeoount 
for  the  manner,  we  cannot  tabn  tlpen  OHnolTOS  lo  explain 
the  reason  uf  the  occurrence. 

llie  supernatural  interpofiitions  to  whieh,  in  oar  diffi. 
oulty,  we  resort  for  ai<l,  must,  if  they  exist,  bo  detennined 
by  genend  ktws,  which  in  the  course  of  time  it 
may  or  may  not  be  given  lo  men  to  know.  At 


we  see  only  the  portiomar  interpositions,  partiealar'evento 

belonging  to  another  system,  which  we  rail  supernatural, 
whieh  is  governed,  however,  doubtless,  like  our  own  or  the 
natur.ll  -'(1:1,  }i\  neral  law*,  and  which  moves  perhaps 
t-o-ordmaiely  with  this  to  a  common  end  ;  and  knowing  not 
tbe  laws  of  that  system,  nor  the  coniie.vion  between  it  and 
our  own,  wo  can  do  no  more  at  present  than  record  Ihe 
particular  itutances.  It  is  certainly  not  philoM>pbicat  ti» 
refer  each  particular  interposition  to  a  particular  providoMi^ 
as  IS  done  by  Bishop  Bull  in  his  sermon  concerning  the 
'  Holy  OfiUo  Aageb;*  Init  in  an  adaaisaitm  of  our  own 
ign<Hance,  eombinw  with  an  opinion  that  the  interpoai- 
Uons  (sii  they  are  called)  are  regulated  by  tMMnl 
then  seetna  to  be  uolluug  to  be  objected  to. 
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ich  bave  iit  farmer  .  let  been  ftceounted 

_^  J,  M  M*«aling  fact*  aod  trutiu  of  laenoo,  may 

4mibdMi  Iw  cspUoed  by  means  williui  our  own  knowled|;e. 
We  have  spoken  of  Franidin't  belkf  in  fOTetelioot  BlMa 
tu  him  dunne  dreams  concerning  poHtieal  vvmlt,  moA  haw 
givi-ii  II  iiaturul  cx|)liinalii>ii  of  their  revelations.  The  dream 
whkcb  I*  rtlait-d  III  Sir  Waller  Scott's  Notes  to  The  Anti- 
quary would,  t  hi-ro  is  Uttit  dvabt.  bnv*  tentcriy  btm.  ooe- 
aidered  supernaUural. 

There  are  sevenl  instanoet  of  dreamt,  similar  to  those  re- 
taled  of  biaudt  tar  Franklin  and  that  related  by  Sir  Walter 
Sootl,  giww  bjr  Hent7  Mora  in  his  *  JnmortaUty  of  the 
SauU'CiL  16.)  all  of  vkteh  najr  be  asplaiaad  aunilarly; 
aa,  for  inatance,  tha  dresM  of  Avenaoar  AHHiinanni,  an 
Arabian  physician,  to  whom  his  lafely  iU'rcase<l  friend 
auggested  in  bis  »l«4.>i)  'u  very  soveraiii  me<hcitie  for  his 
sore  evcN.'  Indeed  all  dreams  of  the  appearanrc  of 
ghocts,  witere  they  are  believed  to  relate  what  may  have 
been  liNcfore  known  to  the  dreamer,  may  be  explained  by  the 
two  dnrumstauoes,  that  ideas  in  dreams  are  taken  for  srn- 
tations,  and  that  trains  of  ideas  associated  together  are  not 
liabla  to  bo  iotamipted  by  sensatiooai  aa  tbaj  aie  m  daap- 
Mr.  Ooleriiige  boa  very  happily  obaeiTad  lbal»  in  the  eaaaa 
w  here  ahaaXs  Qfc  believed  lo  appear  in  djneamft,  we  have  the 
idea  of  the  {terson  to  whom  the  gboet  Wtungs  as  b«ing  in 
the  room  in  which  we  ourselves  me  s!  ji  ;  :  and  further, 
that  such  ghosts  always  appear  in  a  haii  v  aKiug  state,  when 
'  tlia  impressions  of  itie  bed,  curtains,  room,  hcc^  received 
fay  tbo  ejaa  in  the  half  moments  of  their  opcnmg,  blend 
and  give  vividness  and  appropriate  distance  to.  the 
dnaro  ina^  wbiab  raturna  when  thoy  cioaa  agaia.'  (jAt*' 
rant  StmauUt  voL  L  p.  S09.) 

There  is  a  long '  Essay  on  tbo  Fb«n«mimi  «f  Daaam- 
iiig' m  Baxter's  '  Inquiry  into  tha  Nature  of  tbe  Hmnea 
Soul  ;■  ilie  ohjeet  of  which  is  (o  prove  that  dreams  are 
brought  about  by  the  ageucy  of  spirits.    However  iknciful 

i>  this  objcet.  the  e^say  U  valuabie»aa eoBtainiiigaaatiyfceti 
and  displaying  much  ingenuity. 

Tlio  theory  of  dreams  is  treated  briefly  in  Dr.  Hartley's 
work,  in  Mr.  Stewart's  '  Philosophy  of  the  i^iuman  Mind' 
<vol.  i.  chap.  8),  in  which,  however,  but  little  is  done  to- 
ward* tbe  elMciidation  of  tbo  su^ja^  and  in  Dr.  Boattio'* 
*  DiMertationa.'  (Land.  178S,  4to).  Dr.  Abenmmbie'B  and 
Mr.  Macnish's  works  are  valuable  fcr  notbing  else  than 
the  insUnces  vrhich  they  furnish.  There  is  an  article,  ocra- 
•tioned  b>  Mr.  Macnish'a  book,  and  wriiteri  bv  Sir  WiUiam 
Moieswortb,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  i»udon  Review,' 
whu  h  shows  great  metajdiy.Hiral  aeumen,  and  fioii  wbieh 
the  reader  will  derive  much  inslrucliun. 

Tbe  works  of  Aristotle  contain  a  short  treatise  on  dreams 
lw$fi  'Bk-wweWv);  ond  many  valuable  obsenrationa,  aa  well 
■a  Ibneiest  are  aaatlaied  through  fhe  of  Lucretiua. 
Theto  is  also  extan^  in  Ghroak.  a  work  on  dreams  by 
Artxii  iix>M»,  beaidae  tbe  Onairoecilikon  of Astrampaycbus. 
and  that  attributed  to  Nioi^nn,  •  patriaieh  of  OoiiMBn- 
tinople. 

DRENTHE,  a  small  province  in  the  kingdom  of  Hol- 
land, bounded  on  tbe  north  by  Oroningen,  on  the  east  by 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  on  the  south  by  Overys^cl,  and 
on  the  west  by  Overywwl  and  Friealand.  Uienthe  lies  be- 
tween ii"  3i'  and  63"  12'  N.  let.  and  between  6°  &'  and  7° 
X.  bmg.  Ita  extreme  len^  ftwm  noitb  loaoutb  is  41  Eog- 
liah  mlee,  ud  its  grealM  breedlb  SB  mflee.  Tbe  eoO  of 
the  province  is  in  general  poor  in  quality,  comprising  a  large 
prupartion  of  marsh-land  and  of  sandy  wastes.  There  are 
only  three  towns  reouiring  mention,  vis. :  Aasen,  the  capi- 
tal, Meppelt,  and  Koevoruen.  Assen  iii  about  23  miles 
south  of  the  town  of  Oroningen:  tlie  population  m  liU 
aaenated  to  1176  aouls,  and  at  pres^uit  is  ubout  lyuo. 
Miyell,  lAieb  ia  hi  tbe  aouth-west  comer  of  t  he  province, 
je  aoee  populous,  and  ooniains  aboiU  iiOO  inhalMtanta, 
nanjr  of  whom  are  employed  in  weaving  eanvaaa.  Koevor- 
den,  situated  on  tbe  aaiMl  risNF  Ae,  in  ii'  41'  N.  hit  and 
6°  42'  B.  long.,  BtoitdB  te  a  noraaa.  It  is  a  place  of  great 

atrfni'th,  beiii^'  considered  the  chef-d'cj'vivre  of  Coeliorii 
ond  the  kev  to  the  provinces  of  Overys^el,  Gronui<reri.  and 
Friesland.  It  was  besieged  in  IGT'i  by  the  bish,  p  of  Miin- 
•tar,  and  taken  by  him  thnmgh  the  tr«»ch«}ry  of  the  cover- 
nor;  but  it  was  soon  after  retaken  by  the  Dutch.  Tiie  popu- 
lation is  about  2200.  In  tbe  statistical  pubUcations  of  the 
Dutch  government  Drenthe  is  for  most  patpoaae  in- 
flMid  Willi  the  attaining  peevinee  of  Qami 
Hi*  aot  poHlMit>«fl»eqrAlrila«eaik 


population  of  the  entlfe  |«ovliioe  ia  about  40.01^  [K«» 

PXN.  &C.] 

DRESDEN,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  (ia 
the  circle  of  Meiaien),  ia  aitualad  on  both  banks  af  ite 
Elbe,  in  5l*rN.  let,  and  I3"34'E.  long.,  at  an  4n»> 

tion  (  ih  nt  410  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  it  is  equi* 
dLstant  ironi  I'laoiklbrt  ;ind  Hamburg.  Vienna  and  Mu- 
nich, Stockholm  and  St.  Peter%buri;.  The  fine  ptiin 
in  which  it  standi^  is  bounded  on  the  e:i>t  by  the  eiqi- 
nencoH  which  beb'ng  to  the  Saxon  Switzerland  and  ait 
mostly  crowned  with  \u>cyiirds  and  trrrdens:  on  the  louth 
and  south-west  there  are  simUur  i  levuiions,  which  are  tbt 
tarmhiatian  of  tbe  Knuebiige  or  Ore-mountains  of  Saxo^ 
and  Bdiemia,  en  thia  nde.  Weatweid  bee  the  beantifii^ 
roiDiintie  *vale  of  recks,*  or  *Pla»iaeba  Orund,'  througs 
which  the  Weisorits  Mows  beftre  it  to'averses  part  of 
l>re>den  and  liills  into  theEllKV  On  the  nortb-ftesle.Ti 
side  of  the  ciiv  the  Elbe  wind.--  round  an  enclosure  planiinl 
with  avenues  of  tree*,  and  on  the  north  the  distancL-  is 
bounded  by  a  su(>eession  of  hills,  in  general  covered  »iiii 
firs  and  pines.  Though  ilrcsden  does  not  rank  among  tl» 
Urgost,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  iala^ 
resting  capitals  in  Europe,  and  well  deserves  tbo  appeUatiH 
of  the  •Qemian  Florauoe.'  It  it  diirided  into  thieepeitt; 
on  the  left  hank  of  tbe  Elbe  is  Dresden  Pro|ier,er  tk» 
'Altstadt'  (Old  Town.)  with  itn  three  suburb*,  atnl  ;h« 
'  Friedrichs-stadt,'  whivh  is  scparuted  from  it  l>y  the  Wta- 
erits :  those  two  quarters  form  by  far  the  larger  ^xirtion  of 
the  city,  and  are  disjoined  firom  tbe  third,  or  tbe'Ncu- 
stadt'  (New  Town,)  by  the  Elbe,  which  is  hero  480  feet  is 
breadth.  In  continuation  of  tlie  New  Town,  tbtie  SN 
some  later  erections,  called  the  '  Neue  Anban,'  ar  Btw 
buiMinm  wbieb  dm  »  kind  of  auburb  to  it.  The  tpm 
{[(Binedlif  Ivnlli^  tibe  t>rtiieaijaM  in  tito 
1817  hu  been  lypnipriated  lo  ' 


building. 

Dresden  contains  altoijethpr  1 1  {;ate^  or  entranre-,  2f 
public  squareii,  146  i>tree<ii.  and  '.'0  ehun'h«»  an<l  ciiit|<el«, 
viz.  13  far  Lutherans,  1  for  Reformed  Lutherans,  andsfoi 
Roman  Catholics ;  besides  6  synagogues.  Tlic  populalm 
about  two  hundred  years  ago  was  uiconsiderable,  st  th* 
average  birtba  from  161  no  1726  did  aetexcaed  6M  ywvl;; 
at  tbe  ebee  of  tbe  eifcbleentb  eentuiy  boweror  they  nee  M 
195U,  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  fell  t*  KM. 
AAer  tho  vcar  1^15  they  increased  again  to  IbOO,  and  m 
lH;ut  had  reached  i^jOO.  In  18.13-1834  the  average  of  i  r;  ;< 
wa«  -  U»tj,  and  of  deaths  2(J93.  In  lttl3  tho  iiucilier  «J  uhj* 
bttants  was  4l,-it8:  m  IHil  it  wa<i  63,97!»;  and  at  pre«tiiiit 
is  upwards  of  66,UtiO.  Of  this  number  about  4'.^00  are  IV'iuin 
(Jailiolics,  and  BUU  Jews:  the  remainder  (ure  Proti^santa. 
The  houses,  in  number  about  3009,  aie  prinoipaUy  bwliof 
Pima  ftaeatone^  and  in  geneial  are  Innb  tm  !•  aizaianM 
in  height. 

The  old  town,  sometimes  called  Old  Dreaden,  bat  tar 

Mlimresand  ll  utrcets.  The  most  interesting  structure  in 
tlii>i  (juartcr  ii»  tha  ru)al  pu.kie,  I.'JUO  ])ac«s  in  circuit,  whifb 
fate:,  the  west  side  of  the  bridge:  it  is  uti  irres^ular  buildiBf 
in  tiio  Gothic  style,  embellished  with  u  church,  which  kit 
the  highest  tower  and  steeple  in  the  town.  The  chief  [  in> 
of  this  edifice  are  the  royal  audicnoo  chamber,  the  Romu 
Calbolie  ebtueb,  edkd  a  ohapel,  adorned  with  peinltnes  bf 
Rubeaa  and  Mengp^  tbe  cbanber  of  oaMnmqr  {fnAt 
sinnaer)  on  tbe  aamnd  ioor,  tbe  poreelain<«eUnet,  meab 
of  which  are  ornamented  with  porcelain,  the  PropositioB' 
Saal  (hull  of  propositions),  in  whu  h  the  Messtons  of  tht 
Saxon  legislature  are  opened,  the  rovil  library,  the  luil  ^ 
audience,  with  a  splendid  ceiling  painted  by  Sy  U'ester,  aiiu 
tho  parade-chamber,  with  paintings  by  tlie  samo  ma»t»f- 
The  ealobrated  Oriine  Gewiilbe  (green  vault)  opens  opim 
the  pa1aoe>yanl,  and  contains  a  costly  collection  of  nreciou 
stones,  pearls,  and  works  of  art  in  gold,  silver,  ainbei,sB^ 
i\  ory.  arranged  in  eight  rooms,  the  painting  of  wbiek  it 
green,  and  the  walla  are  decorated  with  mirrors  lakl  iato 
compartments  of  marble  and  serpentine  stone.  This  col- 
leetioii,  which  was  begun  by  King  .\ugustus,  ar4d  lias  bt^B 
gradually  incrca.sed  by  his  !>uccc»aur.s  is  estimated  at  nearlj 
one  million  sterhn^  in  value.  Clo»e  to  the  palace  are  tb* 
chancery  building,  tlie  depository  fur  tho  national  arctuvc^ 
and  tbe  Stallgebiiude  (mewsXin  which  there  aro  four  iiu^l'^ 
oolloeiioiia  inart,  oaaelfi  the  armoury,  the  gallery  <if  um 
tbe  caUiiat  «f  oMt*  MM  models,  and  tbe  picture  galltff. 
Xbe  armoury  eontaina  upwards  of  20,000  speeitaeqiefir 
r,  we^nib  fco«  FfiooipaUy  tmn  aU  ag«i  in  Sasti  liA 
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German  history;  the  gallery  of  arras,  a  hall  one  hundred 
pscM  in  length,  compnsfls  2000  specimens  of  antient  and 
modem  aras,  vreanuns  used  in  hunting.  Sec:  the  cabinet 
of  casts  was  forraea  by  Raphael  MengA,  purehaMd  by  the 
kte  kaOKittid  enlarged  by  caMa  moulded  by  Bianconi  of 
Home.    Thn  pietttre  sallory,  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
huiTdinp,  is  composed  of  the  outer  gtillt-ry,  which  rinis  round 
tli«  four  sides  of  the  StnU^hiiiidf,  the  inner  ^'iiUcry  towarrls 
the  yard,  nn<l  tliP  Pxstell-ciibmet.    Th.?  <iiitiT  piiilcrv  c<ni- 
tainii  above  500  paintings  of  tiw  Flcmii«h  school,  9u  of  the 
Italian,  and  many  of  the  French  nnd  German :  the  inner 
gaUenr  ie  occupied  by  356  specimens  of  the  Italian  school ; 
and  ue  Futell-cabinet  comprises  150  paintings  ofvefioiu 
mmAm.  Near  this  building  stands  the  Palace  of  Princes, 
m  wfiieh  ere  e  hendsume  chapel,  a  gallery  of  portraits  of 
princes  of  (he  Savon  arul  Rivariiin  Hnes.  a  pvircolinn  rainru  t, 
a  hbrary  of  U>,(I0U  volumes,  and  cabinet  uf  cn^^ravinf^s.  Ii  is 
the  residence  of  the  co-rei^cnt.  Prince  John.    A  c- overcd 
way  Icsads  from  this  palaco  to  the  opera-house,  where  there 
IS  space  on  the  stage  fur  5i'0  performers,  and  in  the  house 
iteeiffbr  8000  spectators.   The  square  adjoining  it  is  called 
Ifaa  Zwinger ;  three  sides  of  it  are  occupied  by  six  pavilions 
comweted  by  ageUwy  one  rtoiT  htoh;  the  qiiedie^fa  con- 
tuie  finir  fwmtaiu  end  fhiee  nvnued  orenge  The 
■ix  pavilions,  which  are  profusely  omamcntcd,  c^mtain  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  consisting  of  four  galleries  and 
six  saloons;  a  cabinet  of  ongra.i::,-,  comprising  200,000 
plates  and  «pwardit«  srranired  hi  twelve  classes  :  a  collection 
of  mathematical  and  philosophical   instruments  ;  a  col- 
lection of  works  of  art  in  ivory,  alabaster,  silver,  iron, 
V00d»  8e&;  a  cinunber  of  models  usefVil  in  hydrography, 
wtoii^g;  v^taij  antaiteetare,  Am.  ;  aad  a  misoeUanaoai 

The  ollMr  buiUings  of  note  in  the  Old  Town  are  the 
BrShl  Falere,  at  present  the  residence  of  one  of  the  royal 

f.imily.  It  is  the  principal  dcprisit(jrv  for  the  Meissen  china  : 
?nd  bvhind  it  arc  spaciour;  trardons  and  groiiniis,  command- 
ui.f  delightfijl  views  of  the  hunks  nf  the  ElLe  and  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  Immediately  ndj  u  i  iii  are  the  liall,  m 
wMeh  were  is  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  product  ions  of 
Saaon  artists ;  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  School  of  Design, 
and  the  Gallery  of  DopllccliM,  ill  vbich  then  aie  S50  paint- 
iitg$  tor  'wbieii  then  was  not  niflldetit  room  in  the  Great 
Gallery,  end  the  edebnited  tapeetriee  worked  after  Raphael's 
dcMirns.  On  one  side  of  the  snuare  of  St.  Mary'.s  ( hurc  !i  is 
the  Mint;  and  adjoining  it  is  the  Arsenal,  ^^hu•ll  c  ontains  a 
valuable  collection  of  everj"  kind  of  arms,  anri  in  one  of  the 
apartments,  the  portraits  of  all  the  8a.xon  sovereigns  from 
Maurice  to  the  present  times.  Faring  the  Arsenal  stands 
the  Academical  Building,  now  used  for  a  medical  and 
surgical  school ;  below  it  there  is  a  subterraneous  hall  de- 
•otaMd  erith  pamtnws  hj  Frsneisoo  GBsanova.  In  tba 
Firna  Street  » the  tfooM  of  AneniMf,  a  bvDdfn^  of  two 
stories,  where  the  states  lir.ld  thoir  sittinijs  and  romTuitft'Os. 
The  only  handsorno  snnare  in  tlie  Old  Towii  is  thu  Old 
M.-irket  Flare,  of  which  ihr  t  iwn  hall  is  the  great  orna- 
ment.   In  this  direction  lie  a!-.  i  the  royal  mansion  and 

Erden.  now  a  botanical  garden.  New  l^c  st  Ollire,  Kauf- 
UeCI^rades'  Hall),  with  its  colonnade,  Treasury,  German 
tbealR,  twonjralTfllBS,  with  flnc  gardens  and  chapels,  the 
ObaamtotT  and  gngntnds  attached,  the  Mevs  and  Riding 
School.  Muftarr  Hosintal  and  ga^ens,  and  the  Orphan 
Asvlmn  and  ofmrch.  The  most  remarkable  churches  in 
the  Old  Tuwn  are.  St.  Mary's,  built  in  1726,  after  the  model 
nf  St.  Peter's  at  Rome;  the  Church  of  the  Cros*.  a  paml-  1 
Iclopr.un,  with  a  steeple .105  feet  in  Iii'i^ht  containiii:;  thic  u 
tiers  of  columns;  the  Prniestant  clnindi  nf  St.  Si>p!iia,  an 
ar  structure  erected  in  >35l ;  and  tho  Roman  Ca* 
cfaeMl  or  rharch  of  the  court,  begun  in  1751  by 
Oaaflano  CniifeN^  on  which  more  than  30,000/.  have  been 
•xpelidad.  This  ehapel  is  etwneeted  with  the  royal  palace, 
has  tvm  side  churches,  and  a  p^Tsmidieally  disposed  steeple^ 
with  three  tiersof  columns,  in  all  .102  (feet  nigh,  and  contains 
the  vanlts  for  the  myal  family,  hesides  a  multiludeof  paiilt- 
inp»,  statijw!,  iiii">iuiments,  (wrxm:'-,  .iltam, 

Tliree  suhurhs  are  c  ^r.tu  ctecl  with  tho  Old  Tciw  n  l.y 
Toeans  of  as  many  avenues:  the  Piriia,  See  or  Dolmu,  auci 
Wildsruf  suburbs.  The  first  of  these,  which  extends  from  ^ 
the  hanltsof  the  Elbe  to  the  Kaidix  brook,  has  a  li>n^-  'trcet, 
ta  which  is  the  palace  where  the  present  king  ut^ually  re- 
sirlcs.  with  dcliRhtfol  grounds  attached  to  it.  The  Botanical 
Garden,  belonging  to  the  Medical  School,  is  elo«a  adjoin- 
ilf ;  tdid  UlMWka  Maurke's  Axwm,  on  part  ef  th« 


site  of  the  former  fortiileations.  this  avenue  dsrivas  Kt 
name  from  a  piece  of  seulpttne  in  stonei,  nearly  three  eeo* 
turies  old,  exhibiting  Maurice,  the  elector,  and  Augustus, 
his sucrcieoT,  with  nieir  consorts,  as  large  as  life:  Mau- 
rice heinj  represented  as  threatened  by  the  seyihe  of  death, 
and  delivering  his  electoral  sword  to  Aiif^usius.  In  front  of 
the  external  entrance  into  the  Pirna  suhiirb  is  the  Grout 
Gardiiti,  which  is  nearly  e  miles  in  cu-cutt ;  and  to  tho 
right  lies  the  Nut«ery  of  Fruit  Trees,  which  contains  up- 
wards of  6A,000  plants,  and  n  building  in  tho  ^ntxe,  where 
concerts  an  held  every  week.  The  Me  suburb  covers  the 
sottth'west,  and  the  wildtnif  the  wastam  side  of  the  Old 
Town.  From  the  hst-n»ntioned  snhuih  is  an  arcnne  called 
the  Ostra-Allee,  on  one  .side  of  which  are  Princ  e  ^^a^i- 
milian's  palace,  gardens,  auii  obscrvatery,  and  t}ie  buildings 
where  the  silver  bullion  is  pressed,  cut.  and  prepared  for 
use  at  the  Mint :  this  avenue  opens  upon  a  massive  bridge 
across  the  Weiseritz.  which  leads  to  the  Priedrichr-sladt 
( Fredencstuwn  or  Neii-Ostra).  the  second  grand  quarier  of 
Dresden,  between  which  and  the  Blhe  are  the  weeded 
grounds,  called  the  OstrapQehssa.  Here  are  the  eenie- 
tery  and  inflmuiy  Roman  CWboliM,  in  wUeh  is  Baltb ; 
Permoser's  monument  to  his  own  memory,  chiselled  bv  Iiim- 
self.  and  representing  the  Descent iTrom  the  Cross ;  the  Mar- 
colini  Palace  and  grounds,  with  an  observatury,  chapel,  and 
ccdlection  of  engravings,  and  tiravvings  in  sepia  by  Seidel- 
mann,  and  in  the  grounds  Mufielli's  fine  marble  group  of 
Neptune,  drawn  by  sea-hors{;s.  and  attended  by  marine 
deities  and  tritons,  in  the  act  of  crowning  Amphitrile  with 
a  wreath,  the  group  serving  as  the  channel  for  a  cascade ; 
the  Freemason's  Lodge :  and  a  riding-house.  This  part  of 
deaden  is  inhabited  alnuMt  entirely  by  miwhanifls  and 
others  of  the  lower  classes. 

The  access  from  the  old  town  to  the  new  town,  the  third 
grand  quarter  of  the  city,  which  lies  to  the  north  east  on  the 
n.  hl  bank  of  tlie  Elbe,  is  across  the  palace  square  and 
celebratecl  slcne  bricltre,  culled  the  Bridge  of  the  Elbe,  from 
it>  bciu::  the  lar^'est  and  handsomest  structure  of  the  kind 
which  traverH^  iliat  river.  It  is  also  denominated  Ausus* 
tus's  Bridge,  in  honour  ef  Augustus  lU  its  Ibunder.  It  is 
the  work  of  Popebnann,  msia  on  aiztaen  arehes,  is  1420 
feet  long  and  36  broad,  and  waa  eempleted  in  the  year 
1731.  Thefburth  pier,  which  was  blown  up  by  Marslial 
Daroust  in  18  j  3,  was  restored  by  the  Russians  in  the  M- 
I.iwing  year.  A  ritst metal  gilt  cruc  ifix,  resting  on  a  mlt 
copper  globe  plured  on  a  mhss  of  rustic  'tone  abi.ui  feet 
in  height  st.inils  upon  tlie  fiflh  pier.  The  l)ndf.'e  open-.,  iki 
the  new  town  side,  upon  an  inclosed  spare,  pl.mtcd  wuh 
linden-trees,  400  paces  in  len^  and  20  in  breadth,  and 
embellished  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Aujfustus  Il« 
arrayed  in  the  im})erial  costume  of  antient  Rimie^  with  a 
modem  wig  and  fl^d-marshal's  baton,  the  work  of  Wiidi- 
nsnn,  a  coppersmith  of  Augsburg,  and  erected  in  1"*.23.  A 
broad  street,  lined  with  liuclcn  tiees  rtiiis  fniiii  the  brii!»;o 
to  tlu>  northern  extremity  id"  the  new  tcjwii  :  on  the  wcrttiiii 
side  of  it  is  the  Japaiu-.o  Palace,  ancl  parade  in  front, 
and  on  the  eastern  a  range  ijf  barrack-  Ibr  il.e  cavalry  and 
infantry,  for  2300  oflieers  nncl  men.  l>eMcles  hordes.  The 

Jialacc,  now  called  the  Angusteum,  has  this  inscription  in 
rotit,  *  Museum  usui  jiublico  riaten&,*  and  is  the  depositoiy 
of  Ibur  choice  colleetions: — The  Csbinat  of  Antuiuilies, 
fbonded  in  17tS,  and  arranged  in  IS  spaeious  ana  well- 
lighted  rooms  on  the  ground-flour,  which  contains  some 
splendid  statues  and  other  remains  of  antient  art  ;'  the 
Cabinet  oft'oins.  founded  iQl7)6,aboon  the  ground  fl  ur, 
and  particularly  rich  111  the  coins  of  Saxony,  as  well  as 
nmarkablc  for  a  fine  series  of  medals  struck  in  honour  of 
illustrious  individuals  of  all  countries ;  the  Cabinet  of  Porce- 
lain, displayed  in  18  rooms,  aUo  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
containing  a  rare  and  extensive  collection  of  china,  of  Indian, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Meissen,  Sevres,  Ste.  mannflutnie, 
besides  specimens  of  Florentine  and  Roman  mosaic  work, 
Chinese  decorations,  Saxon  works  in  marble,  &c. ;  and  the 
R(iyi1  Public  Library,  deposited  in  three  saloons  and  '21 
a]>aitTiienls  in  the  first  and  second  fitories.  and  cousialing  of 
nime  than  J'.'O.ooo  volumes,  2  700  MSS.,  above  I5u.t00 
patn|'iilet^,  and  '2i),U0u  inap<i.  Among  thu<io  arc  upwnrds 
of  1600  printed  books  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Tlic  new 
town  also  contains  the  CbtUPch  of  the  Trinity  ;  a  Town-hall  j 
the  Cndet  A  cadcmy ;  Engineers*  School,  and  Academy  for 
artillery  oadets ;  and  tb%  eoaunaiidant's  rasulenoe  and  main 
guard.  It  has  tt  streets  to  aU.  To  the  northHsast  ef  thn 
new  town  fisa  wliat  Is  called  the  Neon  Anbau  (new  buih|> 
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iiigH),  II  part  of  the  town  once  an  unproductive  vut«,  aiid 
first  laid  out  us  gardens  by  some  Bohcniian  ^;:.rdcijeis,  who 
wttlf'l  here  ill  1730,  but  ihe  site  of  wha  h  j>  bicuiiiintr  irra- 
iIuliIIv  or<  upfv'il  by  hand»om<-  n'-nlt  nccr.  It  c  nla  ns  u 
playhouse  and  baths,  a  house  of  industry,  sohuols  tor  the 
tadigent  and  for  tho  garrit>on  of  Drc'd»  ii.  and  a  spacious 
oQmetery.  The  house  for  lite  reception  of  bodiet  of  unknown 
peraons  hu  been  lately  deoonttea  vith  the  I^uice  of  Deal  h, 
R  rude  sculpture  in  atom  ConttuUBg  24  figaves. 

In  tho  list  of  public  e«taMUhinent«  not  hitherto  noticed 
are  n  Hi^h  School  (tin-  Ki«  ulz  sriuilc,)  cunduPttHl  by  12 
masters,  and  attended  by  aij^ut  tiiu  pupiU;  two  schools  for 
Icai  liora,  in  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  taught ;  23  free 
and  eicmcntar>'  schools  for  about  3000  Protestant  children  ; 
an  asylum  for  the  reformalioo  of  dcpravwl  rhildron  ;  three 
infant  schools;  several  public  M-hwU  fur  the  cliildrcn  of 
the  townsmen ;  the  Schmnlz  foundation  for  educating  poor 
diildren;  Mid  a  public  lehool  fSor  girla.  Dmdea  coutains 
•ItoKether  7t  estaUishnento  for  Protestant  education.  The 
Catboli'-s  luiM-  a  High  School,  the  Josepliin  i  Fmindaliou, 
for  ihc  education  of  tho  superior  class  of  females,  two  ordin- 
ary schools,  a  free  school,  and  a  school  fur  i  lucating  12 
soldiers'  children,  attached  to  tho  latter.  To  ihcso  should 
ho  ad'lcd  ilie  Free  Masoiu'  School  (with  about  100  children) 
and  a  V«ft<::ruiary  School.  The  number  of  institutions  for 
the  sick  and  maimed  and  or)>hans  is  ei^ht,  including  three 
hospitals.  There  are  a  variety  of  learned  and  other  socio- 
tiM,  the  chief  of  which  are  tb*  Academy  of  Arti,  the 
Soeie^  of  Boonomy,  whioh  promolw  the  various  interests 
connected  with  Saxon  induairy,  the  Mtneralo^ical,  the  Na- 

lilial  IT!st<i!\'  n::  1  Medical,  (he  Bible,  tli<- Mi>-iunary,  and 
the  Saxfin  Anhtiuitics  S-jrietien.  Thu  number  of  bcncvoleiit 
institutions  and  sociotics  of  all  dewriptions  is  78. 

Dresden  has  no  external  trade  or  manufactures  of  much 
imi>ortance.  It  is  a  place  of  transit  tor  colonial  and  other 
foreign  produce  from  MagdeburK,  Hambuiv,  &c.,  and  has 
Ave  general  foirs,  besides  a  yearly  fair  in  June,  at  which  a 
ttMUttdefahk  quantity  of  wool  is  sold.  Its  mMdianies  have 
ebtajned  aatne  note  in  <3«many  for  the  manulheture  of 
mathematical,  mechanical,  and  musical  instrument-;,  en- 
graving on  steel  a:id  stone,  the  makiiig  of  gloves,  carpets, 
tin  neiy  ware,  jewellery,  ^Il•aw  hats,  painters'  colours,  &c. 
These  mt'ohanics  are  incoiporatefl  into  60  fratei-nitifs. 
Morocco  and  other  leather,  relined  sugar,  tobacco,  wliite 
lead,  tin  ware,  gla--^,  !stocking$,  cotton  goods,  &c.  are  also 
manufactured,  but  not  on  an  extensive  eeale.  There  is  a 
fbondiy  for  bMnb-ahells  and  cannon*  and  a  ywrly  exhi- 
1rilion«f8«iraia«nttftet«res.  The  mtmietpal  espenees  of 
the  town  aie  aiboat  49.000  dollan  (6900/.)  a  year. 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  Dresden  abounds  in  places  of 
public  resort,  and  its  environs  are  full  of  attractions  for 
strangers,  among  which  wo  may  notice  the  villatces  of 
Ix)ch\vUit,  Kreiicha.  and  Dolina,  tliu  --ccueiy  called  the 
Schlnltvvitzcr,  and  Plauische  Gnind,  the  anticnt  burg  of 
Thai  l  u.  the  va\e  of  Scifcrsdorf,  the  Saxon  Switzerland, 
Pillnilz,  with  its  summer  palace,  and  the  village  of  Schandau. 

DREUX.  a  to.wn  in  France,  the  chief  place  of  anarron- 
diMDMnt  in  the  depertnent  of  Bure  el  Loir,  It  is  on  the 
rivw  Raise,  a  trihutsTr  of  theEuiv»  41  mites  ftom  Pkuris,  in 
a  straight  line  west  by  south,  or  50  miles  h;  :'i  road 
throuch  Versailles  and  Houdan ;  in  48*  43'  N.  lat.,  and 
1'  'i'  K.  loni;.  It  is  on  the  t're;it  western  load  to  Aleof on, 
Ijival,  Rentier,  St.  Hiieuc,  aud  Brest. 

Ureu\  wiis  known  under  the  Romans  by  tlic  naaie 
]>urocasfles,  and  appears  to  have  been  included  in  tho  terri- 
tories of  the  Camutcs.  From  DuroeaMSos  tho  naiuc  was 
eontraeted  into  DrociB,  from  which  the  modern  form  Dreux 
is  derived.  The  town  iritk  the  surrounding  diatriol,  form- 
ing the  ewntf  of  Dreux,  was  included  in  the  acquisitions 
made  by  the  Northmen  or  Normans  in  France,  but  was 
early  taken  from  tlicra,  and  became  part  of  the  domain  iif 
the  French  crow  n.  It  continued,  after  isovoral  changes,  to  Ix-  | 
lirld  by  u  remote  bnuich  of  the  Bourbon  family  up  to  the  j 
time  (we  believe)  of  tho  Frencli  Revolution.  In  Dcccmbt  r, 
1562,  a  severe  action  was  fouj;ht  ui  the  plam  of  Dreux,  be 
twcen  the  rivers  Eure  and  Bbise,  between  the  royal  Catholic 
army  under  the  Constable  Montmorency  and  the  army  of 
the  CSalvinists  tutder  the  prinee  of  CoaM  and  the  Admiral 
Coltgny.  Hie  CslTinists  were  delbated,  and  the  mince  of 
Oond6  taken  prisoner.  In  a.i>.  1503,  Dreux,  whicn  was  in 
the  posiieBsion  of  tho  party  of  the  League,  wag  taken  by 
Henri  IV.  after  a  \i;;r)ro(is  rc.-i>Innie  ol"  |j  ur  18  days. 

The  town,  which  ts  in  a  pleasant  country,  is  traversed  by 


the  Blaise.  On  a  hill  which  eoananw  tM  town  wn  1t» 

remains  of  the  antient  castle  of  the  oounto  of  Droux:  in 
the  midbt  of  these  ruins  rises  the  new  chapel  built  on  the 
^:le  of  a  former  collegiate  church  by  the  bte  duchi-s» 
dov.Hger  of  Orleans,  The  houjie^  of  the  low  n  nrc  partly  uf 
brick,  partly  ol'  woi  il,  aud  ]/artly  of  plaster:  tluie  h  a 
small  promenade,  an  alley  of  trees  planted  along  the  river, 
and  called  Boulcvart.  Tlio  town-ball  is  a  Gothic  bufldiitt; 
snd  there  is>  bwdde  the  chapel  mentioned  above,  a  puub 
church,  flleo  Gothic:  heftve  the  Stvolniloiii  there  were  two 
parish  churches.  The  mulation,  in  1832,  was  5166  &r 
tho  town,  or  G'J49  for  the  whole  commune.  The  inlmbi- 
t;iiiN  nianui.icture  sorccs,  blankets,  hosiery,  and  uihix 
wi,'olle;i  i,;v>uUs,  liath,  and  leather:  there  are  tan-inilU  a:  ! 
dve-lii  uses:  beside  the  articles  which  they  inanuta' iui«, 
they  carry  on  trade  in  sheep  and  cattle.  There  arc  thro; 
fairs  in  the  year.  There  is  a  good  hospital  and  a  high 
!>chuul.  Tho  arrondisscmcnt  of  I>ciut  bad,  in  1^9%  a  foptt- 
lation  of  70.532. 

DRIFFIELD.  [YoRKsaiits.] 

DRILL,  the  oonrae  of  instruction  la  ^riiieh  fbasoUitr 
is  taught  the  use  of  anns  and  tfaepneliee  of  mOitsiy  eis- 
lutionii. 

DRILL  IIUf5BANDRY.  [Uuilmxo.] 
DRILLING  is  a  mode  of  sowing  by  which  tho  suttHis 
deposited  in  regular  equidistant  rows,  at  such  a  depth  a* 
each  kind  require*  for  its  most  perfect  vegetation.  It  hu 
been  nractised  bv  gardeners  fruui  time  immemorial,  acd 
from  tM  garden  k  MS  graduaUy  extended  to  the  field.  In 
those  countries  where  maise  or  Indian  com  »  extenstrcW 

cultivated  tlie  s<:ed  i<  always  dcp  ^•,ite<l  in  rows;  and  during 
the  giowthof  the  plauls  the  ^^uil  m  the  ir.tcr\aU  b  :e 
peatedly  hood  and  stirred  to  ocotiMderahlc  depth,  as  is  likt- 
wise  tho  practice  in  vineyards.  This  cultivation  not  only 
keep*  the  land  free  from  w  eeds,  but  by  allowing  the  dewi 
and  the  influence  of  the  atmoephere  to  penetrate  into  thi 
earth,  giMtly  enamngw  the  TCgetatioa  and  giowthiif  Iks 


It  was  no  doubt  fl«m  ohisiving  the  eflhet  ptodnetdb; 

stirring  the  soil  that  Jethro  Tull  and  his  follow  ers  adopted 
tho  theorj,  that  finely-divided  earth  formed  the  chicf  food 
of  plants;  and  this  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  row  culture 
for  every  species  of  plant,  and  horse-hoeins  the  intervals, 
from  which  the  practice  obtained  the  name  of  il\e  horse- 
hoeing  husbandry.  This  was  at  one  time  thought  soiia- 
portant  a  diioovery  as  to  be  called  the  mw  hutbandiT. 
which  wia  «iniecited  by  its  most  sedons  sixpporivcs  enlirJy 
to  supened*  tbe  old  mediods. 

The  s}-8tem  of  Tull  has  been  long  proved  to  have  been 
founded  on  erroneous  principles.  Tull  himself  was  nuiicd 
by  his  experiment;  and  his  warmest  admirers,  Du  Hainel. 
Uu  Monccau,  and  De  ChSteauvieu.  were  forced  to  admit  its 
fallacy,  after  having  sullered  cotuiderable  lots  bv  adopting 
its  practice.  But  ilie  advantage  of  sowing  tho  »eed  in  roct 
or  (Irilhi  has  stood  the  test  of  experience  ;  and  the  dhU  huv 
bandrv,  by  combining  the  advantages  of  continued  tillan 
with  those  of  oMniue  and  a  judidous  rouiioa  of  crops,  v>  a 
decided  imimnwmMit  «n  the  old  methods  of  sowing  M 
seeds  broad-cast.  The  crops  which  are  now  nio%t  geiicr»l>) 
drilled  are  ixitiitoes,  turmp>,  I>cans  p"  'n  :  i-ioot,  wic- 
iMicd,  and  carrots  ;  and  m  general  all  pi.ii.ic  « inch  require 
room  to  spre.id,  \Uicther  utxive  or  under  the  fiTiuind.  lh( 
distancti  between  llie  ruVTs  in  ibe«e  crops  is  jjeticrolly  »u(h 
ns  to  allow  the  use  of  a  light  plough  or  horse-hoe  tu  be 
drawn  by  a  horse  between  tbeni  williout  endangering  ibe 
growing  plants.  The  most  common  distance  is  tw«nty*Mvn 
incites*  where  the  raw  culture  is  pnetkad  in  ita  gNStcit 
perfoelion,  which  is  in  the  north  or  England  and  in  Scot- 
land.  The  Northumberland  mode  of  cuttiv.iting  lurniis, 
which  is  adopted  by  most  scieiililic  liiimeii,  and  s-eeim  lo 
Ikim'  ili'cided  advanlatreg,  consists  in  placing  the  manuro  >a 
row  immetliately  under  (he  line  m  which  the  seed  i»  tu  k 
drdled,  and  keeping  the  intervals  in  a  mellow  and  pulwr 
ized  state  by  repeated  stirring.  lo  this  mode  of  sowing  tbe 
seeds  vegetate  more  rapidly, and  msooner  out  of  danger 
from  tho  tly,  and  the  crop  is  mom  certain  as  well  as  heavitr. 
Should  the  turnips  fail,  which  with  everv  prccautioft  wiU 
sometimes  happei^  the  land  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  eenf 
plcte  fallow,  and  is  well  prepared  for  any  other  crop. 

The  instrument  used  iV.r  sow  ni^  turnips  und  other  seeds 
in  .single  rows  i^  someinncs  ii  small  li^iit  wheel-lKjrn>». 
\»  liicli  a  man  i)tjslie>  hctoro  luia  ;  hence  calUvl  a  dnll  liarrv^- 
It  has  a  bo.\  in  which  the  ssed  i*  put,  with  a  slide  to  teftUsie 
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t)ic  quantity.  This  is  allowed  to  fall  od  a  wooden  or  metal 
cylinder  below.  In  the  rircumferencc  of  this  cylinder  are 
levotal  cavities  where  the  seed  lodares,  and  is  carried  down 
into*  tin  faanel  below ;  the  remainder  is  prevented  from  IU1- 
rag  tlmugh  by  tunU  brushM  in  whkk  Um  ^Uodar  tonifl. 
Tm  motion  is  «oaifniniieatet!  from  the  iHicel  whieh  rvm  on 
the  ground  to  tho  eyiinclcr  by  mr-nns  of  a  chain  on  two  pul- 
lies  iilaced  on  the  axes  of  the  wheel  and  cylinder. 

Tho  improved  Northumberland  drill,  of  which  a  figure  is 
aniKiXcd,  is  a  more  perfect  as  well  as  more  complicated  in 
strument.  It  is  supported  on  two  wheels,  and  drawn  bv  :i 
horse.  It  sows  ground  bones,  ashes,  rape  cake,  or  any  otfier 
dry  manure  at  the  same  time  with  the  seed.  The  body  of 
the  drill  eouiits  of  two  boxes,  A  and  B»  dividod  by  a  par- 
tition bKwean  them,  and  «tch  again  divided  into  two  by 
another  partition  at  ri^t-angles  to  the  first.  In  the  bo.\  A 
is  put  the  manure,  in  B  tho  seed.  Iron  slides  are  fixed  in 
each  compartment  to  roKiilato  the  supply  of  seed  or  manure. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  boxes,  and  just  before  the  opening, 
whicli  is;  regulated  b\  the  slides,  are  two  cylinder*,  one  for 
the  box  A  and  another  for  B.  On  tlie  cylinder  in  A  are 
ixedthaUoir  cape  with  sliortatenig,  which  dip  in  the  bones  ' 
and  carry  a  certain  quantity  over  the  cylinder  as  ii  turns,  ' 
wMeli  £uUng  in  the  funnels  K  K  is  deposited  in  the  furrowi< 
made  the  coulters  U  H.  Tbe  cylinder  in  the  box  B  has 
projecting  pieces  of  iron,  with  a  tmall  eavity  in  eadi  near 
the  end,  which  takes  up  a  very  small  quantity  of  (,oed,  and 
discharges  it  in  the  same  manner  into  the  two  funnels  K  K. 
Od  the  aiM  of  tbe  wheal  B  ia»  loothed  wheal,  whidt  tame 


a  small  wheel  D  on  the  axis  of  tho  cylinder  in  A,  unJ  this 
turns  another  wheel  C  on  tho  axis  of  the  cylinder  in  H.  Aa 
tbeae  two  wheels  move  towards  each  other,  the  two  cyliO' 
diMB  tam  in  contrary  direelionit  which  is  a  oonvenience  in 
thravQig  Um  Med  and  the  tautare  into  the  fiinnelB  KK 
attiwHiaetinie.  The  wheel  F  may  be  lifted  up  by  means 
of  a  lever  O,  and  then  the  cylinders  do  not  revolve.  There 
are  various  other  contrivanct-s  which  cannot  well  be  ex- 
plained without  a  more  detailed  fieurc  of  the  different  jiartK. 

In  some  districts  there  ih  still  a  prejudice  apainst  the  use 
of  the  drill  even  for  turni])H.  In  Norfolk,  where  the  corn  is 
usually  drilled,  tho  turnips  are  still  very  pt''''- sown 
broad  cast.  Tlie  cause  of  this  appears  to  be,  that  as  the 
cultivation  of  tumipawaa  first  iaiioduced  from  Flanden 
into  Norfolk,  and  in  Flanders  tnmipa  ate  never  drilled, 
because  there  they  are  generally  sown  as  a  seeond  crop  im* 
mediately  after  rye  harvest,  they  have  continued  the  old 
method  first  intnxluced,  ami  the  labourers  are  become  very 
skilful  111  setting;  out  the  plants  at  proper  distances  with  the 
hand-hoe.  In  the  north  they  were  introduced  at  a  later 
<late,  and  the  improved  mode  of  sowing  in  rows  was  im- 
medsUely  adopted.  The  Nurfoliv  farmer  insists  that  the 
barli  y,  usually  sown  after  turnips,  is  better  when  the  ma- 
nure has  been  equally  distributca  than  when  it  lies  in  rowa^ 
as  Um  land  is  omy  aughUr  ploughed  after  iJteep  have  been 
folded  en  the  tiiniipa»  ana  we  maniire  remains  in  stripes. 
On  the  whole,  however,  drilling  in  the  Northumberland 
method  seems  to  be  the  beat  pFaetice^  and  is  adopltxl  very 
fnanUy  by  all  loientiflo  farmers. 


N  tf.hntnl  r  rlsad  Tarulp  Drill,  drawn  from  OM  nMaalhctnrtd  by  Mciin.  Cotton  »ai  Hidlen,  Wlniw 


On  light  taM»  kOm,  drilling  the  seed  is  very  generally 
adopted.  Then  u  a  neatneas  in  the  appearance  which  re- 
cotumcnd«  it  to  the  eye;  and  machines  have  been  to  im- 
provwl.  thai  the  seed  "is  sown  more  regubrly  and  is  better 

c.jsercd  than  it  n-uld  possibls  I>c  by  the  Inst  broad-rast 
liower  follow  id  by  the  harrows.  In  very  stitV  heavy  soils, 
and  in  moist  seasons,  it  is  not  so  pract unable  to  use  the  drill. 
It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  get  the  land  suffieienily  dry 
and  pulverixed  to  allow  of  drilling  to  advantage;  and  when 
the  land  is  wet  the  tread  of  the  horses  would  greatly  ii^ure 
it.  If  wet  elay  «rils  were  more  generally  underdrained,  and 
tbe  snbsoil  plough  were  used  to^laosen  them  toaemiBider' 
able  depth,  they  niit^ht  bo  rendered  so  dry  and  Mable  that 

the  drill  c^>^lM       i;sed  at  all  times. 

In  poor  saiiuy  and  gravelly  swiU  where  bones  have  boen 
found  of  so  great  advantage  as  a  manure,  drilling  is  the 
only  mode  by  which  the  bonps  and. the  seed  can  Ik-  nown  in 
OOntnet  with  each  other  ;  an  important  circumsiancc.  When 
tile  ground  has  been  well  prepared  and  laid  into  Ntitehca 
of  a  eonvenient  width,  a  whole  stitch  may  be  diilled  at 
cnoe,  with  io  miiflh  lagiilarity,  that  an  instrument  with  as 
many  boas  ■■then  are  diillii  anil  of  the  same  width,  may 
b»  torn  tmr  the  laad  to  alir  all  tbe  intarvaU.  witbeut 


danger  of  injuring  the  platits.  This  requires  great  practice 
and  attention ;  but  it  mav  be  considered  as  the  perfection 
of  tho  drill  '^^l^"^    Where  drilling  seed  is  g«acnllj(r 


adopted,  and  ibe  fhrms  am  mt  «t»  laiga  aa  to  make  it 

prudent  for  the  occupier  to  puidnsaa^aunafawtTtiuienti^ 

drilling  is  become  a  separate  protesttm.  An  induatriona 
man  with  a  small  capital  buys  improved  drills,  and  under- 
takes to  drill  the  seed  at  a  certain  price  per  acre.  Tlie 
farmer  finds  hoi  i  -  iti  I  seed,  and  the  driller  finds  the 
machine,  and  attends  to  the  nianagcraent  of  it  himself  By 
constantly  doing  the  same  thinj;  he  becomes  very  expert  ; 
and  in  a  neu^boucbood  where  there  are  many  small  occu- 
pieii»  a  goodariUingwDiaehiMei  which  costs  from  3ot.  to 
proonwii  the  owner  a  very  nod  livelihood  during  the  whole 
season  of  sowing  ;  and  if  tarn  Instniments  for  hoeing  were 
more  generally  used,  the  professioi^  of  a  beer  of  land  migbt 
be  advantageously  united  to  lh%t  of  the  Millar.  Com  ia 
t;enerally  drilled  at  the  di  , m  c  of  eight  or  nine  inches; 
and  a  machine  which  drills  twelve  rows  will  cover  a  .■ititch 
ten  feet  wide  Some  prefer  the  rows  to  be  nearer,  but  m 
that  case  the  hoeing  is  not  so  easily  performed  with  a 
,  and  it  is  done  by  hand.  The  moat  immoved 
)  figr  drittii«is  Cosii's  patsnt  lever  daU»  which  sows 
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Cook'*,  or  SolToUi  Patrat  Drill,  drtva  ftora  one  m>iiiihctui«d  by  limn-  Cottua  oad  IIkU«l».  Winiltjr  Strati,  OsJbrd  SItmI.  Loniiaa. 


from  ten  to  fifteen  rows  at  once.  Tlie  description  of  the 
Northumberland  turnip-drill  will  make  the  construction  of 
Cook's  drill  more  easily  understood.  In  the  annexed 
fiijure  the  box  for  sowing  maaurc  is  not  added,  as  it  is  in 
t  If  Northumberland  drill.  The  drill  is  supported  on  a 
frunie  and  two  wheels.  The  box  A.  which  holds  the  seed, 
lets  it  dow  n  gradually  into  a  lower  part,  in  which  the 
cylinder,  which  has  the  small  cups  fixetl  to  its  circum- 
ference, in  turned  by  the  whetd  D.  By  means  of  the  lever 
G  this  may  be  raised  so  that  its  teeth  arc  freed  from  tliosc 
of  the  wheel  E.  and  the  motion  of  the  cylinder  is  stop|»ud. 
The  coulters  which  make  the  drills  arc  each  fixed  to  a  lever, 
at  one  end  of  which,  B,  a  weij;ht  is  fixed  to  pre^s  the  coulter 
into  the  ground.  Each  coulter  h;^s  a  separate  lever,  so  that 
it  adapts  it»elf  to  all  tho  ine(|ualitic.H  of  the  soil.  A  chain 
proceeds  from  the  end  of  each,  and  may  be  woun  l  round  a 
cylinder  C  by  turning  the  handles  fixed  to  it  at  H,  where 
there  is  alsti  a  racket-whetd  to  prevent  its  unwinding.  Tiio 
intent  of  this  is  to  raise  all  tlie  coulters  out  of  the  ground, 
when  the  drill  is  not  intended  to  act,  or  is  moved  from  place 
to  place.  When  the  drill  is  used,  the  box  A  is  filled  with 
ifvca,  and  the  slide  in  it  so  adjusted  as  to  supply  it  regu- 
larly ;  tho  lever  O,  which  was  fixed  down,  is  raised,  and 
the  wheel  D  connected  with  the  wheel  E.  A*  the  horses 
proceed,  the  cylinder  turns,  the  cups  take  up  the  seed,  and 
throw  it  into  the  funnels  K  K,  which  conduct  it  to  the  drill 
behind  tho  coulter.  A  light  harrow,  or  a  bush-harrow, 
follows,  which  covers  tbe  need.  In  very  loosu  soils  llie 
roller  completes  the  operation. 

DRIMY8.   [C.1NELLA  Alba;  WiMTKRA.] 

DRIN.  or  DRINO.  [Albania.] 

DROGHEDA  is  a  seaport  town,  forming  with  its  h"ber- 
ties  ihc  county  of  the  tow  n  of  Drogheda,  in  tho  province  of 
Leinster  in  Irelaml,  situated  between  the  counties  of  Meat  h 
and  Louth,  upon  both  si<les  of  the  river  Boyne.  about  four 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Irish  channel,  and  23^ 
Irish  or  29)  English  miles  from  Dublin. 

Tho  town  and  liberties  occupy  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's, 
towards  Meath,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  Uie 
parish  of  St.  Peter's,  and  part  of  the  parish  of  Bally  makcnny, 
tuwanls  Louth,  on  the  north  side  nf  the  river.  The  total 
area  of  the  town  and  liberties  is  3802  statute  acres.  Tho 
recent  boundary  act  has  not  mado  any  alteration  in  these 
limits. 

The  name  Dros;hc<la,  of  which  Tredagh  (  as  it  is  generally 
written  in  old  books)  is  a  corruption,  signifies  the  bridge 
of  the  ford.  A  synod  wns  held  hero  by  Cardinal  Paparo, 
Ihe  Pope's  ie^le,  in  1 152  ;  which  was  very  numerously  at- 
tended by  the  Irish  ecclesiastics,  and  at  which  the  autho- 
rity and  discipline  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  greatly 
strengthened  m  Ireland.  AAcr  the  conquest,  the  first  care 
«f  the  English  M«Bied  to  have  been  the  erection  of  &  sub- 


stantial bridge,  as  appears  by  a  ^nt  of  pontage  made  m 
1228  by  Henry  III.,  who  in  the  same  year  also  divided 
the  town  into  two  parts,  vii,  Drogheda  versus  Uriel,  on  tha 
Louth  side  of  the  river,  and  Drogheda  versus  Midiain,  on 
the  Meath  side.  In  1412,  the  division  of  the  town  into  two 
corporations  being  found  productive  of  much  animosity 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  nver, 
was  rei>ealed  by  Henry  IV.,  since  which  time  Dro^hitU 
on  both  sides  of  the  Bo^ne  has  continued  to  be  one  body  cor- 
porate. Being  a  frontier  town  of  the  jiale,  Dntgheda  mu  a 
principal  rendezvous  for  the  forces  which  were  so  fnijucntiv 
re(|uired  in  Ulster  between  the  fourteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries ;  and  many  of  the  Irish  parliaments  were  held 
here,  particularly  during  the  fiftcentn  century.  In  the  par- 
liament which  met  at  Drogheda  in  N"J4  was  pas.'cd  the 
statute  called  Poyning's  Act,  which  made  it  necessary  toibe 
validity  of  all  future  acts  of  tho  Irish  parliament  that  tbe 
bills  should  first  bo  certified  as  fit  for  the  con^  ideration  of 
that  assembly  by  the  king  in  council  (10  Hen.  vii.  c.  ii). 
By  this  act  the  freedom  of  the  Irish  legislature  was  virtually 
destroyed,  and  in  this  state  of  subjection  it  continued  until 
the  assertion  of  indupendcnce  by  the  Irish  vohinteers  in  1782. 

A  mint  was  at  this  time  established  at  Drogheda,  and  tbe 
town  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  much  greater  iraporl- 
ani'e  than  at  any  subsc<|uent  period. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  Drogheda 
Was  besieged  by  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  and  a  large  force  of  Irish, 
who  invested  tbe  town  un  both  sides  on  the  1st  of  December. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  only  about  1  iiOO  men,  under  Sir 
Henry  Tichborne  and  the  Lord  Moore,  who  luving  taken  an 
oath  to  defend  Ihe  |^ace  to  tlie  last  extremity,  not  only  re- 
puls4.'d  several  attacks  of  the  Irish,  but  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing large  >)<Kiiies  and  doing  great  damage  to  the  rebels  in 
numerous  sallies,  until  the  28th  of  February,  when  they 
finally  forced  them  to  rai^  the  siege. 

On  the  arrival  of  Cromwell  in  Ireland  in  1 649,  the  Mi<n|uis 
of  Orraond  pUccd  a  garrison  of  nearly  300O  men  in  Drog- 
luHb,  under  the  roiomand  of  Sir  Arthur  Aston ;  and  sati*- 
fie<I  of  it.s  security,  withdrew  into  the  midland  counties  to 
recruit.  Cromwell  left  Dublin  on  the  30th  nf  August,  and 
came  before  Drogheda  on  the  2nd  of  September,  but.  owiof 
to  some  delay  in  the  arrival  of  his  artillery,  which  he  had 
s<'nt  round  by  sea.  he  did  not  open  any  battery  till  the  Sik. 
On  the  10th.  at  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  having  effected  a 
breach,  without  the  delay  of  making  regular  approarhcs,  he 
gave  the  assault  ;  and  ailthough  twice  repulsed,  succeeded 
on  the  third  attempt,  which  he  led  himseIC  in  carrying  lb« 
town.  Quarter  was  promised  by  his  officers  and  men,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  garrison  are  said  to  have  laid  down  their 
arms  on  that  assurance :  nevertheless  they  were  all  put  to 
the  sworrl,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  who  escaped  by 
the  north  gate,  and  about  tlurtj  whom  Cromwoll  after 
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warfU  trantported  to  BirLii  lo.-^.  Dro-^licda  wm  lut  IioH 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  p  ir(y  hy  tlie  l.  trd  Iveafrh.  with  » 
parriion  of  lO(i«  mon.  in  hi but  it  *nrri  rnlered  to  a  de- 
laclnnont  of  King  William's  army  the  day  after  the  battle 
of  ihe  Boyne.  [BoyneTI 

Tho  old  wall*  and  four  ^ates  were  •tMldi|^;  wUbin  the 
lut  afty  jFwn.  A  few  butiro*s<a  and  8t.  LsiireiM«*t  gnte 
are  all  that  qow  UMBaiii.  The  last  is  •  striking  abje<^t.  and 
is  in  good  preservaflon.   Drof^hcda  wiich  in  ecclesiastical 


the  r.ortliern  side  of  tlie  river,  wliich  is  the  higher  ground. 
Th>-  pniK'jpai  street  runii  nearly  north  and  south,  aiidforins 
a  portion  of  the  great  northern  road.  Oilier  a^ood  stMott 
branch  east  and  wo»u  About  tbo  ceatre  of  Uio  town,  on 
the  we'.tern  side  of  tlM  main  atiwl,  itttida  the  lown-houw. 
u  handwHoe  building  with  a  dock  and  cupila;  and  nortji  of 
this,  on  the  onporite  aide  of  the  main  atreet.  it  the  pariiih 
church  of  St.  Peter,  a  re>pe(tiili!c  r-difinc  nf  rut  <ii>\\>.:  wnh  ji 
spiio  <U'siRne<l  by  J"!iiv-.tori.    The  Ruman  (^aihulu  cliapel 


antiiiuillL'-i.    Tlie  Domiiiiom  Friary  on  the  north  part  of  i  of  St.  Peicr  is  (-apacimis  uihI  well-built:  and  tiu-io  is  a 


the  Umu  was  fuuiuk-*!  l>y  Luca«  do  Netterville.  nrehbishop 
ot  .\rmaa;h,  in  1224,  and  is  celebr:it<  d  ns  ilic  »<  one  of  the 
jtubmtiii'ion  of  fnui  Irish  princes  to  Richard  II.  in  I.'t'i4.  A 
lofty  tower  of  this  friary,  called  the  Magdalen  Towcr.  in 
atill  standing,  together  with  some  of  the  cloi'^tcr*  Tho 
ruins  of  the  Carmelite  FHary.  founded  m  I  J  U',  on  iliu 
loutli  aide  of  the  river,  aie  atiU  to  be  aaen  on  the  ririit  hand 
of  the  great  rarthem  road  coming  from  DubKn.  The  pre- 
sent parish  church  of  St.  Mary'«  is  partly  built  on  thi-SL- 
ruins.    The  Franciscan  Friarv  on  tne  north-ea-tt  of  tliu 


hanfUniiic  I'rcsbytcrKin  met' lins-hnii*e,  artU  a  Mutiiodist 
chiii-icl  uf  flia-ti'  un-hiicctiirf  Hosidi-s  these  there  arc  fuur 
other  Roman  Catholic  chapelt,  and  two  nunneriei;  one  of 
the  lailer.  called  the  Sienna  Nunnery,  near  the  site  of  the 
Franciscan  Priorj,  is  a  larp  flctaUish'meiit.  There  ut  tiro 
barntcksi. 

There  la  «  eoagidetaUe  import  of  oeal  ftom  Working- 
ton and  Whitehaven.   It  sells  at  from  t2«.  to  14«.  per  ton ; 

but  evon  ihis  low  priro  prcfliulcs  tin-  puri  ii  i'o  nf  i-o  il  by 
tht!  poorer  classes,  who  in  many  uj»liuit«s  bum  li:ileel-e 


town  is  standint;,  altlDu^li  nmcb  ruined,  .nnd  f'Driiis  a  I  tlian  weeds  and  brambles 
«<rikiig'  ffiituri'  111  i!ii>  ML'w  lit'  Din^'lietla  Trom  the  ap- |    The  linen  mnniifacfnrc,  .-^liout  twenty  roarB  ago,  was  the 
(ii.iaLlit-.  on  tli«  Dublin  si  ic.    A  ^'ablc  and  bell-towor.  with  I  stoplo  trade  <'(  I>r<)-lirda.    1  11.'  articles  tnanufacturcd  were 


part  of  the  aii.le.  of  ilie  Pnury  of  Caoont  Regular  also  re 
•Didnon  the  wcat  i>r  the  town  near  the  ifvir;  and  there  are 
aone  traeea  of  the  Prtury  of  St.  Lanrenee-near  tiie  gate,  and 


dott  las,  sheetin»f«i.  and  a  narrow  web  called  market  linen. 
The  number  of  wca\'er8  in  the  county  of  the  town  at  that 
time  was  about  MQO.  The  <|a«ntity  of  linen  aealal  in  the 


of  the  Hospital  of  8t.  Mary,  beyond  the  Ctnons  Regular,  j  Drogheda  market  111  I8t9  ««•  59,4117  pieeae;  and  in  1881. 
Beaidoa  theta^  there  was  ail  Augusitnian  Priorj^  founded  61,866  pieces:  the  overage  of  tho  years  IVom  1830  to  1834 
before  the  eomingof  the  EngliKh,  of  whkh  no  trace  ik>w  '  (both  included)  was  only  19,495  pieces.  The  nuraberof  looms 
remains;  al^<>  the  Pi  io: y  of  St.  John,  and  tht:  relij^ous  now  cinployinl  in  Drogheda  and  tlic  (imntry  iiround  docs  not 
hauj-es  of  St.  Jauiy-i  and  St.  Bennet.  Tbe  povscssiotis  of,  annmiit  ttj  1000;  the  number  of  weavers  at  present  < 
tho  Augustinian*  and  Cunuelite*,  a.  also  of  tbe  Priory  of  employed  in  the  town  is  not  much  more  than  .'uu ;  and  the 
St.  Lauri>nc«>  and  the  house  of  Ihe  blessed  Mary  de  Urso,  I  wages  they  corn  rarely  amount  to  &$.  per  week.  Tliu  lower 
came  into  ihe  hands  of  the  corporation  bf  charter  off  S  and  j  class  of  the  population  are  miserably  poor;  ami  as  nt^ 
4  Philip  i^nd  Mary-.  a.d.  j  merous  vagrants  pass  through  the  town  to  and  from  Dubhi^ 

Drogtit;<lu  li  governed  by  a  corporation,  consisting  of ;  the  streets  are  constantly  fljied  with  beggars,  who  collect  in 
mtfor,  sheriffs,  24  aMermtm.  and  an  nnlimtted  number  of  erowde  iwmd  tiie  different  itMe-Maebes  when  ebenging 
fteemon.  l%te  body  is  nearly  aelf^eleeted.  and  has  nni-  horaes,  and  aarbusly  annoy  tmvaileraapan  the northetn  road 
Cirmly  acted  on  (he  principle  of  excluding  Roman  Cntholies.   A  mendicity  institution  was  established  in  Drogheda  in  1 SJ I 
Tliey  hold  their  auihority  under  numerous  charters,  fruiu  |  the  corporation  give  a  house  rent  free,  and  the  efclobli^h- 


the  i  itii  rit' Henry  111.  to  tlie  .'!rd  <>f  William  IV.  Assizes 
fur  the  couiitv  of  ihi;  tiiwi)  are  liel  1  here  tvMce  a  year  before 
tlie  mayor  and  the  judj;o»  of  ossize  Uro.:heda  is  the  first 
town  on  the  north-east  circuit.  A  civil  bill  court  is  also 
held  here  twice  a  year  before  the  assistant  barrister  of  tho 
county  of  Loath.  Petty  sessioni  are  held  onoe  »  fortnight. 
The  gaol  of  the  county  of  the  towi^  on  ths  road  to  Tirftean, 
tms  lately  built  by  grand  jury  nreientment^  and  m  fai  food 
condition,  though  sometimes  daloient  in  aeeommo^lon. 
Dro^lo.  1.1  is  watched  and  lighted  by  ratp.n  irai>oRcd  undt>r 
&eis  of  parliament.  The  expenses  of  nnving,  within  the 
walls,  are  defrayed  by  the  corporation :  tiie  roads  and  streets 
without  the  walls  arc  repaired  by  grand  jury  presentments 
The  expense  of  watching  in  1833  was  310/.  10«.  7d.;  of 
lightin-r,  3Z0/.;  <rf paving  within  the  walls.  213/.  13«.;  and 
of  repairing  ronda.  %u.  without  the  walls,  136/.  6f.  i^. 


ment  is  supwirted  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  uxpendi 
tore  from  tne  IstMay,  18.11,  to  the  'Jjth  .June.  ls3J,  «iis 
HI-.'/.  8*.  2d.;  and  the  rewdpts  were  'HtU.  '^n.  '^tl.  Tl.ere  is 
also  an  altushousie,  with  a  reiuul  of  241/.  12*.  6d.;  and  an 
hospital  for  the  rounty  of  the  town,  coiutituled  under  the 
provisions  of  47th  Geo.  111.  c.  AO,  which  receives  90  in-door 
patients,  and  givea  dispensary  relief  to  about  4000  poor  an 
noaUy.  It  is  supported  by  a  grant  of  ML  per  annum  from 
the  eorporation,  by  voluntary  contribntiona,  and  grand  jury 
presentmentR :  total  receipts  for  1833.  36-J/.  lO.r.  .1^.:/.  There 
IS  a  savings  hank  in  the  town,  the  deposits  in  which  are 
iticreasinj;.  The  total  number  of  du|xisitors  in  1835wai 
671;  gross  amount  of  ludgmen lb  17,72'.)/.  ii>».  7\'L 

There  ha^  been  little  or  no  increase  in  the  jjopulation  of 
Drogheda  since  tho  year  1798,  when  the  lisu  which  the 
inhabitants  were  obliged  to  put  up  on  their 'doors  gtve* 
population  of  nbont  17,000.   In  1821  the  numben  wm. 


Drogheda  return*  one  membar  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  . 
The  port  and  harbour  are  under  the  direction  of  harbonr  males,  8708;  fenala^  8416;  total,  18.1 18t  $xA  in  1831  the 

CO  t'mir    (  :  ;  ronKtituied  by  3  Geo.  III.  c.  39,  and  7  and   numbers  were,  males,  8178;  ftmalesi,  8187;  total,  17,365 
is  Gt  j.  ill.  J    M.     These  uiid  the  corporate  authorities  showing  a  considerable  decrease,  whteh  has  been  attributed 
under  whose  control  the  harbour  M-as  formerly,  have  received   portly  to  the  eniigraiion  of  decayed  \vea\er?t,  and  i>artly  to 
from  time  to  time  a  sum  of  6000/.  for  the  improvement  of  i  the  mortality  caused  by  the  cholera,  wlmh,  since  IH.ii,  is 
the  quays  and  river.    Their  receipts  in  toiinuRo  dues  for  {  estimated  to  hav«!  earned  off  upwards  of  liOO  inhabitaiils. 


1834  amounted  to  I  l,66i»/.,  and  in  1S35  to  6><i9l.  Vessels 
of  SM  tons  come  up  to  the  bridge^  and  the  ehaMMlof  the 
Boyne  is  capable  of  great  improeameut.  The  aaioant  of 
postage  eolleeted  at  Dioghedh  in  each  ysar  from  188S  to 

1836  was  as  follows:— 1833,  193.5/  Ht.  3d;  1834,  iOAOt. 
I  Si.  id.;  l»3S,  2057/.  IHt.id.;  \ti3(i,  2244/.  7*.  idL 

The  i nnrcase  under  thlc  head  ahows  that  the  trede  «f  the 
town  is  rc\  iving. 

This  enrporalion  is  subject  to  the  '  New  Rules'  of  the 
tith  of  Charles  II.  [Corporations  ov  Ireland.]  Their 
Mtatea  consist  of  SOStaerea,  beaides  houi.cs  and  tenements, 
IVOdneing  ui  nTarage  annual  revenue  of  4300/.  It  is  csti- 
ipntod  dmt  tboaa  estates,  if  out  of  lease,  would  now  let  for 
12,0001.  per  annum.  They  are  prinoipally  tenanted  by 
meinbera  of  the  corporation,  who,  up  to  1883,  wen  alone 
pe: muted  to  he  ome  tenan's,  and  who  BtlU  «qjflqr  peeuliar 
advan.ages  lu  rein  win  :  iheir  lea-ei. 

Droi^hoda  is  a  eompart  au  l  well-bunt  f  iwn;  but  tho 
miserable  suburbs  extending  north  and  south  greatly  dis- 


lit  the  latter  year,  tlie  number  of  moles  upwards  of  twenty 
years  of  age  returned  as  employed  in  manufactures,  or  in 
making  manufoetnring  machineiy,  was  946 ;  of  whom  168 
an  ttuad  to  be  emptoyed  in  tho  linen  manufacture,  788 
(not  aeeuialaly  claiwd)  in  the  cotton  and  linen  maaufott- 
ture,  and  5  m  the  manufoeture  of  tobaeoo. 

In  1821  there  w  ore  in  the  county  of  tlio  town  of  Drogheda 
1147  voun^  persons  receiving  daily  insinu-iion,  and  in  1634 
Ihe  nuiiibvrs  WWa— 

pAriih.  BcitoaU.      Mule*.      Fwaalt't.  T<iU). 

St.  Man's    .    .    1  56  16  7 

StPetu's  .  .  11  468  6ii  1010 
BdlyoMkMuiy  .1       48        18  87 


«88         680  1139 

Of  these  schools  three  are  In  coimeickHi  witli  the  Na- 
tional Board;  and  one.  ttpon  Braamus  Smith's  foundaiioi, 
has  ni  111  i-uh  .  f  2Si>/.  per  annum.  The  statute  6  Ed.  IV. 
0.  4ii^rapt»  a  umversity^J^^b^i* ;  but  the  piOTisiona  of 
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Tkft  town  HKfmtm  we  4«fir»yed  by  grand  jury  aasMt 
Mmti.  The  total  ram  to  knried  in  1833  was  18G3/.  I'U.sjt/. 
An  obscure  work,  entitled  'A  Histoiy  of  Drogheda,'  was 
publulicd  some  tine  ago  in  this  town :  Vut  M  vet  this  part 
of  I  reland  has  not  been  made  the  euljleGl  of  aiiqmte  W- 
toric^nl  illustration. 

(Cox's  llntortf  Irehind :  Temple's  Hislnry  a/  thr  Ex. 
Jnth  HeMlion ;  Bernard's  History  <y  tlie  Stege  nf  Dro- 
ghfda;  F\irlimnentary  Paper*,  S^.) 

DROHOBYCZ  or  DROHOVITSCH.  a  royal  town  in 
the  circle  of  Sanibor,  in  the  Austrian  kiitgdorn  of  G^tlirta. 
sHttMed  on  the  T>isimnika.  a  tribntarr  of  Ibe  Dniester. 
It  lie*  in  49*  SS'  N.  bit.,  and  <3*  E.  kog.  A  great 
portion  of  tlu-  houses  arc  filthy  cabins,  without  ehini- 
ncys.  ix-ns,ivii  ip<l  of  boards.  The  town  however  hu 
jifveral  buildinjjs  of  consequence,  among  which  are  the 
hiBh-clmrch,  a  line  sinu  ture  of  the  Gothic  onh-r,  a  liiisilian 
monastery,  wiih  a  trrammar-schixil  condvicU'd  liy  ilie  bro- 
therhood, a  ciiapCer-houiie,  scleral  churches  a  synagogue, 
castle,  and  seminary  fur  teachers.  The  town,  with  its  eight 
suburbs,  ooDtaiiu  about  viw  houses,  and  72M  inbabitanU. 
Theiojal  salt  works,  including  the  adiaotDt  worltt  at  Mo- 
brxyc.  Solee.  and  Stebnik,  produce  immt  S7M  tons  an- 
nually, whii-h  are  extracted  lh>m  salt  rocks  and  saline  clay. 
Tliertf  1-  '  i  i^k  trade  in  nati\r  and  fireign  produce,  par- 
ticularly «iiie.  linens,  cottuns,  lea'.her,  and  grocery,  uhteh 
is  mainly  earned  un  l>y  the  .ll•^^s.  who  form  full  scven- 
eighihs  of  t)i«  population  ;  and  the  corn  and  cattle  markets 
bring  much  profit  to  the  place. 

DROITS  OF  ADMIRALTY  are  tfaepeniuisitesatlaclicd 
to  the  ntU(>eof  Admiral  uf  England  (or  IXffdHigh  Admiral), 
and  belonging  when  that  ofiice  is  meant,  to  the  crown.  Of 
dwse  porquisitettfae  most  valuable  is  the  right  to  the  pro- 

Icrty  of  an  enemy  seized  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities, 
.arge  sums  were  obtained  by  the  crown  on  various  occa- 
sions in  the  course  of  the  la-t  war  from  the  seizure  of  the 
Mieray's  properly,  most  of  which  however  was  eventually 
^ven  up  to  the  public  service.  By  the  last  arrangement  of 
the  civil  list  (I  Will.  IV.  cap.  25),  whatever  Droits  of  Admi- 
ralty mav  accrue  during  the  present  reign  are  to  be  paid 
into  the  ISxehequer  fiir  the  use  of  the  public  The  Lord 
High  AdndraTa  t^t  to  tho  tenth  part  cSr  the  property  cap- 
tured on  the  seas  fiaa  boan  by  statute  ialihi|iiialMd  innnroar 
of  the  raptors. 

DROITWICH.  [WORCESTKRSHIRF.] 

DROME,  a  river  in  Franw,  Ixlongnig  to  the  basin  of 
the  Rhone.  [Dkomk.] 

DROME,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  department  of  Is^re,  on 
the  east  by  tite  department  of  liautcs  Alpes;  on  the  south- 
east by  the  department  of  Basses  Alpes,  and  on  the  south 
bv  the  department  of  VauelvM:  on  the  whole  of  the  west 
side  it  is  bounded  by  the  riT«r  Rhflne,  by  wfaieh  H  is 
separated  from  the  departuunt  of  ArdiSche.  The  form  of 
the  department  is  irregular :  it*  greatest  length  U  from 
north-north-west  near  the  village  of  St.  Ranihert,  on  the 
Rhone,  to  soulh-south-east,  neiur  the  villa^je  of  Femwsicres 
de  Montbrun,  88  or  90  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right 
angles  to  the  length,  is  from  Pierre-latte,  on  the  Rhone, 
to  Uie  neighbourhood  of  Lussottes,  on  the  Buech.  60  miles. 
It  is  csBsprehended  between  44"  6'  and  4>*  %9f  N.  bt,  and 
4*  8C'  and  5*  46'  E.  long.  The  area  is  given  bjr  H.  Malto 
Brun  at  336  square  geographical  Iflaguea,  or  2370  sqitaie 
miles ;  about  the  area  of  the  English  county  of  Devon.  The 
population  in  IS.3'2  amounted  to  iO'J.'-'P,  abo  it  three  fifths 
of  the  poptilati'in  of  Devonshire.  The  artii  of  the  depart- 
ment IS  above  the  average  of  Frnnee.  but  the  ahst)lute  and 
relative  popuhiii/jii  ( 1 17  to  a  8<juare  mile)  are  both  con- 
sirlcrnljlv  bctaw  the  average.  Valence,  the  capital,  is  on 
the  Rh^ne,  2<Ji  or  396  miles  sonth-south-east  of  Paris,  in  a 
arndgbt  line,  or  S92  iDilea  hjr  the  nad  tlvough  Melun. 
Awnxn*  and  Lvon. 

The  eastnm  safe  of  die  department  is  mountainous,  being 
occupied  by  the  brandies  sent  off  from  the  muss  uf 
ttie  Alps.  This  mountainous  tract  occupies  two  thuds  of 
the  department.  The  mountains  are  for  the  most  part 
calcoreouji  or  a'"^i!!a''eotts :  the  hi<Tbest,  which  arc  on  or 
near  the  eastern  h  jundary  of  iLe  departiuent,  have  an  ele- 
vation of  about  5600  feet:  tlioy  become  lower  toward  the 
west,  and  gradildly  subside  into  the  valley  of  the  RhOne. 
Two  of  the  moumains,  the  Inaccessible  Mountain  and 
Mowit  Devet,  are  teekoned  among  the  curiositim  of  this 
pan  of  the  eeiintiy.    TIm  Inaeeossible  Maiutaia  ia  m- 


I  niarkable  for  its  fumi,  being  in  one  part  narrower  ut  the 
j  base  than  at  the  summit,  which  gives  it  the  appearanco  ot 
an  inverted  pyiBuiid:  the  Mount  Deves  is  eonsiderod  to  be 
the  cause  of  a  healthy  breexe  whteh  pervades  the  territory  oi 

Ny  ons  ;  it  is  --aul  to  be  occasiont  d  h\  the  Condensation  of  the 
vupo\irs  from  tlie  nei^hlnjunn:;  uiuiiutain!=,  which  ate,  f^Jr 
a  ])art  of  the  year,  covered  \Mtli  muiw.  '1  lie  innuntatiious 
tract  is  inler&ccted  by  valleys,  cuiuiuuituaittig  MUh  each 
other  by  niirrow  and  daiit;erous  bye-roads,  anu  watered  by 
streoBU^  whicb,  when  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows. 
ov-«rflew  their  banks  aiid  occasion  great  devastotiona.  These 
rivara  are  nnminwuh  bat  none  <n  them  are  very  oonaidai^ 
able. 

Tlie  RhOne  bounds  the  department  on  the  western  side  for 
a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  for  the  t;reater  part  of  whieh  ]I^ 
channel  is  full  of  small  islands.  It  carries  off  tliu  drainage 
of  ilie  whole  department:  its  tributaries  rise  ui  the  uiuuii- 
tains  of  the  eastern  district,  and  flow  westward  into  the 
main  channel.  The  vallmr  of  the  Rhone  contains  the  moat 
condensed  popnlationi  and  aevani  of  the  princ^ol  toiwna 
are  on  its  banks. 

The  Is^re,  one  of  the  moat  important  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  RhOnsi,  whieh  rises  in  the  highest  part  of  the  Alps, 
near  Mount  Tsenn,  the  department  in  the  northern 

part  and  falls  into  the  RhAne  on  its  border.  About  eighteen 
or  twenty  miles  uf  its  course  belong  to  this  department. 

The  Dr»*>mo  rises  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  tlows  north-north-west  about  twenty -twu  uule»  to 
Die,  receiving  the  little  river  Bcs,  or  Ber,  and  .some  other 
streams  by  the  way :  from  Die  it  (lows  seven  or  eight  miles 
west  to  Pontaix,  and  from  thence  south  five  or  six  mdes  to 
the  junction  of  the  Bouane,  or  Roanne^  which  receives  the 
RiMre,  orRibiene:  from  the  junction  of  the  Ronane  the 
Drome  flows  twenty-five  miles  west  info  the  Rlione.  it 
ceiviug  several  streams  by  the  way.  lt>  le  e  ur...  nia\ 
be  cstimuii'd  at  about  .si.xty  miles,  all  Wi:iiin  ihe  (i.  ;.,iri- 
rucnt :  it  is  not  navigable,  but  its  u«ed  for  ll(..attitg  limber 
below  Luc  sur  Diois,  about  twelve  iniles  from  its  source 
From  Luc  to  Die  the  timber  is  floated  in  mfts  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  trunks:  from  Die  to  Pontaix  in  &in<;lL  trunks,  on 
account  of  the  rocks  wlueh  obstruct  the  bed  of  the  livwr: 
below  Pontaix  the  timiber  is  again  collected  and  formed 
intoiafts.  The  Bez  i^  also  used  for  floating. 

The  ether  rivers  of  the  department  are  very  small.  In 
the  purt  northward  of  the  Isere  are  the  Suzoii  C.weniv-five 
miles  lonjf,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  depiu  iiuent  of  Is^re), 
thcBancel,  and  the  Galaure,  which  all  How  iiuo  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Herbajist-,  wiuch  tlows  into  the  Iserc.  In  the 
country  between  the  \^re  and  the  DrAmeare  the  Bouncy 
which  flows  into  tiie  Isdre;  the  Vernaison  and  Lyoon^ 
whieh  flow  into  thuHoume;  theLeoneel,  which  joins  the 
Lfanm;  and  the  Veowat  videh  flows  into  the  RhOue. 

In  Ae  oonntiy  south  of  the  DrOme  arc  the  Roubion  and 
the  Jabron,  which  unite  at  Monlclunar,  ami  full  into  the 
Rhoiiw  ^ust  below  that  tawji ;  the  Horre,  whic  h  fjlLs  into 
the  Rhone  near  Piencdatte,  and  the  Lez,  the  .\iyiies.  and 
the  Ouvfee,  \\\w\\  all  join  the  Rh5ne  in  the  neiKhbounng 
department  of  V'aueluse.  The  Lei  receives  the  Leron  and 
some  other  streams,  the  Aigues  receives  the  OuUc  and  the 
Zeynnies,  and  the  Ouv&te  receives  the  Tolerene.  The 
Rhdne  and  the  laire  a>^  we  bdieva^  the  widj  navignUe 
rivers.  Theiw  are  no  canals  in  the  department 

The  great  road  from  Paris  by  Lyon  to  Aix,  Marst-niea. 
and  Toulon,  crosses  the  department  from  north  to  south. 
paxMii-  (hroutfh  the  towns  of  St.  Valier.  Tarn,  Valci;cc, 
Livron,  Ivoriol,  MontcUmar,  an<l  Picrre-lntte.  From  Valence 
a  road  runs  north-east  Ihrouijh  Le  P.'uj;u  and  Romans  to 
St.  Marcellin  and  Grenoble,  in  the  department  of  Isdre 
another  road,  from  Pont  St.  Esprit,  on  the  Rhone,  into  the 
department  of  Uautes  Alpes,  and  by  Mont  Genevre  into 
Italy,  just  crosses  the  southern  part  of  this  department 
through  Nionaor  Mvona.  The  other  roads  are  all  ly    r  nn  is. 

The  department  n  very  deficient  in  the  meanb  ot  cuiU' 

rn uiiii'atioii  with  dIIil-i  ;i;ii  ;s 

The  ciilcarco'L;;  '.inJ  ari.;.lb<  cous  strata  which  occupy  the 
mountainous  trart  m  [hf  c  t  of  the  department  occupy 
1  also  the  valley  of  the  KbCrnc  from  the  neighbourhood  of  tb« 
'  Drome  southward :  the  banks  of  the  Dr6me,  the  valley  of 
the  Rhdne  north  of  that  river,  and  the  valley  of  the  Imm 
are  occupied  by  tha  strata  which  are  fcund  ahovv  the  ehalk* 
The  mineral  innaurH  of  the  department  are  considcmblo ! 
there  are  rainaa  of  oopp«r  and  «aa  mine  of  iron:  gramt*' 
jMttWi^dny,  fypMni,  floal,  tnAlbMaoMr  ' 
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I'uy  St.  Martin,  on  or  near  tlif  Rouhion  ;  .uid  Motte 
Chalan«;o:i  'i-a  ;[;c  Oullf. 

Die  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  hy  Iho  name 
of  I>ca  VocoDtiorum,  being  in  ihc  temtor)  of  tlie  Vocontii. 
fDArniiNE  ]  It  is  not  noticed  by  any  of  ibo  antient  geo- 
graplivrh,  but  i«  found  in  the  'Itinerary'  uf  Antoninus,  and 
m  inat  from  Buidjgtlft  (Boidawix)  to HieroaoljriD*  (.Km- 

ages 

it  capital  of  Dirr!?,  ' 


and  peat  i;;  Jag  for  fuel.  There  arc  several  uuneral  springi<, 
but  none  of  rrnifli  repute. 

The  soil  vanes  mucli ;  a  consideiabla  portion  of  it  is  so 
bad  as  to  be  hardly  susceptible  of  eullivttion.  The  highest 
parte  of  tba  moimteioa  afford  paaturaseb  but  not  wood ; 

aIope%  which  might  ha  exiweled  to  produce  wouil, 
Ptwaant  eonmumly  nothing  but  bare  rocks  and  stcril  hol- 
lows.  But  {ttdustry  and  care  in  manuring  ihc  land  have 
rendt  rt'!  thi^i  department  important,  not  only  by  the  amount 
but  the  variL  ty  of  its  produce.    The  fjuntitity  of  corn  ^ruwu 
is  not  sufficient  for  hoiuc  coiisuniption  ;  but  there  arc  olives, 
almonds,  walnutis  and  excellent  vines,  cspecialiy  those  of 
Tain  (HermiUge.  aSlaRdtM,  ftc),  UEtoile,  and  Die.  The 
-  oeighboorhood  of  Romana  aad  aame  other  placea  yifld 
tnilUei,  wbkb  are  consideivd  neatly  equal  to  tnow  or  Pe- 
t%ord.  Then  are  rich  meadom  and  good  paature  grounds, 
to  which  the  floeka  and  herds  of  Provence  are  driven  in  the 
flummcr.    Forests,  chiefly  of  pine  and  beech,  omipy  luniU 
a  seventh  part  of  the  departmenL  Plantations  uf  inulbt  rr\ 
free*,  in  which  many  silk-worms  are  n  und,  are  numerous. 
Horses  and  neat  cattle  are  not  numerous ;  sheep  are  morw 
59  :  t  ho  III  ules  arc  small,  the  aises  of  good  quality.  The 
<  hanviis,  th«  wild  goat,  and  a  few  bears,  are  found  in 
the  mountaina.  Game  is  abundant,  but  the  riToradonot 
afford  any  neat  quantity  of  flsh.   The  air  is  pure  and 
healthy,  and  rather  cold,  except  along  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  where  the  heat  in  summer  is  very  gre  it. 

The  department  is  divirle-l  into  four  arrontlis-emcnts : 
that  of  Valenre.  in  the  north,  population  IJj.l'.):?;  that  of 
Die,  in  the  cist,  population  G5,(iC3;  that  of  N'yons,  in  the 
jouth-east,  jwpidaiijn  .36,1  "u  ;  and  that  of  Montelimar,  in 
the  south-wejit,  population  G  J,i3u.  The  number  of  oom- 
tnune^  is  361,  whieu  aru  arranged  in  2b  cantons  or  diatrieta, 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  ^jug»  tk paix.  The  ohiitf  tswna  are 
Valenre,  the  capital,  on  the  Rhone,  population  MM  Ibr  the 
town,  or  10,406  for  the  whole  cotoniuno;  Romans,  on  the 
laire,  population  7677  for  the  town,  or  9285  for  the  whole 
commune;  and  Montelimar,  near  the  Rhone,  population 
5S16  for  the  town,  or  7560  for  the  wbolo  commune.  [Mon. 
tblimar;  KoMAN-j;  Valbmci.]  Of  the  imaUer  towns 
we  subjoin  some  account. 

In  the  airondissemeut  of  Valence  are  Moras  (population 
orcMBmnne  4053);  La  Grand  Serreii  near  iheGaLiure; 
Stmt  Vallicr  (population  eatiniated  at  fOOO).  and  Tain 
(pepubtion  2139  for  the  town,  2:510  for  the  whole  com- 
mune), both  on  the  Rhone;  Montri^-aud  and  St.  Dunat 
fpopiilation  of  the  town  IjOl,  of  tlie  whole  commune 
2084),  both  on  the  Ilcrhaase;  Montmiral ;  1^  Piage  (popu- 
lation .100  j  for  iho  town,  3i77  for  the  M  lude  eommune),  on 
the  lis^re;  AUxan;  Muntellier;  St.  Jean  de  Ruyans,  on 
the  Lyonne;  Chabeuil  (population  of  commune  4452).  on 
the  Veoure;  Etoile;  Livran  (population  1719  fiur  the  town, 
8875  Ibr  the  whele  eemmune)  asi  Loriol  (population  1784 
A>r  the  town,  and  S04!i  for  the  whole  commune),  both  on 
the  Drdme ;  and  Mirmande.  St.  Vallicr  is  in  a  pleasant 
country;  it  has  a  GJofhic  chfitcau:  the  inhaljitanth  arc  en- 
gaged in  throwing  silk,  weaving;  linens,  silks,  and  crape, 
pressing  oil,  and  making;  ponelam  ami  hats.  Tain  has  an 
antient  altar.  A  bndiru  of  iron  wire,  coiujdeted  ui  18^5, 
connects  this  town  wuh  that  of  Toumon  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  RbAne.  The  wines  of  the  neisbbourhood  have 
been  noticed.    PMter'a  day  is  dog  near  the  town. 

At  St.  Donat  some  silk  manufactures  are  carried  on.  Lo 
PSr^c,  though  forming  a  separate  commune,  is  really  a 
suburb  of  Romans.  Chabeuil  is  a  jihu  «  of  considerabln 
business;  it  has  corn,  od,  pajer,  and  fullini?  mills  and 
some  manufactories  for  wocdlen  t  loths.  Livron  and  Loriol, 
on  the  opposite  bankii  <d  the  l)i6me,  juitt  ub^tve  its  junction 
with  the  Kh6ne,  are  coiinc  ted  by  a  fine  bridge. 

In  the  arrondi-sjiement  of  Die  arc.  Die,  the  capital  (popu- 
lation 3213  for  the  town,  3555  for  the  whole  oommune), 
Pootaix,  SatUana,  Aouste,  and  Creat  (popuktion  3895  tor 
the  town,  4991  ftr  the  whole  eomnrane).  alt  on  the  DrAme ; 


phine,  and  the  scat  of  a  bishoprick  established  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  for  a  long  time  united  to  that  of  Valence,  but 
scpanited  from  it  ^  JU»uia  XIV.  after  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Naniea;  it  haa  heon  ainoe  aunpreMed.  Die  suf- 
fered much  during  the  religiona  wars  or  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury from  the  Huguenots:  these  seem  to  have  retained  a 
predominance  in  the  town,  as  they  had,  piev  ni  ly  to  iho 
revocation  of  the  e<licl  of  Nantes,  an  tirad> my  liere.  Tl>o 
'  Dictionnaire  Univcrsel  ile  la  Trance'  (ran,-,  1804)  ciiu- 
Qierates  as  its  manufactiures  paper,  thrown  silk,  fu»tiaii, 
and  cotton  goods. 

Crest  was  successfully  «kfended  in  the  crusade  against 
the  Albij^ciises  by  Aimar,  count  of  Valence,  who  Hupjwried 
the  eouut  of  XouMuie  agunst  the  Catholics  under  Mont- 
fort  It  has  an  antient  castle  in  a  picturesque  situation  on 
the  brow  of  a  hill  connnanding  a  deliglitful  pr>)specl.  'I1i;s 
castle  has  been  u-ed  as  a  state  prison.  'Iho  town  is  at  ilio 
f'o'jt  of  the  castle  lull.  The  inhabitants  are  eiu  aLTcl  in  the 
inunufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  cottons,  an'l  ^llk^  ;  jii  dyt'ing 
and  fulling'  cloths,  and  in  pressing  oil.  {Dut.  Univ.  de  it 
France,  Paris,  1804;  Vays-ic  de  Villicr.s.  Itm'nuie  Da 
trrifili/de  la  France,  Paris,  1813.) 

Aouste,  which  ia  menlaonad  in  the  Itiuorariea  under  the 
name  of  Augusta,  and  at  which  paper  ia  made  and  oil  ex- 
pressed ;  Saillans,  at  which  some  silk  and  cotton  roanu- 
nicturos  are  carried  on;  and  Pontaix,  at  which  some 
woollens  are  made,  are  all  on  the  road  between  Crest  and 
Die.  At  Beaufort,  Bordeaux,  and  Saou,  woollen  goods 
ate  inanutacturcd. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Nyoiu  ore  only  two  towns, 
Nyons  on  the  Aigosa  (population  271^)  for  the  town,  or 
3397  for  the  whole  eonKuna>.  and  Le'Buis,  on  the  Ouir£«e 
Cp^jNilation  1886  fbr  the  town,  or  2180  for  the  whole  com* 
muneK  N]noiia  is  at  the  fbot  of  Mount  Devex,  upon  the 
slope  of  whieh  it  is  partly  built,  and  is  divided  into  three 
(piarters,  each  of  which  lias  an  old  wall  inclosing  it.  It  has 
a  bridfio  built  by  the  Roman*,  and  in  the  environs  are  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle  ileinolished  b)  the  order  of  Louis  Xlll. 
Njoos  was  in  the  middle  ages  the  freciueiu  ri^idence  of  the 
Dauphins  of  Viennois.  Ine  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
throwing  silk  and  in  making  woollen  stuffs  and  soap.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  PhilUs^  daughter  of  the  Marquis  d^ 
la  Charoe,  a  huly  who^  in  1698,  put  horwlf  at  the  head  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neifhhiKirhood«  and  aided  in  !«• 
nellini::  ^ "  '  :  n  of  the  Suvoyudi.  At  Ld  BuJa  aiUc  and 
leatht;r  are  luuuufaetured. 

In  the  arrondisseiiK'iii  <if  Afontelimar  arc  Marsanne, 
Dieu-le-ftt  on  the  Jabron  (|>opuial)un  of  the  town  3U10,  of 
the  whole  commune  3952),  Ch&teauncuf  du  Rhone,  Duu- 
zCre.  and  Picrrc-latte  (population  of  the  town  'J3Uit,  of  the 
whole  commune  3447),  all  on  the  Rhune;  Taulit^nan  and 
Grignan,  both  near  the  Lea }  and  &L  Paul-troia-Chriioaux. 
Diea4e>flt  haa  in  ita  neigfabooihaed  three  mineral  springs: 
potter's  clay  and  ochre  nre  duu'.  Pottery  and  other  earlhi-n- 
ware,  hats,  woollen  goods,  and  silks,  arc  made  in  and  about 
the  town.  Donzcro  produces  wine,  which  has  tulurablc 
reputation.  Pierre-latte  is  at  the  foot  of  a  lar^o  rock,  IVoia 
winch  some  would  deri\e  its  name,  Peira  laini,  or  wide 
rock.  At  Taulignan  and  Grigiian  some  silk  manutaciures 
are  carricfl  on :  Grignan  had  formerly  a  castle,  one  of  the 
flncAt  in  this  part  of  France,  now  destroyed.  Madame  do 
Scxigni  died  at  Grignan ;  her  tomh  lanains  in  the  church* 
St.  Paul-trois-Chfiieaux  was  known  lo  the  Romans  by  tlw 
name  of  Augusta  Tricastinorum,  and  waa  the  chief  town 
of  the  Tricastini.  [D.^uniiNK.]  It  was  in  tho  middle  ages 
the  seat  of  a  bialiojaick  founded  in  the  fourth  century  ;  thu 
bi>h<ip  was  a  suffrogan  of  the  archbishop  of  Ailes.  It  has 
some  sh^lit  remains  of  antiquity.  The  inhabilaiita  carry 
on  trade  in  fine  oil,  wine,  and  silk. 

Tho  department  of  Drume  fends  three  members  to  the 
CHiamber  of  Deputies.  It  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Valence, 
the  biiihop  tMf  whidi  ia  a  auflkagan  of  the  archbishop  of 
Avignon :  it  is  in  the  jnriadietien  of  the  Ooiir  Royale,  or  an* 
preiiie  court,  of  Grenoble,  and  in  the  district  of  the  Aeadimie 
Uuivcrsitaire,  or  academical  council,  of  that  city :  it  u  cora- 

[>rehended  in  the  seventh  military  division,  of  which  the 
iead-<|uarters  are  at  Grenoble.    It  wa.-.  foriueviy  included 
in  Dauphinr. 

.  The  inhabitants  of  this  department  are  of  middling  stature^ 
active,  robust,  lively,  and  brave,  but  not  disposed  to  labour. 
They  are  long-lived.  Education  ia  more  attended  to  than 
iatbo  minority  of  th«  Freneh  departmanta:  there  baa* 


«MQf  tIi«a«b4M8iaw«f  J>an«  ihoyaticliOQllbra^  tiM^  (IHetv 
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Vnirertel  de  la  France,  Paris  1804;  Dicfionnaire  Giozra- 
fhique  Unirersel,  Paris,  182";  Vaysso  do  Villiers,  Iline- 
raire  DetcHplif  de  la  France,  Paria,  1813;  Malte  Brun, 
Balbi.  &0.) 

DROMEDARY.   [Camel,  vol.  vi.,  p.  191.] 
DRO'MIA  (Fal)ririus),  a  iicnus  of  brarhyurous  decapod 
crusUioeans,  placed  by  M.  Latreille  in  llie  section  of  A'o/o- 
poda,  and  referred  by  Dr.  I>caeh  to  the  family  of  Theh^io- 
poda. 

Generic  character. — External  antenncf  small,  inserted 
below  the  ocular  peduncles:  the  intermediate  antenniD  placed 
below  and  a  little  within  the  eyes:  external  jutr/r/>t  with  ilieir 
third  joint  nearly  iMiuare,  slii(hlly  notched  ut  the  extreniiiy 
and  within :  claws  icheltr)  great  and  strong^;  /fel  of  the 
second  and  third  pair  temiiuated  by  a  simple  joint,  and 
larger  than  those  of  the  fourih  and  fifth  l  air.  which  are 
elevated  on  the  bark  and  provided  with  a  claw,  inu.sinuch 
as  the  la.st  joint,  which  is  l>cnt  and  pointe<l,  is  opposed  to 
a  spine  nearly  of  the  same  form,  which  terminates  the  jk-- 
nultitnate  joint:  carapace  oval,  rounded,  very  convex,  cut 
(d6coup^o)  on  its  anterior  borders,  hairy  or  roujih  (h^rissfo) 
as  well  OS  the  feet  and  chc1n>:  eyes  smiill,  supported  on 
short  peduncles,  rather  approximated,  and  lodged  in  orbi- 
cular or  cylindrical  fossae.  (Dosniarest.) 

Geographical  Diitribution. — Probably  extensive  in  the 
Bcas  of  warm  climates.  The  Mediterranean,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  Antilles,  are  given  as  localities. 

Habits,  ^-c. — The  Drnmi<p  arc  indolent  in  their  motions, 
and  live  in  spots  where  the  sea  is  niodernlely  deep,  choosing 
for  their  habitation  places  where  the  rocks  are  not  hidden 
under  the  sand.  They  arc  almost  always  found  covered 
M'ith  a  sjiccies  of  Alrynnium  or  with  valves  of  conchifers, 
which  they  retain  with  their  four  hinder  feet,  and  which 
seems  to  serve  them  as  a  shield  against  their  enemies,  llic 
Alrynnia,  which  are  in  jiencral  of  the  species  name<I  Alq/- 
onium  Dnmuncula,  continue  even  to  develop  and  extend 
themselves  upon  their  carapace,  which  they  at  la«t  entirely 
conceal.  In  the  month  of  July,  according  to  M.  Risso,  the 
female?  come  out  of  the  state  of  torpor  (engourdissement) 
in  which  they  ordinarily  arc.  and  betake  themselves  to  the 
shallows  for  the  puriioic  of  depositing  there  agrcat  number 
ofegns.  (Def.mariJsl.) 

Flare  in  the  series. — Dynomene,  according  to  Desmarest, 
should  be  pbccd  next  to  Drnmia,  the  fonner  differing  from 
the  latter  principally  in  having  the  feet  of  the  fifth  pair 
only  instead  of  llie  four  last,  elevated  on  the  hack.  In 
general  the  Dromiec  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Crafis, 
properly  so  called,  in  the  general  form  of  the  body,  the 
structure  of  the  parts  of  the  mouth,  the  position  of  the  an- 
tcnnao,  &c. ;  but  they  differ  from  them  in  the  elevated 
situation  of  their  four  posterior  feet  and  in  their  manners. 

Example,  Dromia  hirxutistiina.  Carapa-c  very  convex, 
with  six  dentations  on  its  Inl^-ial  borders,  and  with  a  lar^i; 
sinus  on  each  side  of  the  front,  which  is  nearly  trilolmled. 
Body  coveicd  with  long  red  hairs,  Localily,  Ciipe  of  Good 
Ilojie, 


I^fomU  ttlrtuUiiina. 


DROMORE,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  ecclesiastical  province 
of  Armagh  in  Irelaitd.  The  chapter,  which  is  regulated  by 
patent  of  James  I.,  consists  of  dean,  precentor,  (liancellur, 
treasurer,  archdeacon,  and  one  prebendary.  This  d.cKcsc 
occupies  the  western  portion  of  the  county  of  Down,  aiid  ex- 
tends partially  into  Armagh  and  Antrim.  The  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  3^^  £ni;lish  miles  ;  and  the 
greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  21^  mile«.    It  contaiiu 

26  parishes,  constitutiiit;  25  beneficest.    In  17^2  there  were 

27  churches  of  the  establishment  in  this  diocese:  in  \h3i 
the  numbers  were,  churches  of  the  establishment  27:  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches,  34;  Presbyterian  churches,  4^; 
other  houses  of  Protestant  «oisliip,  24.  In  the  same  u'ar 
the  gross  population  of  this  diM-c>e  was  ISK,2li9,  of  u  horn 
there  were  41.737  members  of  the  Established  Church; 

'  76,27o  Roman  Catholics,  6i»,2fi4  Presbyterians,  and  933 
!  other  Protestant  dissenters.  There  were  at  the  sumo  lime 
!  in  this  diocese  233  sc  hools,  educating  lii,'J&7  young  persuns, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  9,^^  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation under  daily  iiistruciiuii,  in  which  respect  Droniure 
stands  twelUh  among  the  32  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the 
above  schools  23  weie  in  lb34  in  conneeiiou  with  the 
National  Boai'd  of  Education. 

The  foundation  of  this  see  is  attributed  to  St.Colman  In 
the  6th  century.  Its  early  history  is  obscure,  and  there  Ls 
no  regular  succession  of  bishops  on  reconl  till  after  the  I2ih 
century.  Dr.  Jereni>  Taylor,  who  had  llie  administration  of 
this  diocese  granted  liim  in  addition  to  that  of  Du\m)  aiit! 
Connor  by  King  Charles  11.  i:»  ICGI,  and  Dr.  Percy,  the 
learned  collector  of  antieiit  Eni^li-sh  ballad  poetry,  ha\e 
been  the  most  distinguished  bishops  of  Dromorc.  The 
bishoji's  house,  which  is  a  plain  mansion,  was  built  by  Doc- 
tor Bercsford  in  1  "02.  Before  his  time  the  episcopal  resi- 
dence had  been  at  Magheralin.  By  act  3r(l  and  4th  Win. 
IV.  c.  37,  this  bishopric  when  void  becomes  incorporated 
with  the  united  diocvsc  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  its  reve- 
nues vest  in  the  board  of  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

DROMORE.  u  pretty  well  built  town  and  thriving  linen 
market,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Iveagh  ami  County  of  Dow  n, 
is  situated  on  the  Lagan,  66  Irish  or  84  English  nulcs  frum 
Dublin  on  the  great  norlheru  road  to  Belfast.  The  caiho- 
dmi  is  a  mean  structure  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  East  of 
Dromore  stands  a  remarkable  mound,  60  feet  high,  viih 
three  concentric  entrenchments,  and  an  extensive  outwork 
towards  the  Lagan.  The  population  of  Dromore  in  l^.)l 
was  1942.  (Beaufort's  .Vf'OTOirfj/"  a  Map  qf  Ireland;  Har- 
ris's Ware's  H'nrkx ;  Rei>orts,  [Down.] 

DRONE.  [Bee] 

DRONTE.  [Dono.] 

DRONTHEIM.  [Iroxdhjkm.] 

DROI'SY,  HYDROPS,  a  preternatural  collection  o: 
watery  tluid  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  siaie  of 
health,  there  is  constantly  poured  out  u|H>n  every  surface, 
cavity,  and  interstice  of  the  IhmIv,  a  watery  iluid  denvvd 
from  the  blo«Ml  ami  dei>ositod  by  the  capillary  blooil-\ esscls. 
[Capillaries.]  This  iluid  docs  not  remain  long  whero  it 
IS  deposited,  but  by  vessels  appropriated  to  the  ofllce,  termed 
absorbents,  is  soon  taken  up  and  reconveyed  into  the  cora- 
Diun  circulating  mass.  As  long  as  there  is  a  |>erfect  balance 
of  (iclion  between  these  two  sets  of  \esscls,  wliich  is  always 
the  case  in  health,  there  is  no  accumulation  of  tliiid,  the 
exhalation  and  the  absorption  being  always  exactly  ef|ual. 
But  if  from  any  cause  that  balance  bo  disturbed;  if  either 
the  capillary  blood-vessels  pour  out  an  unusual  qu.-xntiiy  cf 
fluid,  or  if  the  absorbents  fait  to  act  with  their  aecustomrd 
energy,  an  accumulation  of  fluid  must  necessarily  take 
place,  and  this  accumulation,  when  it  amounts  to  an  ap- 
preciable quantity,  constitutes  the  disease  called  dropsy.  It 
follows  that  dropsy  must  always  be  the  consequence  cither 
of  increased  exhalation  or  of  diminishetl  absorption. 

The  causes  which  lead  to  increased  elVusion  are  exceed- 
ingly various;  but  they  are  all  resolvable  either  into  those 
wiiicli  pnxluce  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood-vcMels  sn 
obstruction  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  a  morbid 
eonai;i:?n  of  the  blood  itself.  The  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood-vessels  ir.'.'v  be  of  two  opposite  kinds,  either  that  of 
I>reternatural  strength, '-onsequence  of  which  their  action 
may  be  so  excited  as  to  |)oiir  out  an  unusual  quantity  of 
fluid  ;  or  that  of  extreme  debility,  in  consequence  of  » Iiich 
tlu  y  may  be  unable  to  prevent  a  preternatural  exudation  ul 
the  thinner  piirts  of  the  blood  thiough  their  relaxed  ctal^. 
These  different  states  of  the  blood-vessels  depend  ou  two 
diametrically  opposito  conditions  of  tb«  system,  and  accord 
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ingly  tlio  diflbrciit  yperip::  or  tlrop^y  nre'very  generalU'  <1i- 
vidod  ir>to  active  or  pasisive,  aculo  or  chronic,  sUiomc  or 
Ulhenic. 

WluMK'ver  nn  obstacle  is  opposed  to  the  free  return  ol  tiiu 
blond  from  tlie  capillary  artunesi  into  the  capillar)'  veins, 
the  IiUkhI  accumulates  in  the  capillary  artcne)»,  whioh  are 
the  cxiiiilent  ve^scU.    By  this  accumulation  of  blooiltO  the 
exhalenta^  either  their  wtioa  iit  inmaaed,  Um  eniiNqiNinoe 
of  which  is  increased  exhalation;  or  tbetr  action  is  dimi- 
nir;!icil  and  their  tone  destroyed,  thr  oinsi-qnenre  of  whirh 
ise<iually  increased  exhalation.   Various  uiuilnd  CDndiliontt 
t'f  many  organs  oppose  a  free  niurn  of  (In-  '  irculating 
bluod  from  the  rapdlary  arteries  into  the  capillary  veins: 
any  di^iea^  of  the  ri^ht  side  of  the  heart,  for  example, 
tvbich  prevents  its  receiving  from  the  great  venous  trunks 
of  the  iody  the  r|uantity  of  blood  in  a  given  time,  which  it 
neoesaaiy  l»  maintain  the  balance  of  the  eiroulation ;  anf 
diseate  of  the  Ittngs,  which  prevents  the  luntt*  from  re- 
ceiving from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  the  full  quan- 
tity of  blood  whiuh  the  heart  has  received  from  the  great 
\>  ii  ais  trunks;  any  diseaso  of  the  liver,  which  presniiH 
the  hver  from  receiving  !iy  the  great  vein  which  ramifies  ( 
through  it  the  vena  poriic,  tlio  full  quantity  of  blood  which 
it  ought  to  receive  from  the  different  alxlominal  viscera ;  any 
disease  of  the  great  blood-vessels  themselves,  by  which  the 
ourrent  of  the  ciioutating  blood  is  pievented  ftoin  passing 
freely  through  them.  Such  a  disease  of  the  heart  tnay  be 
occasioned  by  an  ossification  of  its  valves;  of  the  lunpi,  by 
an  obliteration  or  comprcsiion  of  its  air  vesicles,  upon  the  j 
walls  of  whicli  \  \h-  i  npillary  terminations  of  the  pulmonary  ; 
artery  are  disiribulcd ;  of  the  liver,  by  nn  induration  of  its  1 
substance  and  a  <'onse<f  ,iiMil  in''rh;imr:\l  i  i)mpr<-'s>*ion  of  tlic 
minute  branches  of  the  vena  portsc ;  of  tho  Kr«at  bUwI- 
vcssels.  by  disease-^  of  their  CMts  giving  rise  to  the  tumours 
called  aneurisms,  or  by  the  oompreBsion  of  tumonrs  existing 
in  neighbouring  varts,  scirrhous,  fhtty,  or  watery  tiiroounv 
wbit  h  may  have  tncir  scat  in  any  organ,  or  by  the  coinpres- 
^iiin  of  the  great  venous  trunks  of  tlic  system  by  the  bulk 
of  the  dwtfiiili'd  iiIli'lis  in  pi(_'L;i\;int  wuraen. 

Wlu':i  'ir<ip>y  is  tho  rt'sull  uf  an  increased  action  of  the 
rapill.irv  III  i(Kl-vl••^^l,■l^,  It  is  r.in^idered  a  primary  or  idio- 
pathic dise<i->e,  aitd  const uutc»  the  sthenic,  tonic,  active, 
or  acute  dropsy  of  authors.  lu  this  case  the  capillaries  arc 
eoneeived  to  be  in  that  state,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
oonstitutes  acute  inflammaUon.  The  increased  effusion, 
which  constitutes  the  dnpay*  m  tlM  imuU  of  that  increased 
action,  and  by  tho  effitsiaii  the  inflamed  state  of  the  vessels 
in  often  rt  m  oMd. 

This  form  of  dropsy  occurs  most  frequently  in  tho  young, 
the  pV.ithoric,  and  the  robust.  It  i>  itidured  by  nil  tho 
causes  of  inflammation,  such  as  cuM,  suddenly  checked 
perspira  ion,  suppression  of  any  of  the  natural  secretions 
aud  discLirges,  a  plethoric  condition  of  the  system,  a  re- 
puUion  of  acute  dtseaaaa  of  the  skin.  tee.  It  nas  iti  seat 
moel  fiwiuiimtly  in  the  m«ni»  mnubcaim  of  the  gnat  cap 
vitiea  of  the  body,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined  oy  those 
inembrants,  as  those  of  the  diu-t  and  altdvinini,  or  of  the 
vi-^cera  to  sviuuh  thcic  memlfiaiies  attord  an  external  cover- 
ing, as  the  brain,  the  lunf^s  the  heart,  the  liTSTf  and  all  tlte 
abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera. 

This  form  of  dropsy  is  attended  with  a  greater  or  les- 
degree  of  fever,  the  invariable  concomitant  of  acute  inflnm- 
mation.  Tlie  fbbrile  symptoms  are  general  uul\u:uu.ss, 
Hum  or  lest  »eatlesniiOH»  jams  in  the  beck  and  limbs»  beat 
of  akin,  preceded  by  ehifliness,  headache,  sunpression  of 
the  scorotioiiH  and  i'xcr(''t;rtns,  and  eonse<|uently  a  dry  or 
clammy  .^latc  of  llio  iiiDutli,  a  constipated  state  of  the 
bowels,  and  a  lob^  of  a])|)e(ile.  The  pulse  is  always  excite<l, 
ari'l  is  usually  full  and  haid,  nr  hutnll  and  sharp,  llierc  is 
commonly  some  degree  of  y.un  in  tlic  organ  in  which  tho 
inttsunmation  has  its  principal  seat.  When  the  iiiHamma- 
tion  end  febrile  symptoms  arc  intense,  the  pain  is  usually 
meat*  end  its  teat  clearly  defined;  but  when  the  inflamma- 
tion and  febrile  svmptoms  are  not  very  intense,  the  pain 
may  be  slight  anu  its  seat  correspondingly  obscure ;  but 
some  degree  of  pain  or  uneasiness  may  generally  be  found 
il"  (  ;ir>  i"ully  sought  for,  and  at  u'll  cvi  uts  Uu' true  mmI  of 
tliu  (iiEl.iromation  may  bo  usually  detected  by  ihc  disordered 
lunctiuu  of  the  affecteil  organ. 

When  this  condition  of  the  system  exists  with  a  certain 
degirett  of  intensity  it  constitutes  the  most  acute  form  of 
dropsy ;  hut  when  it  exisU  with  less  intensi^  it  gives  rise 
to  Anouitt'  tern  of  tlia  disease^  tanned  aub-aeote  dropsy,  in 


wliich  the  symptoms  arc  ilio  samo  but  less  tirgent.  'In  this 
case  there  is  often  little  ur  iw  local  pum ;  the  foWile  symp- 
i  tiis  are  milder,  the  ^i  iu  ral  uneasiness  Is  less  prominent, 
the  skin  less  but ;  lliere  may  be  little  or  no  thirst,  and  the 
pulso  much  less  lutid  and  sharp.  This  form  of  the  disease 
is  equally  dangerous  tu  itselJ^  and  often  more  fttaU  in  eon- 
scqucncc  of  its  tiiie  nature  being  overlooked,  until  it  has 
OMide  such  progress  that  it^  course  is  no  longer  to  bo 
checked.  It  is  often  the  consequence  of  more  ui  ute  dis- 
ca-es.  and  frequently  follows  scarlet  tVvi-r,  iiumsIcs,  bron- 
chitu,  infliini mation  of  the  pleura,  ;iitl.ii]imaiiL»n  of  the  liver, 
inllueiiza,  i>ic.  Tlie  eri^mal  .md  urf;i  iit  Ji^ea-o  may  sub- 
side, and  then  comes  on  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly 
this  insidious  and  fatal  malady. 

The  third  form  of  dropsy  is  that  termed  asthenic,  or  pas* 
sive.  It  is  BO  generally  the  oonsequenoe  of  some  othet 
morbid  condition  of  tlw  system  that  it  is  not  usually 
eonsiderad  a  primary  or  idiopathic  disease,  but  merely  a 
sc([uent  or  ultimate  result  of  some  ntlicr  pathological  slate 
Its  proximate  cause  is  conceived  to  cotisist  partly  of  a  laxity 
of  ilie  tissues  of  the  exhalaiU  \L's>els,  in  cous.  ijuoiice  of 
which  thev  are  incapable  of  retaauiig  the  tluid  part  of  the 
blood ;  anu  partiv  of  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood  itself, 
in  which  its  solid  portions,  namely,  its  albumen,  fibrin,  and 
red  particles  [Blood]  are  preternaturally  diminished  and 
its  serum  pniportionally  increased.  The  sute  of  the  aystem 
in  whieh  this  form  of  dropsy  tuually  comes  on,  and  the 
causes  which  most  frequcntl>  ami  (ili\ iuu>ly  iiiducu  it,  are 
supposed  to  conduce  otiually  to  this,  luurbid  >.taie  <if  ihe 
ojn  uiiiiii  ^  \is*i'ls  and  the  contained  blood.  Tlie  stale  of 
the  sysiuiii  HI  whu-h  it  comes  on  is  that  of  extreme  debility, 
however  induce  1 :  but  its  ordinary  exciting  causes  have  so 
obvious  and  great  a  tendency  to  exhaust  the  vital  powsi^ 
that  they  are  usually  denominated  debilitating  ceiUSSi 
such  are  fever,  wheiW  intermittent  or  continued,  eian* 
thematous  or  typhus,  long  continued  and  excessive  evaen- 
ations,  whether  of  natural  discharijes.  or  of  preternatural 
eiTusiuns  of  blood,  deficieut  or  unwholesome  diet,  diseases 
of  the  dit,'t --tivo  or^'ins,  liy  which  the  due  assimilation  of 
the  food  prevented,  uiiempenince  in  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  whence  drunkanis  of  all  kinds,  and  especi« 
ally  dram-drinkers,  so  commonly,  nay,  almost  invariably, 
die  of  dropsy. 

Tho  acute  and  inflammatory  forms  of  dropsy  ordiiunljr 
produce  increased  exhabtion  only  into  particular  parta  of 
the  body ;  but  this  state  of  general  debility  may  give  rise 
to  an  increased  exhalation  into  every  cavity  and  interstice^ 
and  thus  bring  on  a  general  drop- v.  Tlius  it  is  by  no 
moans  uncommon  to  have  at  one  and  ihe  suinc  time  effu- 
sions into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  into  that  of  the  thorax, 
into  that  of  the  abdomen,  uud  hkewise  into  the  cellular 
tissue  almost  over  thewholc  body.  In  such  cases  the  opera- 
tion of  a  general  cause  is  rendered  toanifest  by  these  several 
dropsies  increasing  in  one  part  as  they  diminisb  in  another, 
and  iliia  altemstMy  in  the  diiforcnt  parts.  TbiseoiBbinatiaa 
of  the  different  species  of  dropsy,  or  father,  as  ft  may  bs 

justly  termed,  this  utu\ers:il  dropsy,  must,  it  is  argued,  be 
referred  to  a  ^t-iieral  c  ause,  and  in  most  instances,  hardly 
any  other  can  be  thouirht  of'  hut  a  general  laxity  of  the 
exh  ilants.  It  is  tlris  whii  li  cun«ti(ute«  what  is  called  the 
hyilro|iie  diathesis,  whieli  fnfiueiUly  occurs  by  ttselt',  and 
frequently  concurring  with  other  causes,  is  specialty  that 
which  gives  them  their  full  effect.  This  state  of  the  system, 
when  it  first  comes  on.  gives  rise  to  a  disordered. enftMble^ 
and  wasted  appeamnoe  of  the  body,  whieh  is  mmmonly 
called  a  breaking  up  of  the  constitutbn,  and  is  technically 
termed  a  cachexy ;  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  it  is  usually 
followed  by  j/enmal  ilropsy. 

All  the  iicuie  uitlammatory  and  febrile  symptoms  so 
ch  ira<  teristic  of  the  other  tbrias  of  dropsy  are  of  course 
abieiit  in  this.  The  skiu,  instead  of  being  hot,  is  often  un- 
usually cold  ;  the  pulse,  instead  of  being  full  and  bard,  is 
weak,  small,  unequal,  and  rapid;  the  contraction  of  the 
he:^  is  so  feeble  that  slight  eanass  eflen  eempletely  arrest 
its  action,  and  render  it  incapable  of  carrying  on  tbecircula* 
lion,  whence  the  patient  drops  down  dead  instantaneously, 
(u  rliaps  oti  endeaV'Hirint;  to  walk  down  stairs,  or  ?  j  m  ove 
tVoiu  one  chair  to  anoilur;  the  muscles  in  geneial  are 
flaccid,  all  the  mu\enieiiis  are  weak,  irreijular,  aud  iiiici  r* 
tain,  and  all  the  actions  of  the  system  exceedingly  feeble. 

It  is  more  especially  this  last  form  of  dropsy  which  is  ii>- 
dueed  by  a  morbid  change  in  the  oonstitutbo  of  the  Uoodt 
nemelar,  «a  iaaawe  is  the  |WWilion  «f  its  serum.  Am 
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unusual  quantity  of  water  taken  into  the  body,  and  not 
earned  ofl"  by  ihu  excretory  organs,  may  pouibly  give  rise  to 
such  a  condition  of  the  blooil.  and  accordingly  it  is  said  that 
•uddenly  drinking  largo  draughts  of  very  cold  water  has 
hecn  immediately  followed  by  drupsy,  probably  from  the  cold 
piodudttg  a  constriction  of  the  excrctories ;  in  rouMsquenoa 
«f  vbldl  they  are  unable  to  euty  off  the  water  ai  itflom 
into  the  am  of  blood  ud  tiuw  to  nwintun  its  f/nfut  eon- 
ttitutioQ.  A  OTotematnnl  abandanee  of  the  mora  fluid 
parts  of  the  blood  may  nlso  accumulate  in  the  rirrulatiui^ 
mass  by  a  suppressio  n  or  diminution  of  the  ordinary  ikiucuus 
excretions.  Hcnro  the  influence  oi'  u  r  iM  aud  inoi-t  at- 
mosphere in  inducing  dropsy;  and  the  higUiy  imaortont 
influence  of  diseases  of  the  kidneys  in  producing  the  disease. 
It  is  found  that  them  an  leveral  difterent  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  of  which  diroptjr  ii  the  ordinary  result.  It  is  the 
ofllce  of  the  kidney  to  retnove  from  the  blood  » large  i>ro- 
purlion  of  its  fluid  parts ;  it  ii  an  mattHiag  and  depuratiDg 
organ  of  the  prc.ifi">t  imporlancc  Any  disorder  of  it 
■which  interferes  with  ibu  pt-'ribrm^nco  of  its  function  may 
i'j  rcfore  occasion  an  accumulation  of  the  watery  particles 
of  the  blood,  and  thus  give  ri<5e  to  dropsy  ;  and  it  is  actually 
round  that  «hen  llic  .scrri'tion  of  the  nrinc  is  sn|ipiesseu, 
the  watery  portion  of  the  blood  u  often  poured  into  some 
of  the  1  iteriial  cavitic.  Moreover,  large  abstaraetions  of 
Uood  an  frequently  followed  by  dropay/because  the  albu- 
XMft,  the  flbrin.  and  the  red  partidM  whieh  eciutitute  the 
aolkl  parts  of  the  blood  are  not  so  easily  icnowod  as  the 
serum,  and  the  superabundant  scrum  readily  pasass  off  by 
the  exbahn's  ]<ro(crnaturslly  rtrluNed  l>y  toe  debilitated 
slate  of  tlie  system  induced  by  tlio  bleeding'. 

The  parts  of  the  body  in  which  the  dropsical  effusions 
usually  collect  are  the  cavities  of  the  cranium,  chest  and 
abdomen,  and  the  interstices  of  the  cellular  tissue  diffused 
over  the  whole  body,  and  fimniog  a  constituent  element  of 
every  organ. 

The  dropaioal  fluid  itsdf  eenaisia  fat  the  moat  jwrt  of  the 
senim  of  the  blood ;  but  its  sensible  properties  and  its 

(•h<  mic:iJ  constitution  vary  excccdinply  according  to  the 
foiHi  of  ihe  disease  and  the  condition  ol"  the  capdlury  vessels 
at  the  moment  the  effusion  lakes  place.  If  the  vascular 
nction  have  been  fjrcat,  the  fluid  is  yellow  or  straw  culoured 
like  v.licy.  and  i:>  more  or  le^ia  turbid,  and  lontains  iinniile 
purt teles  of  albumen  and  tlbhu.  It*,  instead  of  excited 
vnscukr  aotk>n,  the  effusion  have  been  the  consequence 
of  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood,  the  fluid  is  dork- 
eolonred  and  turbid,  probably  from  the  admixture  of  the 
red  particles  of  the  blood.  If  the  effusion  have  talutn  place 
Terr  slowly  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  lorae  cause 
pnieressively  but  not  rapidly  impeding  tlie  circulation  m  ire 
and  more,  the  fluid  is  almost  colourless  und  Tie  irly  <!.'.s;itutc 
of  animal  ranHer.  If  the  Iluid  have  been  bmg  rel.uiied  in 
the  cavity  containing  it,  it  may  be  of  ail  colours  and  con- 
sistence, and  its  sensible  properties  may  be  infinitely  di- 
veraified,  and  tbe4o  diversities  are  apparently  increased  by 
the  admission  of  the  extenal  air  to  the  cavity  in  conse- 
quence of  the  artifleial  lanoval  of  the  fluid  by  the  operation 
called  tappini(. 

But  another  general  cause  of  dropsy  has  been  stated  to 
be,  imeimption  or  diminution  of  the  absorption  which 
Hlu'uld  take  up  the  exhaled  fluids  flrom  the  several  cavities 
and  interstices  of  the  bo<ly.  It  is  obvious  that  Bb<!orption 
may  be  diminished,  or  may  cca^e  altogether,  from  a  loss  of 
tune  in  the  proper  absorbent  vessels.  Without  doubt,  a 
certain  degree  of  tone  or  power  is  necessary  in  the  absorbent 
extromitiea  to  enable  tbem  to  perform  their  office;  and  it 
was  justly  observed  by  OuUen,  that  the  same  generaf  de- 
bility whwh  prodnesa  that  laxltv  of  the  exhalant  vessels 
which  conttitntee  the  hydropic  diathesis,  occasions  at  the 
same  time  a  lo-,*  of  tone  in  the  absorbents ;  that  therefore  a 
Inxitr  of  the  exliulants  generally  nccoropaiiies  a  loss  c^f  tune 
in  the  absorbents  ;  that  consequently  a  diminution  of  ub- 
siirntion  must  have  a  considerable  shore  in  the  production 
of  oropsy ;  and  Uiat  this  is  rendered  the  more  probable  since 
dropsies  are  often  cured  by  medicines  which  seem  to 
operat*  by  aiieiting  the  action  of  the  absorbents. 

Then  nse  BHuiy  diiMaai  of  which  dropsy  is  the  leqnan^ 
ud  the  diopey  induced  in  this  indneet  mode  ts  railed  se- 
oondary,  consecutive,  symptomatic,  or  jiassive,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Its  primary  acute  and  active  forms.  Tlie  diseases 
wbirb  precede  dropsiy  as  tlieir  (jrdinary  conicquent  have 
their  principal  seat  in  the  heart,  and  its  great  vessels,  in 
th»  luni^Ow  Urn,  ito  igiMQ,  Ow  Udim  tb*  MMWb 


and  the  ovaria.  When  dropsy  is  the  consequence  of  dis^^e 
of  the  heart,  the  signs  of  disease  of  the  heart  commonly  long 
precede  the  appearance  of  the  dropsy.  The  diseases  of  the 
heart  vliicli  most  commonly  c;ive  rise  to  dropsy  are  passive 
dilatation  of  its  muicular  iniriete*  and  ossification  of  its 
tttlvcs,  the  existence  of  which  may  be  a-scerlaiited  with 
tokmble  certainty  both  by  certain  signs  which  are  pathu- 
eoomonicof  these  orgamc  changes,  and  by  auscultation. 
yfbm  dropsy  is  the  conseouence  of  di.seaso  of  the  heart, 
the  effusion  is  commoidy  inoicated  first  by  swelling  of  the 
face,  especially  beneath  the  eyelids,  and  next  by  swelling  of 
the  fi-^^t  and  ankles,  und  of  the  bands  and  arms,  particularly 
of  tlu!  left.  As  in  the  prop:re*8  of  the  disease  the  e^!■u^^ivIn 
collects  an<l  accumulates  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  or  in 
that  of  Ihe  pericardium,  it  is  denoted  by  a  pecuhar  train  of 
symptoms  hereafter  to  be  described.  [Hydrothorax  and 
UvDXOPS  Pbiucardii.]  The  respiration  ia  alwaya  more  or 
less  embarraned;  the  horizontal  posilioa  imeaiy»  and  eAni 
impossible ;  thejndae,  whidi  is  seldom «r  iwm  aatwil.  ia 
very  variously  afleeted.  imienever  ttere  is  a  watery  swell- 
ing  of  the  face,  hands,  arms,  or  ankles,  with  an  iinpairvd 
slate  of  the  constitution,  the  consctjucnce  of  protracted  ill 
health,  and  without  manife-it  di.sea.sc  of  the  lungs,  it  may 
be  certainly  inferred  that  there  is  a  disease  of  the  liearl.  The 
dropsv  which  results  from  disease  of  the  heart  is  very  onca 
compieteiy  removed  by  appropriate  remedies.  The  effusion 
ofUn  reeuia  indeed,  and  la  again  removed,  and  this  succes- 
sive recurrence  and  mnovu  of  the  affection  takea  place 
indefinitely  until  (be  eatdiae  disease,  on  which  the effusicm 
depends  leaohta  a  poiDt  vhidi  is  w  ioiwir  conipBitibb  witli 

life. 

Disea&cs  of  the  coats  of  the  great  blood-vessels  consti- 
tuting aneurism,  ooncretions  vvitliin  their  cavities,  or  tu- 
mors of  neii^hboiiring  parts,  pressing  upon  their  trunks, 
and  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  their 
canal,  are  flrequent  causes  of  consecutive  dropsy.  Inltom* 
mation  of  the  plewalininstbe  csvitiesof  the  chest,  influi* 
mation  and  eongestion  or  the  lungs,  the  consolidalioa  or 
hepatization  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  the  obli- 
teration of  the  air-vesicles  by  the  deposition  of  tuberculous 
m  ilter,  may  give  rise  to  effusion  either  into  the  cavity  uf 
tiie  chest,  or  into  the  cellular  tissue  forming  the  parcn- 
chv  iiKi  of  the  lung*,  or  Into  the  cellular  tiMue  diAusd  orer 
the  whole  body. 

Inllammation  of  the  liver,  m  ;  i  ly  of  a  slow  or  chronic 
nature,  leading  to  a  deposition  of  adventitious  matter  in  its 
substance,  and  the  consequent  entet^meDl  ef  the  orgnn 
and  the  consolidation  of  ita  tissue,  Isaeomuon  cause  of 
dropsy,  occasioned  by  the  obatmelion  to  the  dreulation 
ihrougli  the  v  ena  portiD,  the  effusion  being  in  (lus  Ctie  ofk«n 
coiifiiiL-d  to  the  cuvity  of  the  abdomen. 

The  s])leeii,  which  oonsistsof  a  congeries  of  blood-vessels, 
and  which  is  very  apt  to  be  enlarged  and  obstntcted.  may 
occasion  effusion  into  the  abdoniaiB  in  the  aiaia  maomar  as 
disease  of  the  liver. 

The  kidneys  are  subject  both  to  functional  and  organic 
diseases,  which  are  fidbtwod  luf  effuiona  into  all  the  cavi- 
ties, in  eonseqnence  of  tfie  fhflnre  of  these  organs  le  rMnora 
from  the  rommon  ma.ss  of  blood  the  superfluous  and  MUCjous 
principles  which  it  is  their  otlice  to  eliminate. 

Dropsical  effusions  arc  often  poured  into  the  uterus  and 
ovaria,  in  consequence  of  primary  disease  la  these  organs ; 
at  otiier  times  tumors  arc  formed  within  or  attached  to 
tiicm,  which  press  upon  and  compress  the  trunks  of  neigh- 
bouring bloou-vessels,  and  thus  occasion  dropsy  by  a  sae>' 
cbanical  obstructioa  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

It  is  an  Interesting  and  important  Iket,  that  While 
in  this  disease  the  thinner  parts  of  the  blood  an-  thus 
poured  out  into  the  several  cavities  and  interstices  of 
the  body,  the  kidneys  often  rt-move  to  a  very  largo  ex- 
tent the  more  solid  portions  of  the  blood,  mora  e«>jH?- 
cially  tbo  albumen,  and  sometimes  even  the  red  par- 
ticles. Uence  tliere  arc  several  forms  of  dropsy  in  which 
the  urine  is  loaded  with  a  preternatural  quantity  of  al- 
bumen, the  preseaea  of  which  may  be  dsterted  by  the  ap- 
plicalioii  of  heat,  nitrie  or  muriatic  acids<,  alcohol,  or  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  to  the  urine,  all  of  which  coagulate  tl  • 
albumen  and  thus  render  it  visible.  But  albumen  n  iwt 
always?  contained  in  the  urine  of  dmpsical  patients.  It  is  of 
some  importance  in  practice  to  discriniinate  the  cases  with 
albuminous  urine  from  those  v\'it}ioiit  it,  since  there  arc  re- 
medies of  great  efficacy  in  the  latter  form  of  the 
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Vimid  indicate  that  dropsy  with  albuminotu  urino  has  its 
•eat  in  a  particular  set  of  organs  and  is  dependent  on  a  pe- 
culiar morbid  action  of  thciM-  1  rgiins  ;  ami  iiiiliougli  \cry 
much  still  remains  to  be  a-ciTi luiied  in  rclaiion  t>i  these 
pi)inK,  \ot  sninc  ]iro'j;ii-^  ■  ha-,  l.eon  made  at  U-ast  towards 
dctcnnining  tlte  beat  ut'iiic  inalatly,  it' not  the  naturu  of  the 
oflTeclion  when  the  urino  is  albuminous.  The  condition  of 
the  urine  in  this  respect  ou^^ht  therefore  always  to  be  ex- 
amiiwd,  because  it  muv  tliro-.v  some  light  however  small  on 
tlie  eonititutional  and  lac4  diaotder,  and  nsAy  be  iodm 
guide  to  the  judgment  m  the  Mieetion  of  remedies. 

Dropsy  is  always  a  fi)rmidablc  niid  nt'tcii  n  lii^jlily  <lan- 
gerous  disea>e.  Its  acute  form>,  tlijugli  ailenilcd  wiiJi  tlie 
most  urgent  symptoms,  are  in  general  less  unfavourable 
than  most  of  its  chronic  forms,  because  in  the  former, 
though  the  disordered  actions  may  be  very  intense  ,iiid 
dan^rous,  yet  they  arc  more  under  the  controul  of  reme- 
dial agents,  and  they  often  do  not  depend  on  any  irreparable 
nca  of  th*  eonttitaUon.  wbereaa  the  lattsr  am  tb*  and 
the  icsdit  of  deep-Mated  and  •ordy  adTaneing  diaeaae.  Of 
course  tlie  prognosis  in  any  particidar  case  must  entirely 
depend  on  the  ^^cut  and  nature  of  the  disease  of  which  it  is 
the  sequent. 

There  i-i  no  discasi- '.\  ;iti  h  rerjuircs  a  more  varied  treat- 
iiiciit  tlian  dropsy,  be  lui^c,  like  lever,  dropsy  may  e.Mst  in, 
and  be  esscntiaUy  connected  with,  diamelncaUy  opposite 
BorUd  cooditioas  of  the  system.  Dropsy  mar  depend  on  a 
•tate  of  the  aj^am,  Ibr  the  removal  of  which  all  other  reme- 
dies will  be  triad  in  TBin  nnleaa  tfieir  applkation  be  preceded 
br  a  (Ircirled  abstmotion  of  blood:  dropqr  may  depend  on  a 
^^'atc  of  the  srstem  in  which  tlie  abstraetion  of  the  smallest 
(|uaiit.tyof  blood  may  prove  almost  inslantanc<iusl\  f  ital ; 
in  the  former  case  stimulants  and  excitants  invariably  in- 
crease the  intensity  of  the  di-tease ;  in  the  latter  they  are 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  life.  On  the  clear  dis- 
eriminatien  of  those  two  different  states  of  the  system,  and 
the  two  diflerant  claMea  of  disease  to  which  they  give  ri»c, 
and  on  the  lagBcknis  doleetion  of  the  different  shades  by 
which  thev  may  appear  to  be  blended  with  and  loett  in  each 
jiher,  the' successful  treatment  of  dropsy  mainly  depends. 

I:i  llu'  acute  form  of  dropsy  dependent  on  active  inlbin- 
niaiion,  blr.Kxl-lctting  is  necessary,  just  as  it  is  in  ordinary 
intlainination,  the  quantity  of  blood  which  it  is  proper  to 
abstract  depcndinj;,  of  course,  on  the  organ  intlamcd,on  the 
intensity  or  the  iallammation,  and  on  the  strength  of  the 
constitution.  One  full  bleeding  will  commonly  sufll<>e; 
but  thara  are  nunycaiaa  in  which  its  repetition  is  indis- 
pemahla.  In  tha  great  m^oiitv  of  caaes,  however,  af\«  r 
a  fbn  bleeding  ftem  lha  aiin«  the  loeal  will  be  preferable  lo 
a  re  petit  ioiM^tbe  Eonaral  Uee^lin?. 

The  next  indication  after  bkHxl  lettiiig  is  to  equalize  the 
circulation  and  to  imuuiiL'  tho  secretions.  Tlui  is  niusl 
effectually  accompli-lieil  by  bringing  the  system  under  the 
influence  of  mercury,  by  c^ilomel  combined  with  .James's 
Powder  or  with  opium,'  and  this  treatment  may  be  con- 
jaine<l  with  diuretics,  of  which  digitaiUa  ii  the  best. 

In  the  subacute  form  the  aama  general  phin  of  treat- 
ment is  neeessarr.  but  it  can  by  no  means  b«  carried  to  the 
same  extent,  and  in  each  mdividual  caae  the  upUoatien  of 
the  renie<lies,einploye<l  must  of  course  be  modlBod  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  that  case. 

In  tho  clironic,  passive,  or  asthenic  lurm,  life  would  be 
deatramdby  the  eiuplovmcnt  of  the  reuiuliLs  wUwh  alone 
areemcadotts  in  the  acute  form.  In  this  dubihtatcil  state 
of  the  tyatem  the  abstraction  of  the  smallest  quantity  of 
blood  it  mghly  pernicious.  The  safer  and  the  most  efficient 
reraedies  in  this  Ibrm  of  the  disease  are  tonie<  the  laxatives 
f  illrrl  dcobstmonts,  taraxacum,  mild  uniilitating  doses  of 
mercury,  and  iodine,  particularly  in  the  fbrm  of  the  hydrio- 
datc  uf  jv-jta-vs. 

The  iiiily  i  lfectual  treatment  of  consecutive  dropsy  is  that 
vi  hirh  is  proper  to  the  removal  of  the  primary  disease.  Hut 
the  detection  of  the  true  seat  and  nature  of  those  organic 
diseasea  which  are  antaoadent  to  dropsy  is  often  a  matter 
of  extreme  diffieol^,  requirin;  patient  and  acute  investiga- 
tion, and  an  estenaiTe  and  precise  acquaintance  with  patho- 
1  vj  V.  And  the  treatment  of  the  diaeaae  when  aieartained, 
thV  selection  of  the  appropriate  remedies  and  the  employ- 
ment of  these  with  due,  and  only  with  due,  activity  and 
viiour,  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  task,  sometimes  rewarded, 
■when  performed  with  sagacity  and  skill,  with  a  degree  of 
success  not  to  have  been  anticipated.   It  is  pre-eminently 
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sician  lavea,  when  the  ignorant,  careless,  and  routine  prac- 
titioner destroys.  [HvnliOCBKtALUs,  Hydrops  Pericar- 
nii,  llvnRHTH<iR\x,  &c.] 

DUOPWORT,  a  poisonous  wild  umbelliferous  plant, 
with  lle-!iy-rini;cred  roots,  inhabiting  ditches  and  wet  places. 
It  has  been  .sonictimea  sold  fraudulently  by  itinerant 
gardeners  as  a  new  apaeiea  of  dahlia.  Ill  tMiynj^n^i  BBine 
is  CEnanlho  crocata. 

DROSERA'CEiE.  a  natural  order  of  albuminous  exoge- 
nous phinta,  eooHsting  of  marsh  herbs,  whose  leaves  are 
usually  eorered  with  glands  or  glandular  hairs,  and  whose 
llowcrs  aR»  arranged  in  circinato  racemes.  Tlu«  calyx 
consists  of  five  sepals:  there  are  five  petals,  five  or  ten  hy- 
po^ty  nous  stamens,  a  one-relled  many-seeded  capsular  fruit, 
and  minute  seeds,  having  an  embry  o  lying  at  the  base  of  a 
large  quantity  of  albumen.  There  ore  many  i^pecies  of  the 
genus  drusera,  called  in  Bnglish  sundews,  more  remarkaUe 
for  the  singular  structure  of  thiur  glandular  haiiinem  than 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flowen»  and  of  DO  known  nie.  A 
few  other  Kttle-known  genera  aie  aasoeMed  withit;  and 
it  is  vrobable  that  dionara  [Dioivxa],  whose  singular  irri- 
table leaves  have  much  analogy  with  those  of  drosera,  alio 
firms  a  ]-art  of  the  order,  notwilhstaiidiiig  tts  indahiseeat 

fruit  and  erect  veriialiun. 

De  Candolle  havim:;  inexactly  described  the  embryo  as 
lying  in  the  axis  of  the  albumen,  the  true  affinities  of  the 
order  were  overlooked;  they  have  lately  however  been 
more  correctly  detotmined  to  be  with  CoDbalotacem  and 
Fnincoaeam  mther  Ihaa  viUi  YULum,  Polygalacea^  ok 
FraalwDlacem. 


A  plaalor  OroMra  rataodiColij.  1,  ■  enmplcle  flnwrrna^niAed:  S. arip* 
eap»ulc  iiiiu[Pil<Hl— ll>*  trrdtmn  iMB  twtwMU  Ihc  Yal<norttec>|wiila ;  3,* 
Mnl  Tfry  mach  nia^nlAcd — til*  daik  ipan  in  Um  inul<U«iitlMBiicl*M.llM 
renalnapr  it  a  torn*  int»gaaMKt  Itet  illVMUU«M«4|  4»atMinariha 

nurirui  •till  Htan  maf uiii«a»-|Nts  iWsrfanle  ilMlyltJaaawMte|vlsHMi 

at  tlia  baw  of  tlia  albumeii.. 

DROWNING,  the  state  of  asphyxia  [AspmrxiA]  pro- 
diice<l  \i\  '-hr  immersion  of  the  body  under  water.  When 
a  warm  iili)nrl,d  animal  Ls  immersed  under  water,  ond 
fori  ibly  ri!laiiud  there,  ho  immediately  begins  to  struggle 
violently,  and  uses  every  effort  to  rise  to  the  surface.  These 
struggles  are  not  at  first  the  result  of  t>ain.  but  of  fear.  It 
is  proved  by  direct  experiment  that  toe  obstruction  to  the 
respiration  which  produces  pain  does  not  come  on  tat  com 
time.  The  point  of  time  when  the  painftd  impadimart  lo 
rcs[)iration  occurs  it  well  eaeertainea.  For  the  reason  aa- 
siRiicd  in  the  article  AsruYXH,  in  the  space  of  three  quar- 
ters of  a  minute  a  violent  effort  is  made  to  inspire,  to 
MQiaAtlw  linpiiithirii^  M  iwoir  ott  anlnr.  Bfvy 
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•fltet  to'  inqtifs  is  ibUowed  hf  «  eomspondtog  tliit  to 
•spin.  At  each  expintbn  «  tnail  quantity  of  air  is 
pel  ccd  from  the  lunjjs,  and  is  swn  under  the  surfai-o  of  the 
water  in  the  form  <»f  buMiU's;  for  although  the  water  ex- 
dudes  the  air  from  cnicritig  iho  luii^^,  nutwnh^uuidinc;  tho 
most  violent  eflbrts  to  in-jpire,  yet  it  (  annul  i)reveiii  s unc 
portion  of  air  from  ht;iii<:  cxpcllt  il  I'loin  the  luu^'s  by  the 
violent  ciVorts  lo  cxpiie.  The  ultiinaie  result  of  tliese  re- 
pealed and  violent  cxinritionB  is  greatly  to  duninish  the 
bulk  of  th«  lunoa,  una  lo  brins  ihciu  to  the  utmost  degree 
of  oollapae  to  wnieh  it  w  posfttlde  to  reduce  them  by  any 
>-oluntary  or  instinctivo  eflorts  which  tJio  nimH  ia  wpiible 
of  makinii^. 

When  a  hitnrin  ln'irif,'  i-  dr  Aviu^d  b\  accident,  if  the  full 
has  been  from  a  chum'I.m  ulilf  hi'i^lit  and  the  water  is  not 
of  very  fjreat  deptli,  thr  h  kU  i>  precipitated  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ^^ale^:  it  then  quit  kly  nmea  Ut  the  surfuce,  partly 
btt  ausc  the  specific  gravity  of  iho  body,  when  the  luni^ 
are  full  of  air.  less  than  that  of  water,  and  partly  because 
tho  body  ia  tendered  attU  lighter  by  the  air,  always  MOAOiitit- 
in^  to  a  consirlerabte  quantity,  which  is  colleclod  and  re- 
tained in  the  cloth««.  If  the  penon  be  not  able  to  swim, 
he  gciiendly  i»tniL;(.';!L'-t  \ioIfiu!y.  and  prol>;itdv  st  roanT^;  by 
these  efforts  the  iuug.s  an-  parlly  i  inptied  of  llie  an-  they 
ermfained,  tho  oomparattv  i-  w  '  :  f  the  body  is  incrLascd, 
and  e  insequcntly  it  attain  siukn  to  tho  bottom,  but  it  soon 
a$;nin  ri^ie.s  and  this  alternate  rising  and  sinking  may  occur 
Mjveral  times  in  succession.  Whenever  the  body  comes  lo 
the  aurfaco  and  tho  mouth  is  above  water,  the  painful  im- 
padinioot  to  reapiralion  ptodurea  an  instinctivo  ofEgrt  to 
inspire,  and  a  hurried  gasp  is  made  to  obtain  air.  But 
of^en  the  moutii  is  not  sufficiently  above  the  Kurfnce  of  the 
vrntor  to  ohtajn  air  without  respiring  a  quantity  of  water 
along  with  it;  but  tho  qu.mtii)  of  water  recLivcd  in  thi- 
i;iai)nor  U  never  great,  pmbiiltly  not  more  than  is  cxiu'lli'd 
by  the  cough  excited  by  ilu'  irritation  of  the  (glottis  ni  con- 
>^^>  r|ncnce  of  the  contact  of  the  water  and  by  the  subsequent 
evpiratian.  Every  instant  the  body  remains  in  the  water, 
for  the  reasons  immediately  \'t  he  assigned,  the  nowcni  of 
sensation  and  of  Toluntaiv  motion  rapidly  diminlui,  and  at 
length.  perHectly  iiumuible  and  motionless,  it  remains  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  whore,,  if  wholly  undisturbed,  it 
continues  until  the  disengagement  of  vari<iuft  gases  in  the 
pr jgre-i*  of  putrefartmn  ruuilern  tt  u^'mu  ^pccilK  ally  lighter 
than  water,  rm  l  linriL;,  it  once  inore  to  the  surfiue. 

The  idiange  in  the  system  produced  by  continued  sub- 
nicn-ion,  the  consequent  suspension  of  respiration,  and  the 
iieeessary  extinction  of  lifit,  ore  all  refertiblo  to  one  patho- 
logical condition,  namely,  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
hltKxI.  The  water  picventa  any  portion  of  air  from  enter- 
ing by  the  trachea  to  the  air  vesioles  of  the  lungs ;  con- 
sequently no  air  comes  in  con! act  with  the  venous  bluod 
contained  in  the  capillary  braiuiie^  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
which  are  spiea  l  out  u;i 'O  llii-«;s'.l  of  t lie-,*' air  \e-icle-i ; 
the  venous  \>\<j\n\  wiiich  flows  lu  ihc  i.ni^s  is  thereltJie  la- 
capalile  of  being  converted  into  arterial  hlood,  whence  the 
luugs  can  deliver  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  only  venous 
blood  to  be  sc^nt  out  to  the  system.  As  (he  circuhition  goes 
on,  all  the  arterial  blood  in  the  body  is  at  length  converted 
into  renous,  and  fiowa  into  tiie  ereat  venous  trunks  of  the 
system,  by  which  it  is  roturnod  to  tho  right  side  of  the 
hetirt,  and  thence  to  the  hmg^.  where  it  undergoes  no 
( h:ui<,'e,  hut  remains  venous  Tlie-e  currents  of  venous 
blood,  and  of  venous  blood  oi.'.y.  aie  successively  sent  out 
to  the  s\stem.  But  venou>  b!  joI  is  mr.ip.itjie  nf  niaiiUain- 
ing  the  aciioti  and  vitality  of  llic  braiii  and  spinal  cord  of 
llie  heart,  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  or  of  any  organ  of  the 
botly,  and  conscquenily,  when  nothing  but  venous  blood 
cireulatci  in  the  syittctn,  the  death  of  all  the  organs  is  the 
stire  and  quick  result,  and  the  organs  die  ui  the  order  tlhd 
mode  already  described.  [Asfhtxia.] 

Taking  the  average  of  i  ..roat  nuuil-er  of  evi  i  rinjcnts,  it 
U  fniud  that  when  an  am  iial  is  forcibly  niid  continuously 
held  under  \v.Ltor.  the  blood  in  thearterf  -  I  isl-,  its  \crtni- 
ion  colour,  and  begins  to  grow  venous  in  ihe  bpace  of  three 
'[iiarters  of  a  minute.  In  one  mmnte  and  a  quarter  it  is 
(ihviiuisly  dark.  In  one  minute  and  ti  half,  no  difference 
cm  he  distinguished  botwean  the  blugd  in  tlio  arteries  and 
the  blood  in  theveina;  oonaaquently,  in  an  animal  that  is 
aubmersad  and  that  neTer  rtsea  to  the  surfiice,  tho  system  is 
brought  oornpletcl'.  <in:!<  r  ilie  inMuonce  of  venous  blood  in 
tl»  suBce  of  uue  minuie  and  a  halA  and  though  the  body 
fbooM  remain  under  water       an  haat,  the  blood  doos 


noi  toeoBM  wmMf  darker,  becausa  it  ean  only  be  com- 
pletely venooa. 
Circumstances  may  make  a  ftw  aaeonda  diffennoe  in 

roii;ard  to  the  point  of  time  wlten  %h«*e  phenomena  take 
I'lare.  If  for  example  an  aiiiina!  be  solinier-ed  .it  tlie  in- 
stant of  cx])iraliou,  ihu  fuiour  of  liiu  Lluuil  i»  lust  sutnetthat 
suoner  ilian  when  it  is  submcrsetl  at  tho  instant  of  inspiia- 
tii'n.  and  if  the  animal  be  much  alarmed  and  btrugule 
Moleiilly,  the  change  takes  place  with  greater  rapidity  ;  but 
the  differenee  from  any  cause  of  this  kind  never  amounts  to 
mom  than  a  turn  seconds.  Age  how  ever  is  capable  of  effect* 
ing  n  nam  imnarkai  le  diderenoa.  It  is  proved  by  nunie* 
rous  and  aeeuiate  cxpenmenta  that  the  younger  the  ammal 
the  longer  it  can  Uvc  uiien  deprived  of  air  by  submeisiun. 
If,  as  Is  commonly  the  <  a<ie.  an  adult  warni-bloixled  uiiiiiial 
be  urecoM-rably  dead  in  the  siJ.u  t;  <if  l.'ur  imn.ites  afier 
c<o)uplete  and  continuous  subinet  !>K>it,  ait  aaiuiul  of  the  t-aiae 
species  only  a  few  days  old  will  live  twelve  minutes.  A 
pup  will  live  considerably  longer  than  a  youne  dog,  a  youug 
hmfsr  than  a  roidditt  ngod  diqg;  and  a  middle  aged  unger 
than  an  old  dog. 

Sensibility  end  the  poww  of  voluntarf  motion  are  di- 
minished  the  nioiui  nt  the  arterial  blood  begins  to  lo*e  its 
vermilion  colour ;  an  animal  is  completely  insensible,  and 
h.is  wholly  lost  all  jiower  of \oUailary  iiiiiii  jii.  that  is,  it  is 
III  a  state  of  apparent  death,  as»i>ou  t!ie  arienal  biuiid  is 
completely  venous.  In  one  minute  and  a  h  lif,  then,  after 
complete  atid  oontinuous  submersion,  animal  life  is  com- 
pictely  extingniafaod.  But  by  the  pmnnpt  and  vi^^oioua  use 
of  the  appropriato  remedies  tneorory  lipom  this  state  ia 
possible;  oeeause  tho  organie  flineHona  go  on  ibr  s  eon- 
siderable  period  oAcr  apparent  death,  and  death  ia  not  real 
until  the  organie  functions  have  wholly  ceased.  Nevcrthe 
less,  thon^h  the  organic  funeiions  may  continue  for  an  in- 
detinito  period  alter  liur  animal  functions  arc  extinguished, 
from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  or  mure,  yet,  in  no 
instance  in  whirh  the  experimool  has  been  foiily  tried  has 
any  adult  warm-blood  animal  thallns  boon  completely  and 
coniinuously  aubmocsed  for  the  apaee  of  four  minutes  been 
capable  of  reauacitation,  though  all  the  means  of  realuring 
animation  may  have  been  instantaneously  and  most' aetivdy 
and  judiciously  employed.  Accordingly  it  is  Ibund  in  prae> 
tiee  that  the  iuimi  I ;  1 1  „■  ,nd  vii;orou*  use  of  the  In no  jiis 
for  restoring  aniiniia,.o  ^rften  f.iil  when  the  |>ersou  has  not 
been  in  tlic  water  more  tluin  four  minutes.  In  geiieial. 
however,  if  the  btxly  lius  not  been  in  the  water  longer  than 
fi-om  five  to  eight  minutes,  tho  prompt  and  porso\  ei  ing  ii^e 
of  Ihe  proper  means  fur  restoring  animal i.m  wiU  i  a^.I  ; 
no  doubt,  because  in  some  one  of  or  m  all  ili<'  tuno  in  it 
tho  body  has  come  to  the  surfkoe  air  has  been  obloiaed  aud 
conveyed  to  tlM  hmga  in  the  hurried  gusp  instinctively 
made  at  those  moments.  Stdl  it  is  excee<luigly  rate  that 
persons  are  recovered  who  have  been  in  the  water  lifieeo 
niinvites;  oeiasiona ii>  however  animation  is  ri-.lo.ed  .ifler 
a  submersion  of  tvNeniy  iiuiiuies,  or  even  half  an  hour ;  and 
app.irenily  luiilieiiticated  cases  are  on  reconl  in  which 
resuscitation  was  accomplished  after  the  body  had  been  at 
the  water  for  three-fourths  of  an  hour.  In  thcso  cases,  cir- 
cumstances must  have  &voured  the  oocasional  inspiration 
of  air ;  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  life  can  hove  been  main- 
tained so  long  unless  the  individual  had  breathed  at 
intervals  during  the  time;  and  us  none  can  tell  what  cir- 
cumstances ma>  have  oi  i  urred  fa\in  raljl.j  t..  iUe  insjDr.it  luu 
of  air,  it  is  an  luiijuruine  duly  in  all  ca.<^>s  to  KH>n  to  the 
proper  means  for  restoring  animation  with  all  the  promp- 
titude and  energy  possible. 

When  a  person  who  bos  been  drowned,  v\ho  was  pre- 
viously in  a  slate  of  sound  health,  is  taken  out  of  tlw  wetcr, 
the  appoanmoaa  presented  by  the  body  are  the  Ibllow- 

e  whole  of  the  external  sarfkcc  is  cold ;  the  colour  of 
tlie  ^'riin  is  palliil,  evcepiin^  in  '.Le  p  irl»  wheie  it  is  livid 
laihur  thau  palhd,  a*  lu  tlic  fiec,  Inch  is  uiway.s  cither 
entirely  pale  or  slightly  livid.  The  eyes  arc  hidf  open,  utid 
thn  pupils  much  dilated.  °i  he  mouth  aiid  ihe  nostrils  con- 
tain  a  great  deal  of  frothy  tluid.  A  hit^M  (juuiitity  of  the 
same  kind  of  tluid  is  contained  hi  tho  trachea,  the  bronchial 
tubes,  and  the  air  vesicles  of  I  lie  lungs.  The  tongue  is 
prouuded  between  the  leeib,  and  approaclies  to  the  ui^der 
edge  of  the  bps.  The  whole  head  is  sometimes  much  swol- 
len, and  tho  features  occasionally  present  tin:  njipe-.r n;  of 
ihsm  of  a  penH^j  who  bos  diud  from  apoplexy;  and  this  is 
Mjd  to  be  partamlwly  tb»  wsq  with  ttaeao  who  have  Uikn, 
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bto  tin  water  in  a  itate  of  intoxiestioii.  It  la  usaally  eon- 

iidered  as  a  sign  that  a  ptTson  has  been  drowned  while 
living,  and  Ihal  the  body  lias  not  been  thrown  into  the 
watm  .itiL'r  'tealh,  that  the  ends  of  ihe  fingers  aro  fxio 
riated,  and  that  there  iti  a  collection  ot  dirt  or  sand  under 
the  nails,  appearances  resulting  from  the  cffbrta  which  the 
drowning  person  has  made  to  avert  his  impending  fate ; 
but  if  the  water  be  deep,  do  appearance  of  this  kind!  is  pre- 
Bent.  Iwcauae  tbe  power  of  itni^ling  i»  over  befora  the 
body  ttiuehes  the  ground,  aod  a  pteson  in  the  iteta  of  tn- 
toxication,  who  falls  into  deep  water,  may  expire  wjdMmt 
the  power  to  niukc  a  sinfjlc  effort  to  save  himself. 

With  reuard  i'^  ilu'  mtoinal  >ir(^;ui>,  the  heart  an'l  ii'^ 
gre-M  hlood-vesistU  are  always  I'uuiid  preteniaturallv  loaded 
V.  til  I laik  coloured  blood,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  heart  seems  completely  to  fill  the  bag  of  the  pericar- 
dium. Tliis  accumulation  of  bimck  blood  is  always  on  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  which  mtially  oontaina  abmewhat 
more  than  double  the  quantity  contained  in  the  left  ea- 
Titles. 

The  lungs  arc  invariably  very  much  reduced  in  volume, 

and  ar-'  <  \r.  i  <l:in:ly  loaili  <l  with  black  Mond.  Bo'.h  tliL- 
pulmDUury  Hrleneis  uad  viuis  are  likewise  dihUindc'd  with 
olack  blo.id. 

The  substance  of  the  brain  i«  ofa  darker  colour  than  na- 
tural, and  its  vcsscb  are  eommonlj  turj^U  with  black  blood; 
but  Eometiroea  tbe  tuigeaoenee  of  the  cerebral  blood-vevela 
ia  not  in  proportion  to  the  aocumulatwn  of  blood  in  the 
other  organs. 

There  is  always  a  quantity  of  water  mixctl  with  frothy 
mnlti  r  ill  llic  I:u<-|hm  and  Ijrmiflii.  Occasionally  this 
fri  tln  -iii.itter  k  uu.\ki1  viuh  blujil.  The  quantity  Mines  a 
gi  111  (1(  ,;i  in  diM'eicnt  fuses,  but  it  is  never  very  gi<  at.  At 
one  time  it  was  thou|c;ht  to  lx>  so  greot  as  to  be  the  cause  of 
death  in  drowning.  It  was  conceived  tlsat  tho  water  flows 
into  the  lun^  by  the  trachea  in  such  abundance  as  to  occa- 
aion  asphyxia.  The  controverey  which  n-as  lung  agitated 
on  this  point  b  now  set  at  rest  by  numerous  and  accurate 
experiments,  which  demonstmle  that  only  a  ^"ory  incon- 
st<l<  i.ihic  (|uiittiiv  uTw  iU-r  enters  tbe  tradieai  and  never 

sudiCieiil  to  iir:a^iiin  "iiMili. 

A  himilur  r  iii;rMM-i-.y  prevailed  on  die  qn-stioi!  wliethcr 
water  enti  is  tlif  ^  llIll  M•h,  which  is  now  e«iuallv  <letided  in 
the  ne:^ativf  It  i-.  ]  r  ued  beyond  all  doubt  that  no  water 
passes  into  the  stomach,  or  at  least  that  no  quantity  enters 
It  cajiable  of  contribuiiu};  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the 
<hlal  event  The  establislunent  of  this  point  is  important, 
because  the  eonlrary  notion  had  led  to  the  adoption  of  most 
pernicious  practices.  With  a  view  of  evaeimtiiig  the  water 
supposed  to  be  accumulated  in  the  lungs  uiul  sti  inacb,  the 
bodies  of  tin-  liiu  .Mu  il,  when  taken  out  of  tin-  v  . l  i  t.  \h.'h> 
held  up  by  the  heeb,  rolled  on  barrels,  and  ^ubjecied  to 
Other  piaciices  calculated  rapidly  to  extinguish  any  remain- 
ing sporii  of  life;  and  thuutih  the  notion  which  led  to 
these  abaurd  praelieea  is  exploded,  the  practices  themselves 
continue.  In  a  paper  published  in  the  '  Medical  Reposi- 
tory' for  July,  18*4,  Mr.  D.  Johnson,  surgeon,  Farrinndon, 
in  detailinjt  a  case  ff  su-|i<  ti  led  animation  in  a  seaman 
who  had  fallen  from  a  ya,  '!  u  ui  into  the  sea  when  the  ship 
was  going  at  the  rate  mI'  nine  knots  and  a  halt"  ]>er  hour, 
and  was  afterwards  iiieke^i  up  in  an  instii^ible  state,  says, 
•  When  brought  on  board  the  ship  he  sIioxm  il  no  si^is  <  )■ 
life.  I  had  him  immediately  suspended  with  his  head 
downwards,  and  well  shaken  for  a  minute  or  two.  He  was 
then  laid  on  the  cabin-table,  and  rubbed  all  oTer  by  two  or 
three  men  with  flannels,  fte.  T^rtarized  antimony  was 
rublicd  into  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  tobacco-smoke 
blown  into  the  mouth  and  nostrils.'  Short  of  decapitation 
no  experiments  could  l>e  <I'M<ed  better  calctdatoa  to  de- 
stroy tlie  snuillest  chance  ol"  ic.-uscilalion. 

The  proper  remedies  fur  the  recovery  of  the  ilrowncd  are 
few  and  simple.  The  body,  placed  on  a  bed-chair,  shouUi 
be  rerooted  to  the  teemving  nouae  or  any  place  where  tho 
nonvenieneea  reaoired  may  bo  most  easily  obtained.  Tho 
wet  clothes  should  be  stripped  off  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
body  well  dried  and  surrounded  by  warm  air,  if  it  can  be 
rea'lily  procured,  by  the  portable  warm  air  bath,  of  which 
tliere  i>;i^^t.t  ti>  he  Miie  at  every  icceiving  bouse.  At  first  the 
healcl  air  sheuld  only  be  a  few  degrees  above  the  tempera- 
ture ot"  t!ie  Ijody,  and  the  heat,  which  ought  always  to  !>c 
aMcertained  by  a  thermometer,  should  be  aubsequenih  in- 
cmsed  with  caution.  Tlie  bbdv  being  thus  surrounded  wit  li 
WMltt  aiif  arti&oial  ta^ntton  slwuld  be  perfonned  without 


the  delay  of  a  moment,  and  this  should  be  a^slsled  Uy  el«xs- 
tricity  applied  at  first  in  the  f  rni  of  very  gentle  shocks. 

By  the  application  of  heat  the  capillary  blood-vessels  art 
stimulated  to  action,  the  <leterniination  of  blood  towards  tht 
external  surfai  o  of  the  body  is  favoured,  and  tho  interna, 
organs  arc  thus  relieved  of  their  oppressive  load.  By  artifl 
cial  respiration  the  cavity  of  the  cbeitia  enlarged,  the  eel- 
lapsed  state  of  tlie  lun^s  is  removed,  and  atnospherie  air. 
toe  great  agent  needed  fi>r  the  decarbonization  of  the  blood, 
and  on  the  want  of  which  all  the  dangerous  phenomena  ol 
drowning;  depend,  is  transmittal  to  the  lui;;>  and  brought 
into  eoiitact  vulh  the  venalize<l  blood.  Hy  I'lei  tncity  the 
oitraiis  which  carry  un  the  mechanical  pari  ol  respiration, 
tiiat  IS,  thos«  which  alternately  enlarge  and  diminish  the 
capacity  of  the  thorax  are  roused  and  excited  to  rcsurao 
their  natural  action.  l*hore  are  some  few  other  useful  auxil- 
iaries, but  so  important  and  efficaoious  are  these  three  pow- 
erflil  agents,  when  judieioualy  and  peeMverinaly  employed, 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  the  only  remedies  worth  re- 
garding. But  unfortunataly  they  are  as  potent  for  evil  as  for 
good.  A  slight  mismanagement  of  any  of  them  may  utterly 
(lesiruT  that  life  which  tho  delicate  and  skilful  use  ol  it  would 
have  reanimaled.  It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  enter 
into  a  detail  >if'  the  dantcers  with  which  the  incautious  em- 
pluvment  of  these  powerful  remedies  is  fraught,  or  minutely 
to  cletail  tlie  mode  in  which  they  ought  to  be  applied  111 
practice.  It  ia  a  aubiaet  which  deserraa  much  greater  at- 
tention Aan  It  baa  nitberlo  reeeiTed.  The  apparatus  fbr 
heating  tlio  bo<Hos  of  the  drowned,  fur  the  artificial  inflation 
of  the  lungs,  and  for  the  application  of  electricity,  arc 
husceptiblo  of  vast  improvement  both  with  reii  reiK  eto  tin; 
efficacy  and  tho  safety  of  these  remedies ;  and  ttiei  e  are  lew 
srhjo'  ts  to  whieh  mechanical  genius  and  sciciinni'  know- 
ledge could  be  applied  with  greater  pros|>cct  of  coiifernog 
signal  service  on  inatikmd. 

DRUIDICAL  BUILDINGS.  [ATUonYi  Carnac; 
Stokkhenoe.] 

DRUIDS.  [Britamnia.] 

DRUM,  a  pulsatUe  musical  instrument,  of  which  there 
are  three  kind-, — the  i<ide  Drum;  tho  Hase  or  Turhhh 
Drum  :  and  the  I)  nihle  Drum.  The  first  is  a  cylinder,  for- 
merly of  wuod,  hut  now  insai  iaUU  of  luLi-^i.  en  i  ai  h  end  (d 
which  IS  H  hoop  ctincreil  with  vellum  or  parchment.  This  is 
the  ordinary  legimeiitul  drum.  Tho  >ccoiid  is  formed  as  the 
first,  but  of  oak,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  u^•ed,  not  in 
conjunction  with  the  fifes,  but  as  part  of  the  regimental 
band.  It  is  liitewise  employed  occa-^ionally  in  tin-  orchestra. 
The  third  is  made  of  cupper,  nearly  hemisphcricul,  eo^vred 
with  a  strong  head  of  calf's  skin,  and  siaiui-  mi  (liree  iron 
logs.  The  Dtiuble  Drums  vary  in  dmiensious,  liom  nuioteen 
inches  to  three  fe<  t  in  dianu-tor.  They  are  always  in  pairs, 
and  arc  tuneJ,  by  means  ol  many  screws  which  tighten  the 
head,  to  tho  key-note  and  the  fourth  below.  Very  recently, 
however,  a  most  decided  improvement  has  been  effected  in 
the  of  tuninig  these  instruments.    By  means  of  a 

lerer  opentiDg  on  aaveial  hooks  which  act  simulianeDualy 
on  Uie  head,  or  lioop  en  whieh  the  skin  la  strained,  the 
tuning  is  i>«rf  )rmcd  at  once,  and  with  aueh  rapidity,  that, 
in  our  prusciu  e.  the  melody  of '  God  save  the  King  was  per- 
formed on  a  single  drum  in  a  time  not  much  slower  than 
that  usually  adopted.  A  patent  has  Wn  obtained  hy  the 
ini;enioiis  im-chani-st  (Mr.  Corneli»i;>  Ward)  to  whom  we  aie 
indebted  for  this  useful  invention;  and  it  ia  to  be  presumed 
that  in  futuw  all  doobla  drums  will  be  constructed  on  his 
nrincipto. 

DRUll  tDom.] 

DRUMMOND,  WIUJAM,  the  son  of  Sir  William 
Druramond  of  Hawthoriidon,  was  born  December  13.  1 585. 
He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  -ludieil  civil  law  m 
France.  On  his  father's  death,  in  J'  lo,  he  relinquished 
his  profession  and  devoted  hmiselt'  to  liter  iry  inirsuits  at 
his  ]  aternal  ratinsion  of  Hawihorndeu.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, « xpt-rienco  that  freedom  from  trials  which  he  had 

Srobably  anticipated  in  his  retirement.  His  betrothed  brido 
ied  on  the  eve  of  their  marriagn;  and  in  order  to  <livcrt 
his  thoughts  firom  brooding  over  this  deep  and  bitter  af- 
fliction, no  undertook  a  tonr  which  lasted  eight  ycar% 
during  which  time  he  visited  nerniany,  France,  and  Italy, 
and  colkcte<l  a  lihrary  of  t:ieat  value,  'of  which  part  is  now 
in  tlu^jHis-essioii  of  lhcinii\er-ilv  of  Kiiieburgh.  In  his'l.Wh 
year  lie  married  a  lady  uho-o  taueied  lik'  tic**  to  the  former 
uhject  of  his  affections  is  said  to  Inve  <  ,.n-tiiiiie.i  [u-r  elii.  f 

attxactiaa  for  hist.  When  tbe  civil  nor  bcuku  out,  his 
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iwIitiMil  bias  expMAd  bira  fa  grierooa  ranoyttncos,  particu* 
farly  that  of  hvma  compelled  to  supply  his  quota  of  men 
to  serve  against  the  kin?.  This,  anii  regret  for  Charles's 
death,  shortened  iiiiil  cinbittered  bisdBjn,«ld  b*  disd  tt 
Ilawthnrnik'U,  December  4,  1649. 

Suuthuy  lias  obsc^^-ed  that  be  was  the  first  Scotch  poet 
who  wrote  w«U  in  English.  A  comparison  of  his  works 
with  thoae  of  hit  pre<lcres<U)r<i,  Douglas  and  Dunbar,  will 
ahoir  the  pro^reti^  mado  durine  the  sixteeolh  century 
towtrd*  fixing  and  perfecting  the  languai^e,  as  well  in  Seat- 
land  as  in  England.  Uia  sonnets,  and  indeed  nearly  all 
his  poems,  mark  strongly  that  indulgence  in  sorrow  which 
causes  it  to  take  the  furm  of  li  ilat,  ami  ns  such  conveys  a 
feeling  of  passive  plca:iuru  by  iu  txcrtisc.  The  resem- 
Manco  wliicli  liis  \ crsiilcation  presents  to  that  ot"  Milton's 
minor  poems  is  so  striking  as  only  to  require  mention  in 
order  to  be  Mikoowlcdced ;  and  ftw,  we  should  think,  could 
read  hie  poem  on  the  death  of  Prince  Henry  without  being 
ranindea  of  *  Lyeidss.'  Besides  hn  poetical  works,  be 
wrote  a  bialonr  of  the  five  Jameses,  kiB^  of  Scotland, 
sevcrnl  pamphlet*  and  tracts,  which,  with  hia  lettaSt  were 
piiblisliL'd  at  Edinburgh  in  1711«  iBhgr,  IMLuABHro- 
tpeclim  Review.,  vol.  xi.) 

DRUPA'CE.K,  the  nnrae  given  by  some  botanists  to 
that  division  of  micaceous  plants  which  comprehenda  the 

fsach,  the  cherry,  the  plum,  and  similar  fruit-bearil^  trees, 
hey  are  more  eeneraUj  called  Amygdalcn. 
DRUPE,  a  closed,  one-celled,  one  or  two-» coded  seed- 
▼eenel»  whoae  ahell  is  eompoMd  of  three  kyera,  the  outer 
neiBbranottt  or  leathery,  tm  tamer  hard  and  bony,  the 
intermediate  succulent  or  fibrous.  A  penrh,  a  chcin .  a 
mango,  are  all  fniiis  of  this  description.  A  c-(H>oa-mit  is  a 
conipuiuul  drupe,  beiii.;  futnposeil  of  thrco  cotisolidated, 
twu  of  whicli  are  abortive ;  and  a  date  is  a  spurious  drupe, 
the  hard  inner  slu'U  bein^  rcpresonted  by  a  membrano.  In 
theoT}'  the  stone  or  inner  bony  layer  of  the  shell  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  upper  side  of  a  carpellarv  leaf,  the  externa]  mem- 
hnuM  to  the  lower  suz&ca^  and  the  intermediate  pulp  or 
flbtte  to  the  paienehynia. 

«  DRUSES.  DOROU'Z,  a  people  who  inhabit  the  chain 
of  Libanus,  in  Syria,  are  under  the  government  of  their  own 
ehiefs,  and  have  a  religion  peculiar  to  themselves.  The 
vefnacular  lanj^uage  of  the  Druses  Ls  Anihie,  Although 
the  mountnincers  of  Libanus  in  peneral  oIk  v  the  miir,  or 
prince  of  the  Druses,  yet  they  are  not  all  Druinm,  but  a 
gi  I  it  pai't,  perhaps  the  greater  part,  of  them  are  Christians 
of  the  Maronite  communion,  and  belong  to  the  western,  or 
Roman  church.  [Mahonitks.]  There  are  Syrian  Greeks, 
or  Mekhites,  who  belong  to  the  veMem  church,  the 
chief  diilbrence  between  whom  and  the  Maronitcs  is,  that 
the  M.uonites  have  their  ritual  in  Syriuc,  and  the  others 
in  AiabiC.  The  Druses  live  tORethtjr  with  the  Christians  [ 
in  the  towns  and  viUasres  in  perfect  harmony,  but  without 
iii'ermarryinz  with  thcin.  The  Druses  live  chielly  in  the 
south  part  of  Libanus,  eu^t  and  south-east  of  Bciroot,  and  as 
far  south  m  the  district  of  Kasbeya,  about  the  sources  of 
the  Jotdaa.  But  the  dominion  of  the  emir  of  the  Druses 
extends  oUo  over  the  nnrth  part  of  Uhanne  as  fiur  as  tlie 
latitude  of  Tripoli,  which  part  of  the  mountains  is  chiefly 
inli.itii'cd  Iiv  ^Iaronifcs,  wli  )se  patiiarcli  resides  at  Caiiobin, 
Soiitli  ea^t  ut  Tripoli.  Towiirds  the  ea>t  the  jurisdiclion  of 
the  cinir  evteiuU  over  ])art  of  the  B*'kaa,  or  plain  intervening 
between  tlie  Libanus  and  the  Atitilibano^.  North  uf  the 
Bckan  is  the  BeIad,or  district  of  Balbek,  ^^  llich  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Mussclmans,  and  is  under  a  distinct  emir  of  Die 
Kect  of  the  Metwalis,  subject  to  the  pacha  of  Damascus;  but 
the  emir  of  the  Dmsee  appears  to  have  gained  a  ton  of 
authority  over  ttiis  dbtriet  djo  since  Burekhaidt's  time. 
The  emir  of  the  Druses  is  tributary  to  the  pachalik  of  Acre, 
on  eondition  that  no  Turk  shall  reside  within  his  territories. 
(Burckhanit,  Tntvrh  in  Syrin ;  Captain  Lifjhl's  Travels 
in  E^%f})t,  Xiibia,  tlifi  Holy  Land,  Lrlxinr,n,  and  Ct/prux  in 
lsl4.j  The  capital  of  the  emir  of  the  Druses  is  Deir  el 
Kumr,  in  a  flue  valley  on  the  west  slope  of  Libanus, 
about  eight  or  nine  hours'  ride  south-east  of  Beiroot : 
the  town  is  said  to  have  about  AOOO  inhabitants,  partly 
Dmaes  and  partly  Christians.  Tliere  are  two  Maronite 
and  two  Uelchite  oburohee  at  Deir  el  Katntr«  The 
town  b  built  in  the  Italian  ftshion,  and  b  said  to 
resemble  a  second-rate  country  town  of  Italy.  Captain 
Light  saw  about  twenty  silk  looms  at  work  ruund  one  of 
the  fi'iuares.    Tlie  emir  resides  at  the  palace  or  castle  of 

Bieddin,  about  one  houx's  lide  UomDvix  el  Kamr  •  some  of 


the  aparhnenia  of  fhe  palace  are  SmefibeA  asw^  huui. 

somcly  furnished,  paved  with  marble,  and  adorned  with  rich 
folding;  dra]>erift8  and  divans,  the  walls  inlaid  with  ivory  and 
gildini^,  and  adornc-d  with  passages  of  the  Koran  and  Scrip- 
tures m  Arabic,  in  lar^'e  endjosj^ed  gdt  charactora,  enclosed 
in  pannelf-  <if  v.irioiu  size.  The  Ri-vercnd  'William  Jowctt 
(Ckriatian  Retmrchfin  t«  Suriuu  who  visited  Btcddin  in 
I SSS,  describes  the  palace  as  Tike  a  small  town  ;  3000  rer- 
8008  ate  said  to  live  in  or  about  it,  men  of  all  trades,aaU«it^ 
scribes,  cantntcis,  bricklaycra,  blacksmiths,  breakaiaf 
horecs,  cooiu,  tobacionisf.s,  &c.  Dru.«es  and  Christifiiti 
were  intermixed  togellfrr,  and  even  Chiistian  priciLs  were 
among  tlu-  atfimhuits  ni'  (he  emir,  i-  '■aid  to  have  been 
chri.stened  ni  his.  youth,  uud  hsul  ;ii  one  time  a  coiifeiBor, 
but  of  late  showed  no  |;rcfereii<L'  t  )  luiy  rtl:gion.  atnl 
treated  alt  his  subjects,  whether  Drufcs  or  Christians,  uith 
the  same  impartiality.  The  emir  Be^hir,  as  he  vra»  cnllcJ, 
was  the  same  whom  Cantain  Light  had  seen  in  1014:  b« 
is  described  as  an  elderly  man  of  an  intelligent  and  pre- 
possessing a|iMonnre,  and  said  to  be  very  regular  and  ab- 
stemious in  nis  habits.  He  bad  come  to  the  iiovcruii;;n(y 
by  dcfcatin;;  several  competitors,  whom  he  imj  ri>  nicd  and 
put  to  dealli.  (Light's  TraitU.)  In  1822,  having  -.ui  ported 
the  rebellious  Abuallali,  pacha  of  Acre,  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Porte,  and  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  bnt  re- 
turned soon  aficr  by  the  mediation  of  Meheinet  Ali,  the 
pacha  of  Ej^vnl.  At  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Syria 
l)V  Ibrahim,  Mehcmet's  son,  the  Druses  joined  him  at  mst; 
tliej  afterwards  quarrelled  with  him ;  but  pence  amein 
now  (o  be  restored.  The  emir  has  under  hho  aeveial  tub 
ordinate  emirs,  or  local  chiefs,  in  various  districts  of  the 
mountains,  some  of  whom  are  Dru»cs  and  others  Maronitw. 
As  the  whole  population  i-^  armed  and  trained  to  the  um>  r  i" 
the  gun,  it  is  said  that  In  case  of  nee^l  the  ciiitr  can  roiiat 
in  a  very  short  lime  30,000  men  ;  hut  tliLs  must  be  onlypart 
of  the  individuals  capable  of  beanng  arms,  as  the  Maronite 
population  alone  is  said  to  be  more  than  200,000,  and  tha 
Druses  eannot  be  much  leas  in  number.  Dr.  Horn,  in  hit 
*  Visit  to  Atagoandria*  Jerusalem,  and  Damaaeu***  Lenta, 
16.1:3,  has  given  the  latost  inlbrmalioii  eoneeirniiig  tha 
Druses. 

Tlie  religion  of  the  Druses  has  lieen  a  subject  of  much 
inrjuuy,  bemg  iiunKrd  u;  a  kind  >if  iii) -tery.  The  Rev.  W. 
.lowett  had  the  following  information  iVuin  the  physician  to 
the  emir,  which  agrees  with  the  accounts  of  former  travel- 
lers. The  Druses  are  divided  into  three  e lasses:  theDjii- 
helin,  or  'the  ii^norant,'  the  partially  initiated,  and  the 
adopts,  or  fully  initiated  The  second  class  are  admitted  l» 
a  partial  knowledge  of  the  secret  doctrine ;  ibey  nuqr>if 
they  like,  return  to  the  class  of  Djahelin,  but  must  nent 
reveal  w  hat  they  know.  The  thinl  class,  or  adepts,  con- 
tinue late  together  at  their  places  of  meeting  onlhurvlay 
c\etnng<,  perforniiiig  their  ntes,  after  all  o', hers  have  I  cei 
excluded,  hbauld  they  reveal  what  they  know  they  wouM 
incur  the  penalty  of  death,  which  would  also  be  incurred 
by  any  one  who  should  turn  Mussulman  or  Christian.  Tiiey 
make  no  pnweljtea.  As  to  the  nature  of  their  secret  dcjc- 
triue,  we  nave  an  aoeount  of  it  in  De  Saey'a'Chreatomathie 
Arabe,*  vol.  iL ;  but  how  far  if  can  be  relied  upen  is 
still  &  question  with  some,  as  it  depends  \ipoii  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  books  from  whicii  de  .Sa(  y  has  extracted  it. 
(See  also  Adler's  Museum  Cii/h-o- lior:: iunu ,/ifHon\c^  ]'b2.) 
Mr.  Jowelt  sawMSS.  shown  about  >eeretly,  jiurportiiigtobe 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Druses,  and  a  set  of  ilieiu  was  offered 
to  him  for  the  pru  c  of  no  less  than  3000  dollars.  It  appcSM 
ho\\ever  pretty  certain  timl  theDi-uses  are,  or  were  un- 
ginally,  disciples  of  Uakem  biamr  XUa,  the  sixth  Fatemiia 
caliph  of  Egypt,  who  in  the  eleventh  century  nroolaiiDcd 
himself  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Divinity,  and  who  ci>U- 
blishod  a  secret  lodge  at  Cairo,  divide<l  into  nine  degrtfcs, 
the  last  of  which  taught  the  su peril iiousness  of  all  religions, 
the  iiulifference  of  human  actions,  &c.  (Von  Uaminer, 
(iVvr/i />•/(/(•  (/■■r  A-fSits.iiriPii,  1818.)  The  .•\>s;L-.>in»  ihum- 
selves  were  a  derivation  of  Hakem's  sect,  which  was  itself 
an  offshoot  of  the  great  schism  of  the  Ismaelites,  a  rcmnnnt 
of  whom  still  exists  in  Syria,  in  the  mountains  cast  of  Tot- 
tosa,  near  their  antient  stronghold  Maszyad.  (J.  F.  Ruut- 
aaati,  Miandn  Mr  U*  Imaaittt  ef  ies  Nosairis  de  Synf, 
with  notes  by  de  Saejr.)  Hakem  disappeared,  probably  by 
a.'i-'assination,  in  one  of  his  solitary  walks  near  Cairo,  but 
hiii  disciples  expect  his  return,  when  he  is  to  reign  over  the 
^»*orld.  The  Druges  are  said  to  believe  in  Irtmsmigration. 
The  story  of  their  worshipping  a  calf's  bead  ia  vaciouati 
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t<jl<l.  (Th  Sacy,  Memoire  sur  le  culte  que  let  Drmet  rendc^ni 
d  l,t  y*A'"/v?  d'un  veau,  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  the  Memotres  de  la 
done  dHutoir*  «t  de  Littiratur«  Aueimtu  de  I'lntUlut.} 
Ther  we  «lao  aeeoMd.  like  the  NoMlrit,  of  Iteentioiia  orgies 
in  their  secret  meetings,  and  jet  Mr.  Jowett  was  fold  by 
Christian  residents  that  as  soon  as  a  young  Druse  l)«C(inu-s 
iniliati-<l,  he  leaves  hi»  fonner  licentious  course  of  lifo  nntl 
becoiuci  quite  an  altcrtMl  in;in,  at  least  in  appenranii-. 
Burckhurdt  ubscrve-i  on  this  sultjn't  that  the  DniArs  rue 
more  observant  of  outward  decorum  than  of  genuine  rua- 
rality.   All  agree  however  in  saying  that  the^  arc  indus- 
triousi  bmva,  mH  hospitable:  their  country  m  a  \tioA  of 
raAige  fhmi  Tnridsh  oppression ;  they  pay  few  tUMi^  w  the 
emir  has  lands  or  domains  beloneing  to  hua*  fkom  which 
he  draws  his  chief  revenue.    Silk  is  the  staple  anicl(> 
for  exportation,  by  way  of  Ueiroot.  The  rnulherry,  tho  vine, 
the  fl^.  and  other  fruit-trtH's,  arc  ifarctl  in  tiic  lower  ndgcs  uf 
the  Libanus,  while  the  higiicr  range  affordn  go<ul  pasiures. 
Cotton  is  also  cultivated  and  manufactured.   The  plains, 
espedally  the  Bekaa,  produce  corn.  There  are  a  number  of 
eonvMlts  fcattered  about  tbe  mountains ;  there  it  a  Ma- 
tmdte  ootkge  fbr  the  study  of  Sjrriae  at  Aain  el  Warka,  and 
another  for  the  Melobite  students  at  Deir  el  Mballes. 
Burckliardt,  who  croMed  the  Libanus  in  different  directions. 
eivL-s  tlic  names  of  many  towns  or  villagi-;  inhal»ite<l  by 
l)rn*es  and  Maronites,  some  of  them  coni^iciernhlo  places, 
such  as  Iliisboya,  with  700  houses ;  Zahlc,  in  the  Uekaa, 
with  900 ;  Shirrei,  near  Tripoli,  &c.    The  Druses  dresa  dif- 
Jteently  ftora  the  Maronites:  the  men  wear  a  coarse  woollen 
hnnnfin,  or  cloak,  black,  with  white  stripes,  thrown  over  a 
wniateoat,  and  loose  breeches  of  the  same  stuff,  tied  round 
the  waist  by  a  sash  of  white  or  red  linaa  with  flnngad  ends; 
their  turban  is  swelled  out  from  the  head  into  a  shape  re- 
sembling a  turnip,  anii  flat  at  tlie  fop.    The  womnn  wear  a 
coarse  blue  jacke;  and  petucoat,  witiiout  any  >tock.in^s.  and 
their  hair  plaited  and  hanging  down  in  Uul>  Ix-liind,  When 
they  dress  they  put  on  their  bead  the  Takeel,  a  hollow  tube 
of  silver  or  tin.  from  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  8hape<l  like  a 
truncated  cone,  over  which  is  thrown  a  white  piece  of  linen, 
which  completely  enfidops  the  body ;  they  also  wear  nlm 
hobe  tied  to  their  tMMMM.  (Lidbt'a  IVnwtt^ 
DRVSUS,  CIAUanUSNBItO, son oTTRierias Claii- 

dins  Nero  and  of  Livia,  was  horn  in  the  year  38  B.C.,  throe 
months  after  his  mother's  marria(,n'  wiih  Augustus.  He 
senred  early  in  the  army,  awl  was  sent  in  17  B.C.,  with  his 
brother  Tilicrius,  against  the  Rhaeti  and  Vindcliei,  who  had 
made  an  irruption  into  Italy.  He  defeatc<l  the  iiivadns, 
panned  them  across  tho  Alps,  and  reduced  their  country. 
HofMe  eeWbtatedthi.'t  victory  in  one  of  his  finest  Odes  (lib. 
ir,  4).  Dmttts  married  Antooia  Minor,  daughter  of  An- 
tony and  OelaTia,  by  whom  he  had  Gennaniena  and  Oas- 
dius,  afterwards  emperor,  and  Livia  or  Livilla.  In  14 IMI, 
heing  sent  to  quell  an  insurrwtion  in  Gaul  occasioned  by 
the  extortions  of  theRoinon  tux  -ulhcrers  he  .sv.eceeded  liy 
his  conciliator)'  address.  In  the  tollowmg  year  he  att:u  kcd 
the  Germans,  and  carrying  the  war  beyond  the  Rh.ne.  he 
obtained  a  series  of  victories  over  tbe  Sicambri,  Cherusci, 
Catti,  and  Tencteri,  and  advanced  as  far  as  tbe  Vistirgia, 
or  Weats*  fer  winch  the  senate  bestowed  the  surname  of 
Oermanleas  upon  hhn  and  his  poeteritv.  _  In  9  b.c.  Drusus 
Ava.s  made  consul,  with  L.  Quintius  Crispuilll.  Ho  was 
sot)!)  after  M-nt  again  by  Augustus  against  the  (Sermans, 
cro-ised  the  Visurjjis,  and  atlvanced  iis  far  as  the  Albis  or 
Elbe.  He  imposed  a  ino<lerate  tribute  on  llie  Frisians,  con- 
sisting of  a  certain  quantity  i  f  hides,  which,  beinfj  afier- 
wmrds  aggravated  by  the  extortion  uf  his  huccessors,  caused 
a  nvolt  niidar  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  (Tacitus,  Ann.  iv.  72.) 
He  CMMad  a  caaal  tooe  cut.  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the 
Rhine  to  the  Yaari.  which  was  known  long  after  by  tho 
name  of  Foua  Drusi;  and  ha  akobofM  to  laiia  dykea  to 
prevent  the  inundations  of  the  Rhine,  wUeh  were  OMB- 

Eleted  by  I'avilinns  Pompeius  'jnder  the  reign  of  Nero, 
trusus  did  not  cro&»  the  Alius,  probably  because  he  thought 
he  bad  advanced  already  far  enough  :  he  retired  toward*  the 
Rhine,  but  before  he  reached  that  nver  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
thiltyt  in  consequence,  as  it  was  reportwl,  of  his  horse  fall- 
twjupon  him  aodfracturing  his  leg.  (T>ivy,  Kfnt'tmf.)  Tibe- 
xva%,  whs  wai  tent  fbr  in  haste,  and  found  his  brother  ex- 
piring, aooompanied  his  body  to  Rome,  when  his  funeral 
was  perfonned  with  the  grsatestaoteinnity.  BothAogiutus 
mod  Tiberius  delivered  orations  in  his  praise.  Drosua  was 
nueb  regretted  boili  by  the  army  ana  by  tbe  Bennaa  in 
MQaral,  who  had  formed  |pceat  expectatiomftom  his  nanfy 
P.  C,  No.  541. 


and  generous  sentiments.   One  of  bis  grandsons,  

sou  or  Germanicus  and  of  Agrippina,  was  atarved  to  <  

by  oader  of  Tiberia%  aod  Nenn  the  oUier,  wis  nut  to  death 
in  the  Idand  of  Anna. 
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DRUSUS,  the  son  of  Tiberius  by  Vipsania,  daughter  of 
Agrip]>a.  ser%'ed  with  dii>tinction  in  Pannonia  and  the  Illy- 
ricum.  and  was  consul  with  his  father  a.d.  21.  In  a  quanal 
he  had  with  the  favourite  Sqauus,  he  gave  him  a  blow  ia 
tlie  &ce ;  Scianus,  in  revenge,  aedttoed  his  wile  Livia  «r 
Livilla,  daughter  of  Dmana  the  elder  and  of  Antonia.  and 
the  guilty  pair  ffot  rid  of  Drusus  by  poison,  which  was  ad- 
mini.slered  by  the  eunuch  Ly^dus.  The  crime  remained  a 
secret  for  ei^ht  \i'ars,  when  it  was  dLncovcrcd  af/er  the 
death  of  Sejanus,  uiul  J,iMa  was  put  to  death.  (Tacitus, 
Annul) 

DRYANDK.\,  a  genus  of  Australian  shrubs,  with 
hard  dry  evergreen  serrated  leaves  and  compact  cylindrical 
clusters  of  yellow  ilowers,  seated  upon  a  flat  receptacle,  and 
surrounded  by  a  common  imhtioaiad  involucre.  It  ia  in 
the  latter  rea|ieet  that  the  genua  prindpaUy  difhra  tarn 
Bankaia. 

Tlie  speeies  arc  much  <'sfeen)ed  by  cultivators  fir  their 
beautiful  e\ergrcen  leaves.  ITicy  are  commonly  re>;iuiled 
as  greenhouse  plants,  but  will,  m  several  coses,  sur\i\e  an 
Knglisli  Winter  wiihout  injury,  if  protected  by  a  elaas  roof 
in  winter,  and  planted  among  rockwoifc  high  above  the 
dampness  of  the  level  of  the  soil. 

DRYDBN.  JOHN,  was  bom  about  the  year  1631  or 

Tradltiatt  gives  Aldwinekle  in  Northamptonshire  as  hia 

liirth-pUire  ;  hut  this  much  only  is  certain,  that  his  father, 
Ki!i-,r!ius  DriJeii,  wa.s  the  third  son  of  Sir  Erasmus  Dridcn 
of  Canons  Ashby,  in  that  i-  Minty,  who  waseriMled  a  hai  unet 
in  in  19.  The  poet  was  educated  at  Wostininsler  srliool 
under  Dr.  Busby,  and  came  up  a.s  a  Westminstot  aeholar 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridjje,  May  11,  16jO. 

Almost  the  only  notice  whu  ii  the  eollegu  archives  give 
respecting  him  is  one  dated  July  I9tb,  16S2,  whereby  be  ia 
'  put  out  of  OBunnoiia  Ibr  a  fertnight  at  least,*  oonflned  to 
walls,  and  sentenced  to  read  a  confession  of  bis  crime  at 
the  fellows*  table  during  dinner  timet. 

In  1654  bis  father's  death  put  him  in  p  -session  of  an 
estate  worth  about  fiO/.  per  annum  ;  he  did  not  iiowevcr  leave 
Cambridge  till  three  years  aiu  iwards,  when  he  was  intro- 
duced into  a  subordinate  public  office  by  hismaternal  reLnlion 
Sir  Gilbert  Pickering.  Tho  stanzas  on  Cromwell's  death, 
hi.4  first  poem  of  any  importance,  were  written  in  the  fol- 
lowing vear,  and  in  1660  he  signalized  himself  by '  Astxaa 
Redux,  a  oongratulatoiy  addroa  on  the  Restoration. 

It  seems  scarcely  worth  while  attempting  to  exeoae  tliia 
chan;jfi  of  views.  Dryden  was  yet  a  young  man,  and  had 
probably  never  before  been  in  a  situation  to  express  his 
own  opinions,  apart  from  the  influence  of  hU  kinsman;  and 
after  all,  the  lines  on  Cromwell  contain,  as  Sir  W.  .Scott 
h  is  ubserved,  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  enlo(,'y  whieh 
his  worst  enemies  could  have  denied  him.  In  the  vear 
I6G3  Dryden  began  hia  dramatic  career  with  'The  Wild 
Gallant.''  The  plague  and  fire  of  London  soon  interrupted 
him  for  a  time,  and  be  employed  Unadf  upon  his  *Bs* 
say  on  '  Dramatic  Poesy,*  a  performanea  eoBlauiiDg  mueU 
elej,'ant  writing,  and  worthy  of  notice  as  the  earliest 
regular  work  of  tbe  kind  in  our  language.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  the  deficiencies  and  mistakes  of  this  composi- 

•  TlwnNnaM'nl  tn  W««lmlD*ltT  AbWy  *ay«  lOt.  tmt      il  »m  not  pit 

op  nnllltirrniv  >T,r«  T,n.T  !(•*  .Ir  ii>i,  (hr  |«int  !•  •onie»l.ut  Joalilfnl 

t  N*hJ>'  h<-  <-".,ii)rt  S.„-  li.  11.;  -  I  I'  .inliii.li;.-  .lunn.'  tl.-  l.m.:  »«c«liiin  H  out  tn 
clean  tMit  Ihow  on  Ibe  luup«Ul»uo  h«w,  »•  now,  «lw«jr,  cUiipcd  iba 
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tton,  but  they  are  fully  oonntorbalanrad  by  that  manly 
ftTOwal — the  first  since  the  Restoration— of  tho  supremary 
<^  Bhakspeare.  About  this  timo  he  married  a  daughter  of 
the  flrwt  Ewl  of  Berkshire. 

On  the  levival  of  stags  plays  ho  cn|^'«gad  to  supphf  tbo 
Kind's  Theatre  with  three  plays  a  year,  for  the  annual  nuro 
of  3(10/-  to  100/.  Malone  ha.s  proved  that  the  nuinbor  n-ally 
pnj<luceil  «,is  fur  less  tliau  thi>i,and  dul  not  amount  to  more 
than  eighteen  in  sixteen  year*,  while  Shak^^H■al•L•  wniti', 
a'«  it  probable,  two  l^ys  a  year  for  several  years,  and 
Fletcher  with  MNistaoca  wiota  mom  ihwi  thirty  In  ten 
jresra. 

Tomuds  the  end  of  1671,  that  celebrated  attack  on  licroic 
dlUDsa  called  the  'Rsbsaml '  was  piodaeed  on  the  stof^. 
Its  effect,  though  wan,  was  not  inmadiate ;  except  that 
Dryden  exchanged  tragedy  fur  coraedy,  and  composed  two 
comedies  in  1671.  A  lew  years  afterwards  he  look  leave  of 
rhyme  ;  his  laat  rhyming  trat;cdy  railed  '  Aurt na;-Zel)e,' 
being  brouji;ht  out  in  JfiJii;  but  he  continued  fo  write  for 
the  stage  until  1681,  when  the  struggle  between  tlie  parties 
of  the  Dukes  of  Monmouth  and  York  seemed  drawing  to  a  | 
crisis,  and  there  appeared  toOia  usad  that  the  scurrilous  ! 
abuse  which  had  been  in  ererr  way  poured  on  the  court 

fiarty  by  means  of  epi^m  ana  sauro  should  b*  netted 
n  similar  fashion. 

This  Drydcn  effbeted  by  the  fhmous  satire  called  '  Absa- 
lom and  Achitonhel,'  w  herein  Monmouth  figures  as  Absa- 
lom. Monmouth  ls  treated  with  great  levity,  but  all  the 
vials  of  the  piiet';*  wTath  are  puured  out  on  Buckiitgham,  tbo 
author  oi  the  '  Rehearsal,'  as  Zimri,  and  on  ShaAesbury  as 
Achitophel.  The  last-named  Dobleraan  had  been  committed 
to  the  Tower,  not  long  before,  under  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son: he  was  however  released  upon  the  grsndjur}-'8  ro- 
Aiial  to  And  a  true  hSl  against  him,  whicsb  the  Woig  |iartv 
eelebratfld  by  a  medal  struck  for  the  oeeation.  Thu 
alTorded  Diyden  a  fie^h  suhjwt,  and  in  March.  TGSI,  ap- 
peared *  The  Mtdal,'  a  bitter  lttmp<Kin  on  Shaftesbury, 
followed  up  in  the  next  year  by 'Mac  Fli  cknoe,'  and  the 
si^cond  part  of 'Absalom  and  Achitophel*,' which  united 
ea\-e  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  old  enemies  Settle  and 
obadwcll,  besides  a  numerous  ho«t  of  potty  satirists.  With 
Settle  he  had  quarrelled  some  years  before,  whose  chief  sup- 
porter, Rochester  having  become  implicated, and suapeeting 
I>rtden  of  indulging  anonymous  revenge,  caused  him  to  be 
attarkcd  and  Waien  by  braTos.    This  occurred  in  16"9. 

During  the  fouryearsfrom  1682  to  1685  Dryden  produced 
nothing'  worth  notice,  with  the  exception  of  a  translation  of 
^launbuuv^'s  '  History  of  the  Leajnte.'  undertaken,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  >a>s,  to  promote  poperv.  Wc  should  he  at  a  loss 
to  arcount  for  this  apparent  want  of  purpose,  but  an  event 
which  orrurred  in  the  ytar  last  mentioned  clears  up  the 
didicuUv.  Soon  after  thedealh  ofCbarles  11.  Dryden  turned 
Roman 'Catholio— not  without  due  eensideration-HU  the 
*  Religio  Laici,'  written  nearly  four  years  before,  contains 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  mental  stnitC);;lo<«  at  that  period, 
and  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  otherw  ise  than  conscientioutty,  as 
indeed  his  subsequent  conduct  appears  to  show. 

In  1690  Dryden  returned  to  liis  old  emploympnt,  and 
produced  four  plays  between  that  year  and  1  G!>4.  This  was 
no  doubt  owing  to  poverty,  as  the  Revolution  deprived  him 
of  the  laineatship,  which  be  had  obtained  on  the  death  of 
Davenant  in  1 668.  and  the  expenses  of  his  fkmily  were  now 
increasing.  For  the  next  three  Teanhe  ma  bumd  in  his 
translation  of  the  iEncid,  and  about  the  same  tine  irifh  it 
apjieared  Im  celebrated  ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  day+,  which  is 
pi  rhaj  s  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  exact  lyrical  poetry 
whu  b  'uir  language  po»»e!>^e^  althougli  DOt  tobe  named 
with  ^Vor'l^wonh"8  Platonic  ode. 

In  (he  middle  of  1698  he  undertook  his  adaptations  of 
Chaucer,  and  about  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards  completed 
his  Fh.blin.  His  last  work,— a  masque,  with  prologue  and 
flpikgue^— ma  written  about  three  veeks  befons  his  death, 
irhieb  hajvpened,  afker  a  short  illness  aristncftom  noflectsd 
inflammation  of  the  foot.  May  1st,  1700.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  .lohn  duke  of  Buckingham.  A  portrait  of  him 
hangs  in  the  hall  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

It  IS  extremely  difHcult  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  charac- 
ter of  a  man  uf  whose  life  wo  possess  such  scauly  iiuuce, 
and  who,  fur  the  greater  port  of  his  literary  career,  wrote 
•ntirdy  to  pleeae  others.   Con  grcro  hm  left  a  description  of 

*  rtolly  written  Tal«. 
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hitn,  which,  if  it  can  be  trusted,  ensures  for  him  the  pniae 
of  modesty,  si^lf n-spoct,  true  heartedness,  and  a  forgiving 
spirit.  Uui  manners  are  said  to  havo  been  cas^*  without 
forwardness ;  but  tliare  seems  little  doubt  tint  his  poven 
of  conversation  mvi  father  Umititd.  It  dooa  not  aaem  n*> 
eeeaary  that  we  riundd  aMrihnte  hi»  extwnie  indeliaaey  aa  a 
writer  to  corresponding  coarseness  or  imparl^  as  a  man. 

Tlio  close  connexion  which  existed  between  the  Cavaliers 
and  the  court  of  France  had  tended  much  to  vitiate  the 
taste  of  those  w  ho  w<<re  the  reeeivod  jmli^es  of  literary  merit. 
To  the  Italian  -  i:  .  whence  SjH-n.sor  and  Mdton  drew, 
was  preferred  the  French  school;  and  the  eonsequenoas 
are  as  apparent  in  the  grosaneas  of  Dryden's  comedwa  as 
in  the  stuts  and  extmTaaUMe  of  his  heroic  drama*.  Per- 
haps no  nation  evar  had  ao  little  imtional  poetry  as  the 
French ;  whence  the  OKtmna  warthleasnesa  ot  that  school 
in  England  which  pwtbssed  to  iraiute  them.  But  of  all 
French  poetry  the  heroic  drama,  (torn  which  Dry  den  o 
pied,  is  perhaps  least  worth  imitation.  The  rhamr-ters  nre 
not  real,  ncitiier  are  they  such  as  we  should  wi»h  to 
existing.  They  excite  our  surprise  without  eugagiug  our  «ym- 
patbiea.  Poems  such  as  Boileau's  are  onlv  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  a  VSIT  artificial  age.  We  may  be  astounded  at  the 
flattary  wUeh  ebaraetariieahis  *  Diaoours  an  Roi.*  or  amoaad 
at  the  bigotry  of  his  *Ode  on  the  Xnglish;*  but  there  is 
much  pleasing  vetsiflcation  to  oompensate  fbr  these  defects. 
Thi^  «,rin.:  may  lie  said  of  Pope  in  our  own  country  :  he  will 
always  find  admirers :  but  who  ever  read»  Dry  <len'»  plavs? 
Those  who  deny  to  Pope  the  name  even  of  yxjet  will  ill-jw 
him  to  be  an  amusing  and  at  times  an  instructive  wntcr ; 
hut  the  heroic  drama  can  serve  to  no  end  either  of  amuse' 
ment  or  instruction.  There  is  another  daaa  of  poets,  whose 
influence  revived  for  a  short  time  aiftar  dm  Restoration, 
thane  whom  Dr.  Johiison  haa  with  M  MMM  it  tU  enlled 
fhe  metaphysical  poets ;  and  one  of  Dryden's  eWcf  entaa^ 
lencies  is,  that  he  soon  sawreaaon  to  desert  their  hombastir- 
absurduwss  for  ii  more  chaste  style:  nllhouL^h  the  fa^iuii 
of  tho  day,  which  ho  alu  in  it  ly  led  and  followed,  obi itred 
htm  occasionally  to  niake  u.so  of  exprei^iotis  such  as  his 
better  taste  must  have  disowned.  He  appears  to  have  been 
very  late  in  discovering  that  stylo  for  which  he  was  most 
fitted,  namely,  satire,  in  which  tie  hns  never  been  surpaaaed* 
and  raiely  equalled.  His  translations  of  Virsil  and  Ji 
nal  deeerva  very  high  praise,  particularly  when  they 
compared  with  the  stylo  of  translation  usual  in  bis  time* 
In  Ins  vt>reion  of  Chaucer  he  has  not  been  so  successful. 
That  substitution  of  fifnrral  for  f  orlwular  images  which 
characterises  the  pcrfbmiaiicc  i.s  always  a  siep  away  from 
poetry.  Perhaps  the  most  striWinj;  instiiiiee  of  the  su|n»- 
riority  of  Chaucer  is  that  detcnptiun  of  iheTuuiple  of  M^rs 
which  occurs  towards  the  dose  of  the  second  book  of  '  Pia- 
hmoa  and  Arcito'  in  Diyden,  and  a  little  past  the  middto 
ofChaaeei^B'Kniffhto'sTaW  This  passaee  aim  mtiavs 
as  an  instance  of  Dryden's  hatred  of  the  clergy ;  be  intro- 
duces two  lines  to  convert  Chauoer's  *  smiler  with  the  knife 
under  the  clonk'  into  a  priest. 

Dryden's  proso  works  consist  mostly  of  dwlications,  the 
extravagant  tlattery  of  which  is  onlv  ])alliatc<l  by  cvistoni. 
His  '  Kffiay  on  Dramatic  Poesy'  has  been  already  notKt^d. 
He  also  wmto  I.ivea  of  Polybins,  Lueian,  and  Plutareh 
{Biog.  Brit.),  and  assisted  In  tianslatinar  the  last-named 
author:  |ierhapa»  howemr,  only  from  the  nenoh. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnaon  haa  he«B  U^y  praised  for  feb 
critique  on  Dryden.  He  haa  not,  howerer,  escaped  that 
spirit  of  \i  r'lal  criticism  which  whs  «o  prevalent  in  his 
days;  mid  h.s  comparifwin  of  our  potJlwUh  Pope  shows  liow 
little  Competent  he  was  to  do  more  than  Jud.!;r  of  the  exter- 
nals of  poetry.  Sir  Walter  8«x>tt'»  life  of  Drydea  is  a  beau- 
tiAil  piece  of  critical  biography,  uniting;  research  only 
equalled  by  Malone's  to  taste  and  style  of  an  order  for 
surpassing  Johnson's. 

(Langbaine's  Dramatic  Fhett ;  Johnson's,  Malone's,  and 
Seottli  Limt  t^f  Dryden ;  Quarterli/  Review  for  1 82C ;  Bikt 
burgh  Revinp,  i8<;8;  BmgmM»  A  itmmms  Uft^Sk 
W.  Scott,  vol.  ii.) 

DRYOBA'LANOPS,  a  genus  established  by  the  vounger 
Gscrtiier,  fVom  specimens  of  the  fruit  found  in  the  Bank 
sian  oolloction,  supposed  by  him  to  belong  to  the  tree  whicb 
yielded  the  best  cinnamon.  But  Mr.  Colebrook,  Axim  specb 
mens  sent  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  which  in  the  absence  of  the 
latter  he  received,  ascertained  that  the  fruit  lH.'1ong«-d  to  ti* 

•sail  "a^k  '&]rAX'Iuiti Jt  lliiljLJ^  *  * 
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caiaphor-tree  of  Sumatra,  which  ho  aeoordingly  named 
l>rt/odalanopt  eamp/tnra,  '  until  ita  identity  with  D.  aro- 
matica  (of  Otrntnw)  be  ««(Mblubed.'  {AnaL  jiti*earc/u-t,  xii.) 
Dr.  Roxburgh  bad,  in  his  118.  Flan  Indica.  already  named 
it  Shona  ewaajphorirora.  Some  botanL&u  art'  lit"  otiitiioii 
t!ie  genua  u  not  aufficionlly  di^^titi^uislied  froui  Dip- 
TKRocARPUs.  but  Blumi),  tht!  lntf!it  author,  and  one  whu 
las  liati  iIm?  I'ulleiit  o])]>ortunity  of  examiiunLi;  the  subject, 
has,  in  the  article  on  Dtpteromrifrr,  in  lus  'Flora  Java' 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that  Drvitbalatiops  sliould  be  kept 
aistinet;  as,  like  Shorea,  it  hag  ali  five  iniitead  of  only  two  of 
ill  sepab  prolonged  into  long  Miaoeoa*  wii^  vhito  it» 

nledoni  are  unequal  and  rumpled, 
eoording  to  Blume.  the  existence  of  this  complioi  -yit-lil- 
ing  tree  was  first  indicated  by  Grimm  in  Ejyhem.  Sat.  Cur. 
Kterap^r  wa*  s<»  well  acquainted  with  it*  lll^ll^(•tness,  liiat  in 
describing  iht;  Camphor-trce  of  Japan  {Lmirm  Cm/ip/i'tnt), 
lio  says, 'that  natural  ramiihor,  of  crysUMike  apinnmiice, 
which  iH  ttcarce  and  of  great  value,  is  furni«he<I  by  a  tree  of 
Borneo  and  Sumatra,  which  is  nut  of  the  Laurel  genust.'  The 
flfst  Qoticn  of  the  tree  is  in  the  4th  Tohime  of  tho  Ariaiic 
Jfaiwaratoi.  whore  ne  team  that  a  tree  near  Tapuunooiy  on 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  yifliled  alwve  3  pounds  of  cam- 
phor, and  at  the  same  time  near  2  ((nllona  of  camplior  oil ; 
that  the  tree  resembles  tlir  Las  in  Iravcs.  i-^  li,;nl  ,i('a  ridi 
rcil  loam  tending  to  a  blarkisli  clay,  ami  Ihat  it  throws  |inn- 
cipallyou  the  nonh-w.  s;  r  na-t  i>l  Suuiiitra.  frunl  tlie  Line  to 
3*  of  north  lat.  The  fuiletit  tttciuuii  is  ^^'wm  by  Mr.  Prince, 
njsident  of  TaMianuoly,  who  ckMnbe.-i  the  tree  as  growing 
spontaneously  In  the  foretti,  and  as  being  found  in  abund- 
ant from  the  baicik  of  Ayer  Bongcy  a^  flir  north  ae  Baoon> 
gan,  a  dislaiu»  of  230  miles :  he  says  (hat  it  may  be  classed 
amont;  the  tallest  and  lurgmt  trees  tliat  grow  on  this  coast ; 

' '  1  i'  within  daily  view  ineu-mmt;  f>  or  7  ft  ci  in  diameter. 
Bill  It  will  produce  camphor  wlu-ti  only  2^  fe«t  in  diameter. 
The  same  tree  which  Melds  tlie  nil  would  produce  cam- 
phor if  unmolested,  the  oil  being  supposed  to  be  the  iirst 
HUte  of  the  secretion,  which  ultimately  changes  into  oon- 
i^eCe  oatnpbor.  a»  it  occupies  the  laaie  cavitiee  in  the  trunk 
wbidi  the  camphur  aftarwarda  lUla:  eonaaqnentlyit  is  fi>und 
m  fovng  trees.  The  produce  of  camphor  of  a  middling- 
aiaed  tr«e  is  about  eleven  pounds,  and  of  a  large  one  douV>le 
that  (jufiniity.  (77.  Tnd.  ii.  j>.  616.)  As  stated  in  the  arti- 
cle Ca^mi'hoh,  this  kind  of  camphor  is  very  highly  psteeiuod 
by  the  Chinese.  It  i.s  conitnoiily  cjillcd  Malay  Camphor,  or 
Qimpbor  ofBarus,  bosn  the  port  of  Sumatra  wlieiice  it  is 
mostly  shipped.  Its  priM  In  China  is  ]€tt  times  gruater 
than  that  of  the  eomnuMi  camphor  of  coaraierce.  (M*Cul- 
leeh's  Cnm.  Die.)  In  the  same  wrnrk  it  is  mentioned  that 
camphor  oil  being  nearly  as  cheap  as  spirits  of  turpentine, 
might  perhaps  be  profitably  imjiortcd  into  England  as  a  sub- 
stitute f  ir  that  ariicle  or  fbr  medicinal  use. 

Cuinpfior,  which  in  many  rcsptrvis  resembles  the  es^-iuiul 
oils,  has  been  shown  by  Dumas  to  be  an  oxide  of  hydrocar- 
bon identical  in  composition  with  pure  oil  of  turjpontine; 
hence  the  term  eamphene  has  been  applied  to  it.  But 
Ur.  Thomson  informs  us  that  its  camphor  .oil  differs  in 
aone  NipectI  flrom  campbenc,  as  be  was  not  able  to  pro- 
dnee  eamphoriilkh  the  same  facility  or  in  equal  quantity 
hf  drivlne  a  fftraam  of  oxy^n  gas  tlirougU  highly  recti- 
fied oil  of  tnipentiiM^  whieit  Dnnas  legaraa  aajwrecam- 

phene. 

DRY  ROT,  a  well-known  dise.xse  afleotm'.;  timber,  and 
particularly  the  oak  employed  fur  naval  purposes.  When 
dry  rot  is  produced  by  the  attacks  of  fungi,  the  first 
sijsfn  of  it  consists  in  the  appearance  of  smnll  white 
points,  from  which  a  filamentous  subslunre  ra  Iwii-s  pa- 
rallel with  tha  sorfbc*  of  the  tfaaber.  This  is  the  (bat 
stage  of  growth  of  the  seeds  of  the  fhngus.  and  the  fila- 
mentous matter  is  their  thallus  or  spawn.  As  the  tliallus 
gathers  strength  it  insinnate:*  its  filaments  into  nny  crevire 
of  the  wood,  in  1  I'icy,  bein^' of  excessive  fineness,  readih 
pasis  down  and  between  the  tubes  from  which  the  ivoud 
is  organizwl,  forcing  thcni  asunder,  and  completely  de- 
stroying the  cohesion  of  the  tissue.  When  tho  thalli  of 
manjraOgi  interlace,  the  radiating  appearance  can  no 
longar  ba  mwrked;  hut  a  thick  tough  Imtheiy  white 
stratum  is  Ibmed  wherever  there  is  room  fcr  its  develop- 
ment, and  from  this  a  fresh  «iipply  of  tho  destructive  fila- 
n»entnns  thallus  is  emitted  with  such  constantly  inerca*ing 
j-;ipniii)  u.  1  Tirtv.  that  the  total  ruin  of  timber  speo«lily 
ciuuiis  where  circumstances  arc  ikvourable  for  the  growth 
of  t1i9  fimgl 


It  is  generally  stated  that  dry  rot  consists  of  the  thai* 
lus  of  Meruliua  lacrymani,  or  Polyponis  destTuotor.  two 
higUv-organizod  fungi,  whose  firu^iflcation  is  sumetimes 
ibnnd  upon  rotten  timber.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  ilry  rot  belongs  exclusively  to  those  two 
siiecies,  or  Uiat  tncy  are  even  the  common  orijrin  of  it;  on 
the  contrar}'.  then'  is  reason  to  bi-heve  that  any  of  the  fungi 
that  are  commonly  found  upon  decaying  trees  iii  woods  are 
capable  of  producing  dry  rot,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
one  of  tlie  most  rapidly-spreading  aiul  dangerous  kinds  is 
caused  by  tho  ravagM  of  mffianmt  species  of  Snorotridiuin. 
The  latter  tbnnr  up  flrom  (heir  toallua  whole  forests  of 
micRMeopie  branches  loaded  with  reprodnetiire  spores,  of 
such  exie-sive  smalliies.s  that  they  may  insinuate  them- 
sehes  into  the  iin*»t  luiiiuto  eio  ices  or  liaws  even  in  tho 
sides  of  the  lubes  of  which  timber  consists,  and  they  are 
iiiftniteiy  uiure  dangerous  than  Merulii  or  Polypori,  which 
seldom  fructify.  It  is  the  genus  Sporotrichum  that  at 
the  prc<M?nt  moment  IS  causing  the  dry  rot  in  ships  under 

rej>air  ut  SlleemaSS. 

The  einunManeoa  that  are  moat  &Touishle  to  the  devo* 
Inpment  of  the  dry  rot  fiingi  sie  damp,  unventilated  ritua- 

tiona,  and  a  subacid  state  of  the  w  ood.  The  latter  condition, 
especially  in  oak,  is  easily  produced  by  a  Blitcht  fermcnialiou 
oCtiie  sap«ln<-h  remains  in  the  timber,  especially  if  the 
laiter  has  iioi  been  well  seasoned  before  being  employed. 
It  his  biH-n  proved  cxp<rinieiilnlh  tliat  lluids  which,  in 
their  ordinary  stale,  will  not  produce  fungi  generate  them 
abundantly  if  ever  so  slightly  acidulated.  Dutrocbet  found 
that  distilied  water  holdmg  in  solution  a  small  quantiqr  <d 
whits  of  egg  will  not  genemte  fungi  in  a  twelvemonth,  but 
upon  the  addition  of  the  minutest  quantity  of  nitric,  sul- 
phuric, muriatic  phosphoric,  oxalic,  or  acetic  acids,  it  gene- 
rated them  in  ei^ht  days'  time  in  nbund.uice.  Alkales- 
cent infusions  possess  the  same  property.  Tins  oliserver 
also  found  that  the  only  poisons  which  will  prevent  the  ap- 
pearance of  fungi  arc  the  oxides  or  salts  of  mercury.  A  so- 
lution of  fish-glue  yields  fungi  rapidly  and  in  gnat  abund- 
ance ;  but  a  small  ouanlity  of  red  procapitnte  or  oaammm 
sublimate  destroys  wis  power  ontiraly.  It  is  moreover  an 
important  fact  that  no  other  mineral  nrcparation  has  any 
such  properties.  Dutrochet  a>>certainca  that  other  niotalltn 
iiMdes  acted  difTeremly.  Oxides  of  lead  and  tin  hastened 
the  development  of  fungi ;  those  of  iron,  antimonv  nml  ziiic, 
were  inert  ;  and  oxide-,  of  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  alihuugh 
they  retarded  the  a]<pearanco  of  fungi,  yet  did  not  pru> 
vent  their  growth  in  the  end.  The^ie  facts  confirm  in  a 
strikittg  manner  the  statement  of  Mr.  Kyan.  as  to  ihc  im- 
poasibiUty  of  timber,  steeped  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub> 
limatOb  becoming  apray  to  dijr  nut,  ao  flu  as  dry  xot  is  pro* 
dueed  by  a  ftingus. 

Of  Animal  Dry  Rot,  that  if  nf  rli  nh  cau>ed  in  animals 
by  tho  attack  of  fuTiiji.  little  \va«  was  known  till  latelv,  and 
great  doubt  was  enlevlaiiiefl  resjM'ctmi,'  its  eM^te^u■e.  .And 
yet,  if  the  subject  is  rightly  consid^^d,  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  its  occurrence :  it  is  well  known  that  In  ing 
ve<;ctnblc  matter  u  subject  to  the  ravages  of  Aiiip,  as 
in  all  the  cases  of  mildew,  smut,  rust,  &c-,  with  which  the 
iiuruusr  is  familiar,  and  therefim  there  is  no  inteUisibla 
reason  why  hvmg  anunal  matter  should  be  exempted  mm 
tho  same  fate.  Specimens  of  hymenoplerous  insects  re 
sembhng  wasps  have  been  brought  from  tho  West  Indies, 
with  a  fungus  allied  to  Sphaeria  militans  j;row  ini;  from  be- 
tween their  anterior  coxib,  and  it  is  jHisiti\el\  uss<^ried  by 
tni\ellers  that  the  mseels  fly  about  whili^  burtliened  with 
the  plant.  Upon  opening  the  bodies  of  the  wasps  they  are 
found  filled  with  the  thallus  of  the  fungus  up  to  the  orbits 
of  the  eves  and  the  points  of  the  tarsi ;  the  wnole  of  the  in- 
testines neing  obliteiated.  In  soeh  oases  it  a  to  be  sup- 

Cosed  that  the  thallus  of  the  spheria  first  kills  the  wasp 
y  compressing  and  drying  up  the  bod^,  and  then,  eon* 
tinning  to  grow,  occupies  the  whole  oi  the  cavity  of  the 
shell  of  the  insect.  A  more  common  instance  of  animal  dry 
rot  is  the  disca-e  in  silk  worms  called  La  Muscadine. 
Silk-worms  of  ail  ages  are  occasionally  liable  to  become 
sickly  and  to  die,  soon  after  death  becoming  stiff,  and  ae- 
quiriiig  such  a  degree!  of  firmness  as  to  be  readily  broken. 
They  then  throw  out  from  their  surface  a  sort  of  whita 
etlloresoence,  which  is  the  fmetilleation  of  the  fungus 
called  Bolrvtis  Bassiana,  their  inside  being  filled  by  tho 
thallu  s  of  the  same  plant.  If  some  hoalthy  caterpdlars  are 
placed  beneath  a  b«U-glass,  along  with  a  small  portion  of 
worm  killed  by  tho  Botryii^  llw!r  «•»  Mtah  thsdisesao^siki- 
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bit  the  >umc  syinplunis  a-,  those  already  inciUioi.e<l.  and 
CTentually  perisli ;  haviiiL'.  no  duubt,  lu  i  n  iitfccUd  t-.'.ln  i  \iy 
rubbing  ihcm&elvcs  oguuiai  Uic  tltail  worm,  or,  wlucu  if 
more  probable,  havinji  received  uj>on  tbcir  bkins  the  iji- 
finitoly  minute  seeds  dispersed  by  the  Botr)-tis.  IfheaUhy 
erysalids  are  inoculated  by  the  introduction  below  ibeir 
shell  of  a  little  of  the  Botrytw  auUter  upon  the  point  of  a 
needle,  they  also  sicken  UM  die. 

In  these  (  h-li  .  fTccts  are  produced  upon  insects  simiUr 
to  those  uptHi  timber;  that  is  to  say,  vitality  in  the  one 
case  and  cohi-.siiiii  in  thf  ollu'i-  is  ilusi roved  liy  tin,"  growth 
of  the  thallii-'  <il'  certain  Cutipi.  wlin  h  ^jH■l•ud  with  LMcat 
and  irrc«i«1il>li'  rupulitv.  and  fiiu'lity  ^^lu■I■L•  m:<:a>ioii  uO'lts. 

DSHIKKETEl  iZ>ftk-h^t).  ciiviiT  writes  the  word 
Dsiggitetai,  ond  Bullou  Jhi^it/mi.  ilu-  native  name  for 
tlM^qun  Hmiomm  of  P»Ua«,  JMtniu  ihmiomu  of  Gray. 
rHoRSE.1 

DUAL  NUMBER.  The  Greek,  Swiscrit,  and  Gothic  of 
anticiit,  aud  ilif  Lithuanian  of  modern  languages,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  undefined  (iliual  wliii  h  ihcy  share  with  otlu  r 
tonguca,  poawsss  also  form:»  <>l  tin-  \crb  and  noun  in  wliitlv 
tipo  persons  or  thin(»i  are  denute  1,  l  alli  d  ilio  dual  number. 
On  v  careful  consideration  of  the  »utiixe»  whjch  arc  sup- 
ptiseil  tu  convey  this  notion,  there  iseems  reason  for  believing 
that  tho  idea  of  duality  was  not  originally  contained  in  them, 
but  slm^y  that  of  nminiited  plurality. '  ^ 

Tlie  suffix  of  plurality  whien  bdon^to  tfaoIndo'Teuioiuc 
languages  seems  to  hsTe  had  two  Ibrms,  en  and  er,  as  (n  the 
Engli&h  hotuen  and  h<>ii\fs.  Thus  the  CJn  ek^  had  two  forms 
for  the  first  person  plural  of  their  surbs  active,  tuptomen  and 
tujitome*.  In  the  ^e<on(l  person,  the  I*alin  language  gives 
the  auftix  tit,  tcribitu;  probably  the  Greek,  in  its  oldest 
cbaiacter,  would  ha>  o  pre&ented  us  with  a  sulFix  te*,  but  the 
forms  of  that  language  which  have  ooin«  down  to  ua  give 
nnlv  the  abbreviated  te,  luptete,  Bttt  if  there  existed  a 
double  form  for  the  seoood  person  as  well  as  fi>r  the  Arst, 
we  should  in  that  cam  havo  also  tuptelm,  or  rather  tup- 
teton,  seeing  thai  to  tl)e  Greek  ear  ton  was  n  rrjore  familiar 
termination,  la  the  llunl  person  the  dual  ton  might  well 
re|4<  >,«au  a  plural,  as  the  olde-.t  form  of  that  tirrsun  m  the 
singular  gives  a  sutRx  fi,  esti ;  aud  this,  with  the  plural 
termination  n,  would  produce  a  i<yllable  whuAx  might  PMidtly 
take  the  same  i-hape  as  the  set  m:k1  person  dual. 

In  the  nouns  the  same  aa  ilu^y  prevails.  The  nomina^ 
tives  and  genitiTea  of  the  dual  and  plural  differ  no  more 
tbtui  might  he  expected  in  two  dialects ;  in  the  dative,  the 
diflercnce  consists  in  the  one  number  having  a  final  n,  the 
other  an  «  ;  while  the  accusative  dual  has  lost  the  final 
si^ua,  a  fuie  r  iimnoa  ciuui^li  witlt  that  letter  in  the  Greek 
language,  as  may  hu  jjtfU  4:vc*u  in  the  plural  nominatives, 
mouJiai,  loi^'ii.  \vli;ch  the  analogy  of  the  ntlu  r  derlen.-iuns 
prwvcH  to  have  unce  possessed  tiuU  letter.  Wc  have  already 
seen  an  exaniplu  of  the  soma  loaa  ift  the  second  person 

K'  irai  of  the  verb,  lu  tiie  pronouna.  a^in.  the  same  oon- 
ion  of  the  two  numbers  prevuili.  Thus  tbe  Oneek  dual 
of  the  pronoun  /  contains  the  very  same  elMDflnt^  no, 
which  in  the  Latin  is  appropriated  to  the  plural. 

Ill  the  Gothic  verb  the  same  priiu  iide  may  be  fraci'd.  A 
specimen  may  be  M-'en  in  the  hccond  person  dual  w  inch  h;u* 
the  suflixtr,  a  form  more  closely  apprcachini^  the  old  j>liiral 
suffix  tis,  which  has  been  above  mentionc<l,  than  oven  the 
which  is  the  suffix  of  the  same  person  in  the  plural. 

in  the  Lithuanian,  while  the  first  pei^ton  plural 
of  the  verb,  which  ends  in  ma,  has  derived  tmt  suffix  IVom 
the  older  form  antf  ornM's,  the  dual  of  the  same  peraan  ends 
in  iva,  wliieh  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  our  plural  uv. 
The  h  itue  oL^eisalion  applies  to  tlie  Sanscrit  verb  of  the 
Para>inaipadain  f._>rni  uf  the  ]>tit(iilial  and  imperative  nioods, 
und  of  the  ))reterits  called  l  .  '  Pi'ivlentiini  .nui^nicu- 

latum  umi'onite  cl  mullUuriiie.'  rhe  ternunattuiti^  uf  the 
first  persons  of  tlic  dual  and  plural  respectively  in  the  pre- 
sent of  llic  Parasmuipadain  ore  tw  and  mot ;  of  the  scrond 
and  third  persons  dual  re»peetiv«ly,  /Aav  and  lor;  and  of 
the  aeeond  person  nlurol,  mo. 

If  it  be  admitted  flien  that  tbe  dual  in  its  origin  was  not 
confined  to  the  notion  of  two,  it  remains  to  consider  how 
thiit  notion  was  superadded.  Perhaps  tbe  following  may 
not  be  an  vinrea-onable  cimjccture.  In  many  ccuniru-s 
there  are  two  or  more  dialects  cti-ex)'*ting,  tme  aumnL'  the 
educated  and  in  towns,  the  uiher  belon^iii^  nv  rc  ]iartirn. 
larly  to  the  cottage.  In  the  jdaces  ef  )iul>lic  ineeiin^'. 
whether  for  religious  or  political  purposes,  the  dialect  winch 

kappena  to  belong  (o.tho  more  educated  date  wiU  prevail, 


while  the  otlier,  as  genuine,  though  not  so  fbrtunata  a 

iliab  c:,  will  btill  maintain  it»  ground  by  the  fireside.  Tl>o 
foniH  r  ^^  ill  be  addressed  to  hundreds,  tbe  latter  commonly 
to  one  or  two  iatiiv iduais.  Hence  the  culloquial  and 
fiiendly  dialect  of  the  cuitage  may  weli  bo  borrowed  by  even 
the  public  speaker  when  speaking  of  two  persons;  and  thus 
the  notion  of  duality  which  at  first  was  only  accidentally 
united  with  a  certain  luiBx  becomes  in  the  end  the  iiu>o- 
parable  and  essential  meaning;  thereof.  Sometbins  paxallel 
to  this  may  be  seen  in  the  double  forms  of  the  Engibb  verb 
to  lie.  While  am,  art.  ia,  arc  himouied  Ijy  the  ra\uur  e.f  t:ie 
learned,  the  unlearned  siill  retain,  and  \Mtli  a^  guud  a  l;!lc, 
Ilie  geunine  forms  ft'-,  bfst,  t/f\  or  If.  Tliese  are  both  indi- 
catives, yet  it  is  ain^idy  it  cummun  practice  to  look  upon 
tbe  latter  set  of  forms  as  constituting  a  subjunctive. 

Ad  interesting  discussion  by  William  Humboldt  on  the 
dual  is  printed  in  the  TransaeUona  of  the  Acjidemy  of 
Sciences  of  Berlin  for  tile  year  1827  (.AUuuidkmgtn  der 
hiatorisch-philologisehen  Klatie  dorKoniglidien  Aeademie 
der  Wi^-,ciischaften  xu  Berlin,  avis  dem  Jahr  I'^-T.)  page 
1G1-1S7),  to  which  wc  refer  our  readers,  though  the  view* 
ex]dained  in  that  aaay  dilTair  fjram  thno  in  the  present 
article. 

DUBLIN,  an  archbishopric  of  Ireland,  including  the 
dioceses  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  Ferns,  LeigbUn,  ond  Ossory : 
and  extending  over  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Wicklo^v,  Wex- 
ford, Kdkenny,  Curlow,  Kildar^  Queen's  County,  with  the 
cNception  of  one  parish,  und  part  of  Kinf^'s  County.  By  act 
3r(l  i;Ii  William  c.  37,  see.  4tj.  so  svoii  as  the  archi- 
epiacui>al  6i  e  of  (,'a^hei  bi  cames  void,  the  juns<liclion  of  tli« 
archbishupnc  of  Ca.sliel  is  to  be  veitcd  in  the  areMHshop  4if 
Dublin  for  the  tune  being. 

In  18.34  tbe  total  population  of  this  province  vroi, 
1,2-17,'29") ;  of  whom  there  were  177,930  members  of  the 
Established  Church;  l,OuJ,u^l  Roman  Cutliolics;  'Z.517 
Presbytei  iana^and  3,162  wihar  Protestant  E^wenters ;  beipg 
in  the  proi>ortion  of  rather  more  than  13  Roman  Catholica 
to  .'i  l»ioic>iants  fif  \\batevcr  denomination.  In  the  same 
year  tliere  \\ere  in  this  province  1C12  daily  schools,  ctlu- 
c.iiins  liJ.s.lM  }uuiv.;  persuiw;  being  in  tbe  proporUun  uf 
per  cent,  ut  the  entire  population  under  daily  instruc- 
tion, in  wliich  respect  Dublin  stands  second  auioi^g  tbe  four 
eccU  siastieal  provinces  of  Ireland.  Of  these  schuob  ifaere 
were  ai  the  same  year  204  in  eonnactioniffitb  die  Natumal 
Board  of  Education, 

DUBLIN,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  ecehswstical  prevmce  of 
Dublin.  The  elmpter  consists  of  dean,  precentor,  cliau- 
collor,  trea.'juier,  two  urchdeacons,  a.ii(l  umeieen  preben- 
daries. Tbe  collegiate  chapter  of  Christ  Churcli,  in  Dublin, 
consists  of  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  arrhdca- 
con,  and  three  prebendaries :  this  deanery  has  btrcit  furu 
been  held  in  commendam  with  tlie  bishopric  uf  Kildare. 
Bv  3rd  &  4th  William  IV.,  cap.  37.  :.ec.  iO.  the  deanery  of 
Cnrist  Chuivb,  when  next  void,  is  to  be  united  as  to  aptci- 
tnalities,  with  die  deanery  of  St.  Patrick;  and  the  tempo- 
ralities, as  iKirtion  of  the  revenue  of  the  sec  of  Kildan»  ar4 
to  be  vestea  in  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners. 

This  -ce  (  onijireheiids  the  eoniil)  of  Dublin,  the  i^rcatt-r 
part  of  tlie  county  of  Wiekluw,partsof(Jarlow  and  Kiidorv, 
and  some  small  portujus  of  King's  and  Queen's  Counti&s. 
in  l«34  It  contained  178  parishes,  constituting  'Ji  bcoeficei^ 
in  which  there  were  124  churches  1^  the  Establishment,  9 
other  places  of  worship  in  oonnectkm  therewith,  121  Roman 
Catholio  ditto,  7  Presbyterian  ditto,  and  27  other  nlaces  of 
Protestant  worship.  Tlio  gross  population  in  the  same 
year  was  301.977 ;  of  whom  there  were  106,599  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  39l,00G  Roman  L'atholKs,  ::i9U 
Presbyterians,  and  JOeiJ  other  Protestant  Dissenter.s.  bemg 
in  tbe  proportion  of  rather  more  than  seven  Roinaii  Catho- 
lics tn  two  Protestants  of  whatever  denonii nation.  In  the 
satiie  year  there  vera  in  this  diocese  WJ  daily  schools,  edu- 
cating 37,219  young  persons;  being  in  the  proportion  «f 
7jti  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  under  daify  instruc- 
tiOD,  in  which  respect  this  uioccso  is  much  inferior  to  the 
province  at  large,  and  ranks  on  a  par  with  the  see  of  Cork, 
nineteenth  aniuiij^  the  ;>.'  dioce,-es  of  Ireland.  Of  the  abuve 
schools,  (il  were  in  the  yeiir  1834  in  connection  wuh  ilw 
National  Board  of  Education. 

Tberi!  is  no  certain  mention  of  the  see  till  the  se\cnih 
century.  In  the  year  1152  it  was  erected  into  an  arch- 
bishopric in  the  penon  of  bii>hop  Gregory;  ond  in  1J14  il 
«as  united  \Mih  the  SCO  ef  Glendaloch,  wliich  had  been 
founded  in  the  sixth  eimtary.  The  aichbishopa  of  DtMat 
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did  not,  however,  obtain  M\  wmnma  till  th«  ymt  1479. 
The  utt&m  flf  tii«  MM  of  Dabun  sad  Gleiid«lo«li  ttill  mb- 

The  first  Protestant  avehlMshop  of  Dublin  Oeorgo 

Browno,  ttlio  h;nl  bot'ii  ;'in  Aiigu>linian  friar  of  London. 
Th«;  present  (1^37)  iirchbi:iho|)  is  Dr.  Whatelcy.  Tliu 
arcbiepiscupal  rc.-idoioc-s  ;iri-  St.  Sfpulchro's,  now  (lisusc*!, 
and  converted  lu  a  pulic^  imrrack;  atTttllaKht,  w^ere  arch- 
bishop Houdley  repaired  the  old  BUUMioit  U  1729;  and  in 
Stephen'*  Green,  in  Dublin. 

DUBLIN.  •  county  in  the  province  of  Leinsler  in  I»- 
knd ;  bniiidHl  on  tbe  n«ct]i*«wt  and  north  bjr  Uw  county 
of  Hoadi ;  on  the  ent  by  tbe  Tiwb  ebannel ;  on  tbe  Mmth 
by  the  county  of  Wirklow  ;  and  nn  the  south-west  by  the 
county  of  Kildnrt.-.  Gn;ate>t  length  ti-mi  Gorroanstuwn  on 
tbe  north  to  Bray  upon  the  wiuth,  25  Insli,  or  31^  Eniz^lish 
nides.  Greatest  breadth  from  the  promontory  of  Howth 
upon  tho  cast  to  the  boundary  of  Kildare  at  LciN.1ip  uii  the 
west,  15  Irtsli,  or  I  'if  English  miles.  Tho  coast  line  from 
Bray  to  the  puint  of  jvuiction  with  Meath  is  about  i  j  Irish, 
or  70  English  mUee.  Uutil  the  publimtion  of  the  Ordnance 
Bnrvoy  Map  of  Dublin,  Ibe  area  cannot  be  stated  nitb  cer- 
tainty. It  is  given  l.y  Dr.  Beaufort  at  2'1^,2\  1  statute  acres, 
or  355  Sfjuare  statute  uiik:t>,  mclu<Uug  ibt-  county  of  the  city 
of  Dublin.  According  to  the  more  accurate  survey  made 
for  the  lerrand  jury  iu  1821,  by  Mr.  Duncan,  tho  superficial 
conti^nib  iire,  arable  132,042  acre»;  not  arable  16,191  do. 
Total,  exclusive  of  county  of  eity,  148,233  acres.  JBxclusivc 
of  the  county  of  tho  eitr  Of  Dublin,  dw  ponubtion  in  1831 
was  176.018. 

Hie  county  of  Dubltn.  exceptuig  a  small  traet  on  iim 

south,  is  a  champaign  country  highly  pultivaleil.  The  only 
portions  of  the  county  not  under  caltiv.uiou  are  the  pro- 
montory of  HoMtli,  and  the  range  of  muiuitaiiis  which 
separates  Dublin  from  Wicklow  on  the  south.  The  Dublin 
inountain>,  of  which  the  central  group  has  an  aMra^^e 
heuht  uf  luuu  or  L'HiO  fvtft,  are  partiullv  separated  from 
the  loiiier  elevations  of  tho  county  of  Wicklow  by  the  valley 
of  GleucuUon  on  the  eaa^  and  by  that  of  BaUynasoonMy 
or  Gleniamaol  on  tho  ««st;  a  neefc  of  elevatad  tend.  In* 
tervcning  between  these  valleys,  connects  tbe  advanced 
range  with  the  group  of  Kippure  and  SetM;bon  on  the  south. 
The  elevation  of  Kippure,  part  of  ^v}nch  is  in  tho  county  of 
Dublin,  is  upwards  of  27  OU  feet.  The  whole  laoge  funnst 
a  fin.  inountaia  back-giwuid  to  thotiehaeeaafyof  the  plain 
of  Dublin. 

Tbe  northern  part  of  Dublin  county  is  more  undulating 
than  tiio  immediate  neinity  of  tho  capital.  A  low  range  ot 
cttltivatod  eiDUieneaa»  eallod  the  NTan-of- War  Hills,  extends 
aeroas  tbo  lino  of  eommunication  with  Meath  and  Louth, 
and  the  ground  on  the  north-western  border  next  Meath 
fni'l  Kildire  ii  pretty  much  broken  by  picturesque  valleys. 
I'he  only  niui ked  eminences,  however,  north  of  tbe  moun- 
taiti  >us  tract,  aro  tho  islands  of  Lambay  an<l  Iruliuid'),  Eye, 
aud  the  hiUof  Iluwtb.  The  isthmus  which  connects  Howth 
with  tho  mainland  jam  low  narrow  nock,  w  hich  gives  Howth 
Tory  much  ibe  appooianoe  of  an  islaud.  Tbe  highest  point 
of  tbe  promontory  of  Howth  is  567  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  aak  Tho  clifii  towards  the  bay  and  channel  are  lofty, 
and  the  whole  promontory  contributes  much  to  the  pic- 
turcMjue  offc<  t  of  Dublin  bay. 

The  principal  creeks  north  of  the  bay  of  Dublin  are  those 
of  Balaoyle,  .Malahide,  and  Rogcrstown  ;  but  these  tulc- 
harbours  are  of  htUc  commercial  advantage.  The  only 
tolerable  harbour  north  of  Howth  is  tluit  of  Balbriggan. 
The  town  of  Balbriggan,  which  in  lt»31  contained  8016  in- 
habitanta,  has  taken  tto  rise  almost  solely  in  consuneneo  of 
the  ceiNtnietton  of  a  pier  here  by  the  lata  Baron  Hamilton, 
who  reeeived  1500/.  towards  thu  work  from  the  Irish  par- 
liament in  17GI,  and  a  further  sum  of  3752/.  for  the  same 
purpose  in  1765.  The  total  cost  is  statod  at  upwards  of 
I  .:>,oou/.  The  quay  ih  about  lUio  feet  in  length,  and  is  fre- 
quently occupied  with  craft ;  but  it  would  stdl  require  a 
large  expenditure  to  mako  it  complete  for  vessds  of  the 
siwand  cidAs.  From  80  to  100  cargoes  of  coal  are  annually 
delivered  here,  besides  rock-salt,  bark,  slates,  &c.  There  is 
m  etscaUaat  hcht-houaa  on  the  pier  head,  built  by  the 
Bellaat  Beerd.' puur  miles  south  ft«m  Balbriggan  is.Skerries, 

the  chief  nulling  vilhi'^e  on  the  east  roast  of  Irdaod,  witll  a 
jjicr  for  hiiiall  craft  4jU  long,  bu»lt  in  1753. 

So'-iili  of  Skerries  the  sandy  shore  gives  place  to  a  lime- 
atone  cliff  as  fiu  as  the  creek  of  Loch  Shioney,  another  site 
trail  ttb^^  tm  Um  conMntction  of  e  harbour.  One  mile 


south  fh>m  Loch  Shinney  ia  Rush,  a  eonsidonUe  viOaM 
with  a  small  pier  hr  flshinf  boats.  Off  die  ereek  of  MBia< 

hide  is  the  rocky  island  of  Lambay.   In  1S21  the  popula- 
tion was  only  thirty-four.  There  is  good  anchorage  all  nnind 
tho  island  in  five  to  eight  fatlioms  «,iier,  ckar  ground  ;  it 
licw  also  a  small  pu-r  and  harbour.    Thi;  Mulduwny  bank 
lying  off  the  creek  of  Malaiiide  i.K  a  i^ood  artificial' oyster 
bed.   The  peninsula  of  Howth  contains  about  1600  acres, 
and  excepting  towards  the  low  isthmus  wluch  connoots  it 
with  the  mainland,  stands  in  deep  water.   The  sound  be- 
tween Howth  and  Inland's  Eye.  a  rocky  picturesque  island 
of  thirty  acres,  which  lies  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  oflf 
the  northern  side  of  tho  promontory,  being  a  sheltered 
situation  with  considerable  depth  of  water,  was  selected  l)y 
government  ui  lsU7  for  an  uaylum  and  packL-t  harbour;  but 
unfortunately  thi.^  object  has  not  been  accomplished.  The 
work,  which  was  completed  under  tlie  du^.tion  of  the  late 
Mr.  Rennie,  consists  of  two  piers,  of  which  that  on  the  east 
is  2493  feet  in  length,  and  that  on  tlic  west  2020  do.  On 
the  extremity  of  the  eastern  pier  is  a  lighthouse.  Tbe  en- 
trance between  the  extremitiea  of  the  piers  is  300  feet 
across;  and  the  space  enclosed  5t  English  acres.  The 
whole  work  ia  ftccd  with  cut  ^jmnite,  except  the  slopinj; 
glacis  under  water  which  is  of  red  grit  from  Runcorn  m 
C"hc.-,hirc.    The  entire  amount  expended  on  Howth  har- 
bour from  the  2tid  Julv,  1807,  to  5th  January,  1832,  was 
420,472/.  8f.  S^d.  The  deepest  and  best  anchorage  afforded 
by  the  sound  is  left  outside  the  piers;  one  half  of  tho  space 
enclosed  is  dry  at  half-ebb,  anu  two-thirds  at  low-water; 
and  the  aends  from  the  bank  on  the  west  side  are  daily  ac' 
cumidatinif  in  the  entrance;  so  that  the  tnail  packets  mr 
want  of  water  in  the  ha--iiii  have  been  latterly  transfcrn  d  to 
the  Kiugstowu  statwii.    From  ilowth  round  to  the  sands 
of  the  North  Bull  tho  whole  of  the  promuntory  w  hich  stands 
in  de«»p  water  is  rocky  and  precipitous  towards  the  sea.  On 
a  detached  rock  at  the  south-eastern  extreuuly,  called  tlie 
Bailey,  stands  a  lighthouse,  which  marks  the  uurllieru  en- 
trance to  the  boy  of  Dublin.   Another  lighthouse  now  dis-  , 
used  stands  on  the  brow  of  the  prnmontocy  abovc^  a  little  to 
the  north. 

From  the  Bailey  of  Howth  to  the  island  of  Dalkey  at  tho 
opposite  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Dublin,  is  a  distance  of  6{ 
English  miles.  Between  these  points  the  bay  recedes  in  a 
senii-elliptical  sweep  to  a  depth  of  about  six  miles  inland. 
Tlie  shore  surrounding  the  bead  of  the  bay,  w  here  the  Lifiey, 
Tolka,  and  D«idder  rivers  empty  themselves,  is  low :  it  rise& 
however,  towards  Blackrock  and  Kingstown,  and  bcjoira 
the  latter  town  is  of  a  very  bold  and  picturesque  character. 
Hie  jhn  of  Bnnr,  whicb  discbama  itself  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  bold  premoBtory  cl  Biayhead,  is  the  ooutrty 
boundary. 

As  a  harbour,  the  bay  of  Dublin  is  materially  encumbered 
by  a  j;reiU  tract  of  sand,  which  is  biM-ctcd  by  the  Liflcv  in 
u  direction  from  west  to  ca  t,  I  he  jwition  on  the  iiortn  of 
the  Lifl'ey  is  called  the  North  Bull,  and  that  on  the  south 
the  South  Bull.  In  order  to  protect  tho  navi^tion  of  the 
Liffey  from  the  sands  of  tho  South  Bull,  a  pier  consbting 
of  a  mound  of  gravel  contained  between  double  stone  walla 
was  undertaken  by  the  Irish  government  in  174B.  ItnUM 
from  the  suburb  of  Ringscnd  along  the  northern  marwbi 
of  the  South  Bull,  to  a  distance  of  733?  feuf.  Heroine 
main  work  at  first  tcrminaled  in  a  hasiii  and  packet  station, 
called  the  Pigcon-hou^e  ;  and  the  reinuinder  of  the  channel, 
extending'  9S16  feel  from  the  Pigeon-house  to  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Bull,  was  protected  by  a  range  of 
ftame-work  and  piles.  The  expcnn;  however  of  keeping 
thu  part  of  the  waD  In  repair  was  found  so  beav;^',  that  io 
1761a  light-house  was  eommenoed  at  (be  extremity  of  the 
Bull,  and  fhim  it  tbe  wall  was  carried  inwards  towards  the 
Rgton-hou-se  until  completed  in  175f;.  Tliis  sea  wall  is 
composed  of  two  parallel  walls  of  hewn  granite,  allenialo 
headers  and  stretciiers,  laid  without  cement.  The  space 
between  is  filled  to  a  certain  height  with  gravel  and  shingle ; 
over  which  is  a  course  of  stone-work  imbedded  in  cement ; 
and  the  whole  is  finished  on  the  top  with  a  course  of  granite 
blocks  of  large  dimensiott.  laidin  tarraas.  The  wall  is  thirty- 
two  Ibet  broad  al  bottom,  and  twen^-eigbt  at  top.  'Ine 
Pigeon-house,  since  Majg  disused  as  a  packet  station,  has 
been  converted  into  a  strong  depot  for  artillery  and  military 
stores.  Tbe  amount  of  parliamentary  aid  given  to  the  con- 
Slruciion  of  tlie  routh  wall  from  1763  to  17^>H.  was  3r,159/. 
4t.  ad.  Another  wall,  running  nearly  south-east  from  tbo 
opposite  shov  of  Clcnlacf,  is  intended  in  liko  numner  t» 
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«onflne  the  sanib  of  thr>  North  Hull,  and  to  tcour  the  chan- 
nel.  This,  which  is  called  the  north  wall,  ha,-!  U-on  con- 
stnietod  by  the  B«Ua»l  Bovd  of  Dublin,  and  cn»l  froin 
1819  to  18«4  *  nun  of  103,054/.  1**.  lldL  Notwithttud- 

ing  these  j;rt^nt  undertaking!*,  the  navigation  of  ihu  Liffey 
is  si  ill  very  imiiutfoct,  and  requires  constant  dredging.  The 
hat ,  itn  which  there  are  but  five  feet  of  water  at  spring -cbb^ 
runs  across  the  channel  immediately  outside  the  light- 
house. 

The  imccurity  of  the  bay,  joined  to  the  failure  of  the 
irorks  at  lluwih,  led  to  the  coOUMDMnient  of  the  present 
nobl*  wylum  harbour  of  KintMom;  on  the  lite  of  ib»  old 
harbour  of  I>iinleary,  on  tiie  south  nde  «f  the  bar,  in  1917. 

Tlic  small  pier  mid  tide  harbour  at  Dunleary  nave  been 
euclosed  within  ihu  tu  w  works,  and  arc  now  crossed  by  the 
Dublin  and  Kingstown  railriad.  Thv  tu-w  liarliour  is  en- 
tirely arlilicial,  consisting  ol'  aJi  area  of  about  :;(>ii  arres 
contained  between  two  piers,  of  grint  dimension.  Tlu  rv  is 
a  depth  of  -21  fr>ct  at  I  ho  pie^bMd,  at  the  lowest  siirings, 
which  is  sutlit  t  at  far  a  ftigStetrfSS  euns.  or  an  Indiaman 
of  800  tons.  The  work  vu  coouBonced  luider  the  authority 
of  two  acta  of  the  9Sth  and  SSth  George  III. ;  the  latter  of 
which  crrants  certain  duties  on  all  vessels  entering  the  port 
of  Duhliu,  to  be  vested  iu  oommisaionera  for  carryuip^  the 
trork  into  t^xwution. 

The  LifTi-y  has  a  (-oursc  of  little  more  than  ui^ht  miles 
fiom  the  point  uhiro  it  enters  Dublin  cmiiity  tu  the  buy  of 
Dublin  at  Kingsend.  It  is  navigable  for  vessds  ul"  JUO  tons 
to  the  Custom-house,  and  for  barges  and  row-boats  to 
Chapel  lied,  about  two  miles  farther  up.  The  Dodder,  the 
emtiM  of  whldi  Ilea  alnuMit  wholly  withm  thb  county,  takes 
its  rise  firom  numerous  small  streams  descending  friMn  ICip- 
pure  mountain,  and  formintr  a  rapid  stream  which  descends 
in  a  course  of  about  ten  tni1e-i  uitu  the  iKiy  of  Dublin  at 
Ringsend.  Tlw  Tolka  is  a  small  rner  rising  near  Dun- 
bryiia  in  the  county  of  Meath;  it  tlo\\>  east  by  south,  tlirouph 
Blanchardatown  and  Glaaanevin  to  tlw  north-vestero  ex- 
tremity of  Dablin  baf*  vhieh  it  cntan  hy  fiaUybongh 
hndgBk 

-  Tm  Royal  Oanol  nuintng  weac  by  north  from  iu  chief 
tanninus  at  BiodkloiiM  on  Iha  aofthMNil  of  tho  ei^  of 

DitUin,  unites  the  capital  with  the  Upper  Shannon  tn 

Richmond  harbour  in  tlic  county  of  Loniz;fjrd.  A  short 
liraiich  encirehug  the  iiorth-caitt  uf  the  city  connects  tho 
biisiii  at  Broad-stone  with  doiks  upeninK  into  the  Liffey  tast 
of  the  Custom-house.  The  wtdlh  uf  the  line  throughout, 
at  top  is  4'2  feet,  and  at  the  bottom  '24  feet,  with  locks,  and 
a  depth  of  water  calculated  for  boots  of  from  80  to  100  tons. 
The  entire  length  of  the  canal  from  the  LifTey  to  the  Shan- 
non ia  91  Sngiah  milea.  Loeh  OniL  in  Weataaath*  lop- 

Kliea  die  ninunit  level,  which  is  at  a  hdght  of  307  feet  above 
igh-water  rosrk  in  tho  !,iffey  docks.    The  supply  of  water 
to  the  northwii  part  of  the  capital  is  drawn  from  tho  Royal 
t'aiuil.    The  canal  is  the  jtr  i|H?rly  o{  u  coinpniiy  of  sub- 
»cril>er8  which  was  incorporated  by  royal  charier  m  17S1>. 
The  chief  terminus  of  the  (Jrand  Canal,  the  most  im- 

Ertant  line  of  vatcr-carnage  in  Ireland,  is  at  James's 
[Ml  Haibottri  on  the  south-west  of  the  eity,  from  which 
it  enNMs  the  omintiea  of  Dublin^  Kildarab  and  King's 
Connty,  in  a  difoetion  west  by  aonlh  to  tba  Shannon  at 
Shannon  Harbour,  about  two  miles  noith  of  Btnagher. 
The  summit  level  coiniucncing  at  17  Irish  miles  from 
Dublin,  is  '26 1  feet  Ui  iiu  hes  above  the  tide-water  in  the 
Liffey.  This  level  u»  suiiplicd  by  theMiddletown  and  Black- 
wotxl  rivers,  whieh  are  tiraiK-hes  (if  the  Barruw ;  and  is  ;i.s- 
oeoded  lp)in  James's  Street  Hurlwur  by  four  double  and 
ftnirlceii  single  locks.  The  total  length  fmrn  the  western 
extremity  uf  the  capital  is  79  Enghah  miles.  From  the 
summit  level,  at  a  distanee  of  20^^  Irish  miles  from  DubUn, 
a  branch  of  aimdar  dimoMioBa  with  the  main  uunk  de- 
'teends  103  fbet  half  an  inch  in  Hi  Irish  or  28^  English 
in  1p<,  throntih  twodouble  and  nine  single  lin  ks.  In  RaiTum- 
ga  i  and  Mona^terevan  to  the  navigable  nver  ftarrow  at 
Alh\.  The  diiuensKiiis  throughout  are,  at  the  top,  -l')  feet; 
at  the  bottom,  25  tiect;  tho  depth  of  water,  6  feet  in  tlie 
body  of  the  oanal,  and  5  feet  on  tho  sills  of  the  loek-gates. 
The  locks  are  mneiaUy  70  feet  long,  14  wido^  and  caUw 
latod  topaasboanof  60  tooa  in  from  two  anda  half  tollvo 
misntoSi 

The  Orand  CbnsS  has  a  aeeood  terminus  in  an  extensivo 

range  of  d  u-k-.  r.iveiiiii»  an  area  of  '2'''  lCll^;ti-Il  nerca  on  tho 
south  side  of  tho  Lilfoy  neai'  Riugsend.  ihe  cummuiiiva- 
tioa  with  th»  liTor  is  by  three  «ea  lecbft  and  tho  basioa 


within  are  capable  of  containing  600  sail  in  in  feet  of  water. 
Attached  are  tluee  graving-docks  for  vessels  of  different 
dimensions,  with  several  extensive  piles  of  States}  the  whole 
being  sunounded  by  spacious  wham.  TUi  portion  of  (he 
works  has  &ilod  in  a  remarkable  maBDOr.  The  BtflMS 
have  long  bctin  unoccupied,  and  the  wharfii  ai«  Ibr  the 
most  part  overunjwn  with  Kraas. 

The  Dublin  aiid  Kmgston  railway  iias.es  tlie  western 
dock  by  a  viaduct  and  raised  causeway,  and  a  factory  fur 
tho  repair  and  supply  of  locomotive  on^mes  is  being  erected 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  inilway  ou  the  southern  side  of 
the  same  baatn.  The  ooDinwnioatkiin  between  tlie  Giand 
Canal  docks  waA  tfia  line  frm  Jame^Stioet  harbonr  is  by 
a  branch  canal  of  about  three  ntilaiL  ninning  from  the 
docks  round  the  south-east  and  sonm  of  the  city.  The 
canal  is  now  the  properly  of  a  conn^ny  wliich  was  inoor- 
purattKi  in  the  year  ITT  i,  aud  whu  arts  staled  to  have  spent 
from  time  to  tunc  on  these  works  a  sum  of  a  million  and  a 
half  sterling.  The  supply  of  water  for  the  southern  part  of 
the  capital  is  drawn  chiefly  from  the  canal. 

The  main  nada  snlgect  to  tunmikca.  which  issue  from 
Dublin,  are  those  to  Howth,  Ualahide,  Drogheda  by 
Swords,  and  tho  Naul,  Drogheda  by  Aahboom,  Ratoatb, 
Navan.  and  Mullingar,  Carlow  by  Ratheoole  and  Tallaght 
The  chief  lines  free  from  toll  are  the  niilitarv  road  and  the 
roads  to  Knnl^kerrv,  Uray,  and  Kingsiown. 

The  i/i  \  -  iilway  at  present  completed  in  Ireland  is  that 
between  Dublin  and  Kingstown  in  tlus  county.  It  is  ihu 
property  of  a  company  incorporated  by  )st  &  2nd  ^Vll)lu^1 
IV,,e.  69.  with  a  capital  stock  of  2OO.O0O/.,  in  shares  of 
lOtML  floob*  Tba  Una  eUnids  fWim  Westland  Kow,  hi 
Dublin,  to  tba  jetty  opposite  the  mam  atmt  of  Kine^twwn. 
colled  the  Forty-foot  road,  a  distance  of  nearly  six  Engtisb 
miles. 

I  The  entire  line  is  lighted  with  ijas.  The  radway  bed 
cciiisists  iif  layers  of  >,'nivcl  and  concrete,  with  numerous 
cross  drains.  The  sleepers  are  massive  blocks  of  granite, 
which  it  was  supposed  would  give  unusual  solidity  to  the 
stmetUTSh  but  the  want  of  elasticity  in  these  BUpfofts 
causes  tlM  engines  to  work  harshly.  The  railway  w« 
opened  for  tralKc  on  the  17tb  of  DMomhoi;  1894,  batveoB 
which  day  and  the  1st  of  Iffareh,  ItSt,  the  number  of  peiK 
sengera  carried  wti>  l,;t",H0O,  being,  on  the  average.  I'OOa 
persons  daily.  Since  that  peritnl  tlw  number  of  passeii^'crs 
had  increased  considerably,  as  appeared  by  the  lollowinj 
statement  for  the  year  Ji>3(j  of  tlie  mmiber  of  passfni,^: rs 
conveyed  by  the  Dublin  and  Kiiigstiiwn  Railway:  —  >iav, 
119,000;  June,  119,080;  July,  14(>,OO0;  August,  139.00»; 
toul.  583,000. 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  railroad  and  stations,  loeO' 
motive  engines,  carriatrcs,  Sec,  and  the  expenses  of  obtain* 
injr  tho  act  of  incoqi  :  j  i  1 1.  lunuunted,  on  thelst  ofMarch, 
to  23;,0UO/..  or  upv..trds  of  40,000/.  per  mile.  e\i  |u- 
sive  of  'J7J  yards  since  added.  Of  this  sum,  7:j,iii)()/.  bis 
been  advanced  as  a  loan  by  Government.  At  the  same 
period  tho  company  had  realised  a  net  profit  of  1 1.517/.. 
rielding  about  8  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  paid 
by  the  shareholders. 

By  act  6th  and  7th  Wilhan  IV..  c.  132,  a  oompwy  ii 
incorpomted  Ibr  the  purpose  of  making  a  railway  nam 
Dublin  to  Drogheda.  .\t  present  the  only  incorporated 
railway  companies  in  licland  aru  those  above  rocntiotwl. 
and  the  Cnve-hill  and  IJU;'  :  ic  ulwuy  C<impanies.  [I  >(n»?»  ; 

Tho  cluaate  of  Dublin  i»  temperate ;  frosts  rarely  ct^ntinue 
mure  than  a  few  days,  and  snow  seldom  lies.  The  heaviest 
fall  of  snow  on  record  is  that  which  commenced  on  the  IMh 
of  January,  1814,  and  continued  undissolved  tiU  the  hcfcln- 
ning  of  the  next  April.  The  prevailing  winds  an  from  the 
west.  Tho  aTNsgc  proportion  of  winds,  as  stated  by  Rutty, 
is  west,  south-we-t,  and  north-we-t,  Ui  cast,  soulh-i-nst.  and 
north-east,  as  9061  lo  il41.  Of  Ot<  storms  noted  by  Rotty, 
or  were  from  the  south- wc^t,  and  but  two  from  the  east  ;uid 
uurtb-caat.  The  easterly  and  north-easterly  wiud»  wburb 
prevail  in  spring  not  being  broken  by  any  high  grounds, 
arc  violent  and  ungenial.  Oil  an  average  oi  forty-one  j-ears 
there  veru  in  this  eoOnty— of  sprmgs,  6  wet.  22  dr>%  13 
variaUo;  of  saBneiab  M  wet,  16  dry.  «  tariaUa;  of 
autumns,  1 1  wet.  11  dry,  10  varfibla.  It  also  appeani  by  a 
mean  of  observations  that  tho  dry  days  in  Dublin  rtn;  To 
the  rainy  as  1 10  to  2jj.  The  quantity  of  rain  is,  liywtver, 
by  iiii  nic'ins  as  grent  as  at  Qirk  ur  Belfast.  Iu  i7'^i,  out 
of  the  wettest  years  ou  record,  the  depth  of  rain  which  feU 
inPublia«a*8C.7hNhia;  ofCUiA.giMlMMlti  «» 
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nontb  of  August.  The  avcm^o  annual  deplh  of  rain  which 
fell  in  Dublin  (hiriiir^  the  sixtwii  years  prwedintj  the  vear 
1817,  wan  21  inrlics  7  lines. 

Tlic  jfreater  part  of  the  nmnty  of  Dublin  is  occupie<l  by  « 
trert  of  mountain  limestone,  being  a  p«rt  of  the  central 
linrntone  field  of  Iraiaod.  vbidk  «xte.Js  from  tba  AUmtic 
to  lha  Iriih  SM.  TM*  aaeowlary  tnet  aictmida  Into  Meath 
Ml  (ha  north,  and  ii  hounded  in  thta  county  on  the  rauth 
bf  pritnanr  rocktt.   Along  the  northern  coa-tt  also  there  are 
patches  of  primiiivL'  njrk,  a%  the  greenstone  unil  nruilla- 
feoua  ftchi*!-,  \vliu  h  firm  tho  Mnn-of-war  Uills  aatl  the 
island  <il'  Liinilriy.  ;inil  the  'triitifK'tl  quurtz  and  schist  of 
Honrth.    Lambay  c^n^ists  nf  strata  ut  argillocooutf  sihist 
and  greenstone  porphyrv.    Tiu'  hi  hi>itosti  strata  are  much 
hidurated  and  oontorled.   In  Howth  the  atntUkation  is 
very  obvious,  and  tbo  acfairtoae  Iwda  oidsilnt  a  grant  diver- 
iity  of  hues  from  purple  to  fad.   Some  of  the  strata  re*t  on 
thoir  ed(?e«i,  others  are  nndu!ated,  and  sometimes  curved 
upon  tln'tn^rhi's  so  as  tn  rc^fUiWe  the  conconirir  oriisls  nf 
some  sphiToidal  tanniitiun  (Dr.  ScDiilcr).    'llu'  i>n!)iiU\(' 
fnriniifiun  uii  1  lie  south  of  the  hmotDiu;  |>laiii  i-oiisists  of  u 
ridge  of  grnnito  supporting  llank^i  ul  micaceous  and  argiila- 
ccous  schists.    The  (granite  extends  on  the  south  from 
Dalkejr  ialaod  to  Blackrock,  and  from  thence  to  Dundrum 
andRnthAwnham;  it  then  takov  a  loutberly  direction  and 
cranes  the  ranee  of  the  Dublin  mounlaintby  the  lino  of 
the  military  road  whence,  eroHalnf  the  northern  extremity 
of  Olenismac!,  it  c-xtemls  itito  the  (jroup  i)f  the  Kippure 
mountains.    On  Ihc  south  it  runs  frwia  Dulkc)  lu  the  hill 
of  Kiiliht  y.  iinrl  ilieiifo  inland  by  Roche«town  hill  to  the 
Scalp,  whence,  holding  a  soutlierly  course,  it  passes  on  to 
Glenereo,  in  iIm)  county  of  Wicklow,  and  so  southward  lo  a 
dialanoe  of  nearly  sixty  miles,  forming  the  nucleus  of  the 
entire  range  from  Kiilincy  to  Blackstaira  mountain,  bc- 
tv«on  tlic  counties  of  Uarlov  and  Wexford,  Thegmnite 
omuprisint;  the  greater  part  of  Ihifi  rmi^  it  oT  a  eonne  tex- 
ture and  (■  isily  disintegrated  ;  in  OU  tiisniad  particularly, 
it  is  fre<|iwip  U  found  decomp(»soil  lo  a  deptii  of  several  loet, 
ami  hence  ;iri)l>iil)h  tin;  uniform  outliiu' prfseiiicd  by  the 
summiiH  uf  the  range.    At  Unikey,  however,  and  generally 
along  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  limits  of  tlie  granite 
district,  the  stone  quarried  is  of  the  closest  grain,  and  ex- 
eelleniiy  adapted  to  all  purposes  of  building.    It  is  hero  free 
ftmn  hornblende ;  the  ndapar  ■  of  a  pearljr  vbiteness,  and 
in  flw  atone  olhtnbied  tnm  Ae  ^narnai  of  Kilkenny  the 
mica,  instead  of  occorxing  in  plntoai  M  fmndin  the  fxin  of 
plumose  mica. 

This  ni;iss  of  grnnilc     almost  every here  in  contact  with 
tlif  niicaiNtms  scliist,  both  on  its  western  and  eastern  tlanks; 
:in()  till-  inni-iion  ot  the  rocks  may  be  observed  at  Kiilincy, 
the  Scalp,  ttud  Uathfarnham.    The  argillacwius  schist  ap- 
proaches it  very  closely  at  Ballynas<'«rney  ;  and  between 
i^iackioeit  and  Dundrum  the  edgee  of  the  limeatone  field 
are  in  aeveral  pheee  within  a  few  ynrda  of  the  granite,  the 
intervening  rocks  of  the  series  not  being  observable.  Tlie 
limestone  which  else  w  here  possesses  the  usual  character  of 
CMrlxFiiifiTous  liinestono,  is  cxlrcnirly  f(.niipact  jilor.g  tlic 
margin  of  the  field  towards  tlie  pnmiiivL-  s<.tics,  and  has  a 
schifitoae  structure  (the  Cain  of  Kirwan),  which  renders  n 
highly  useful  as  a  material  for  building.  Dolomite,  or  mng- 
nfMian  limestone,  ooenm  near  the  jonction  of  the  primary 
uad  aecondaiy  almta.  at  Sntian  on  Uoirth.  Ma^csian 
limealiime  ebo  ocean  on  the  Dodder,  near  Hilltovn.  It 
dfweees  with  peculiar  sharpness  under  the  hamniMrorehisel, 
and  is  the  material  of  some  beautiful  spedmens  of  huild- 
ing  ;  among  otben^  of  the  LMtd-IiealonantIi  chapel  in  the 
(■^i«rle  of  Dublin. 

Tim  only  nunes  at  pnnent  worked  (and  that  hut  partially, 
io  the  county  of  Dublin,  are  the  lead  mines  at  Bailycorus) 
witlwi  half  a  mile  of  the  Scalp.  Cklena,  potters'  clay,  and 
mmnmnete  have  been  fvund  on  Howth.  f  uUer'a  earth  of  a 
niiddhtig  quali^  has  been  IntndaiC  OMdakaoeh,  on  the  north 
b«nk  of  the  iiflmr. 

The  sofl  of  Dublin  abounds  in  mineral  springs :  of  those 
w  ithin  the  ciiy,  ten  were  nnaly^cd  aliout  ihit  yenrl'-'K: 
lliey  arc  all  saline  purgative  spriiij^s,  and  some  of  them  so 
»tr»»ngly  itnprej;nated  a.s  to  vicld  on  cvap<jration  from  thrci- 
to  four  hundred  grains  of  salts  per  j^alion  :  of  some  of  thow 
Milts  two  drachms  opiated  as  n  brisk  cathartic.  In  1  7  j.S  a 
nyrinj;  ationglj  impreenated  with  sutphurcted  hydrogen 
dM  wna  diioOTered  m  me  vicinity  of  a  dii.u^Ml  chalyb«ite 
fpn  at  Lncan.  on  the  south  bank  of  the  liSqr.  Theee waters 
iMtt  Amnd  very  efficnciena  in  «ttf 


There  are  tepi<l  springs  near  Finshiss  and  1.^'ixlip  ;  the  heat 
is  75i  degrees  Fahr.  in  gentarul  she  water,  winch  ni»««»  tiam 
the  Calp  distnci  around  Dublin,  is  impregnateil  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  Uiut^  which 
renders  it  naOt  for  nic^^t  duuiestic  purposes,  unices  with  the 
use  of  large  qnanlitiee  of  soda.  It  deposits  a  copbue  aali- 
ment  on  the  veweb  in  which  it  is  used;  and  in  one  dis- 
tillory  mentioned  by  Whitolaw  an  incnistaiiua  of  sieniie, 
half  on  inch  in  thickness,  had  frequently  lu  be  cleared  irom 
the  inside  of  the  hoiU  rs. 

The  vegetal. le  *iil  of  the  county  of  Dublin  is  generally 
shallow.  Oil  the  -rLinile  bottom  it  is  a  light  gravel,  which 
requires  strong  mauunug.  The  subsoil  of  the  Calp  district 
is  a  tenacious  clay,  which  retains  the  <rater  and  renders  the 
loamy  soil  wet  aiMl  oold^  but  drainage  and  an  unUmited 
supply  of  scavengers*  manure  Item  the  city  have  broucfatthat 
part  of  this  district,  which  lies  immediately  round  the  CH|ii- 
tal,  into  a  good  state  of  productiveness.  The  quality  of  the 
land  improves  towards  the  west  and  north,  and  li  e  district 
hi'rderuif^  on  Meath  is  not  inferior  lo  the  generality  of 
wh(  at  lands  in  the  niiiilar.d  cuunlies.  The  soil  along  the 
junction  uftbe  nurlbeni  primar}  strata  and  the  limestone i« 
also  of  excellent  quality.  There  is  but  a  small  pniportiun  of 
the  county  under  tillage.  Villas,  garden*,  dairy  forms, 
kitchen  ganlens,  and  nurseries  occupy  the  imiaediale  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital)  and  gmsing  fiinna  and  meadow 
lands  extend  over  the  country  which  is  not  oecopied  by  de- 
mesnes, to  a  distance  itf  ten  anil  twelve  miles  beyond  those 
on  the  west  and  nortii.  Tlie  mode  of  feeding  generally  imr- 
siied  is  grazing  during  summer  and  hay  feeiling  in  Nsmier. 
Many  extensive  farmers  and  resident  proprietur.s  liuwe^-er 
pur.'^ue  tho  system  of  green  crops  and  stall-feeding  the  year 
raund.  The  total  annual  value  of  the  agrieultanU  pro* 
dnea  »f  the  county  of  Dublin  hM  been  rrtima^ini  at 
1.14S.80V^;  the  rental  of  piopiie4onat343»700JLperannum, 
and  the  rent  paid  by  them  at  3f.  per  men.  The  rants  paid 
by  land-ocrn;  iers  vary  Ihm  41.  and  4/.  Ill«.t0  19L  iu  the 
vicinjl)  uf  the  capital. 

Dublin  County  isdivided  into  nine  hamnies ;  namel>  : — 
I.  Balrotheryon  the  north,  coutaiinng  the  towns  of  Balbrtg- 
gan,  population  in  I  s3l,  3U16  ;  Skerries,  population  2,556 ; 
Rush,  population  III  14.  II.  Netliercroaa,  scattered  through 
the  otlter  baronies  in  !>cveu  separate  divisions, of  which  six  lie 
north  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  containing  the  towns  of  Swortla, 
population  2637;  Link,  population  935;  andFinglass,  po- 

Eulation  840.  Til.  Coolock,  on  the  north-east  of  ihe  city  of 
lublin,  oontainuig  the  towns  of  Clontarf,  ]iopulaiiun  I  3icj ; 
Baldoyle,  population  10U9;  Iluwih,  population  797  ;  and 
Gla.sisnevin.  population  559.  IV.  C^tstleknock,  on  the  north- 
west of  the  city  of  Dublin,  ci^ntaining  part  of  the  town 
ot  Chapel  I/ckI,  total  population  1632.  V.  Newcastle,  on 
the  west  and  south  west  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  containing 
the  towns  of  Lucon.  population  1%3S ;  KathAmbam,  pofm- 
ktion  157t;  Crumlm,  population  fi44;  and  Newcastle, 
population  3915.  VI,  DonoTB,  a  small  haruny,  einbracinga 
portion  of  the  aouth-west  of  tho  city  of  Dublin,  with  a  po> 
jiiilation  of  11,1,>.3.  VII.  St.  Sepulchre's,  a  mii;i11  haronv 
eini)r;u  in^  a  portion  of  tiie  south  of  the  city  of  DuViliii,  wiih 
a  population  of  l.'.,ij.ll.  \'lll.  Uppercross.  on  the  south- 
west of  tho  city  of  Dublm,  containing  the  towms  of  iiane- 
lagh  (a  suburb  of  DtibUn).  population  liJ9»;  Rathmines 
(do.),  population  1600;  Harold's-crofis,  pemdation  1 101 ; 
llilltown,paDulation  673  ;  Rathcoole,  population  SOS ;  Clon- 
dalkin,  pMnlatiNi  746;  Dalhqr.  popuktion  444;«id  Bel< 
lymore  Etistace.  in  the  detached  portion  of  the  eomMT,  po- 
jiulatioii  S-Jl.  IX.  Half  Rathdowii,  on  ih"  -outh-cast  of 
the  c.ty  of  Diildin,  containing  the  towns  ot  kini!sto«ii,  pi»- 
n  ^ibt)  \  Rhickrock,  population  '2Ujy ;  I.ittlc  Bray, 
)x)pulatiun  1  lOa ;  Sliiloigait,  pupulation  S50 ;  and  Dundrum, 
population  680. 

iliero  is  not  at  pteaent  in  the  county  of  Dublin  any  town 
exercising  corpomie  privileges.  Swords  and  Newcastle 
each  returned  two  membem  to  the  kiah  paihaaieat.  The 
county  oTDoblin,  the  city  ef  DttbUlk  tBit  tim  muvaniqr  of 
Dublin  arc  each  at  prcs<_nt  wfrmmted hj  two mwihma  in 

the  imperial  parliatncnt. 

The  commerce  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  exclusiw  of  the 
oipitai  and  its  unmediate  vicinity,  is  limited  to  the  sninll 
coast-tratk  carried  on  at  Balbnggnn,  Bray,  and  the  other 
coast  towns.  The  ^tton  and  stocking  manutaetures  are 
carried  on  at  Balbriggan  witli  oonsiderable  spirit.  There 
ar«  two  cotton  factories,  aitd  numoroos  estahliabmenta  Ihr 
stocking  weaving ;  the  Balbriggan  hosiery  hu  loag  hnU  a 
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hiRli  clinracter  in  tho  marlcol.  C>nsidorable  quantities  of 
flour  arc  manufiirtiirod  in  ihis  rounty.  The  principal  corn- 
mills  arc  on  the  Liffev.  the  Balhri^gnn  river,  nn<l  thaKilD- 
inage  brook,  on  tb©  south-weat  of  }Iarolil's-<n)>« 

In  1835  ibo  nillDlwr  of  boots  bclonmiiR  to  iha  pouiity  of 
Dttblia.  which  w«n  mfioy^d  in  tha  fi»beri«!i,  wu^  as  fol 
lows:—  ,  „ 

Dtf  ked  vessels.  121  ;  tonnage,  4651;  nan,  789  :— half- 
deekcd  vessels.  27;  tonnage.  265;  VOM,  U»:— open  »Jl 
boats,  66 ;  men.  297 1   faw-hott»  M i  IMn.  44*  ;  " 
fi^armen,  1505, 


The  fiahinrgtomida  V»  in  from  15  to  60  fatboMs  wUk 
betwselt  the^hlin  oout  and  tbe  Isle  of  Man.    Tbe  lisfc 
consist  rliit  flyof  turbot,  brit,«alfl;  and  plaiMr  which 
sent  !i)  market  daily  tbroucbont  the  year.  There  u  a 

wi'll-knowii  fibbing  ground  betwetn  H  .  fi  and  Lambay 
Island,  on  wlmh  cod.  ling,  haddm  k.  wluUu^.  &:c.,  are  taken. 
Trawliti|{  is  tlie  iiio<lc  of  ti-ihin<;  lioni-rally  practised  by  ibe 
decked  and  half-decked  bouit.  \VluU»  iruut  and  salmon  are 
taken  at  the  bars  of  the  Bray  river  and  Lifl'cy.  Since  ibc 
witlidiawal  of  bountiea  tbo  fisheriM  along  the'  coaat,  as  well 
elacfwhere  in  Iielaad.  have  dedined. 
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The  census  of  as  i-Dmpared  with  tiuit  ol'  18-21,  exhi- 
bits an  inprease  of  poinilution  and  houses,  and  a  durreasi*  in 
the  number  of  families,  which,  if  not  arising  from  some 
error  in  the  returns,  is  very  remarkable. 

liie  civiL  history  of  the  county  of  Dublin  it  immediately 
eonnaelad  with  that  of  the  capital.  The  whole  of  the  ISm 
«r  the  eoQiity,  with  the  excantiflii  of  the  eetatei  of  the  St. 
Lewrenee  fhiaity,  and  with  the  exception,  to  eorae  extent* 
of  the  est.Ttf-,  of  the  families  of  narnwall.  Liitferel,  and 
TalbiJt  of  Malaliiile,  ha*  frequently  changctl  hand*  since 
the  period  of  the  Reforinaliun.  The  fi)rfoiturcs  ronsofjiient 
on  the  rebellion  of  in  il  extended  to  67,142  acres,  i  roods, 
26  perches,  profitable,  anil  l(>r,6  acres  unprofltable,  in  this 
coun^.  The  amount  of  forfii turps  in  the  county  of  Dub- 
lin, eoBaaqmnt  on  the  war  of  the  Revolution  in  1688.  was 
34,M6  aeiw  profltable.  of  the  then  annual  value  of 
16,061C  16«.,  and  of  the  then  total  estimated  Talue  of 
2os,"96/.  18*.  The  IbmilieK  which  chiefly  suffered  by 
these  confiscations  w«»r«>  thcjse  of  Bamwall,  F'teminE,  Plun- 
ki-t.  Walsh,  Peppar  1  ArrhboUi.  Cruise,  Fagan.  Haekott, 
Archer,  Swcelmnn.  i>o\vdall,  and  Tranf. 

The  Pairan  antujuitiea  of  the  nmiity  of  Dublin  are  not 
nuinerou«t.  There  is  a  cromlech  on  ihe  hdl  of  Carrickmuor 
in  Howih.  Another  eronileeh  stand*  to  the  south  of  Kil- 
liney,  on  the  desKent  into  the  vale  of  Shanganagh ;  and  at 
Brannanstown.  on  the  Bray  road,  6^  miles  firom  Dublin, 
Iheio  it  a  thiid»  of  large  dimensions.  Dublin  is,  however, 
rich  in  ceelMiastieal  Mid  military  antiquities.  The  round 
tower  of  Clondalkin,  A\  miles  from  Dublin,  on  the  southern 
road  by  Rathcoole,  is  in  better  preservation  than  most  other 
snuil  II  i  !  iii  esin  Ireland.  Tin'  1  >:  is  at  a  height  of  I  .'j  fi. 
from  tiie  prtiund;  the  entire  heul  t  the  tower  is  b4  ft., 
and  its  diameter  above  the  basei  i<  i  j  ft.  The  explosion 
of  26U  barrel  of  gunpowder  lu  the  powder-mills  in  the 
vldnlty*  In  I7<J',  did  not  m  the  slightest  degree  iniuro  the 
round  tower.  The  antiqnitiee  at  Swordi^  on  tno  great 
northern  r«ad.  7  tnilee  from  Dnblin,  eonaist  of  a  pdare  of 
the  arrhlnshops  of  Dublin,  in  ruins,  a  square  steeple  of  the 
old  rluirch,  and  a  round  tower,  7.1  ft.  in  heiijlit.  Tiiis 
li  u  >  r  1^  aUo  in  (rood  prcscr\ation.  and  retains  its  eonical 
stone  cappiiiij.  At  Lu*k.  on  tlie  same  road.  4  miles  farther 
north,  there  is  an  antient  church  with  a  square  steeple, 
attached  to  three  of  the  angles  of  which  are  round  towers 
with  graduated  parapets,  and  at  the  remaining  angle  a 
round  tower  of  greater  altitude  and  superior  eoaatruetion. 
atmoied  to  he  ttie  original  buildins.  BeMreen  Sworib  and 
Baldoylo.  i  miles  from  the  capital,  is  the  hamlet  of  Su  Dou- 
lapfh's.  rontfiining  one  of  the  most  singular  stone-roofed 
cliurches  in  Ireland.  Tlie  entire  edifice  measured  but  48  ft. 
by  IS  ft.  It  is  divided  into  u.  rude  nave  and  choir,  which 
communicate  liy  a  narrow  souare-heoded  doorway,  not  suf- 
ficiently high  to  admit  a  full-grown  person  upright.  The 
entire  constniction  is  rude  luid  caliricious;  the  building 
does  not  auod  due  east  and  west  »ome  of  the  arches  are 
:  in  Aeir  diape,  and  Ar  eertnl  of  the 


reresses  and  nooks  between  the  roof  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
any  probable  use.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  edifice  in  the 
empire  which  exhibits  the  square-hcadc*!  doorwRv,  the 
Saxon  arch,  and  the  trefoil  Gotliic  :ind  lancet  window,  ui 
such  dose  juxtaposition.  Near  tbe  church  is  a  consecrated 
well,  inehMad  in  an  oetagon  hotUUng.  the  interior  of  which 
setaina  some  |wioth)ga  in  flwsoo  executed  in  the  beginiiing 
of  the  serenteendi  century.  In  tbe  ridnity  of  Howth 
Castle  are  the  ruins  of  St.  Fintan's  Church  and  of  the  col- 
legiate church  and  abbey  of  Howth.  On  the  opposite  aide 
of  the  Bay  of  Dublin  the  vicinity  of  Dilkey  exhibits  the 
remains  of  an  antient  town  erected  here  at  an  enrly  i>eriod 
for  the  protection  of  the  shippiiii;  anil  merchandize  of  the 
capital,  to  which  the  creek  of  Bullock  ser.ed  for  a  K^npih 
of  titoe  ae  port.  There  are  also  some  drtiidical  remnuts  on 
the  eommona  of  Dalkej.  Ilae  casttas  of  Qontaif.  B^ldon- 
pm.  Nanl,  and  Oasteinook  are  anong  the  prineip«l  de- 
tached military  edifices. 

In  1821  the  number  of  youn^  pci«)n«  in  tbe  s«htM]i|a  of 
this  county,  exclusive  of  the  oouniy  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
was  9442,  betUL;  nearlv  in  the  pnipnrtuin  of  d  per  cj-nt.  of 
the  entire  population  under  instruction.  The  projHirt  loti  jf 
young  persons  under  daily  instruction  in  the  dtuctri^e^  of 
Dublin,  in  1834,  was  7.28  per  cent,  in  which  respect  the 
diocese,  whicli  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  tbe  eountj, 
ranks  nineteenth  among  the  thirty -two  dioeaaea  of  Irelrad. 

The  grand  jury  presentmenli  fer  the  eomty  of  DiiUia 
average  about  18,000/.  per  annum.  The  dmniHlmiee  of 
so  many  of  the  roads  in  the  county  beini;  under  the  €-ontrol 
of  turnpike-trustees  renders  this  assessment  coroparativelv 
liL'ht  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  dietriet  en  which  at 
I*  levied. 

The  constabular)'  force  of  the  county,  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary. 1K36,  consisted  of  1  stipendiarv'  niai^istrate.  6  chief 
constables  of  the  first  class,  i  do.  of  the  second  daan,  S9 
constables,  113  sulHDonstables,  and  6  hone.  The  •xpsnai 
of  maintainin  g  this  fbroe  Ibr  the  year  1 83S  was  6 1 291. 1  C«.  7d^ 
of  which  2h!)i»/.  7v.  2d.  was  chargeable  aiiJiin-t  the  county  . 
The  county  of  Dublin,  together  with  the  county  of  the'  city 
of  Dublin,  the  county  of  the  town  of  Drogbeda,  and  the 
oounttes  of  Meath,  Louth,  and  Wirklow,  contrtluite,  in 
pro|iortion  to  their  relative  populations,  to  the  support  of 
tbe  Riebmond  Lunatic  Asylum,  built  in  Dublin  in  1815. 
The  fever  hospitals  and  dispensaries  throughout  tbe  county 
are  supported  hf  equal  voluntary  ooiitribations  and  gtnnd 
jurv  presentments. 

A  surwv  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  on  a  scale  of  .1  inches 
to  the  mile,  wa.s  made  h'y  order  of  the  grand  jur)-  in  ISS). 
A  survey  on  a  scale  of  not  ijuile  r>  inches  to  .t  English  mile- 
had  been  pnblishcd  in  1760  by  John  Roeque.  A  chart  oX 
Dublin,  by  Scale  and  Richard*,  w.is  published  m  17r,,'>,  uid 
another  has  since  l>ccii  published  bv  Captain  Biigb.  Aa 
interesting  account  of  im  chief  localities  of  this  county  is 
contained  in  Brewer's  '  Beauties  of  Ireland,'  London. 
The* Siatiiikal  Surrt^  of  Dublin  Oounty/ pnUhM  by 
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Aa  Bfltjwl  Itablin  Sooletjrin  laol.  U  extremely  meagre ; 
■waA  tli«re  w  not  tt  prawnt  any  publisiied  work  on  the  topo- 
graphy or  stiitistics  of  the  countv  at  all  adequate  to  the 
iwportnucc  of  the  subject.  A  '  History  of  the  Arrlihuhops 
pf  D.ihlm,' cumi'nsinjr  a  topographical  and  Htutistieal  sur- 
vey of  the  tioimty,  by  Mr.  D'tAlton,  a  writer  of  conaiderable 
reputation,  haa  been  Stated  lo  be  Tttif  Ibr  Uw  pMM,  but  is 
Dot  yet  publi&hcd. 

DUBLIN,  the  chief  city  of  Ireland,  forming  by  itself  a 
eountjr  of  a  eitjr.  oa  both  aidw  of  ttafl  rifcr  Lifflqr,  *t  its  on- 
InoM  into  the  bay  of  Dublin.  Ltt  of  Dublin  Castle  93" 
20' 38^"  N.;  long.  6'  17'29"W.  The  situation,  as  con 
sidered  with  reference  to  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dom, is  central,  there  heinij  more  places  of  iniji'M  '  i i  i  .r  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  accessililu  in  a  given  time  fium 
Dubhn  tlian  from  either  London  or  Edinburgh. 

With  c^artl  to  its  boundaries,  Dublin  may  be  contiderod 
either  m  a  county  of  a  city  with  separate  conurate  jurisdic- 
tioiii  or  aa  a  city  having  a  local  police^  ana  returning  re 
pieientatiTos  to  parliutenti  or  m  eoiiairtlug  of  a 
coOeetionof  continaoasboildiDgi.  In  eaeli  dianwtOT  its 
boundaries  are  diflfercnt. 

P  :  liii;^  the  puhlicntion  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  of 
1  Jul  1 1 1!,  the  areas  contained  in  these  various  litniis  cannot 
I'  ■  urately  staled.  The  map  constructed  by  order  of  the 
1^-  1  ]  jury  of  the  county  of  the  city  in  1S21  gives  the  area 
c  .  ained  within  the  linutt  of  corporate  jurisdiction  at  5217 
Irish  or  8450  statute  acres ;  the  Report  of  the  Boundary 
GMnmissioners  states  that  of  the  dty,  u  limitid  ftr  the 
pwpoNsof  the  ekotive  ftaaefalsei  at  3538  statute  teres; 
•nd  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wbttelawin  IS09  estimated  the  entire 
area  then  occupied  hy  buildinfi^  at  12r..|  statute  acies. 

Dublin  apppais  to  hare  been  known  b)  sumethinij  ap- 
proaching nearly  to  it.s  present  name  in  the  second  century, 
as  it  in  fouixl  wriltea  Eblana  in  the  geography  of  Ji'lokmy. 
The  name  is  written  in  historical  documents  Dublin.  Dyflin, 
DyreUn,  &c.,  being  all  varieties  of  the  Irish  DubMitutt  or 
Black-pool,  which  appears  to  be  the  true  otymoloKy.  It  is 
abo  cuted,  and  is  still  eeneiaUy  known  among  the  Irish, 
by  the  name  Ath-diath,  which  mar  be  rendered  mmUe-ford, 
from  the  causeway  laid  on  Iiiirdles  which  formerly  led  to 
the  channel  of  the  river  across  the  oore  at  either  side. 

In  the  various  political   contests    lliat    have  alHicted 
Ireland  from  the  earliest  history  of  tiie  country  Dublin 
ha>*  always  Ixjrne  a  conspicuous  jiart ;    but  these  events 
belong  rather  to  the  general  history  than  to  that  of  the 
ci^*    (InSLA.No.]    Dublin,  however,  under  all  circum- 
stiiieei^  continued  to  maintain  and  increase  its  importance 
and  it*  extent  In  ISOS  the  castle  was  ordered  lo  bo 
built  and  the  cit)' lobe  fortified;  and  in  1215  a  stone  bridge 
was  buUt  over  the  Liffey.   In  1918  the  first  material  exten- 
sion of  Dublin  took  place  in  consecjUenccof  the  pulling  down 
of  some  of  tlie  old  wnlls,  and  lJi«  erection  of  a  new  line  of 
defence  h\  tlie  <-itizens  when  threatened  with  a  siet^e  hy 
Edward  Bruce.  The  Reformation  had  uomuienced  at  Dublin, 
in  1 535,  by  the  consccrat  ion  of  George  Brown,  a  denier  of  the 
papal  supremacy,  to  the  archbishopric.  In  1550,  on  Easter 
Sunday,  the  liturgy  wa<(  read  in  English,  for  the  first  time, 
in  Christ  Chtuchr  and  printed*  the  MKt  year*  by  Hum* 
plin>y  Powell :  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  mvt  book 
printed  in  Ireland.   The  foundation  of  the  great  Protestant 
University  of  Trinity  Colk^^e  lUilowed  close  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Reforraaiioii.     In  consideration  of  the 
leading  part  it  iiod  tuken  at  the  Ilv»turatiun,  the  cityoi 
Dublin  wn5  honoured  bv  tho  king  with  a  collar  of  S  S..  end 
the  mayor  was  soon  atier  (1665)  invested  with  the  title  of 
I«ord  Mayor,  together  with  an  eatate  of  5 no/,  per  annum 
towardi  maintaining  that  dignity.  After  tho  struggles  im- 
mediately preeedingand  following  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
on  tho  settlement  of  affairs  bv  the  public  cancelling  of  all 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  abdicated  government,  Oc- 
loTx!r  2.  !r,'»,j,  the  impro>-cmcnt  of  the  city  «ns  re.sume<l, 
and  fnim  this  till  the  period  of  the  Union  the  increase  of 
I>ublin  proceeded  with  t;rcut  rapidity. 

Although  Dublin  has  decidedly  fallen  off  as  an  emporium 
of  trade  and  a  centre  of  society  since  tiie  ai  t  of  Union  re- 
moved the  seat  of  legislation  to  London,  it  has,  during  the 
laat  period,  not  only  increased  in  size  and  population  to  a 
^VMft  extent,  but  continues  to  advance  in  arehitectural  im- 
jnronenent, 

Stephen's   Green,  Merrioii,  Rutland    and  Mountjoy 
aquares,  with  almost  all  the  streets  on  the  north-east  of 
P.  C  K*.  MS. 


the  river,  were  built  round  during  the  period  between  tlie 
middle  of  the  18th  century  and  the  Union.  Fitzwilliatn- 
square  and  the  adjoining'  streets,  which  are  at  prc-ent 
amon^  tho  most  fashionable  place*  of  residence  in  Dublin, 
ha\i  Tjci  :i    i  iij  ieted  since,  and  a  great  extension  has  takt^ 

Siace  m  private  residences  towards  the  south-east ;  a  cunsi- 
erable  portion  of  the  uoiUi-eaBt  of  the  city  abo  belongs  to 
this  period. 

The  use  of  brick  and  stone  in  privata  hnlldings  was  not 
general  imtU  after  the  Restoration ;  and  there  are  now  ft>w 
or  no  remains  of  pri%-ate  dwellings  of  so  early  a  date.  The 

walls  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  the  extension  of  the 
city  in  the  ISth  centun,.  Christ  Churcli  and  St.  Patrick's 
arc  the  chief  objects  of  antujuarian  interest.  Tlie  Ciisile, 
although  occupying  a  vary  aotient  site,  contains  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  original  building.  "The  Thol^el  and  old 
courts  of  law  have  disappeared,  and  the  oldest  of  the 
bridges  now  standing  is  Barrack  Bridge^  oeeivying  the  site 
of  a  wooden  bridge  buUt  so  late  aa  U7L 

nwcorpoimtton  of  Dublin  eoniists  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
two  Sherins,  24  Aldermen,  and  144  Common  Councihnen, 
made  up  of  48  Sheriffs'  Peers  and  96  Representatives  of  the 
Guilds.  There  are  '2j  Guild*,  of  which  Trinity  Guild,  or  the 
Guild  of  Merctuinti^  is  liie  most  important,  returnini^  3!  of 
the  96  representatives  of  tho  whole.  The  number  of  freemen 
is  not  correctly  ascertained,  but  is  supposed  to  be  about  4U0O. 
Tl»e  chief  officers  of  the  corporation  are  the  recorder,  coro- 
ners, president  of  tlie  court  of  conscience,  and  the  gover- 
nors and  keeners  of  the  several  prisons.  This  corporation 
is  subject  to  tlw  New  Rales  of  the  2$th  Charles  IL,  modiOed 
by  the  provisions  of  the  SSrd  George  IL,  o.  U.  The  eor- 
poraiion  has  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  maintained  a 
strict  Protestant  character ;  and  the  exclusion  of  numerous 
wealthy  merchants  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  nf 
what  arc  termed  liberal  principle*,  has  rendered  it  com- 
paratively inefficient  as  a  municipal  body. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  corporate  magistrates  of  the  county 
of  the  city  extends  over  the  varioxu  liberties  within  tho 
CSiroularRoad.  although  these  are  situated  within  the  county 
of  Dublin.  They  are  not  however  permitted  to  sit  at 
■sssfams  «r  the  peace  for  the  eouniy.  Ihe  court  of  quarter 
sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  eonnty  of  the  city,  at  which 
the  recorder,  lord  mayor,  and  two  aldermen  pre  idc,  h:i», 
by  the  48lh  George  III  ,  c.  1-10,  a  criminal  jurisdiciion 
extended  to  all  crimes  and  offences,  excepting  high-tn-asnn, 
committed  on  or  within  the  Circular  Road;  and  by  its  sit- 
tings and  adjournments  affords  12  ^nij\  deliveries  e  ich  year. 
The  trial  of  serious  offences  is  generally  reserved  for  the 
commission  court  for  the  county  of  the  city,  held  before  two 
judges  4^  the  superior  courts,  with  whom  the  loid  mayor  is 
joined  in  oommiaiion.  The  lord  mayor  holds  a  weekly 
court  for  the  determination  of  small  claims  of  wages,  and 
the  infliction  of  fines  for  infriiigcmeat  of  municipal  rcgu-. 
lations :  the  ofeiatioo  of  this  court  n  not  eonaidsnd 

elTicient 

The  chief  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation  is  exercised 
in  tho  lord  mayor  and  sberiiiV  court,  which  is  held  once 
every  three  months,  with  a  cognizance  of  all  actions  for 
rams  exceeding  40*.  late  Irish  currency.  The  recorder's 
eivil  bill  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  over  40#.  is  held 
qimrterly.  The  court  of  conscience,  for  the  determining 
oases  betwwn  party  and  party,  under  40t.  Irish,  aifa  every 
dayfh)m  10  o'clock  a  m.  The  practice  of  these  courts  ie 
considered  open  to  much  improvement,  particularly  in  the 
ailjiistment  of  fees,  andthenmiunemtioiiofesfftamoflloeia 
by  tixed  salaries. 

The  gaol  of  the  county  of 'the  city  is  Newgate,  which  is 
also  the  gaol  for  that  part  of  the  county  of  Dublin  within  the 
Circular  Rood.  It  was  founded  in  1773,  and  is  situated  in 
Green-street,  beside  the  City  Sessions'-house,  on  th«  north- 
west of  the  cily.  Contiguous  to  Newgate  is  the  Slierift* 
prison  for  debtors,  erected  in  1794.  The  City  Manbalaea 
is  a  small  prison  for  debton  committed  fkem  the  lord 
mayor's  court  and  court  of  conscionce;  the  condition  of 
this  prison  is  very  wreiche<l.  The  Smithfleld  Penitentiary, 
erected  at  the  ehart^e  of  j:;overnment,  is  a  bouse  of  cor- 
rection for  the  reception  of  convictcnl  offenders  of  both 
sexes;  this  prison  is  well  conducicMl.  The  moles  are  em- 
ployed and  in^lnirted  in  weaving  ;  the  female*  in  needle- 
work, and  in  washing  for  the  Shwifls'  prison  and  thir  gaol 
of  Newgale.  The  Richmond  BMdeweU.  another  government 
ostablhiSiaMA  b  alse  a  house  «f  correction  far  mab  and 
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Ibmale  convicts.  Wwving  u  the  prinoiptl  emplojniMnt  of 
the  luules;  thoM  MlllWMid  to  Lard  labour  af«  put  to  the 
tmd-milL  The  priMnert  on  being  diicbeiiad  ant  paid  ooe- 
third  of  the  earnings  of  their  laboiv.  Tlw  condition  of  ihii 

Ifridewell  u  bii^hly  creditable  to  the  aulhoriliei.  Tlie 
current  u.\|M!n:i<»  uf  these  establishtnentt  are  defrevcl  by 
prcsi'iitineuts  of  the  grand  jury  of  iho  rounty  of  tliu  ciiy, 
and  in  tlie  year  IS.n  tlie  gross  outluy  was  1 1,763/.  BcMdcji 
thc*e,  there  is  the  IIousw  of  Industry,  \»ith  lunatic  u*)lum. 
hoE-pitaU,  &c.  atlachutl,  which  u  supported  by  an  annual 
grant  of  iO.ooul.  from  government 

The  Four  GourU  H»rtb«lMa  prison  is  situate^  wilhiB 
the  eitjr.  but  is  not  connected  with  the  conwration.  Tb* 
county  gaol  of  Kilmainbam  ttainda  bayono  the  vestam 
ttiburus.  and  is  one  of  the  most  severa  place*  of  confinement 
in  Irclanil. 

The  rexoiiufs  uf  llio  cori»oration  arise  chiefly  fmni  reiiU, 
ccriain  dues  on  !.lnpiiini;  for  slippage  and  anchoragi;,  re- 
nuwal  of  leiiso^,  tines  levied  by  (lie  city  aulboriltes,  and 
pipe^wftter  tuvu^.  The  rciitH  arise  out  of  fblir  lannl 
astates  granieil  tu  the  city  at  various  tines. 

Hie  ^^u^  amount  of  iwraniie  and  loan  received  bj  th^ 
oorpontion  in  th«  war  aoiaroencin^  89ih  Saptanbar,  183J, 
was  S\9M.  13».  being  equal  to  ibo  oxpanditoro  of 
the  year.  The  principal  item  in  the  expenditure  is  in- 
terest on  bond,  which  amounts  to  upwards  of  U.UUO/.  pur 
annum. 

The  ix)licc  of  Dublin  and  tlie  surrounding  district  is  ro- 
gulaUnJ  by  the  48th  G.-oi  ge  III.  c.  NO,  aiuunded  by  the  6ih 
George  iV.  c.  \0i.  By  these  Acts  the  raslle  uf  Dublin, 
•nd  all  places  within  eight  Irish  miles  tbeieof,  nut  boillg 
vitbio  too  jurisdiction  of  iba  Court  of  Admiialtv,  aio 
united  into  ono  distriet,  and  tbia  dislriot  it  divided  into 
four  divisions.  Each  of  these  divisions  embraces  about  a 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  extends  over  the  adjoining  di^trii  t 
to  tin;  I  A*,  r;  ir  hum  of  the  jurisdiction.  To  each  i»  uitdclic<l 
a  diviMuhal  otlicc  of  police,  with  an  eslabiLiliiiient  consiijting 
of  iiiie  barii9l(tr,  uiic  alderman,  and  one  member  of  the 
common  council,  being  the  divisional  juslicen  for  that  dis- 
trict. The  Ciintiu  district  is  tlie  seat  of  the  bead  police- 
officer,  to  whom  the  divis^al  juitiicaa  of  the  other  districts 
make  weekly  reports. 

The  ftioda  applieabio  l»  tbo  ainama  of  tba  folica  ani 
watch  establishnants  ara  derived  fltira  wioua  lourees, 
itaiiiely,  from  the  walcli-tax,  from  pawnbrokers'  licences, 
from  I  ublicauh'  and  other  liroiire:*,  fiom  tines  and  fees,  and 
from  government  graiiii-.  The  total  disbursteiueni!,  of  the 
Dulilin  police  esiabl.shmcul  for  the  year  ending 
Man-li.  I83i.  was  4l.64t</.  3«.  6id. 

The  paving,  cleaning,  and  lighting  of  the  city  of  DuUin 
are  regulated  by  the  47thGeorge  III.  (loc.  and  pers.  sess.  2> 
e.  109),  ameadel  by  the  64tb  George  III.  (loe.  and  pen. 
ciil).  The  Paring  Board  is  a  oorpontion.  and  consiata 
of  tliMO  aoBHBiaaioiiflfa  appointed  by  the  lord-licutenaol. 
They  derive  their  income  from  various  asseumenls  and 
other  receipts.  The  total  amount  of  llie  receipts  of  the 
roiiiiiiissuners  for  paving,  Sic,  for  the  year  ending  i»ih 
Jaiiuury,  l>i33.  was  41,110/.  6s.  Gii. ;  and  the  total  amount 
of  ilifir  expendituro  wa»  41,997/.  7t.  !>d.  The  streets  in 
(reneral  are  Macadamize<l,  the  footpaths  for  the  moat  part 
tlag.^ed,  and  the  curb  stones  and  erotaiQgs  of  cut  granite. 
Tbe  city  has  been  well  lighted  siooa  1825  witb  ^M,  tat  the 
aupply  «f  whioh  tboto  aM  Jour  inoorponitad  oomiwiniiii^  the 
vorka  ot  thraa  of  wliicli  jna  at  Maauut  ia  oparatioii. 

The  supply  of  water  ia  rqguiatod  byoooamittee  of  the 
oorporation,  entitled  tbe  Committee  of  the  Kpe-water  K«- 
tablishinent.  'I  ho  pi|iu  »ater  rent,  colleoladjDjr.tIia9ppe- 
ratioii,  forms  a  large  iieiu  m  their  income. 

The  cummissionei  ^  'jf  wide  streets  aro  constituted  by 
variou!i  Acis  of  Parliament,  of  whioli  the  carlieirt  is  the 
Slut  Geori<e  III.  c,  lu,  and  tbe  latest  the  2nd  Gooige  IV. 
c.  1  i  V.  The  booed  oonsiitts  of  twenty-five ;  the  loid  mftf 
and  lapnainiitiHI  of  the  oitjr  and  oountjr  for  tha  uaifi 
boiag  AM  nombon.  TlMir  fiuidfc  mm»  thp  eool«|u^ 
•OMad  In  Mawb.  IMS.  amo  almeat  aololy  tnn  tbe  wide- 
atraet  tax.  whioh  produeaa  from  soooL  to  5500/  per  annum ; 
and  tbia  ia  allocated  to  pay  tbe  interest,  at  3  i><.r  cent.,  on 

•  loan  of  46,895/.  5  v  iJ.  li  om  the  goVLTiiiueiit. 

The  port  and  harlHjur  ure  under  the  management  of  the 
Ballast  Board,  coiisiiiuted  by  2Gtb  George  111.  c.  19.  Tht-ir 
funds  adae  fnun  (mum  on  atuppiog  001001%  the  uoct.  Jhe 
  aMgiM^  ^  tM  BiMm  Jn  isas 


amounted  to  11,960/.  17r  9dL   lu  tbe  same  ymr  tbe 

penditure  of  the  Ballast  Board  on  the  harbour  was  7.469/. 
lU.  lOtL  and  on  the  great  north  w»U  16U(.  13a.  Hi.  Up- 
ward* or  dOOOt  par  aiMMMn  of  tbg  i«eaipii  of  ibo  boam 

goes  to  pay  the  interest  on  debt 

Tbe  supply  of  fuel  is  almost  wbdiy  by  colliers  from  the 
op|K>iiile  coast  of  England.  Thu  colliers  which  entered  the 
port  in  1832  measured  ■i30,b7b  tons.  Turf  is  retailed  for 
lighting  tires,  &c.,  in  which  mode  considerable  quantities 
are  u>-o<l :  the  supply  i|i  furnished  ffon  tbe  fxleitaive  bens 
of  Kildare  and  Wa|[tl|M9th  bj  dw  BOM*  Um  OlUA  wi 
Royal  canals. 

Tbe  ground  on  wbid)  Dublin  stands  riaes  gently  fkoM  tba 
river  toward#tboBOCtli«i|d«ou|]i'Viai;  tbe liigboat  growd 
In  (he  city  is  at  BNodatono  harbour,  wbieh  is  83  feet  above 

the  level  of  high  water  in  the  LifTey.  The  eastc. n  di\  isiun 
on  tbe  south  of  tbo  river  lies  almost  uhoUv  uiihoul  the 
luiiit.s  of  the  antient  city  on  level  ground,  tliu  iioriliem  part 
of  w  hich  has  iu  a  ijreat  measure  been  reclaimed  from  the 
funuer  bed  of  the  Lilfey.  Six  extensive  plots  of  open 
ground  orntmant  pnd  ventilate  thi*  pqit)oa  of  the  city; 
▼ic  on  tbo  aotttb,  tba  Cobuig  G^rd^M  tad  FijUvillianr 
pquHo;  w  IboaMi,  Ifanion-equtro;  on  tbo  aoitb.  tbo 
park  of  Triiiity  Coil«ga ;  on  the  w«at»  tbo  QMtlo  Cardoas ; 
and  in  tbe  centre,  StephoD*a  pioao.  Dune-street,  which 
leads  from  tbe  castle  to  tbe  univetwty,  erpafids  towurds  itf 
eastern  extremity  into  CuUe^-e  Green,  froip  wbia)k  all  |ba 
Icuding  hues  of  comiiuiiHcaUoii  radiate. 

The  whole  area  of  Colle;{e  Green  on  the  east  is  occupai^ 
by  the  front  of  Trinity  College,  a  rich  aiid  digniiled  pile  of 
bt|ilding  of  (lie  Corinthian  order,  built  in  1759.  and  extendi' 
ing  nqrib  and  south  3U0  feet,  a  little  in  i^vtUPO  of  iW 
pnmMt>  bpuie.  which  etanda  on  Ibp  epit^ipa  «t|W  nff  iba 
cntianee  into  Grafton-street. 

S«rar"t'  d  from  the  college  by  the  entrance  into  Woat- 
muieland  and  College  stieels,  ^itands  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
formerly  the  Iri»h  bouse  of  parlijiucut,  founded  lu  ]Ji9, 
ubich  prc-'Cnts  a  pufiico  of  m.\  Corinthian  coluuuis  iu«ards 
Cullege  sireet,  and  a  seiuicirculai  facade  with  a  lecediag 
centre  of  extraordinarv  magnificence  towards  Collegq 
Green.  Tho  effect  of  tots  combmatii^h  of  grand  arcb^iiMt- 
tural  obiecta  ia  {Mfluliarly  sinking,  yiittl  from  CtHigt 
Green.  DapM-Mnet  "tfuauf^ot  {fiujbn|>  Nid  lofty  bo]«Ma. 
occupied  by  persons  in  trade,  baTing  toe  Cpmmenrial  Btiild^ 
ini^s.  fxinrlcd  in  1706,  almut  midway  on  the  nurih,  aiid  the 
R0v.1l  E\e  bailee,  founded  iu  17C9,  ^  its  fai^ulheru  «X: 

Of  ilie  square*  w  hich  lie  east  and  south  of  College  Greco. 
Stephen's  Grci'ii,  bid  down  in  1670.  is  the  fir^t  iu  point  of 
extent  as  well  in  Dublm  as  in  tbe  Ut^ted  ^uadoQ.  jlM 
area  within  ^he  failing  is  ^  rectangle  pf  f220  pyf7P 
bteing  Mmavby^  pore  ihm  27  Ijbttul^  acreai  fjgid  ia 
hauosomely  bud  out,  allliougfa  po  late  ay  the  year  UI9  pk 
was  a  marshy  flat  surrounded  ;n'ilh  a  »:agnant  ditch  and 
mean  w  all.  The  surrounding  buildings  are.  however,  very 
iiniHjual. 

The  ea.sfern  division  uf  the  city  lying  north  oi  tlie  Liflfey 
occupies  hij^bor  ground,  aii'l  is  the  airiest  and  mo&S  cbu«rful 
part  of  DuUm.  Mountjoy-sauare  and  Ruilaud-t^iMuo 
occupy  tbe  crest  of  the  bill,  pta  from  these  respectively  tba 
chief  lines  of  oommunicauou  are  Gardiner  s-slreel  ana 
SackvUle-atreet,  ^e  JfLrpt  leaduig  to  the  liffey  at  fim 
Custom  House,  the  latter  to  Carlijje  Bridge.  Wa«tnoralaM(- 

street,  and  Culle^^e  Green.    Tl>e  Afada  of  the  L^.iir  

Hospital  and  Rotunda  Rooms  fnrwY  »  «tplrtng  r 
to  Sackville-street  on  the  south. 

From  Rulland-squaJ^  SackvitU- street  extends  iritli  > 
scarcely  perceptible  de.*ei;nt  to  Carlisle  Briage.  a  ui&tanc» 
of  three  quarters  of  an  Eiij^liili  mile.  The  breadth  ihunnjli- 
out  is  4U  yards,  and  Uie  buddings  (ui  each  side  lofiy.  juid, 
with  few  exceptioiu,  uniform.  About  ^nidway  belwcf;^ 
Carlisle  Bridge  ano  the  Rotund^  ^stands  p  fluted  0ctQa 
column,  on  ^  pedestal  of  large  proportions,  bouiiig  k 
eoloasal  statue  of  Lord  Nelson.  Jnis  laquument  ,||& 
erected  in  1808.  West  of  Kelson's  montnnent  the  ueqiaS 
Post-OtTirc  presents  a  cut-i,Maii:tc  front  of  '123  ^ 
street.    In  the  renire  is  a  portico  of  Portland  stone. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  Gardiner  strt.H;t  the  Custom- 
house occupies  a  detached  plot  of  ground  on  the  quay  lead- 
ing from  Carlisle  Bnds^  to  the  north  wall.  Tliis  splendid 
buildijqg,.  founded  in  17.81,  is  375  ft.  in  Ltngtb  by  205  ft.  w 
4n!^        «#ib^        ^If^pontai  fyi^  «  tlie  Jl^jp 
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tder  ;  {ho  polumns,  fcr.,  boing  of  Portland  stone,  and  tlie 
body  of  the  building  of  cut  i^ranite.  To  the  oaat  of  the 
OuiU)tn-hou»e  ore  docks  and  stores,  the  latter  on  a  very 
•xt«nsiTo  Acaie,  •urrounded  by  a  lofty  wall.  The  buninesis 
of  lh«  eu8toaMi4ati«s  demrtniMit  it  however  »o  trttling, 
Uwt^r  itae  aeewBiniMbtion  but  provided  would  be  ampfy 

Between  Gardiner  and  Rackville  stroofs  nins  Marl- 
borout(h-streel,  parallel  to  i-acli,  On  tlu-  western  side  of 
Marltxiroiigli  ntreet,  about  midway  botwn-n  it*  extreraitio^i, 
sinnd.t  the  Roman  Catholic  Metrojmliliin  Chtirrh,  founded 
in  IHifi  Si.  Gwrge'st  Chuirh,  the  beautiful  sjiire  ofwlnrh 
is  coiupieuous  fhiin  the  bay  and  many  partf«  of  Um  city, 
M»lH>iw  tlw  hteliMt  CTOund  in  thi»  di^i'm  i.  It  W  tlw  Uost 
Mttftiiout  cf  to*  tnocbni  duirobwof  Dublin. tnm  •  Astign 
by  JttfaiutoM,  and  aoat  7O,O90l. 

The  fNMarn  division  of  the  oity.  north  of  the  river,  is  not 
llMnMMl  by  any  atreet  of  larp^  propoirtion<i,  and  is  almost 
•xelusively  oocupiwl  by  dealer*,  tradesni-Ti.  ur.d  labourers. 
Theporiiuii  of  it  whirli  lies  alung  the  cjaav**  and  towards 
the  Blue  CoiU  IL  sj  ital  la  howevar  well  budt  and  respect- 
ably inhabited.  The  Four  Courts,  situated  on  Kind's  Inn 
Quay  in  this  di.<ktnct,  was  commenced  in  1786.  and  il  ft 
bnildilig  of  greM  axMBt  and  splendour.  Westward  fW>m 
tlw  coorta  of  la«v  tlw  Royal  Bamcks  occupy  an  elevated 
file  ofor  th«  livor,  M  Ik*  oRltraity  of  tb«  «i(y  «■  this  side. 
Ob  ibe  oatahtfta  of  tUi  divliion  ortlM  fity.  IWhb  the 
Barracks  north  east,  arp  the  Bltie  Coat  Hospital,  foiind»Kl 
in  1771:  ihe  Richmond  Bridewell  and  Penitentiary,  and 
tho  Tl<  11  >  of  Industry  nnd  hospitals  attactieil ;  the  Linen 
Hail,  opetiei!  m  17-2S;  and  tlie  Kmg;*t  Inns.  In  the  eastern 
rart  of  iho  diatnct,  near  Capel  atictft,  are  Now^nte,  the 
Shcrifl»'  pri-.on,  and  the  Sessions  House  for  the  county  of 
the  citv. 

West  of  tba  Royal  BvtMto  ii  A*  OBtoaM*  into  the 
Fhomix  I^tk.  •  tuAf-wt^M  damMM  «f  l«M  Iridi  or 
lliS  EitKlidi  aerM,oonteiniiig  tlw  vk»>i«pal  lodn.  and  tlie 
ledges  of  the  chief  and  onder  werotanr:  tho  Zoowgieal  8o- 

fr.-n'i  rtnrdfrni  .'md  rs'nlil i-.Vinii'ii I  ;  ij-.c?  Ruval  Military  In- 
firmary ,  ilitt  liibiTiiiiUi  Htw'ielv 'fi  s<  hinil  fur  the  education 
of  ihe  rhddren  of  aoldiers:  a  powder  iiun!.i7:ne  and  Ottil-  i 
lery  station ;  and  a  ^nnd  obeliik.  erected  m  comtnemaraiion 
of  the  victoriea  of  ihe  Duke  of  WeUiogton.  The  park  waa 
Aral  enrlosed  and  laid  down  for  the  reeraation  of  the  citi- 
aana  in  the  reiirn  of  Charles  II.,  and  waa  namBletcd  by  the 
But  at  CiMiiortaid  vkite  Lwd  UoaMMiit  of  IrIcmL 
Tlka  graator  portion  of  Iho  loado  bolongod  to  fho  ditailpod 
priory  of  Kilmninham. 

The  divi.sion  of  Dublin  which  lies  west  from  theCnstle.  8n 
the  gouth  side  of  ihc  [jifiToy,  n  the  aldent  }uirt  dt  '.he  ciiy, 
and  li  now  almost  e.tciu>iivcly  occupied  by  pcrMJtm  in  trade, 
small  doaler*,  and  the  labuurint;  classes.  The  Castle  of 
Dublin,  at  the  nortb-«aateni  extromity  of  this  dutrict,  ron- 
illla  of  two  handsooa  ^adrangleo,  surrovndod,  exrept  on 
tarn  aidoi  by  tba  apoitOMHla  of  HaM  tmd  tiweilooiof  go- 
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X^eat  of  the  Outlo  ttanda  Christ'a  Chnrob  Otthedral.  a 
Tonenible  cnicifbnn  stmctnre.  part  of  which  ia  of  a  dato 
aniorior  to  the  onmintj  of  tliv  "Ri,|j,lisii  S.iinh  from  Chrwt 
ChMTcli.  at  a  distance  of  riHiier  ftt»4ti  t!t*iii  »  quarter  of  a 
mile,  IS  the  Githedral  of  St.  Patrick,  situated  at  tho  foot  of 
tJlo  declivity,  the  ndsa  of  wbieh  ia  occupied  by  tiie  eaatle 
mmi  «Mor  cathedra).  St.  Patrick'ais  an  iinposiiig  pile,  con- 
riBttay  «f  nam,  liaiMopis.  aad  eboii,  with  a  chaptcr-honao  at 
tb«  caat  and.  Attaehed  is  the  antient  arcbiepiacopal  palaco, 
Wkow  oonvertod  to  a  potico  banaok.  Mid  the  imUMty  hou^e. 
m.  eonnnadioua  resideneo  boilt  in  tho  last  centiiry.  At  tho 
back  of  the  v\t\  palaee  i«  the  ll^ir.iry  r.nmili-il  liv  Arch!)!:. hop 
Micrsh  in  1694.  On  tha  §<iutij  liii^  ,s.(i[\  urf  a  y.rm- 
I.M'iiarv,  tue  Portobello  barracks,  and  se'-ural  iiospii.iN; 
and  on  the  west,  towanls  Island  Bridge,  tbeao  extensive 
establishment!!, — the  Ro^al  Hospital  of  fCilnainhani,  boilt 
»t  ill*  mat  of  the  army  ib  1M4;  tha  Foondlin;  Hospital; 
8«pifk*b  hospital  for  InoatlM;  tKplwifl  Iwpital ;  Kilmaio- 
hman  faol  aad  tho  omhi^  court  hoiifc  bbA  tho  artiBo^ 
barraoa  ot  Ishnd  Bridgoi 

Xbe  Liffey  is  quayed  in  throuj^hout  5t*  entire  ImTtb  and 
crosstd  by  eight  bndges,  five  of  which  are  execute*!  in  cut 
atone,  and  two  in  metal.  The»e  nuayii  give  a  great  air  of 
mai^nihc^nce  to  the  views  up  and  oown  the  river. 

Xho  condition  of  the  poorer  clawes  in  Dublin  in  wretched 
^^^to^^oaw;  yottluvoajrofrve^Mbi wbkh^wit^o 


number  of  ]>orson8  totally  destitute  ia  estimated  at  2.'i,000 ; 
of  labouring  permns  who,  getting  only  occa^ional  etaploy- 
ment,  are  f>equcntly  in  a  destitute  state,  at  'j5,oiiU;  and  of 
poor  tradouMti.  firequontly  in  the  samo  condilion  from  wont 
of  onployment  and  other  eaoxea.  at  18,ooii. 

The  principal  charitable  institutiuns  of  Dublin  are  tho 
following: — Association  fur  the  suppression  of  Mendicity  ; 
Siiciety  for  the  relief  of  Sick  and  Indiijent  Rii<:m  kf.'|>Lr>  : 
tlu!  Stranger*' Friend  Society  ;  the  Bt  nevuU  iit  Strun^i  rs' 
Krictnl  Society;  the  Chunt.ilile  .-^sxxi.'itio;! ;  Shcumn  fur 
the  Relief  uf  the  Induitnous  Poor;  Sir  Patrick  Dunn's 
Hospital.  Meath  Hospital  atid  Counfy  Infirraaiy.  Jt•r^is- 
slreet  Infirmary,  Moroort'  Uospual.  Maimn  tie  Santi 
(these  five  are  genoral  hoopttals  Ifar  the  pour) ;  Siro|iaon's 
Hospital  (for  lame  and  gouty  poor);  Lytng-in  Hospital, 
Stephens's  Hospital  i general),  Cork-street  rever  HoBi<ita), 
Wliitworth  Fever  Hospital,  City  of  Dublin  Hospital  (ge- 
neral). United  Hoopital  of  St. Mark  and  St.  Ann  (ijcnerah. 
Hospital  for  Incurables, We«tm«n  l.ui'l  l.o<  k  II>isjni;il,  lIo>- 
piial  of  the  House  of  Industn,,  Luiialie  A.-yluai  oi  the 
House  of  Industry,  Swifi'-*  llosjiial  (for  lunatics).  For 
these  chanties  the  total  amount  of  vested  eaiales  is 
13.262/.  I9«.  4d:,  and  tho  parliauMBtary  and  grand  jury 
grants  are  30,'2(iO/. 

la  addition  to  theae  institutMtii  IhflfO  BIO  six  minor 
lying-in  hoapitala  in  tho  city,  muMnnio  hooMt  of  roUof» 
and  female  penitoatiarioa,  nd  about  tirelvo  dispensaries 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  lo-  al  as>e-.sini  iit. 
Tho  number  of  out-door  patients  so  reHe\ed  us  very  threat, 
probably  not  less  titan  iit.uOd  jier  aninira. 

The  total  number  of  rhrMitable  hchools  in  the  city  of 
Dublin  is  199,  Ofiheie  !  arc  day-schools,  34  arc  schooU 
where  the  wholant  are  loilged,  boarded,  clothed,  &c.,  27 
are  schools  fur  orphan^  or  in  connexion  with  orphan  soci- 
eties, 4  are  acfaoola  boloagtng  to  societies  and  %  are  daily 
aodel-tehooh  of  theNotbnd  Boanl  of  Bdneotioft.  Tfa« 
total  nambMrreeeirtoig  hurtmctkm  at  these  schools  is  15^797 ; 
the  total  annnal  expndilnre  tn  about  37,1  Ott/. 

Tlie  trndp  of  Dublin  Consist*  chielty  in  the  snjiply  .T  Tho 
midland  districts  with  articles  nf  nn[>ort.  The -ilk  iiumTi- 
I'uel lire  lias  liiuir  been  rarricrl  on  witti  cnii'-idLMablc  sii<  1 1  s 
in  the  piodncii'in  of  a  superior  article,  but  the  trade  has 
latterly  derlmrd.  and  is  now  very  languid.  The  wi>.)llen 
manutkcture  was  alM  carried  on  with  good  surrcss,  bat  has 
likewise  fiillen  off  of  Info  yeartt.  The  Arm  of  Messrs.  Wil- 
lana  eontimie  to  manulbctaro  broaddotha,  but  this  ia  almost 
the  only  hense  in  the  trade.  Hm  printiiur  of  eaHooea  and 
mtislins  has  been  brought  to  great  potfeeuoti  bf  Mr.  Dkvid 
Henry,  of  Inland-bridge. 

Tliat  part  of  the  tradr  of  T'ubHn  which  is  carrie*!  (in 
with  the  |Kirt-<  of  Great  Britain  has  tfreafly  inrroased  cilice 
the  (general  adoption  of  steara-vcsscls,  but  there  are  no 
means  for  disrtitignishing  its  amount,  the  intcrcoume  between 
tiic  two  i»land«  having  been  placed  upon  the  footing  of  a 
ooasttBg-trade.  The  veiwls  that  entered  the  pan  from 
fbreign  oountrieo  during  each  of  tho  Are  years  fVom  ISS<  to 
IMS,  and  the  amotmt  of  their  tonna^  were  as  follows :— 


Brititti. 

Toul 

Ship* 

T..11.. 

Skla*.  Tun*. 
IS  iMti 

SKi(n.  Ton*. 

.  iVt 

M       41  (KtS 

1^ 

,  S40 

a«.o74 

35  «>S0 

»ji  M.4li9 
139  4i.I»>l 

\«m 

.  tis 

.  IMI 

34  «J*7 

135  aR.6M 

l!K3< 

.  m 

3)i  iU:>J 

Sl7  43.111* 

A  larTO  piTiportion  of  the  forei|;n  trade  is  carried  on 
throuirh  Liverpool  and  Bristol  by  means  of  stcaiii>fOiMli^ 
which  convey  goods  to  those  jxirui  for  shipment. 

The  amount  of  customs' dutiescot]aelodi»]>Bh1iBiadM 
four  ymm  Htm  iS'-i  i  to  is.te  wai; : 

]B:i3  .  .  £fijt,7j4 

1H.14  .  .  7fiH,r,,12 

1835  .  .  9iM01 

1816  .  .  898.630 

The  foanogo  of  oommoditieo  oomteved  anon  the  Grand 
Gand  and  m»  Boyal  ObmA  to  md  ntRtt  Dublin  exceeds 
380,000  tons  por  anauiir.  IW  greater  part  of  that  which 
is  conveyed  to  Dnblin  eenahft  of  agrienltnra!  produce^ 

cattle,  and  turf.  From  Dublin  are  sent  buililil^ niateiill% 
coals,  salt,  manure,  and  general  merchandise. 

The  intercourse  between  England  and  Dublin  has  been 
much  enworaged  by  the  establishment  of  steam -packets. 
The  number  of  passpn<,'ers  eonveved  by  the  post-  j!1:<  o 
packeto  alone,  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead  and  jLiverpwl, 
in  aadi  oftho  fliroo  yoM,  IMI  to  ll8i|  HM  as  fbUovi^ 
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1832 
1834 

1S35 


9,189  . 

.    11,564  . 

.    11.558  . 


and  LlTrtpool. 

.  9,292  . 
.    19,425  . 

.     14,010  . 


TotaL 

18,481 
23,989 


TIm  population  of  Dublia  hM  been  vagu«>l>  aaocrtaixied 
fran  timetotiowMMlowi:— 


A.D 

tiilMbitMrt*. 

1644 

No  rcliirri 

8.159 

1777 

17.151 

.  137,208 

1788 

.  «  14.327 

.  114.616 

1798 

19,491 
15,958 

.  172,084 

1893 

109,528 

1994 

16.234 

172,942 

1313 

13,104 

176,619 

and  «ilU  great  ptecisioD  in  1821  uiid  1831 ;  vu.— 


mi. 

1831. 

l^ipiilaltoB 

Hoatra. 

PofmlaltM 

Ceuoty  of  lb«  cily  of  ll  iblni, 
M^UoiM  bf  h«  aalient 

u,m 

16.0II 

m.iss 

Dublin  iuuiU  the  CirruUr 

18.116 

No  relnrn. 

933. 36J 

l>MUta  mMa  raA  otUM*  ilM 
CiMidtr  Xaa4  ud  ohbIi  . 

II.M7 

Wt9U 

No  NIWB. 

KS,3I6 

The  classification  of  the  population  uf  tho  county  or  the 
city  in  the  latter  year  was  as  follows: — Males,  91.557  ;  fe- 
miilet,  112,598  ;  males  20  join  of  aee,  5U,234 ;  occupiers 
omptd^ring  labourers,  1 4 ;  ddu  not  ompfoyinK  do.,  26 ;  labour- 
emonployed  in  agriooUuilib  508  i  omployoin  in  manufacture 
and  making  mamifketaring  nnieliinery.  155  ;  employed  in 
retail  trade  or  in  handlcrafV,  as  masters  or  worknu-n, 
2.1.576 ;  capitalists,  bankurs,  professional,  and  ollurr  edu- 
cated men,  8620  ;  labourers  employed  in  labour  n  l  iKricul- 
tural,  !0,S-20  ;  other  roales  JO  years  of  age  (except  Mrvants), 
.'iCl  J  ;  mnle  sorvnnts  10  years  of  age,  2003;  IMklUldorSO 
years  of  age,  556  ;  Female  servant^  1 1,572. 

The  university  of  Dublin  is  incorporated  as  'tlie  College 
of  tbe  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity  near  Dublin,  founded  by 
the  moot  loreno  Qooen  Slitabeth.'  Tho  odDegiate  body 
eamioti  of  a  provost,  seven  senior  fellows,  one  u  whom  is 
viee-provnst.  eighteen  junior  fellows,  seventy  scholars,  and 
lliivty  si/.ars.  i'lie  number  of  students  at  present  on  tho 
b  juks  IS  about  2000.  The  permanent  income  of  the  univer- 
sity arises  out  of  landed  estates,  which  produce  a  runt  of 
I3,ft46/.  2f.  jMT  annum,  exclusive  of  the  provost's  separate 
estate,  which  pnxlucesa  rent  of '2400/.  per  annum.  The  in- 
come accruing  by  tlie  class  feet  of  pupils  amounts  to  about 
30.000/.  per  annum,  and  a  largo  iUt  u  annuallj  dmm  la 
nnti  of  ohamben,  and  fees  for  eommons,  &c 

Tho  Royil  Dublin  Sodoty,  inoorporated  by  Oeorgo  II., 
1749,  occupiet  the  late  loiidonoo  of  the  Duke  of  Leinstor  in 
Kildare-street  The  ineome  of  the  society  arisei  fhnn  tub* 
scriplions  of  members,  an  !  nniiual  parliamentary  grant 
of  j300/.  Their  museum  Ls  open  to  the  public  twice  a  week; 
and  their  profeaiors  delivt-r  public  and  gratis  courses  of  lec- 
turt;»  in  thcur  several  sciences.  A  conMdenible  number 
of  youths  are  also  instmclod  grotit  In  tlio  fino  Otla  in  the 
•chools  of  the  society. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy,  for  promoting  the  stndy  of 
■danoob  polite  litontan^  and  antiquitioo,  was  inoorporated 
hi  1796.  The  fbnds  of  the  acadenjnarc  assistod  by  a  par- 
liamcntarv  grant  of  300/.  per  annum.  The  academy  house 
is  in  Granon-street,  where  there  is  a  good  library  peculiarly 
rich  in  antient  Irish  MSS. 

The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  incorporated  m  180.T,  also  receives  a  parlia- 
mentary grant  of  3UUi.  annum.  The  academy  house  in 
Abbey-street  was  bestowed  on  the  body  Mr.  Johnstone, 
the  distinguished  architect ;  and  hen  toanis  oa annual  ex- 
hibition of  painting  and  sculpture. 

The  other  chief  Bociotios  for  the  nromotkmof  tetenoeand 
general  knowledge,  which  are  not  incorpacKtad,  in  Dublin, 
are  the  rrv  lnfrical.  phrenological,  gcologieal,  OglieVltUia^ 
horticuliunii,  and  Dublin-library  !y(.>c ieties. 

A  considerable  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the  literary 
pursuits  in  Dublin  by  the  establishment  from  time  to  time 
.  of  various  periixlical  works.    The  newspaper  fMHOf  Dllb> 
lin  conaiats  of  eightoen  different  papers. 


(Harria's  HMnry  ^  the  City  of  Dublin,  DuUin,  ITM; 
Whttelaw  and  Wahh^  Huiory  (/the  City  qflhMH,  In* 
don.  1818 ;  Mason's  History  n/the  Catiudrai  f/St.  Patrick; 
Brewer's  Jieaittiet  (\f  Ireland  ;  Pktar*  qf  Dublin,  Cony. 
Dublin,  Ks3j;  Jt^portt     Commt$thiur$ mid  Rarkmmt 

art/  I'lipirJt.) 

DUn.NO,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  ilic  >amc  nanse.  ir.o 
nchost  and  must  pruduclive  of  the  subihvisions  of  the  Kai. 
sian  government  of  Volhyniu.  It  is  situated  on  the  Im, 
in  50"  25'  N.  lat.,  and  25^  4U'  E.  long.,  and  bclonp  to  tin 
prince  of  Lubomirsky,  who  takes  from  it  a  ducsl  title ttih 
owner.  The  Polish  nobility  of  theao  parts  held  their  'cm* 
tracte,*  or  annual  ■enbns,  at  Dubno  ftom  1774  till  Wartm 
Poland  wa-i  usurj  ed  by  Russia.  Dubno  is  an  extremely 
irreRular  town  lu  construction;  the  streets  are  narrow, 
crtNikctl.  and  uiipavcd :  it  contains  about  11'jo  hnuwt, 
aluiwst  whuUy  of  wood,  and  S70U  inhabitant)*,  amou^  whom 
are  a  great  many  Jews;  and  ha-'  a  ducal  resilience,  r  (m-^lt 
abbey  of  the  unW  of  St.  Ba-.iI.  sovk>ntl  Greek  and  Ronan 
OathoUe  churches,  and  a  grammar-school.  The  people 
carry  on  much  traffie  in  com,  Uax,  lobacoo,  ftsh,  and  atdt^ 
the  produce  of  the  a4inee|it  connlJjr,  and  hold  a  bige  Mr 
at  WhiUuntide.   

DUBOS,  JEAN  BAFTI8TB,  wasbom  atBaannisti 
the  year  10  70.  He  began  to  >tudy  theology,  but  loon 
aban'd^mcd  it  for  politics.  Ho  was'  employed  by  M.  De 
Torcy,  minister  of  i'oa-ign  affairs,  on  several  secnst  negcitii- 
turn*,  and  oa  account  of  hi*  talents  was  rewarded  by  a 
pension.  Having  retired  from  Ins  political  avvicati>'ns,  b» 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature,  and  the  nwril  of 
bis  works  was  sufficient  to  procure  his  admtasioo  into 
the  Ab"*M«»^  He  died  at  Paris  in  1742,  af^er  s  lonf 
illneea. 

The  work  Ijy  which  he  is  chiefly  known,  'JRiAesuu 
Critiques  !iur  la'  Po6sie  et  sur  la  Peinture,'  is  ezeelleiit  H« 
first  inquires  into  the  cause  of  the  fine  arts,  and  di«werJ 
it  in  the  love  of  excitement  which  is  naturally  implanted  ia 
the  human  breast :  man,  he  thinks,  would  rather  be  un- 
pleasaotly  excited  than  not  excited  at  all.  He  then  |ir> 
oeodfl  to  nie  eatlee  of  the  pleasure  felt  in  witnessing  trsgml 
representations.  He  observes  that,  from  the  bcfore-narocd 
love  of  excitement,  people  are  fond  of  looking  at  exccuttoiu, 
&C..  and  then  remarks  that,  when  the  «citenwnt  nuiwd  l^ 
the  contemplation  of  a  real  foene  of  miseiy  has  subsided,  s 
is  followed  by  the  unplt>a.sant  rellectioti  that  one  of  ONrM* 
low-creatures  has  been  Buffering  intensely.  HenccametW 
should  be  devised  by  which  we  inr  v  h  i  v  -  the  excitement 
\»'ilhout  tho  painful  reflectiuu.  Tins  cinl  accompliilied  bf 
tragedy  or  a  irapical  picture,  where  the  suffering,  beiog 
feigned,  leaves  behind  no  feeling  of  regret.  Keeping  thu 
principle  in  view,  be  goes  on  to  inquire  what  are  the  proper 
subjects  for  poetry  and  painting,  using  as  the  standard 
ef  bis  judgment  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  excitement 
occasioned  by  sueh  and  snch  snl^eota.  His  dieeoniMi 
whether  the  hero  of  a  tragedy  shoula  be  a  person  of  anm 
or  mo<lom  history,  on  the  appropriate  use  of  allegories  Ms 
similar  topics,  are  managed  in  the  plea&antcst  style  posawt 
and  are  besides,  if  wc  make  due  allow .uice  for  the  Frencli 
dramatic  prejudices,  very  uwtructive,  as  well  for  the  cri0ci» 
views  which  they  contain  as  for  the  historical  anecdote* 
with  which  they  are  illustrated.  Dubos  is  also  known  «*  li 
historian  by  liis '  Hisloire  de  la  Lijue  de  Cambrai.'  and '  D» 
rEtaUiiBomeatde  laUoaarGhieJfranMiao  dans  kiOeri* 
worho  which  were  admifod  by  some  or  hie  eenMnpomm 
and  slighted  by  others. 

DUCAREL,  ANDREW  OOLTEE,  an  eminent Ba^ 
antiquary,  was  born  in  171.1,  in       rniandy,  whence  be 
father,  who  was  descended  from  an  antient  family  at  Caei 
in  that  province,  came  to  England  soon  after  the  htrtb  « 
his  second  son  James,  and  resided  at  Greenwich,  In 
whilst  a  scholar  at  Eton,  he  was  for  ihrct'  month>unM^ 
the  care  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  on  account  of  an  acci<Ir»t 
which  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  one  oye.    In  173 1  m 
was  admitted  a  genttoman-commotMr  of  St.  John's  CoD 
Oxford;  B.CX.  1739;  LL.D.  1742;  and  became  a  neaib 
of  Doctors'  Commons  in  1 743.   He  was  elected  cetufl^^ 
of  the  exempt  jurisdiction  of  tlie  collegiate  rfinrch  m  S". 
Katharine,  near  the  Tower  of  London,  in  \7:,',.  and  *» 
appointed  commissary  and  official  of  the  city  and  du>c««  M 
Canterbury  by  Archbidlop  Herring  in  175^.     I  poii  i"* 
incorporation  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  1755,  be 
appointed  one  of  its  first  fellows. 
His  earliest  publication  (mthout  his  naiM>  was '  A  T«« 
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t}i]v»iieh  Nnmandy,  described  in  a  Letter  to  a  Ffinid,'  foh- 
limbed  111  1 :  j4.  in  4to.,  enlarged  and  republished  in  tAto  in 
1/67,  under  the  title  of*  Aoglo-Noramn  Antiquities,  con- 
sidered in  aTotir  through  pert  of  Nerauindv.  by  Dr.  Ducarel. 
illiutraled  with  twenty-seven  phit^  s.'  Uin  second  publi- 
Cfttion  was*  A  Series  ofabovt.'  Uo.lmndred  AnRlo-Gallic.  or 
Norman  and  Atiuiiain  Coins  of  the  antient  Km^**  "f  England, 
exhibited  in  siMoi  ii  rupp^r-plate«.  and  illustrated  in  twelve 
Lctiors,  addresst'd  tu  tlu-  Sooety  of  Antiquaries  of  l^)ndon 
and  i>c'veral  u(  its  Mcmberg,'  4tu.,  Ixnulon,  His 
portrait,  engraved  by  Perry  from  a  painting  by  A.  Soldi. 
1746,  was  first  prefixed  to  this  work,  which  was  the  result 
of  his  acquaintance  with  M.  de  Boze,  keeper  of  the  French 
king's  mednb.  In  1760  be  printed  tu  prmto  distribution, 
in  4ta^  sn  •oeoimt  of  his  friend  Browite  Willis,  reid  at  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  tbat  year.  In  1 7G3  be  puMiriied  '  A 
Repertory  of  the  Eudownionts  of  Vicarages  in  the  dioce«« 
of  ( -.iiULTlmiy,'  in  4to.,  which  was  reprinted  with  lar^^e 
adilition-i.  111  8vi>.,  in  T78'2,  with  tlu>  further  addition  nf  a 
repertory  of  endowments  of  vitaragi^  in  the  diocese  of  Ro- 
chester. I>r.  Ducarel  gave  a  manuscript  abstract  of  the 
large  history  of  ihc  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Bee,  in  Normandy, 
drawn  up  by  Dom  John  Boui^ret,  a  monk  of  that  bouse,  to 
Mr.  John  Nichols,  who  printed  it  in  1779,  in  Bm^  with  an 
svpeadiz  of  original  dee<ls ;  and  who  Ukewiio  printad  in 
the  ftame  year,  in  2  vols.  8vo., '  Some  Aecount  of  the  Alien 
Priorie<.  and  r>f  such  lands  as  they  are  known  to  have 
jio-i.sesseil  iti  En;jland  aiul  AVales,'  tlia  chief  raateriak  of  , 
wliich  were  also  collected  by  I>r.  Ducarel.  The  greater 
ji.irt  iif  iho  materials  of  the  *  Collection  of  Royal  and  Nrtbl« 
AViUs,'  from  the  Conquenir  to  Henry  VII.,  printe<l  hy  Mr. 
Nichols  in  1780.  were  likewise  fumiauedby  Dr.  Ducarel. 

In  1782  he  published  •  The  Hiatoqr  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St  Katharine,  near  tlia  TVnnnr  of  London,  nom 
its  Foundation  in  U73.*  This  work  had  been  compiled  bj 
the  doctor  for  the  use  of  Queen  C^arloCte^  this  church  being 
the  only  ecclesiaatiral  pr^crtnont  in  the  gift  of  the  queen 
consort  of  EiiLjTand.  An  ajipi'mlix  to  tins  work  was  pub- 
lished HI  1700.  ill  No.  Lll.  of  Mr.  Nuliols's  '  Bibliotlieca 
Topographica  Britannica.' 

In  l"*<:^  he  published,  as  No.  XII.  of  the  '  Bibliolheca 
Topographua  Britannica,'  *  Some  Account  of  the  Town, 
Cliurch,  and  Archiepiscopal  Palace  of  Croydon,  in  the 
CSonntf  of  Surrey,  from  its  Foundation  to  1783,'  4to.,  origi- 
naUjdiawn  np  by  him  in  1754  at  the  request  of  Arch- 
bishop HeniiWi  He  aln  draw  upin  the  '  Bibliotbeca 
Topographica  Britannica,*  No.  XXVII., '  The  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Arohiepisecfal  Fstane  of  Larobedi.  firom 
its  Foundation  to  the  PMseut  TSnic^*  MBit  4to.  dedidatod 

to  .Archbishop  Moore.  ' 

Dr.  Duiarel's  life  was  one  of  indefatigable  industry. 
Exclusive  of  the  works  already  mentioned,  the  publication 
of  Kneliing's  nlates  of  English  medals  originated  with  him. 
He  wrote  in  tne  '  Philosophical  Transactions'  upon  the  sub 
j«el  of  trees  indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  followed  by  au 
•oemmt  of  tbe  early  cultivation  of  bottiny  in  En^^and.  His 
Wtter  to  Gonrd  Ifeoman,  grand  peiuionary  at  the  Hag^e, 
on  the  dispute  enncernini^  Corsellis  as  the  first  printer  in 
Enf^land,  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Musgrave,  with 
Meerman's  answer,  was  publishc<l  m  the  second  volume  of 
Xlt'crman's  '  Origines  Typosjrapliica)' in  176.5.  He  entered 
flwply  into  the  Rowlcian  controversy,  of  wlii<'h  he  enter- 
tained what  IS  now  the  ^'cncral  opinion.  He  completed  a 
list  uf'vurious  editions^of  the  Bible  and  parts  thereof,  in 
Bngli^  from  1526  to  1776,  an  improved  edition  of  which 
was  pnbliabed  in  177S  at  the  eonenie  of  Archbishop  Com- 
wallu.  Hismemoirsof  ArehbisDooHiitlonandhisihmny. 
fairly  written,  were  purdiased.  at  tne  sde  of  his  library,  by 
Dr.  I>>rf  for  the  Hulton  family.  lie  pfirfectiil  tlie  cata- 
lattiies  of  the  different  portions  of  the  Lambeth  library,  and 
made  a  generid  index  to  all  the  archiepiscopal  registers  at  ' 
liambeili,  from  Pechani  to  Herrinp^,  in  ft»rty-eip:ht  volumes 
iu  folio,  his  own  duplicate  of  which  was  boucfht  at  the  sale 
of  the  late  Mr.  Cough's  library,  for  the  MS.  department 
of  tlie  British  Museum.  In  addition  to  all  these  literary 
labours,  liis  official  attondaoco  to  the  duties  of  Doctors' 
GmnaMns  was  tmvemittbig. 

Dr.  Ducarel  died  at  his  bouBO  at  Sotttb  LMnbetb,  Maj 
29th,  1 785.  The  immediate  cause  of  tbe  dfaofder  wbieb 
carried  him  od'  was  a  sudden  surpri? i ,  ii  rr  -  iimg,  tiluht 
at  Canterbury,  a  letter  informing  him  tluit  Mrs.  Ducarel 
was  at  the  point  of  death.  He  was  buried  in  his  favourite 
^Qicb  of  St.  JUtb«rin«,  near  the  altar,  in  a  vault  which 


ho  had  long  boAtM  aelMtod  i>r  that  punoM.  (Nicholses 
Literary  jlmaiott$,  voL  tL  ^  S80<~404 ;  Chalncnra  Bhgr. 

Diet.  vol.  xii.  p.  275-385.) 
DUCAT.  DUCATOON.  [lHovrr.l 
DUCIS.  J  KAN  FRANCjOIS,  was  born  at  Versailles  in 
1 731,  and  became  a  dramatic  writer  somewhat  late  in  life. 
Hi!i  first  pieces  made  but  little  impression,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  had  produced  a  version  of  Shakspcare  s  *  Hamlet' 
that  lii<  name  began  to  acquire  some  celebrilv.  '  Ramco 
and  Juliet,'  tbe  second  tragedy  from  Shakspeare,  had  great 
success.  But  Ducis  has  so  alumd  die  works  of  our  great 
auUior,  that  w«ro  it  not  (or  the  name  we  should  with  diffionlQr 
discover  any  connexian  between  the  original  and  lb*  vsr^n. 
He  subaemiently  tried  to  imitate  the  Greek  drama  in  a  tra- 
gedy called  '  QSdipus  with  Admcttis ;'  but  he  f onn  returned 
to  Shak.speare.  and  wrote,  aniont'  other  pieces,  ' MiieV)i-th,' 
'Othello,' and  '  l^-ar.'  In  ir'H  he  wascalU-ii  to  tlio  Ac«- 
deraie  to  (111  the  \acaiu  v  left  by  Voltaire.  He  afterwards 
bc<'anie  secretary  to  Luui«  XVI II.,  and  was  ever  most  de- 
votedly attached  to  him.  Even  when  almost  starving,  he 
refused  a  pensuni  of  40,000  francs  and  the  cro*s  of  tbe 
legion  of  nonour,  wlncii  were  oflered  him  by  Napoleon, 
The  restoration  oif  his  beloved  Iting  rendered  his  old  ag» 
happy.  At  hit  fin*  andtenoa  the  king  iceited  to  bim  soma 
of  his  own  tanca:  *I  om  mne  tetunateb.'  cried  dm  old 
poet  in  eestaey,  than  BoilMti  <r  Raaino;  llMffttSiMiMt 
verges  to  Louis  XIV.,  but  my  king  ftolM  mytnsrsMla 

me.'    He  died  in  1816. 

DUCKBILL.     [ORPflTHORHYNCHI  S  ] 

DUCK.S,  AN.^Tl'Ni*,  a  sul.raiaily  of  the  A)uitid(g,  in- 
cluding the  Irn^  durku  of  Swaiiison  onlv. 

The  third  t»ook  of  Belon  is  entitlecf '  De  la  Nature  des 
Oyseaux  vivants  le  long  des  rivieres,  ayants  le  pied  plat,  . 
nomra^  en  Latin  Palmipedet  Aves,'  and  comprehends  all 
the  web-footed  birds  known  to  bim. 

WiUughby  distinguishes  tba  *  whola-Cwted  birds  with 
shorter  legs  into  such  as  want  the  back^oe  and  such  as 
have  it  ;  the«c  latter  into  such  as  have  all  four  toes  wehhcd 
to^'othcr,  and  such  as  have  the  hack  toe  loose  or  s4  parHte 
from  the  rest:  these  latter  a^uiu'  he  -subdi\i<U's  '  into  nar- 
row billed  and  hroad-bilkd  ;  the  narrow-billed  have  their 
!  lulls  either  hooked  at  the  enil,  or  .straighter  and  «iiarp- 
'  lioiiited.  Tlic  hook-billed  have  their  bills  either  even'or 
loothed  on  the  sides.  Those  that  have  straighter  and  sharp- 
pointed  biiU  are  either  short-winged  and  divers,  railed 
JkMdum  and  Laant,  or  long-wine^  and  much  upon  the 
wing,  called  QulU.  The  bnoad-buJed  are  divided  into  tba 
Oomt  kind  and  the  Duck  kind.  The  Ihtek  kind  are  either 
Seiidiirfi\'  or  Pond-dueks'  He  afterwiuds,  in  his  section 
on  the  liroad  hitlttd  Birds  '>f  the  Duck  kind,  thus  treat* 
(chap.  I.);  'Of  the  JJiirk  in  i^rrirntl.  'The  Duck  Mind 
have  shorter  necks  and  lander  feel  in  propnriion  to  their 
bodies  than  OVrv.-  lesser  biKlie*.  Howbeit,  the  biggest 
m  thu  kind  do  equal  if  not  exceed  the  least  in  that,  i  hey 
have  shorter  legs  than  Geesf,  and  situate  more  backward, 
BO  that  they  go  waddling:  a  broader  and  flatter  back,  and 
so  a  moira  coropresaed  Midy;  and  lastly,  a  broader  and 
fbttor  bOl.  Tbair  toogua  ia  peotinatad  or  toothed  on  aaeh 
side,  which  is  common  to  them  with  Gettt.* 

'  Thc«e  are  of  two  sorts,  either  wild  or  tatne  Tlie  wild 
attain  are  of  two  sorts — 1.  Sea-durks,  which  feed  most  what 
in  salt  water,  di\e  much  in  feeding,  have  a  broa'lr:  t  ill 
(especially  the  upper  part)  and  bending  upwards  (to  work 
in  the  slem),  a  large  hind-toe,  and  thin  (likely  tor  a  rudder), 
a  long  train,  not  sharp-pointed.  2.  Pofiddttrk',  which 
haunt  plashes,  have  a  streight  and  narrower  bdl,  a  very 
littk  kind-to«^  a  sbarp>paintod  train,  white  belly,  speckled 
featban*  blaek  with  gUttming  gnen  in  the  middle  wia^ 
with  a  white  transvene  line  on  oitbar  side.  Foe  this  dia- 
tinction  of  Sea-duckt  and  PMd-duek9it9  are  bobolden  to 

Mr. 

Ray  divides  his  '  Palmipedes  latirostra)  niinores.  sett 
Anatinum  genus'  into  Aihitrt  Mariner  and  AuaU's  Jlin-iu- 
liles,  aquas  duicex  jrr^ipui  frequentantf^,  Atuitrt  ex- 
otictB  Bratilientes,  and  Anatet  D"mestirep.  Bris.son's 
twenty-fourth  order,  consisting  of  birds  with  four  foe.s  the 
three  anterior  being  joined  together  by  membranes,  the 
poaterior  separated,  and  with  a  mitilaiad  bill,  includes  the 
JSTofb.  Oh,  and  CamvA  (OsaMauhrr,  Geae,  and 
Duchtj.  This  order  ii  plaeed  batwaan  that  otdar  of  birda 
the  arrangement  and  connexion  of  whoso  toes  is  similar  to 
the  modiUKiticns  i  f  th  -s^  parts  in  the  twenty-fourth  order, 
but  which  have  a  bill  without  dentilations  (Puffins.  Peftpla^ 
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Onlla,  Tenia.  and  tbe  twenty<flf(h  order,  wbieh  ia  dis- 
tinsnnhed  the  birds  arranged  under  it  havinK  all  the 
tOM  joined  by  membranes  (the  Darten,  Boobiea,  Pelioana^ 
&e.) 

Ummw,  WMkr  his  third  eliM  of  biid%  Jbmm,  inaliidcd 
dw  femn  J^at,  Mergut,  Mm*  fmtHlmim,  Dimtdta, 

Peler,inm,  Potun,  Phaetnn,  Colymbug,  Lanu,  Sterna,  and 
Rt/nch  ipn ;  in  ahort,  all  tbuse  birds  which  poaseaa  a  rather 
bill  11 :  covered  with  an  epidermis,  f;it>bou>  at  the  baae, 
diluttnl  iii  the  a]M'\,  and  with  denticnlate«l  fauce*,  a  fl««h_v 
tongue,  luid  palmated  natatorial  faex.  The  cli^s  staixU 
between  tbe  Pieo"  and  the  GralUr.  The  senua  Aw  earn- 
pnbBnds  the  swans,  thn  t^oeae,  m4  dl  wm  doek*.  in  the 
fUMnl  aeceplation  of  the  term. 

FMMtot'it  twenty-fourth  genus,  DmcA.  is  plareil  between 
llw  gHun  M0rgmUtr  (GoMMMlar)  md  the  s»tm  Corw 
rMf ;  ami  ft  onm)mfaendt  tlw  awant,  the  gewe,  tod  all 
fke  ducks  1<1<«  itie  Linaean  genus  iliKM. 

Latham,  who  divulea  ihn  birds  into  lerrnlriai  and 
Bqimtio,  makrt  hia  ninth  order,  P<//nij;Wf>,  <  r.>i*t  of  two 
grent  M-rtinns;  the  flr«st  fwwintifig  of  those  witu  long  feet 
— Avosi't  ruifl  Flaniinpn  for  example,— and  tbe  serond  of 
those  wiih  short  foei,  romprehending  all  the  short-limbed 
aquatic  bircU  with  wobhed  feet 

Lw^p^le's  second  subclass  of  birds  consists  of  those 
kywer  part  of  whose  legs  is  denuded  of  feathers,  or  have 
oMf  to«4  aniiad  s  ■wiubnim  Hm  Int  dntaion  of 
tliw  tobeuHi  eomialt  of  tbow  vlntfli  Imrt  tlma  anterior 
toea  and  one  pcstcrior  toe.  or  none.  The  first  subdivision 
eonibtsof  the  ffater  Birdt,  Otifaux  (f  Euu:  and  tl>e  twenty- 
third  onK'r  nf  LnrAn^e  comprehend*  thofe  jjeiiera  wliirh 
have  a  denlilatefi  hi!!,  v\T.  ,  Canard,  Ancu  ;  liarln,  Mrrgus  ; 
I'rinn,  I'ri'in.  The  peniis  Atku  ronsist*  of  all  the  birdi 
which  Ciimbine  with  the  characters  abore  stated  a  wide 
bill,  rounded  at  its  extremity,  and  ftltlliahtil  •fowrf  the 
mtadibles  with  small  Tertical  lamina^ 

Dnm^l  (Zoolojrie  Anaitftimte,  1806)  divided  tbe  birds 
into  six  orden.  Thm  laat  «f  0mm  it  Ibnoad  bf  the  Palmi- 
pMes ;  and  tlw  Htst  fkauijvt thai  mim, tbe  Smtirmirm  or 
Ptionoramfyfi^,  mntnina  the  genata  Cfmmd,  Hark,  and 
Flammant  ( Kianiitigo). 

Mcvor'*  ninth  and  last  eriler,  Sntntore»,  roniains  three 
sul>-u«kr8 ;  the  seemd  of  these.  Lamrllom-drntali,  in- 
eludes  Cyeniii,  Anan,  Amsfr,  and  Mergus  {]>iH)). 

Illif^er  (1811)  made  tbo  Nataioria  Im  seventh  and  lant 
order,  and  the  Lameltoto-dsntati,  the  third  section,  coni- 
prehcnds  the  genera  Anat,  Amur  (Brisson),  and  Mergus. 

Cuvier's  sixth  and  la><t  order  is  the  Ikdmipedeit :  and  the 
huK  Ihniljr  of  that  atAm,  lmnrlUn>aln$,  cootaios  the  great 
Mwn  Dm  Ctmardi  (Ahom,  Lhui.)L  CSiviv  moarha  that 
they  are  commonly  divided  into  three  subgenera,  the  limits 
of  each  of  which  are  not  very  precise,  vis.,  the  swans 
iCygnut,  Meyer),  the  geese  (Anitrr,  Briuon),  and  the 
ducks,  in  the  general  aeceptatkm  of  the  term  (Hku,  Meyer), 
the  oihar  peat  ganaa  af  Canai'a  loaMlh'raalrta  kUergtu. 
Linn. 

Cuvier  separates  the  genus  Anat  into  two  divisiona.  The 
Arst  eonsiats  of  those  whose  hind  toe  ia  bordered  by  a  mem- 
brane, whose  h«ad  is  tarirer  and  oeoklhorter  in  comparison, 
aoA  which  have  alao  the  fcat  phMaA  non  backward^  tbe 
irioga  anller,  tlie  tail  atiflbr,  the  taiai  noie  eowpresstid. 
the  toes  lonijer,  and  the  wcbe  more  entire.  They  walk 
badly,  live  more  exclusively  upon  tishc5  und  inst'cis,  and 
dive  more  frcqu»  ntly.  { PttUiitput,BTrhm ,  Hi/dmliatex.  Tem- 
zuinck  ;  FuJiauia,  Charlc'S  Bonaparte. i  This  llrst  fiivi-sion 
COntam!<the  follow  ui^  subiln  tuiolis:  Lpk  MacrewtPn  {Oidfmia 
Fleming,  Ami*  mgra,  A.Jmca,  Linii..  &c.);  Ganots 
{Clanguta,  Leach;  Anat  gladaii*,  A.  hittrionica.  Linn., 
Ccfc);  Let  Eider $,  Eider  ifucks,  Somaleria,  Leach,  Ana$ 
awrffcllrfimi.  Linn. ;  Let  Afillouine,  Fukgula,  Leach. 

The  aecood  diraion  i*  iumed  by  those  diwha  whioh  aia 
nitboat  the  nenAiaiioua  b«dar  an  the  Mad  tee,  and  have 
tbe  heed  amaller,  the  feet  le»a.  tbe  nc-olc  lotiger,  the  bill 
more  eqtial,  and  the  b«»dy  less  clumsy  (^pai^t).  The 
better,  and  *  >  V  .iquatic  jilants  and  their  see<U  as  much  as 
ftih  and  other  aiuinaU.  It  would  seem,  adds  Cuvicr,  that 
the  swcllin<^  of  their  trachea  are  of  a  homogeneous  bony 
and  carttiaginou^  substance.  It  it  to  this  division  that 
Charles  Lucian  Bonaparte,  prince  of  Musignano,  cenllnM 
tbe  appellation  Ana*.  The  following  are  the  subdivisions : 
Souchett,  R/tjfitehauft*,  Leucbi  Let  Tadomes,  Ana* 
tadaena,  liim,,  Im.;  thoat  vhich  have  naked  larta  aboat 
the  mmA^  ndaftM  a  ^la  M  nuWiifJ  ok  the  MMaT  the 


bill,  as  the  Mmcovy  duck:  those  with  a  pointed  tail,  Amu 
anita.  Linn.,  fbr  instance;  those  whose  male  has  curled 
feathers  in  tiM  tail,  as  the  wild  duck,  Bowhiu,  Anae 
Bo*cha$,  Linn.}  thaaawbidi  fa«f»  atufl  on  the  bead  and 
the  bdl  rather  nartoawr  aatarioilft  aethe  Snmmerditcl^ 
Anat  tporua,  Linu.,  and  the  Maaduin  dtiek,  Anat  galeri- 
culaUtt  Iariu  Dendronetta,  Swainson;  those  which  have 
the  bills  of  ducka,  but  le^s  even  longer  than  thooe  of  the 
geese,  and  which  perch  and  mriitle  in  tret-*.  Annt  urbi^rrn. 
Linn.,  &c.  One  oi  these  Cuvier  obwjr^^  hii«  the  lett  only 
semipalRKiteil.  Aiian  temtf  aJmitta,  Latham.  Finaily,  t'uvier 
fpm  oo  to  stale  thai  we  poMess,  especially  in  winter,  among 
Ihoae  trUefa  have  nothint;  retoarkable  about  them,  Amm 
ttrtpetm,  Linn ,  A.  Penelope,  Linn. ;  and  many  sraaU  wjaiaa 
whidi  aae  distinguished  bv  the  name  of  SarceUtIt  naJtb 
Amm  mim^mduia,  liuk,  tJia  eoouaon  Toal»  bt  anamila^ 

Via01ot*>  ilfth  and  hut  arder  ia  a|ain  denonhialad  Nam- 
toret:  it  consists  of  three  tribes,  vis.,  the  TiUopodt*,  the 
AtHeopodet,  and  the  Ptilopieret  (Ptilopteri).  The  thtnl 
fatnily  of  the  Ti  ('•hj^hUh,  iho  Dermorftt/rKju^n,  coniawi*  the 
ffonera  llarU,  Oie,  Ct/gr.f,  md  dinard;  and  this  family  is 
placed  between  the  Divers  ( Plont^eofa)  alld  Hw  FUagitmtk 
consisting  of  tlie  gulls,  tenis. 

Tbe  immpidet  form  M.  Temminek's  fifteenth  ardor, 
which  contains  the  viioie  of  the  traa  «ab-feoted  birda^ 
The  genera  are  vmmam,  and,  tmaag  Hmm,  the  diark 
(ConanO  end  tbe  goosander  UUiniiO  •» flaaad baiwamt 
the  dhalraa  and  the  pelicafa  (iSlS  and  iSM). 

M.  de  Blain\-ille  (1816.  1S21.  182:2)  divides  SaUitnrta  at 
Swimmers  into  tbe  MaeropUret  (Mouetlos),  SyrkoH€>- 
rhinirn  t  ( Petrels),  Cryptorhynieut  (Pelicans),  and  Coiym- 
lii"nM.  Tbo  latter  he  subilivides  into  the  Ailf*  {Canmnisii 
Sub-AHrn  I  Plinigenns)  ;  and  /n-Ailet  (  Manrhntt,  Penguins  t. 

Mr.  Vigon,  in  bis  paper  'On  the  natural  Affinities  tliat 
connect  the  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds,'  read  before  the 
Linnean  Hociety,  December  3,  1833  {Ttant.  Linn.  SoOm 
vol.  xiv..  p.  39AJt  makes  bis  fifth  order  Naiatoret  eooaiat  «f 
the  famihoa  atilad  ID  the  article  Divua  (vaL  ix.,  p.  jW). 
The  family  of  JhrnMa  (Leairh).  te  nhkh  be  Wadi  bia 
readers  from  the  prece  ling  onkr  {GraHatoret)  by  roeane  of 
the  ronnexion  between  the  Pallidtp  and  r*T/'opiri#,  consists, 
he  ob-.ervc<,  of  the  g^roiips  which  ■  i  ni|  i^  the  Liniieau 
i»cnom  Aiiux  aixl  MeigitJi,  and,  with  resptn  i  to  the  attiniii^s 
that  prf\Hil  throughout  the  fainilios  of  tlic  older,  he  re- 
mark* that  tile  mure  extensive  subdivtsioos  of  tiw  Linnean 
AiKit  which  have  been  acknowledged  by  all  igfttewktia 
writers,  either  under  the  name  of  seetiontor  gaoan^  diqplaj 
in  conjunction  with  Mergut  a  regular  aeriea  af  afinitiaa 
eonfionnable  te  tbe  principles  advamed  by  him  as  fwttlatiii^ 
the  order.  The  Bnt  gruup,  he  observes,  upon  wmli  we 
enter  in  this  first  aberrant  family  of  ihc  order,  has  been 
formed  into  a  sectionol  subdivision  by  M.  Tf-mmnu-k,  uniW 
llie  di-noniinallon  of  • /.^»  Oiet ;'  and  wnh  c<\ua\  siKmlica- 
tiun  ;ind  more  i  tTuet  has  b<x  n  made  into  a  geuus,  under  tbe 
title  of  An>.er.  by  M.  Illiger.  who  therein  followed  the  olda 
naturahata  that  preced^  Linnaioa.  Thaae  birds  -riain 
much  of  the  manners  of  the  Wadert,  Tbnr  are  endowed 
with  considerable  duality  ia  iNdkiin;  an  uuBd  te  awiw 
but  seldom,  and  do  not  dive  at  alt  In  thaia  chataeleii^  aa 
well  aa  in  otiicv  pa>tiei]laf%  they  correspond  with  the  family 
of  Laridtr,^  vhien  meets  them  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
circle  of  .Xa'a'orr.r. 

To  this  divisiuii  surrpods  Cereop*is,  Lath.,  sirongly  alli»fd 
to  the  preredin4(  .irnrref  by  its  general  atnirtitrc,  but  Mill 
more  typiral  in  the  family  ui  conscquooce  of  the  letigih  and 
iKikeilnes^  of  tho  tursi  above  the  knee:  characters  which 
mdicnte  a  greater  power  of  walking,  and  a  greater  deficaeney 
in  .-<wimmin|{.  It  joins  the  third  division,  or  the  genuine 
Analet,  by  meam  of  a  noup  of  whidt  4mm  arborea,  Iioa.» 
is  the  representativa,  Thti  third  and  naat  typical  i^up  «f 
thelbauly,  wliich  accords  with  M.  Temminek's  Ursi  section 
of 'CoMarcb  praprement  ditt,'  itill  approochcs  mort-  closely 
rr  the  liind  binU  than  llic  birds  which  follow:  the  spec.es 
i.v.  im  with  ca<e,  and  even  dive,  but  the  latter  fa<  ull>  lliey 
selilom  cxi-rci.te  units*  when  pursuod.  Their  food  is  alao 
le^  exclusively  marine  than  that  of  tbe  succeeding  giooat^ 
beiri'j;  composed  of  vegetables,  grains,  and  ioaaet^  in  adS 
tion  to  &8h.  This  dinaion,  eoasiating  of  many  anrnhMit 
forms,  uf  which  .inat  arhoraa  bafcra  nantioDadt  A.  tadanm, 
botehat,  c/jfptaia,  jwaaAM  and  fiiaraiMcfai/ai  may  be  ooa- 
sidered  types,  ia  diMingunhad  from  the  remainder  of  the 
•Canards  proprementt  dits' of  M.  Trr.r  k  bv  ;  i  1,1 
Iw  behnf  entire,  or  free  from  the  lobaied  membraao  wuda 
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HBltMlMdtotiM  luBd4M<tf  Umw  tut.  Mr.  Viiwpro- 
tmk  to       diat  thb  dunMsr  oftfi*  Mi^  nwnitame. 

which  is  of  OODsiderable  importance  u  ri?fri«^"E  out  the  ap- 
proach ofthe  birc)«  in  which  it  is  found  to  tbe  uiuru  typical 
oceanic-  fara.lWs,  |ii'ovuiK  lii  all  the  reiuiuniiig  groupii  of  the 
pre>c:it  faiui'.y.  It  i-,  stronfjly  coiispiruous  iii  Merifut.  Liiwi., 
tJie  iifXt  dl^i.^iJl)  that  appears  to  lliiKiw;  ami  wo'conie 
quently  flad  that  thu  Hpeciv»  of  (hat  guJius  carry  the  pow«.'rri 
w  BVimiilin^  and  diving  to  tbo  grvalutt  extent,  making  use 
of  their  wings  also  in  their  progresi  through  the  water; 
laA  at  the  !>aaie  time  exhibiting  ^  coDstraiuod  gad  on- 
buaned  modo  uf  valkiob  in  oMM^uenoe  of  the  beekmurd 
pedtion  of  the  lega.  It  mu  Anns  the  pasiage  to  the  nuc- 
ceirdiiti;  family  of  Colymbid<t.    In  the  shape  of  its  hill, 
which  is  slender  and  partially  comprcsheil.  it  exhibii^^  a  dis- 
tinct form  in  its  uwn  fauiil)  :  Imt  sull,  by  means  of  the  bill 
of  an  intcrvcnin;;  sihcos,  M.  albellu\.  Linn.,  whidi  i-  inter- 
mediate in  Its  briMilih  and  dcpressiou,  it  preat'r\cs  its  cun- 
nexiou  with  the  Aiiates.  '  We  heute,"  continue.-i  Mr.  Vigors, 
'  fass  to  iho  fifih  and  last  Kroup  of  the  family  which,  with 
ttae  bill  of  the  Anatex,  retains  mostof  the  cbareclen  oonspi- 
ouous  in  ilergus.   The  forme  meet  promijient  in  it,  tepre- 
eeated  hv  tbe  diierant  LianeHU  apeoee  Aferim^  Hm/nila. 
kiHrioHua,  and  melSftima,  peeeeie  a  strongly  lobatad  nind 
toe;  they  frequent  the  wrxw  for  the  most  part,  ulun-  tla-y 
dive  with  the  Kruato.st  facihly  and  for  a  length  of  titm?  ;  and 
they  livo  chiefly  on  marine  ammiils.    Their  legs  are  also 
throMii  beliiml  the  equiUbriuiu  ul'  ihcir  bmly ;  and  thus 
also  iliey  cviiii  c  their  conlikcuity  to  the  typical  NiitiUoret. 
By  means  of  the  group  which  contains  ^  ino///M7wa,  our 
well  known  Eider  Duck  and  its  conj^iMC%  frbere  tlie  bill, 
with  an  elevated  protitbeiaaoe  at  the  base,  approaches  that 
ef  the  A/toM  olor.  Linn.,  we  find  ourselves  brought  round 
to  the  Cjatut  ef  tho  praMBi  day,  which  fivnie  part  of  the 
Am  drrMMQ.  That  genus  in  like  nunner  deviates  partially 
from  tho  r  (ntrrmin  ius  f^unus  Aiuer,  in  its  legs  being  thrown 
more  hackwajd,  and  its  consequently  greater  awkwardness 
ill  walking.  Here  then  the  alliiiitie!>  are  evident  which  lhu!> 
i-stablish  the  perfect  return  ol"  llie  «,«ries  of  tJie  Amitidw 
into  itself    Before  we  leave  the  family,  1  must  indulge  my- 
self in  observ  ing  a  most  conspicuous  peculwuaiy  which 
la  irks  the  series  uf  ailuiities  among  these  grpupfk  (fThlBloag 
and  slender  nock  observable  in  the  GruUatores  is  preser»jd 
in  such  groups  of  the  Anatida  as  are  most  cu>uiermiuou«  to 
that  9rM^  eueb  as  Cmpi»irt4a$»t  Btnuela  fnd  Ctmgfm*. 
until  it  htuperaeded  by  the  short  Mcta  of  thn^we oceanic 

Anati  l^r.  uhxh  c\hil)it  all  the  «||MIIIKHI  and  mffirnf- 

ne»<*  .jf  thro.it  ob5ijr\ai'lc  in  the  typical  lfaMore$* 

M.  I^lrcille,  111  his  Methfxl  ( ia',ij).  makes  the  Mnupedet 
hi't  seventh  and  la.st  order;  and  the  fjameUimttrt^,  the 
fir^t  of  iLs  four  fainilieii,  oouMtcf  tho  geneia  Cggm,  Oie, 

Anatique,  CurmrJ.  Ilirle. 

The  mclbud  pr  i|K»L'il  bv  M.  di>Blainvillc  in  1813  and 
1821.  and  developed  by  1  Jierminier  in  iHll,  pUces  the 
ducks  {Canardt,  Anat)  between  PcUcanu*  and  Ptidie«p$,  in 
thm  Int  sub-class,  or  that  of  the  Normal  Bird*. 

Tn  fbe  Zoolu;^ical  Journal  fvoL  n..  p.  4U4.  i82d-6),  Mr. 
Vi'.r  .rs  lIm's  a  dispositim  of  the  Anafidoj  wl)ieh.  as  he  says, 
exhibits  a  sliiiht  deviation  iVum  that  drawn  out  in  his  paper 
on  •  the  .AiriniiiL-s  of  birdi,'  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Sieplicn*  in 
tbe  'General  Z<j  )lo;,'y.'  Mr.  Vigors  »tale^,  in  niakitig  this 
second  disjm-'ili  in,  that  be  does  not  think,  upon  considera- 
tion, that  the  two  >ub-fatntlius  uf  the  *  Canardt  proprtHUHt 
dil»*'ot'hl.  Temminek  can  be  said  to  he  sow  sepaiated 
from  each  other  as  by  the  interveotion  of  another  sub- 
Jhinily :  while  Cygnua  appears  to  hold  a  Moaiale  slalioo  of 
eaual  rank  with  the  ofher  sub-lkmiliei^'  Itie  serieo  pf  affi- 
nity, howe%-er,  according  to  Mr.  Vi^rf,  rpmains  unaltered : 
a  parti  il  cb.in^o  r>nly  taking  place  in  the  mode  of  sele<'ting 
tho  types  of  vach  sub  family.  Mergus  sceuis  to  belong  to 
the  fourth  sub-faraily,  ui  In.-.  u|Miuon.  but  to  be  at  the  ex- 
trvrnity  of  it :  in  fuel  to  be  uaeulunt  beUveen  tiie  famdieb  of 
Ariiilid'f  uiid  Ciil^mbiJf.  Tho  following  is  the  arrange- 
ineiit  proposwl  by  Mr.  Vii;ors  in  the  Zoo1<^;ipu1  Jouriwl. 
Okixj  V.  Natat<ikks,  in.  ( .\nso,>  N,  Luui.) 
1.  Fam.  AMAffiMt,  Leach.    lQei(.  4im  4f«r#<H«  linn*) 

Sub-fam  Ani^crina. 
4wr.  Brjfe.;  Beruicia,  Steph. ;  CAewecm,  Bkm49^i 
1I.H.§.;  Ouniflks,  8|eph  ;  Piec(rvfitrmUn^ 


•  •  • 

(Bnb-ftm.  AnathM. 

Tadorna,  Learh ;  Cairina,  Flem. ;  Anat,  Auct. ;  Dajlla, 
L«iach;  Marte^  iitoph.;  Qutrqutdttla,  Ray;  lihifincha^iu, 
Loaoh. 

•  *  •  • 

Sub-faui.  ? 
CUmguta,  Flem.;  Uareida,  Ray;  Mergtu,  Linn.  iMvr 
gansMT.  Bruie.)j  fim$$m0,  ioaohi  Oi£mia,  flmui  Si- 

•  •  «  •  • 
8ub>ABv  Cfgaiat, 

i^fgmw.  Mojrar. 

The  other  four  families  are— 2.  Colyinbidn?,  LfoeA 1 1. 
Alcadie;  4.  Pelecanidso,  Leach  ;  5.  Laridtt',  l^ach. 

Mr  Yarn!!  ui  lii>  '  Observations  on  the  Tru(dieu' of  Birds,' 
i  c;iJ  litiore  I  lie  Lmneaii  Society,  February  (i,  10;,!  7  (  Linn. 
Tniiu.,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  378),  after  lipeaking  of  the  form  of  the 
^v  iiidpipe.  aiuuitg  others  uf  the  black  swan  of  New  Holland 
Alias  at  rut, I.  Linn.,  and  of  that  of  the  eeOHpaluittted  goosif^ 
Anas  tetmpaiamU  of  Dr.  Latham,  goes  on  to  remark  that 
the  different  species  of  geese  considered  British  pi«fW0l 
nothing  Iualali^ablo  in  tMirtraehew,  the  Egyjitiaa  nose 
alone  excepted,  the  nde  of  whkh  apoctws  iHMsesses  a  bony 
onhur|;eiiient  at  the  bottom  of  its  windpipe ;  and  he  notices 
the  cu-cumstanco  that  systematic  autbor^  .seem  to  a^;ce  lu 
placiiiu'  lb:  1  ml  at  ll.i'  bollutu  of  the  li-,1  ol  the  guese,  whul» 
It  api  L-ar.-,  t*j  o<,<.;u|iy  lib  piojK'r  situation  ;  and  obsen'es  that* 
coiubuuiig  as  It  diM!s  Hoiiio  of  the  characteroCAtmruou  to  thu«o 
birds  and  the  true  ducks,  it  becomes  a  very  natural  Imjf 
between  tiiein,  luid  he  cIosm  his  intarestiag  palter  with  aa 
arrangetucj^t  of  the  British  ap^aiee  Kif  the  laUnr  partinn 
this  CuniljrybiMrfBdafMp  Amwm  gm' 

•The  iliatdivisiimof  ttue  dneks.*  sm  Mr.  Ym^ 
contain  the  Sbielduck,  Muscovy,  Wild  Duck,  Gadwall, 
Shovelor.  Pintail,  Wigeon,  Bimaculated  Duck.  Garganey, 

and  Tl-^I,  all  uf  which  will  be  fnmd  to  Lav«  the  followitiir 
chaiacicrs  ui  i-oiuiuou.  Externally  they  exhibit  cons. durable 
length  uf  neck  :  tlie  wings  are  abo  loug,  rwachuig  to  the 
end  of  tJie  tail ;  the  tursi  somewhat  round ;  tbe  hiuil  toe 
free  or  having  no  pendent  lobe.  Ig  habits  they  may  he 
staled  generally  as  frouueuliug  (rash  WaMtr,  but  pastiM 
much  of  llieir  lime  on  land,  fouding  in  dUehfS  ooa  abow 
the  shfUev  edges  of  peeU  on  aquatic  pUnta,  ioeaal^  TTPj, 
aii4  owMinnelTy.Js^  taking  their  Aiod  «l  er  near  tho  >u«v 
liuie;  possessing  Bwipovecs  ef  flight,  but  eeldois  diving 
VnlesB  pursued.  Uf  their  iatemal  soft  pens,  th«  stomach 
IS  in  the  greati»st  dcgroe  muscular,  f.ruuu.-  a  tna- gu^ard  ; 
the  intestines  biUg,  the  co'cal  ap{><jiiJj-<.'s  iimu  .mx  lo  niim 
Indies  in  leii^'ili  in  tbe  larger  birds,  ami  rii  t  ria.-in^  only  in  ^ 
|M-oportijii  to  tbe  size  of  ihu  species.  Uf  the  holies  it  may 
tu  obsorvcd  that  the  ribs  are  short,  exteiuliug  but  hllle 
boyond  ilie  line  uf  the  posterior  edi(e  of  the  sternum ;  the 
keel  of  the  breast-bone  deep,  affording  great  oxieni  of  tuft 
face  fur  the  insertion  of  large  and  powerful  pmiural  mnsr 
cles;  the  enlafgeoeat  at  tho  bottom  of  the  trachea  in  all 
of  themieof  honenifly.  Th«  va4d««|(BM|r  be  ooHiid^ial 
the  type  of  this  division.* 

Mr.  Varn.'ll  tbi  n  pntcei'iLi  to  state  that  the  Eider  Duck, 
King  Duck.  VcUui  Duck,  and  Scotur,  possessing  some  chsr 
racters  common  to  tbe  |ircr(  diiiLC  <  la.->ii,  and  oibura  boloog* 
ing  to  that  next  in  KUrressiun,  appear  to  supjdy  the  hnk 
between  tliOMi  two  divisions ;  and  ho  regrets  that  tbu  ex- 
treme rarity  of  tho  last  iiamed  species  bad  prevented  hun 
ijpum  making  aiiy  examination  kqwoi  that  afforded  by  tho 
ejttemal  parts  ofpreserved  spoeimens  in  ooUeetions. 

Tbe  next  division  of  true  doeks,  aceording  to  Mr.  Yarrell, 
ii^cludes  in  the  fbUowing  order  the  Red-oresied,  the  Pochard, 
ferruginous.  Scaup,  Tufled,  Harlequin,  Long  tailed,  and 
Golden  e)e:  and  their  general  distinctions,  he  remarks,  in- 
teriuil  as  w  ell  as  external,  compared  with  those  of  the  birds  of 
tile  first  dixision,  will  be  found  of  an  opposite  charaniur.  Ex- 
ternally, they  exhibit  tbe  neck  and  ysinvc*  sborl,  the  Islter 
only  reaching  to  the  onu'in  ot  the  lail-featlicrs;  ihe  tarsi 
short  and  compressed ;  the  hind  toe  lohatcd,  and  an  extend- 
ed web  to  the  inner  too.  llicy  frequent  tho  sea,  or  the 
4|oep  parts  of  tbe  fresh-water  lakes,  and  have  been  calUd 
oeeanie  ducks;  thev  are  seldom  seen  on  land,  their  walk  is 
embanassod  mm  uo  biakvard  position  of  the.r  logs,  but 
they  dive  eonstantlyandvitb great  fiicilitv,  ukttig  thuur  pr«y 
at  various  depths  below  tbe  surftfio;  their  tood  consists 
of  finned  and  sbeU-fish,  and  marina ineoetiH  but  uf  Utt|o  or  no 
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vegetable  production ;  and  their  ponrenof  Aight  nn  moder- 
ate.  With  regard  to  their  «oft  parts,  Mr.  Yarrell  •Uln  tl»t 

tl>t.'u'v>iihagusiscap«i'.ileor^rL-;it  dilatation,  that  thostomach 
is  a  inusralar  gizzanl,  but  that  I  ho  internal  cavity  increases 
in  ^\ic,  iho  stomachs  of  the  lons-taik-d  duck  and  golden- 
eye  laoat  rescmbhng  the  Ptorna^  h  uf  tin;  mergansers,  whilst 
the  intestines  and  <  av  al  upi>eiiiU>.;i->.  are  shorter,  the  laticr 
diminishing  from  six  inchti  m  th«  first  to  four  and  a  half 
"in  Uw  tufted  duck,  three  inches  in  the  bng-tailed,  and  but 
two  in  tb«  gold«ll-«y<i.  The  hb»of  the  birds  of  this  division, 
ai^oiding  to  flie  Mme  »tltbor,  in  elongated  ;  the  keel  of 
the  breast-bone  gradually  deCMMW  in  depth  ;  the  podtiui 
of  the  wings  is  more  forward,  and  the  legs  arc  plaMO  IVir- 
thcr  bark.    The  trachea)  of  these  flui  ks,  moreover,  are  par- 
ticuUrly  ilisiliiirui-hed  from  thujo  of  the  others  by  the  en- 
largement at  tiic  buitoin  of  the  tubf  htniis  covered  with  a 
delicate  menibraue,  suiijwted  by  slender  purtions  of  bono: 
the  trachea  of  the  red-crested  duck  i«  an  example  of  tlu> 
form,  nnd  Mr.  Yarrell  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  consi- 
dered tho  t)  pe  uf  thit  divkun. 

Aa  Um  Ejm^tiaogooaai  aontiniMt  Mr.  Yarrell,  hu  in  this 
■mncaiiwnt  Wn  taoMnnA  the  link  between  the  geese 
and  the  first  division  of  the  true  ducks,  from  its  possessing, 
with  the  characters  of  the  former,  the  bony  enlargement  of 
the  traclu'U  common  to  the  Utter;  and  the  veUet  duck,  for 
eiraiUr  rca-soiis,  aupplyini^  the  link  between  the  two  divi- 
sions of  true  (lurk*,  possessing,  among  other  characters,  un 
altered  form  of  the  bony  enlargement  of  the  trachea  of  the 
one,  with  the  loboted  toe  of  ine  other;  so  the  golden-eye, 
tim  last  of  the  series,  appears  to  complete  the  arrangement 
by  exhibiting  some  of  the  characters  found  in  the  Mergan- 
aers,  which  are  nextinsuoceasion.  The  first  point  of  simi- 
larity is  found  by  Mr.  Yamill  io  the  ehmgatad  feathers  of 
the  ton  of  the  heatl.  forming  a  crest ;  they  «gi«»  alioh  he 
adds,  in  the  shape  of  the  sternum,  and  a  partTeubr  exten- 
sion of  its  posterior  edge,  beceiumg  an  ensifnrm  process; 
and  this  extension  of  the  edge  of  the  breast-bone  iire\  ails  in 
the  genera  colymbus,  alca.  and  una  ;  and,  with  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  ni»  observable  in  all  good  salt-water  divera, 
seems  intended  as  a  protection  to  the  important  viscera  of 
<lka  abdomen,  and  enables  them  to  resist  pressure  when 
Mow  the  surface.  The  golden-eye,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
MBM  author,  U  ali^n  intermediate  in  its  stomach,  intestines, 
■nd  cflMnl  aptH  iidages,  the  latter  being  only  two  inches  in 
Icnfi^th.  In  the  goosander  indeed  Mr.  Yarrell  fimnd  that 
the?ic  appendages  reached  three  inches;  but,  aa  he  well 
oi)  I  r'  I  *,  the  size  of  the  bird  beim.^  cons^idered,  they  are  re- 
duced on  u  comparative  estimate  to  less  than  two;  in  the 
red-brea.sted  merganser  he  found  them  to  measure  but  om 
inch,  and  the  swan  ho  slate*  is  without  any.  In  the  form 
m  of  its  trachea,  the  poblen-eye,  it  sieius,  more  closely  resem- 
bles the  mergan-ers  th. in  that  of  any  other  duck,  by  the 
enlargement  in  the  tube,  and  in  die  shi^ie  of  the  labyrinth. 
*I1iua  the  whole  of  the  nnmenras  epeeies  of  the  Anatidte 
appear  to  desoend  to  the  moie  fMrfbet  water  birds  by  grada- 
tions, but  with  well-marked  difiiiooi  dmnv^ioat.' 

C.  L.  Bonaparte,  in  his  *  Tsbella  Anallfiea  del  Genert,* 
(Speechio  Companitivo,  132")  make*  his  'OtAhw'  Anseren 
consist  of  five  families:  the  Longiprnnrs  ;  the  Lamelloso- 
dentati;  the  SUganopodft  ;  the  Lobi pedes  ;  and  the  Pyi;o 
podet.  His  '  Famiglia'  Lamellayo-dentati  comprises  the 
two  genera  Anati  and  Mrrgus,  the  first  of  which  he  charac- 
terizes thus— 'Bccco  depresso,  ottuso,  con  denti  lamelli- 
fbrmi ;'  and  it  comprehends  the  awan^  K^M^  M*d  docks 
in  the  laii|e  meaiiing  of  the  term. 

M.LmBon,in  his 'Manual' (I R28),  makes  the  AnatitLr 
{Lam0lliro*tr0«  of  Cuvier)  tho  fifth  and  last  ^iroily  «f  the 
sixth  onler.  Let  Palmipedet,  ATdtofoffffof  I  lliger  and  vlefllot. 
Under  the  Analidcr\\e  arranges  the  genera  Vj/fftiiu,  Meyer ; 
Anter,  Brisson.  with  its  subgenera;  Cereapsit,  Latham; 
^r/ru,  T.mnEciis;  and  }fer!;us,  UmmM.  ToagfiOmAnax 
ho  divides  into  two  sections. 

The  Jir<;t  spcli'tn  embraces  those  ilucks  which  have  the 
hind  toe  (pouee)  bordered  with  a  membrane  {Hydrobale$ 
of  Temminck),  and  contains  the  following  sub^nera  : — 
lit  JfocTflMtf,  Cur.,  Maeeranas  (Anat  /iuea,i/nm  ,  A. 
n^pn.  Linn.)  tnd.  Macroramph*,  Macroramphus  (Anas 
pertpicillata.  Linn.)  3rd.  Hffdnbottt  i^dnbatet,  Temm. 
(Ancu  Icbata,  Shaw.)  4tb.  OamO,  Ou<r„  Hbtrioiikut 
t  Anas hittriaf lira.  Linn.)  5th.  Eider,  Cuv.,  Ptatyput,  Brchin. 
lAmu  malh'siirriti.  Linn.)  6th.  MiUouin,  Cuv.,  Fuligula, 
Hay.  {Aua.tjuirj.uhi.  Linn.)  7th.  Mionpthrtt  Mtcropteriu 
{4wu  brachyptera,  Latham.) 


Tlie  teamd  section  includes  those  ducks  whose  hind  toe 
is  not  bordered  by  a  membrane,  and  tho  following  subge- 
nera are  arranged  under  it  ^-8tb.  Souchet.  Cuv.  Cttmeaia 
{AnoM  elypeata,  Lhm.)  9tb.  Tadwrne,  Cuv.,  TMi.ma, 
Leiieh,  (.-l«(W  lad'rrna, 
{An<i.t  ni'i^rhata.  Linn.) 

Th«^  1 1th  subgenus  is  formed  of  the  T 'in<ird  profrrrrtent 
dit.  Antu,  and  is  separated  into  two  subdivisions.  1st.  Let 
Pilett,  which  have  the  tud  pointed  or  surpassed  by  the  two 
largest  quills;  Tvpe :  Le  i'llet  (Antu  acuta,  Ltnn.)  2iid- 
The  true  duckt,  distinguished  by  the  curled  ftatheia  OH  the 
upper  tail-coverts ;  Type :  {Antu  botehai.) 

The  Itth  anbgenus  ia  the  Ctatmrie,  Anteranas  {Anas 
melanoleuca,  Latliam,  Cttv.>;  and  the  13th  the  SareeUe, 
Tealt,  Quertjueduia,  Brisson  (Anat  querquedula,  Liin„ 
Annf  crcfca.  Linn.,  Sir.) 

Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  paper  '  On  those  Birds  which  ex- 
hibit the  T\pical  Perfection  of  the  Family  of  .\natidaj' 
(Jmrnal  "f  'th--  Royal  hntttuh'm  r/ (J rrnU  Bnttun,  August, 
1831),  remarks.,  that  the  most  supertlcial  observer,  on  louk- 
ing  to  the  familv  of  ihe  Anattdtt,  or  ducks,  under  w  hich 
he  will  include  the  geese  and  swans,  must  be  struck  by  the 
remarfc^le  slkuie  and  atructure  of  the  bill,  totally  ditferent 
fVom  that  of  all  other  bbda.  This,  in  fcct,  he  adds  is  the 
only  group  in  the  aquatic  order  whetein  the  bill  is  very 
considerably  dilated  in  its  breadth,  and  of  atextnn  annsu- 
ally  .mjO.  In  addition  to  these,  a  third  and  a  very  important 
character  is  discerned;  the  cutting  margins  of  the  bill  are 
provided  with  numerous  transverse  lamellar  plaits,  s,.  uiu'-h 
developed  in  some  species  as  to  project  beyi)iid  the  Inti : 
thus  assuming  an  analogy  to  the  teeth  r.t  ([uadrajK-d «.  Thi* 
analogy,  however,  is  more  imaginary  than  rtal,  since  these 
appendages  are  destined  for  a  very  difTerent  puipoae^  The 
feet,  although  in  general  shoit.  are  adapted  to  more  than 
one  purpose,  since  they  are  not  only  QSed  fbr  swhnniiug 
and  tliviii<^,  but  for  walking. 

Mr.  .Swainson  proceeds  to  slate  that  'the  gulls  fee<l  in- 
discriminately upon  marine  animRls.  whellier  livm^i  i  rlead: 
they  are  the  purifiers  of  tho  waters  as  the  vultures,  uie  of  the 
land.  The  pelicans  and  the  penguins  derive  their  support 
from  those  large  fish  which  the  mnro  feeble  gulls  can  nei- 
ther capture  nor  swallow,  while  tlie  terns  skim  the  ocean  ia 
search  of  small  fish  which  rise  to  the  surface.  But  the  in- 
conoeivahlio  multitudes  of  mittiile  animals  which  swann,  as 
yoyafwra  assert,  in  the  Rortbeni  aeas.  and  the  equally  nume- 
rous pmrfbsiion  inbabHfng  the  sides  of  rivem  and  Ireab  wa- 
ters, would  be  without  any  effectua!  check  upon  their  in- 
crease, but  for  a  family  of  birds  ilestincd  tiioro  particularlv 
t  1  iliat  purpose.  In  thestructure, accordingls.of  the  (hick-, 
Me  Aee  all  these  qualifications  in  the  utmost  (lerfectiuii.  By 
means  of  their  broad  bill,  aa  they  fee<l  upon  very  small  and 
soft  substances,  the%'  capture  at  one  effort  consid^blc  nam. 
bers.  Strength  of  substance  in  this  member  is  unneces- 
sary: the  bill  is  therefore  comparatively  weak,  but  mat 
breadth  is  obviously  essential  to  the  nature  of  their  %«d 
As  theaeamaU  iaaectt  also  wbidi  coMtitiile  the  chief  fbod 
of  mmfuto  Vive  princtpaUy  beneath  the  surlkcie  of  the 
mud,  it  is  clear  that  the  bill  should  be  so  formed  tli.-it  ti  e 
bird  should  have  the  power  of  separating  its  uourir>hmeMt 
[Vim:  that  which  would  be  detrimental  to  thostomach.  The 
u*e  of  the  laminae  thus  becomes  apparent;  the  offensiit- 
matter  is  ejected  between  their  interstiei's,  which,  howe\er. 
are  not  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  llie  {tassage  of  the  insecl 
food  at  tho  same  time.  The  mouthfiil  of  stuff  brought  from 
the  bottom  is,  as  it  were,  sifted  most  effectually  by  thia  oh 
riously-shaped  bill ;  the  refttse  is  expelled,  but  the  fitod  is 
retained.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  tongue  is  materially 
employed  on  this  process;  for  untike  that  of  all  other  birds, 
it  IS  remarkably  lar-  •,  llii  k,  u  -l  flesliy.  From  being  >n 
highly  devcloi>ed,  ii  uiu-!  bt  eiuiowcd  with  an  unu:>ual 
degree  of  sensation;  and  indeed,  a  very  exquisite  sense  of 
taste  must  belong  to  any  animal  which  has  to  separate  its 
food  from  extraneous  substances,  without  deriving  xty 
a.ssistance  ui  the  process  from  its  powers  of  aisht:  »g^*ftT* 
this  deficiency  nature  has  wisely  provided*  by  It^htcajnig 
nnd  increasing  the  senses  of  taste  md  touch. 

In  the  physiological  scries  of  die  Museum  of  the  Royal 
CoUMa  orSufgeena  in  London— Gallery  (31 7>— is  the  head 
of  amtlBeovy  diiek.  Anaa  Moschata,  Lyniu  showing  tbea«r- 
ruled  r'lnracter  of  the  margins  of  the  mandibles,  and  the 
l>eculiar  tuberosity  at  the  base  of  the  beak  ;  and  a  good 

Eortunity  oi'sUkI  hiil:  ili-  -imcture  of  the  tongue  is  afforded 
y  the  prep«ralioas  nuiubvred  1468  and  1469.   In  the  fiw> 
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'tn  MMI  the  bones  of  the  ton^c  and  tipper  larynx  of 
a  swon  {Cysniis  Oior,  Brisson).  T\w  plosso-hyal  part  U 
broatler  and  lonf:;t  r  than  it  is  m  the-  laDci-birds,  correspond- 
ing to  the  greater  dtnclopm-  nt  of  the  tongue  in  the  lamel- 
lirostral  swimining  binls,  but  is  devoid  of  the  cartilaginous 
proctfSACs  to  its  posterior  angles  in  the  gallinaceous  tribe 


rior  broad  part  of  th«!  cricoid  (which  in  not  iti  this  cla-ss  <le 
%clo)>cd  in  ihc  furm  of  a  ring)  »up|)ort!i  a^i  usual  the  aryie- 
n<  lil  cartilages  which  form  the  tima  glottidii ;  they  tare 
tnusclt  s  for  ofioninsj  and  closing  that  figure,  and  the  larynx 
is  def«stnlod  by  tiie  latter  action  alone  from  the  entrance  of 
food  or  tluid.  No.  1 469  exhibits  the  lower  jtw,  with  th« 
tunguc  and  larynx  of  the  same  bird,  and  it  vill  be 


On  the  other  hand.  I  deem  it  but  justice  to  tiic  great  merits 
of  another  ornithologist  of  our  own  countr\  to  a<knowU<l« 
the  assistance  I  have  derived  ftom  his  bit^hly  valuable  paper 
on  the  trachroa  ( trachea?)  of  birda,*  and,"  at  the  aanie  time, 
to  declare  that  if  there  is  way  Inttli  in  Us  own  infei  cnrt  , 
drawn  firom  InternBl  itTUCtuie,  or  in  tnine.  rcsi.Itin  »  i  i 
attentiiNltO  ttaeroal  fonn  and  habits,  he  has  him^  It  imu  ki^l 
eut  the  true  drete  of  the  anatidto.  so  far  as  the  Rnt  .s],  sii.- 
cies  are  concerned,  totally  tmomsdous  of  hai  un:  'Iju,'  .<..-,. 
There  is,  and  there  eaniiu  j  ha,  but  one  plan  of  creation.  In 
elTurts  to  develop  this  plan  wo  must,  as  Mr.  YarreU 


our 


that  the  toniruo  is  so  for  developed  at  to  eonespond  with 
the  Ibrm  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  ie  k  thitk  and  lleahy  organ, 
lieMitwith  ftrar  loBihtudinal  rowa  of  homy  tonth  like  pro 
eesaea,  two  et  tbe  iWes,  and  two  on  the  dorsum,  separated 
by  a  mesial  furrow:  the  b;L-e  of  the  tongue  is  also  armed 
■With  rttraverted  spines  arrunt^ed  in  a  chevron  fiiiurc  ;  simi- 
lar sninci  again  occur  behind  the  larynx.  The  ajm-  and 
cerato-hval  bones  are  di!>j«cledon  one  side,  but  covered  by 
tlie  muscles  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Swainson  m  the  paper  above  quoted,  divides  the  ge- 
nus /jnat(v  i.  Le  thus  characterizes  '  Bill  longer  than 
the  bead,  depressed  nearly  ita  whole  length.  The  liaae  not 
enlarged,  tbe  tip  very  obtuie;the  bminteof  tbe  tipper  man 
6\ki9  generally  nrojectine.  Hinder  toe  not  dilaitd,  short : 
elnwiaiMrt,  thick')  intouie  following  sub- genera: 

1.  Tfpieai  Grmgt.  aub-gmunu 

BiUspatuUte,  simple;  laminao I 
coneiderably  projecting.  .    .    J         AMAi,  un. 

i.  8iik4yfieaL  Qrcvp. 
Bill  spatulate,  Atmished  with  a  I 
b)bed  membrane ;  laraino)  consi-  }MAi.ACoaiiYNCHU3,  Sw. 
deiabl  J  prqieeting.     ...  1 

3.  Aberrant  Group. 

Bill  of  equal  bnmdth.  project-] 
iaglamiweehtHrt,  slender,  acute.  > 
0H>wded.    1    .....  j 

Bill  more  cylindrical,  length-) 
cneil ;  tail  long.    .    .    .    .  ) 

Bill  depressed,  of equal  bread  Ih ;  \ 
laminiB  JistanL  obtuse,  and  geiic*  \ 
ntly  eoneealad ;  tail  dioit.  ,  J 

The  type  of  the  genus  .Ana-;  is  considered  by  Mr.  Swain- 
son  to  be  the  shoveler  duck;  ami  hu  tluis  speaks  of  the 
arrangement  above  set  forth:  'In  re^^ard  Ui  the  tabular  di-,- 
position  of  tnt- live  sub-genera,  or  tvpo-i  of  fonn,  it  will  be 
cxpei  ted  that  1  should  say  a  few  uxirds,  since  it  is  at  vari- 
ance Willi  the  mode  of  cxlubitmg  circular  affinities  adapted 
by  that  distinguished  writer  who  first  detected  this  arrange- 
ment.  On  this  point  I  rauit  refin  the  readerto  tiie  oniitho- 
logieal  volume  of  the  <  Northern  Zoology,' now  ebmit  to  ap- 
pear* where  he  will  And  our  peeuhar  view*  expkined  and 
lilintmtied.  I  have,  indeed,  chosen  (o  enumerate,  in  both 
instances,  the  subordinate  divisions  of  .the  aberrnnt  group, 
but  they  are  always  viewed  by  me  as  fornmig  a  dialuici  cir- 
cle of  tlieir  own,  the  primary  divisiont  qf  every  natural 
^roitfi  Itein^  considered  lu  Three  and  not  Fivk.    In  the 
present  instance,  the  tliree  sub-i^ciiera  of  Chauiiodta,  Da- 
Jlla,  and  Botchas,  possess  one  common  character,  in  not 
having  the  bill  com^uously  dilated  at  ila  extremity ;  while 
their  circular  suoeewiaii  can  hardly  be  qusationed,  when  we 
find  tbe  greatest  modem  idbnuen*  leave  \\»GaiwaM  and 
th»  MaUari  in  th»  wm» grot^ ;  these  w ri t crs  having  over* 
looked  tbe  modideationtoiPthe  laminsp,  and  passed  over  the 
clifFerciice  in  the  habits  of  these  birdi,  as  not  bearing  upon 
the  question.    Tiie  theory  that  the  mallard  is  the  typical 
representation  of  thi<i  family  has  now,  I  tr\;st,  been  thorough! v 
inve»t!!?ated,  and  demonstrated  to  be  erroneous  ;  h  nor  can  I 
consider  the  two  circular  arranfieinents  J  that  ha\*e  been 
made  of  the  whole  family,  each  anparently  perfect,  but  esaen- 
riallv  different,  in  any  other  lights   They  appear  to  mo  to 
btf  the  result  of  abstract  theory,  and  of  a  theory  misapplied. 


CHMttMBOat  8er. 
Davila,  Leadk 
BiiscHAi,  Antiq. 


I)r.  LiMh.  Dr.  Flcmiun,  Htereci  (St*|iJMi»?),  VIco|» 
■  «iwu4. 


i  For  th«  dcnoattmlion.  M«  Uw  ManewUd. 
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juitly  observes,  "combine  ascertained  habiUi,  external  cha- 
racters,  and  anatomical  structure  ;"aild  in  proportion  at  we 
can  do  this  so  may  we  assume  that  our  ananKemmt  i»  flo- 

tural." '  ^ 

\ye  entirely  agree  with  the  anther  above  quoted  in  the 
prase  awarded  toMr.Yarrell;  but  we  hesitate  to  join  in 
tbe  conclusion  that  he  has  '  marked  out  tlie  true  circle  of 
the  anatidsB,  ao  far  as  the  Brin,h  sjiei  les  are  etxicerned.  /o- 
tdlly  unconsaam  having  dmic  vo,'  uii  exprcssiun  repeated 
■.il-o  m  italics  in  the  second  vohime  uf  '  Fauna  Boreali-Ame- 
ruana.'  Mr.  Yarrell  proposed  his  inetlwd  on  the  combined 
principle* of  'ascertained  habits,  external  characteis,  and 
an.u.jtnical  structure:'  und  his  paper,  though  it  is  marked 
wiib  his  Visual  modesty,  shows  that  he  well  knew  all  ihoie 
prmciples  and  their  value  as  clement*  of  arrangement.  •  In 
addition  to  thi».  we  have  the  beet  authority  for  siaiin«  ihat 
Mr.  YarteU  had  not  tbe  want  of  oonKtotuiness  attributed  lo 
hino. 

Dr.  RIchardion  ('  Fauna  Borcali-Araericann'  >  observes  i  liat 
the/faa/ic/<P  are  '  uf  u'lcat  importance  m  the  fur-cuuntrie-. 
M  they  furnish  at  leiiaia  fcea-si^us  ui  the  vear,  in  many  «x- 
tenaivedistiK  ti,  almost  the  only  article  of  food  that  can  be 
procured.  The  arrival  of  the  water-fowl  marks  the  com- 
menecraent  of  spring,  and  diffuses  as  much  joy  among  lite 
wandering  huniere  of  the  arctic  regions  as  the  bairett  or 
vintage  excites  in  more  genial  climes.  The  period  of  their 
migration  loulhwaTds  again,  in  large  flocks  at  ihe  close  of 
iiummcr,  it  another  aeaaen  of  plenty,  bountifully  granted  lo 
the  natives,  and  fitting  them  for  encouniering  ihe  n  'our 
and  privations  of  a  northern  winter,  i  he  Anatidtr  havs 
therefore  very  naturally  been  observed  more  attentively 
than  any  other  family  of  birds,  both  by  the  Indian*  and 
white  residents  of  the  fur-countries;  and  as  they  form  the 
bulk  of  the  specimens  that  have  been  transmitted  to  Bng- 
bind,  they  are  also  better  known  to  ornithologists.' 

Sub-family,  Anatin*.  Swainson.  (The  true  Duclts.) 

Geographical  Diatribution.  Dr.  Riohardton.  in  Ihe  work 
last  quoted,  states,  that.<lj|M  djfpettta  and  A.  (Dajfla)  acuta 
frequent  chiefly  the  elear  lakee  of  the  northern  distncis, 
and  breed  in  the  barren  ^unds,  being  f>und  in  numberil 
in  the  more  aouihern  woouy  districts  m  spnnjj  and  autumn 
only.  A.  (fiotchas)  domestira,  A.  ( C/iau/i'idu\)  strej  era,  and 
Mureca  Americana,  breed  in  ilic  woody  distnclM  up  to  iheir 
must  northern  limits,  m  laiiiude  fl^^  A.  iBoschas)  crerca 
IS  abundant  to  tbe  extremity  of  the  comment,  both  tn  tiM 
woody  and  barren  districts.  A.  {Bo»d^  ^Umn,  ibonah 
very  plentiful  on  tbe  Saskatchewan,  was  not  obaMred 
ftrthar  north  than  the  My  eighth  parallel ;  while  Dtmlrth 
RMfs^poMM  aeldom  goes  to  tbe  northward  of  the  fifty-fourth 
degree  of  latitude,  and  i»  me  even  to  tbe  aonthward  of  that 
parallel. 

It  appears  also  from  Dr.  Richardson's  tables  that  Avm 
Ctypeata  ^\ observed  in  Tti"  lal.  N.  iuii:rauirv  across  ihe 
continent;  numerous:  that  it  was  obaurvwl  on  the  .Sas- 
katchewan, in  53"  to  i4'  N.  lat.,  and  Aoni.GUU  to  imo 
miles  Ui&taiit  from  the  tea  coast,  very  common  as  a  bird  of 
passage  in  spring  and  autumn ;  that  it  frequents  the  vicmiiy 
of  Philadelphia,  rather  common  in  winter  (Bonaparte),  and 
that  its  winter  quarters  are  in  tlie  United  Stale*  and 
Mexico.  A.  (CnmUodutJ  Hnpera  has  been  noticed  in 
68"  N.  lat.  eestof  the  Rooky  Mountains,  n]i<,'ratary ;  and  on 
tbe  Saskatchewan  (same  range  of  lai.  and  same  distance 
from  the  sea  coast)  common  in  summer;  rare  in  the  vicinity 
r>f  Philadelphia  in  winter  (Rouaparte):  its  winter  quarters 
are  the  Me.viean  lakes  tSwainson): — A.  iDqftla)  caudacuta 
in  lat.  70' east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  mi|,'ralory  ;  very 
rommon  ;  and  on  the  Saskatchewan,  as  above,  in  spring  and 
autumn,  but  not  rare;  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Phi- 
ladelphia in  winter  (Bonaparte):  and  having  ita  winter 
quarters  in  the  Mexican  lake*  (8wabHon>.  4,  (fifliadtoi) 
iemtttiea  in  lat.  68" ;  migratory  across  the  eontinnit! 

•  Una.  Tnsa.  sr..  p.  371^ 
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■Ml  on  til*  SMkatchewan,  m  abovt,  io  the  summer ;  coiu- 
■on  in  thfl  vidnity  of  Philadalpbk  ia  the  winter  (Bona- 
parte); and  havine  iu  viator  quartm  in  the  Middle  and  i 
Souilicrn  States,  Columbia  R.  and  C^Ufbrnia.  A. (AoMMi) 

crecca,  in  lat.  70°,  tiiigratory  ntToss  the  continent;  very 
abundant;  on  the  Saskatrhew.m,  o*  above,  abundant  in 
summer;  very  comnioii  near  Philadelphia  in  the  winter 
(Bonaparte);  and  with  its  winter  quarters  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  Slate*  towanls  the  tropics.  A-  {Koschns) 
dUifWI,  in  iU,  M*,  migiatory  across  the  continent ;  very 
•bmidant;  and  an  the  Matatehewan,  as  above,  abundant  in 
Bummer;  rvf  OOBunon  nMr  Philadelplua,  in  summer 
(Bonaparte) ;  and  «hh  thalf ndeail  Btelai»Golumbia  R.  and 
California  for  its  winter  quarters.  Mann  AmerieoMt  in 
lat.  68",  migratory ;  rather  common  on  the  Saslutehewan. 
as  above,  in  sumuicr  ;  common  near  Philadelphia  in  the 
winter  (Bonaparte):  wintering  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States  and  the  West  Indus.  Dfiidr'nirwn  sponsa,  in  lat. 
64",  migratory;  rare  on  the  Saskatchewan,  n-'  ahDve,  in  sum- 
mer; common  in  the  vicinity  of  Philndeljili::i,  inM)tn- 
mer  (Bonaparla) :  wintering  in  tiio  Southern  States, 
Hexioo  ?  Weat  Indiea. 

In  the  MBie  vork  we  find  in  the  liat  of  ^eciea  which 
merely  winter  in  FMinaylvania,  and  migrate  in  eimimer  to 
rear  their  young  in  the  fur-countries.  Ana*  dypeata,  A. 
(Chnuii(Hiia)  tirfjera,  A.  iDafila)  caudacuta,  A.  (.Bnscftat) 
dumestira,  A.  (Bmchdii)  crecca,  and  Marera  Amfrricaiia : — 
in  the  list  of  species  which  summer  (or  breed)  in  the  fiir- 
couniries  and  in  Pennsjhaiiia,  but  winter  fartlier  to  the 
southward,   Anat  (,BoicJuu)   ditcor$   and  Dcinironfxsa 

Stoma;— mA  in  the  liat  of  species  conunon  t<i  the  Old 
^urld  and  the  fur-oountriea,  Anoi  dmeata,  A.  {C/miUo- 
(faf)  tirepera,  A.  QDa/lla)  amta,  A.  (Awdhw)  dmuHea, 
and  A.  (£o«dlat)  trteea,* 

Fbod,  HMU,  8te.— The  AnoHiug  fted  en  aoft  fobalanMa, 
such  as  fresh-water  insects  and  tender  aquatic  plants,  which 
they  procure  near  the  surface,  or,  aided  by  the  length  of 
their  necks,  at  the  bottom,  in  shallow  muddy  places,  and 
worms  and  .s1ub;s,  which  they  search  for  aiiiunj;  the  grass. 
By  day  iiie)  resort  to  small  lakes  and  rivers,  and  in  the 
night  retire  to  the  fields.  They  are  strong  and  switlt  on 
the  wing,  and  are  walchftil  birds,  that  seldom  dive  to 
escape  pursuit,  unless  when  moulting ;  but  when  disturbed 
fly  auay,  making  at  tha  outset  a  circle  in  the  air  to  suney 
the  cause  of  ilieir  alarm.  (*  FanaaBofaaUrAoMnauia.')  Dr. 
Richardson  ^ive*  in  a  note  the  JUbwil^  intaiwting  Infbr- 
mati'iu  derived  from  an  intelligent  kaepar  ofadccoy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rev.  \V.  Booth  of  Frislcney,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, to  whom  Dr.  Richardson  cxpres;;!".  his  obligation 
for  the  siatcnu  iil '  Skelton  is  iinai  quanited  with  the 
habits  of  iheGiidwall;  but  he  tells  me  that  the  widgeon 
and  pintail  do  nut  willingly  dne :  of  course,  if  driven  to  it, 
they  can,  but  they  do  not  dive  lor  ilieir  food;  and  tlura^  in 
play  they  aomatiniaa  mlash  umlur  water,  thev  never  remain 
Mnratb  the  aarlbee  like  the  pochard.  With  respect  to 
Jbod '  the  mallard,  pintail,  and  teal  freqitent  rich  flooded 
lands.  "  tteitterinr  ti-ith  their  neh»  in  the  nil,  and  tucking 
out  itt  ttrpn^lh  ;'  but  the  widgeon  feeds  quite  differently, 
beina;  "an  amuzirip/owl  lof^nizf,  a  strange  euter  nf  gru<:»." 
It  w  L'^]iL'c;.illy  fond  of'  lluller-grass'  {G/i/rrri'i  (iijtnitirii  vfl 
Millions  T)  w  hifh  it  crops  on  the  surface,  but  it  likewise  eats 
many  other  herbs.  When  the  decoy  has  been  w>  full  of 
widgeons  that  they  hav*  devoured  everv  blade  on  the  land- 
ings, Skelton  has  lakan  advantagvof  tneir  absence  in  the 
night,  when  they  roaort  to  tha  green  salt  manhes  on  the 
aaa  eoast,  and  laid  dowit  lods  paved  ftrom  the  fleld%  en 
which  they  readily  graze.  In  common,  howovw,  with  the 
mallard,  teal,  and  pintail,  they  are  (bnd  of  w(11ow-weed, 
seeds  {E}>il',lji(imf\  witii  winch  1)1'  feeds  all  tlu'  f  '.vl  in 
the  decoy,  a.s  tliey  prefer  it  to  out^  and  e\eiy  oliu  i'  kind  of 
crain.'  Mr.  Waterton  states  that  '  the  widgeon  fi  rds  hy 
(la),  eating  grass  like  a  goose;  whilst  its  congener  the  mal- 
lard i  n  variably  rafliaMtfialbod  andaaekifbrUaaiuteQance 
by  night.' 

8ub<g«nera.  Anaa. 
Xmnpla.  Ana»  elypeata  (Linn.)    TTie  Shoveler. — This 
it  the  Souehet  of  the  Frencli,  Cucchiarone  of  the  Italians, 

die  Schi/d  Kntr,  and  Dtfffl-Enti'  of  the  Dutch,  Mimenick 
of  the  Cree  Indians,  Hiryad  lydanbig  of  the  aiilient  British, 
Bhynchaspis  clifj^eata  of  Shaw's  Zoology  (1^'uch  MSSj, 
Spathulea  clyj.euta  of   Fleming.     The  Ana»  rubens  of 

•  8««  klw '  A*cd;i<wj- uim1«i  C4ch  ii(au>.  iiul  ttw  MrtS  St  Osl lljliSS  —d 
lit.  Uik  Abb«^  MWMds  th*  aad  al  Mm  utM*. 


Gmelin  ts  said  to  he  the  >uiiiiy  male,  or  a  roiicty  of 
young  male.    It  is  j  rovincially  tecncd  BktMOingld  Sle> 
M/«r,  KeriliUock,  and  Broad-ML 


BUotShovakr. 


DegeripHon  of  a  male  killed  trt  Fort  Franklin,  Mt» 

lfi'26.  Cr-/our.— Ilcad,  adjoining  half  of  the  neck,  media, 
.stripe  to  the  interscapulars,  the  whole  back,  interior  scapu- 
lars, and  primaries  umber  lnown  ;  sides  of  tlie  head,  lie 
neck,  and  crest,  j;losm-d  with  duck-firecn  ,  runip  and  t,j]l 
coverts  above  and  below,  with  blackish  ;:rccn.  I^jwer  baif 
of  the  neek,  the  breast,  shoulders,  hhoi  ter  scapulars,  cudsff 
the  greater  coverts,  and  sides  of  the  rump,  vhiie:  1  iif;tr 
scapulars  striped  with  berhn-bluc,  white  and  blackish  bruun. 
Lftiisfir  eoverts  berlin-blue.  Speculum  brilliant  grass  gretit, 
broadly  bordered  above^  and  nanv^  edged  bdov  vkIi 
white;  hounded  interiorly  with  greenish  hbsk.  BsUyaad 
flanks  deep  oranu'e  brnwn,  the  latter  undulated  poilffiari; 
with  black.    Hi//  black,    Lef^.f  orange. 

F'trm.  —  Bil/a.  little  higher  llian  wider  at  the  ba-c.  iiitifh 
depressed,  dilated  and  rounded  at  the  eiul.  Mnii'hiK-s 
furnished  with  loni^,  slender,  c;ow-de<l  lamina',  the 
ones  acute  and  projecting,  forming  an  apparatus  adinuably 
fitted  <br  iifUng  small  insects  ftrom  the  water.  Surface  of 
the  upper  miMOibIa  pitted  near  ita  oblong  vmguit.  U  mp 
scarcely  an  incih  lonesr  than  the  tail,  which  is  graduated, 
moderately  acute,  aim  consists  of  14  acute  feathan.  Xmas 
scarcely  compre^ed.  Hind-toe  not  lobcd.  and  the  ottttrtw 
sh'iiter  than  the  middle  one,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Anatina 
The  lenialc  is  liver-brow ii  abo\e,  wr.h  kroad  border? of 
pale  wood-brown  ;  underneath  pale  wood  brown  with  oV 
si  ure  liver-brown  marks.  She  wants  the  datk-bro»n  ard 
trreeii  colours  of  the  head,  rump,  und  tail  coverts,  the  «hii« 
of  the  neck,  breast,  sides  of  the  rump,  and  scapulars,  and 
also  the  orange-brown  of  the  belly.  The  lesser  covert*  ir» 
sightly  {j^osaed  with  berlin-blue^  and  the  speculum  is  !«• 
vivid  than. in  <he  male.  Length  SI  inehaa  C  liBM>  l» 
(Richardson.)   The  weight  is  about  22  ounces. 

Tcmminck  states  that  the  young  males  in  auttmrn.  IM. 
the  old  males  (hiring  their  moult,  have  some  of  the  featlMB 
pro])er  to  the  winter  i  luma^e  of  the  male,  and  others pcfU* 
j  liar  t<i  the  female,  u:  1  ;  the  >oi:n^  male  bcfure  the  nwult, 
I  and  that  these  feathers  arc  indistinctly  mingled.  YiMiQg 
and  old  mules  in  the  summer  chan(;e  are auppoaed  toballn 
origin  of  Thf  Hpil  brf'txti'd  Shovflcr. 

The  trachea  of  the  m.dc  is  of  ei^ual  diameter,  exccptiij 
towards  the  lower  lar>  ii.k,  wImbb  it  u  very  alighlljt  enlaiv'i 
It  forms  a  slight  bony  protubermee  on  the  wft  sidi^  vu'" 
ia  dilated  a  Tittle  below.  The  bronchis  an  wry  hmg 
(Temminck.) 

r- -Marslie^,  lakes,  and  rivr!>.;  inRussis,»ad 
a  great  part  of  .\>ia.  Very  abiiiidaiit  in  H>illLind.  InFrtnct. 
Germany,  and  Knyland,  it  is  a  bird  ot  !i;L--age,  arriving  m 
tiie  British  islands  ^renerally  about  October,  and  deparliRg 
about  March.  In  England'  the  principal  resorts  of 
species  are  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  (^ambndjic.  Bo- 
naparte (Specchio  Comparative)  notes  it  as  one  uf  thoM 
birds  oommon  to  the  neighbourhoods  of  Rome  and  of  Pbii*' 
delphia,  and  as  being  rather  oommon  in  both  plaewjg 
winter.  For  its  American  distribution  see  Gei^nfMf 
Dittributinn. —  AccorAin^  to  Latham  it  inhabits  the  OW* 
mandcl  ci)a>t  and  jiarts  of  India.  Tlio  form  occurs  in  AlB 
tralia(Nt:w  Holland  Shoveler) :  and  Swainaon  says  that 
Kcogranhical  dtstrihotiMk  9t  OM  WWWiin  W  " 
deemed  univenal. 
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Phod. — Fishes  and  insocU,  rarely  plants  and  aeeds. 
(Temminck.) 

Proptiealton.—'Neit  upon  the  borders  of  lakes  covered 
with  reeds  or  coppice.  E^g*.  twelve  to  fourteen,  of  a  bright 

f reenish  yellow,  or  oil-grccn.  It  is  said  to  liave  bred  in 
'ranee,  and  has  been  known  to  breed  in  the  marshes  of 
Norfolk,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tweed.  But  those 
may  be  deemed  exceptions  to  the  general  place  of  niditlca- 
lion,  which  is  far  north. 

Uliliti/  to  man.— The  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  for  the 
table,  and  in  considered  by  many  to  excel  that  of  the  mal- 
lard, or  common  wild-duck,  in  flavour. 


SltOTrler.    Aoai  clypeatii. 

Mala«>rhyncbu8  (Swainson). 
Mr.  Swainson  ('Jounial  of  the  Royal  Institution,'  loc. 
cit.)  observes  lhat  among  the  broad-billed  ducks  of  the 
southern  hcnmphcro  there  is  a  very  remarkable  modifica- 
tion of  form.  The  breadth  of  the  bill  and  the  length  of  iho 
laiuinao  are  nearly  the  same;  but  the  edge  of  the  upper 
mandible,  instead  of  being  smooth,  as  in  the  European 
species,  is  furnished  with  a  thin  membranaceous  skin,  which 
projects  considerably,  and  hangs  down  somewhat  like  a 
wattle  on  each  &ide.  Mr.  Swainson  proposes  for  this  form 
the  sub-generic  name  above  (;iven,  remarking  that  the  bill 
of  Iho  European  Shoveler  is  flexible,  but  that  in  this  group 
it  is  much  more  so.  One  species,  he  adds,  described  by 
authors  under  the  name  of  the  Soft-billed  Sliovele  ,  can 
scarcely  e.xliibit  this  debility  more  than  another  before  him 
when  he  wrote  his  paper:  it  came,  according  to  him,  from 
the  same  country  (Australia?)  and  seems  to  be  unde- 
schbed. 


HIU  of  Mataeniliynciiui.  ^Swainiua.) 

Chauliodus  (SwainsonV 
Mr.  Swainson  states  that  the  Gad  wall  certainly  makes 
a*  near  an  ;»ppri<ach  to  the  Rlioveleis  as  any  other  yet 
known.    'The  form  of  the  bill,  indee«l,  is  no  longer  spatu- 
late,  or  perceptibly  broader  towards  the  end ;  but  the  laminsD 


of  the  upper  mandible  are  still  very  fine,  distinct,  and  more 
numerous  than  those  of  any  other  form  subsequently  men- . 
tioned,  for  they  project  a  full  tenth  of  an  inch  beyond  the 
margin.  The  tail  now  begins  to  be  lengthened,  and,  in  a 
new  species  from  Africa  (C.  Caperutis),  which  I  have  re 
ccntly  received,  is  so  much  attenuated,  as  to  evince  u 
evident  uttinity  to  the  Pintail  Duck  forming  the  sub-genus 
ZJo/Jfa  of  Dr.  Leach,' 


Hill  of  ChaulkHlui  ((>«dvriil|).  (SwftlafOD.) 

Example.  Chauliodtu  itrepera  (Swainson).  The  Gad' 
trait,  or  Gray.  This  U  the  Chij  eau,  or  Hidf-mie,  of  the 
Krcncli,  Anilra  monlattara  and  Anatra  canapiglin  of  the 
Italians,  Srhicattf rente  and  grave  Mittel-eute  tif  the  Gcr- 
mnns,  and  Y  gors  Httyad  lii-yd  of  the  antient  British. 

Description  of  a  male  killed  on  the  Saskatchewan,  May 
2'2,  1827.  Colour. — Top  of  the  head  and  nape  liver-brown, 
edged  with  grey ;  head  ueneath  and  neck,  crey,  with  small 
brown  specks.  Base  of  the  neck  above  and  below,  antoriur 
part  of  the  back,  exterior  scapulars,  flanks,  and  sides  of  the 
vent,  clove-brown,  marked  with  concentric  horse-shoe- 
shaped  white  lines.  Interior  scapulars,  lesser  coverts,  pri- 
maries, tertiaries,  and  tail,  hair-brown  ;  intermediate  covert* 
chestnut-brow  n  ;  greater  coverts,  rump,  and  upper  and  under 
tail-covcrts,  bluisn-black ;  tpectilitm  white,  its  anterior 
border  black.  Lower  part  of  the  breast,  middle  of  the 
belly,  and  under  surface  of  the  wings,  white.  Bill,  brownish- 
black,  pale  beneath.    Legt  orange-coloured. 

l'ojT)t. — Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  of  equal  breadth  and 
lieii^ht  at  the  rictus ;  depressed,  but  not  widening  an- 
teriorly. Laminis  of  the  mandibles  rather  stronger  and 
mitrh  shorter  than  those  of  the  Shoveler,  but  flner  and 
more  numerous  than  those  of  any  northern  siecie*.  The 
upper  ones  project  a  full  tenth  of  an  inch  beyond  the  mar- 
gin. H'inet  nearly  equal  to  the  tail ;  first  and  second  quills 
eipial  and  largest.  TuiV  consisting  of  sixteen  t'eaihers,  the 
lateral  ones  graduated.  Total  length  twenty-three  inches. 
&c.  (Richardson).  Size  rather  less  than  that  of  the  wigeon. 
Temminck  makes  the  length  eighteen  or  nineteen  inches. 
The  female  has  the  feathers  of  the  back  of  a  blackish-brown, 
bordered  by  bright  ruddy  (mux)  \  the  breast  reddish-brown, 
marked  with  black  spots :  no  zigzags  on  the  Hanks ;  rump 
and  lower  coverts  of  the  tail  greyish. 

Lora/i/i>*.— The  marshes,  &c,  of  the  north  and  east  of 
Europe;  verj' abunthint  in  Holland.  Rarely  seen  in  the 
British  islands  except  at  the  period  of  its  vernal  migration, 
and  then  generally  in  the  marshes  of  Norfolk.  CommoD 
in  winter  on  the  muritimo  coasts  of  France  ;  rare  in  the  in- 
terior. Bonaparte  {Specrhio  Comparatiro)  notes  it  as 
rather  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  in  the  winter. 
For  its  American  range  see  the  general  Geographical  Dis- 
tribution. 

Fhod. — Fishes  molluscs  (coquillagcs),  insects,  and  aquatic 
plants  (Temminck).  Insects  and  iheir  larvse,  aquatic  plants, 
and  seeds  (Selby). 

Projmgation. — Nest  in  the  most  covered  part  of  marshes 
or  rushy  meads.  Eggs  eight  or  nine,  of  a  greenish  ash 
(Temminck);  ten  to  twelve,  of  a  pale  oil-green  (Selby). 

Utility  to  man.—  Flesh  excellent. 

N.  B.  The  trachea  of  the  male  is  slightly  eiflarged  in  its 
diameter  at  about  two-thirds  of  its  length,  but  beoonpea 
narrower  as  it  approaches  the  lower  larjnx:  this  consists 
of  a  large  bony  arch,  with  a  globular,  or  rather  pyriform, 
bladder  attached  to  the  left  side,  being  in  shape  much  like 
that  of  the  common  mallard,  but  smaller. 
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Gaiiwall.    Cliaul'KKlui  iMpan, 


Dafila  (Lcacli). 


WnornatanDMk.  (8*idua«.> 

Mr.  Swainson  observes  that  nature  lias  now  so  fur  re- 
ceded frum  the  typical  form  that  one  of  the  rhief  peculiari- 
ties of  that  structure  is  nearly  lost,  and  another  considerably 
modiflcd.  Tlic  lamintD  of  tile  upper  mandible,  which,  in 
ChauliiKUit  strepera,  are  M  much  shorter  tlian  thiMe  of 
the  UiM  Staovelefa,  and  •!«  aomiaeh  •bbrwiatad  in  C.  Ceh 
f0tt*i»,  beeome  ahnott  eonoMled  by  the  mar^  of  the  bill 
in  Dnfila.  •The  most  striking  charactcriiitic  therefore  of 
the  f,'enus  we  arc  now  considering,'  ctmtinues  Mr.  Swamson, 
'  1ki->  nearly  tlisa|ipoarc(l,  iireciselv  in  that  form  whicli  is 
Ituthcst  it'ino\erl  Irotn  the  tync.  tint  the  shape  of  the  bill, 
alihougli  e»!seiitially  rao<lifie<l,  has  not  undergone  a  total 
alteration :  its  breadth  tuwards  tite  tip  is  not  only  as  great 
as  at  theboae,  but  is  even  more  dihttod;  so  that  in  this 
respect  it  resembles  the  Shovelers  more  than  the  Gedwells, 
while  it  difiers  from  both  {n  being  bif^er  at  its  bese^  eon- 
sidenblj  more  lengthened  in  proportion,  and  much  more 
oonvefx  thnragbent.  It  assumes,  in  short,  a  semi-cylindrical 
form,  tlie  end  being  particuUirly  obtuse  and  .slii^litly  dilated  : 
the  precise  Duint  uf  junction  between  the  Pintails  and 
that  group  which  ma  ksDvn  to  the  antienta  bjp  the  name 

of  lirmr/ieu.' 

Kxaniple.  Dqfila  eaudaeutO,  The  Pintail  Duck.  This 
is  Le  Canard  d  long  Queue  ou  Pilet  of  tlie  French; 
Anitra  codilmza  and  Anatra  di  coda  lunga  of  the  Italians: 
Spietwnte  and  Fa$m  Ent»  of  the  Germane ;  Akr^  AMKUtI 
of  the  Fauna  Saeciea;  Sea  Pheasant,  or  Craeker.  of  Wil- 
lughby ;  Keeneego  yaimy  sheep  of  the  Chippc\ray  Indians; 
Htcyad gynffhnfain  of  tno  antiont  British;  Anatcaudacuta 
of  Ray  ;  Anas:  /ongicauJa  of  Brt.s.son  ;  Amb  acuta  of  Lin- 
nicus;  Querqueduiu  acuta  of  Sclby. 

Description  of  a  male  kulvi]  on  the  Sa-skotehowan,  May, 
1827.  Colour.—ffmi  and  adjoining  part  of  the  neck  ante- 
riorly umber-brown,  with  paler  edges;  neck  above bUcktsh- 
brown ;  the  whole  of  the  back,  tmorter  seapulanK  sides  of 
we  braastt  and  flanks,  marked  with  flue  waved  transverse 
••OM  of  brownish  white  and  black.  OMSt  regular  and 
braadast  en  the  long  llwthets  lying  ovir  tha  iMpia:  long 


scapulars  and  tertnties  black,  the  boirden  of  the  former 
and  outer  weba  of  the  bttcr  white :  wtog  eoverta  and  |in> 
maries  hair-brown ;  the  primary  shafts  white,  and  the  in- 
terior co\erts  mottled  with  the  same:  .rf)rctilum  dark-ureen, 
with  luiiple  retlcclion«.  bouii'led  above  by  a  ferruginous 
bar  and  iiiteriorl)  and  below  by  white.  Tail,  and  nio>t  of 
its  upper  covcrt-<,  dark-brown  with  ]>ale  borders.  Two  long 
central  upper  coverts,  vent,  and  under  coverts,  black :  the 
latter  bordered  Willi  w  h  ie.  A  lateral  streak  on  llic  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  the  aide-  and  f^ont  of  its  lower  part,  the 
breast,  and  belljr,  white.  The  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen 
minutely  marked  with  grey.  Bill  black ;  sidea  of  the  upper 
mandible  bluish-grey.    Feet  blackish-grey. 

Form. — Bill  much  lengthened,  fullv  a*  long  as  the  head, 
consiilerably  hitchcr  than  wide  at  the  base  ;  the  upper  man- 
dible of  cijual  breadth  to  the  jioint  ;  the  lamitiw  not  pn»- 
jectin!;  beyond  the  margin,  ll'tn^g  two  inches  shorter  than 
the  tad.  Scapulars,  tertiaries,  tail-feathers  and  their  coverts, 
tapering  and  acute ;  the  middle  pair  of  tail  coverts  having 
long  slender  points  that  project  two  inches  and  a  half 
beyond  the  tad.  Wl  graduated.  Tneheal  dtlutatiom,  & 
small  osseous  sae,  theaixe  of  a  haael-nut  Total  length  SS 
inches  6  lines  (Riebardson).  Selby  obsenree  that  the 
labyrinth  of  this  species  consists  of  n  round  long  bladder, 
situuted  on  ilie  K-ft  ^ide  of  the  arch  of  the  lower  lary  nx  ;  its 
upper  suifacc  beint;  nearly  even  with  the  top  of  the  arch, 
but  its  lower  one  reaching  mu<  h  below  it.  Its  texture  very- 
fine,  and.  in  young  birds,  may  be  indented  by  slight  pres- 
sure ;  but  becomes  brittle  in  adults.  The  weight  of  the 
bird  IS  about  24  ounces. 

Tbe/emale  is  smaller.  Forehead  and  crown  pale  chest- 
nut-brown, streaked  with  blaek.  Cheakii  and  neek  pale 
oibreous  yellow,  speckled  with  blaek.  Chin  and  throat 
pale  ci  eain->ello\v.  Sides  of  the  breast  bair-brown.  barred 
and  tipt  wiih  white.  Mantle  and  scapulars  amber  bio wn, 
barred  and  varied  with  pale  bufToraiisje  and  white  Tertials 
hair  brown,  margined  with  white.  Lesser  and  greater  wing- 
coverts  pale  broccoli-bruwn,  edged  and  tippecl  with  white. 
Speculum  hair-brown,  glossed  with  green,  the  feathers 
having  white  tips.  QuiUa  hair-brown.  Tail  deep  bair- 
brown.  with  imperfeet  bara  of  white  and  pe^  buff-orange ; 
the  two  middle  feathers  exceeding  the  rest  in  tanttli  about 
half  an  inch.  Belly  and  abdomen  yenewish-white,  indi:^ 
tinctly  marbled  with  brocroli-brown.  Under  tail-coverts 
white,  speckled  with  chestiiut-brown  of  different  shades, 
n  il  (rreviah-bladc  lAgi  and  toes  graj,  tingad  with  brown. 
(Selby.)' 

Young  Maltt. — Head  red-brown,  spotted  with  black ; 
belly  yeUowish,  and  the  speculim  of  a  green,  iuclining  to 
olive,  without  reflections. 

Selby  romarksi  that  like  many  other  of  the  Anatidte  (  par- 
deulaiqr  of  the  species  belonging  tothisfrroup),  the  plumage 
ef  the  malePintad,  towards  the  end  of  summer,  or  aficr 
the  sexual  intercourse  is  completed,  undergoes  a  remnrk- 
able  change, and  becomes  very  like  that  of  the  female.  This 
appears  to  bo  an  actual  change  of  the  cuknir  in  the  feathers 
rather  than  a  renewal  of  them;  and  the  same  change,  he 
adds,  is  observable  in  the  mallard,  and  the  malc«  of  the 
Teal,  Wigeon,  &c  It  also  prevails,  if  not  in  all,  at  least  in 
some  qMMiea  of  the  genus  ilfergw»  as  ha  noticed  it  in  itfer- 
^H*  wrrafbr. 

Localitiet.—The  north  of  Earope  and  America;  way 

numerous  at  its  double  passage  in  Holland  and  in  Franre: 
e<]ually  abundant  in  Gemiany:  in  winter  in  the  suuth 
(Teniminck).  Selby  says  'it  is  wiih  us  a  regular  winter 
visitant;  and  considerable  numbers  are  annually  taken  in 
the  decoys  of  Lincolnsliire,  Norfolk,  &<■.  Montagu  saye 
that  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  especially  in  the  Orkney  Inlands.  ThU  assertion, 
hcnraver,  1  must  in  part  contraoet,  as*  the  result  of  lung 
observation  tdls  me  it  is  of  rare  aeeurrtnee  in  the  norMent 
eowi/ie*  «f  England ;  and  the  sane  mur  be  said  of  tiie 
s<mthcm  ^etricta  of  Scotland,  which  Dr.  Fleming  confirms 
in  his  liistory  of  British  animals.  With  respect  to  the  Ork- 
neys, 1  cannot  speak  so  confidently,  although  it  appt»ars 
probable  tliat  what  had  been  represented  to  him  as  the  pre- 
sent spceies  was  in  fact  the  Long-tailed  Duck  (l/are/da 
glacialis^  which  is  found  in  great  numbers  dunnv;  the 
winter  in  the  bap  of  this  group  of  islands.  Tlie  Pun  ml  ha> 
a  wide  geographical  ranj^,  being  met  with  in  all  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  America,  and  retiree  in  thn 
summer  to  breed  in  high  latitudes.  Its  equatorial  taigra- 
tion  extends  as  Cur  at  Italy ;  and  during  iu  periodieal  flight 
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to  the  southward  it  occurs  abundantly  in  Holland,  Franrc, 
Germany,  and  other  continental  ntatcs.  Tlic  marshes  of 
the  interior  part  of  the  country,  and  fresh-water  lakes  arc  its 
usual  places  of  resort.'  Pennant  stales  that  Mr.  Ilnrtlib,  in 
the  anpendiv  to  hi.4  '  Legacy,' telU  us  that  I hesc*  birds  are 
foun<1  in  crrcat  abundance  in  Connaught  in  Ireland,  in  the 
month  of  February  only,  and  that  they  are  much  esteemed 
for  their  delicacy.  C.  L.  Bonaparte  (Specchio  Compara- 
tipo)  notes  it  as  not  very  rare  in  tne  winter  near  Rome.  Sec 
above,  Geographinil  Dittribution. 

/<>o(/.— Similar  to  that  of  the  Gadwall  (Temminck). 
Selhy  says  that  its  food  consists  of  insects  and  their  lanip, 
the  seeds  of  a'luatic  plants,  particularly  of  some  species  of 
Epi/obium,  and  vegetable*. 

Pmptisdtinn. — Tlio  season  of  courtship  is  indicated  in 
the  male  by  suddenly  raising  himself  upright  in  the  water, 
bringing  his  bill  close  to  his  breast,  and  uttering  at  the 
bamc  time  a  low  soft  note.  This  gesticulation  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  a  jerk  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  which  is 
then  also  thrown  above  the  water.  Nest,  in  rushes  and  the 
thick  herbage  of  ni.irshc-i.  KgKS  from  eight  to  ten,  biuisli- 
white  (Selby);  eight  or  nine,  greenish-blue  (Temminck). 


liulailed  Duck.  DnKIn  cmulacuia. 

IIyurids,  &c^ 

Solby  obscnres  that  the  Pintail  is  easily  domesticated,  but 
rarely  breeds  in  confinement.  A  hybrid  progeny  has  been 
produced  between  it  and  the  Wigeon ;  and,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent do  the  sexual  propensities  seem  to  be  affeclcd  iu  this 
6tatc.  by  dilTereiice  of  food  and  other  causes,  that  Montagu 
mentions  a  male  Pintail  in  his  menagerie  whicli,  for  want 
of  the  other  sex,  showed  an  inclination  to  |>air  with  a  female 
Scaup,  and  even  with  a  Berniclo  Goose.  lie  further  adds, 
that  oue  of  them  did  pair  with  a  tame  duck,  but  that  none 
of  the  eggs  (upwards  of  twenty  in  number)  proved  to  be 
fee  undated  ^ 

Boschas. 


Bill  or  Mallutl.  (SwilDfOO.) 


Mr.  Swainson  (Journal  of  the  Rnual  Institution)  com- 
prehends under  this  sub-genus  all  those  ducks  ustially  de- 
nominated Teals  together  with  the  mallard,  long  domesti- 
cated in  our  poultry-yards.  *  As  this,' continues  Mr.  Swain- 
son,  '  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  group,  so  it  exhibits  a 
greater  diversity  of  form  among  the  species.  They  are  all 
however  characteriied  by  a  bill  longer  thitn  the  head,  whoi»o 
breadth  is  equal  throughout :  it  is  sometimes  indeed  a  little 
dilated,  but  never  contracted  at  its  tip,  while  the  laroina>  of 
the  upper  mandible  are  entirely  concealctl  bv  the  margin  of 
the  bill.  The  neck  and  the  tail,  which  in  ()ajiltt  are  both 
considerably  lengthened,  are  much  shorter  in  this  group, 
which  is  further  distinguished  by  the  brightness  and  beauty 
of  plumage  observed  in  nearly  all  the  siwcies.  On  com- 
paring the  bill  of  the  common  Teal  with  tnai  of  the  Pintail, 
we  sec  a  close  affinity  between  the  two  forms.  But  as  the 
tail  of  the  first  is  so  much  developed  in  comparison  to  that 
of  the  Teal,  it  becomes  essential  to  discover,  if  these  sub- 
genera actually  followed  each  other  in  nature,  what  spcries 
united  them  more  closely.  By  the  uniform  liberality  of  tho 
zoologists  attached  to  the  British  Museum,  and  more  parti- 
cularly J.  E.  Gray,  Esq.,  1  am  now  enabled  to  do  this,  llie 
beautiful  Anas  (fioschas)  /orm<ua.  Sw.,  or  Baikal  Teal  of 
methodists,  is  precisely  a  bird  which  inter^■cne«  between 
these  two  sub-genera.  Essentially  a  Teal,  it  differs  from 
all  others  I  have  yet  seen  in  tlie  suj>erior  length  of  its  tail, 
the  feathers  of  which  arc  a  full  inch  longe  r  than  the  under- 
covers;*  while  the  convexity  of  the  bill,  fmra  being  greater 
than  in  the  common  Teal,  establishes  its  dose  approxima- 
tion to  Dafila.  Proceeding  thus  by  analysis,  m'c  find  several 
foreign  species  which  may  be  either  called  Teal  or  Ducks. 
The  fiosrhat  Jtivt'ntis,  Sw.,  is  more  especially  a  bird  of  this 
description.  It  is  closer  allic<l  to  the  mnllard  than  to  any 
other  of  the  group:  this  is  indicati^l  by  tho  more  depressed 
form  of  the  bill,  and  the  white  collar  round  the  neck ;  the 
nape  als4)  is  very  conspicuously  crested,  a  pecvdiarity  found 
in  no  other  group  of  the  genus.  To  this  and  to  the  curled 
tail  of  the  tame  duck  we  shall  nrcscntly  advert.  Having 
now  leaclu'd  what  appears  to  be  tlie  typical  fonn  of  i^o#rAa*, 
we  see  that  nature  as  usual  again  departs  from  it.  The 
bill  of  tho  mallard  is  throughout  more  depressed  than  that 
of  the  common  Teal.    This  depression  in  fact,  from  being 


Blnr-wiogril  TttX.   Bofchai  difcon. 


BUI  ot  Bliw-«!nge<t  Tnl. 

•  In  Jaat  (Botduu)  Ctttee  th«  i»  »o  »hot1,  1h»t  tiM  undvctm  Mcb 
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grMttrdMni  tlisl  ef  flwGadwall,  or  oftfw  PinteiLolmmnly 

(issitiiilatt'S  more  fo  the  Shnvoler.  Tlie  affinity  huWfviT 
appears  it'iuutu,  since  ihc  lauiinii!  of  liie  mallard  ure  ctni- 
cealed,  while  \\ui-v  of  llu-  Sliovelei.i  are'Con>p;<-uou>ly  pi-.>- 
jecting.  If  therefuft!  the  atiirtity  was  anmt.Hitatc,  it  euuld 
only  be  dcraoustrated  by  a  species  having  the  bill  of  the 
common  duck,  hut  w  ixh  the  lamiuie  proiectine.  Now  such 
a  8pecic«  i»  actuallv  the  blu«-wingea  Teal  01  Noiih  Ame- 
rica, in  which  these  litininiB  projeet  merlv  m  much  m  in 
the  OBdwril.  while  the  upper  mandible  eKhibile  that  pecu- 
liar »inuosiiy  towards  the  base  which  is  seen  in  do  other 
dueks  besides  the  Shovelers.  If  this  afliiiiiy  treqnSred  any 
further  support,  it  is  phretl  beyon<l  doubt  hy  tlie  Tar  t  nu  n- 
lioncd  in  (be  '(Jeiu  ial  History  of  Bud*,*  tii:il  llu'  ii'iui:iai;«.i 
of  the  New  Holbiinl  S!ui\i!er,  I'xeei'l iiit;  llie  white  faeial 
crcftct'Dt,  IS  precisely  tlw  same  us  tii.ii  c.f  ilie  blue-winged 
Teal. — the  very  bird  whicli  ilius  uuitei  ihe  sub  |;unu8  i/o«- 
cAat  10  that  of  Awu,  and  cumpletvs  lite  ctrcle  of  the  whole 
group.* 

Of  the  aub-genva  Batchat.  tho  aMmnon  nullavd  or  wild 
duek,  Botckat  domettiea,  may  >o  wleetiS!  aa  an  «»uii]ile. 

Both  sexes  of  tJiis  licautitul  bird  ;\re  so  well  known  that 
ciiher  ilescriptiiiii  nr  fi<^u)»:  would  be  superfluous.  It  is  the 
Cmirit  taui-Ofi''  "f  the  French;  Capo  verde  (the  uiiK  '. 
AnHra{\\\c  feniui*;).  a  it  maun,  and  Puycron^  of  ihe  IinU.ius ; 
Hildfi  Ente  and  G'^finr  Enle  of  the  (iermutis:  l.t/n/i- 
neemt  akettheep  of  the  Urec  In<lians;  Stock-Duck  of  the 
Hudson**  Bajr  residents ;  and  Cnrs  Huf/ait  (hnMHttyad, 
and  iiydntPy  of  the  aniient  Bniish. 

The  weight  of  the  wild  mallard  is  usoallv  about  two 
Bounds  and  a  half.  The  abundance  of  the  biro  at  one  time 
m  Rritain  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  passu  je  in 
P.  uirint :  '  Aiii,i.:;tig  numbers  of  durk<.  wi'n'  .ii-,  nml  'eaU 
aft:  iu»t:U  :  l>.v  an  nccnunt  i»etlt  us  of  ;l;e  liniiiher  (■;hil"1i;,  u 
few  winters  pa-l,  ni  one  seas  jii,  and  in  uul\  leu  d  eo^s,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Waiutleet,  it  api-eared  i  )  amuuiit  to 
.ll.'iOO,  mwhirh  are  ineludcd  -eMrahi  her -jxries  of  durlu; 
it  is  also  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  above  particular,  w  igeon 
an<l  teal  arc  reckoned  but  as  one,  and  consequently  sell  but 
at  half  the  price  of  durks.  .  .  .  The  account  oil  he  numbers 
here  mentioDed  relates  only  to  thoae  that  were  sent  to  the 
eapital.  It  was  cu&toroary  formerly  to  have  in  the  fens  an 
annual  driving  of  tho  yoiinL:  ihicks  before  they  took  winif. 
Numberi  of  feuple  ;)sscuible<l,  ss\\n  beat  a  \ast  tract,  ami 
forced  tlic  birds  icito  a  net  placed  at  liie  spot  v\licru  llju 
Bpnri  was  (i)  lennmaic.  A  hundred  and  fifty  dozens  have 
b<  II  taken  at  once;  but  this  praeuee  bemg  suppo!>ed  to  be 
d.  tritnental,  Im  been  abuhshcd  by  act  of  parliament.* 
Selby  oliMrvei  open  this  that  the  same  district  at  the 

itresent  time  dot*  nit  piodiiee  perhapa  a  doieo  bnoda  in 
he  year. 

Mr.  Waterton  haa  pointed  out  that  the'  dock  and  the 

dr.ikc  are  clothed  in  the  same  plumage  only  for  a  very 
short  time  in  the  summer.  Mr.  Selbys  obsen'atious  on 
the  chanty  of  plninafa  are  nlbrred  to  under  the  aeeo«mt  of 

the  Pmtail. 

The  trachea  of  the  maUard  has  at  its  lower  extremity  a 
labyrinth  much  larger  than  that  of  the  gadwall,  but  not 
unlike  it;  tho  tube  dues  not  diller  much  in  diameter 
throughout  its  length.  In  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
C i>llegeef  Stng^om,  m  London  (Physiol  <  <ical  series,  galler)% 
No.  1 124),  are  the  tenninatitm  of  the  tradtea,  inferior  larynx, 
bronehia.  and  lunt^  of  a  drake.  iAnoM  ^aehat,  Linn . ) 

Lnralitifi. — The  wild  duck  is  widely  Bj>read  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  uf  i!ie  clobc.  Few  of  the  temperate  and 
arctic  regions  arc  without  it.  Tcmramek  j  laccs  its  babi-  I 
talion  in  the  northern  countries,  and  obnerves  that  it  is 
kn  nvti  a*  a  bird  nf  passajje  nearly  throughout  Kurope, 
haunting  rivers,  lakes,  and  manihea.  C.  L.  Botia|Mrte 
(Specchio  Comparativo)  mentiona  It  as  very  common  near 
Rome  in  winter.  For  ita  AiDtriean  langOi  see  Geogn^ical 
diffribuUim  above. 

/=bo(/.— Fishes,  fry  or  epamii  alagi»  water  insect!,  aquatic 
plants,  their  seeds,  and  all  «ort!i  of  grain  (Temminek) — 
insects,  worms,  slug^,  ntid  all  kinds  of^rrani,  &c.  fSelby.) 

Propagation. — 'la  a  natural  state,'  says  .Sclby,  'wild 
ducks  alv,-a^s  pair,  tll')ll^h  in  a  state  of  domestication  t^loy 
arc  ob^ierved  to  be  iwlygumous.  Tho  pairing  takes  place 
townnU  I  he  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  and 
they  continue  a.'^sociated  till  the  female  begins  to  sit,  when 
the  male  desert*  her,  joining  others  of  his  own  sex  similarly 
aituated;  ao  that  it  it  usual  to  aee  the  mallards*  after  May, 
in  Mnall  floeka  bjr  tlmaaalvei*  About  thia  timealao  they 


begin  to  undergo  the  changes  of  ooleur  thai  Hrihi^T 

them  in  a  ^reat  degree  to  the  femnle,  and  which  is  retained 
till  the  period  of  tho  autumnal  or  {;uncral  moult.  The  care 
of  the  Miuiih'  tbu~  \  olvcs  cir.iiel .  n  n  tlie  duek.  and  u 
uu!  partaken  bv  the  in  de,  WilscHi  and  others  appear  to 
think;  and  tins  tie;  1  lui\e  had  fieijuc&t  opporlutm.es  of 
verifying,  as  many  wild  ducks  annually  \nwd  upun  the 
Cfli^cs  of  our  Northumbrian  mcMirs,  mid  the  young  iiicNsis 
are  of  course  frcqucnily  under  inspection  as  tliey  dffJin-ei>A 
the  rivulets  to  the  lower  manshy  parts  of  the  country.  The 
nest  of  the  wild  duck  ia  generally  made  in  some  dry  apot 
of  the  marshes,  and  not  nr  fi-om  water,  to  which  the  ran 
te  >  1  bar  progeny  ,i>  si  i  n  m  hatched.  It  i*  cotiipi  M.  il  of 
vuihorcd  t;ra-s  anii  uiher  dry  vegetable  mutter,  tind  usually 
concealed  from  view  by  a  thick  bush  or  some  very  tai.k 
beibage,  though  oihcr  and  very  di:>similar  situations  are 
occ.i.-uoually  ehosoii.  iis  scleral  instances  have  been  recorded 
where  they  have  depo>iicd  their  eggs  on  the  fork  of  a  laise 
tree,  or  ii'i  some  do:.eried  nest.  Such  an  instaiwe  VtUm 
occurrad  within  my  knowkdge,  aud  near  my  own  leiidenoah 
wheiv  a  wild  duck  laid  her  in  the  old  neat  of  a  eiow, 
at  least  thiity  iVut  from  the  ground.  At  this  elevation  she 
hateheil  her  young :  aud  as  none  of  them  vfrre  found  dea<l 
beneath  the  inc.  ii  i^  presumed  vhe  carried  tlictu  sa.liy  ;  . 
thf  iTuuiid  )a  her  biii,  a  mixlo  of  conveyance  known  lo  bo 
fnijueiitly  adopted  by  the  Eider  DlK  k.'  jMonia  u  yOntith. 
Diet.,  Su}pl.\  says.  '  we  have  been  assured  by  a  jierson  of 
Ondottbtcd  veracity  that  a  h.ilf  domesticated  duck  made 
a  nest  in  Romford  Tower,  hatched  her  youn^,  and  brought 
thcra  down  in  safcy  to  a  piece  of  water  at  a  considerable 
distanoi;.  Others  have  been  known  to  breed  in  tree* ;  and 
we  reeoltert  the  nest  of  thia  bird  being  found  in  the  head  of 
an  uld  1  .  'lai  d  wdlow,  impen  iing  the  water,  from  wlictice  tho 
voua^  aiijbi  readily  drop  unhurt  into  their  natural  elenieat, 
Mr.  Tuustall  uieuUDii^  i-ne.  at  Ei(dun;iliain,  iii  Sujisex, 
which  was  found  sittinu;  upon  nine  eggs,  on  an  oak-irce, 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground:  and  the  author  of  the 
'  Rural  Sports'  reeonls  an  instance  of  one  taking  possession 
of  the  nest  of  a  hawk  in  a  largo  oak.  To  these  we  can  add. 
upon  the  teatimony  of  a  geniteman  of  the  strictest  veraeity, 
tnat  ovt  of  a  large  Itock  of  half-domesticated  doeka,  ono 
deposited  her  egt;s  in  the  principal  Ibrk  of  a  huge  tr«e  near 
his  house.*  Eggs,  ten  to  fourteen,  of  a  bluish-white ;  the 
female,  when  she  quits  tho  neet  ftv  fb(Hl»  ootm  them  With 
down  and  other  sutistances. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  US  to  detail  the  different  me- 
thods of  taking  the  wild  duck,  and  we  must  refer  tlio 
reader  to  the  works  of  Willughby,  Pennant,  and  Bew  ick. 
Ibr  descriptiona  of  the  decoy,  tho  latter  foniishwl  by  Mr. 
Bcmfellevitothofie  of  Wilson  and  others,  for  \ariuus  mc^U-^ 
ef  eaptoM;  and  to  CoL  Hawker'a  well-known  book,  for  tlie 
modea  of  hntrahooting,  ftc.  and  aome  partieulara  relntini; 
to  deeoy^. 

In  a  domesticated  state  it  is  most  widely  distributed.  All 
the  varieties  that  tho  fancy  of  the  breeder  can  piuliic*'  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  various  poultry  yaids.  To  say  nulhing  of 
the  Aylesbury  and  other  !iree<ls,  wl-ere  size  and  delicacy  of 
fl<^h  have  been  principally  considered,  we  find  penguin 
ducks  standing  netily  erect,  book-bilkd  ducks,  and  even  a 
variety  where  the  caprice  of  man,  has  succeeded  in  amvAj 
obliterating  the  webs  of  the  ibet  and  curtailing  the  hilt  till 
it  has  loat  its  apatulate  ahapa  and  ia  become  a  deformity, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  bill  of  a  eommon  forrl. 
Some  of  these  birds  have  been  shown  as  the  olTsi'iin^  of  « 
cock  and  a  duck,  we  need  hnnlly  say,  without  the  shi^itest 
founrlaiu.in  for  the  nunislroiis  as-erlion.  Selbv  observe^ 
thai  m  tlie  rlriiiie^tic  ati  d  varieties  Ihe  peculinr  specific  dis- 
tinction of  the  curled  leallier>  of  the  tail  iv  stiU  letiiiiied. 

In  China  tuid  the  other  countries  of  the  East,  niuubenof 
ducks  are  hatdied  bf  eitifleial  means, 

IIvBRioa. 

Latham  statea  that  the  male  Muscovy  duck  and  commaa 
duck  trill  breed  together.  The  yount;  bear  a  greater  re- 
semblance to  the  common  duck  than  to  the  Muscovy  duck. 

In  '  Fauna  Borcali  Americana'  Mr.  Swanison  places  the 
gcnem itforvea and  Deudr-'n'-i^.i  in  h  s  sub  family  ilniitisM] 
Miireca.    (t^icj  hens.) 

Selby  says  ib.at  the  wigeons  are  distinguished  from  the 
teals  by  a  much  shorter  and  less  cylindric.-il  bill ;  and  from 
the  ducks,  by  that  member  be<-i;ming  more  contnu  icd  anX 
narrow,  iaatead  of  widening  towards  it*  tip.  The  lamiM 
of  the  bill  nre  also  braader  and  sot  widttapacti  lypwiidiiitg 
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n  form  nearer  to  those  of  the  fub-familv  Antenna,  Tl>ese 
birds,  he  adds,  also  vary  in  their  hubits,  for  instead  of 
searching  and  siHin^  the  mud  with  their  bills  for  insectn. 
ficcds,  &c..  upon  which  food  most  of  the  otlier  genera  hvc 
they  subsist  principally  on  grasses  and  vejretable  diet,  wiiich 
they  pluck  in  the  same  manner  a»  geese.  Tlieir  tlinht  is 
strong  und  swift,  and  they  have  a  peculiar  shrill  whistlinir 
call  note.  In  the  shape  of  the  tracheal  labyrinth  l!»ey  re- 
semble the  Pintail  more  than  any  other  species :  tie  middle 
feathers  of  the  tail  are  also  acute,  and  considerably  longer 
than  the  rest.  '  ^ 


Bill  of  Wigaon. 

Example,  Mareca  Americana  (Stephens),  American  WT- 
eeon.  This  is  the  Anat  Americana  of  Gmclin  and  of  Sabine, 
in  Franklin's  Journal,  and  Atheekemow-weethep  of  the 
Cree  Indians. 

Detrriytion  of  a  male  killed  on  the  Saskatchewan,  May. 
Ift27  (Richanls«)n).  To/oj/r.— A  white  band  from  the  forehead 
to  the  nape,  bounded  behind  the  eye  by  a  broad  dark -green 
patch,  which  ends  in  the  nurhal  crest.  UpiHsr  part  and  sides 
of  the  breast  brDwni5h-red,  glossed  with  prey.  Base  of  the 
neck  above,  iiiterM-npulnrs.  scapulars,  and  flanks,  minutely 
undulated  with  brownish-red  and  black;  hind  part  of  the 
back  tuidulated  ui  a  similar  manner  with  clove-brown  and 
white,  the  latter  colour  prevailing  on  the  tail-coverts, 
lesser  wing-coverts,  primaries,  and  tail,  clove-brown ;  inter- 
mediate and  grc^ater  coverts,  sides  of  the  rump,  breast,  and 
belly,  pure  white.  Speculum,  velvet-black  below,  duck- 
green  above,  bounded  superiorly  with  black  and  posteriorly 
with  white.  E.xterior  webs  of  the  tertiaries,  and  lateral  and 
inferior  toil-coverts,  greenish-black,  the  first  bordered  with 
white.    BUI,  bluish-grey,  bordered  and  tipp«d  with  black. 


Mueca  Amctic^u*. 


Phrm. — Bill  particularly  short,  being  not  so  long  as  the 
tiead,  aimed  with  lamina  resembling  those  of  the  mallard, 
plumage  of  the  nape  somewhat  lengthened.    H'tngt,  above 


an  inch  shorter  than  the  acutely-pointed  tail,  which  consists 
of  fourteen  ftsathcrs.    Total  length,  23  inchi-s. 

Hie  female  has  the  upper  plumage  dark  liver  bio«ii 
edged  and  remotely  barred  with  pale-brown  and  wl.i.c 
1  lie  intermeihalo  wmg-coverts  are  merely  edged  with  win  e' 
and  there  is  no  green  on  the  head.    Tail,  shorter  and  not 

male'**""^" 

Localitiet,  Proportion,  Ifabil,.  <f«.— Wilson  say*  that 

r?   Du  "1""t      T'"'*'  *hole  coast  from 

l-londa  to  Rhode  Island;  but  most  abundant  in  Carolma, 
where  it  frequents  the  rice  planUtions.    In  Martinico  great 
tlocks  take  short  flighu  from  one  rice-field  to  another 
iiuring  ttjc  rainy  sea*on.  and  are  much  complained  of  by 
the  planters.    They  are  said  to  be  in  great  plenty  at  St 
I>omingo  and  Guiana,  where  they  are  call.Kl  vingcim  or 
gmKoon.    Are  said  sometimes  to  perch  on  trees.    Keeil  in 
cornpany  (but  little  in  the  day),  and  have  a  centincl  on  the 
watcli.    Come  out  from  their  hiding-places  in  the  evenme 
Are  not  known  to  breed  in  any  part  of  ihe  United  Slates 
Are  common  in  the  winter  months  along  the  bB\8  of  Eu-' 
Harbour  and  Cape  May.  and  olso  those  of  the  Delaware"! 
1  hey  leavo  their  places  in  April,  and  appear  upon  the  coast 
01  Hudson  s  Bay  in  May,  as  soon  as  the  thaws  come  on 

f  J3r-  "L  '^>'  ""•y  '"•■o"'  i-igl't  eggs,  and 

teed  on  flies  and  worms  in  the  swamps;  depart  in  llock«  in 
autumn.  (WiUon  here  tjuotes  Hutchina.)  WiUii  further 
states,  that  the  wigcon  is  extremely  fond  of  the  tender 
roou  of  that  particular  species  of  aquatic  plant  on  which 
the  Canvass-back  duck,  so  abundant  in  Chesapeak  Bav 
feeds.  The  nigeon  is  its  constant  companion;  and  the 
wigoon,  which  never  dives,  watches  the  moment  of  the 
Cnnvasw  back  s  rising  with  the  morsel  for  which  the  laltic 
l»nd  has  dive<l,  and  before  he  has  his  eyes  well  opeiie.l 
snatches  it  and  makes  off.  On  this  account  the  Canvass- 
o  ;  / n"''  ''■'f*''*'"*'  "f*  ^  'hey  ore  called  round  the  bay, 
Built  Patet,  live  in  a  stale  of  perpetual  contention. 

Dendrone&sa  (Swainson). 


BUI  of  Sammer  Dack. 

Head  crested.  Bill  as  high  at  the  base  as  it  is  brond ; 
towards  the  tip  narrow  and  contracted.  MottriU  placed 
towords  the  middle  of  the  bill.  Tertial  feathers  oriia- 
menled.  Feet  as  in  Anas.  Typo  Dendronetta  ga/ericu- 
lata,  Chinese  Teal.  Edwards,  pi.  102. 

Mr.  Swainson.  who  thus  characte  rizes  the  gonu.^  ob'^erv'es 
('  Fauna  Borenii  Americana'}  that '  this  is  obviously  ihe  nso- 
rifil  t>pc  of  the  ^/ifi/i/ifl?.  The  Z).  Spoma,  bv  tlie  liitenil 
advancement  of  the  bill  towards  Ihe  eye,  is  a  more  ab- 
errant species,  and  shows  the  connection  of  the  group  to 
Somaleria.' 

Example.  Dendronetsa  Sym-sa  (Swainson),  the  Swnmrr 
Durk.  This  is  the  Wood  Duck  of  Audubon,  Ansre  ait-mo 
of  the  Chippeways,  Ana*  Sponsa  of  Linnreus. 

Description  of  a  male,  killed  at  Cumberland  House, 
lat.  ^4";  June,  1827.  Colour. — Head  above  and  ^llace  hv- 
tween  the  eye  and  bill  glossy  dark-green ;  checks  aiirl  a 
largo  patch  on  the  sides  of  llie  throat  purple,  wiih  blue  n*- 
ilectious;  pendent  occipital  crust  of  green  and  aur:ci:ti 
purple,  marked  with  tw«  narrow  white  Unes,  one  of  thvia 
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teiroinating  behind  the  eye,  the  other  extending  over  the 
eye  to  the  bill ;  sides  of  the  neck  purplish-red,  changing  on 
the  front  of  the  neck  and  sides  of  the  breast  to  brown,  and 
there  spotted  with  white.  Scapulars,  wint^s,  and  tail  ex- 
hibiting a  play  of  duck-ijreen,  purple,  blue,  and  velvet- 
black  colours;  interscapulars,  posterior  part  of  the  back, 
rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  blackish  green  and  purple ; 
several  of  the  lateral  coverts  reddish-orange ;  a  liair-like, 
splendent,  reddish-purple  tuft  on  each  side  of  the  rump; 
the  under  coverts  brown.  Chiu,  tliroat,  a  collar  round  the 
neck,  a  crescentic  baron  the  ea5.,  the  middle  of  the  breast, 
and  whole  of  the  abdomen,  white.  Flank*  yellowish-grey, 
fliiply  undulated  with  Mark  ;  the  tips  of  the  hm^;  fi-athL-rs 
and  'al-.o  those  on  the  shoulder,  broadly  barred  with  white 
an«l  black.  Inner  wing-coverts  white,  barred  with  brown. 
Almost  all  the  cdoun-d  pluma^  shows  a  play  of  colours 
with  metallic  lustre.  Bill  red ;  a  soace  between  the  nostrils, 
its  lip,  margins,  aiul  lower  mandible,  black.  Legs  orange- 
culuurcd. 


Farm.— Bill  sliorler  tnan  the  head;  considerably  nar- 
rowed towards  the  tip,  like  that  of  the  Eider ;  its  height  at 
the  rictm  greater  lluin  its  width;  iu  frontal  angles  pro- 
longed. MandilAet  strongly  toothed.  Unguis  strong, 
arched  or  hooked.  Nottril*  large,  pervious,  lateral,  /■brr- 
*<ra</ sloping.  Occipital  cretl  long  and  pendent.  Wings 
diorter  than  the  tail,  which  consists  of  sixteen  wide  rounded 
finthert.   Total  length  IX  inches. 

The  female  wants  the  fine  lines  on  the  flanks  and  the 
bair-likc  tufts  on  the  sides  of  the  rump.  She  has  a  shorter 
crest ;  and  the  plumage  is  less  vivid,  esiKtcially  about  the 
bead,  where  it  is  mostly  brown.  (Richardson.) 

Lora/ities. — Audubon  stales  that  this  species  ranges  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  saw  it 
in  all  parts,  from  Louisiana  to  the  confines  of  Maine,  and 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic  coasts  as  far  inland  as  his 
travels  extetided.  It  also  occurs  sparingly  during  the 
brce<ling  season  in  Nova  Scotia;  but  farther  north  he  did 
not  observe  it.  Ever)'wherc  in  this  immcDSo  tract  he  found 
it  an  almost  constant  resident ;  for  somo  spend  the  winter 
even  in  Masiacbuselts,  and  far  up  the  warm  spring  waters 
of  brooks  on  the  Missouri.  It  confines  itself,  nowever,  en- 
tirely to  fresh  water,  preferring  at  all  times  the  secluded 
retreats  of  the  ponds,  l>ayous,  or  creeks,  tltat  occur  so  pro- 
fusely in  the  woods.  Well  acquainted  with  man,  they 
cnrefally  avoid  him,  unless  during  the  brooding  season, 
wlien.  if  a  conx'enient  spot  is  found  hv  them,  they  will  even 
locate  themselves  about  the  miller's  dam. 

flabitt,  4f. — Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  insert 
Audubon's  interesting  account  of  the  general  habits,  food, 
&c.  of  the  Summer  Duck.  (See  Ornithological  Biography, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  52.  &c.) 

Chase. — See  the  same  work. 

Propagation. — Catesby  says  that  the  Summer  Ducks 
breed  in  Vugiuia  and  Carolina,  and  make  their  nests  in  the 
holM  of  tall  trees  (made  by  woodpeckers)  growing  in  water, 
porticubrly  cTpress  trees.   '  While  they  are  young  and 


unable  to  fly,  the  old  ones  carry  them  on  their  backs  from 
their  nests  into  the  water ;  and  at  the  approach  of  dancer, 
they  fix  w  ith  iheir  bills  on  the  backs  of  the  old  ones,  which 
fly  away  w  ilh  them.'    Audubon's  evidence,  which  we  here 
give,  difier  j  from  that  of  (Jatesby  in  some  particular*.  'The 
Wood  Duck  breeds  in  the  Middle  States  about  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  in  Mas.sacliusctts  a  month  later,  and  in  Nun 
Scotia  or  on  our  Northern  Lakes  seldom  before  the  fir^t 
days  of  June.    In  Louisiana  and  Kentucky,  where  I  bive 
had  better  opportunitira  of  studying  their  habits  in  llui 
respect,  they  generally  pair  about  the  Ist  of  March,  some- 
times a  fortnight  earlier.    I  never  knew  one  of  these  birts 
'to  form  a  nest  on  the  ground  or  on  the  branches  of  a  tree. 
Tlicy  appear  at  all  limes  to  prefer  the  hollow  broken  portion 
of  some  large  branch,  the  hole  of  our  largest  wooilperker 
(Pinui  priiicijMlis),  or  the  deserted  retreat  of  the  fox 
squirrel ;  and  I  have  been  frequently  surprised  to  see  them 
go  in  and  out  of  a  hole  of  any  one  of  these,  when  their 
bodies  while  on  wing  seemed  to  be  ncarlv  half  as  largpagajn 
as  the  aperture  within  which  they  had  deposited  their  egg*. 
Once  onlv  I  found  a  nest  (with  ten  eggs)  in  the  fissure  cf  a 
rtK-k  on  the  Kentucky  River,  a  few  miles  below  Frankforu 
Generally,  however,  the  holes  to  which  they  betake  them- 
selves are  either  over  deep  swamps,  above  ranc-biakes,  a 
broken  branches  of  high  sycamores,  seldom  more  than  40 
or  50  feet  from  the  water.    Tliey  are  much  attached  to 
Iheir  breeding  places,  and  for  three  successive  years  I  found 
a  pair  near  Henderson,  in  Kentucky,  with  eggs  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  in  the  abandoned  nest  of  an  ivory  billcd 
wood|)ecker.    Tlie  eggs,  which  are  from  six  lo  fifteen,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  bird,  arc  placed  on  dry  plants 
feathers,  and  a  scanty  portion  of  down,  which  I  believe  i* 
mostly  plucked  from  the  breast  of  the  female.  They  arc  pr- 
fectly  smooth,  nearly  elliptical,  of  a  light  colour  between  buff 
and  pale  green,  two  inches  in  length  by  one  and  a  half  in 
diameter;  the  shell  is  about  equal  in  firmness  to  that  of 
the  mallard's  egg,  and  quite  smooth.    No  sooner  has  the 
female  completed  her  set  of  eggs  than  she  is  abandone<lby 
her  mate,  w  ho  now  joins  others,  which  form  themselves  into 
considerable  flocks  and  thus  remain  apart  until  the  young 
are  able  to  fly,  when  old  and  young  of  both  sexes  corae  to- 
gether, and  so  remain  until  the  commencement  of  the  next 
breeding  season.    In  all  the  nests  which  I  have  examined. 
I  have  been  rather  surprised  to  find  a  quantity  of  feathers 
belonging  to  birtls  of  other  sjwcics,  even  those  of  the  do- 
mestic fowl,  and  particularly  of  the  wild  goose  and  mid 
turkey.    On  coming  upon  a  nest  with  eggs  when  the  bird 
was  absent  in  search  of  food,  I  have  always  found  the  eggt 
covered  over  with  feathers  and  down,  although  quite  out  of 
sight  in  the  depth  of  a  woodpecker's  or  squirrel's  hole.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  nest  was  placed  in  the  broken 
branch  of  a  tree,  it  could  easily  be  obscrM>d  from  the  ground, 
on  account  of  the  feathers,  dead  sticks,  and  withered  gras.<e« 
about  it.    If  the  nest  is  placed  immediately  over  the  water, 
the  young,  the  moment  they  are  hatched,  scramble  to  the 
mouth  of  the  hole,  launch  into  the  air  w  ith  their  little  wings 
and  feet  spread  out,  and  drop  into  their  favourite  element; 
but  whenever  their  birth-place  is  at  somo  distance  from  it, 
the  mother  carries  them  lo  it  one  by  one  in  her  bill,  holdmg 
them  so  as  not  to  injure  their  vet  tender  frame.  On  sc\cral 
occasions,  however,  when  Ihe  fiole  was  thirty,  forty,  or  more 
yards  from  a  bayou  or  other  piece  of  water,  I  observed  that 
the  mother  suflfercd  the  young  to  fall  on  the  grasses  and 
dried  leaves  beneath  the  tree,  and  afterwards  led  iheia 
directly  to  the  nearest  edge  of  Ihe  next  pool  or  creek.' 

Dendronessa  galericulata  and  D.  .^ponsa  breed  freely  in 
captivity.  Both  species  have  produced  several  brooili  in 
Ihe  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  Ihe  Regent's  Park, 
where  most  of  the  Anatma;  hero  enumerated  may  be  seen. 
Our  limits  not  allowing  us  to  describe  more  than  one  species 
of  a  genus,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Edwards  and  uthen 
for  the  description  of  D.  gal^icu/ala,  which  he  will  find 
stuffed  in  most  of  our  museums,  and,  generally,  alive  in  the 
gardens  at  the  Regent's  Park,  where  he  will  have  an  oppo^ 
tunity  of  studying  the  oriental  and  occidental  forms  of  Den- 
dronessa,  and  their  habits  in  a  half-<lomesticated  state. 

Mr.  Yarrcll  (Zool.  Proc.,  1830-31)  stated  to  the  soeietr 
that  the  Summer  Duck.  D.  sponsa,  male  and  female,  ba^ 
been  shot  recently  near  Dorknig.  | 

Lieutenant-Cx>loncl  Sykcs,  in  his  '  Catalogue  of  Bird* 
observed  in  the  Dukhun'  (Deccan),  enumerates  the  follow- 
ing British  Anaiina  — Anas  slrepera.  Linn.,  males  iden- 
tical with  specimens  in  the  British  Museum,  from  Kent;  M 
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Its  for  comparison;  numerous  in  Dukhun;  Rkyn- 
dttufiis  virescens.  Leach,  MSS.,  Anaa  eiypeata.  Linn. ; 
identical  with  British  specimens  of  the  common  Showier, 
but  differing  fpom  the  description  of  that  bini  in  Shaw; 
Mareea  fistulari»,  Steph^  Anas  Penelope,  linw.,  H'ifreon, 
«bao]ut«Iy  identioal  with  spacimtiis  ftom  Dsvondiin; 
Quer^uduia  dra'a,  Steph.;  Amm  drda.  Linn.,  Oar- 
gmeift  idflMieal  with  British  specimens;  Querquedula 
Creeea,  Amu  Creeca,  Linn..  Common  Teal,  identical  with 
male  and  female  British  specimens.    {Z<mI.  Proc.) 

Mr.  Keith  Abbott  (Zool.  Proc.,  1834),  m  bis  'List  of 
Trebixond  Birds,'  enmnfrates  Anas  Bauhns,  Linn.,  the 
Mallard,  as  almost  universal ;  and  Amu  QuerquetbUa, 
Linn.,  which  is  noted  as  inhabiting  India  MwaQ  as fiOfopi^ 
^nd  as  common  in  the  Himalayan  range. 

Fossil  Anatin.*. 

Dr.  Buckland  {Bridgetetder  WMliM)  amtiBiw  vbA 
teons  the  duck  Antu,  (tho  flgitra  repreaents  the  oonnon 
wild  duek).  among  the  land  mimmiren  and  birds^f  the 
third  period  of  tho  tertiary  series,  and  ho  observes  that 
many  of  the  genera  there  enumerated  occur  both  in  tlie 
■acond,  third,  and  fourth  formations  of  the  tertiary  smcs, 
and  also  in  caverns,  fis.«urcs.  and  diluvium.  Thus,  among 
the  remains  found  in  tho  Kirkdale  Cave  {Reliquio'  Dilu- 
riitnee),  he  enumerates  and  fibres  the  right  coracoid 

£ roc-ess  of  the  scapula  of  a  small  species  of  duck  or  wi^eon. 
>r.  Burkland  also  obaenwa  that  Um  np  of  aqaaSio  buds 
baTe  been  pteaerved  in  tba  beoiUiiM  mrnatiom  of  Ooor- 
in  AuTergne.  (See  Croiset  and  Jobert,  Rerherehe* 
te$  Ott.  Fits:  du  Dfpart.  du  Pvy  de  Dame,  <^  ) 
For  tho  rest  of  tho  (amilies  or  suhfamilics  of  tho  great 
nus  Anas,   sec    Fulioilin.k,   Geese,  Mergamn.*, 
Wans. 

DUCLOS.  CHARLES  PINEAU.  was  bom  in  the 
year  1704,  at  Dinant,  in  Bretaeno,  whence  he  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  prosecute  his  studies.  He  soon  formed  a  cmnectioa 
trith  the  wits  of  the  age,  and  published  a  Romance  oaUed 
'Ae^jon  et  Zirphile.'  Thia  worit  atlidnMl  antf  modMrat* 
calranty ;  but  a  snbseqiumC  romanee.  aBtHlad  'OonftHloitt 
da  Comte  de  *  *  *,*  was  more  sucoeesfVil.  His  reputation 
Tjowever  depends  on  a  collection  of  moral  easayss  published 
under  the  title  of  '  Considerations  aur  los  Mopurs  de  ee 
Sidcle,'  which  have  been  greatly  extolled  by  many  writers, 
and  which  Louis  XV.  characterized  as  '  the  work  of  an 
honest  man.'  In  1739  Duclos  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  in  1747  into  the  Aradtraie 
Franfaise,  of  which  he  bacaoM  perpvtoal  secretary.  The 


'  the  opinions  which  regtilate  society,  and  though  free  frt>m 
the  misanthropic  ill-nature  which  appears  in  Rochefoucauld 
and  occasionally  in  La  Bruyere,  thi y  nro  deficient  in  tho 
real  depth  which  those  writers  exhilnt.  ;ui(l  want  that  charm 
of  novelly  and  ori^inaLty  wlucli  i-s  lu'iosurv  to  make  mere 
moral  oK&ays  tmlatuMe.  The  roui.iiucs  and  es>ays  have 
been  collected  into  four  \oK  ,  b\o  ,  uiiticr  the  title  of 
'  CBuvros  Moralea  et  Galantes.'  Oudoa  also  wrote  a  hia> 
tory  of  Tiouis  XI^  and  a  secret  liialMy  of  Laoli  XIV.  ond 
XVh  whieh  have  acquired  some  rrautatioii. 

DUCTILITY  is  the  property  of  bodieo.  and  more  cope- 
cially  of  the  metals,  which  admits  of  their  being  drawn  out 
in  length,  while  their  diameter  is  diminished  without  any 
actual  fracture  or  separation  of  their  part.s  ;  in  other  word?, 
it  is  upon  this  property  that  tin-  wiro-drawine;  of  metals 
depend*.  Tho  following  is  nearly  the  order  of  dui  tility 
of  tho  metals  which  posseaa  the  property  in  the  highest 
degree ;  that  of  the  Wit-iBontkmed  being  the  greatest : — 
gold,  silver,  platinum,  iron,  copper,  cine,  tin,  lead,  niokol* 
palladium,  cadmium. 

ThoHgh  the  maU— bili^  and  dnetility  of  metals  ate  oon' 
Doelo^  fhey  are  not  always  in  the  same  proportion ;  iron, 
fir  example,  though  extremely  ductile,  cannot  be  beaten 
into  very  thin  lamina)  The  difference  between  ductility 
and  malleability  ha!;  Iiccn  asrnbcd  to  the  figure  and  ar 
rangemeiit  of  their  particles  ;  the  malleable  metals  may  be 
j  conceived  to  consi-il  of  .-iii.ill  plates,  and  the  ductile  metals 
I  of  minute  fibres  placed  beside  or  over  each  Other;  the  one 


dtizehs  of  his  natire  tgnm,  to  tasiify  their  respect  for  him, 

bin  tlMir  BMor  ia  1744,  b«t  bo 
>t  Pkrii,  vbera  lie  died  hi  177t. 
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The  ronances  of  Duclos,  though  less  indecent  than  the 
works  of  Crebillon  the  younger,  arc  sufficiently  indelicate 
to  offend  persons  of  refined  taste,  while  tlu  v  1  u-k  tho  bitter 
{.atire  and  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  whu  h  chamc- 
terizo  that  acute  though  oh=.ccne  author.  Wiih  all  de- 
ference to  tlic  opinions  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries. 
VB cannot  help  tbinktaf  his  'Considerations'  is  but 
Ml  ku^^^imX^tidoiimma»»  They  are  •  lenss  of  eaaora  on 


slide  by  their  flat  surfaces,  the  other  Icngthoil  and  i 
an  adliesian  ftom  one  exttemiQr  to  tho  other. 

Aeoording  to  Muschenbiooi,  a  workman  of  Augsburg 
drew  npaia  of  gold  intoawin  MO  Jbetlog^g}  itadiameler 
must  have  been  only  l-46(yoth  of  an  ineh.  In  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions  fur  lb!'l,  Dr.  Woollaston  has  do- 
scribed  a  method  by  whieh  he  suceecdc<l  iti  obtaining  a 
wire  only  l-JU.iKUith  of  an  inch  in  diainekr. 

Of  a  silkworm's  thread  300  feet  weigh  ono  grain;  tho 
same  length  of  a  spider's  web  weighs  only  I -36th  aa  BUMd^ 
and  conseauently  10,600  feet  weigh  only  a  grain. 

DUDLEY,  originally  written  DUDEI^L  a  market- 
town  and  parish  in  the  lower  diviaion  of  tbo  hundred  of 
Halftbire^  in  the  county  of  Wonealar  (Aoagii  loeallj  ia' 
the  bundled  of  Offlow,  in  Staffordshire).  26  miles  nortlb- 
north-cast  fVom  Worcester,  9  north-west  by  ncrtli  from 
Birmingham,  and  127  imrih  we^t  liy  ni:rth  from  Ldruloii. 

Dudley  owes  its  ori^iii  to  Doiio,  a  .Saxon  prince,  who 
built  here  a  sirona;  castle,  situated  on  n  considerable  emi- 
nence, about  the  year  700.  In  the  rei^n  of  Henry  H.  it 
belonged  to  Qerraae  Paganell,  and  wa^i  demolished  by  that 
kmg  in  consequence  of  Gervaae's  taking  part  in  the  rebel> 
lion  of  bis  son,  prince  Henry.  In  1644  the  castle  was  gal« 
fauktlj  deCmded  by  Gohinel  Beaumont  minat  the  parliament 
ftreea  ftr  tluee  weoka,  wbon  it  waa  miered  by  a  party  of 
the  royal  army  fVom  Worcester.  The  remains^  oonaiMing 
of  a  gateway,  the  keep,  part  of  the  tower,  the  ofRces,  &e., 
form  a  highlv  iulere^tinL;  ruin. 

About  hall'  a  mile  from  the  town  ore  the  nuns  of  an  an 
tient  priory  of  Benedictine  monks  of  the  order  of  Cluny« 
founded  by  Gervase  Paganell.  A  mayor  and  other  ofticers 
are  annually  appointed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  the 
town  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  magistratea. 
The  liouses  are  generally  neat  and  well-built,  and  the  streela 
dean  and  well  pavod*  and  lighted  with  gaa.  An  eztemifo 
subscription  Iibnii7  waa  oatiHiahod  in  IMS. 

The  prineiiMd  tmdo  of  Dudley  eonaiita  in  the  smeltmg 
and  working  of  Iran  ore,  with  wbteh  the  whole  neighbour 
hood  abounds,  as  well  as  with  coal.  The  articles  manufac 
tured  arc  various  iron  utensils,  nails,  and  glass.  In  1831  the 
coal  imnes  in  the  parish  employed  iuO  men;  570  were  em- 
ployed as  nailers,  and  a  large  number  in  the  iron-works. 
There  arc  extensive  quarries  of  limestone  in  the  neigbboiu> 
hood.  A  tunnel,  one  milo  and  three-quarters  in  length 
and  thirteen  feet  high,  has  bOM  cut  through  the  hill  on 
whieli  tbo  eaatk  atawia  Ibv  camjing  the  limeaione  nnd«r 
thecaatle-hffllollMUnt.  Fain  am  bold  on  the  tth  of  May 
and  '2nd  of  October,  for  cattle,  cheese,  and  wool;  and  on 
the  5th  of  August  for  lamba.   Saturday  is  the  market-day. 

The  population  consisti*  i.f  23,0U0  |:ersons,  the  major  |>ail 
of  whom  are  engage*!  iii  mining,  manufacluring  naUa,  and 
smcUmg  iron  ore.  Dud U  y  sends  unc  moBbcr  tO tbo HoOW 
of  Commons,  under  the  Refunn  Act. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  tho  diocese  of  Worcester. 
Tbon  MM  tfm  ohnwbis  St>  XbooM  and  St  Edmund,  and 
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tdunal  of  mm,  Me«iin7  erected.  8u  TbonuM  it  •  hand' 
tome  buttdinp  in  the  mMern  ityl*  of  Bnglidi  HvbitMture, 

with  a  loHy  spire.  T1rt«  an- idace*  of  womhip  for  Metho- 
dists. Ba|>ii-,t<i,  ludopendenitt,  Unilarians,  and  the  Soriety 
of  Fncnds.  The  tm-  „':^r.iiii;\i -'-ihool  wns  founflcd  by 
Tlionias  W.iMi  ud.xl.  (  l.i'.huT, of  ittuOl^rd,  and  Mark  Hysmor, 
slillworkcr,  >  (  L  in!  [i.  and  endowed  with  land  hy  ([Ul-i-ii 
Elixabcih,  the  annual  vnhio  of  which  is  now  above  aoo/. 
Tlie  mattor  Teoenre9  200/.  a  year,  and  the  number  of 
■chalan  ai'vragaa  about  so  or  40.  A  charity-school  for 
clothing  and  eaneating  40  girU,  and  another  charity  for 
etoihtng  seven  poor  men  via  oilabliaheA  in  18 1 9,  by  Mrs. 
(,'aTtwr  .ehl,  in  eonseqvienee  df  a  legaFytoft  <br  that  purpufie 
by  llie  Rev.  Henry  Antrobiw.  A  srhnnl  for  cluthing  and 
c<lucaiiiig  50  bfiNS  \va*  fouiuleil  I7.i2,  and  eiuloned  with 
land  by  Ru1>ort,  Samuel,  and  Ann  Bnylis.  Ab<Hit  20(i  boys 
are  udaralc<l  Uaiti,  exHusively  of  thi>>e  on  tlio  foun  lation. 
ThiTO  is  a  blue  school,  when-  '230  buys,  ;ind  a  gchool  of 
industry,  where  2-20  girls  are  educated.  The  Unitarians 
hare  also  a  ncIiooI  for  girls. 

A  fossil  called  the  Dudlejr  Loouat  ia  flmnd  in  jpeat 
auaniilies  and  variety  of  sizea  in  the  thnaatnns  qnamaa  in 
we  netghhowbood ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  Wttlnat  species 
of  Monoeulus.  Nash,  in  las  '  History  of  Wewaato shire,' 
n)(  iitii>;is  >  ru'  four  inches  flve-mghtht  in  length*  awl  three 
ini  lns  tiiree  fourths  in  width. 

In  ihc  vicinity  of  Dudley  tluTi*  are  several  chalybeate 
(iprin^s,  as  well  as  a  spa  well,  held  in  high  estimation  for 
its  o  ■  rm  y  in  cutaneous  disorders. 

Dl'EL.  a  hoetile  meeting  between  two  persons  in  con- 
aeqtiencc  uf  an  aAont  given  by  ni.u  of  them  to  the  other, 
and  for  the  |iarposc  (as  is  taidj  of  aofif^iton  ftom  the 

Seraon  affWmtinsr  to  the  penon  aflhmted.  Sveh  iat  general 
eiicripiion  of  the  duel,  as  now  existing  in  Bnguad  and 
other  EuTupean  nations,  and  in  America. 

The  rise  of  the  present  duel,  or  practice  of  duelling,  ia  to 
be  referred  to  the  trial  by  battle  which  obtained  in  early 
aa;e->,  jomily  witli  the  single  combat  or  tournament  of  the 
age  uf  chivalry,  which  again  most  probably  ownd  its  own 
existence  to  the  early  trial  by  battle.  This  trial  by  battle, 
or  duel  (as  it  was  also  called),  waa  resorted  to,  in  accordance 
wi.  h  the  bupcrstitious  notions  tttlUvt  tiUMv  W  *  BWa  means 
of  determining  the  goilt  or  innoemea  of  a  P*i«nti  charged 
m'th  a  eriftie,  or  of  adjudicating  a  diapnted  right  It  waa 
thc.ii;.'ht  that  God  took  tare  to  superintend,  and  to  see  that, 
in  every  ca-e.  innocence  waa  vindicated  and  justice  obser\'ed. 
The  trial  by  batilf,  or  duel,  thus  viewed,  was  introduced  into 
Enijland  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  established  in 
thrn;  case's;  viz.,  in  the  eourt-martial  or  court  of  chivalry, 
in  appeals  of  felony,  and  in  civil  cases  upon  utsue  joined  in 
a  writ  of  right.  Once  established  as  a  mode  of  trial,  the 
duel  was  retained  after  the  supontitaon  which  had  given 
rise  to  it  bad  diod  awaj,and  was  retorted  to  fur  the  purpose 
of  wreaking  vengeanea,  or  gaining  rwputation  bv  tliediaplay 
of  courage.  Hen  came  the  age  of  ehivaby.  wttti  ita  worship 
of  punctilio  and  personal  prowess,  its  tilts  and  luuriiamcnts ;  ! 
ana  the  due),  originally  a  mode  of  trial  established  by  law,  I 
borpine  in  time  twluit  it  now  is)  n  prnrtice  dependent  on  i 
cerlaiii  coiiventior.al  rules  of  honour,  or  on  fashion.  ' 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  con-irleratiiiii  of  the  duel  in 
its  present  character.  This  duel  takes  pltir')e,  as  we  have 
already  iwid,  in  consequence  of  an  affront.  In  order  then  to 
have  a  eonipleto  notion  of  the  present  practice  of  duelling,  we  i 
mult  understand  what  an  affront  is,  and  Ihc  best  way  of] 
'oxpUuniog  thia  word  affront  ia  the  way  of  enumaration;  Ibr 
wiHv  we  to  euntent  ourtelvea  with  saying  that  an  aihnit  ta  I 
anything  whjrh  (in  the  common  phraM?)  hurts  a  inan's 
f>?e1in^  or  again,  which  wounds  his  honour,  we  should 
only  tu'  usm^;  words  which  ilietnsch"es  require  to  beex- 
pl. lined  as  much  as  the  word  tifrnnt.  Wc  might  as  well 
SLiy  at  once,  for'^ettitif;  lhat  it  is  our  object  to  cxplam  the 
grounds  or  reasons  of  a  duel,  that  an  affront  is  anything 
whi(  h  is  at  any  time  the  ground  or  reason  of  a  duel ;  for  we 
ahoiild  give  as  much  and  as  correct  information  by  tfaia  aa  by 
either  of  the  preceding  explanations. 

An  alfront  ia  oon^derad  to  bo  given  whan  one  man 
chargea  or  hiainnates  agalnit  another  that  ha  is  guilty  of 
a  lie.  of  dishonesty  in  pecuniary  transactions,  of  cowardice, 
of  hypocrisy,  of  being  actuated  by  one  motive  or  set  of  mo- 
tive* when  he  prof  to  be  actuated  by  others;  when  (in 
tlie  common  phra>'j,  wii  rh  is  sufficiently  vaijue  and  com-! 
iiri-bras,-.,.),  one  man  i:iipulcs  niotiVL-s  to  another;  when 
he  indulges  in  exproMiona  «f  eoatempt,  «r  what  ia  atjrled  { 


personal  and  virulent  abuse;  and  alao  whan 4M  1MB M« 
pugni  or  disparages,  in  any  of  the  abovoHnentionnd  wi^ 

the  (character  of  some  relative  or  intimate  friend  of  anothet 
man.  An  insult  or  iiyury  to  a  female  relative  in  particular, 
or  to  tt  female  comiiamon.  such  a-s  a  partner  in  a  ball  rcoin, 
is  always  accounted  a  |,Tc.T.t  affruiU.  Sometimes  even  die 
simple  fact  of  success  m  an  amatory  affair  is  construett  by 
the  unsuccei>«ful  rival  as  an  affront,  and  he  who  has  suc- 
ceeded is  called  upon  for  sati&fiictiun.  Such  are  tlie  prin- 
cipal afiironti  which,  according  to  custom  or  iaabkm  or  (oa 
it  ia  alao  called)  the  law  of  honour,  are,  at  difatant  tinie% 
reamta  or  frounda  br  fl^ittng  a  dml. 

When  any  one  of  tfaeaa  aliranta  haa  haan  given  by  ona 
man  to  another,  it  is  the  custom  or  fashion  for  this  last  to 
call  on  the  affronter  to  retract,  explain,  or  apologize  for  (as 
the  case  may  be)  that  which  constituted  the  atlront,  or  else 
(in  sii,'nitlcant  plirase)  to  give  the  usual  satisfaciion, — that 
satisllTctinn  (;i-s  it  is  also  sometimes  circuniloquized)  which 
ono  gentleman  expects  frnni  another.  He  at  the  same  time 
usutdly  names  some  friend,  in  whose  keeping  (to  use  the 
fashionable  phiaaa)  he  places  his  honour,  and  to  whom  Ua 
affronter  is  to  addroM  any  communication.  Thia  call  or 
challenge  having  raaehed  ila  dattinatiun,  and  the  affronter 
being  umAle  or  tmirfntng  to  retract,  explain,  or  apologize, 
he  too  .singles  out  a  friend  1o  whom  he  likewise  entrusts  hi» 
honour  ;  the  two  friends  or  seconds  (as  ihey  are  ca!li-d) 
then  make  arrant;eiTieiits  for  a  mceiin^;  between  the  alTnuiiur 
and  tiio  person  adftunted,  or  (varviiig  the  expretiiou/  the 
challenger ;  they  fix  the  time  and  pbce,  and  get  ready  tho 
weapons ;  the  meeting  takes  place  ;  the  word  /re  is  uttered, 
according  to  a  pwviinia  agreement  between  the  seconds  | 
the  boatilitiaa  comaMnea^and  tbay  prooaed  untU  one  of  the 
partiea  aifhar  flraa  in  the  air,  or  tt  Unod  or  wonnded,  or 
imtilthe  seconds  interfere  to  stop  tliem.  The  purtiis.  or 
rather  so  many  of  them  as  are  aUve,  then  leave  ihe  ^'rouuIl, 
satisfied;  the  principals  (if  both  are  ali\e)  --'^mcliniee 
shaking  hands  with  ono  another,  to  denote  cither  the  return 
or  the  commencement  of  fUandabipi.  Sttch  are  moat  of  th« 
circumstances  of  a  duel. 

It  is  professed  that  this  duel  takes  place  for  the  purpose 
of  $atiifacti<m.  Tlie  affTonter  professes  to  have  satisfied  tbn 
man  whom  be  haa  alfronted,  and  the  challenger  profaeMn  to 
lunre  been  satisfied  by  the  .man  whom  he  has  challenged, 
after  they  have  fired,  or  have  had  an  opportunity  of  fihng, 
pistols  at  one  another.  That  this,  siitist'action,  whuh  iha 
one  professes  to  give  and  the  oilier  to  reccivf.  is  ol  that  si<rt 
whi  eh  IS  olso  expressed  by  the  word  rc] unitinn,  is  ofcouiso 
out  of  the  question.  Satisfaction  in  this  il.s  most  obvioua 
sense,  or  repamiion  for  an  injury,  cannot  he  effected  bv  tlm 
injured  man  firing  at  his  mjuxW,  and  (what  is  more)  being 
fired  at  in  return. 

The  aatia&clion  furnished  by  a  duel  is  of  a  diflbrent 
sort,  and  or  •  BOTt  which,  were  it  distinclly  comprehended, 
venli  nt  once  ahow  the  ahaardi^  of  the  practice;  it 
ia  a  aatkihetion  oeca^iiont^d  by  the  1cn«>wledgo  that,  by 
standing  flre,  the  chall.  i;:;r[  has  Rliown  his  ci  urage,  and 
that  the  world  eaiinot  cali  ium  cowanl.  Now  it  is  clear 
that  there  would  be  no  reason  for  dissaiisfac  iion  on  this 
point,  previous  to  the  fighting  of  the  duel,  suid  therefore  no 
reiuson  for  seeking  satisfaction  uf  this  sort,  were  it  not  that 
l!ie  |)UKtice  of  duelling  exi6te<L  Were  men  not  in  tho  h» 
bit  of  ri^,'hting  duck,  and  thoefixe  not  expected  to  expoee 
themselves  to  flre  after  having  received  an  affiront,  there 
would  be  no  ground  for  calling  Uieir  courage  into  question, 
and  tiMHeAm  no  neaaiaity  forsatisfying  themselves  that  the 
world  thinka  them  courageous.   The  practice  of  duelling 

then  iiself  causes  the  evil  which  ii  is  called  in  to  remedy.  

the  injury  for  which  it  is  required  toadministcr  satisfaction. 
Hiich  being  the  tiise,  we  call  the  practice  absurd.  And  e>-ery 
one  who  WW  this  wcjuld  immechately  see  its  absurdity.  But 
the  word  satix/nrtton  is  conveniently  ambiguous.  When  one 
speaks  of  it,  or  hears  it  spoken  of,  one  thinks  of  that  sali^fih^ 
tion  which  moans  reparniiun  for  an  injury,  and  which  is  net 
the  sattsfaetion  fumiabed  by  the  diuil;  end  it  ia  ~ 
thatthepntetieahaaaomeieaionhiit  Thuaaieii 
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real  object  then  of  the  duel  is,  in  most  cases,  to  &ati«<y 
tlie  person  who  provokes  it,  or  who  sends  the  challenge,  that 
tlie  world  does  not  suspect  him  of  a  want  of  coura^je  ;  and  it 
Will  b.  i:  I  fill  to  observe,  in  ]  as, in-,  thai  the  duel  furnishes 
tliis  <;<irt  ot  6atisfactioa  as  well  to  the  man  who  gave  tli^ 
ntYr  ait,  as  to  him  who  wu  affronted.  Ita  objeet  alao^ag^ 
certain  eaies,  ia  donMlma  t»  tnfH^  tU  fytHMBM  4  ijS 
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man  who  has  received  an  afftont.   But  m  all  cases  that  ob- 
iecl  which  is  profissi-'l.  <.>t  wliich  ii  generullv  understood  to 
be  prorcssed,  ol  s.ui^l.iction  in  the  scnso  of  TVpmtion 
Ihe  affront,  is  no  more  than  a  pretence. 

Though  the  practice  of  duelling,  however,  cannot  and  docs 
not  eO'ect  the  ^ood  of  repairing  an  injury,  it  may  veiy  pos- 
■ibly  eftect  other  sorts  of  go<Kl.  It  is  a  tjue'  tiun  then  worthy 
of  oomideiatHMi.  wbotber  thia  praetio«  is,  oa  the  vb(rie.  pro- 
ductive ofnod  or  of  ofQ  t  it  bo,  on  tho  vholo,  proauo- 
tive  of  evil,  onotlmr  qtMstloa  arises*  bow  ii  it  to  bo  got 
rid  of? 

The  advantage  of  tho  pniclifu  of  duelling  ii  L^  iionilly  said 
to  consist  in  it*  t«*ii<lfni  y  to  incruiis*  eourttsy  and  icfitic- 
mcnt  of  matint  r-..  So  far  ;h  this  tendency  exists  or  is  sup- 
posed to  exist,  the  inunner  in  which  it  operates,  or  u  sup- 
posed to  operate,  is  obvious.  It  is,  or  is  supwMed  to  be,  a 
reason  for  a  man  to  abstain  from  giving  an  afTront,  that  lie 
will  be  subjected  in  consequcnct;  to  the  (Ire  of  a  pt«tol. 

Nov  it  tt  okat;  in  the  JInt  place^  that  all  toe  aSVonts 
wtnch  an  oonttttuted  reowns  or  jj^iwinda  of  duels  by 
fashion,  ur  the  law  of  lioiiuur,  or  (which  is  the  same  thini;) 

Eublicopiiiiun,  are  so  runstituted  becauite  they  are  judged 
y  jniblic  i)))im(iii  (l(  -.cr\ing  uf  di^apprnljatuTi,    If  ihrn  the 
prai'tii'o  (if  duell iiij;  did  not  t;xi!>t,  pubUc  opuuoa,  which  now 
Ciin^tiiutfs  thoM-  afTrouts  Lfrounds  of  a  duel,  as  being  de- 
serving of  disai.prtibatioti.  would  still  condemn  them,  and, 
ootHleinning  them,  pr>jvirle  men  with  a  reason  to  abstain 
from  them.  Thus  there  would  still  exist  a  raooon  lo  ab- 
•Uln,  in  all  cases  in  trhich  the  practieo  of  duelling  now  pro- 
vides a  reason.    But,  in  the  second  place,  tho  practice  of 
duelling  ilKelf  depends  on  public  npinion  alone.    A  man 
fights  because  publu-  opimon  judges  that  lie  whu.  in  rurtaia 
rases,  refuses  to  challrni,'e  or  to  aceejit  a  elialleuge  is  de- 
serving of  dii;ipi>robatiOii ;    hc  fi:.'htb  from  tear  of  |  u!)I:c 
opinion.    If  ho  abstain  from  givini;  an  aliVuiU  on  account 
of  the  existence  of  the  practice  of  duelling,  it  i:>  bi^cause 
Um!  fear  of  public  opinion  would  oblige  lum  to  light ;  ho 
abstains  then  fram  nar  of  public  opinion.   Now  we  have 
seen  tliat  there  would  be  the  fear  of  public  opinion  to  deter 
faim  from  the  alftontB  which  now  loaa  to  duels,  if  the  prac- 
tire  of  duelling  did  not  exist.  Thus  the  practice  ofdiieiling 
does  not  in  any  case  provide  a  reason  to  ab&t;i.ai,  which 
putilie  opiiiiuu  would  not  provide  without  its  aid.   As  a 
raemft  thmi  of  increasing  courtesy  and  refiupmcnt  of  man- 
ners, the  practice  of  duelling  is  unnccessar)  ;  and  inasmueh 
as  il«  tendency  to  polish  manners  is  the  only  a  Ivant^^e 
vhich  can,  witn  any  show  of  probability,  be  aiscribed  to  it, 
there  will  be  no  good  effects  whatever  to  sot  Sfioinst  the  evil 
elKjeU  which  we  now  proceed  to  eautneralOi  There  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  atiiking  the  balance  betweon  food  and  evil. 

First,  the  praetioe  of  duelling  is  dttadvantageous,  inas- 
iniu  li  as  it  oflen  diminishes  tlie  luolives  to  al)>taiti  from  an 
allVont.    We  have  seen  that  tlie  e.\i^lence  of  iliis  praeti<-e 
public  opinion  to  employ  itself  concerning  the  courage 
of  tiie  two  persons,  who  (tho  one  having  aUruaitMi  and 
the  other  having  been  alfrontcd)  are  in  a  situation  in  whicli, 
accurding  to  custom  or  fashion,  a  duel  takes  place.  Public 
ofuiKon  then  is  diverted  bj  dw  practice  of  duelling  from 
tbo  affront  to  the  extnoeena  eonnderation  of  the  courage 
of  the  two  parties.  It  eensttre*  the  man  who  has  given  the 
affront  only  if  lie  brinks  fVora  a  duet;  and  even  goes  so  far 
to  censure  tho  roan  who  has  received  the  affront  for  the 
saxnc  reason.   Thus  in  a  ex^^e  wiien;  a  man,  reckless  .  f  ■  x 
jsiiig  his  hfe,  is  disposed  lo  gi\c  alTronth,  lie  is  certain  that 
le  call  avert  censure  fur  an  affront  by  bein^  ready  to  figbt 
a  duel ;  and  in  a  case  where  a  bold  or  redder  man  is  dis- 
posed lo  afTront  one  who  is  timid,  or  a  man  expert  with  tho 
pistol  tiiic  who  lA  a  bad  shot,  hccan  reckon  on  the  man 
w  hont  lie  affronts  refusing  to  fight,  and  uu  ceiusure  being  thus 
diverted  from  hiniadf  who  has  given  an  affront  to  him  who 
has  nhown  want  of  eounipe.  It  is  wdl  observed  in  a  clever 
article  in  the  Westminster  Review: — 'It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  the  character  of  a  bully,  in  all  its  shades  and 
d.  ;4^ri-«-s,  would  be  an  object  of  ambition  to  uny  one,  in  a 
country  where  the  law  i.-i  too  strong  to  suffer  aviuitl  assaults 
to  bo  committed  witii  impunity,  where  public  opinion  is 
pow«rful,  and  dueUing  not  permitted ;  but  where  duelling 
i  IS  in  full  vi<;our,  it  is  very  easy  to  uu<lerstand  that  tho  bully 
may  not  only  enjoy  tho  delight  of  vulgar  applause,  but  the 
advantages  of  real  power.'  (vol.  iv.,  p.  28.) 

Secondly,  the  practice  of  duelling  is  diaadvantagMiua.  as 
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feelings  occasioned  by  tlio  affront,  but  also  the  fear  e\cited 
by  the  dantrer  to  wtiich  the  existence  of  the  pracuce  of 
dtieUini;  subjects  him,  after  receivitr.;  the  afTront. 

Thirdly,  the  practice  of  duelling  affords  means  for  the 
gratification  of  wng^nco;  and  thiu  lend»  lu  hart  the  chap 
ractem  of  individuals,  by  the  enoouiagemeut  bulh  of  tlnit 
feeling,  and  of  hypocrisy  in  those  who^  thinting  for  ven- 
geance, and  daring  net  lo  own  it,  praifets  (in  liic  conunoi^ 
ambifruous  phrase)  to  be  seeking  fbr  MttsfiKtion. 

Fourthly  (which  is  the  most  imii>rtant  consideration), 
there  arc  Ihe  evils  entailed  by  the  deaths  which  the  prac- 
tice of  duelling  brings  about,— evils  entailed  hotli  on  the 
iHU'sons  dying,  and  on  their  surviving  relatives  and  friends. 
It  IS  an  evil  that  a  man  '-h  luld  lie  cut  off  from  life.  '  un- 
houstled,  disappointed,  unancled.'  It  is  an  evil,  that  he 
should  Iw  taken  from  relatives  and  ftiends  to  w  horn  bis  lilb 
is,  in  different  ways  and  degress,  a  source  of  happiness; 
from  the  parents  who  have  centered  in  him  their  hujies,' 
and  to  whom,  in  their  declining  years,  he  t}v.j,\.i  be  a 
comfort,  or  fhim  the  wtfb  andchiidron  who  look  u..  a. .a  lai 
sujiport. 

Such  are  the  *!Vtl  cfTecfs  of  the  pra  [.re  of  duelling  ;  and 
there  lieing  no  li.st  of  j;  >  >d  i  iVcrts  to  set  again:.i  them,  it 
fuUuMs  immediately  that  the  tendency  of  (he  practice  is,  oa 
the  whole,  evil.  There  arisas  then  tae  question,  how  ia  it 
to  be  got  rid  of? 

A  mild  and  judieiona  legislation,  one  which  takes  into 
account,  and  does  not  «vt  itself  violently  against,  public 
opinion,  may  do  mueh.  The  punishment  assigned  to  the 
crime  of  duelling  should  (in  Mr.  Bentham's  phrase)  be 
popular.  It  sln>uld  be  a  punishment  which  does  not  tend 
to  excite  synipathy  f-jr  the  criiiii;uil,  ai.  l  tin;-,  (b  lLiit  its 
u\s  n  object;  fir  where  an  opiriij:i  pn-v.i.l-,  tlial  ,i  puuii>h- 
nient  is  i.)o  se\cie,  or  where  tin  cc.h,-r  wo;d.*)  a  punishment 
18  unpopular,  witnesses,  jurors,  judizes  aro  provi  ltd  by  the 
puniahiuciit  itself  with  motives  to  shield  (he  criininaU  It 
IS  clear  that  the  punishment  of  death,  which  ibe  law  of 
Englatul  now  assigns,  is  not  popular ;  and  il  is  dear  fUrthor 
that,  in  consequence  of  this,  it  is  almost  entirely  nugatory. 
Publie  opinion,  which  fbvonrs  duelling.  t>eia  ii.seir  u^Muist 
the  punishment  of  death,  and  renders  legislation  vain. 

Were  a  man  who  had  killed  bin  anlujjoiiist  in  «  duel 
compelled  by  the  law  to  suppwrt,  .;r  iis.-i,i  m  si.;i|i.u-i mg, 
some  of  his  surviving  relatives,  this,  an  i\n  as  it  would  go, 
would  be  a  punishment  popular  and  cfTicaeious.  Publie 
opinion  would  then  infallibly  be  against  the  man  who, 
having  incurred  the  penalty,  should  endeavour  to  avoiil  it. 
And  such  a  punishment  as  this  would  furthermore  bo  supe- 
rior to  tho  punishment  of  death,  as  beiti'^  su.>eeptiblu  of 
graduatkm,  aa  Aimisbuig  repaimtion  to  a  iwrtuMi  of  tho»e 
who  have  been  most  injured,  and  as  preserving  the  offender, 
that  ho  may  have  all  those  oppiirluniii^.--,  wh-.v] 
life  will  allbrd  h.m,  of  improvmi;  hiiu  v.  U' ai.d 
others 

A  tuild  and  judicious  Kv;islation  would  tend  to  guido  and 
impro\c  public  opmioi; ;  w  iiercas  such  a  le^'iiilation  as  the 
present  tends  only  to  confirm  il  in  its  evil  w  a)s. 

And  as  legislation  may  and  should  assist  tho  formation 
of  a  right  public  opinion,  so  is  it  possible  and  desirable 
to  operate  ind<!pendenily  on  public  opinion,  either  that 
the  absence  of  good  Isgislation  nuy,  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, be  compensated  for,  or  that  tho  good  legislation, 
wlitui  present,  may  in  iKni  be  assi:>;L-d.  Ndw  ih-s  o|M  rai;on 
on  public  opinion  must  be  brought  about  l.ty  the  uiuicivours 
of  individual*.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  man  to  o]>po*e  this 
practice  lo  tho  utmost  extent  of  bis  power,  both  by  precept 
and  example;  or  (changing  the  phrase)  each  man  wiU 
effect  the  gretttest  amount  of  good  for  himself  and  fur  hia 
fellow  men  by  adopting  this  course.  It  is  his  duty  to  ab- 
stain Aom  ^Itenging  witen  lie  has  laoeived  an  aifrwif, 
and  to  lefbae  a  ehallenge  whra  he  is  considered  to  have 
given  one,  making  public  in  both  cases,  so  far  as  his  situa- 
tion allows,  his  reasons  for  the  coun>e  which  hc  Ukes,  and 
thus  producing  an  impression  against  the  practice  as  widely 
as  he  can.  In  the  second  of  these  two  cases  ins  uiusi  either 
be  able  to  defend,  or  hc  niu.st  aj;fiKij:iie  for,  that  which  was 
considered  an  affront.  If  he  can  defend  it,  or  show  that 
the  evil  to  the  person  insulted  was  overbalanced  by  the 
good  accruing  to  others,  hc  refuses  rightly  to  be  fired  at  for 
having  been  the  author  of  a  benefit ;  ur,  if  unaUa  to  defend 
the  affront,  be  apologixea  Ibr  it,  be  periiians  a  manly  and  a 
rational  part  in  lefUNng  to  Act  at  Ik  BW  Vllose  feeling*  ha 
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ThU  duty  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  public  men,  whose 
sphere  of  influence  is  larger,  andwhoM  means  of  producing 
food  efEBcU  bj  oxMiipla  «•  thoraforo  gnator,  ttwn  tbow 
ofothen.    ApuUkiiiHivlio  aboaU  »t  dl  timet  leftne 

to  challenge  or  to  aeecpt  a  ehallenoe,  resting  bit  reAual  on 

the  ground  of  the  evil  tendency  of  duelling,  not  of  the  in- 
firaction  of  some  other  duty  which  an  afcifk-nt  lia-i  in  lii^ 
case  connected  with  it  (as  the  violation  of  an  oiith),  and 
vho  should  at  the  same  time  preserve  himself  frum  sus- 
mcioD  or  reproach  by  circumspection  in  speech,  b}  a  manly 
Sefbiioeb  trbere  it  is  possible,  and,  where  it  iit  not.  by  a 
nanly  apology,  would  be  a  mighty  aid  fur  the  extirpation 
of  this  practice. 

We  have!  said  notbiti^  aa  to  <li«  otgaoUoot  to  diMlling  on 
religions  Kr-  unds,  it  beuig  Mvor  daoNdiN  tettnw  m 

arc,  tiuLt  the  praotiM  it  incBiiipitlMe  with  tlie ptoAniim 

of  C'hnslianity. 

DUET  {Duetto,  Ital.  from  Dud),  a  musical  conijK>sition 
for  either  two  voices  or  two  instruments.  Accordini^  to  the 
Padre  Martini,  the  duo  is  a  vocal  composition  in  the  sevtrt' 
•ccleaiastieal  ityle,  without  any  kind  of  accompaniment ; 
the  duetto,  or  duniinitiTe  of  lAio,  one  vrittm  more  freely,  in 
ft  li|^it«r  mMiner,  and  admitting  aeoomponimeaU  The 
flildar  word  is  now,  however,  become  obioilBts. 

DUFRESNB.  [Canos.  Du.1 

DUGOALE.  SIR  WUXIAM,  was  the  only  son  of  John 
Dugdale,  Esq.,  of  Shustoke,  in  the  county  uf  Warwick, 
where  he  was  born  September  12th,  1605.  His  mother 
■wa-s  Elizabelli,  daughter  of  Arihur  .Swynfcn,  Esq.,  of  Staf- 
fordshire. He  was  in  part  edui  atcd  in  the  free-schtwl  at 
Coventry,  and  subsequently  with  his  father,  with  wlioin  he 
also  read  '  Littleton's  Tenures,'  some  other  law-books,  and 
history.  In  1622  he  married  Mareer^,  the  second  daughter 
of  J  rim  Httatbsdi.Btq^  of  Seawall,  m  Suffofdabira.  Upon 
hisflitlMi'sdastli  in  1M4»  hesucfiswlod  to  n  small  sstota  in 
8bnstolt%  to  which  he  added  hy  purchase  the  manor  of 
BIythe.  in  that  parish,  in  1025.  'This  latter  estate  is  still  in 
the  possession  of  his  descendants. 

Dugdale's  natural  incUnatiou,  which  was  chiefly  the 
study  of  antiquities,  brought  him  acquainted  \Mlh  the  most 
c-niincnt  antiquaries  of  his  day.  Sir  S)Tnon  An  lu  r,  of 
Tamworth,  introduced  him  to  Sir  Christopher  Hattuii  and 
Sir  Henry  Spelman,  by  whose  joint  interest  with  the  earl  of 
Amnddt  then  Btll  lurshal,  be  was  created  a  pursuivaiii- 
nt'snns  ostnoidinary.  by  the  nam*  of  Blanche  Lyon,  in 
Septembsr,  1^8.  AfUrvsids  M  was  made  Rouge  Cioix 
pursuivant  to  ordinary,  by  letters  patent  dated  March 
18th,  1639-40;  by  which  means,  having  lodging  in  the 
Ilerahls'  Oillepe,  and  convenient  opiwrtunilies,  lie  made 
lari^c  collections  fmm  the  Records  in  ttie  Tower  of  London, 
a«  well  as  from  other  places. 

Ill  1611,  by  Sir  Christopher  Hattun's  encouragement, 
he  superintended  the  making  of  exact  draAs  of  all  the 
monuments  in  Westminster  Abbev,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
and  in  many  other  cathedral  and  parochial  churches  of 
En^and ;  particularly  those  at  Peterborough*  Bly,  Nor- 
wrieh,  lineoln,  Nevark-upon-lVBnt.  Beverley.  Snufhwark, 
Kingston-opon^Hull.  York.  Selby,  Chester,  Licbfleld,  Tam- 
worth, Warwick,  &c.  The  drawings  were  made  by  one 
William  Sedgewick,  an  arms-painter,  then  a  servant  of  Sir 
Cliristopher  Hatton  ;  the  inscriptions  were  copied  by  Dug- 
dale. I3()th  woi-L'  dtpi, sited  m  Sir  Christopljer  Hatton  8 
Itbrar)',  that  tlie  iiu  mory  of  these  monuments  might  at  least 
he  preserved  ;  the  state  of  the  timss  thnalening  imminent 
destruction  to  the  origmals. 

In  June,  1642.  the  king,  who  had  retired  to  York,  sum' 
moDsd  Mr.  Dugdale  to  attend  upon  him,  according  to  the 
duty  of  Ms  oflloe.  Dugdale  aoeordinglv  repaired  to  York, 
and  Was  afterwards  commanded  to  attena  the  earl  of  North- 
ampton, who  was  marching  into  Woreeatershiro  to  oppose 
the  forces  raised  by  lord  Brooke  for  the  serv  ice  rjf  the  Par- 
liament. He  attended  upon  the  king  at  the  baltk'  of  Edge- 
hill,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  when'  he  r  ontimicil  with  his 
Majesty  till  the  surrender  of  the  garn.son  there  to  the  Par- 
liament, June  22nd,  1646.  He  was  created M.A. November 
1st,  1642;  and  April  16th,  1644,  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  Chester-herald.  During  bis  long  residence  at 
Oxftrd,  he  uplied  himedf  to  sudi  reaearches  in  the  Bod- 
Mukf  and  the  diflbrent  eotlMe  libmiiaak  aa  he  ttought 
Bright  cendaee  toward  the  furtherance  of  tlie  'Mbnosticon,' 
Aen  designBd  by  Roger  Dodsworth  and  himself:  as  well  as 
to  the  history  of  the  antient  nobility  of  the  realm,  and  of 
which  he  afterwards  made  much  use  in  bis  *  Borooage.' 


After  the  surrender  of  Oxford  upon  Articles,  Dugdals, 
having  the  benefit  of  them,  and  having  compounded  Toi  bis 
estate^  went  to  London ;  where  he  and  Dodsworth  nroceedsd 
vigoraudf  in  completing  thefar  ooUeellons  ftom  ibelbwer 
Records  and  Cottonian  librar}-.  A  short  abaence  from 
England  in  1648,  «hen  he  attended  lord  and  lady  Hatton 
to  Paris,  enabled  liira  to  improve  his  and  Dodsworth's  rol- 
Icetiijiis  with  notices  and  charters  relating  to  tlie  Alien 
Prioric>  of  Kr.glutid,  from  the  )  apers  of  Andrew  DuChesne. 
When  tlu'ir  collections  %t  ere  ready,  the  booksellers,  declming 
to  vcntun  upon  SI)  large  and  hasardous  a  work,  Dodsworth 
and  Dugdale  printed  the  first  volume  at  their  own  charge^ 
which  wos  puolished  in  165S,  in  folio,  under  the  tile  of '  Mo- 
nastieon  Anglieanum,*  adorned  with  the  views  of  abbMi^ 
churches,  &e.  The  second  volume  was  puUished  in  Iboa 
in  1661.  These  two  volumes  were  collected,  and  chiefly 
written  by  Dodsworth ;  but  Dugdale  took  great  pains  in 
nietluHlizini^  and  di-pvuting  the  niateriiils,  in  making  several 
indexes  to  them,  and  ui  correcting  the  press.  Dodsworth  died 
in  August,  165-1.  before  the  tenth  part  of  the  first  volume 
was  printed  off.  A  third  volume  was  published  in 
1673. 

From  an  entry  in  his  diary,  as  early  as  1C58,  Dugdale 
appears  to  have  (bared  that  a  transUtion  of  the '  Monas- 
ticop '  would  have  been  puMishwl  bjr  Mr.  Kii^  probably 
Grcgor>  King,  at  that  tfane  his  dstlL  That  sncn  a  one  was 

prepared,  a>  far  as  the  first  volume  was  concerned,  is  evident, 
since  Duydalo  describes  it  as '  erroneously  Englished  in  a 
multitude  of  places.'  The  translation,  however,  or  miher 
the  epitome,  which  was  subsequently  printed,  did  not 
appear  till  1692,  six  years  after  Sir  William  Dugdule'j 
death.  Tlie  dedication  to  William  Bromley.  Esq.,  is  signed 
J.  W.  It  is  asciibed  to  James  Wright,  who,  in  1664,  pub- 
lished the '  Hisloiy  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Rut 
land.*   Another  epitoaiei  by  en  anonymous  writer,  was 

Iublisbed  in  1718:  out  hdieved  to  nave  been  by  Captain 
ohn  Stevens,  who,  in  1722  and  1723,  published  two  addi- 
tional volumes  to  the  '  Monasticoii,'  which,  bc-ide»  an 
abundance  of  additional  information  in  English,  contained 
a  verv'  large  collection  of  new  charters,  together  with  (he 
History  of  the  Friaries,  to  which  no  place  had  Ixea  as- 
signed in  the  volumes  published  by  Dugdale.  The  Rev 
Samuel  Peck,  iu  1735,  promised  a  fourth  volume  of  ibe 
'  Monasticoii,'  which  was  never  completed.  Bii  coUedions 
fiir  it  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

An  imiwoved  editkm  of  the  *Monastioon*  was  undertaken 
in  1812  by  the  Rev.  Bulkeley  Bandinel,  D.D,,  keeper  of 
the  Bodleinn  librar)-  at  Oxford,  who  soon  relinquished  his 
task  to  two  other  s;entlemen  who  had  been  called  in  as 
coadjutors,  John  Calev,  Esq.,  of  the  .^Ufjmciitaiioii  OlHte, 
and  Henry  Ellis,  Esii-,  kL-Lju  r  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Bntish 
Museum.  An  account  uf  each  religious  house,  in  Euj^hsh. 
was  prefixed  to  its  respective  series  of  Latin  charters,  and 
many  new  materials  from  leiger-books,  rolls,  and  other  do- 
cuments were  added,  including  all  that  was  valuable  in 
Stevens's  volumes  witb  the  hiatoiy  of  several  hundred  rdt- 
gioos  Ibnndations  nUeh  wen  nnknown  to  Dugdale.  The 
chief  of  the  prints,  by  Hollar,  which  ornamented  the  original 
edition,  were  re-engraved,  and  above  200  plates  of  churches 
and  monasteries  i^ded,  from  drawings  tiuiilc  exclusively 
for  the  work.  Tliis  new  edition  wtt.s  completed  in  1830.  in 
six  volumes  foliu,  the  last  volume  divided  into  three  parts. 

In  1656  Dugdale  published,  at  bis  own  charge,  'The 
Atttfa|aities  of  Warwicksliire,  illustrated  from  Rec^irds. 
Leiger-books,  Manuscripts,  Charters,  Evidences,  Tombes. 
and  Armes,  beautified  with  Maps,  Prospects,  and  Poftnle- 
tursik' folio, Lend.:  thisiseneeiftlMveqrbeitoCoarccNaa^ 
histories.  A  sMond  effition  was  pnblislwd,  in  two  vohinies 
folio,  in  17.T0,  revised  and  augmented  by  William  Tliomas. 
D.D. ;  and  a  third  was  contemplated  a  few  years  ago,  and 
large  prciiaratiinis  made  for  it,  by  the  late  William  Hamper, 
Esq.,  of  Uirnuiigham.  While  this  work  was  printini:.  Dug- 
dale remained  m  Ljiiiloii.  during  w Inch  time  he  nad  an 
opportunity  of  colloctini/  materials  for  another  work,  which 
he  published  in  165s, '  The  Ili.slorj  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
in  London,'  folio.  A  second  edition  of  this  work,  enbundL 
wa4  published  in  1716,  in  folio,  by  Edward  Maynud, 
rector  of  Boddtngton  in  Northamptonshire;  and  a  third, 
in  1818.  by  Henry  Ellis.  Esq.  The  plates  of  the  original 
editions  both  of  the  Warwickshire  and  the  St.  Paul's,  were 
by  Hollar.  To  the  two  last  editions  of  the  St.  Paul's  a  life 
of  Dugrlale  was  prefixed. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  King  Chsclcs  IL,  tbraug^  I^oad 
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CljEneeIlorH)dc  s  recommendation,  Dugdalewas  advanced 
to  the  oOios  «f  Nonoy  King  of  Ami.  In  ir>62  he  pub- 
liqbcd  *Th«  Hiitory  of  Inbonkinp  uid  Drnvning  of  divers 
Fenn>!  anrl  Marshes,  both  in  Foreign  Parts  and  in  this 
KjnK<''Oiii.  and  of  the  Improvements  therebv."  fbl.  Lond. 
166.':  a -c'l  oiid  iMlitinn  iif  \\lii(.-h,  nni.-cii  and  ri)rrt'<'to(i  liy 
Chas,  Nalsim  Ciili^,  Esq  ,  aii]>e;iro<l  in  f'ol.  I.nnd.  !77  j.  This 
vork  \v:is  WiiltL-n  at  tlio  dcsirt-  of  tin-  l.^rd  0<ji{,'e*,  Sir 
John  Mar»ham,  and  others,  who  wt  re  ndvciitufers  m  drain- 
ing the  Kreat  level  whirh  extends  iisolt'  into  a  considerable 
part  of  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Northamp- 
ton, Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  [Bkdfoiu)  Lrtki.  ]  About  the 
oame  time  DuKdale  oom^ted  the  aeeond  vmhm  of  Sir 
Henry  Spclmanrs  *  C5oun<nli,*  which  w«  pttb1ish«d  in  1«64 
under  the  title  of  Cotifilia.  rX-rnMii.  Talk's,  f'tm^titntioru-s 
in  Re  Ecclesianim  Orbis  Brilouiiai.  Sec,  ali  Iiitroitu  Nor- 
raannorum,  A  u.  l(if;r;,  ad  Rxtitum  Papam,  a  »  Ac- 
oessenmt  eliain  alia  ad  Kem  Ecclesiasticain  s]nrtnntin,' 
f  j1.  Ari  hbisho;i  Sheldon  and  Lord  Clarendon,  wlm  wen'  the 
ereat  eneoura^crs  of  this  labour.  likexviso  empbved  Dug- 
vMm  to  publLsh  the  second  part  of  Sir  Henry  Spelroan's 
*  Gloisarv.'   Having  revisc<l  the  first  part,  which  had  been 

CbUahei  in  1626,  and  arranged  the  materialaof  thoaaoond, 
til  were  ittinled  together  in  1664  under  the  titleof*  Oke- 
imrlnm  Anbniologicum.  eonthtena  Latiiio4Mirbara,  Pere- 
grina,  Obsoleta,  et  Novtr  Si^iflrationis  Vocabula.*  The 
sceond  part,  disesicd  by  Dugdalc,  bc^an  with  the  letter  M. 
Tl«cre  vas  unotlicr  c<litioii  of  Ihis  work  in  1687. 

In  Jti*»6  he  publish' d.  ni  filio,  'Ohgines  Juridiciales;  or. 
Historical  Memoirs  of  the  EnLilish  I^ws,  Courts  of  Ju<itir>e, 
Forms  of  Trial,  Punishment  in  Ca.«es  Criminal,  Law 
Wvilen,'  Sec.  &r.,  with  portraits  of  several  of  the  judges, 
aoil  aonio  other  piiitea,  A  second  ediiioa  ma  pabliabea  in 
1671.  and  •  third  in  1680.  The  fint  volunra  of  *Tbe 
Baronage  of  England*  appeared  in  1675,  and  the  second 
and  thinl  in  1676.  fuiio.  Upon  this  work  he  had  spent  thirty 
years  uf  labour;  and  though  the  corrections  to  be  made  in  it 
are  immt-ruus,  it  still  remains  one  of  the  best  works  whi<  ii 
exist  as  a  foundation  of  English  historv.     H  ^-j  > 

In  May.  16'",  Dugrlalc  was  created  6arler  King  of  Anus, 
and  the  day  after  received  from  his  Majesty  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  much  against  hi<i  will,  on  n<*rount  of  the  small- 
ness  of  lus  (jiiatc.  lii  IfiSl  lie  published  '  A  short  View  of 
the  late  Troubka  in  England,  brieflj  aetting  forth  tliair 
Hise,  Growth,  and  TVagtcal  Oonduaion,*  Iblio.  Tids  w  tlie 
least  valued  of  his  publications.  He  published  also,  at  the 
same  tinie,  'Tlie  Antient  Usage  in  bearing  of  such  Fnsigns 
of  Honour  as  arc  comuionly  called  Anns,'  &c,,  -  .i:  ,  ri  m- 
cond  edition  of  whit  Is,  with  l*iri;t-  additions,  was  published  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  followiitir ;  and  a  tliird  edition, 
tditefl  by  T.  C.  Banks,  Em}.,  folio,  London,  l*>ll. 

The  l.st  work  which  Dugdale  published  was  'A  perfect 
Cjpy  of  all  Summons  of  the  Nobility  to  the  Great  Councils 
ancl  Parliameataof  tllis  Realm,  from  the  49th  of  king  Henry 
III.  until  tfaeio  preaent  (unm,'  fi>Uo^  London.  16IW.  A  (bo- 
simne,  with  the  original  date  of  this  work,  was  printed  at 
Birmingham  between  fori)  and  fif^y  rears  aj^o. 

This  industrious  man  died  at  Blythe  Hall,  February  Kjlh, 
1696.  in  his  eighty-first  year,  in  eonsequence  of  a  cold;  and 
woA  inicrrcHl  at  Shustokc.  His  epitaph  in  Latin,  written 
by  himself,  is  Inaeribod  npon  a  tn«ai  near  tbe  tfoi  of  bb 
interment. 

An  account  of  Diiedile'amanuseript  collections  remaining 
in  tbe  AshmoleanUitaenm  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  nossession 
of  his  descendant,  the  late  Dttgdalc  Stratford  Dugaale.  Esc^.. 
at  Mcrcvale  in  Warwiekdiire.  will  be  found  appmided  to  fai* 

Life,  Diary,  and  CnrretfxMdmicf,  edited  by  Wtniara  Hani- 
per,  Esq.,  •Ito..  London,  IS'27,  whence  the  principal  parti- 
culars of  the  present  life  have  been  obtained.  (See  also  the 
lifi-  pretixe  I  t:j  the  last  cdilinn  of  the  History  o/  St.  PttuTt; 
and  Chalmers's  Htogr.  Diet.,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  4.'0-427.) 
DUCONG  [Whalks.] 

DUTKF.RBOK.  [Antklopk.  vol  u  .  p  SI,  species  30.] 
DUISBURG.  a  circle  in  ilic  uonheni  part  uftbegrmt 
admiciairative  circle  of  iXiaseldorf  in  Rhenish  Pnwwa, 
about  252  square  mOes  in  araa,  and  eoDtaining  8  lowni» 
1  market-town.  14  villages,  and  3  hamlets,  with  n  popular 
tion  of  about  76.500  inhabitants:  an  increase  of  17,  ISO  since 
1  1 7.  The  Rhino  is  the  western  and  the  Lippe  tbe  north- 
ern boundary.  It  pos.ses«e«  rich  coal-mines,  and  has 
108.85(1  acres  of  fine  arable  land,  and  27,720  of  Tneadows 
and  pastures:  grain,  tobacco,  tapeseed,  flax,  hemp,  hope,  i 
"  ^itcatnniiad*  I 


DUISBURO.  the  chief  town,  lies  oil  tito  ftnlir  and  Ad- 
gerbaeb,  not  for  limn  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which 
oaoe  washed  ita  walla ;  h>  51"  26'  N.  let,  and  6"  46'  E.  long. 

It  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  Tuisconi  or 
Teutoiies,  who  had  a  camp  on  this  spot :  in  the  time  of  the 
Honinns  it  was  dcnoiuinate<l  the  Castrum  Deusonis.  Tlio 
town  is  surround«-d  by  w«Hs  and  decayed  towers  on  one 
side,  and  by  a  rain)Kirt  and  ditches  on  the  other,  and  is 
situated  in  a  fvrtile  and  agreeable  country.  The  niuaber  of 
houses  is  about  700, and  (^inhabitanu  about  5600:  in  1784 
the  number  of  the  one  was  688.  and  4tf  tbe  oibMr  3981*  Ibe 
popelation  has  fheMftve  ineveaaed  about  1969  during  tiie 
JUMt  fifty-two  years,  or  upwards  of  one  per  cent,  yearly  on 
tbe  weragc.  Duisburg  contains  a  gymnasium  founded  in 
1519,  an  orphan  asylum  and  Iwspitiu,  endowed  almshouses, 
a  numastery  of  Minorites,  and  five  churches,  of  which  that 
of  John  the  Baptist  dates  from  Un-  .t  .ir  liy7,  and  that  of 
St.  Sulvaior,  on  thi'  tower  of  which  once  stood  an  observa- 
tory, fhim  141.) :  t>vo  of  them  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
others  Protestant,  it  was  the  site  of  a  Protestant  univer- 
sity, founded  in  1655  and  aboUahed  in  1802.  "There  an 
conaidenible  mannlacturea  in  the  towBr  partiealarlf  of  wool- 
laiMlodi,  eottoni*  stockings,  hats,  woollen  eotevlida.  Tolvet, 
soap,  starch,  and  leather;  and  an  estensive  traffic  with  the 
Westphalian  provinces  in  wine  and  colonial  produce,  grain, 
and  cattle.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  two  iron-works, 
where  largo  quantities  of  cast-iron  are  made.  "The 
Diiislnirj  forest,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Annul,  i.  60), 
under  the  a«inte  of  tiie  &altu»  Teutoburgen«is,  u  in  the 
vicinity. 

DUKE.  The  title  given  to  those  who  are  in  the  liighest 
rank  of  nobility  in  England.  The  order  is  not  older  in 
Bngland  than  the  reign  of  king  Kdwaid  ilL  Pirerioualv  U» 
that  raign  those  whom  we  now  call  tbe  nobility  conaiited  of 

the  barons,  a  few  of  whom  were  carls.  Neither  baron  nor 
earl  was  in  those  days,  as  now,  merely  a  title  of  honour ;  tlie 
liarons  were  the  grctit  tenants  in  chief,  the  earls  important 
oMicersin  the  community.  It  does  not  appear  that  ia  England 
there  was  ever  any  otiice  or  pai  iicular  trust  united  w  ith  the 
other  titles  of  nobility,  viscount,  marquis,  and  duke,  i  iiey 
seem  to  have  been  from  the  beginning  merely  honorary 
distinction^.  They  were  introduced  into  England  in  imita- 
tion of  our  lu'iglibourson  the  continent.  Abroad  however 
tbe  titlM  of  dnke  and  narquis  had  been  used  to  desi|nnte 
penons  who  held  no  small  pditiral  power,  and  even  mde- 
pendent  sovereignty.  Tbe  enrwas  duke  of  Russia  or  Mus- 
covy. There  were  the'  dukes  of  Saxony,  Burgundy,  and 
Aquitaine :  !>■  r^  uis  with  wliom  tlu-  earls  of  this  country 
would  have  raiiked,  had  tiiey  beiui  able  to  maintain  OS 
much  independence  on  the  sovereign  as  did  tlie  dukes  oil 
tbe  continent  of  the  Geriuainc  ur  ihii  Gallic  coufti<leracy. 
An  important  officer  during  the  lower  empire  had  the  title 
of  dux,  whieb  is  probablv  the  origin  of  the  modern  duke  or 
do«  in  wmj  eowntrj  of  Europoi.  [Duo  k.] 

The  fini  peiaoii  weited  n  duke  in  Bngland  was  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales,  eommonly  called  tbe  Bladt  Fruioe. 
He  was  created  duke  of  Cornwall  in  parliament,  in 
13.15.  the  eleventh  year  of  king  Edward  IH.  In 
Henry,  the  king's  cousin,  wa-s  created  duke  of  I>ancaster, 
and  when  ho  died  in  13fil,  his  daughter  and  heir  having 
married  John  of  Gaunt,  the  king's  son,  be  was  crcate<l  duko 
of  Lancaster,  his  elder  brother  Lionel  being  made  at  tho 
same  time  duke  of  Clarence  The  two  younger  sons  of 
king  Edward  III.  were  nul  admitted  to  this  high  dignity  in 
the  reign  of  their  father:  but  in  the  re^;n  or  Richard  II., 
their  nephew  Sdmund  was  made  duke  of  York,  and 
Tikotnas  duke  of  Glonoeeter. 

The  dignity  was  thus  at  the  beginning  kept  within  the 
circle  of  those  who  were  by  blood  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  kitiR,  and  wo  kn  -.s  i:  t  whether  the  creation  of  tho 
(?real  favourite  of  kinir  liichard  11^  Robert  Vcrc  earl  of 
Oxford,  duko  of  Ireland,  and  uiarquis  of  Dublin,  is  to  bo 
regarded  as  an  exception.  Whether,  properly  speaking,  an 
English  dignity  or  an  Irish,  it  h:ul  but  a  short  enduraneei 
the  Mrl  being  so  created  in  1385  and  attainted  in  1389. 

Tbe  persons  who  were  next  admitted  to  this  high  dignity 
wore  of  tbe  fo,milies  of  Holland  and  Mowbmy.  The  fonuer 
of  thesewai  half  brother  to  fcingRiebaidlL ;  and  the  latter 
was  the  heir  of  Margaret,  the  rtau^htcr  and  heir  of  Thomas 
dc  Brotherton,  a  younger  son  of  kin^,'  Edward  I.,  which 
M  1.  Lurct  was  created  duchess  of  Norfolk  in  13i8.  Tins 
wa«  tite  beginning  of  the  digniiv  of  duke  of  Noriblk,  which 
j«  atiU  «RMiif,  thnqgh  tlwre  bww  been  aovml  for 
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feiturc^  and  tcmponry  eztiDoUont.  Next  to  them,  pot  to 
luuututii  ion^  ui  lirotherR  of  tbe  rei^iiig  jiuv««r«ii^n,  tlm  title 
was  ooiiferri'd  on  ono  ol'  ilio  Houufurts,  an  illegitimata  son 
of  Jolin  of  G  vuiii,  wlnj  viiA  rreatcJ  by  kii^(  Uttory  V.  duke 
of  Exeter.  Julm  Bcaut'<rl.  atiutliLT  of  du»BUDi]/»«lft  imiiB 
duke  of  SoHUUMt  byking  Henry  VI. 

Id  tin  niga  of  Henry  VL  thtt  tide  wm  (nntod  more 
widuly.  There  WW*  at  one  time  ten  ducheuM  in  hit  court. 
The  families  to  whom  the  dignity  was  granted  in  thia  rcigu 
Were  the  StaSurds,  BcuuchLiiups.  and  la  Po!e&  In  147U, 
under  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  George  Nevd  wius  made 
duke  of  Bedfurd,  but  he  was  soon  do;  rj  i  t  ihe  tUlu,  uiid 
Jasper  Tudur  was  uiiuie  duke  of  Bt;<itord  by  Ins  nephew 
king  Henry  VII.  in  the  year  of  his  aoces^iuii. 

Kin;,' HeorvV 111.  created  only  two  dukes,  aud  buihwere 
persons  nmfly  connected  with  himself;  une  being  Lis  own 
lUegiiimtta  ton,  vhom  be  mode  duke  of  KiohiBoiid,  and 
the  other  Chaxlei  BrsndoOt  vho  had  nMRied  fhe  Trench 
queen,  his  sister,  and  who  was  made  by  him  duke  of  Suf- 
folk. King  Edward  VI.  created  three:  viz.,  bis  uncle, 
Kdward  Seymour,  the  Protector,  duke  of  Sumersel  (fri>ni 
whom  the  pre.sent  duke  of  S(jiner«et  derives  lus  descent, 
and,  Ly  rc\i'r*al  ot  uu  attainder,  his  diymly),  Henr\  Grt  v, 
duke  of  S  uifuik.  and  J  oltn  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland. 
The  struggles  of  theee  three  great  peers  piwred  ttM ftlia  of 
nil  and  the  extinction  of  their  dignities. 

Queen  Elizabeth  found  on  her  accession  only  one  duke, 
Ibomaa  Howard,  duke  of  NodEiiUK,  etuioder  or  failure  of 
male  iwue  having  extinguitlted  the  othm.  He  vie  en 
ambitious  nablcman,  and  aspiring  to  marry  the  queen  of 
Scotland,  Elizabeth  became  jealous  of  him  :  he  was  con- 
victed of  treason,  beheaded,  aud  his  dignity  extinguished  i 
ir>  1573;  and  from  that  time  there  was  no  duke  in  the 
Eiii^lish  [K  era,.;e  excejit  the  sons  of  king  James  1.,  till  1'  v  i. 
when  Ludovick  Stuart,  the  kutg's  near  relaitve,  was  made 
duke  of  Richmond,  which  honour  soon  expired.  In  1627 
Qwgfi  ViUiers  waa  created  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  he 
•ad  hii  nb  were  the  only  dtthM  Id  Bnglana  ull  the  civil 
WMi,  when  cnother  of  the  Stuarts  «m  iMde  duke  of  Rioh- 
mond,  end  the  king's  nephew,  hmt  known  by  the  mama  vt 
prince  Rupert,  duke  of  Ciimberlaiid. 

We  see  haw  choice  this  dignity  was  n>garded  down  to  the 
reign  of  kin};  Charles  II.  In  the  lirst  year  after  In^  ruturn 
from  cxde,  that  prince  restored  the  Suyrnouris  to  their  mnk. 
of  d likes  of  Soiner-->ot,  and  created  Monk,  the  great  instru- 
int'iit  of  his  return,  duke  of  Albamaria.  In  I66ii  be  began 
to  intiuduco  his  illegitimate  issue  into  the  peerage  under 
the  title  of  duke,  his  son  Jame«  being  made  in  that  yoer 
duke  of  Uonmouth.  In  1664  lie  restored  to  the  Howude 
tlM  titk  ef  duke  of  Norfolk,  end  in  IfM  ctMled  a 
Cavendidi,  who  had  hdd  ■  Ugh  railitiiy  oomuiiid  in  the 
cMl  w.ir.  duke  of  Newcastle.  In  lCjS'2  he  created  the  m«r- 
<jui-i  of  Worfe-iler  duke  of  lieaufort.  As  for  tho  re>.t  liio 
(!i.;i>ity  WHS  i;ruiited  only  to  issue  of  the  kinif  or  to  their 
luuihor^j.  The  only  duke  created  by  king  James  II.  vm 
tile  duke  nf  Berwick,  his  natural  son. 

Of  tlie  families  now  existing;,  beside  those  who  descend  of 
king  Charle;^  II.,  only  the  Howanhs  the  Seymours,  and  the 
Somcracts  date  their  dukeditms  from  before  tho  R<!Vulu- 
tion.  Tlie  exuting  dukedoms  originallv  given  by  Charles 
II.  to  hta  ton*  ate  GraAoo.  RiehoMiB^  and  St.  AUmuh. 
tinder  king  William  and  queen  Anne  eeveral  Amilioe  which 
had  previously  i  vnl  the  title  of  carb  were  advanced  to 
dukedoms,  as  I'.u.Ll  duke  uf  BoUod,  ialbal  duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  O  horne  duke  of  Leeds,  Rusaell  duke  of 
Bedford,  Ca*  .  u  li-,li  duke  of  Devonshire,  Holies  duke  of 
Newcastle.  CUuk  lull  duke  of  Marlborough,  Sheffield 
duke  of  Ru<'kiii.!:liamshirc,  Manners  duke  of  Rutland, 
Montagu  dako  >>t'  Mon1a4;u.  Douglas  duke  of  DaW,Oray 
duk  ■  of  Kent,  Hamilton  duke  of  Brandon;  besides  neni- 
bei3  uf  the  royal  family  and  Marshal  Schomber^who  was 
made  an  English  peer  ea  doke  of  Schonihaig.  This  great 
aeoe«ion  gave  an  eniiraly  new  eharaeter  to  the  disnoity. 
King  Gcortju  1.  followed  in  the  same  p  lirv  rrivin;:  bu-- 
sides  the  dukedoms  in  his  own  faruily,  Bcriio  duke  of 
AiUMstcr,  Picncpoitit  duke  of  Kingsioii,  Pelham  duke  of 
Newi;a-.tlc.  Beuiinck  duke  of  Purtbnd,  Wharton  duke  of 
Wliar:on,  Br\d;.'LS  duke  of  Chandos.  Campbell  duke  of 
Oreenwu  li.  Mauiagu  duke  of  Manchester,  Sackville  duke 
of  Djfset,  and  Egcrton  duke  of  Bridgewaler.  George  II. 
adapted  a  different  policy:  he  ecaated  no  duke  out  ot  his 
own  ihnaily,  aaitho  enhr  addkioii  he  omi  he  aaid  to  have 
lelo  tUi  hWMli  •ribt  fWifliinn  lqr«lii|ing  thi 


limitation  of  the  PeUiem  dukedom  of  Nevcaatie  so  a»  ta 
coiupruhood  the  Clintons,  by  wluim  the  dukiHloin  is  nvw 
possess*!*!.    From  I7'20  to  17tiG  tlieri-  was  tiu  (.TeLilion  of  ail 
English  duke  except  in  the  royat  house.    In  that  year  tho 
representative  of  the  anlicnt  house  of  Percy  was  niaile  duks 
of  Northumberland,  and  the  title  of  duko  of  Montagu* 
which  had  become  estinet;  was  mived  in  the  Brudeneia, 
the  haiia.  The  aaaie  fixhearanee  to  cooler  this  dii;nity- 
exiated  during  tlie  remainder  of  the  reign,  and  during 
the  reign  of  George  IV.,  no  duke<lorii  being  crealud  out  uf 
the  ru)al  house,  till  the  eiinnent  siT^icea  ol"  ibe  duko 
of  Welling  1<  II      rked  him  out  as  de>er\iiif,'  the  lioiiour  of 
tho  highest  rank  which  the  king  has  it  m  bis  jMiHor  to 
confer.    Hik  dukedom  was  created  in  1614,  fortt--sevca 
years  after  the  creation  of  a  duke  of  Northumberlaiiu.  The 
m.irquis  of  Buckm^huni  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  duke 
of  Buckingham  and  Chandoe  in  182^  so  tJiat  tut  a  htindred 
years,  namely  front  17S0  to  18SS  ool/  ^HV  Jamilies  were 
admitted  to  tnis  honinVi 

During  the  reign  of  Williaai  IV.  two  dukedoms  have 
been  created,  Oewer  duko  of  Sutherland^  and  Vane  duko  of 
Cleveland. 

The  whole  number  of  dukes  in  the  English  peerage  is  at 
proseut  twenty-one,  exclusive  of  the  blut>d  royal.  There 
are  seven  Scottish  dukes,  two  of  whom  arc  uUo  English 
dukes.    Tho  only  Irish  duke  is  the  duke  of  Loinster. 

All  the  dukes  of  Bn^and  have  been  created  by  letters 
patent  in  whioh  the  course  of  aucoswion  has  been  phunljr 
pomted  out  Generally  the  Umitatioo  ia  to  the  nnle  Iwin 
of  the  body. 

DUKER.  CHARLES  ANDREW,  a  distinguished 
scholar,  bom  at  Unna  in  La  Marck,  in  the  year  167U.  He 
studied  Urst  at  Hatnmon,  and  atlurwards,  under  Perizoniiia. 
;it  Franeker.  About  the  ye.ir  1700  he  became  professor  of 
history  and  eloquence  at  Uerborn,  in  Nassau,  wtucb  he 
exchanged,  four  or  Ave  years  afterwards,  for  tho  place  of 
under-master  in  the  aebool  at  the  Hague.  On  the  death 
of  Perizdnius,  in  17 14^  the  Gfsok  chair  in  the  universiqr 
of  I<eydea  became  woant,  aad  was  olBwed  to  Buxnann, 
who  aceepted  it,  and  thereby  vented  the  profemorehip  of 
history  and  clo<|ueuce  which  he  held,ut  Utrecht,  and  w  hich 
was  divided  between  Dukor  and  Drakenburch.  liunuaiin's 
pupil  ami  fneiiii  In  1734  Duker  ^avc  up  his  profcssorsliip 
and  retired  to  the  country.  He  died  at  Meydcric  on  the 
jlti  of  .November.  1 762.  Duker  is  host  known  by  bis  edition 
of  Tbucydides,  pubhsbed  at  Am^tcrdaiu  1731  (fol.),  which 
was.  till  Bekkers  appeared  in  18'JI,  by  far  the  best  edition 
of  that  author.  The  groat  care  and  labour  which  he  he* 
stowed  upon  this  work  made  Schriider  call  him  I  'arilectith 
(i'nqf,«td  SeMe6.Trug4Kdia^.  Duker 
idao  edited  Florns  in  172S.  and  contributed  to  the  edition 
of  Livy  publLshed  by  bis  colle.ij^ue  D.^kL-ub'frcli.  to  the 
'  Oiimuca  Bab)loun;;u  ot  .■Ej,'y[iii..cje'  uf  Ids  fnen  l  Plti^d- 
iiius,  and  to  other  works.  All  lus  notes  arc  >custble  :uid 
accuxatc;  but  it  has  be<en  remarked  that  in  ltt»  Thuc)d;de« 
in  particular  he  has  been  rather  capricious  in  chuo.siug  pas- 
sages for  illustration,  and  has  omitted  cxplaiialions  iu  the 
very  uUi  es  where  thej  Were  most  nece.->sary. 

DULCIMBR,  a  voryantieut  musical  iuatnunent,  andnot 
yut  entirely  tMta.  into  disuse.  There  reenis  to  be  little 
doubt  of  thta  hemg  the  paalteiy,  pajkariuni,  or  nebd,  of  die 
Hehrotra.  In  shape  It  was  ■omenmes  a  trian  gle,  som  etimes 
a  tnipr  iiuro,  as  appears  from  Lus<  inius,  Kirclu  r,  an  I 
Ulanctiinus,  a  fact  overlooked  by  Su'  John  Has'.kui'-.  wbt) 
ar>>ues,  in  opposition  to  Kircbcr,  that  tho  in^truuieiit  took 
diiTerent  namoii  according;  to  its  difi'crent  forms.  Tha  Dul- 
(  imor,  as  now  used  by  street-musicians,  to  whom  it  is  con- 
tlnod,  in  a  irapeifiuni  m  shape,  has  many  strings,  two  to 
each  note,  ami  is  struck  by  a  pair  of  sticks  wiiii  wooden  or 
netallio  knobs.  The  tone  miwh  leaembles  that  of  the  old 
spinnet,  and  in  skilful  hands  the  inslrument  is  of  rather  m 
agreeable  kind.  [Citoli.] 


DULVBRTON.  [SoicstisKTSHiRE,] 

DUI.WICH.    [Allkn;  BouuukoisJ 


DUMB.-VRTON,  or  DUNBARTOK,  the  chief  town  of 
Dumburtonshiie,  m  Scotland,  is  an  anluiil  loval  bujyh, 
aud  was  in  very  early  times  the  head  town  of  tiie  earldom 
of  Lennox.  It  is  .situated  at  tho  confluence  of  tho  Leven 
with  the  Clyde,  about  14  nulea  weat>oonb-wsst  fxom  Glas^ 
.  ow  and  52  west  froM  EdisburKh. 

The  flnt  ohartsr  granted  to  Duaharton  was  that  of 
Alexander  n.»  in  the  hegmuing  of  the  thnrte^mh  eei\tiiJ|i 
Ibis  ohirts^  la  well  ■•  those  of  seferal|iieQprdUiKV9WlK 
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WM  conllrme^  by  J«na» TI.  in  1609.  ami  ratified  by  Par- 
liament in  JC12.  The  rercnuo  of  the  bu^^ll  is  about  l.iKio/ 
pr  arinutii.  but  the  expenditure  generally  cxwls  that 
suin.  Two  bur^'h  courts  are  hebl  weekly.  Dumbarton  is 
111  M-'ie  li.le  fE)  of  the  Scotch  Refbrm  Act  (2  &  3  Will.  IV. 
c.  nj),  anil  returns  one  member  to  Parliament,  jointly  with 
Renfrew,  Ruthcrglen,  Kilmarnock,  and  Port-Glugow. 
The  populmtion  in  1831  was  362.1.  There  it  a  Mhool, 
under  tne  patronage  of  the  magibtntes,  supettntandBd  by 
two  teachen. 

The  castle  stands  on  a  steep  rock,  rising  up  in  two  points, 
anfl  inipct'ssiblo  on  every  side,  cxcppt  by  a  very  narrow 
p;i"i^are,  fiirlified  with  a  strong  wall  or  rampart.  Within 
this  w.iU  is  tlie  Kiiard-houso,  with  lodLiimrs  (or  the  officers, 
and  from  hmce  a  lonz  ttiffht  of  ittoiie  Htups  leads  to  the 
lip]>cr  part  of  the  casife,  where  there  are  several  batteries 
Uountcil  with  cannon,  the  wall  being  continued  almost 
round  the  rock.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  high  gatamy 
and  wall,  tha  lop  of  wbush  has  a  hndfa  of  rmaiiwnif 
tion  from  ena  aaanait  of  the  ndc  to  tha  oHier.  Than 
■  also  an  excellent  well  constantly  supplied  ^vith  wntcr. 
The  rock  on  which  the  castle  slanas  is  lu-arly  hur- 
rouiuU'd  with  wnlcr,  and  farm-i  ii  hi^'hly  iiilcrostinL'  vu-w 
frjin  lheCly<le.  whose  waters  wash  Us  basu.  CunsRlered  as 
the  key  to  the  Wesiern  Islands,  this  castle  wa*  always  a 
g;rcat  object  of  contention,  and  bw  sustained  many  memo- 
table  liages.  It  is  nam gwiiaaaaJ  bjr tome  tnTalios,  under 
the  command  of  a  (ovemor  and  tona  nilMltani  oSeon. 
In  the  upper  port,  where  tba  rook  diiMw,  ooavMioot 
barracks  have  been  erected,  as  well  aa  a  mill  tnonal,  con- 
taining Wallace's  gigantic  sword  and  many  ethar  eurio- 
iitic^. 

DUMB.\RTONSHIRE,  a  small  maritime  county  in  the 
we-^t  of  Srodand,  Ijetween  55°  53'  and  5(,"  N.  I'at.,  and 
r^"  50'  and  4°  5o'  of  W.  long.  It  consists  of  two  separate 
Varts,  having  an  intervening  distance  of  six  miles  Ix'iwoen 
their  neare!<t  approaching  ]H>ints.  The  larger  and  western 
part  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Loch  Long,  by  which  it  is 
•eparated  flrom  tha  counlhr  of  Aijnrle ;  the  soutbem  boondary 
is  fonned  bf  the  rirer  Cljdo^  tna  oostam  hf  tha  oaantr  of 
StirliniS,  ania  tha  northern  by  Perthshire.  The  antient 
mme  of  the  county  wns  Levenach,  that  is,  county  of  the 
I>>ven,  which  subsequently  became  I^-venax,  ami  finally 
Lennox.  It  is  about  3t;  miles  m  leni^th  from  north-west  to 
*oulh-ea<t,  in  a  slrai^lit  line,  and  in  the  middle  about  15 
miles  in  breadth  from  cast  to  west.  Loch  Lomond  is  not 
wholly  included  within  the  county.  The  small  detached 
eastacn  part  is  half  enclosed  by  Stirlingshire  on  the  north, 
aai  Igr  Lamfkahire  on  the  south,  and  measure*  18  miles 
from  eaat  to  wait,  and  about  4  mUaa  from  north  (•  ooatb. 
The  wbola  area  of  the  eountjr  fai  1CS,7«IF  aeiws,  or  909 

(qoaia  miles  of  which  19,840  acres  are  water.  In  the 
WMfem  part  Ibc  parishes  are  ton  in  number,  namely, 
Dumbartun,  Cardro<s,  Rnseiieath,  wlr.ch  is  a  ]ieiiinsula 
f'rrned  by  I^jfh  Lons;  and  Gare  Loch,  Row,  Arrtvjubar, 
LuAs,  Bonhill,  Kilniarotiooh,  and  Wi-st  and  East  Kilpatrirk. 
The  eastern  part  is  oompoeod  of  two  pansbet,  Kirkintilloch, 
Hid  Cumbemiuld.  Two-thirda  of  the  mrftca  conaiat  of 
m'-iuntains,  narttaUlj  nreeenting  wood%  inoiBM,  and  moon^ 
and  incapaUe  of  cnraTation.  The  moat  NmatkaUa  ore 
Ben  Yomich.  Arrochar.  Beneqniraeh,  Lnaa,Row,  andRnae- 
neatV ;  the  rugged  and  precipitous  summits  of  which  are 
fii  ;  :pntly  covered  \rith  snow  and  clouds.  Ben  Voirlich,  in 
th"  iiortliern  extremity  of  the  county,and  near  the  northern 
cxTi:tn:!y  of  L>rh  Lomond,  is  3330  feet  above  the  level  of 
tlie  sea,  that  is,  above  100  feet  hifjher  than  the  adjacent 
Ben  Lomond.  There  are  many  highly  picturesque  situa- 
tion!* in  this  eoun^.  The  contrast  of  sterile  mountains  and 
verdant  glens  ia  TSTf  atrlking.  Loch  Lomond,  which  covers 
about  20,000  usM,  pwaottta  tha  tkhoat  iMaatiption  of  lake 
and  highland  aeenory.  Iti  ten^  i»  ff  ttfloa ;  Ha  antftea 
ii  studded  with  many  beantifbliittle  islands,  and  its  finely 
♦oodcd  shores  are  adorned  with  elegant  TiHas.  The 
<"!;mate  is  in  i:;r>ieral  n'.iM  and  very  moist.  Yet  the 
k'oness  of  the  sprin;j,  the  fre<iuenry  of  showers  and 
c' .tidy  weather  durini^  harvesi,  with  blightint;  monn- 
tiin  wind^  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  the  early  coin- 
15  •iK-etnont  of  winter,  are  insnoerable  disadvantages  to 
«|rtcuUiuo ;  but  for  paatunge,  ana  especially  for  the  growth 
Of  timber,  ue  climaw  is  remarkably  well  adanud ;  nor  ia 
it  ttnlkTeurable  to  health  and  longevitj.  Tb*  nttunl 
copoa  iraodi      plahutiona  eovar  oevMl  lltoiMii  MMfk 


and  consist  of  onk,  n^ls,  yew,  holly,  mountain-ash,  lAfea* 
ha/^l,  aspen,  alder,  crab,  thorn,  and  willow.  The  compa- 
rative  extent  of  arable  land  is  very  small;  it  is  chiefly  claj, 
and  lies  mostly  on  the  south  of  Loch  Lomond,  and' aloof 
the  Clyde.  The  prevalent  soila  are  efaqr,  gmTel.  black  loam, 
and  asmall  portion  of  bMC.  PMatooo,  oata,  and  wheat  are  the 
principal  cropa.  The  eatUe  are  ebiefly  of  the  West  Highland 
breed.  From  12,000  to  17,000  are  arnnnllv  s.ld  ut  the 
market  on  Oarman  Moor.  Cows  of  the  .Ayrshire  breed  have 
been  introdnred  into  most  of  the  dairy  farms.  The  slieep  aro 
of  the  small  blaek-laccd  mountain  breeds.  In  Ibll,  at  the 
time  of  the  agricultural  survey,  the  number  was  28,00u,  but 
the  general  improvementf  in  farming  which  havcsince  been 
made  in  the  county  have  greatly  inercastcd  all  kinds  of  stook 
and  produce.  Property  is  in  few  handa,  and  Atfins  are  of  vary 
various  extent,  but  chiefly  small.  Thaprindpalmineml  pro- 
duction  is  coal,  of  which  thaia  ia  a  laige  Aald,  bnt  of  inferior 
quality.  About  11.MM  lona  are  dog  anmially  at  Langfauld, 
in  the  aonthem  agrtNmity  of  the  county  (West  division). 
Pyrites  is  procured  in  email  quantitie5  at  the  same  place. 
In  the  Kastem  division  of  the  county  about  3000  tons  of 
I  ininstone  are  dug  and  conveyed  on  the  Clyde  and  Forth 
f-anal  to  the  gri' u  iriin  foundry  at  Cjirron.  Some  large 
quarries  of  liinestoiie  are  worked,  and  of  white  and  red 
freestone.  There  are  several  slate  quarries  yielding  annu- 
ally about  8(^000  slatao.  of  which  iha  greater  portion  is 
taken  to  OIm|MV  ilaBff  the  livnnLofstt  ami  Ufde^  audi 
the  Olaagoiw  eanaL 

On  die  banks  of  tkaLevan  aie  Bmaeroua  and  Tery  ex« 
tensive  works  for  cotton-printing,  and  bleaching-flelds ; 
the  nureness  of  the  Leven  water  being  peculiarly  adapted 
for  tins  procen.  This  stream,  whif  h,  with  the  exception  of 
numerous  mountain  torrents,  is  the  only  one  worthy  of 
notice,  runs  rapidly  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  from 
Loch  Lomond  to  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  is 
navigable  for  lighters.  The  t'alue  of  salmon  annually  taken 
in  the  Clyde  and  Leven,  and  aent  cfaiellr  to  Glasgow,  ia 
stated  at 'l 000/.  Fifty  boau  are  cmployert  in  the  herring 
fisheiy.  vkish  imduoea  annnalty  about  4500/.  Some  large 
fann  works  aia  aalabliOfaed  at  Dslnotter ;  there  are  also  ex- 
tensive and  prosperous  manufactories  of  plass  and  pajjer. 
Dumbarton  is  the  chief  town,  and  the  principal  road  is  rnun 
thence  to  Glasgow.  The  valued  rental  of  the  county  u 
33.3J'</.  Scotch.  The  population  in  1831  was  3.?,2II.  The 
county  send-  nne  rep re-entative  to  parliament.  {Agricui- 
tural  SMrri^,  by  Whyto  and  Macfarlan,  Jdll;  Mao  Cul- 
loch's  Statinttet  of  (Ju  Britiah  Empire,  1897.  lie.) 

DUMBNESS.  [Dbat  Aim  Dumb.] 

DUMFRIES,  tha  capital  of  the  connty  of  DumftieSi  and 
tks  aaat  of  a  pMsbyitay  and  qnod,  is  beantifully  aitmlad 
upon  a  rMng  groim  an  the  eaat  aide  of  the  river  Ntth. 

about  nine  miioa  from  its  influx  into  the  Solway  Frith.  The 
river  is  nas-igable  for  ten  or  twche  miles,  and  vessels  of  I'iO 
tons'  burden  can  approach  the  town.  Two  bridges  cross  the 
river ;  one  on  a  very  antient  strui  ture,  supposed  to  have 
been  bej;iin  by  Devorgilla  Dousrlas.  mother  of  John  Baliol, 
king  of  Scotland ;  the  other  was  built  in  l  ','ib.  The  town  ia 
34  miles  from  Carlisle,  79  from  Glasgow,  and  71  from  Edin- 
boisfa.  The  principal  atreet  ia  about  thraa  quart  eta  of  a 
mOa  hi  length,  and,  on  an  average,  about  80  ftet  hi  bieadKh. 
Many  of  the  other  atieela  Oomuunicate  with  it  at  right 
angles.  The  publie  bnildinga  and  houses  are  chiefly  of  red 
freestone,  and  have  a  handsome  appearance.  The  streets 
and  shops  are  well  lighted  by  gas.  lliere  arc  two  parish 
chnrclies,  and  eif,'lit  cliaptds  for  dissenlers.  The  ministers 
of  the  two  churches  have  each  a  stipend  of  about  30ti/.  a 
year.  The  stipends  of  the  dissenting  ministers  amount  to 
from  about  100/.  to  150/.  each:  1 000  famdies  attend  the 
two  established  churches,  and  about  'UU  the  dissenting 
^aflOS  of  wenUp.  Neither  tlie  ohnrches  nor  ehapela  have 
any  aittiagak  A  thirt  ehweh  is  aboat  to  be  eraef ed. 
St.  Michaera  church-yard  eontaina  a  great  number  of  in- 
teresting monuments:  among  which  ts  an  elegant  mau- 
soleum, erected  bv  subscription  to  the  nu-mory  of  the  jioct 
Burns,  whoso  remains  are  deposited  in  a  vault  beneath. 
A  handsome  piece  of  marble  ?.ruljiture,  exef.iu-d  bv  Turiie- 
rvlli,  representing  the  genius  of  Scotland  linding  the  j  oet 
at  the  plough,  and  throwing  her  in^iring  manlla  over  binii 
adorns  the  monument 

In  the  middle  of  High  Street  is  Mid  Steeple,  where  the 
meelingsof  the  town<eo^nefl  are  held;  ard  appoaita  to  it 
ilttifMMrKBli,forthatBMtageftbeaetenhMorporaicd 
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tmr^-'*.  Tn  ITOC  A  town-hoUie  was  built  III  IStyt county 
gaol  and  court-hous*  were  erected,  the  latter  of  which  is 
now  convcrteil  into  a  hriik-well.  The  present  court-house 
is  an  elegant  and  cunitiaxliotM  building,  having  a  oomtnu- 
nication  with  the  prison  l)y  a  vuultwl  passage  under  the 
atreet.  An  academy  stands  in  a  large  and  spacious  area. 
Tbe  tbeatie  and  aasetnbly-roums  are  neat  and  convenient 
buildtngi.  On  tbe  wtttbpeMt  tide  of  tbe  town  ia  an  infir- 
muf  uid  lunatic  uftm  itr  this  tad  the  aeii^ibouring 
eoontf,  fbunded  in  1787:  (heanmnlapeiidiliiM  k  about 
1200/.;  the  averwe  nmnber  of  patients  ebont  SO.  Tbeie  i« 
also  an  hospital  for  affcil  persons  nnd  orphans,  and  a  dis- 
uea&af)'.  A  large  and  handsome  lunatic  asylum  is  now 
ouilding  by  tbe  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Crichton,  of  Friar's 
Car«p.  In  Quewnsberry  Square,  whii-h  i«  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  a  handsome  Done  column  was  erected  in  1  Tf'O  to 
aommemorate  the  virtues  of  Charles  duke  of  Queen»berry. 

The  prosperity  of  the  town  depmde  very  much  on  the 
vaigbbewiiiK  country,  there  being  no  rateiHive  nuBuOe- 
tnne.  HoiMry,  unning,  and  baakeHniltiiig^Mdelw  tbe 
vmavheitaM  of  h«t%dog%  and  aboe^m  eemid  on  tea 
eonNdereble  extent  Hm  ontjr  tva«1«  of  importMiee  n  tbat 
of  pork,  of  which  many  thousand  carcases  are  istAd  unnually 
during  ibo  seaion.  The  principal  exjiorts  are  woitl,  free- 
stone, grain.  iKi^at  .es,  ana  live  ntork,  particularly  sheep. 
The  imports  are  wood,  wme,  slate,  lime,  cuals,  and  iron, 
The  number  nf  vessel*  belonging  to  the  port  of  Dumfries, 
including  the  creek  of  Annan,  amoimts  to  about  84,  the 
talal  buroen  of  which  is  5783  ton^^.  About  lb  iir  18  of 
tfaeoi  we  Ibiejgn  wnele,  ehiefly  employed  in  bringing 
tkiber  flom  Aneriaa.  The  odwr*  are  coastem,  plying  to 
Liverpool  and  the  porU  of  Cnmbetland.  A  iteempveasel 

!>1{e8  weekly  between  this  port  and  liverpoa).  A  market  is 
icM  weekl}  ^  ii  Winlncsday.  Tim  l  iwn  is  froverned  by  a 
provost,  three  biullies,  dean  and  treasurer,  12  counciUors, 
and  M  VM.  deacons  of  tradea,  in  ill  Sft.  Tha  ivmiae  «f  the 
town  IS  about  2UU0/.  annually. 

Dumfries  is  a  royal  burgh,  and  unites  with  Annan,  Loch- 
Baben,  Sanquhar,  and  Kirkcudbright,  in  retuminj;  a  mem- 
ber to  parliament.  Beaidea  the  quarter- sessions,  the  circuit 
courts  Jbr  tbe  sonthenk  dHtrietsof  Scotland  are  held  here 
twice  a  yw.  Hie  fopdirtioli  of  die  burgh  and  parish  in 
1821  was  and  in  tbe  census  of  1831  there  was  an 

increase  of  554.  Since  then  tbe  population  is  suppoaed  to 
have  decreased.  The  spasmodic  cholera  was  very  fatal  hero 
in  ls:}-2:  837  cases  were  officially  reported,  and  of  these 
■ill  died.  Maxwelltown,  which  is  aitui'i  ri  ri;i  the  opposite 
mde  of  the  river,  may  very  properly  be  saui  to  furm  a  oart 
of  Dumfries:  together  they  contain  about  1 3,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  number  of  families  in  tbe  parish  of  Dumfries 
is  2599,  of  which  248  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  1170  in  tnda*  ■annflwtmea,  and  baadiocaft.  The 
nnmber  ef  alaelBis  Ibr  Ham  baigh  in  IBSI  was  4M.  Tbe 
Mor  are  relieTed  on  tbe  plan  recommended  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Chalners.  Hie  ftmds  are  raised  by  voluntary  oontri- 
Itulion,  and  not  by  assessnunt.  Visitors  make  advances  to 
tl»«  poor,  and  meet  once  a  wttk  to  receive  l>aek  their  ad- 
vances from  the  treasurer  and  to  deliberate  a-s  to  applicnnts. 
In  this  wav  about  liiHil.  is  expended  annually.  'J  he  name 
of  Dumfnes,  it  is  supposed,  was  derived  from  the  Gaelic 
words  diun,  a  fortified  hill,  and  pretu,  shrubs  or  brushwood. 
AltlMNlgh  it  is  a  town  of  great  antiquitv,  there  is  no  au- 
tbentte  ieeotd  ef  an  earlier  date  than  tna  begiiiniBg  of  tbe 
thirteenth  century,  wbm  a  aenaitary  «aa  ereetcd  fbr 
Franciscan  friars.  In  thii  BlBnastetv  the  Comyns  were 
slain  by  Bruce,  aided  by  Roger  Kirkpatrick  and  James 
L.tiiUay,  in  1305.  For  the  convenience  of  this  religious 
li  <o>,f,  a  luiilge  of  thirteen  arches  was  erected  across  the 
Niih:  of  these  only  seven  now  remain.  A  stronj^  c.Tstle  is 
mid  to  have  been  founded  here  in  the  twelfth  century,  of 
which  there  is  now  not  a  restige.  Like  most  other  towna, 
it  was  entered  and  gnarded  by  four  ports,  independent  of 
jnltmor  gate*.  Some  ef  these  were  eenstmcted  in  the  form 
«f  a  portenllii,  mnnounted  with  a  tower.  Dumfries  was 
twice  bomt  Iqr  the  English;  onee  in  6m»  middle  of  tfae^ 
Ihirteenih  century,  and  again  in  IS.in.  Queen  Marr  and 
her  privy  council  came  here  to  ratify  a  peace  with  England 
in  15G3.  About  two  years  afterwaru.  some  disaffected 
not>lcmen  raised  a  force,  against  which  Mary  advanced  ait 
army  of  i8,oc»u  men.  The»e  noUse  Aid  laBnglani^  and 
the  castle  soon  surrendered. 
bi«7tl«a 


under  the  Earl  of  Sam  and  Lard  fieroiia.  JanaiVL,ia 

passing  through  the  town  in  1817,  praentad  the  trades  af 

the  burgli  with  a  small  silver  gun,  to  be  awarded  from  time 
to  lime  to  the  be<it  niiuksmati.  In  1706  the  articles  of 
union  were  burnt  at  the  market  cross  by  a  party  of  Camero- 
uians,  wiio  entered  the  town  fur  ihis  purpftso,  and  were 
joined  by  many  of  the  inhabitant*.  In  17A.'>  the  tii»n  suf- 
fered much  from  Prince  Charles's  army  on  its  return  from 
England.  The  view  u]^  tbe  Nith  is  varied  and  beautiful, 
and  the  town  bas  in  its  vicinity  several  neat  villas  and 
venendtle  buildings,  ameng  which  Tcrroglcs,  Dalswinton, 
Castle  D^kea.  Caerlaveraek  Cftstle»  Linduden  Abber,  and 
Newabbey  deserve  particular  mention.  (Pi(iur«  ftfuvm- 
fries  und  id  Enviroru,  by  John  M'Diamiid,  E-q  ;  The 
Nfff  •^tttti  ftical  Account  of  ScolLutd;  C  unmumcatimt 
from  Dittn/neit.) 

DUMFRIESSHIRE  is  a  ^outlieTTi  county  of  Scotlnnd, 
lying  between  55"  i'  and  sri"  n'  N.  lat.  and  between  39' 
and  5.1'  W.  long,  from  London.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Solway  Frith  and  Cumberland,  on  the 
nanb  by  tbie  eoanties  of  Lanark.  Paebles.  and  Selkirk, 
en  the  east  by  Roxburgh,  and  on  tba  wait  by  Kirk- 
cudbright and  Ayr.  Its  form  is  irregularly  ellipsoidal: 
the  greater  diameter,  from  Liddel  Mount  to  Contoncone 
I  Hill,  inca-sures  alxiut  50  miles;  the  lesser  diameter,  from 
■  the  Solway  to  Loch  Omig,  about  32  miles.  The  circuit 
'  of  the  c<uinty,  i'XrUi>i\e  nf  iho  a'-stuaries  itf  the  Nilh, 
Lochar,  Annan,  and  Sark,  is  about  174  niilos.  Tlie 
superficial  area  measures  1263  square  miles,  or  8U6.3.'Q 
English  statute  acres.  The  county  was  formerly  divided 
into  three  districts,  viz.,  Annandale,  Eskdole,  and  Nilhs- 
dale,  each  oomprebending  a  portion  of  territwy  which  Ml 
within  the  basms  of  the  three  riTen  alter  which  they 
are  named;  E.sk  on  the  ea.st,  Nith  oil  the  wot,  and  .Xniian 
in  the  centre  of  tbe  county,  in  is.il  tlie  population  was 
73,770.  Conaidenbia  nmnoan  amigrata  toAmariea  anA 
other  places. 

Sur/ticf,  Hi/iJnjf^rraphy,  and  Cammunieaiioru. — The  sur- 
face of  the  county  is  very  irregular.  About  half  of  it  is 
mountainoUkasmall  part  is  on  tlie  sea-coast,  and  ana-third 
midland*  aonsiMing  of  low  hills,  ridges,  and  vales. 

HartlUI.  dm  liKheet  mountain  in  the  county,  is  3300  feet 
above  the  levd  of  the  sea ;  Lowiher,  near  Lcndhilis.  3130 ; 
Black  Lare,  bordering  on  Avrshire,  -2^90 ;  Ettriefc  Pen,  m 
Evkdale  ^Ii  ;ir.  -.'-220;  Quci-n^-beiry  Hilt,  JUO:  Cairn  Kin- 
now,  near  Drumlanri(?,  2180  ;  Wvip  Hill,  m  Ewes,  ib36; 
Holehouse  lldl,  1  jUD  ;  Knockcratg.  1400;  LbH^wIbI  Hill. 
12l)U;  and  Burnswark,  740  feet. 

Ill  the  vicMiity  of  Lochmabcn  are  nine  lakes  or  locl.>. 
five  of  which  are  of  considerable  lise.  The  antient  royal 
eastle  of  that  name  stands  upon  a  Tory  narrow  peninsula 
on  tha  aonth-eut  aide  of  the  aaatta4Bnl^  which  ia  thiae 
miles  in  dreomlbNoea.  Some  years  ago  acanal  was  pto» 
jected  between  this  hike  and  the  Solway  Frith,  which,  if 
executed,  would  be  attended  with  incalculable  advantages 
to  tbe  whole  district  of  Annandale.  It  is  asserted  that  aix- 
icon  different  kinds  of  fish  fit  for  the  table  are  found  in  the 
laken  of  b>chmaben,  and  that  the  Vcndace,  a  very  delicious 
fisb,  which  m  appearance  bcara  some  rescmbkiice  lo  the 
herring,  i.s  peculiar  to  the  large  lake.  Tlie  mountain  lak« 
called  Loch  Skeen.  situated  near  the  head  of  Bfoflat 
Water,  is  1300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  aboat  1 
miles  in  eireamlbmeab  This  lake  fbeda  tha  waU-knawn 
eaaeada  ealtod  the  Gray  Mare'a  Tul,  and  is  waU  MoclMd 
with  delicate  trout  of  a  tniT:-  .izo.  Jheta  era  saveiml  other 

loclis  or  lakes  of  les^i  exicnl. 

The  principal  rivers  in  ihe  county  are  the  Nith,  Annan, 
and  Esk.  The  Nilh  enters  the  county  from  Ayisfaire,  and 
runs  in  a  south-east  direciion,  m  a  \cv\  winding  course 
abovo  40  miles,  pass^ing  -Sanquhar,  Thomhill, and  DumfineSL 
About  nine  miles  below  the  last-mentionad  plaea  it  ftUs 
into  the  Solway  Frith.  Tbe  surrounding  maantanis  and 
ridges  approach  nea^  each  other  above  wuialanrig  caatlsL 
and  alio  near  Bbekwood.  and  divide  the  vale  of  the  river 
htto  three  portions,  which  have  been  named  tbe  vale  of  San- 
r]-,i!i:ir.  the  \;dc  i  f  Ct  jm  "  urn.  and  tlie  vale  of  DumfWcS. 
i  iiu  ir.buiary  .-.treains  that  join  the  Nith  arc  the  Cloudetu 
Scarr,  Siiinnel,  Cample,  Corron,  Memxh,  Eiichan.  Cra- 
wkck,  and  Kdloe.  its  banks  are  almost  everywhere  beau- 
tified with  gentlemen's  seats  and  pleasure-grotmd«i. 

The  Afuuo  takes  its  rise  near  tbe  soureee  <tf  the  Cljrdo 
and  Taaed»  aamng  tha  mowntaint  near  tha  ioaaliam  of 
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liUtarksbire  &nd  Peeblesshire  with  this  countv,  and  runt  a 
coune  nearly  *oulh  of  about  30  milej*.  in  wl'm  h  it  passes 
Moflat,  T.-  cl.iii  '.ben,  and  Bndekirk.  It  enters  the  Solway  a 
little  beluw  ilie  royui  Imrgh  of  Annan,  the  siecond  town  in 
the  county.  The  tributary  streams  that  How  into  tbe  Annan 
are  the  Mein,  W»m|)hray,  Ksun,  Milk,  Dryfo,  Kinnel,  Ac, 
and  Moffat.  A  beautiful  rid^  croaaes  tb«  vale  of  this  river 
tnm  Kirkwood  by  Mumjthwsito  to  Mouat  Annan.  In 
tbe  bad  of  Um  Kiaml  Is  anek  enlbd  WiUnn*!  Lnp,  near 
which  plaM  WatlMe  eooemled  lunwelf  after  the  battle  of 
FalktrK.  In  Um  otbar  tributary  atreanu  are  aeveral  ca*- 
cadea,  well  known  for  tibe  gnnuur  «f  th*  MMMIJ  vhich 
surrounds  them. 

The  Esk  rises  in  the  mmt uHs  on  the  borders  of  Sel- 
kifk&hire,  rund  in  a  southern  (hrocttwti  abuve  30  miles  in 
the  county,  passes  Langholm  and  Canobie,  and  forms  near 
the  latter  plaoe  tat  OM  mile  the  boundary  with  England; 
3f\er  whioQ  it  «litaci  Cumberland,  and  turns  westward 
ihfwish  an  open  tmattj  by  hmgtmnk  into  tba  fiolwny 
FHth.  Thit  m«r  mmWm  in  ita  emnw  th*  liddd,  Tuni^ 
Wauchope,  Ewes,  Meggot,  and  Black  K>k.  In  the  vak  of 
Esk  It  some  romantic  and  picturescjue  scenery,  especially 
between  Langholm  and  Lonetown,  where  there  is  one  of 
the  most  beautifVd  carriage-drives  in  the  kingdom.  Tlie 
Kirlle  ii  a  romantic  little  river  that  enters  the  Solway 
Fhib  a  little  distance  from  the  Sork,  which  is  a  border 
stream,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  En«Uud  and  Scot- 
land for  some  distnnoa  befim  it  ontni  tbe  Solvny.  Both 
these  rivers  riso  ftoB  tho  hflb  in  tlw  nMgbboilrbaod  of 
Lswholm,  and  MmiM  a  aouthem  oooim  of  aboat  SA  miles. 

The  Locbar  h  a  noM  rivulet,  which  rues  in  Tinwald 
parish,  near  a  small  village  called  Jericho,  runs  about  1.1 
miles  in  a  very  serpentine  coune,  and  discbarges  itself 
<i:re<  t  into  tho  fiol«qr,n  fcw  nulss  wat  of  flue  month  of 
tbe  N'ith. 

llie  larger  rivers  ountain  salmon,  lierlin^,  parr  or  samlet, 
and  sea-trout.  Tboae.  and  also  flounders  ana  cod,  and  oo- 
oinonally  turbot,  iolos>  and  boRings,  are  taken  in  the  Sot- 
my  Fhtb.  Along  the  shore  considerable  quantities  of 
coeUot  and  mmoMS  are  gathered  by  the  poor  people.  The 
smaller  rivers  contain  piu^  porab,  trout,  and  eels.  Fishing 
for  «almnn,  filse,  and  sea-^trottt,  whiting  or  herling,  com- 
nwi  L  n  n  till'  Annan  and  Nith  on  the  iDth  of  March, 
and  clo««;i  on  the  25th  of  September,  both  of  which  times 
are  generally  considered  a  month  too  eiilv  The  fisheries 
of  all  the  rivers  of  Dumfiriesshire  are  much  iinurod  by 
sl8ko4Mla  in  tbe  Sdvay,  and  tqr  Mbnon  boing  Ullod  in 
tbe  spavninx  aeason. 

G«ano*bifda  of  various  Undi  an  wry  plentiful,  porticu- 
larly  pboaainti*  Uaek  game,  grouse,  and  partridns.  The 
woodeoob,  enrlov,  plover,  lapwing,  and  snipe  are  Mao  abun- 
dant. Moor-fowl  and  ptamngan  shooting  commences  Au- 
gtist  l'2th;  heath-fowl  August  20th;  both  terminate  De- 
rctnber  10th.  Partridge-soooting  c-ommerict>s  Se^itetiiber 
l»t,  and  that  of  pheas^ints  October  int ;  both  end  February 
1st,  Hare*  are  numi  iuiis  m  many  places,  nor  is  the  fox  a 
stranger  to  the  county ;  but  neither  the  red  deer  nor  the 
rapercailie.  both  of  vUeh  wore  met  with  at  one  time  in 


rhimfriOMhirBb  are  now  in  existoneo.  In  oomo  of  tbo 
moMoii  an  Arand  the  remains  of  tin  n%  oc 


which  fiinneily  abounded  in  tbo  ooon^;  but  none  bad 
been  seen  for  many  veers  nntQ  lately,  wnen  two'  or  Aree 

were  (li!M;overe<l  at  kaehills  and  havint;  been  protected, 
they  are  now  established  in  considerable  numbers.  Tliey 
are  supposed  to  haNe  strayed  from  the  hills  of  Lanarkshire. 

Roadt. — ^Tberc  are  no  public  railroads  or  canals:  but  the 
eountyis  intersected  in  almost  every  directum  with  turnpike 
and  other  xomU.  The  Carlisle  and  Gla^gow  turnpike  enters 
the  county  a:  S^ik  Ui-idge,  passes  thiuugh  Gretna,  Dor- 
Hock,  Annant  Dumfries,' ThombAli  and  Sanquhar.  An- 
other lorapike  to  Glasgow  paano  tfamicb  Gntns,  Eccle- 
f.  chan,  Lockerby,  Dinwoodie  Green,  ana  Beattoek  Bridge. 
j\  line  of  road  leads  flcom  Carlisle  towards  Portpatrick  by 
^\Ti!i:in  and  Castle  Douglas.  A  turiipikc-roaJ  extends  from 
liie  town  of  Dumfries  to  Edinburgh  by  Moffut.  Tho  roads 
in  general  haveoflat  ■  I;  n  in  .  ii  improved,  and  are  kept  in 
excellent  ord«»'.  Safe  and  easy  communieations  havo  been 
opened  through  several  parts  of  the  roountamout  districtx. 
A  continuation  of  the  projected  nilm^  fVom  Manchester  to 
Caneaster  through  Cunborisnd  and  DumiHeishira  to  Glas- 
gow would  be  an  imnwinn  Bdvantage  and  accenniodation 
so  tbe  popukms  and  mannfaeturiaf  twvns  as  wall  aa  to  <ha 
Itural  districts  on  tbolinft. 
P.  U  No,  655. 


f^-  >!  :fp^al  Character. — The  southern  and  lower  part  of 
the  county  consists  of  rt'ddish-coloured  sandstone,  wiiich 
becomes  of  a  lighter  colour  and  harder  quality  towards 
the  north.  This  may  be  considered  a  coDtinuation  of  the 
red  marl  formation  of  Cumberland.  Pnooadibg  &rther 
northward,  a  reddish-coloured  Umestone.  ineeeeaed  by  a 
coarse  white  sandstone  and  blue  limestone  iypeai|»  and  aPat 
tbsM  wandteateno  loek  and  printttnaMwrotainaennMning 
metallie  ovas.  Limestone  Is  worked  in  eaeb  of  tbe  tiiree 
dales  of  the  county,  particularly  at  Kelhciii'.  in  Ann.indale, 
and  Cloaeburn  in  Nilhsdalo.  A  very  reiiuirk  lI  I--  ujipear- 
anw,  and  one  that  has  ex<  rul  1 1  n^idt-rabk  .nturt  hkI 
speculation  among  geologi.<^t.\  observed  in  u  aatuUiune 
quarry  in  the  jMirish  of  Lochniaben  :  distinct  foot  marks  of 
animals  of  variotta  sizes  were  diseovered.  some  of  them 
45  feet  below  tbe  surface.  The  coal-field  in  the  west  of 
Cumberland  is  anpooaed  to  stietob  tbmu^  tbo  Solway 
FHtb  towards  tha  aoona  of  Gellowqr  and  uomftint  ana 
tobebwiedata  great  depth  under  the  red  strata  of  the 
sbetee  and  ndleys  of  Nitbsdale  and  Annandale.  The  oual- 
metaU  appear  forced  out  nearEecli  fi-rhiin,  Kirtle-town, and 
Canobie.  Several  unsuccessful  trials  by  boring  have  been 
made  in  the  low  country,  but  la'ver  to  a  sati^t  -i  'j  r\  deplh, 
and  coals  are  wrought  only  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
county,  Sanquhar  and  Caiuibio.  Tiie  former  has  probably 
no  connexion  with  tbe  coals  of  Cumberland,  but  is  a  part 
of  the  Ayrshire  ooaL  A  great  portion  of  the  county  is 
supplied  with  ooal  from  Cumberiand,  and  finnn  Lanark- 
shire and  Ayrshtta.  Tbe  old  red  sand-stone  appeara  in  tiia 
bed  of  dm  Annan,  near  Jardine-hall. 

At  Wanlockhead,  near  Loadhills,  are  extensive  lead' 
mines.  During  the  last  fifty  years,  47,420  tons  of  lead 
have  been  raised.  Frum  this  lead  silver  i*  extracted  in  the 
proportion  of  six  to  twelve  ouiice.s  in  tbe  ton.  Some  pieces 
of  lead  ore  hav  e  b«'cii  met  with  in  the  parisiies  of  Lang- 
holm, Johnstone,  Peiipont,  and  St  Mungo,  but  no  mines 
are  wrought  there.  Gold  is  occasionally  foimd  in  th« 
mountains  at  Wanlockhead,  in  veins  of  quiirUt,  or  washed 
down  into  tbe  sand  of  tbe  rivulets.  In  the  reign  of  nooan 
BUsabotb^  990  men  wan  emnloyed  by  Sir  Botis  Bimuer, 
for  several  summon,  and  eolleeied  gold  to  the  value  of 
100,00uf.  Within  tbe  last  (bur  Tears  two  pieces  have  been 
found  which  weiglu  1  n  ^pectively  ninety  and  sixty  grains. 
The  largest  piece  ever  iound  there  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  weighs  four  or  five  ounces.  An  antimony  mine,  dis- 
covered at  Glendiniiing  in  176U,  was  regularly  wrought  in 
1 793.  The  ore  was  a  sulphuret,  which  yielded  about  541 
per  cent  Tbe  vein  seldom  exceeded  twenty  inches  in 
thickness,  and  contained  Uende,  caloaraons  ^ar,  and  quartz. 
Copper  ore  and  manganan  have  bean  mat  with  in  aoiall 
quantities ;  tbe  thrmer  in  the  parish  of  ICiddld^e.  Iron- 
stone  exists  in  some  places  in  spheroidal  masses,  and  in 
beds  and  bi^  but  no  iron  is  worked  from  ores  in  the 
county.  Gypsum  occurs  lu  thin  veins.  The  rocks  of 
many  of  the  hills  consist  of  greenstone  and  of  greywackc, 
and  grcywacke  slate.  Floutz  trap  is  found  on  tlie  summit 
of  some  of  tbe  mountains,  aud  gonerallv  in  the  shape  of 
mountain  caps.  Boulders  of  granite  and  sienite  are  found 
in  various  places,  the  latter  most  ftequently  in  tbe  low  pork 
of  tbe  county.  There  are  sawwl  basaltic  or  whinstona 
foek^  tbe  dnestof  which  sn  mot  with  in  the  mounlaina  in 
the  vieinity  of  lloikt  About  a  mile  from  tbe  last  meik- 
tioned  place  is  a  celebrated  mineral  water  similar  to  the 
sulphureous  water  of  Harrowgale,  and  about  five  miles 
distant,  in  a  deep  ravine  on  the  side  of  Hartfell,  is  a  chaly- 
beate spring.  There  are  also  mineral  waters  in  the  neigh* 
boiirhiiud  of  Langholm,  Annan*  and  LMdmnbaiii  tud  in 
mia»  other  parts  of  the  county. 

Climate.— Thtit  part  of  the  county  which  adjoins  the 
Solway  Frith  is  low  and  warm.  The  mountainous  dattiet 
is  cold  and  bleak,  but  seldom  remains  long  covsnd  with 
snow.  The  whole  ta  supposed  to  bo  moist,  and  in  general 
mild  and  salubrious.  In  summer  and  autumn  the  prevail- 
ing winds  are  from  the  west  and  south,  and  in  the  winter 
and  spring  from  the  east  iind  north.  In  winter  the  cold  ls 
sometimes  moderaie,  at  other  times  severe.  The  spring  is 
generally  late.  In  .summer  the  thermometer  often  stands 
above  '[}"  of  Fahrenheit,  and  has  been  observed  as  high  as 
92°  in  the  shade.  About  46"  is  considered  the  average 
annual  temperature.  The  most  dreadful  snow  storm  on 
reoord  occurred  in  1794,  on  the  26th  January;  upwaids  of 
4000  Kheep.  besidw  a  number  of  black  cattle,  wen  da« 
abmodbylt.  As  much  of  tha  land  is  wet  and  destituti  «| 
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fthelter,  the  diinate  would  be  greatly  improred  by  draining 
and  planting.  Wowl  w  mmh  vtmtml  in  the  county,  par- 
lii  iilarly  on  the  lii^;licr  ndges,  bold  for  use  and  ornament  ; 
anil  draining  would  be  a  most  imporiant  improvcmunt.  At 
a  moderele  expense  not  only  Lochar  moss,  but  mtltiI 
other  eK^DHsive  trnrts  of  wot  and  mossy  ground  nixht  be 
drnincil  uml  converted  into  valuable  meadows  MM  toni' 
fleUU.  Than  urn  m  6m  beltt  and  clumps  of  tMM^  and 
young  )>liinUittoiu  whidi  Vf  thriving  well,  but  (hsir  flKlnt 
ia  very  limited. 

Agriculture. — ^The  soil  in  the  lower  pnrts  of  the  eountjr  is 
generally  li)!ht  and  sandy.    Alon  r  il;c  l   u    is  of  the  great 
n*er!«  nrc  conitdernblp  tracts  of  ncii  alia*i.il  soil.  B<'tween 
I'liiwald  and  Torihorwald,  and  from  the  Hook  to  LfH-kerby 
are  fii\o  fu-WU  of  loam  ;  peat-moas  prevails  on  many  of  the 
hills,  and  Lu  wme  of  the  vales:  the  mo»l extensive  mosa  is 
tlut  of  Locbar.  near  DumflriMt,  which  ii  deren  or  twelve 
miles  long,  and  IwliNan  t«o  and  thtaa  tnad.  Clay  is 
ftnnd  axteniivalj  as  a  mtb-atnl.  and  in  a  fum  jplaeea  aa  a  aoii 
mixed  with  other  substances.  In  Annandale  and  NKhsdale 
the  dry  soil  prevails.  On  many  of  the  hills  the  soil  is  natu- 
rally wet.    Many  of  the  estates  arc  freehold,  and  are  held 
imtnt'diatcly  of  the  crown.    A  considerable  number  are 
held  of  a  sul>ject  superior.    I.andsof  both  tentir^s  may  be 
laid  under  entad  for  wn  unlimited  period,  and  in  favour  of 
heira  jret  unburn.   Aa  the  right  of  superiority  may  be  con- 
veyed  without  ptnopert^,  some  gentlamen  hold  superiorities 
who  haw  no  prapartj  m  the  countf.  In  the  vieinitv  of  the 
owtle  of  Loennwlien  tmall  parcels  of  rich  and  Ibrtno  land 
called  Four  Towns  are  held  by  a  very  antient  and  peculiar 
mode  of  kindly  tenure,  and  are  transferred  simply  by  pos- 
sessiiin.  Tlie  j^roprietors  pay  a  small  fixed  sum  annually  lo 
the  (Mvlof  Mansfield.  Feu  boldinj;,  which  enables  iheowncr 
to  alienate  at  pleasure,  and  hubji-cts  hini  to  an  annual  pay- 
ment eoual  and  sometimes  superior  to  raek-rent.  is  rausily 
confined  to  houses  and  gardi-ns.    Near  the  royal  burghs 
eerlain  tracts  of  Und  ate  held  under  burgraf^^e  tenure.  The 
ownen  of  theao  pay  every  year  a  certain  »um  as  rent  or 
datf  ID  (he  naaiitialaB  of  the  burghs.  Xitbes,  or  t«n>ds,  as 
thoy  art  called,  ar«  very  li^ht.   By  an  aet  of  the  Scottish 
parliament,  dated  IRfiS,  a  fifih  part  of  the  rent  ^»as  directed 
to  be  returned  as  the  tithe,  and  fixed  as  a  money  payment; 
the  valuations  to  be  made  at  the  request  of  the  land- 
owners.   In  consequence  of  the  dopreriation  of  money  and 
the  increase  of  the  value  of  land,  the  tithes  are  considered 
exceedingly  moderate.    The  rental  of  a  great  jKirtmn  of 
land  ha.s  been  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  forty  ye.nrs. 
Though  several  landlords  have  lUely  made  eonsiderable 
ndoetima,  many  Ihnns.  on  account  of  the  ledueed  nrice  of 
produce,  are  over-rented,  and  Ihrwaut  of  capital  the  nimera 
are  unable  to  make  improvements.   Long  leaMS  of  small 
portions  of  land  for  huilditii'  nre  rery  common  in  villas^es. 
Farms  of  arable  lanil  are  pcnerally  let  on  leases  of  1 5, 
19,  or  21  years.    On  sheep  farms  the  ordinary  leuse.s  are 
from  9  to  13  years.    Vanous  forms  of  leases  are  in  use. 
Some  landowners  have  printed  conditions,  which  are  seldom 
read  or  attended  to  bv  tne  tenants,  ex«?pt  so  for  a"*  repirds 
the  rent  and  termor  the  lease.    There  is  a  kind  of  rule 

that  not  mora  {ban  one  third  part  of  the  arable  land  shall 
be  tmder  white  erapi»  yet  some  adopt  the  flntf'fidd  and 

others  the  six-field  course  of  busbandiT.  A  variety  of  crops 

are  now  cultivated,  and  the  praetioe  or  Ihnnera  with  respect 
to  rotation  is  various.  Some  very  judiriou.ity  endeavour  to 
suit  llieir  riitation  and  course  of  mftnn^etnent  t(i  (he  dif- 
ferent wiils ;  oihers,  by  altering  thi- rutatioTi  or  by  varying 
tho  genera  or  species  of  the  crops,  adopt  a  double  rotation. 
The  folhiwing  is  a  frequent  order  of  husbandry:  Ist  year, 
oats ;  2nd,  potatoes  ana  turnips*  the  latter  fed  off  by  sheep; 
3nl,  wheat  or  barley,  and  aown  with  grass  seeds ;  4tli,  hay ; 
Mh,  grass.  Oats  and  potatoes  are  culUvatod  mora  exten- 
itvely  than  any  oAer  orap»  both  for  home  oonsomption  and 
Ibr  exportation.  Potatoes  are  much  used  in  fattening  cattle 
and  pigs.  A  irreat  quantity  of  hams  and  bacon  of  the  very 
best  (jiialily  are  cured  in  this  ruunty,  and  sent  off  to  the 
LivcrjvKjl,  London,  and  Newcastle  markets.  The  very 
general  adoptnm  of  the  rulturi?  of  turnips  hn<»  lately  been 
one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  agriculture.  Bone 
manure  is  u-sed  with  advantage  upon  high  ground  of  diffi- 
eult  access.  The  farm  imulements  in  use  are  very  similar  to 
those  in  Cumberland,  with  the  exception  of  the  sickle,  the 
use  of  which  is  in  some  plaoes  much  laid  aside,  and  the 
aeythe  anhsiitntad  ftf  it  Hie  bonas  in  general  era  of  a 
niddto  iiisb  lad  ara  dm  Nndt  «f  maaf  craasiQfa  afdMbsBt 


breods.    Tho  quality  ef  the  cattle  and  sbeep  stocks  htl 
lieen  lately  much  improved.    The  (Jalloviay  l>rec<l  of  eatile 
mostly  prevails,  except  tor  the  dan> .  for  «  liu  li  business  many 
intellipt»nt  farmers  preli>r  cows,  of  the  Ayrshiie  breed  Ths 
sheep  arc  of  the  ClH>^  iot  and  black-fkced  hreed<«.  but  ibsfO 
are  not  many  of  them  perfectly  pure  und  unmixed.  JLa&> 
terly  they  Inva  been  oraesad  by  the  Leioes  ers,  and  whsra 
the  Und  has  been  dnined,  wbieh  as  usually  bv  ojien  cit% 
the  ofipring  are  fbvnd  to  answer  oMeedingly  weiC  snf 
make  more  profitable  returns  to  the  farmer.   The  naiiia 
breed  of  dun-faced  small  slieep  does  not  now  n]^pc%r 
in  the  county.     A  preal  niinil)er  of  |  igs  are  ke;ii  by 
the  farmers  and  cottars,  and  bacoi.  may  be  cgn^tdefMl  a 
staple  commodity  of  the  county.   Orass  lands  are  generally 
entered  upon  at  Whitsuntide;  and  com  lands  in  August; 
afier  the  removal  of  the  crop.  Tho  rent  is  pB)-able  at  Whit- 
suntide and  Martinmas  in  equal  portions.   Sheep  brna 
vary  in  aixe  fh>m  300  to  3000  OaMSb  and  two  shesp  Ibr  thnw 
acres  may  be  oonaideNd  an  traraaa  nmBber  of  aloek.  The 
management  of  these  ts  hv  ibr  the  least  eipenaive  branch 
of  farmii'.L.,  t!i mgh  a  i^oocl  deal  more  is  riecessarv  than  ilio 
shepheitl  and  his  dojj.    Arable  farm'*  exten<l  from  jo  to 
fiOU  acres;  many  are  shout  100  or  150  acres.    Some  firms 
contain  b.ith  sheep-walk  and  ara))lu  Unck,  aud  the^-e  are 
considered  ilie  most  converuent  and  |)roduclive.  Arable 
farms,  and  those  of  small  sise,  prevail  on  the  low  gtounda 
and  near  the  market  towm  and  ffllagee.  Ihom  of  lirger 
eoitent,  n4iera  pasture  great^  fmondssatei^  ara  mow 
distant,  and  more  highly  situated.  The  rent  of  land  varies 
according  to  quality  andl  situation.   Arable  land  in  a  good 
situation  lets  from  2/.  to  it.  per  acre,  but  about  1/.  per 
acre  may  be  considered  an  averaife  i  f  I  f  county  for  aral>le 
laniis,  and  At  for  sheep-walk.    The  annual  value  of  real 
property,  as  assessed  in  1815,  was  296,62  W. 

Most  of  the  modern  farm  buildings  are  commodious  and 
well  arranged;  they  are  eonctrueted  of  stone  and  lime,  and 
generally  covered  with  slate.  Very  few  are  now  thatched 
with  straw  or  built  of  clay  as  formerly.  Great  impro\'e> 
menta  bara  bean  alao  made  in  the  oburctaesb  schools*  node 
and  Ibnres.  There  are  two  or  three  distriet  flmnhtg  ao- 
cioties.  hut  no  general  ngricuTtural  a.s.Hociation  for  the  county. 
The.se  societies  haNe  been  very  useful  by  stimulating  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  stock.  The  present  depresM»d 
slate  of  agriculture  bears  hard  on  the  peasantry,  who  are 
inielligent,  frugal,  and  industrious  people.  A  remarkable 
difference  exihtu  iu  the  food  provided  by  the  farmers  in 
England  and  in  Dumfriesshira  ftr  their  labourers.  In 
Dumfriesshire  the  haymakers,  reapen«  Isc.  have  oatmaol- 
poiridgOi  milk,  potatoes,  and  broth,  bntnoment  eicept  a  piece 
of  haooB  boiled  in  the  broth  to  give  it  a  rdish.  The  gray 
plaid  thrown  round  the  body  is  very  common.  The  popular 
games  are  curhnj;  in  winter,  an<l  quoits  in  suii.mcr.  ftlar- 
ried  servants  (generally  reside  in  a  eotlage  near  the  farmer's 
house,  and  are  furnished  with  a  quantity  of  oatmeal,  po- 
tatoes, and  peats.  They  have  also  a  cow's  grass  each,  and 
sunplies  of  money,  the  whole  supposed  to  be  worth  about 
351.  a  year.  House  servants  are  cn^sited  at  hiring  ikirs  at 
a  fixed  wage,  for  six  tnuntlis,  fur  which  period  men  have 
about  and  women  ML  The  people  ara  very  oeoaiMa  of 
the  benetts  of  edoeathm,  and  ean  aimost  an  read  oad  writa^ 
In  the  country  parishes,  as  well  as  in  burgha  and  larger 
villages,  there  are  parish  schools,  in  whien  not  only  the 
ordinary  branches  of  education,  but  also  the  classics  and 
French  are  generally  taught.  A  fbw  of  them  are  well  en- 
dowed, but  flie  emoluments  on  an  average  do  not  perhaps 
exceed  ,'.('/.  each.  The  poor  in  the  country  are  relieved  by 
the  miniisters  and  elders  from  funds  oollected  in  alms  at  the 
church  doors,  voluntary  donations,  and  small  fines,  la 
many  parishes  sums  of  money  have  been  bequeathed,  or 
mortified,  aa  it  ia  tatmod,  ftr  the  nae  of  the  poor.  The  greot 
evil  of  this  •ysten  is  oonstant  and  nnintermpted  puMie 
begginp.  the  only  remedv  for  which  would  lu'  to  nnf  ir^  <  n  - 
8idun<e  in  the  piirwiies  where  iho  poor  ,nre  knoNMi.  lu  a 
few  parishes  on  the  border  a  rate  is  Icvaxl,  and  ]  aid  in 
equal  proporiions  by  the  landlords  and  tenants.  Tlie  iiido- 
pendent  disposition  which  induced  the  poor  to  refrain  from 
seeking  parochial  relief,  it  is  feared,  is  fast  wearing  uuC 
The  practice  of  making  ^alt  by  fil.ering  ihe  Nea-saml,  on 
sleetch,  for  whioh  the  inhabitants  had  a  right  of  exempliam. 
has  altogether  oeased  along  the  eoast  rfneo  the  ramoral  off 
the  salt  doty. 

Mrtf^Om  moMtf  town  haa  throe  annuolty,  for  boxscs 
aa4  htaek  catUo,  Fekraary  Kth  and  Member  If 
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Ifjese  days  fall  on  Wednesday;  if  not,  the  Wednesday  after  ; 
^id  Martinmas  Wednesday.  The  last  is  chii'Hy  for  fat 
catiK*,  and  lor  liirui^'  surviints.  TIhto  arc  markfts  here 
also  fjF  cattle  on  Wedncsilays,  from  ihc  bc^inniiiK  of  April 
to  the  end  of  Deeeinl>er.  For  lambs :  Langholm.  July  26th ; 
Lockerbie.  August  Ifith  and  October  16th,  exreptins,'  Satur- 
day, Sunday,  ur  Monday,  and  in  that  case  on  the  Tuesday 
following.  For  ahMo:  LuiJ|holiii,  September  18th.  For 
tu  ps,  sheep,  lambtmavool :  Sanquhar,  July  1 7th,  if  Friday ; 
if  nut,  on  Friday  after.  For  tups:  at  Monat  in  the  latter 
end  of  Juno:  at  Annan  in  Rlay  and  October;  at  Moffat 
in  March  and  October;  and  at  Lockcrliio  in  April;  and 
Iburteen  days  after  Michaelmas  are  fairs  for  hiring  scr- 
mnts. 

Formerly  a  very  singular  custom  was  obsfr\-od  at  a  fair 
held  at  the  meeting  of  the  HfhilftUld  Rack  Eskss.  At  that 
ihir.  it  was  the  custom  for  unmained  pMSons  of  both  sexes 
to  ebooee  a  companioa  aooaidinx  to  their  liUng^  witli  whom 
they  were  to  live  till  that  time  next  jrear:  this  was  called 
hand/asting.  If  they  were  pleased  with  each  other  at  that 
time,  thi'V  t  oiitiiiued  toifether  for  lifr  ;  if  not,  they  separated, 
and  wore  I'rce  Uj  make  another  thoico  as  at  first, 

£)irt<i  Towns,  — There  is  no  division  of  the  county 
fur  pulitica]  purposes,  but  within  its  limits  are  four  royal 
burghs,  Dumfries,  Annan.  Locbmaben,  and  Sanquhar.  The 
natural  division  is  into  the  districts  or  dales  of  the  three 
principal  rivers;  Nithsdale,  Annandale,  and  Eskdale. 

lAogholm  is  a  well  built  town  dalichliuUy  liiuated  in 
tlie  biMom  of  some  pietureaqne  woodland  and  nountain 
scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  E«k.  It  consists  of  one  princi- 
pal street,  in  which  is  a  tuwn-hall  and  jail  in  the  market- 
place; and  the  villatje  of  New  Lau^jhulin  on  the  opiiosiii' 
aidu  of  the  river.  The  casllc,  which  is  now  in  ruins,  has 
oiiiy  been  a  .s(]uare  tower.  There  is  an  old  church,  two  dis- 
aentiug  meeting-houses,  an  endowed  school,  and  a  savings*- 
bank.  The  late  Mr.  Telford,  civil  engineer,  left  1 000/.  to  the 
Laogliolm  library,  and  as  there  are  two  libraries,  the  legacy 
u  in  dispute  between  them.  There  arc  also  two  woollen  manu- 
fketoriee  and  a  small  whiske]^  diatiUeiy.  Wedoaaday  is  the 
market  day.  Parish  population  2676.  A  han^teome  Oionu- 
nu-iu  has  lately  been  erected  by  subscription  on  I^ngholui 
1 1  ill  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  John  Malcolm.  The 
jrri iicijKil  nianiion-hcmses  in  the  vicinity  are  Langholm- 
iodj^e,  Broomholra,  Biirnfoot,  and  Westerhall.  Near  the 
oM  ojjtlc  is  a  place  where  several  reputed  witches  were 
burnt  in  the  lost  century,  some  of  whom,  it  is  said,  acted 
a»  midwives,  and  had  the  power  of  tlBOslignillg  the  pains  of 
labour  from  tlie  mother  to  the  £tther. 

UfliSUi  a  eelebrated  yratering-place^  atands  on  very  dry 
•nd  gravelly  ground,  which  faolljr  daeUoaa  towarda  the 
•auth.  near  the  river  Annan,  SO  miles  north  by  east  of  Dum- 
fries. It  is  protected  cti  tlie  north  cast  by  a  noble  screen  of 
lurtv  mountains,  litre  arc  elutjant  ballis.  assembly-ruuiiit, 
a  i  lr.irch  and  biir^jlicr  meeting  house,  a  subscription  and  a 
circulating  library.  Pansli  p  ipulaiion  in  lft.11,  'i2'21.  A 
weekly  market  is  held  ou  Friday.  I'lie  seat  of  Ra*;-hill»  is 
about  eifbi  miles  distaut.  Among  thu  places  iu  the  vicinity 
liot49d  flir  Ana  aoeaer^,  and  much  visited  by  strangers  for 
th«  purpoaa  of  recreation,  are  the  old  eaves  at  Newton  ;  Earl 
RaiidolphV  tower:  Craigie  wood;  BaUeraiK  rock  and  Un, 
and  Gray  Mate's  Toil.  The  eulpbureoua  water  of  Moflat,  ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  Eh*.  Garnet,  contains  4  cubic 
iiic-lic-i  of  nitrogen  r.is  in  th*'  ^;an  n,  j  cubic  inches  of 
carbjiiic  acid  gas ;  10  cubic  inrlicb  ol  sulphurcted  h\dr<igen 
gas;  and  .16  grains  of  sulphate  of  so'la.  The  clial\l)L-at« 
water  of  Hartfell,  aeeonling  to  the  analysis  of  the  >ainechu- 
niiat,  contains  5  cubic  inches  of  azotic  gas  in  a  w  ine  gallon  ; 
84  grains  of  sulphate  of  soda,  12  grains  of  sulphate  of  alumi- 
na, and  12  grains  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  aulphuteoui  water 
ia  found  of  great  service  in  scrofula,  ciitaDeottseniptioni,  and 
biltoua  oomplainu ;  the  chalybeate  in  diaorden  of  the  sto- 
inarh  and  bowels,  and  in  tlmae  oonneeted  with  load  and 
f^eneral  debility. 

Ix><  hmabeii  is  a  \cry  anlicnt  buryh  and  m.irket  town 
Mated  on  the  wc^t  sitle  of  tiic  Annan.  It  was  several  times 
plundeie^l  and  burnt  by  the  English.  It  consists  chielly  of 
one  broad  street,  and  is  governed  by  a  provost,  three  bailies, 
sdeSB  of  guild*  ntieaaurer,  and  nine  onlinary  cuuncillora. 
The  revenues  are  very  small.  The  town-ball,  under  which 
i»  the  jail  and  lockup-bou^e,  wa.s  built  in  1749.  A  band- 
aono  •ndaubsUntial  new  church  was  ereetei  in  ltl9*  It 
BMiSMaa  aleo  %  burgher  chapel,  a  subicriplion  libratjr,  and 
CndrndieiiM^  10«0|  39 of whmn anaWs- 


tors  nnder  the  Reform  Act.  During  the  winter  there  is  a 
weekly  market  lor  pork,  in  which  business  is  done  to  alai^ 
amount.  The  castle,  now  in  ruins,  has  b«eit  a  plaeo  of glMt 
strength,  the  fortification  covering  nearly  16  acroa. 

Lockerbie  is  a  market-town  situated  between  the  riven 
Annan  and  Milk,  18  miles  east  of  Dumfries.  11m  number 
of  inhabitants  h  1414.  There  it  a  good  parish  ehureh,  and 
also  an  antiburgher  meeting-bouse,  a  library,  and  a  public 
reading-room.  The  old  tower  was  lately  converted  into  a 
temporary  lockup-house.  Thursday  is  the  market  daj,  TIm 
winter  ww^kly  markets  are  principally  for  pork. 

Sanriuhar,  a  royal  burgh,  is  seatcl  on  the  Nith,  27  miles 
south-west  of  Dumfries.  It  has  a  handsome  churcli,  erected 
in  1 820,  and  three  dissenting  places  of  worship;  a  prison, 
savings' -bank,  and  a  subscription  library.  The  castle  is  a 
very  picturesque  ruin.  The  town  is|pivemed  by  a  provost, 
three  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  tmaoKr.  and  eleven  ordi- 
nary eounoQlora.  RevMNie  about  40/.  yearly.  The  only 
manufacture,  except  weaving  and  sowing  of  muslin  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  is  a  carjict  manufactory  at  Crawick-mill.  Parish 
population  in  18.3I,  326h.  The  town  about  Uou.  The  num- 
ber of  electors  of  the  burgh  was  50.  Ki  Eliock-house,  in 
this  parish,  was  born  the  .■Vdmirablc  Crichton. 

Ecclefechan  is  a  neat  village  on  the  Glasgow  and  London 
road,  on  which  a  market  Ls  held  ever^  monill  on  a  Friday, 
and  a  pork  market  weekly.  In  its  vidnitj  are  Uoddain> 
castle,  and  the  Tower  of  Kepeatanoe. 

Gtaitnoj  or  Oiaina  Green,  a  neat  snail  viUaga  long  eele- 
brated ibr  the  clandestine  marriages  of  lUgitiTe  lorers,  lii 
situated  within  a  mile  of  the  English  border;  on  which  bor- 
der 1^  also  So'.way-nioss,  remarkable  for  a  disastrous  battle  in 
tliL-  tnn>'  of  Henry  VIII  ,  and  for  a  snddon  and  OWWhslni- 
ing  eruption  that  took  place  in  1771. 

DivisinuM  Jor  Err!rsi(uiicul  and  L^^al  purpotet.  Tbo 
synod  of  Dumtnes  extends  over  the  whole  county,  and  also 
over  a  part  of  some  other  counties.  It  comprehends  flfN'« 
three  parishes,  forty>two  of  which  ore  in  this  eounty.  Tna 
next  court  in  authority  ia  a  noyincial  syne4  whtdi  eontisia 
of  all  theeleigT  of  the  estobliahed  church,  and  one  elder 
ttata  each  parish.  The  synod  of  Dumfries  comprehends  five 
presbyteries,  viz.  Dumfries,  Locluuabcn,  Anium,  IViiiioiit, 
and  Langholm.  The  nuinbiT  of  itK-rg)  men  wisliiu  its  Imiils 
is  fit'ty  four,  and  of  thc^c  lurtN-iiirir  are  in  this  county. 
.Prior  to  the  year  I7a(i,  there  wore  tliree  jurisdictions  in  the 
county,  vix.  the  sheriffship  of  Nithsdale,  the  stewartry  of 
Annandale.  and  the  regality  of  Eakdale.  Since  then  OBA 
sheriff,  whose  authority  extends  over  the  whole  couu^,  has 
been  deputed  by  the  crown.  H«  appoints  a  daputo.  «nd 
holds  omoe  during  lift  and  good  eonduet  The  SMrin-eourt 
tor  the  county  and  the  commissary  court  are  held  every 
Tuesday  during  the  session ;  the  sncriff  small  debt  court 
every  second  Thursday  throughout  tlse  \car;  and  thejlt^ 
tice  of  peace  suiall  debt  court  every  second  Monday. 

The  county  .-ends  one  member  to  parliament,  and  the 
burghs  of  Dumfries,  Annan,  Lochmaben,  and  Saii(|uhar 
join  with  Kirkeudbrigh:  in  eleclim^  another  representative. 
Three  newspapers  are  published  weekly  at  Dumfries,  the 
county  town. 

Aati^uititt,  Hittory,  Jte.  The  remains  of  Druidiral 
templea  axist  in  the  parishes  of  Holywood,  Oraitne^i  Esk- 
dalemuir,  and  Wamphray.   Near  Hoffkt  are  vestiges  of 

a  British  encampment  and  also  of  a  Druidical  temple. 
.\  Roman  way  has  cxlende<l  from  Carlisle  b)  Giailney 
lliroui(li  the  piiH'estriuni  of  the  .stalioii  at  I!urnsw-ark. 
This  •'\:iy  ;il'i<jrwar»l»  divided  into  two  branches;  one  of 
wliicli  look  the  route  of  Nithsdale,  and  the  other  of  An- 
nandale, They  united  again  at  or  near  Ciawford  ca»tle. 
Another  Roman  way  led  from  Carlisle  by  the  Station  at 
Nethcrby  and  Liddcl-strengih  through  Csnobie  into  Tevio^ 
dale.  Several  fertiflcationa,  both  of  a  drcubr  atid  iquara 
l>rm,  and  some  large  Rooaa  encampments  can  be  di»> 
tinetly  traced  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  At  Coatleo'er 
or  Overby  is  a  very  complete  encampment  of  an  oval  form 
supposed  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  and  at  Raeburn  fuot  is  a 
Ruinaii  camp  winch  prub.ibly  communicated  with  thus-e  of 
Middlebic  and  Nelherby.  There  are  rums  of  many  old 
towers,  vestiges  of  forts,  and  a  great  number  of  cairns  or 
burians  in  different  places.  The  most  remarkable  towers 
are  at  Achincas»,  Lag,  Amisfleld,  Robgill,  and  Lochwood. 
At  Dryfesdalu  is  the  most  entire  British  fort,  and  atBurns- 
vark-bill  neac  ScclefiMihan  an  very  disiinot  (amain*  of 
lUMMn  encampments.  There  are  many  moats  or  aniflcial 
monntl  on  WA  thfl  pMpla  an  snppolMd  to  hkTa netta 
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mako  law*  uid  adioiiiistcriuttioa.  Of  tiiMe  Rorkball  moat 
n^ar  Locbmatwli  ^mnof  the  largnt  and  moat  beautiful. 
Amoog  the  ntiqmtieB,  the  cross  of  Markland,  which  is  an 
octagon  of  solid  stone,  and  a  very  curious  antient  obelisk, 

supposed  to  l>e  of  Ani;lo-Saxon  ongni,  fuiiiul  iti  tlio  t  huich- 
\ard  of  Rulhwi'U,  aru  deserving;  of  notin-.    Tiie  laiter  is 
omatneiUi-il  with  C>;uu:s  in  rcla-vn  (lt-.irijitive  uf  siicrnd 
bistory,  uud  uiM:riWd  ]mrtly  Willi  Runic  wtd  partly  with 
Roman  character!;.    Ttic  antient  buildings  in  Nitlisdale 
are  the  castlu  of  Cacrlaverock,  Morton,  Closehum,  Torthor- 
wold,  and  Sanouhar.     In  Aiinandale  ara  the  castles  of 
ComkiBgan,  Hoadam,  Lochwood.  and  Aehineaaab  In  Bak- 
dale  there  are  aonie  remains  and  vestiges  of  the  eaatlee  of 
Langholm  and  Wauchope.    Gilnocliie  in  the  pariah  of 
Canobio  was  the  residence  of  Johnny  Armstrong,  a  cele- 
brated utid  jjowerful  bonler-chipftaiii.    In  this  j  -ii  i^li  tlu-re 
arc  also  some  \estiges  of  a  monustery,  wliich  v>^»  iullagcHl,  | 
and  laid  in  ruins  by  lliu  English  t-oldicrs  nf(i;r  the  hattlo  | 
of  Solway-moss  in  1S42.   Vast  quantities  of  antique  pieces 
of  armour,  nedalik  «ul  coint  hm  1w«n  fboM  in  the 
counqr. 

Hie  Betstme  were  the  most  aatieiit  inhabitants  of  this 
eoun^.  fnihetimeof  theRMBaiia»^IXunfiMHhiMfor^ 
»  Hurt  vt  the  Romn  prothice  of  TeleDtM  I^itakma]; 
and  after  the  Romeos  had  relinquithed  Britain  it  consti- 
tuted a  portion  of  a  new  kingdom  fouivd«<l  )>y  Ida  and 
the  Angles.  In  the  eighth  century  it  -m'  r  the  do- 
minion of  the  Picts,  who  dismembered  Gailuu^i  and  Dum- 
friesshire from  the  Northxunbiian  inoiiurchy.  Until  the 
reign  of  James  VI.  this  county  wa^  the  scene  of  many  battles 
and  of  many  a  fend  and  foray,  which  wt-re  ofleii  occasioned  by 
the  Jealouaiea  of  the  rival  chicnaiaa.  Being  seated  on  the 
boffons  it  WMi^  liable  to  the  incoiwooe  of  the  English  and 
taflvqaentpndelaijriiitfluei  lt«wlik«viietbebirtb-pUioe 
maA  lendanoe  tt  iiwl  n  Uie  teeoe  of  the  heiok  wtiona  of 
many  warriors  distineuished  in  Bcotttsh  hktofy.  For  a 
long  time  many  of  the  inhabitants  subsisted  entirely  by 
spoil  and  pillaj^e,  and  (he  rapine  of  those  frceljooterswa-  as 
intolerablL"  to  tlicir  own  countrymen  as  to  the  English.  Tln«s 
life  of  predatory  warfare  was  aficrward.s  cxchan<,'ed  for  vicious 
idleness  and  lawless  independence.  The  contraband  trade 
with  the  Isle  of  Man  prevailed  to  a  ^reat  extent,  and  the 
borders  were  for  a  considerable  time  infested  with  daring 
buda  of  smugglers.  In  the  rebeDioiUI  of  1715  and  1745, 
bnt  (eiUeularly  in  the  Uiter»  the  country  distriela  endured 
WMNIB  outrages,  and  the  ooutltjr  town  attttafaied  damage  to 
the  amount  of  4000/.,  but  in  1750  the  crown  granted  a 
dividend  of  2800/.  on  the  above  sum  out  of  the  forfeited 
,  estate  of  I»rd  Elrho. 

CDr.  Singer's  General  View  'if  t/w  A^nntlttirr,  ^-c.  the 
Cii-t'^'li  of  Dunifriet ;  New  Slatisttat  '  Ir       '  /  Srotland ; 
Jameson's  5/in*ra/o^ca/  Survey  qf  Ihun/riesshtre ;  Chal- 
mers's Caledonia .  limtOiMi^seiUmdi  CemaumUalian* 
from  Dum/tie$akirf  ) 

DUMONT,  ETIENNE,  waa  bora  atGooeva  in  July. 
17»9.  Hie  fiither  died  when  be  ym  veiy  Tooagi  Imwing  a 
widow,  throe  daughters,  and  ■  eon  (the  sabjeet  of  the  pre- 
sent article),  with  %ery  small  means  of  supjiort.  Tlic  mother, 
however,  was  a  woman  of  strong  mind,  and  stru^jgled  against 
the  diiBcultics  arising  from  her  straightened  circumslunces, 
that  she  might  give  her  son  a  good  education.  At  college 
Duincmt  a.ssistcd  to  support  himself  h\-  giving  ]>rivat0  lessons. 
In  his  twenty-second  )ear  he  was  onlaitied  minister  of  the 
Protestant  church  in  Geneva;  and  we  are  told  by  M.  .Sis- 
mondi  that  his  preaching  was  greatly  admired.  Jle  lef^ 
Gene\  a  in  the  spring  of  1783.  owing  to  the  triumph  then 
achieved  \sf  the  amioevaliiial  party  m  that  atale  through 
fi^rcign  intoribranee;  end  be  betook  biuMl^  a  Tohmtary 
eziloi  to 'St  Petersburg,  where  he  ai>sumc<l  the  charge  of 
the  Firench  Protestant  church.  He  stayed  in  that  city 
eighteen  months,  acquiring  fame  by  his  preaching ;  when 
he  wiis  invited  to  I^ndon  by  Lord  Shelburiio,  afterwards 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowno,  to  undertake  the  education  of 
his  sons.  In  Lord  Shelburne's  house  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Fox,  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  of  Lord  Hol- 
>and,  and  most  of  the  other  distinguished  members  of  the 
VThig  party ;  and  with  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in  particular 
be fonad  aslnnw  ftjendahbi.  In  1 788,  Dnmant  and  Sv 
Skunuet  HomiDy  nrited  Pnii  tagether.  end  It  wu  on  die 
occasion  of  this  visit,  which  lasted  onlv  two  roondl^  tint 
Dumont  first  became  acquainted  with  Hirabeau. 

In  1789  Dumont  maile  a  second  visit  to  Paris,  accompa- 
i  led  by  M.  Duroverai,  in  order  to  negociate  with  M.  Nrcker, 


who  was  then  minister,  for  the  liberty  of  Generra  and  th» 
return  of  her  exiles.  He  stayed  in  Pahs  until  tliebegiU' 
ning  of  1751,  and  dimng  thia  aaoond  visit  the  aoquatnlanoa 
prevkmsly  ftnnod  with  Miiobean  ripened  into  intimaejr. 

We  learn  fr>im  Dumonl's  posthumous  work,  entitled 
'  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau,'  (a  work  which  has  thrown  great 
light  on  Mirabenu's  character,  and  which  is  further  inier- 
esting  as  giving  Dumont's  views  concerning  the  French 
Revolution!;  that  Mirabeau  frequently  during  this  period 
availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Duinont  and  Duroverai, 
especially  the  former,  in  the  preparation  of  speecbee  and 
reporta.  These  three  al«o  eet  on  foot  eoQjointlj  a  pep« 
ealled  the '  Oouriar  do  Ftanmiea  ;*  thouBhllubeatt**  ahan 
in  the  oompoailion  of  it  waa  not  voqr  8n*<- 

It  was  not  untn  Dnraont'i  return  to  Biwland  in  1 791 
thai  his  intiruiM  V  nJ  co-operation  with  Mr.  Bentham  com 
menced.  [Bt;.  liiAii].  AdmiringMr.  Bontham's  talcnt.s  and 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  his  pursuit.^  he  r  iM  d 
lea\e  to  arrange  and  edit  those  writings  on  le2;islulion  ului ii 
tlieir  author  would  not  himself  publish  Tih'  ta-sk  w  as  one 
comparatively  humble,  yet  uaeftiL  Further,  it  was  a  task  of 
some  difliculty.  '  I  have  had.'  says  Dumont  himself,  in  hia 
preface  to  the  *Tnit<a  de  Legislation,' '  to  select  from  amonf 
a  large  number  of  various  readings,  to  suppress  repetttioiu^ 
to  clear  up  obecurities,  and  to  All  np  laamm  iraidk  the 
author  had  left  that  he  might  not  dacken  in  \S»  work.  I 
have  had  to  do  much  more  in  the  way  of  rurtailinent  than 
of  addition,  of  abtidgutenl  than  of  extension.  The  mass  of 
manuscript*  which  has  passed  through  my  hands,  and 
which  1  have  had  tod«>cipher  and  compare,  is  considerable. 
I  have  had  to  do  much  lo  attain  unitormiiy  of  style,  anrl 
in  the  way  of  correction ;  nothmg  or  next  to  nothing  as  re- 
gards the'  fundamental  ideas.  The  profiisenem  or  tibeir 
wealth  was  such  aa  to  need  onlj  the  can  of  an  «eoii«iiBiia% 
and.  being  appointed  atowaid  of  diia  latgo  ftntuna^  I  have 
neglected  nothing  which  could  imgnivo  ita  valtw  <*  help  fo 
put  it  into  circulation.*  (p.  2.) 

The  follow  ing  are  those  of  Mr.  Bcnfhnm's  works  which 
were  edited  by  Dumont.  1.  Tho'Traittsi  de  Legislation,*  3 
T<ils.,  published  in  1802.  2.  The 'Thtorie  des  Pein.  >  i  t 
des  Recompenses,'  2  vols.,  in  1811  3  The  'Taetique  dcs 
Assembl^  Legislatives,'  in  1815.  4.  The  '  Preuves  Judi- . 
cairea,*  2  vols,  in  1823.  The  ' Organuiation  Judiciaire  ct 
Codification,'  in  liiJS. 

In  1814  Dumont  bad  tetnmed  to  Genan.  hia  native  gtata 
having  then  teeovered  her  bidependenee.  He  was  elected  a 
mt-mber  of  the  representative  council  of  Geneva,  and. 
bavin  |(  been  appointed  on  a  committee  tliat  was  to  draw  up 
laws  and  regulations  for  the  council,  he  was  the  author 
of  the  plan  that  was  ultimately  aduptwd.  He  aflcrwanis 
directed  his  efforts  to  a  reform  of  the  nenal  system  and  the 
prison  system  existing  at  Geneva.  iJnder  his  auspices,  a 
penitentiary  establishment  was  erected  at  Gene\-a  in  ISM, 
on  the  Panopticon  plan  of  Mr.  Bentham.  Dividing  his  time 
between  his  senatorial  duties  and  the  pubUcation  of  those  of 
Mr.  Bentbani's  works  vbieh  haw  bean  named,  he  lived  a 
usefbl  and  a  happ)  life  to  ^  age  of  sixty.  He  dted  suddenlT 
ill  the  autumn  of  1  h25,  while  travelling  in  the  north  of  Italy. 

There  is  a  bi  icf  memoir  of  Dumont  by  M.  do  Sismondi 
in  the  Kcviie  Enc\ clopcdique,  torn.  44,  p.258 ;  andanother by 
M.de  CandoUe  in  the  BibUothC-que  Universclle  for  Novem- 
ber 1829.  M.  Duroverai  has  also  prefixed  a  aboit  notice  of 
his  life  to  the  '  ^uvpnirg  sur  Mirabeau.' 

DUMOURIGZ  CHARLES  FRANCOIS,  wasbofltnt 
Cambrai  in  1739.  Hia  fother  waa  commissary  in  the  army, 
and  waa  also  an  author  and  a  poet.  Dumouries  eafetMl 
the  army  at  an  aartjan  and  amed  in  Germanjr  durii^ 
the  seven  vears*  war.  Afker  the  peace  of  Vwen,  1763,  be 
t^a^elle<■^  about  Europe,  offering  his  services  to  «e\tral 
states  :  he  visited  Corsica,  and  afterwards  Spain  and  i'ur- 
tugal,  and  wrote  an  essay  on  the  miliiar)'  situation  and 
resources  of  the  latter  kingrlcvm.  Having  returned  to 
France,  he  was  appointed  nuaitcr master  gencrtU  to  the 
French  expedition  fur  liie  coiiuuest  of  Corsica,  1768-D.  He 
was  uftcrwanls  sent  to  Polancl  on  a  mission  to  the  confe- 
derates of  Bor,  with  whom  he  made  the  campaign  of  17/1 
against  Russia.  He  waa  afterwards  sent  by  lAuk  Z.Y.  OA 
a  oonildBntial  minion  to  Sweden,  in  the  nme  manner  aa 
the  Chevalier  lyBon,  eeunt  Broglic,  and  others,  who  were 

sent  to  England  and  other  counlrie  ,  inr!  'vho  carre>jHjndo«l 
tlirecily  with  the  kin^  without  tiic  inter^entujn  of  lus 
ministers.  The  ministers  however  became*  jcal  u^  ot  Du- 
mouries,  and  found  means  to  am»t  him  at  Hamburg, 
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whence  he  was  brought  back  to  Pkra  under  a  lettre  de 
clchet,  and  lodged  in  the  Baatile. 

He  was  released  by  Louia  XVI.  on  his  oomiog  to  tba 
throne,  and  nutered  to  hia  rank  of  eoloBel.  In  1778  bowaa 
amttoCborbourg  to  form  than  agnitnava] establishment 
eoniMetad  vlfli  the  prorosed  ittvaalon  of  England,  and  ho 
fbmished  the  ministry  with  plans  for  the  conquest  of  the 
islands  of  Jersey,  Guerjjscy,  and  Wight.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution  he  t<M)k  the  {Nipular  side,  and  became  con- 
nectcfl  with  the  Giroiidins,  by  whoso  interest  he  wa*  ap- 
pointcil  111. luster  of  fureign  affairs,  in  wliich  capafily  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  king  to  dei-lare  waraguinMt  Austria  in  April, 
1 79*2.  Soon  after  be  left  otfice.  upon  the  dismissal  of  the  other 
Oirondin  iiuniat«fa,  Roland,  Servan.  Clavieio,  &c.  Dununi- 
ries  had  aovbteoino  aftaid  of  the  rioleooe  of  th«  nrola* 
tioMiv  — fnuwirti  tlM  jMoUitt  hated  him,  and  even  the 
OilOMim  graweoot  tmmds  bfan.  Like  La  Fayette,  he  pro- 
fessed bis  attachment  to  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  1 791, 
which  the  others  had  pivcn  up.  Ho  withdrew  himself  liow- 
evcr  from  internal  pvihtii'-,  and  went  to  s<t\i'  under  General 
Luckncron  the  nortlu  rii  frontiers.  AlUrthe  lOthof  Augu.st 
he  was  appniiitcd  to  replsu-e  La  Fayette  in  the  command  of 
the  army  which  was  opjioscd  to  the  Duke  of  Brumiwick.  The 
army  was  di.<u>rganLsed,  but  Dumouhez  soon  re-established 
ordw  and  oonfiidenoe;  he  obtained  a  aeriea  of  partial  but 
brOliant  aueeeaaea,  which  efaecked  the  advanee  of  th*  Pnia- 


•HHw,  nd.  litUy.  ho  made  adetermined  atand  in  the  Ibreat 
of  Argonne,  whien  he  styled  theThermopylo  of  France,  by 

which  means  he  t?5ive  time  to  Kt  llcniiiin  iin<l  other  generala 
to  come  up  with  fresh  diviKions,  and  give  battle  to  the  Prus- 
sinns  at  Valiiiy,  Joth  September,  1792,  an  engagement 
which  was  won  by  Kellerman.  It  ia  generally  allowed 
that  Dumouhez'  stand  at  Argonne  was  tha  IB— MCf  laTing 
France  fVom  a  successful  invasion. 

At  the  end  of  O'tober  Dumouriez  bsgMl  his  campaign  of 
Flanden:  gained  the  battb  of  Jemnayet  against  tlia  Aua- 
trians,  5tit  and'fith  NoTomber;  took  1  Ltog%  Antwerp,  and 
•  great  part  of  Flanders,  but,  on  account  of  some  disi^ree- 
ment  with  Pache  the  minister  at  war.  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Paris  during  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  After  the 
execution  of  the  king,  Dumouriez  returned  to  his  head- 
i|U;irt<.';!i,  determined  to  support,  on  the  Crht  opportunity, 
the  re  establishment  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  under 
the  son  of  ].,ouis.  Meantime  he  pushed  on  with  his  army, 
entered  Holland,  and  took  Hreda  and  other  placets  but  being 
obliged,  by  the  advance  of  Prince  Cobourg,  to  retire,  he 
•i^arioneed  a  partial  debat  at  Neerwind^  and  again  at 
Lnnrabi.  Meantime  he  had  displeased  the  convention  by 
opposing  its  oppressive  decrees  concerning  the  Belgians,  and 
ne  wrote  a  strong  letter  on  the  subject  to  that  assembly  on 
th'-  ]  Jih  nf  March,  whicli,  however,  was  not  publicly  read. 
Danton,  Lirroix,  and  other  a)iniiiL-siiiners  of  the  conven- 
tion came  .successively  to  his  head-quarters  to  watch  tin<l  re- 
monstrate with  him,  but  he  openly  told  them  that  a  repub- 
lic in  France  was  only  another  name  for  anarchy,  and  that 
the  only  means  of  saving  the  country  was  to  re-establish  the 
eonstitBtional  monarchy  of  1791.  Dumouriez  entered  into 
aeeict  nqgotiataons  with  Pciooe  Coboiug,  by  which  he  was 
albwed  to  withdraw  Us  amy  unmolasted  to  the  ftontlarsof 
iFrance.  and  also  his  garrisons  and  artillery  which  he  had  j 
left  in  Holland,  and  wriich  were  cut  off  by  the  advance  of ; 
the  enemy.  Tfu".e  f.ivouriihle  fviuditiinis  were  ^'ranteti  by  | 
Cohour^  1111  llie  understandiiiir  tliat  Duinourie/.  slioutd  exert 
liiniM.lt'  |i>  re-establish  the  ronstitutional  moniirehy  in 
FraiK  e.  Dumouriez  retired  quietly  to  Touniay,  and  evacu- 
ating Belguiin  withdrew  within  the  French  frontiers,  where 
he  placed  his  head-quarters  at  St.  Amand,  30th  March,  1 793. 
He  was  now  amused  of  traoaoa  at  Paris :  the  convention 
passed  adeevso  summoiijQghim  to  their  bai^  and  iburccmi- 
niiseioRera,  wiA  Chmns  at  thefr  head,  oone  to  St  Araand 
to  announce  to  him  the  summons.  Dumouriez  replied 
that  he  was  ready  to  resign  the  command,  if  the  troops 
con.sented,  but  he  would  not  go  to  Paris  to  be  butchered. 
After  a  violent  altercation  he  gave  the  commissioners  in 
charge  to  some  hussars,  and  »ent  them  over  to  the  Austrian 
genenl  Clair£ut,  at  Toumay,  to  be  detaine«l  as  hostages. 

His  design  was  now  to  march  upon  Paris,  but  his  troops, 
and  especially  the  volunteers,  refusing,  he  was  oblitred 
to  take  refuge  himselfi  wUh  a  few  officers,  at  the  Austrian 
head-quarters.  Aprfl,  1793.  He  there  found  out  that  his 
plan  of  a  ronstitutional  monarchy  was  dimvowed  by  the 
allies,  and  in  consequence  he  renised  to  serve  in  the  Aus- 
Uiau  army  against  his  country.  He  wandered  about  various 


towns  of  Germany,  treated  with  suspicion,  and  annoyed  by 
the  royalist  emigrants,  who  hated  him  as  a  constitutionalist, 
while  in  France  the  Convention  oflered  a  reward  of  3V0,000 
firanes  fbr  his  head.  Having  crossed  over  to  England,  he 
was  obliged  to  depart  under  the  alien  act.  nnd  io<.k  refiiL;c 
at  Hamburgh,  where  he  remained  for  M-veral  vears,  and 
wrote  his  memoirs  aiid  sevenil  political  pamplilei.H.  In 
1804  or  1S05  he  obtulMi  d  perinis>i<jn  to  come  to  Kncland. 
wliere  he  afler^vurds  <  liii-lly  r<M<led.  He  is  said  t  t  huM-  fur- 
nished plans  to  the  British  and  Portuguese  governments  for 
the  operations  of  the  peninsular  war ;  ana  he  recciTed  a 
pension  from  the  Britisii  government,  upon  which  he  fived 
to  a  %-ery  advanced  age.  It  is  remarkable  that  after  the 
restoratiaia  ha  was  not  recalled  to  Ftanee  hv  Louis  XVIH. 
In  lilSI  he  wrote  a  plan  of  defbnoe  fbr  the  Neapolitan  con- 
stitutionalists. He  died  in  March,  1823,  at  Turv  ille  Park, 
near  Henley-upon-Thames,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  (Mi- 
m'jires  du  Genenil  Duinuurifz,  written  by  himself;  and  an 
article  in  the  Supplement  to  the  6th  volume  of  the  Bio- 
^raiJuf  de*  Conttmpormiu,  whieh  ■seniB  MAf  and  sdhoriy 
written.) 

DIJN-LBROI.  [Chkr] 

DUNA,  the,  or  in  Livonian  the  DA-UGAVA,  and  in 
Russian  the  Z.VPADUL.A,  a  considerable  hvcr  in  Western 
Russia,  rises  from  several  spring:s  not  far  from  the  louroeof 
the  Volga,  which  flow  out  of  marshy  ground  in  the  IM%li> 
bourhood  of  the  Volkonaky  forest,  near  the  soutb-waatsm 
confines  of  the  pmmment  of  Tver.  It  winds  in  a  west- 
south-westeily  dueetkm,  nearly  praUel  with  the  Dnieper, 
until  it  has  passed  Vilepsk,  havug  become  navigable  for 
flat-bottomed  craft  at  Valiseb,  or  Velige,  above  Vitepsk. 
Thfiiee,  forming  the  boundary  hLtwceri  the  noveriiments  of 
Polotsk  and  Minsk,  as  well  as  those  of  Livunui  and  Vilna, 
it  turns  In  the  north-west,  and  near  Diinsburg  (lows  almost 
due  north  until  it  reaches  the  point  where  it  begins  to  con- 
stitute the  fh>ntier  between  Livonia  and  Courland;  frooi 
that  point  it  continues  its  course  west-north-west  to  Diina- 
munde,  below  Riga,  whore  it  falls  into  that  arm  of  the 
Baltie  eaUed  tbeOulf  of  RifB,in»7°N.laL  Thaontin 
oouisa  orthalXiiia,faMlMiv«of  ilBwfaidiagi^itaboatess 
miles;  its  length  in  a  straight  line  from  the  source  to  the 
rooutn  ia  about  325  miles.  Guldenstadt  states  tliat  the 
fall  of  its  waters  is,  in  the  upper  ]iart  of  its  course,  one  foot 
in  every  20t»0  fathoms,  und  ui  its  ^Missage  through  the  lower 
part,  where  the  land  is  inure  level,  si.x  inches  ui  e\ery  I'dOO 
fathoms,  its  average  fall  bein^  six  inches  in  every  four 
V  ersts  (about  11  miles).  The  navigable  portion  of  the  IXina, 
namely,  from  Velige  to  Diinamiinde  is  about  405  miles  in 
length,  but  the  navigation,  owing  to  the  variableness  of  its 
depths  which  rangsa  fkom  two  to  Ibur  fathoms,  to  Ua  shal- 
lows, and  to  a  atnttom  of  loekf  whieh  ran  aanaa  ila  bod  just 
above  Riga,  and  tho  sandbanks  at  its  saoolh,  is  extremely 
difficult.  Slid  even  dangerous,  for  vessels  of  any  size.  Its 
course  above  Riga,  indeed,  is  not  practicable  for  any  but  the 
flat-bottomed  craft  called  Slrusen.  At  Riga  its  breadth 
is  about  3000  feet.  In  the  spring  the  isurface  is  covered 
with  rafts,  logs,  and  planks,  which  are  thus  fioate«l  down 
from  the  forests  of  Livonia,  Lithuania,  and  Semigalha,  us 
well  as  the  more  westerly  provinces  which  it  passes  through. 
It  contains  several  islaiMS,  obA  abounds  in  fish.  The  tribtt- 
taries  of  the  Diinagnaayaogmont  its  watank  though  they 
are  not  of  aAv  grsat  length:  the  ehiaf  of  thoso  are  tho 
Toroptita,  whicn  is  navigable  from  Toropecs  to  its  mouth,  a 
distance  of  about  60  miles;  the  UUa,  which  flows  out  of 
lake  Belove,  and  is  navigable  for  about  56  miles ;  the  Kas- 
plia,  which  is  navigable  fK>rn  Poritsch,  about  110  miles  from 
il<  mouth  ;  the  Ewst,  Meshna.  and  Disna,  the  last  of  which 
rises  in  the  government  of  Vilna ;  and  the  Bolder- Aa,  which 
flows  pastMittau,  then  skirts  the  southern  shore  of  the  gulf 
of  Riga,  and  ultimately  falls  into  the  Diina  just  above  its 
mouth.  The  Narofha,  which  joins  the  Diina  on  its  ri^it 
bank,  can  bo  isgardsd  oo^  aa  an  outlet  for  Ii^  Feipoib 
and  is  ftom  97  to  4t  wBoo  in  length.  The  basin  of  tiw 
Diina  comprehends  an  area  of  about  28,350  square  miles. 

DUNjVBURG,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  government  of  Witensk  in  Wi-stern 
Russia,  and  formerly  the  canital  of  Polish  Livonia.  It  lies 
on  the  right  bank  of  tho  DSna,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
ShoniUee,  which  flows  into  it ;  in  55"  53'  N.  let.,  and  S6* 
S4'  S.  long.  It  was  (bunded  in  1 277  by  the  Knigllto  of  the 
Sword,  and  while  attached  to  the  Polish  eiown  was  tho 
residenoa  of  a  bisb(^  voyvode,  and  fUtollMii  At  (ho  i 
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•ent  day  it  ii  bc^duic  of  great  mililary  importance,  from  the 
•trengih  winch  has  bt't.a>;ivei)  to  its  fortifloatums.  Diina- 
burg  coutain»  a  Grc-ck  and  um'  R-iuum  Citlu'lu'  riiurchf!.. 
•nd  a  »yiuijugue,  a  suj»|irc>»ed  Jesuiis'  collej;e,  and  a  popu- 
latioD  of  about  42uo.  It  has  thri>i:  TuirB  in  the  eottiw  w  tile 
jsar.  and  carries  on  cun-^iderable  trade. 
DUNBAK.  rHAUDUMiTOM,] 

DUNBAR,  WUUUAM.  h  wjipowd  to  haw  been  a 
gi  und»on  of  Sir  Patrick  Dunbar,  of  BeO,  m  Iha  um*  or 

JIudilin-t  .ii.  Tlv.*  Sir  Patri.  k  Dunbar  a  ^ottngor  Mn 
Gwige.  tciuli  «arl  of  March.  Ho  wa»  thus  aUo  a 
youngtir  brother  of  Georfc;i'.  clovinili  carl,  whowa.s  attainted 
m  an  arbitrary  manner,  oikI  hud  liis  possessions  forfeited 
by  King  Jaineii  1.  in  the  patrmiueiit  held  at  Perth  on  the 
lUth  of  January,  1434-5 ;  and  >t  appears  that  Dunbar,  l>eing 
involved  in  the  common  ruin  of  the  hoU*»-.  Incl  in  a  si::k 
of  jseat  dependeaoe  without  anv  patrimonial  uilu  ruuiu  o 

The  patn  of  eiDbUion  in  thubO  days,  and  tlic  ri):ul  to 
.vealtk  and  honeufib  was  the  church,  to  wlurh  Dunbar  was 
destinfld  from  h'm  earliest  years.  In1475be«as  tent  to 
tliL-  u;)i\er>l'v  cjf  St.  Aivlrcws,  where  he  passed  bachelor  of 
an-,,  111  Si.  .SaUator  s  tolk'gu  there,  in  1477;  ana  in  1479 
master  (it"  arts. 

Ho  nficrwarils  entered  the  monastic  order  of  St.  P'rancis ; 
and  111  the  habit  of  a  friar  travelled  not  onlv  thnniglumt 
the  louth  of  Scotland,  bat  also  into  England  and  on  the 
emtinent.  From  bis  writings  we  luam  that  be  waa  Aro- 
qnently  employed  abroad  in  tbe  11105*8  iMmee,  but  in 
vhat  canaciiy  doaa  not  preeiaaly  appear.  It  vas  in  ull 
likelihood  as  a  clerk  in  some  of  the  ntiaMroM  misnoQa 
dejipatched  by  King  James  IV.  to  foreign  eonrla.  Of  bb 
own  fidelity  to  his  royal  master  on  these  occasions  h«  enter- 
tained A  tolarably  hi'i^h  opniion ;  and  Jew  opportunities  es- 
TOped  of  liis  reiiiindin^'  the  kiiij;  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  his  forvice-t,  with  not  merely  distant  hints,  but  direct 
intniuitions  uf  the  propriety  of  a  recompense.  It  was  no 
doubt  with  a  view  to  this,  but  partly  also,  and  jxrhnpi 
Mainly,  to  iwnnnetatc  his  h%hiar  labours  of  the  intullert 
•04  fcnejr.  to  Nwatrd  bia  litemrf  iMtt.  and  to  attach  turn 
I0  tb*  peitDD  of  tbe  kinf.  duit,  en  tba  litb  of  Anguat, 
laoo,  be  bid  a  grant  Trom  bb  majeeiy  of  an  annual  pro- 
Tbion  of  I  Of.  during  hit  lift,  or  until  he  abofuld  be  pro- 
inoii  d  to  a  heiiofu  e  of  the  value  of  40/.  or  more  yearly. 

In  1  hi;  year  15IJI  he  was  aeain  in  England,  probably  in 
the  tram  of  tlto  ambassadors  wlio  were  sent  thitlier  to  con- 
oludo  the  neg  itiailnns  fbr  the  king's  inurriagc.  The  prepa- 
ration* tbr  till*  marriage  began  011  the  llh  of  May,  ]ju3; 
and  upon  the  9th  of  that  month  Dunbar  composed  his  poem 
of  '  The  Thistle  and  the  Ruse,'  a  rich  and  elefant  allei^ry 
in  eelebratiun  of  tbe  union.  On  the  nb  of  Jdareb  following 
be  eaid  mate  Ibr  the  flrat  time  in  the  royal  preeenoe,  and 
iM^ved  a  liheral  gift  as  the  Idnf*  oiTeiinig  eatbeoccasion. 
In  the  year  ISO  A  he  also  received  a  aiim  Horn  tbe  king  in 
addition  to  hiA  stated  pension  ;  and  both  that  year  i  nl  the 
noxt  a  sum  uqual  each  time  lo  liis  half-ycurly  aiiDvvnncc 
in  liou  of  his  'yule-gown.*  In  l.'io;  his  pen-iiun  was 
daublud;  and  besides  oecasionat  marks  of  the  royal  buunty, 
lie  hatl  a  letter  under  the  privy  seal  in  August,  ISIU,  in- 
oreaKing  the  sum  to  fruneore  pounds  a  year,  and  until 
he  should  be  promoted  to  a  benefice  of  I UO/.  or  upwards. 
Thb  allowanee  be  continuad  to  leoaivet  with  other  gifls. 
till  the  tine  of  the  king's  death  al  noiden  In  September, 
U13,  after  which  we  find  no  fhrtbeir  nettthin  of  l>anbair*s 
name  in  the  treasurer's  account,  or  other  lihe  reoorde.  He 
W  supposed  to  have  died  alioiit  the  voir  1 

Wbelher  he  at  la*t  ohiaiticil  tlie  threat  ulijcft  of  liis  de- 
sirp'i  (lues  ni)t  appear.  His  remaining' win k*  dj  not  flijw 
that  he  ever  did.  On  (he  coiiirary,  they  contain  many 
supplications  for  a  benefice,  and  many  lamentations  fur  the 
want  of  one ;  and  the  various  fbrms  and  charaeter  of  tbuae 
pieces  display  not  a  htile  of  that  fertility  ef  blvention  by 
•wbicb  Dunbar  b  dblin!i:ut;>he{l.  He  eeiwi  evcrj  t>r  rasion 
and  leema  to  eibaust  every  expedtont  to  rouse  tbe  king  to 
beelow  upon  him  the  long-cheriabed  wish  of  his  heart.  A 
singular  0110  is  the  poetical  add' ess  to  the  king  by  Dunbar 
in  the  pcr.s  iii  »f '  an  auld  grey  Itorse' worn  out  in  ilic  ro^ul 
service,  and  lu  the  petition  is  app^ndw!  Ilie  king's  reply, 
wrilleii,  as  il  heeiiis,  h\  Unnb.ir  Intiisi  lf,  m  tlie  hdjie,  no 
doubt,  that  tlie  kins;  would  adi>pt  it  as  bis  own.  la  modMrn 
Mbegrapby  the  reply  runs  thnat — 

T.ikj  .11  llm  I'll-)  h.ili'-,  0..I  IVjul'ir, 
Which  (d  mjr  aarAt  «ltli  Hrviot  iraS 


Tnr  h«n,r  titiB  nira  itiriitait  Ihti  yail^ 
Ad'I  >»i»k  iiiin  Ilk*  ■  ljuh<>)'*>  in<il*| 

Kiir  Uill^  niy  liiu  fi  1  Ui'.v  ititloit 
Tu  w'liiUr-Vr  H'*  il    I'i  illStCD,!.' 

Dunbar's  wrilin^v  nnv  ev'nrt  are  not  numerous,  but 
they  exhibit  an  ntnaxing  versatility  uf  ^t'lmis.  frum  trrave 
to  i;ny,  from  witty  to  severe.  At  one  time  And  liim  the 
sober  moralist  support m^'  (tie  weak,  instruriiti;,'  the  lu'no- 
ront,  warning  the  rash;  at  another,  indulging  in  all  the 
immodestv  of  licentiodHMMi  But  it  b  in  description  that 
he  shows  hb  varlotia  pewen  moat  ronspicuon<-ly.  Thus,  in 
hb* Golden Teraw^'tt in* The  Thistle  and  the  Rose,'  wa 
have  im  agerf  briuiant  and  dattllng;  In  tbe  *  Danee  of  tb* 
Deadly  Sins  in  Hell.'  the  eanie  ereattve  hand  «|iiie>ri.  *Tha 
Fe:L;ned  Friar  of  "Tungland'  and  'Tlie  Justs  between  the 
Tiu  K  r  and  the  Souter' display  the  same  power  of  vividly 
portraying  rliaractcr,  mingled  with  bitter  sarcasm  and 
biting  satire  And  in  the  doggerel  lines  '  On  James  Doig* 
we  lee  the  burly  wardrobe-keeper  pass  before  ua,  uAIMl 
*  Uls  (sag  (BIS  aU  Iks  ehsiawr  Khog.' 

The  existence  of  Dunbar^iirorlu  b  a  signal  proof  of  tlM 
immortality  of  real  mcriL  We  know  not  at  what  precise 
time  he  was  bom,  nor  when  he  died ;  his  very  name,  it  haa 
been  riiiiarked.  i.s,  with  one  Mililaiy  i  \i  i-p'.ion.  not  to  be 
mot  wah  in  the  whole  runiimss  of  our  hti-mtuie  fur  20V 
years,  and  il  is  only  aflcr  the  lapse  of  three  eeiiturii'.s  that 
his  poems  have  been  cullectcd  and  publi:>bcd ;  and  yet  he 
now  once  more  stands  Ibrtb  ae  one  «f  tbe  very  greatect  of 
Scotland's  poets. 

DUNBLANE.  [Pkrthshiuk,] 

DUNC  AN.  ADm  was  bora  July  1, 1731,  at  Dnndet. 
of  which  his  father  was  provost  in  1745.  Bf  the  niothei*a 
side  he  was  descended,  through  theHa!JaneM,f  Glene;*^;les, 
from  the  earls  of  Lennox  and  Menteith.  lie  entered  tlie 
iia\T  in  1746,  was  ttia<io  p<j~t  captain  in  [rr.Uainl  dt-tin- 
guishcd  himself  in  several  aciiDii*,  cftp«ci;iily  at  that  of 
Cape  St.  Vincent.  In  17f»r  lu- Ueeamo  a  rear  admiral,  and 
seven  years  afterwards  was  appointed  to  command  in  the 
Ni.»rtii  Sesa.  In  this  service  be  watched  the  mouth  of  the 
Tex  el,  where  •  laige  Dutch  fleet  lay  at  the  time  of  the 
luutiny  at  tbe  Nore.  By  abilM  manaeavring,  altliough 
deserted  by  every  ship  except  one  (Adamant,  AO),  be  de- 
tained them  until  ho  was  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  fleet, 
and,  on  tiieir  lea\ini;  port,  rut  ufT  their  retreat  and  broU'iht 
them  toaeiiou  al  Laiujivrdwvui,  \sik  ie  lie  captured  nine  sail 
of  the  lino  and  two  frigates.  Fur  tl  i-  ••ejMce  Alnural 
Duncan  was  created  a  viscount  and  rvveixed  lite  thaiik^  of 

fiarliament.  He  died  suddenly,  .'Viii^ust  4th,  lbU4.  By  his 
ady,  the  daughter  of  Loid  President  Dundos,  lie  left  two 
sons  and  suvorul  daughters.  His  eldest  son  was  created 
earl  of  Camperdowu,  al  the  eorunatiou  of  Wdliam  IV. 
His  youngest.  Sir  Henry  Duncan,  wm  princiiial  storekeeper 
to  the  Board  of  Ordnaiiee.  and  died  tu  183d. 
DUNDALK.  [Liuth] 

Dl,  NUKE,  a  large  f.eai  ori  town  and  jKirish  of  SooiTand, 
on  lliu  iiuilh  shore  of  li  e  I'mh  if  Tjy,  iti  the  shirw  of 
Furfar.  The  pun  h  c\;eii  1-  <»  inilci  along  the  shore,  and 
is  from  1  to  4  niile>  in  luea  ill).  Tlie  liiwii  is  in  06**  27'  N. 
lat.  and  3"'  3'  W.  loi.^r..  IJ  luile:*  north-north- west  from 
Edinburgh.  It  stands  on  u  uontle  aerhvily  rising  from  the 
watcr-ed^c  towanU  a  high  liill  at  the  bark,  callinl  iho  I^w. 

Tbe  antiool  Gaelic  name,  still  used  by  the  Hi^blamleia, 
is  Ail  lee  (bcoutiful).  In  the  Latin  annals  of  Hector 
B^K* :!i:u^  it  i>  Aleetum.  Buchanan  names  itTaodununi (hill 
of  till.  I  a\  I,  ami  in  several  aiitieut  records  it  is  variously 
ealUd  LXj'inl'',  Doiidie,  ami  Donnin  Dei.  The  place,  fioin 
a  tialiinLj  \iila;.'e,  Ueeanie  a  f.ntiiss  with  wallis  tfa^es,  and 
castle,  and  wa>  the  reside  ifC  <if  sc^eial  king?,  of  Srotland. 
In  various  civil  war*  it  .sullcrtd  atveitly,  andwas  repeatedly 
plundered  and  burned :  however,  it  always  speeddy  re- 
covered from  tlicse  disasters,  and  has  long  been  noted  as  4 
plaoe  ef  eonnncrcial  opulence  and  pnefierity.  When,  in 
I C45,  it  was  sacked  and  burned,  it  was  one  of  the  ricbert 
towns  in  Scotland;  and  when,  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks, 
it  wa-.  taken  by  Croiuwell's  officer.  General  Monk,  sixty 
'  ves-rls  111  ilie  haihour'were  laden  with  the  >pod,  and  each 
'  .vjldivjr's  share  was  6tt/.  Tlic  coiunu-rce  ot  Dundee  hat* 
been  remarkable  for  its  sucicssive  adup  ion  of  diflToient 
:>l  cculutious.  About  forty  years  a.no  h  ailu  r  a  prin- 
cipal article,  and  7000/.  worth  of  shoes  were  nniiuallj  ex- 
ported. This  trade  is  now  cxiincl.  At  one  lime  seven 
companies  sueeesifUlly  prosecuted  the  cotton  manufactuns, 
vbieb  wa^  sooeeeded  by  woollens;  hut  the  itcrmanenthf 
fcovcfout  eoniBMee  and  Uiidtf  of  IhiN  Utm  bm 
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Croduced  bj  th«  inwortMton  aad  maaufaaur*  of  Rus»imi  <  land,  m  tlw  Uiira  «if  Fif^.  li  mU«4  norlh-v«tt  of  EiUa* 
i>mp  and  flax.   Of  late  year*  the  bukine^*  in  this  branch  .  burgh,  and  34  tntlM  nurtu  of  Ihc  Frith  of  Farth.   It  m  3 


of  Inde  has  ^trntly  iBcrwaed.  Tb»  fabrics  are  cbiellv  of 
a  cwerw  dowriptioa,  w  mOtimg,  wfl-elolb,  &c.,  of  which 
lw««  quantitiet  nad*  fw  MfortttMOi  but  ftow  ond 
blmened  linem  mm  iho  WLtmrnJa  mtahetanL  Thirty 
large  B|iinniii^-inilli  are  driven  Of  tUtUUf  anjemploy  :i 
great  nunih.r  of  jH;nwn«,  princi|»al1y  eliOtlren.  There  is  an 
UDii  foundrv,  maclane-faMories,  several  sutjar-rcfinerics, 
raiiflli-  niaiiur.M'litries,  and  niudi  rope  mLikuia;  and  hliip- 
buil<l.ii>;.  In  1830,  Ihc  tutal  tonnage  of  vussel*  whicli 
eniurtsl  the  harbour  amouRt«Hl  to  182,513;  and  the  export* 
of  linen  and  hempen  gooda  were  to  the  amount  of  464,7.'}2 
tMie.  In  1632 IM  tonnage  of  veiaela  beloaginf  to  tiie  poet 
«M  3^M9»  ud  the  number  of  aaaown  empIoyeiL  32o«. 
N.ne  maeb  aw  <iDpIa|«d  in  th»  wbala-fiabiHrjr  9t  Qmn- 
bind. 

Dundee  is  tlic  chief  seat  of  the  Scotch  and  indcvd  of  lln 
Briiish  linen  munufacluro.  The  bu»ine!>^  •  omiuitnced  alxjut 
the  muldlc  of  the  la^t  century.  In  17-Ij  tho  impurtatiun  of 
fla\  was  only  74  tons.  From  that  period  to  the  present  iho 
amount  of  nnporls  and  export*  has  annually  increased  in  a 
most  U!tiunL>hing  ratio.  The  increase  is  mainly  attributed  to 
the  intro<luclion  of  spinning  machincr)',  by  which  tlie  whole 
price  uf  the  thread  le  now  reduced  to  lata  tiua  tbe  mere 
cost  of  iminning  by  the  old  luuidirbaaL 

In  IVSI  tbo  Dumbor  or  apinnioHniUi  worked  by  steam 
in  tbe  town  was  31,  ezelusivo  or  many  in  the  suburbs. 
The  present  niiraher  t.x<  i  < d-,  50.  In  the  last  txMisus  of  the 
county  uf  FDrfur,  ili<:  iuuiil)er  of  maleji  of  the  afje  of  JO 
and  upwards  enrjaged  in  llie  linen  manufacture  in  Dundee 
is  staie<l  to  have  been  33U0.  In  lb35  there  were  -^6,163 
Uinn  of  hemp  and  flax  imported,  and  tbe  number  of  pieces 
of  sheetings,  bagging,  sailcloth,  sacking,  and  duwlas  ex- 
ported was  618,707,  containing  about  ro,OOU,UUO  yards,  and 
wwptb  about  1.600,0001., being  conaidsmbly  greater  than  the 
entirt  exports  from  Inlano.  To  ahow  tbe  amaxiu^  pro- 
gress of  tbe  trade  of  Dundee,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
persons  now  H\ing  once  ikrmed  the  harbour  dues  at  4(iti/. 
a-year,  which  now  brin.;  about  lO,6(Ji)/.  (MaiCuUoch's 
SfaJi'licx  rf  the  liritiJi  Kmi  irr,  vol.  ii.  p  yu.)  The  Frith, 
opii  '-iiie  the  town,  i.H  two  niiKis  m  wi'liii,  and  is  crossed 
every  half  buur  by  an  enormous  double  steam-boat  uf  a 
peculiar  and  very  eommodioua  construction.  Tbe  danccr- 
oua  and  numerous  sind-banbs  in  the  a-stuary  are  avoided 
by  excellent  churls  of  tbo  aounding^,  two  lighthouses,  and 
several  beacons.  Tbo  ptoiont  docks  and  (luuya  have  coat 
SOOtOOOl, and  ftirtber  improvements  are  Kuggejited.  Baridai 
a  numborof  amack-i,  steann-r-.  ».nil  regularly  to  London, two 
of  which  have  engines  t*:i(li  ot"  i  jj  horse  power. 

.\  railway  commuim  aie^  \Mih  N^wtyia^  in  StMbnore, 

and  p  i-*-;ei  through  the  l>aw  b\  a  tunnel. 

The  town  eon>i-st.>4  of  a  spacious  market-place  and  six 

Erini  ipal  streets  dt^vergitig  from  iU  In  the  older  parts  the 
ottMS  are  closely  packed  together,  but  many,  especially  in 
tbo  tfottorn  auremity,  are  large  airy  manuons  with  orna- 
mental gardona.  Numerous  impravemonts  are  going  on  in 
tbe  appearance  and  conveniences  of  this  bigbly  prosperous 
place.  It  is  ligbtcd  with  gaa,  is  well  paved,  is  abundantly 
sujini.ed  with  spring-water,  and  Iuk  se\i  r;il  wl'.I  ^jt'ehrK  d 
rnuikcts.  The  finest  public  builditi^s  arc  liie  Exehaiitjc, 
the  Trades'  Hall,  and  the  Town  House. 

Bolides  a  good  parochial  school,  there  is  a  public  aca- 
demy eondurlcd  by  superior  masters,  a  royal  infirmary, 
a  dispensary,  lunatic  asvlura,  and  several  ineorperaled 
benevolent  uistiiuiions.  'Tho  lofiy  square  Gothte  tower  of 
tbe  apadoua  old  cbureb  is  a  oonapicuoua  obiect  at  a  areat 
distance.  Tbera  are  tbno  other  chnrebes,  or  eha}>eis  of 
ease,  a  Oaelic  church,  and  several  dissenting  chapels. 

Dundee  hjs  produced  many  eminent  miniittcrs.  At  tho 
Re:\/rmalion  il  wa<»  disiinguislied  for  iis  Protestant  en- 
thu>iasin;  thoui^u  before  tiial  event,  when  the  poi)ulation 
was  comparaiively  very  Muall,  there  were  ten  C'atliolic 
churcl)e>,  four  monasteries  of  friars,  gray,  black,  and  retU 
•nd  a  nunneiy.    Among  the  distinguished  persons  born 


miles  firom  tbe  sea,  and  270  foot  above  its  level,  eoanand- 
ing  magnillcent  aiid  extensive  views  of  the  windings  uf  the 
Forth  and  of  the  principal  hills  o'  the  south  of  Sr.j  hnul. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  King  Malcolm  L'nanioie 
founded  here  a  ^<T)  spacious  and  superl)  Hei:edii  -,uie  luo- 
uastery,  of  vtliicii  t.'io  extant  ruini.  wuh  those  of  lok  )>uld«'e 
and  custlu,  are  ubjecls  of  much  interest  to  the  antKjunnan. 
AAer  the  cehsbrate'l  lona,  or  IculmkUl,  the  abbey  churvb 
of  Dunfermline  wa»  the  cuinraun  cemetery  of  the  kings  of 
Soothtnd.  In  UI8  tbe  skeleton  of  King  Robert  Bruc% 
measuring  above  six  fi^  in  length,  was  disinlened.  and  n 
east  was  taken  of  the  cranium.  This  Abbey  waa  tbe  moat 
eminent  in  Scotland,  and  vaa  very  richly  endowed,  and  pos* 
seated  uf  peculiar  privilegOB.  The  Fratery  with  its  fine 
Gothic  window  still  indicates  tho  grandeur  of  the  original 
Iniildinss.  (Grose's  '  Aiiti  iuitits  i  f  Si  otlaiid,'  fol.,  voT  ii.) 
Tile  Guildhall  is  a  fine  huililni^;  with  a  lufiy  spire. 

The  town  was  moiL'  a  myul  burjjh  by'James  VI.  An 
exien&ive  business  is  carried  on  in  tlut  manufacture  of 
diaper  and  fine  tablc-lmen;  the  value  of  tlie  quantity 
annually  manufactured  is  about  800,000/.  Tbe  paruh  eon- 
tains  a  brge  coal-field  ana  cniliarie^  the  property  of  tbo 
E  irl  of  ElgiQ,  and  in  the  town  an  aavKtu  braweria«.an 
iron-foundry,  ana  candle  and  tobaoeo  manulbeterias. 

Dunfermline  is  the  principal  scat  of  the  manuf  rture  of 
tho  finer  sorts  of  linen  fabrics,  as  --hiriiiig,  dttniu.sk>  ami 
table  luieii.  Tlie  thread  is  sinin  by  machinery.  C)l  kite 
years  the  beauty  of  llie  patteriia  and  the  fiiieiie>-s  i  t  the 
goods  have  lieen  niiich  improved,  and  the  manufacture  has 
greatly  increased.  In  tho  coosiu  uf  li)31  it  is  stated  tba( 
JrtJU  males  of  tlic  ago  of  20  and  upwards  wnw  then OOS 
ployed  in  the  linen  manuiaotun  in  this  town. 

The  situation  is  picturaaqm^  and  tbe  houaea  are  inte^ 
roiniilod  with  lipunant  tieos,  over  which  thejpire  of  tb« 
Abhvv  cbunb  niea  to  tbe  height  of  ]  i&  Aet.  Tbo  western 
suburb  is  composed  uf  superior  houses.  An  enorninu§  meet- 
ing-hon*e,  built  for  the  celebrated  minister,  Ralph  Krskine. 
is  a  r.)nspi<.>uous  object  in  upproacluiig  ilie  town.  Time  me 
sever. il  lietiefueiit  uistiiulioiis  and  schools.  Olid  tHo  pubiie 
siili-i-ripUon  htiiaries.    The  streets  are  paTfd  ond  ItgblW 
With  gas.    r.ipulatiun  in  1631,  27,G^'i. 
DUNG.  [MAMifRa-l 
DUN  GANNON.  ITvBMil.] 
DUNGARVAN  [WAWtronD.] 
DUNKELD.  ■fPuiTiMHinx.f^ 
DUNKBRQUE.  or  as  it  is  not  unflvquently  written  by 
the  English,  DUNKIRK,  a  town  in  Finucc,  ( npitul  of  an  ar- 
rondissenicnt  in  tlu;  deparinieiit  of  Nord.    It  i»  ui\  ilu- 
about  1  jO  miles  in  a  .sliaigiit  line  north  of  I'aris.  or  J 65 
miles  by  the  road  through  Clermont,  Amiens,  Duuleus,  St. 
Pol,  Aire,  Ha/.ebrouck.  Cawel  and  Betgnaat  in  Ol'I^N. 
lat.  and  2°  -n'  K.  long. 

This  placo  is  said  to  owe  ita  origin  to  n  chapel  founded  by 
St.  Eloi,  which,  from  its  situation  among  the  sandy  downe 
of  the  coast,  took  the  name  of  Dun-kirk,  t.  #.  the  cburi-h  of 
the  downa.  In  the  1  Otb  oentiuy,  bv  the  fcvoor  of  Baudotiin 
or  Baldwin  III.,  called  Le  Jeuno,  Count  of  Flanders,  it  waa 
r-ii-erl  friini  a  mere  village  to  the  rank  of  a  tnwn.  In  the 
rcc*jrds  of  ihe  I  Jih  ceiiiury  it  is  meniioned  by  tlie  names 
Dunkorca,  Duiu  kerea,  and  Dumken  a  In  the  Mlh  century 
a  castle  was  buiU  liere  by  Robert  count  of  Flanders,  but  it 
was  dcmuli»lied  in  a  revolt  of  the  Flemings,  or  peihaps  by 
their  supporters  the  English,  wlto  bunit  the  town  in  l3a8L 
Another  castle,  built  in  1638,  to  defend  tbe  p<iri,  by 
Charles  V.,  to  whom  it  bad  come  with  the  rest  of  Flandcm 
by  inheritance,  has  also  been  deaoliahad.  In  lIMtiie  Sng^ 
lisli,  who  had  rendered  themselves  maatara  of  tbe  town,  were 
driven  from  it  by  the  French  under  the MarsbaldeThermes: 
but  II)  llie  follovuii'^  year  it  was  ^iven  up  to  the  Spaniards 
by  tlie  Irealy  uf  Lt;  Ciialeau  C'ambresi!..  In  1646  it  was 
taken  after  a  t.horl  siege  by  the  French  under  liie  duki'  of 
Eni;liien  (belter  known  by  his  subset) ueiit  designation  of 
the  Great  Cunde),  in  spite  uf  the  vigorous  defence  of  tlie  Mar* 


and  educated  here  may  bo    named.  Hector  Bocthiiis.  j  (|iiis  de  l.eede,  tho  Spanish  governor;  but  it  fell  again 


Fletcher   of  Saltoun.  Dempster,  .\dmiral  Duncan.  Su- 
WiU>am  Wallaoe^  tho  Earl  uf  Mar,  and  tbe  poet  Fergaimii. 
Dundee  was  tnade  a  royal  burgh  by  Wdlum  L,  in  It 65. 

It  re'.uriw  me  member  to  |  arliaroent.  Population  in  103 1 , 
45.33  j  :  a'  vrescnl  it  h  pmbablv  .jil.nOO. 

DUNFERMLINE  i i-i  .lionn  .  1  Dutuf.'rline,  and  ii^-iufv- 
iu^  fiict  of  tif»  ((rooked  mat),  a  town  aud  «uri»b  9i 


shortly  afier  iuto  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  In  1638 
Tureaa%  having  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  the  battleoftbe 
Downa  (bataille  dea  Dunes),  took  Dunkcrque,  which,  ae* 

cording  to  a  treatv  previously  conclttdeil  wiihOrumwell,  waa 

put  into  tlie  hands  of  the  English  :  four  years  af  erwards 

liiiij)  Charles  II.  nstoreii  ii  lo  l"r  iin  e  on  c.iiidition  of 

rec^iv^g  fifSA^  (9it»44^bie  sum  oi  money.  Louis  XI V« 
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then  king  of  France,  mnAe  extraordinary  exertioM  to  fortiiV 
it,  and  to  repair  the  harbour  ;  in  1671  thirty  thouBand 
in<M)  were  tinploypil  on  the  workH,  and  its  strenfi^h  enabled 
the  town  to  repel  an  attempt  iiiacle  by  the  EngUsh  to  bom- 
bard it  lt3'J5.  By  virtue  of  the  peace  of  tJtrecht,  the 
furtifirationa  were  rased  and  the  port  flUed  up.  The  mari- 
time activity  of  the  people  of  Dunkcrque,  and  the  num- 
hisrof  phvalMni  and  tiupit  of  war  which  they  tent  out  were 
probulj  Hm  indMement  to  the  English  and  Dutch  to  re- 
quire thcw  bard  eonditioDi.  By  the  jmca  at  Aix-1»-Cha- 
peUe  the  port  and  fbrtifleatimM.  which  tmA  hm»  purtially  re- 
Btorad  in  the  previous  war,  were  again  demolinhed ;  but  by 
the  peace  of  1783  they  were  allowed  to  be  restored.  In 
1793  the  town  wan  besie^^d  by  thu  allies  imdrr  the  Duke  of 
York;  but  the  victory  obtained  by  the  French  under  Ge- 
neral Houchard  at  Ilondscotto  obliged  the  duke  to  raise 
the  siege  and  retire,  with  the  loss  of  62  pieoeaof  cannon  and 
B  large  quantity  of  ammunition. 

DunkMom  u  aepirated  from  the  sea  by  a  range  of  downs: 
oiittwlBMtidbth«loirnlttnROundedbycanaU.  Tbecaoal 
of  Bourbourg  runt  westward  to  the  river  Aa:  the  canal  of 
Furncg  runs  eastward  to  Furnes,  andao  toNieuport  ud  Bru- 
ges, uniting  with  several  of  the  canals  which  intersectBelgium. 
Tiiu  t(t\Mi  iif  Dunkerf^ue  i.s  nearly  three  miles  in  circuit.  The 


alT,  ia  the  7tfi  Bdw.IY..  in  the  2drd 
mh  in  t51o,  fnA  Hen.  Tin.  This  eeremony  is 


eious  houses: ) 

Hen.  VI„  and  1  . 

alhided  to  in  the  *  Visions  of  Piers  Plowman,'  and  also  by 
CliaiHcr  in  the  'Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue.*  (See  Brand,  u't 
siipr. :  Ml. rant's  //ji/.  of  Ester,  vol.  ii.  p.  A^'J  ;  Blount's 
Jorular  Tf nitres,  8vo..  York,  1784,  p.  27C  ;  Dugdak-'s  M-,- 
ntu/icon,  last  edit.,  vol.  vi.  p.  U9.)  The  Uuninow  Bacon 
was  claimed  in  1701,  and  again  in  1751.  when  a  Urge  print 
was.enpavad  of  die  camnHniial  iAMl  tooik  plaoe  on  tha 


DITNN,  8AMUBU  ms  m  native  of  Crediton,  Devon- 
shire, where  he  kept  a  mathisnaCieal  aehool  tat  aeveral 
years ;  but  ho  afterwards  removed  to  Cbefaee,  and  occupied 

himself  in  the  wrnc  manner.  He  was  well  skilled  in  nau- 
tical astronomy,  anil  was  a  ^uod  practical  (ihsener,  which 
led  to  bus  being  avpninted  matlifin  it.f  .il  examiner  of  tho 
candidate^i  for  the  East  India  (.'onipan  v's  sen  ice. 

Hewa-t  the  author  of  several  ust-ful  and  int^cnious  papcBS 
in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,'  as  well  as  of  some  Mn^ 
rate  works  on  trie  practical  branches  of  science.  Ho  also 
pobUsbod  a  fidio  Atlaa»  which  has  been  held  in  aoau  oati* 
malioii. 

Mr.  Dunn  bequeathed  an  estate  of  about  SOl.  s  year  to 
found  a  mathematical  school  in  his  native  town,  the  firet 


strii  ts  art"  gi-nerally  brnad,  and  the  houses  well  built  of  i  master  to  which  was  appointed  in  1793. 


brick,  an<l  whitened  or  coloured.  The  place  du  Champ  de 
Mars  i.i  a  larf;e  and  fme  »iuare:  the  place  Dauphine  is  an 
oblong  uuare  planted  with  trees  and  adorned  with  a  bust 
of  Jean  Bart  [dart.]  The  fortifications  consist  of  the  ram- 
parla^aanoonaed  by  ditches,  of  Fort  Louis,  and  the  Citadel. 

Tlw  prineipal  building  is  the  church  of  St  Eloi,  which 
hu  been  ornamented  by  a  flno  Mrtieo  of  ten  CorinthJan 
columns.  Th»  great  tower  whieh  belonged  to  the  cfaineh 
has  been  separated  from  it  by  continuing  the  line  of  the 
Ruo  de  rEglise  through  the  church,  which  is  consequently 
much  smaller  than  it  once  was:  the  new  front  is  formed  by 
the  portico  just  mentioned.  The  hotel  de  ville  (town-hall) 
is  an  insignificant  buildkig.  TlMn  ia  n  fsngo  of  bam^ 
and  naval  storehouses. 

The  population  of  Dunkerque  in  1 832  was  24,937.  The 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  manufaeture  of  soayb  atarob. 
koot^oot  sujgpr,  cordage,  and  leather:  theie  are  nelal 
Anmdries,  gin  distilleries,  and  salt-works.  Snuff  was  for- 
merly manufkcturcd  to  a  great  extent  There  are  two  foirs 
in  the  year  for  linens,  woollen  cloth,  jewellerj',  hardware, 
and  pottery.  The  trade  by  sea  is  very  consiacrable,  espe- 
cially since  it  was  declarea  in  1816  a  flroe  port.  Tiic  har- 
1>our  is  large  and  convenient;  but  tliere  is  u  dangerous  bar 
at  its  mouth.  The  Newfoundland  and  Iceland  cod  fishery, 
and  the  herring  fishery,  are  prosecuted  with  considerable 
•pirit;  and  the  town  na  a ooMidmiUe  trade  in  Bordeaos 
irinea  and  brandieoii 

Dnnkarque  kaa  a  tr&mutl  de  prtmiin  imtUmeg,  or  onb> 
ordinate  law  court,  and  a  tribunal  de  eommem  for  the  de- 
cision of  commercial  disputes.  There  are  a  high  school, 
schools  of  navigatioi),  drawing,  and  architecture,  an  agri- 
cultural society,  a  learned  society  under  the  designation 
of 'conseil  polytcrhniquc,"  and  a  public  librarv  of  4000  vo- 
lumes. There  are  also  a  theatre,  an  hospital,  a  foundling 
hoMutal,  and  two  prisonii»  one  of  them  military. 

The  language  oommonlv  spoken  by  tlie  poorer  inhabitants 
is  Flemish,  but  most  of  them  are  also  acquainlid  vitk 
Franoht  wkieh  ia  tho  onliaary  langui^  of  the  pkue. 

The  arrondiaaement  of  Dunkerque  is  dividad  into  aafM 
cantons,  and  comprehends  sixtj  oonuDunaa.  It  had  in 
16.12  a  population  of  95,371. 

DUNMOW  B.\C  ON  A  custom  provaQed  at  Dunmow. 
in  Essex,  and  wa.s  oiisiTvcd  there  even  as  late  as  tho  middle 
of  the  last  century,  ot  giving  a  tlitrli  uf  bacon  to  any  married 
man  or  woman  who  would  swear  that  neither  of  them,  in  a 
year  and  a  day,  either  sleeping  or  waking,  repented  of  their 
marriage.  Brand,  in  his  '  Popular  Antiauities,'  vol.  ii. 
pp.  98.  99,  has  given  the  rhyming  oath  whiui  was  adminis- 
teiod  to  tiMm  upon  the  oecaaion.  Ihoiiartiaavoioto  toke 
it  bofbre  tho  pnw  and  eonvent  of  Dunmow  md  the  wliole 
town,  kneelin;^  in  the  churchyard  upon  two  hard  pointed 
stones.  They  were  afterwards  carrioci  in  procession  throu2;h 
the  town  upon  men's  shouUlers,  with  the  bacon  borne  before 
thoin.  Tho  register  of  Dunruuw  priory  attributes  the  insti- 
tution of  this  ceremony  to  Robert  Filzwalter,  a  descendant 
from  J  ugn,  the  foundress  of  the  prior}',  some  time  in  the 
reign  of  Henr)-  111.,  and  preserves  memoranda  of  three 
Blaiaa  made  Hbc  the  bason  priur  to  Ika  dimlutioa  of  x«U^ 


DUNNING.  JOHN,  Ix)rd  .\hsbnrton.  the  son  of  an 
attorney  at  Ashburton  in  D^•^lJl)^!lirl■,  was  In  rn  iwth  Oc- 
tober, 1731.  He  was  removed  from  the  Iree-school  at  Ash- 
burton, and  articled  to  his  father  as  a  clerk  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  sge.  Sir  Thomas  Clarke,  the  then  master  of 
the  rolls,  who  emplojed  old  Mr.  Dunning  as  his  attorney, 
having  obeorved  tlie  young  nan's  canabUitios  Ibr  active 
business,  induced  Um  to  study  ftr  the  tier.  He  entand  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  May  sth.  1  753.  and  wa.s  called  to  Hm 
bar,  according  to  the  Temple  hooks,  July  2,  1750. 

Dunning  travelled  the  western  circuit  i'  lr  sutne  years 
without  any  success;  but  in  1761,  through  the  <;ood  otfu-e* 
of  Mr.  Hus.scy,  a  king's  counsel,  being  apjtointed  to  draw  up 
the  reply  of  the  East  India  Gjmi>any  to  the  Dutch  memo- 
rial, be  acauired  some  connexions,  w  hich  \Hcre  consideiably 
iocraased  oy  his  argument  in  the  case  of  Combo  v.  Pitt 
(IVhi.  Twm,  I76S),  which  he  was  called  upon  to  make  b 
consequence  of  the  illness  of  his  leader.  In  the  course  of 
the  same  year  the  question  as  to  the  legality  of  general 
warrants  arose,  in  conMfjuence  of  the  arrest  of  thi-  jmln 
lishers  of  tin;  North  Briton.  Dunning  througlwut  the 
whole  litigation  was  employed  a.s  the  advocate  of  his  friend 
Wilkes  ;  and  the  argtiment  on  the  Uill  of  Exceptions  (June. 
1765)  afTordt-d  him  an  opportunity  of  establishing  his  re- 
putation. After  this  bis  business  rapidly  increued:  he 
was  AmUij  chosen  recorder  of  BrirtoC  and  in  Deoamber, 
17<7»  appointed  solicitor-genenL 

In  the  ibUowing  year  he  entered  parliimanft  as  one  of  Ao 
nominees  of  Lorn  Shelbume  for  the  boMNwh  of  Calne.  A 
Whig  in  his  politics,  and  an  accomplishra  constitutional 
lawyer,  Dunnmg  throughout  his  parliamentary  career  un- 
flinchingly opposed  the  Tories.  He  lahoiirefl  strenuously 
to  reduce  the  |u  ii^ion  list,  Imt  nhfortunately  fur  his  own 
fame,  himself  became  a  pensioner  to  the  amount  of  4000/. 
a  year,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1 782.  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Ashburton,  of  Ashburton 
m  the  county  of  Devon.  Possessing  the  most  laentivo 
pmetioo  of  tne  day,  tritich  bad  already  onaUod  lun  to  Mi^ 
ehaao  eonsidenble  landed  property,  and  to  savea  anm  tndo 
short  of  180,000/,.  and  having  batides  within  a  week  afler 
this  promotion  possessed  himself  of  a  lucrative  sinecure^ 
the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  Duniiuig  had 
not  even  the  poor  excuse  of  poverty  for  this  jKjlnical  pto» 
fligacy.  This  venality  and  want  of  principle,  which  so  often 
unfortunately  obscure  the  fair  fame  uf  individuals,  are  not 
wholly  without  profit  to  the  public ;  they  afford  an  example 
which  acta  at  a  warning  to  them  a^inst  Discing  implicit 
confidence  in  the  unbounded  prof^Mams  of  ambitious  and 
unprincipled  men;  toi  however  popular,  howi0f«r  dislte* 
guished  may  be  the  name  of  such  a  man  in  his  ova 
day,  a  fev*'  short  years  are  sure  to  consign  him  to  well 
merited  neglect,  if  not  ixjuteiiipt.  Such,  as  a  politicisn, 
has  Iwcn  tlie  lot  of  Dunning.  As  a  lawyer  none  oi 
his  coTilemporaries  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation,  or  more 
lurmtive  practice:  his  wit  amHMurs  to  have  l>een  of  that 
brilliant  nature  which  defies  description.  In  person  Duu- 
ning  was  small,  and  lingiolarly  weak  and  awkward;  his 
aetin  ia  ipoaUng  duatay  lad  uaeoullH  b«l  tiiajMk«il4> 
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ne«$  of  hi$  geaticultttum  uhb  soon  lost  niglil  of  in  the  inlorcst 
aronsf-d  by  his  eloquence.  Notwithstanding  his  disadvan- 
tiig<  s,  l;e  was  himself  extremely  vain  of  his  personal  np- 
pLvvraiu'c,  and  wished  to  encourage  the  belief  that  his  taco 
Mid  fipue  had  tneaiitiUo  ohams  m  tfaa  tym  of  the  ftiir 
tnr. 

Dtinning  married  in  1780  Miss  Elizab«lh  Baring,  the 
d.iii^hter  of  a  retail  tradesman  at  Exeter,  by  whom  he  had 
luo  >oii*.  Till! 'lea til  of  the  eldest  in  April,  ITK.!,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  gutiu  !togreata!»hock  tu  the  already  t:ncr%att-d 
iraroe  of  Lord  Ashburton  as  to  hare  hastened  his  death, 
whieh  took  place  at  Exmouth  in  the  August  fiillowing. 
Wlien  un  his  journey  to  Exmouth  he  is  said  to  have  met 
Wallace,  the  attornpy-gen«rtI,»t  Bagshot,  whn  vrns  proceed- 
iilg  to  London  fur  luedieil  idviee,  where  he  ditd  in  the  tt\- 
lowitw  NoTtmber.  Tlww  «qiwlly  eektbratfld  lawyer^,  who 
had  mn  eompetiton  in  Wmnntniter  Roll,  and  opponenti 
in  parliament,  having  rxjirossod  a  strong  wish  to  have  a 
last  interview,  pa.«s>cd  soiuu  uaie  in  conversation,  reslinj;  on 
two  sofas,  and  parted  to  meet  no  tnnre. 

Tile  title  of  Bnmn  Ashbtirtnn  li;i\ii\g  becnine  extinct, 
wa>  revived  lu  the  year  i83-l,  in  the  ]jersiui  nf  the  present, 
lord  (formerly  Mr.  Baruig),  who  is  a  descendant  of  the  Miss 
Slisabath  Baring  mentioned  above. 

There  ana  notices  of  Dunning  in  tb»  7th  roL  of  tii«  Law 
Afog. ;  and  in  Roecoe's  LtMt  ^  Emmnl  J<wn>ani>  ftom 
which  tina  aooonnt  ia  tskciit 

DITNOTS.  •  diatrietof  OrUanoia,  in  the  old  tamtonal 
flivisinii  of  France.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Perche 
anrl  C^liirtr m,  on  the  east  by  Orlfanois  Proper,  on  the 
sdtitli  by  Blaisois,  and  on  the  we^^t  by  VenoOmuis.  It-, 
rapiial  was  Chlteaudiin,  wliich  bad  in  ls3'J  a  population  of 
64fil.  It  is  now  comprcliendiKl  in  the  deparlnieiits  of  Evire 
et  Loir,  Loiret  Cber»  and  Loiret.  In  the  middle  ages  thm 
district  woij  a  eoanty  mitcd  with  that  of  Blois,  without 
tricing  to  its  owner  any  separate  title ;  but  about  the  eom- 
uieruemcnt  of  the  fourteenth  century  Huguas,  count  of 
SkMik  added  to  hit  tide  tlmt  of  oount  of  IhinQia.  Chqr, 
count  of  Bloii  and  Dnnoia,  fold  hn  eooatiea  Id  Lonii,  duke 
dT  Orli'-ans  (brother  of  Cliarles  VI.  of  France),  whow  ^oii 
Charles  bestowed  the  county  of  Duriois  upon  his.  natural 
brother  Jean,  who  took  so  emiiKTit  a  part  in  the  expiilsiun 
of  the  En^Unh  fVoro  France,  under  the  designation  of  the 
Bastard  of  Urb^ans  and  through  vhoift akoe  any  biatotical 
interest  attaches  to  the  district. 

DUNS  SCOTUS,  JOHN,  was  born  most  probably 
about  the  y«ur  1263.  The  Bngliab.  tho  Seotch,  and  the 
Iriib,  have  all  daimed  Un  aa  a  eouatfynan.  According 
to  one  of  the  Iriah  aoecnints.  he  waa  hora  il  TbathnMm  or 
Taghuon  hi  Wexlbid;  aceordin^r  to  another,  in  the  town 
of  Down  or  Downpatrick.  The  .Scotcli  r.-  he  was  a  nati*'e 
of  Dunso  in  Berwickshire,  aivl  m  that  \  iliajQ  they  still 

f>rcterid  to  show  the  bouse  whcrt  he  Waa  born.  The  Eng- 
ish  sttiry  w,  that  bp  was  horn  at  a  hamlet  cjilled  Thin'ston 
or  Duii'^tuiH  e,  ill  the  parish  of  Rniilden  or  Ktnbleion,  not 
far  tVoni  Ainwick  in  Northumberland.  Camden  (Britauma, 
1U9C,  Gibson's  translation,  2nd  edit)  nffiraw  tUa  on  the 
aatbority  of  an  inaeiiption  at  the  end  of  a  mannaeript  copy 
of  the  warka  of  Dona  tn  the  library  of  M erton  CoUoge^  Ox- 
fbrd.  But  Lord  Hailn  remarka  lAntmtt  ^  SeoUandt  ii. 
.124,  edit  of  1819),  "This  testimony  ia  not  auflieient  to 
confute  the  rereived  opinion  ;  for,  in  its  utmost  latitude,  it 
only  implies,  that  an  unknown  and  illiterate  transcriber  of 
the  w  u  1.-  I  1  John  Dnn-  ^  tn m  to  make  him  a  nalue  of  a 

Slace  in  Kmilden  in  Nortliumbtnlsuid  callutl  Dunsian.  and 
V  a  fiuiciful  abbreviation  Duns.'  In  an  English  translation 
O^one  of  his  treatises    Idiota's,  or  Duns'  Contemplations 
of  Divine  Love,'  12mo..  Paris,  1862),  the  translator,  W.  B., 
in  a  dedication  '  to  the  Right  Won^pful  Edmund  Duns, 
Stq„'  whom  he  afflnna  to  be  a  deaeendant  of  the  same  | 
family  that  produced  Scotus,  contends  that  Dans  Scot  u 
merely  Dunseot,  formed  from  cot,  a  cottage,  in  the  same  | 
manner  with  Wcstrot,  .Southcot,  fitc.   Mackenzie  {Livet  of  \ 
Srottith  IVritfrs,  i.  216)  says  that  he  was  descended  from 
the  faiudy  of  the  Dunses  in  tl  l  M  r*e.   C  amden  conceives 
he  was  called  ScMus  because  descended  from  Scottish 
varanta.   Those  who  have  written  of  Dvins  have  delighted 
m  allusions  to  this  controversy  about  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity.   One  of  his  biographurs  (Wadding)  conceives  that  it 

G'acea  htm  above  Homer,  ibr  the  honour  of  having  given 
rth  to  whom  on!^  dtiea  eontended,  whereas  kingdoms  put 
in  their  several  cfulm$  to  Srotus.   He  obaervea  alao  that 
the  subtlety  of  the  great  l>jcior  may  be  atud  to  have  oom- 
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menciHl  even  Wforc  his  birth,  since  no  one  has  yet  been 
able  to  track  him  to  his  Grst  oppeavaiice  in  our  worhl. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  be 
\v;is  ( iiietly  educated  in  EnE(land.  lie  is  said  to  have  been 
found  when  a  boy  tending  bia  fittber'a  oowa  by  two  Francia- 
eana  who  were  greatly  Ninieli  with  hia  inlelligonee;  and  by 
the  monks  of  this  order  he  wa.n  first  insiruried  in  the 
elements  of  le.irniiis.',  and  then  sent  to  Merton  College,  Ox- 
lord,  of  whicli  in  due  course  he  bec.ime  a  fello'.v .  Pn^sing 
over  vaiioiis  stone-,  that  are  told  <il"  hiiii  of  a  loiicndarv 
cast,  we  may  enuiiiernle  lu  a  few  lines  tlie  autlientic  events 
of  his  life.  While  yet  a  student,  he  Ls  said  to  have  become 
greatly  distinguished  for  his  jnolii  lency  in  theology,  in 
logic  and  metaphysics,  in  civil  and  canun-hiw,  in  mathe- 
matics, in  natural  philosophy,  and  in  aatronomy.  In  1301, 
on  the  removal  of  wilUam  Vanon  to  Paxils  he  waa  appointed 
to  the  theoloeieal  chair.  His  preleetinna  were  attended  by 

crowds  of  auditors,  the  number  of  students  at  Oxf  rfl  nt  this 
time,  it  is  affirmed,  exceed. ng  :ui,(iu(i  ;  "but  aimDi;  ihc<e.' 
says  Anthony  Wnod,  •  ;i  company  uf  vailets.  \vlu>  lae^ei.dcd 
to  be  scholars,  slmtUed  theinscivu^  m,  and  d.d  acl  luucii 
«llain\  m  till-  unnersMy  by  thieving,  wh  rm^.  quarrelling, 
&c.  They  iivt^l  under  no  discipline,  neiihvr  had  any 
tutors :  but  only  for  fashion  sake  would  sometimes  thrust^ 
themselves  into  the  scliools  at  ordinary  lectures;  and  when 
they  Went  to  uerform  any  miaohieC  then  would  they  bo 
accounted  aoholan,  that  so  they  m^bt  fitee  themaelTea  mm 
the  juriadietum  of  the  hnrgben.*  In  1307  Dana  removed 
fh)m  Oxford  to  Paris,  in  which  city  ho  hod  on  a  vii»it  isorae 
time  before  distinguished  himself  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  by  h^s  defence,  in  a  public  disputati:  n,  of  the  doc- 
trine of  llie  itumat'ulaJe  fA>ticepti<)fi  of  the  Vir^nn  Maty.  He 
beijan,  we  are  told,  by  demolislini^'  tuo  lumdieil  objections 
to  tho  doctrine,  and  concluded  by  esi ablishiiig  il  with  a 
cloud  of  arguments.  A  writer  who  iviis  pie»enT.  Polbartni 
4  Tcmeswar,  says  that  he  resolved  the  knottiest  syllogisms 
of  his  adversaries  as  Samson  did  the  bands  of  Dalilah.  The 
reault  waa  the  eonvetaioa  of  the  whole  univcisiu  to  the 
doctrine  th^  demonatrated,  and  the  pasaing  of  a  re^uLiiion 
that  no  person  should  afterwards  be  admitted  to  a  degree 
without  swearing  to  defend  the  immaculate  coiiccptiun. 
On  tins  oc«'asii>n,  it  is  said,  there  was  formally  •■onferied  on 
Scoius  the  title  ul'  the  Svibtie  Doctor  (Doctor  v«l  Ma^isler 
Subtili^),  by  which  he  is  commonly  d!slin^ui.^!led  atnoi:^- 
the  svhuoitnen.  He  taught  in  his  new  chair  wiiii  as  much 
applause  as  at  Oxford ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
long  at  Paris.  In  1308  lie  waaoidered  by  the  (general  of  his 
order  to  remove  to  Cologne  to  flnind  a  new  university  there. 
On  leaehing  Cologne  he  wai  mot  biy  nearly  the  whole  bofly 
of  the  eilhteitt,  and  drawn  Into  the  eity  in  a  triumphal  ear. 
But  his  splendid  career  was  now  near  its  close.  On  the  feth 
of  Novriiiber,  in  this  same  \ear,  ho  was  carried  off  by  a  fit 
(if  apoplexy.  Some  accounts  make  linn  li>  bu\ e  died  in  liw 
•litrd,  others  in  Ins  34lh  year.  Paulus  Jomus  retutt;i>  lhal 
he  was  bviried  before  he  was  dead,  and  that  it  was  after- 
wards found,  upon  inspection  of  tlie  grave,  that  in  lus 
miser)-  he  h^  knocked  out  his  brains  against  his  collin. 
Another  version  of  the  story  is,  that  he  waa  found  to  have 
gnawed  the  ilesh  from  his  arms.  Thia  termination  of  hi* 
fife  has  furnished  a  paint  for  several  enigrammatis  epitapha. 
One  by  Jaeobua  Latomna  haa  been  tnua  tmoalataa  by  Dr. 
Kennet,  in  Gibson's  Camden : 

*  Wluit  mrnNi  writlnjim  or  pmriuie  eaa  >bo«. 
All  Iniilis  vi'ii'.  sc«ta>.  cnll'ii  iq  doiibi  by 
^  >j:ir'  .u-  *  ■<-  1  ii  ltlful  loo:  Drntli  txNiit^  WIm 
Tlir  fiiil  ih  i;  cIk.it.i'.I  yvn,  witli  h  U\\\r\  ; 
W  !i<i.  li  -i  \u  i:  iiiliil.'  Hi  l«  yiiiir  lir>-  ihuiild  *a*r. 
Uerur«  tw:  alrv.i,k,  fei:cu:t4  )ui*  iu  i^ttf  jjlA^r.* 

Variona  aeparate  treatises  of  Duns  Scolus  were  sent  to 
the  presa  soon  aflcr  the  invention  uf  printing,  and  several 
of  them  have  been  repeatedly  printe<l.  At  length,  in  1639, 
Itia  eoUeoied  worka  impeored  Lyoik  in  12  volumea  foliOi 
under  die  title  of  *  It  P.  F.  Joannb  Duna  Seoti.  Doetoria 
Subtilis,  Ordinis  Minorurn,  Opera  omiiia  qua)  hucu^que 
rcpci.n  jiQluerunt,  collecta.  rcci^n;ta,  iiotis,  gcholiis  ct 
commcntariis  illustrata;  i\  PP.  llihenii!>  G  Ucuii  Romani 
S.  I*idori  Professorihus.  Jh«isu  el  .Auspnis  Kmi,  T.  F. 
JoMiinis  Raptistno  a  CLUni;anca,  Miiiwiri  CclKi all-.'  A 
complete  copy  t>f  this  coUeciion  is  excecduiiilv  rare.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  the  editor  is  Luke 
Wadding,  an  Irishman  by  birth.  It  dues  not  liowcver,  aa 
has  been  often  ataled,  contain  all  the  \>  ork>  of  Scotus,  bat 
only  thaae  deaigaated  bia  *  Opera  Speeulaliva*'  the  '  Poai 
tinw*  if  they  atodd  Iw  eonnlalalf  tecevend,  Imvini  * 
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intended  to  form  a  future  {»ubln'aUaii.  Tiic  iinnci|>tl  piece* 
of  which  it  is  composed  aro  Quislions  or  Comraentaries 
OD  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lonibitrd,  and  on  the  physical, 
logicftl,  and  metaphysical  writings  of  Aristotle.  TIutc 
Wa  tUio  a  treatiMi  on  Grammar;  four  books  (formiuK  a 
Votttme)  entitled  '  Reportatorum  Parisiensium and  a  vo- 
lume of  'QumtioDM  Quodlibitalea,'  th«  authenticity  of 
vhicb.  however,  ia  doubted  by  Waddinir.  The  IbUowing 
are  enumerated  by  Wadding  as  the  'Opera  Poeitiva'  of 
Scotus:  'Tractatus  de  Perfeclione  Slatuum'  (of  doubtful 
authenticity);  'Ix^ctura  in  Gene»im ;"  '  Corauientarii  in 
Evangeha;'  '  Commentarii  in  Epistolas  Pauli ;'  '  Serraones 
de  Tempore;'  and  '  Sermonus  de  Saucti*.'  \Vc  are  not 
aware  that  any  of  these  treatises  have  ever  been  printed. 

Tbe  admirers  of  Scotus  extol  hia  aeutenaaa  and  subilely 
■s  vniivaUed,  and  be  bia  alwMv  been  accounted  the  chief 
gloty  ti  the  FgMwieeaiw,  as  Tbomaa  Aquinaa  baa  been  of 
their  rivals  the  Dominioana.  If  in  hia  ahart  life  he  aetualljr 
wrote  all  the  works  that  are  coumonly  attributed  to  bin, 
his  industry  at  least  inu.^t  have  been  nndigiout;.  His  fame 
during  li'.s  liretime,  and  lont^  after  nia  death,  was  not  ex- 
ccodfd  iliat  cif  am  olliir  of  the  »chola>tic  doctor*. 
From  lum  and  Aquinas  two  opposin{»  sects  in  thwlogy 
took  the  names  of  Scotists  and  Thomists,  and  divided  the 
achools  down  almost  to  the  last  age.  The  leading  tenet  of 
tbe  Scotists  was  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin; 


tliw  difticd  finMn  the  Thomista  on  the  aubieeis  of 
free  will  and  the  efficacy  of  divine  gtaea.  In  pbUMophy 
thn  Scotists  arc  opposed  to  the  Oeeaaiitta»  Of  followers  of 

William  Occam,  who  was  himself  a  pupil  of  Scotus.  but 
differed  from  his  imisier  on  the  subject  of  Universals  or 
g*»ncral  terms,  whicii  llu'  Seotists maintaiiuil  to  he cxpres.*ive 
of  real  exihteiifos,  \i  liile  the  Occamisis  lirlil  ilicin  i  i  In;  no- 
thing nuire  than  names,  lienoe  the  bcotisiM  are  called 
Iteali.^ts,  the  Occamists  Nominalists.  It  is  a  favourite  opi- 
nion of  Bay  le's.  that  thL<i  doctrine  of  the  Scotists  was  nothing 
laettban  an  undeveloped  Spinosism.  (Die/.  Crit.,  art. '  Ahe- 
lard,*  note  C,  and '  Andri  Ciaalnin,'  note  B.)  It  may  be 
added  that  the  English  term  mmet  baa  been  commonly 
ftinsidertnl  to  be  derived  from  tl  4-  name  of  the  subtle  doc- 
tor:— 'perhaps,'  says  .Johnson,  "a  won]  of  rei)ri  ueli  first 
used  tiy  the  Tli'itni^ts.  from  Duns  .Scotus.  their  anla^onist.' 
It  is  worth  noting  however  that  a  dolt  or  blockhead  ti\  pears 
to  be  aTSry  modern  meaning  of  the  word  Dunce  or  Duns. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  in  this  senses  for  in- 
atance.  to  Richard  Stanihunt.  tbe  compiler  of  the  Docrip- 
tioa  of  Ireland  in  Holinabed.  who  apeaka  of  the  name  af 
fleetus  being  a  term  'to  tmial  and  eommon  in  all  aehooli^ 
that  whoso  surpasscth  othen  either  in  cavilling  sophistry 
or  subtile  philosophy  is  forthwith  niehnamed  a  Duns.'  This 
V,    )h<  Aouht  the  kind  of  repnadi  Originally  intended  to  be 

com  i  )  1(1  by  the  epithet. 

Wa'lilm_'  lias  jirefixed  to  his  clitiDn  nf  the  works  of 
Scotus  an  elaliorate  Life  of  the  author,  which  was  reprinted 
atMons  in  I2ni<i.  in  There  is  also  a  'Tractatoade 

Joannia  Sooti  Vita,  &c.  Auotore  R.  F.  Joanne  Colgano, 
asdinia  Fiatran  Minomm  Hibernonm  Padua^*  ISmo. 
Antwerp^  1655.  Roth  these  worfca,  the  kller  eipadally, 
an  ftin  of  legendary  matter,  detailed  with  the  meet  eon- 
lldiMCtaTity. 

DUNSTABLE,  or  DUNSTAPLE.  a  market  town  in  the 
hundred  of  Mansheail  ui  the  county  of  Bedlbrd,  eighteen 
miles  S(>uth-by-we>t  f'i«iin  lk'<Iford,  and  thirty-three  miles 
north-wesl-hy-norlh  fnna  LonrKm.  situated  at  the  point  of 
contact  of  ihe  IkmeUl  and  Walling  Streets.  It  was  in  very 
earty  timea  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Its  modem 
name  U  supposed  by  many  etymologists  to  be  derived  from 
Dun  or  Dunnigg,  a  ibtnoos  robber  in  the  time  of  Henry  I., 
who  with  hia  bind  became  lo  formidable  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that  Henry  cut  down  a  large  forest  in  order  to  destroy 
their  haunts,  and  built  a  royal  mansion  called  Kintjsbury 
on  ynrt  of  its  site.  He  nK  >  fiuiided  a  priory  of  black 
ran  nis,  on  whom  he  bestov  i  li  tlir  town  of  Dunstable  and 
oil  its  privileges  in  Ii:tl.  The  priurs  had  a  gaol,  posscs-scil 
power  of  life  and  death,  and  sat  as  judges  with  the  king's 
justices  in  Eyre.  In  1290  the  corpse  of  Queen  Eleanor 
reeled  at  the  market-plBeab  and  a  handsome  cross  was 
ereetad  to  oommemotato  the  event;  but  it  waa  puUed  doarn 
In  the  rcini  of  Charles  I.  as  a  relie  of  popery. 

Dimstablo  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
county,  in  the  centre  of  the  Ehinstable  chalk  downs.  It  is 
cbicdy  cclidiralcd  for  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats,  called 
'Daustable  hats,'  and  for  its  whiting  manufactory.  Tbe 


market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  Ash  Wed- 

nesday,  Mu>  ijnd,  August  IJth,  -t;d  Nuvetidier  l'2th. 
The  king  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  tlie  duke  ui  Bedfurd,  as 
his  lessee,  holds  courts  leet  and  baron.  The  livaii;  i-.  a  rec- 
tory in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bedford  and  diocese  of  Lincoln. 
The  parish  church  is  now  all  that  remains  of  tbe  antient 
priory;  the  inside  is  chiefly  Norman«  and  riclUy  orna- 
mented :  over  tbe  altar  is  a  large  painting  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  by  Sir  Jamea  ThatBbil£  Than  an  t*o  nlaoea  of 
worship  for  Iktptiats,  and  one  for  Wedeyan  MethooislB. 

A  t  tianiy  school  was  founded  by  Mr.  William  C'luw  in 
l"  jr,  and  has  since  been  endowed  by  various  beiiclaciors ; 
forty  boys  and  fifteen  girls  arc  <  lothed,  educated,  and  ap- 
prenticeil :  the  boys  are  admitted  at  seven,  and  api^runticM 
at  fourteen.  Six  almshouses  were  founded  by  Mrs.  C^art 
for  the  reaidenoo  of  six  poor  widows';  and  six  others  were 
subsequMI^  founded  aiiil  endowed  byMn.Asbton  fur  a 
similar  purpose.  I^iear  the  church  are  six  houaea  called  the 
*Maidena'  Lodge.*  fivimded  in  1718  by  Km.  Randiaa 
Marsh  for  six  unmarried  gentlewomen;  their  income  now 
amounts  lo  120/.  |M!r  annum.  A  number  of  coins  of  Anto- 
ninus ancl  Conslantine,  as  well  as  other  Roman  antiquities, 
have  been  dug  up  in  the  downs  in  the  vicinity  of  Dun- 
stable. 

DUNSTAN,  SAINT,  was  bom  of  noble  parenU  at  or 
near  Glastonbury  in  Somersetahire,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  uf  Atbeiatan,  aj).  925.  Uia  fiithor'a  name  was 
Ileontan,  hia  motber'a  Cynedryda.  Hia  eariieat  inetruc- 
tion  in  the  learning  of  hia  time  «aa  noeivad  in  the  neigh* 
bouring  monastery;  but  afterwarda,  under  the  patronage 
of  his  uncle,  Aldhelm,  archbishop  of  Cantcrbiir),  he  was 
inlro<luced  at  Athelslan's  court,  where  he  pa>^ed  &.aue 
vears.  Upon  some  disgust,  he  returned  to  Glasionlmry,  and 
having  in  early  youth  received  the  tonsure  there,  he  built 
for  himself  a  sort  of  cell  or  hermitage,  with  an  oratory,  em- 
ploying his  time  |  artly  in  devotional  austerities,  and  partly 
in  the  e.xcrcise  of  such  mauual  aria  as  were  uaeful  to  tbie 
service  of  the  ebnrehi  in  the  fonaation  of  eroaMa,  viab, 
eeneera,  Tektmenta,  fee.  Ha  ia  alia  reputed  to  have  painted, 
and  to  ha^e  ropicd  raanuao^pla, 

Glaj-tonbury  havinp;  by  the  auccessivc  incursions  of  the 
Danes  been  reduced  nearly  to  ruin,  Eiimuiul,  ilu- successor 
of  Athclstan,  appointed  Dunslnii  to  hf  tin-  abbot  of  that 
house,  with  full  j>ower  to  draw  tunds  f'ruin  the  royal  trea- 
sury fur  its  restoration.  This  was  in  tt4-2,  and  from  a  charter 
granted  in  944  ttm  irark  appeaia  to  ham  been  eoen  accom- 
pliahed. 

In  hia  retraat  at  Glastonbury,  Chalmers  auppoaea  that 
Donatan's  mind  was  somewhat  deranged,  and  that  ha  in- 

duli^ed  chimanras,  which  being  bclievied  by  himself  and  an- 
nounced  to  the  credulous  nuiltilude,  e^tabliLdied  a  univer4:il 
character  of  >anclitv  for  him  atnoni;  the  pcojile.  He  is  ^ald 
to  have  faneied  tliat  the  dc\il,  uinuiii,'  treque:u  Msits  which 
ho  paid  hira,  was  one  day  more  earnest  than  usual  in  his 
temptations ;  till  Dunstan,  provoked  by  his  importunity, 
aeiaed  him  by  the  nose  with  a  pair  of  red  hot  pincers,  as  he 
put  hia  head  into  the  cell,  ana  held  hitn  there  till  the  ma- 
ugnant  quit  made  the  whole  neighbowiliood  resound  widi 
hM  bellowinga.  The  people  crediiad  and  extolled  thia  gteat 
exploit,  which  twined  Dunstan  ao  groat  a  degree  of  rennla- 
tion  that  he  was  called  again  into  the  world.  Edren,  the 
successor  of  Edmund,  in  'J-IS,  surrenaered  his  ct>nscicnee, 
his  treasures,  and  his  authority  into  the  hands  of  Dunstan 
Taking  advantage  of  the  implicit  contiilenci'  r.'jKised  in  hira 
by  the  king,  Dunstan  imported  into  England  a  new  order 
of  monks,  the  Benedictines,  who,  by  changing  the  state  o( 
eodesiaatical  afiair%  exeited«  on  thmr  fitat  eataUishmant. 
the  meet  violent  eommotiena.  FiraKng  aba  that  hia  ad> 
vaneement  had  been  owing  to  the  opinion  of  hia  austerity, 
he  professed  himself  a  partisan  of  the  rigid  monastic  rulea; 
and  he  introduced  that  reformation  into  the  monasteries  of 
Glastonbury  and  Abingdon.  Tliis  conduct,  however,  in- 
curred Ihe  resentment  of  the  secular  clergy,  who,  joinini; 
with  such  of  the  courtiers  as  had  become  indiirnani  at  the 
haughty  demeanor  of  Dunstan,  formed  a  powerful  jKiny 
against  him.  Upon  the  death  of  Ed  red,  and  succession  of 
Edwy,  Dunstan  was  accused  of  malversation  in  his  ottice, 
waa  deprived  of  his  abbacy,  and  beniahed  tba  kiMdoM  in 
959.  Edgar,  however,  who  BOeeeeded  fn  the  IbnowMg  yea** 
restored  him  to  Glastonbury,  having  promoted  hira  first  to 
the  see  of  Wnrecster;  he  then  made  him  bishop  of  London; 
and  in  9j9|  ;id\  aiu  ed  him  to  tlic  tin  bieiii>'-i  'pnl  see  of  Can- 
terbury, i)umt»n  repaired  to  Rvmc  to  recoivo  the  pa{ial 
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Miiction  to  hi«  appointment,  and  not  only  obtatue<l  that,  but 
the  nopt's  tnvu  ap;iointinent  of  him  to  be  the  papal  legate  in 
Englancl.  Upon  his  return,  so  ahsohite  flid  hii>  influence  over 
tlw  Jung  become,  that  he  was  eit  iM*  <l  to  give  the  Ronit^h 
■M  w  aatbority  »nd  jurisdictioa  of  wbioh  th«  BoglisU  dacKj 
bad  been  before,  in  •  cenridenAle  deciee^  tadepemlent  In 
order  more  cfTei-tually  and  completely  to  Moompiith  thia 
object,  the  secular  clergy  were  excluded  fVom  their  livings 
and  dl^^;^;u  c  l;  and  the  monks  "  ere  appointed  to  supply  their 
places.  Tlio  M>andalou<i  live^  of  the  secular  clersy  funii*<h«Hl 
one  plea  for  this  measun-.  aivl  it  was  not  alti»i;oiher  ^tcjuu'I- 
less;  but  the  principal  motivo  was  ilmt  of  rcu(ii>ririg  ihe 
papal  power  absolute  in  the  English  ohurcli ;  fur  at  this 
period  the  English  clergy  had  not  yielded  implioit  Bubinifr- 
sion  to  the  pretended  successors  of  St.  Peter,  es  ttief  re> 
flucd  to  eontply  with  Um  decrees  of  the  popes  which  en- 
joined cetSbacy  on  tbena.  Dunstan.  8upw)rtcd  by  Edgar's 
authoiltv,  ii\ I'l-pi ''ven.'il  tlit'  ri-sislanc«  wnich  the  rnutitrv 
had  1:11;,'  iiuuuiaiiu  d  against  papal  dominion,  and  gave  to 
tin-  nii-nks  an  influi  in  o,  the  baneful  effects  of 'which  were 
I'xi-triKtJced  in  Fti^litid  liU  the  Reformalion.  Dunstan 
ha-i  accorrling!)  lufii  lii;;hly  extolled  by  the  monks  und 
parti!>an8  of  the  Komi»h  church.  During  the  whole  reign 
«r£dgar.  Dunstan  maintained  his  mteieit  at  eourt ;  and 
opon  Edgar's  death  in  975  liis  inflocDoe  aerted  to  laiae 
Edirard.  Edgar'ai  eldest  Min,  to  the  tluone^  thou^  the  ine- 
ewaiion  of  Ethel  red,  the  younger  ton,  waa  much  pceesed  by 
Elfrida.  Whilst  Edward  was  in  his  minority  Dunstan  ruled 
with  al'Noliiii'  s\v:iv  lioth  in  rhurrh  and  slate;  but  upon  the 
murder  i)f  thai  ^.ruu  e  in  'T'.',  und  the  aeeessioiv  uf  Ethelred, 
his  i  ri'iLt  and  intlueni  c  dertined  ;  and  the  rontempt  with 


which  his  threatenings  of  di\ me  Yi  ii^'cnncw  were  recarded 
by  the  king  is  said  to  nave  mortified  bmi  to  sitch  a  degree, 
tiaat,  on  hu  rut  urn  lo  his  archbishopric,  he  died  of  grief 
and  vexation,  Mav  liuh,  OSS.  A  volume  of  St.  Dunstan'a 
works  was  publufaed  at  i>ouay  in  1626.  His  ambition  has 

flven  bim  a  nmaidenble  plaee  in  eedesiastioal  and  eivil 
i.>tory ;  and  he  aoiiears  to  have  been  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary talents.  (William  of  Malmsbury's  History;  Henry's 
Hi^t  if  Rrituiit,  edit.  8vo.,  vols.  iii.  and  iv  ,  the  Lives  of 
St.  D  ir.-lan  in  the  Arta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandistn, 
month  of  May,  torn,  iv.,  p.  .144  to  .H4;  and  Chalmers  ;; 
B'Oirr.  Diet.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  487-490.)  Dunslan's  Concord  of 
M naslic  Rules  is  printed  at  largo  in  Reyncr's  Anustolalus 
Benedictinorum  in  Anglia,  fol.  I>aae.  1626,  at  tlte  begin- 
ning of  the  third  part  of  the  AppeodlZ,  p.  77. 
DUNWICH.  rSOTfOLK.] 

DUODBCIMAlA  a  term  applied  to  an  arlthmed«al 

method  of  asrertaining  the  number  of  square  feet  and 
square  inrhe-  in  a  rectangular  space  whose  sides  are  given 
in  feet  and  ini-hes.  F,.r  iii-t  inee,  to  tliid  the  content  of  6 
feet  7  inches  by  2  feet  3  inches,  proceed  as  foUowi:— 

6  7 


11 


8 
8 


II 


14        10  U 
Ititheawwer,  Ifineaas  is  square  feet;  lo 
strips  of  one  fool  by  one  inch,  or  10-twelAlu  at  a 
f«xit :  1 1  mean*  11  wiunre  inches,  or  11-144diaQf  ft 
Ibot.    The  result  is  obtained  as  follows  : — 
2  feel  by  fi  feet  givc<«  Vi  square  feet 

'J  feet  \>y  7  i)U'he:<  givcg         1  Ibety  t-tWeUUu^ 

or  I4-I2tlu  of  a  sqtiare  foot. 

13  Kiuare  feet,  2-twelfths. 
$9Mi\ft  iftcbea  gives      9  a^uiN  fmt,  MviIMh* 

erSO-ltthaefa 
7  Inehea  1^  *  iiiohes  gives  fl-lttk^  11  «^  in. 

or  M  iqinfa  inohas. 


^  «(|.  ft.  8-12tbs,  llM|.fB. 
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DUODENUM  (from  a  Latin  word  signifying  twelve^ 
because  it  is  twelve  inches  in  length),  the  first  of  tlie  small 
intestines  in  immediate  conncxtun  with  the  stomach.  It 
commences  at  the  pyloric  end  uf  the  stomach,  and  termi* 
nates  at  the  distaooe  of  twelve  inches  in  the  second  portioa 
of  the  small  intestines  sailed  the  j^tumm.  Though  it  is 
the  strAightest  of  the  small  intestines,  yet  the  duodenum 
deeertbcs  in  its  course  various  turns.  From  the  pyloru»  it 
turns  baekwunls  and  upwaids  liy  llie  neck  of  the  gall- 
hl.idder,  with  mIiii  Ii  it  is  in  eontuel  ;  it  then  passO«  oldiriui'lv 
ilo\vii\vard>.  on  lli(>  rii,'iit  side,  iinnleihatel)  before  llie  L;ieHt 
vessels  which  enter  the  iiver.  Opposite  to  the  uinkr  [Mirt 
of  the  kidney  it  makes  a  turn  to  the  left  side,  across  (he 
Imnbar  vertebra^  and  is  lodged  in  the  common  root  of  the 
mesooolon  aad  lassentery.  below  the  paaoraas,  and  behind 
the  sapeiriat  mesenteric  ve<Mels;itiiowmakesatunifiamsfda 
and  obtains  the  name  of  jejunum. 

Hie  dnodernitn  nuu  li  more  eapa'  ious  tlirin  the  jejunum 
ur  iliiiiu,  and  is  indeed  so  iLirL^i't  liat  it  luis  liecn  reganled 
as  a  soeond  stomaeh.  and  oblaiiied  ilu-  irune  ot'  \entnciilu8 
sucpipnturiatus.  ll  u>  li.\eil  nnirh  more  r  ioseiy  to  tiie  spinal 
eoluuiii  than  the  other  inti-stines,  and  doos  not,  like  them, 
tioat  loosely  in  the  abdomen.  It  is  of  a  tedder  colour  lluua 
the  rest,  has  a  thicker  muienlar  seat,  and  a  greater  aondMC 
of  valvube  conniventes. 

At  the  distance  of  from  three  to  four  flimers*  breadth 
fhim  the  pylnnis,  the  duodenum  is  parftraMd  by  the  biliary 
and  panereatio  dnets,  by  which  tubes  the  lule  end  the  pan- 
creatic juice  Uow  into  the  intestine. 

The  duodenum  m  proUably  an  ort^au  acecii^ry  to  tho 
stomach.  There  is  evidence  that  it  carries  on  the  digestion 
commenced  in  the  stomach.  It  is  certain  that  alimentary 
substances  which  have  escaped  asitutiaa  in  the  SMOUMdiaiW 
dissolved  in  the  dniMieiuim. 

Tho  chyme  1  !  from  the  food  in  the  stomach  and 
received  vj  the  duodenum,  retatna  the  name  «f  chymn 
until  it  reaches  that  portion  of  the  duodenum  where  the 
biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts  pierce  the  intestine.  At  this 
point,  and  by  the  admixture  of  tho  biliary  and  pancroatio 
jmces  the  ehyme  is  changed  into  two  portions,  into  a  nu- 
tritive portion,  wliu  li  reeeives  the  nanK-  ot  fhyle.  and  which 
lliiws  into  the  bltii.sl  [Uhvi.k],  and  into  an  r-x'Tetiieiiiii lousj 
portion,  whieh  is  earned  along  tho  small  into  the  large 
intestines,  where  it  receives  this  ittaw  of  Aeees>  and  IB  est- 
pelled  from  the  body. 

On  tho  surface  of  tiie duodenum  the  lacteal  vessels  begin 
to  make  tlieir  aiipeeianee  for  the  absorption  of  the  ehue. 
(IjurreAt  s  ]  The  duodenum  is  likewise  provided  with  n 
great  nnnihtr  of  mucous  glands,  which  more  espeslallf 
abound  near  the  pylorus.    {l^hHo*nphy  of  Health.) 

DUPLEX  QUERE'LA  (double  querelo  or  e omplnint), 
a  proren*  in  cfclcsia^tical  causes,  in  tho  nature  of  mi  appeal 
from  the  ordniary  to  his  next  innneiiiate  s;i]>trior,  as  from  a 
bishop  to  an  archbishop,  or  from  the  archbisliop  to  tlie  king 
in  council.  FDelkgatrs,  Cotmr  or.]  It  seems  to  have 
been  called  double  qu«9n;lo  because  in  its  form  it  is  a  OOB* 
plaint  both  against  the  judge  and  against  the  psr^  at 
whose  suit  Justice  is  ddamd.  (Bum,  ISeetH.  lav.) 

DUPL1CATB  RATIO  (X^yec  XiwWIm'),  a  term  used 
by  Euclid,  and  ilenned  m  follows;  If  A  be  to  R  in  the  same 
proportion  as  H  to  C,  then  the  ratio  of  A  lo  C  is  called  the 
duidieate  ratio  of  .\  to  H.  When  .\,  11,  and  C  are  liiu«,  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  A  to  R  is  that  of  the  square  on  A  to  the 
square  on  B :  ^^  hen  nnnibci^tlial sf  A  lunes  A  lo  B  timea 
B.    [Ratio,  Exponent.] 

DUPLICATION  OF  THE  CUBE,  tho  solution  of  the 
following  problem :  to  And  tlie  side  of  a  cube  which  t\\t\k 
be  donwe  that  of  another  cube.  This  question,  which  is 
insoluble  with  perfoet  eiaetneas  by  the  metht>ds  of  ordinaiy 

feometry,  attained  such  a  degree  of  notoriety  amont;  the 
Iieek  geometers  that  it's  origin  was  the  subject  of  a  my- 
iholojric  fiibie.  Eutix  ius,  in  his  oommentai7  on  the  sphere 
and  cylinder  of  Archimedes,  hti>  preserved  a  letter  <i(  Kru- 
tosthenes  lo  Ptolemy  <Euer»et»'s)  in  «liu  li  it  is  yuul  ihut 
one  of  tho  trage<hans  (Euripides,  aceordiUL;  to  V'alekenaer. 
cited  by  Moatucla't  editor)  had  uitrodueed  Minos  erecting 
a  sepulchre  tO  Otaneoi.  The  architect  proposed  one  hun- 
dfca  palms  every  way,  on  which  Minos  dccland  that  such  a 
site  would  be  too  small  for  a  royal  sepulchre^  and  required 
that  it  should  be  doubled  in  sise;  and  iberetmen  mose  the 
difficulty.  Eratosthenes  also  states  another  nUe,  namely, 
that  tlu)  Delians,  during  a  p-estilenoe,  bed  been  ordered  by 
the  oracle  to  produce  a  cubical  altar  double  of  one  wltich 
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then  exi«(e<l.  They  a|»plied  fo  the  school  of  PUilo  at  Athens, 
who  found  that  the  luubk'in  cUi'li'il  all  \heir  tflVirls.  Ollu-r' 
writers  make  rm-nuon  uf  ilu'  latii-r  story,  aud  VultTius 
Maxiraus,  ia  im-tii  nlar,  tulii.-i  thil  Plato  rcferrwl  llw 
querists  to  Euclid ;  which  must  be  an  anacluronism.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  ihu  problem  continued  to  fUrnish  an 
iiiiHMMing  object  of  iMearcb  i  aad  aucb  wai  the  itoporttiice 
«r  it»  wlutkni  in  the  syM  of  EtaloitheiiM,  that  1m  bung  up 
his  own  solution  in  « temple  an  ofloring^  and  eom|HK^! 
Rti  epigram,  of  whi«h  the  pniicii'al  vatliw  turn  il  the  proof 
which  It  att'onk  that  he  rt>tl^:aL'^edMeM■dl^llU OS  th«  ilrst 
invL-nlor  of  the  conic  section-;. 

Hi]>})oriatfs  oi  l  liu.-)  (kiinwii  as  the  first  who  could  find 
the  area  ot"  a  t-urvittuear  ligure)  per<'«'ivcjl,  nccordiiig  to 
Eratosthenes,  that  Chii  problem  couUi  hr  s>>l\  c(l  u-.  s^mh  as 
two  mean  proportionaU  could  be  found  between  llic  aide  ot~ 
the  given  cube  and  twice  its  lcn(;th :  that  is,  A  Iwing  the 
lengrth  of  the  given  cube,  and  X  and  Y  two  liiies  auch 
that 

A  :  X     X  .  YandX  $  Y     Y  «  2A. 
this  geometer  saw  that  X  was  tlie  tide  of  the  enbe  douhle 

of  that  on  A.  But  the  iil  *-  pruhh  in  pivsmtted  exactly  the 
same  ditlicuUy  as  bcl'orc;  \aiKiua  uif. h.uiical  cur\'es  (as 
they  were  called)  were  invented  for  the  |nir])us9  it  was 
found  that  the  conic  sectiuiu  sufficient,  but  no  solu- 
tion apiMarcd  consistent  with  the  leatrietiona  imi>liad  in 
the  poatuliitcs  of  Euchd. 

Etttaeius  has  mentioned  the  solution  of  Eudoxus,  and 
has  praaerved  those  of  PUto,  Hero,  Pbilo,  Apollonius, 
Ibioeles,  Pappoa,  Sporua,  Mcna»hmua,  Arches,  Eratos- 
thenes and  Nicouiodes.    Pappus  himself  (in  the  third 


book,  the  first  of  those  which  remain  entire)  has  nr 
the  solutions  of  Eratosthenes,  Nicoinodes  ami  ITern  In 
several  instances  these  notices  arc  the  onU  clue  wliich  ve 
havo  to  the  dales  of  the  investigators,  as  there  ii  strong 
presumption  that  those  who  named  h\  Eutt  cius  and 
nol  by  Pappus  lived  belwc<  :i  ilu'  two. 

Tile  trii>ection  of  the  ant^le  [Tbisectiom]  oflercd  dif- 
ficulties of  a  similar  kiiul,  uud  engaged  the  attention  of 
several  of  the  individuals  above  mentioned.  I'hat  of  the 
quadnitiira  of  the  eirde  is  altoeether  of  another  kind.  Far 
UM  varioiu  solutions  of  the  proolein  of  the  dupUcaUon,  see 
Montucla,  Hittoir»  dkt  Rweherdket  nir  la  Qmuirature  du 
Circle,  2nd  edition,  Paris,  1831 ;  or  Rcimer.  Histr/riu  Pro- 
blnnaiit  de  Cid-i  Duplicatione,  Gi'itl'mm  n,  17'J.s;  or  the 
works  of  Eutoeiu-s  uiul  I'appus  alrt'.wly  eiied. 

The  importance  uf  thi.s  iiruhletu  decinied  with  tlic  list-  of 
tho  decimal  arithsiietK'.  Many  (lilierent  atteiiipts  ssere 
made,  some  avowedly  mechanical  (as  opposed  to  geome- 
trical), others  by  those  who  imagilied  they  could  overcome 
the  original  ditlioulty.  Any  process  for  the  solution  was 
called  mttokUnun  (a  tern  as  old  as  VHravius).  One  of  the 
last  was  that  of  the  ealehvaled  Vieta,  containing  an  error, 
which  is  the  more  lemarkahlB,  that  little^  if  any,  notice  has 
ever  been  taken  ef  it.  (See  his  workft  8cboot«a*s  edition. 
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DUl'UIS,  TIIOMA??  SArXDERS,  Mus.  D..  the 
composer  of  much  good  music  fur  the  chapeU-royul,  ami  a 
very  distini^uished  orgaui;>t,  was  horn  in  London  in  1733, 
and  reccive<l  ^ji-;  education  in  the  royal  chapel,  of  which 
he  became  organist  and  composer  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
fioyos  in  1 779.  In  1 79tt  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  music  by  the  nnivetrity  of  Oxford,  and  died  in 
I7M.  After  his  death  a  selection  from  bia  works  was  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes,  by  his  pupil,  John  Spencer,  E«q , 
nej  hew  ami  son-iii-law  of  the  late  duke  of  Marlborough  ; 
but  luauy  of  his  be-t  producti ins  .siill  couliiiuu  m  luaiiu- 
8cri)>l,aud  nrniain  I  uried  in  the  books  of  the  king's  chapel, 
among  several  other  compositions  of  the  mo«t  undisputed 
merit. 

DUPU18,  CIIARLES-FRANsJOlS.  was  born  of  poor 
parents,  at  Frye-Chitteau,  between  Gisors  and  ChaUBUMi^ 
on  the  26ih  of  October,  1 742.  His  eerly  instruotions  were 
due  to  bis  Ihthcr.  who,  though  in  very  humble  clieum- 
stUDCi^  eijMHS  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  learning  and 
consfderable  {ntelligeucc ;  and  the  early  turn  of  mind  in 
young  Dupuis  was  very  decidedly  to  mathematics  and 
asironoiny.  It  wa>  his  good  fortune  to  become  known 
while  yet  a  hoy  to  the  Due  de  Rocheloucault,  «ho  prut  iired 
bun  an  e-vhibiliuu  lo  the  college  of  llareourt.  IIis  .studies 
h't  r.?  took  a  new  duectiDii,  ami  he  made  sucli  rapid  progress 

iu  them  a«  to  secure  the  highest  ooioion  of  the  profewors 
of  the  college,  and  give  ptemise  ef  aistiuetion  ui  tatuie  liJh. 


Befbfe  toe  an  of  twenty-four,  he  was  anMinted  ^  

of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Lisicux;  and  having  sufficient 
leisure  allowed  him  by  his  duties,  he  completed  his  COUrso 
of  law  studies,  and  in  1  7  70  was  admitted  an  advocate  of 
the  j>arliaiuent.  Being  directed  by  the  rector  of  his  unirer  ■ 
sily  to  pronounce  the  discourse  on  the  distribution  of  the 
pmiy*,  thi!<i  led  ahM)  to  his  being  nominated  to  deliver  the 
f  uneral  oration,  in  the  name  of  the  university,  on  the  queen 
Mari«-Th£r^  With  these  his  literary  reputation  com* 
monced,  and  thev  are  considered  good  speeinietti  of  pwiQr 
and  elegance  in  Latin  oompositton. 

The  nature  of  his  literary  pursuits  agun  Ml  him  into 
contact  with  the  subjects  of  his  early  study  ;  and  profiting 
by  the  lessons  and  the  friendship  uf  Lalande,  he  entered 
upon  the  btud)  of  aslrgnomieal  history  with  a  zeal  w  hich 
never  abuled  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Ilia  attention  was  es- 
pecially direcled  in  the  first  place  to  the  probable  signifua- 
tion  of  the  astronomical  symbols  which  constituted  the  signs 
uf  the  zodiac ;  and  thence  to  all  the  other  antient  constcUa'* 
tions.  .Hill  active  mind,  howsivflr,  evan  in  the  midst  of  these 
deeply  interesting  speculations,  wet  alive  to  other  olgects,; 
and  among  his  amusements  was  the  cooitmelion  of  a  te- 
let;rapli,  founded  on  the  suggestions  of  AoMMlbms,  by  means 
of  which,  from  1778  to  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lutijii,  he  earned  on  a  correspondence  with  his  friend  M. 
Fortin.  who  was'  resident  at  Bagneux,  he  liiinsclf  la-ing 
located  at  Bellerille.  This  mode  of  OQrrespoud«nc«  ho 
however  very  prudently  laid  aside,  lest  it  should  lay  him 
open  to  suspicion  from  the  factions  that  then  governed 
France. 

In  1777  and  1776  he  pnUished  in  the  '  Jonmal  des 
Savani^  the  flist  dtetchea  ef  the  Aeory  at  wUbh  he  bail 

arrived;  and  shortly  after,  both  in  the  astronomy  of  his 
friend  Lalande.  and  in  a  separate  4to.  volume  under  tho 
title  of  •Mcinoire  sur  I'Origiue  des  Constellations  et  sur 
I'explii atioii  tie  laFahle  par  l'.\slronoiinc,'  1781.  The  scep- 
tical tenden<  y  of  the  \  iews  enteriain<;il  by  Dupuis  ic<l  Con- 
doreet  to  rccuumcnd  htm  to  Frederick  the  Great,  as  pro- 
fessor of  literature  in  the  College  of  Berlin,  and  succei^sor 
to  Tbi^bault ;  and  the  offer  was  accepted  by  Dupuis.  The 
death  of  Frederick,  however,  pn; rented  the  arrangement 
from  being  carried  into  efliset;  but  the  chair  of  Latin  «Ao- 
auence  in  the  College  of  Franca  becoming  then  vacant  hf 
tlic  death  of  Bejot,  he  «as  apjKiinlod  lo  fill  il.  In  the  same 
year  (I77t*)  he  was  named  a  ineniher  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  four  coinm  .s- 
sioners  of  public  instruction  for  tlie  department  of  Pans. 
The  danger  of  hi.*  rcstdenco  m  the  capital  now  indured 
him  to  seek  a  retreat  at  Evroux.  He  was,  uotwUhsland- 
ing  bis  retirement,  named  member  of  the  Convention  for 
the  department  of  6Mne-et-Oi&e ;  and  was  remarkable  for 
the  moderation  of  hit  views.  Caution  was  the  dmraelei^ 
istic  of  his  politicel  career.  In  the  year  H.  he  was  eleded 
secretary  of  the  Assembly;  and  in  the  following  year  a 
incmher  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  II'  ,i  i  ^  elected 
one  of  llie  forty-eiglil  inembeis  of  the  French  Institute, 
though  after  much  determined  and  discreditable  opj  osition 
from  tlie  ultra-revolution  party.  On  the  Ifilb  Urumaire, 
year  IV.,  he  was  electwl  hy  the  department  of  Seine  et-Oise 
their  member  of  the  legislative  body,  and  soon  after  president 
of  that  assembly,  and  ultimately  was  nominated  a  candidate 
for  the  senate.  Hopeless  of  the  rweneiatton  of  France^  be 
retired  at  once  from  public  Ulb,  vua  devoted  the  lemaindar 
of  his  days  to  the  invcsticalians  of  the  queations  wfaicli 
arose  out  of  bis  early  speculations.  We  have  hence  to  tnce 
his  proifrcss  only  as  a  man  of  letteis  and  u  man  of  scieiire, 
and  to  une  some  genenil  idea  of  the  views  which  are  c*>u- 
laitied  ill  his  several  work.s. 

On  the  publication  of  the  '  Mi'moiresur  les  Ck)nstcllai ions' 
a  new  course  of  erudite  inquirv'  was  opened;  and  though  the 
otguments  and  r  n-  lusions  were  coDl&sted  by  Bailly,  he  gave 
]>up«is  fuil  Licdit  ivjr  the  ability  and  learning  displayed  in 
thework.  Ho  aflcrwards renewed  his  teaaaichc%  Mid  mede 
them  {be  nttffeet  of  a  coone  of  leetana  delivered  from  his 
chair  in  the  oollege  of  Listeux.  In  1794  he  published  his 
great  work  entitled  '  Origine  de  tous  les  Oultes,  ou  k  Reli- 
gion Univcrsellc,'  3  vols.  4to.  with  an  Atlas ;  and  also, 
slightly  abridjred  in  one  of  its  parts  (the  '  Justifirotion'),  in 
vols.  8vo.  Tliis  work  gave  rise  to  m,i  li  discussion,  of^en 
conducted  with  a  sectarian  bitterness  little  creditable  to  phi- 
losophical or  theological  investigation.  In  1798  ho  piiV* 
lished  an  abridgment  of  the  'Origine'  in  one  voL  8v»,  or 
nllMr  e  sariae  ef  ekHwrti  ftem  hie  huge  wcffc,  undMr  the 
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sametitlo;  but  n  much  more  met!i(xli('ul  abridf^ont  wus 
shortly  af^ I' V  t,".von  to  thf  wurld  by  Dt  -:ul t-<lc'-Tnn  \ . 

The  wil;lly-(li>|ilu_Vfil  liutrt'il  lu\xai(!s  Cliristiniiil)'  wliich 

*(1   ^tr^^lU'iy  llli  Virli  ll-l'll'  diirillK   tin.'   t'VCIlII'llI   IRTiinl  of 

the  i'rench  ire\olution  was  "ell  (iilcuJatcd  Jo  create  deep 
iutt->rf?t  in  the  work  of  Dupuis.  He  had  been  led  to  con- 
clude tbat  the  earliest  tracQs  of  the  general  mythology  of  the 


•outhem  climates  would  be  found  in  Upper  Eg}'pt,  if  in- 
deed lhaj  b«d  not  their  onciii  tlwiv.^  In  tim  c«letoated 
work,  tli«relbrc,  originated  the  *  Cbimniwion*  to  ex^ore  Ibe 


ruins  of  that  coiin;!  y,  which  wa-^  unrlcrtaken  by  Napoleon 
ufter  his  return  from  Italy.  Noih.m;  indeed  can  show  to 
v\.-:i:]\  the  iiilliu'iK  f  "inch  tlii<  woik  had  f\iT<'i>>c<l  over 
thu  '  regenerated  nation,'  thai  (he  uiu^t  amhitiuu^  of 
all  the  men  of  his  time  should  leave  the  scen^-  uf  I  lie  nio>t 
{(littering  hopes  to  a  darins  spirit  like  hi^  tu  lead  an  expe- 
dition such  an  thin.  Out  of  jOut  expedition  what  new  and 
noeKpecled  midte  have  arisen!  1m  v^jr  phraseology  of 
bittoiy  has  been  ebanged ;  and  the  sacred  nus  and  du- 
inealie  nuuuiefs  oCemieat  Ejtyyt  are  neiw  icaicely*  it  ataU, 
leae understood  than  thme  orG       and  Kom«. 

The  Zoitiao  of  Teiilyia  for  Dender.ib)  encaged  mucli  of 
the  attention  uf  Dupuis,  upon  whu  h  lie  published  a  tnt'iiiiiint 
and  an  nplfalion,  in  tlu-  '  Ri'\  ue  I'lul-j.-oidiique'  for  May 
1806,  whicii  ho  aAcrwarii:,  puhlie.hi.'d  ui  un  enlarged  and  se- 
parate form  in  one  volume  4to,  under  the  title  of  '  Mramire 
explicalifdu  ZodiaqueChronologiquc  ct  M}tholagiuuc.'  in 
tins  ruriuus  dissertation  he  roinnurus  the  Greek  ana  Egyp- 
tian Zodiaca  vith  tboae  of  the  Uhineaei  the  Persians,  the 
Ara(M»  and  all  the  otiMn  of  trliieh  be  could  obtain  any  dis- 
tinct netieea.  HaaftemnudaKad  to  hta  daaaof  the  Institute 
a  *liItooirasurlePhfeix/whkli,  as  he  contended,  signified 
the  reproduction  of  the  cvele  of  1  ICI  eoimni  jii  f\aj;ue)  E;:;)p- 
tian  yearn.  In  the  '  Nouvel  Alraanai  hdeaMusea'  fur  lbU5  ho  j 
also  published  a  tnii;nient  of  il'.e  poem  of  Nonnius  ;  it  is  in- 
deed iiuid  that  his  a.itroni)niii-al  system  was  susrsypstpd  by  ' 
this  poeia  originally,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  '  Orii;ine  des  j 
Cultes'  is  but  a  voiunuuous  corauieulary  on  tlie  ideas  con- 
tained in  that  poem. 

Oupuia  died  at  lemu-TiUflk  on  Soptember  29, 1809,  aged 
67.  He  wassmember  of  the  LegHMK^  Hownir.  He  was 
a  man  of  strict  probity,  and  much  esteemed  by  his  friends 
for  his  personal  oualtties.  Ue  amassed  no  iwrtune,  being 
i>jitisGcd  to  expend  hia  inconie  vpon  the  materials  fbv  bin 
researches. 

He  leil  m  MS.  a  work  on  rosmogouics  and  theogonies, 
intended  as  a  defence  and  illusttation  of  (he  doctrines  of 
X\\c  Origine  de*  CulU».  In  this  work  Lcbluud  considered 
that  Ihipuis  liad  at  last  discovered  the  interpretation  of  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics— a  conclusion  that  few.  since  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Young  and  ChampoU  ion.  will  feel  (Uspoaed 
to  admir,  even  though  they  may  not  adopt  the  vieirs  of 
ChamjKilIion  to  any  great  extent.  Tliere  is  also  reason  to 
believe  thut  it  was  in  couacauence  of  cenversationa  with 
Dupuis  that  Volney  oompeeed  his  edebrated  mck  on  the 
Kuins  of  Empires. 

Dupuis  ha«  been  oAen  stigmatized  a  paradoxical 
writer.  Bold  and  speculative  he  was.  but  there  u*  certainly 
littlo  cause  to  call  him  paradoxical.  His  conjectures  are  often 

£lau*ible.  though  bis  deductions  from  them  are  frequently 
iconsequentiaT.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  immediate 
«ifliset ofhia acapitieisnn,  tfaoN  ean  be  little  doubt  that  the 
vltiraate  efleet  has  been  alike  fevourable  to  early  bistoiy 
ai.d  tu  the  Chri->tian  religion.  He  was  a  sinceM  and candio 
ijj  iti,  and  always  appeared  to  be  fully  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  the  condusions  at  which  he  had  arriveJ.  It  was 
indectl  that  enrneatncsa  of  character  that  t^ave  so  much 
weight  to  his  opinions  and  so  much  influence  to  his  sug- 
giestions.  Had  this  il-ature  been  wanting  in  the  character 
of  Dupnia,  the  aspedition  to  Egypt  had  never  been  under- 
taken, nor.  consequently,  would  the  brilliant  discovenet  to 
wbidb  it  finally  kd  have  been  made. 
DURAMATSB.  [Bbaiii.} 

DUR.\'MEN,  the  name  given  by  physiologuta  to  the 
central  wood  or  heart-wood  in  the  trunk  of  an  exogenous 
tree.  It  is  tlie  oldest  part  of  the  wood,  and  is  filled  by  the 
secretions  of  the  tree,  so  that  fluiil  ran  no  lunger  ascend 
through  its  tubes,  which  are  choked  up  by  tlu>  deposition 
of  solid  matter;  otherwise  it  is  of  the  same  nature  a^s  the 
nlburnum.  It  is  only  where  plants  form  soli  \  hard  secre- 
tions that  heart-wood  is  (Ustinj^ishablo  from  sap  wood  :  in 
the  poplar,  wdlow,  lime,  fcc,  no  secretions  of  this  kind  are 
fiMrnxai  the  two  parts  of  tbe  wood  ate  both  nawly  alikc^ 


and  consequently  the  timber  of  sui  h  trees  is  uniforraly 
perishable.  Slii|)  carpenters  call  the  duramen  the  spme : 
U  IS  always  distinguiiihable  from  sap-wood  by  its  deeper 
colour,  and  sdiiie limes,  as  in  the  yew,  the  sandarach,  and 
certain  kinds  of  deal,  the  limits  of  the  two  are  clearly  do- 
flnt-d.  But  in  most  cases  the  heart-wood  and  sap- wood  gra- 
dually pass  into  each  other,  so  that  no  certain  line  can  be 
drawn  between  them. 

DURANCE,  a  river  in  the  south  of  France,  belonging 
to  the  baein  of  the  Rhdiie.  The  source  of  the  Durance 
is  marked  in  the  maps  near  Briancon  ;  but  the  sources  of 
ihe  Cluisancand  the  Claret,  whi^  h  IIdw  fiom  the  ridge  of 
the  Alps  that  separates  the  department  ot  HautesAlpestirom 
Savoy,  havu  each  a  better  title  to  be  considered  the  true 
head  of  the  Durance.  These  streams  unite  at  Briancon, 
about  20  miles  from  their  respective  sources,  and  Just  after 
their  junction  recei\  e  the  Scrvidres,  anuthvr  small  stream. 
From  Briancon  the  Durance  flows  souih-S(iuih>wost  above 
25  miles  to  Embrun,  receiving  by  the  vav  the  Qyro&ilo 
(vhifih  MeeiTcs  tbe  Gyand  tbeBoude)  and  the  Gnil  (which 
receives  the  Aigue-blanche,  the  Melewn,  and  the  Rioube), 
and  several  small  mountain  streams,  as  tlie  Crevoux,  the 
Vacbere.&c.  ThoUbaye,  flrom  Barcelonette  (which  receives 
the  Ubayete.and  the  Bachelard),  joins  the  Durance  10  miles 
below  Embnm.  From  (he  junction  of  thn  Ubayc  the 
Durance  flow.-;  first  south-west,  then  south,  and  then  west 
by  north  135  miles,  into  the  Rhone  below  Avignon,  receiving 
a  great  number  of  tributaries,  of  which  the  principal  are 
the  Buech  (which  joins  it  at  Sisteron),  the  umted  streami 
of  the  Bes  and  the  Bleone  ftom  Digne,  the  Asae,  the 
Verdon  from  CaatoOane^  and  iheOsktoii  firom  Apt.  In 
tbe  lower  part  of  Ifa  course  the  bed  of  the  Durance  is  tuW 
of  islatid-i.  The  stream  is  very  rapid,  and  its  imiiidations 
frequent.  It  is  not  navigable,  but  is  used  for  (loaiine  lim- 
ber. Many  of  its  tributaries  are  used  for  floaliqg.  It  Waa 
known  to  thu  Romans  bv  the  name  Druentia. 

DUR  ANGO,  a  town  'in  the  Mexican  United  States,  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  tbe  same  name,  is  situated  in  about 
24^"  'iH'  N.  lat.  and  near  105*  W.long.  in  a  wide  plain, 
C848  fiwt  above  the  ua*  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Siem  Hadre,  whieh  rises  to  the  tmt  of  the  town.  Itt 
poptdation  amounts  to  upwards  of  22,000  bouU,  and  it 
carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  in  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  country  lying  about  it,  and  in  that  of  the  rnimer- 
ous  anil  rich  mines,  partly  situated  :n  the  Sierra  Madre 
and  partly  east  of  the  town.  Iron  ore  is  found  wiihiii  a 
quarter  oi a  league  from  the  town,  but  Ihe  attempts  to  turn 
it  to  advantage  have,  so  far  as  wo  know,  not  succeeded  to 
any  extent.  Not  far  fVom  Durango  is  the  Brct'a,  a  tract 
luore  than  30  miles  in  length  and  about  halt  that  width, 
which  is  occupied  by  bills  composed  of  basalt  and  covered 
widi  scoria;  among  them  ia  •  emter  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions. (Humboldt;  Ward.) 

DURANTE,  FRANCESCO,  a  celebrated  Italian  com- 
poser. Was  born  in  Naples,  in  lr,'.ft,  and  educated  under 
Alessandro  .Scarlafi.  Hia  wrrks  are  not  numerous,  and 
chietly  of  the  sacred  kind.  The  duels,  on  which  his  rcpu- 
lalion  now  mainly  rests,  arp.  Dr.  Bumcy  states,  the  cania- 
tafi  of  his  master,  arrangi'd  lor  tw<»  voibes!  Hence  the  fame 
of  this  much-vaunted  composer  will  hcivaner  depend  ontliat 
of  his  disciples,  Pergolesi,  Piccini,  Sacchini.  Paisiello,  &c., 
who  received  instructions  fiom  him  at  the  Neapolitan  Con* 
servatorios  of  St,  Onafirio,  and  the  Poveri  di  Oe$u  Critic 
of  both  of  which  Durante  was  tbe  principal. 

DURA'ZZO.  DURA'S,  tho  anticnt  Epidamnus,  after- 
wards called  Dyrrachiviin,  is  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Albania, 
in  41"  2;:'  N.  kit.,  and  I'J"  27'  E.  long.,  Mtiiate*!  on  the 
south  coast  of  a  peninsula  which  projects  into  the  Adriatic, 
and  forms  the  south  boundary  of  the  gulf  of  Unn.  Epi- 
damnus was  a  colony  of  Corcyra  [Colony],  but  it  after- 
wards changed  its  name  mto  i>>rrachiam.  It  fell  under 
the  Romans  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Maeedonia,  and 
its  haibomr  became  the  principal  nuana  «f  communication 
between  Italy  and  the  north  parts  of  Graece,  Macedonia, 
and  Thrace.  The  Romans  embarking  at  Bnindiaium,  which 
is  nearly  opposite,  landed  at  Djrmchium.  and  thence  by 
tlie  Via  Egnatia  they  rcache<l  ThessaloTiica,  on  the  .l-gean 
sea.  PompfV  defended  Dvrrachiuni  with  success  against 
Casar  befor  ■  ilic  1  ntllc  of  "Pharsalia.  .\ller  the  fall  of  tho 
Roman  empire  Dvrrachium  came  successively  into  (ho 
hands  of  the  Gotns,  Bulgarians,  and  itie  Norinans  from 
Sicily,  who  made  it  their  stronghold  in  their  wars  with  tho 
Byiantineenipenn.  It  aflarwarda  Ml  into  (be  handa  of 
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the  Venetians.  fkMB  vboin  it  was  taken  hy  inUtn  Bavaziil 
II.  DuntM  i»  now  Hwluded  in  the  pachalik  of  Skittiiri, 
nmr  the  borden  of  that  of  Berat.  It  eaniee  on  flone  trade 

l>y  sen,  ari'l  cx]i'ir(s  the  ^;^^rJllu>  rum  wliich  prows  nbun- 
(laiitly  ill  the  i -hliuiirint;  pliiiiii*.  Its  pMpulaiion  is  rerk- 
onci  at  hptwocn  iiniM  aiiU  idOO.  and  it  li-asu  (Jn  ok  liishi>p. 
It  Is  a  ))laci'  httlo  M-^iti-il  liy  travcllt-rs :  tlic  scanty  reinumH  I 
of  Apoiloiii:!,  «liich  ;in>  t'.'.  >  ^limt  s"  jouriifv  tii  the  soulli  I 
of  ii,  near  the  banks  of  llio  Aptiu,  have  been  ik"icril»"fl  In- 
Colonel  Leake  ami  Dr.  Ilollana.  (Leake's  Travels  thi  ni^h 
Nwlhem  Greece.)  Leake  was  fireTented  b;  iUneM  ftom 
prooMding  to  DorasM. 

John,  the  eielitli  aon  of  Charles  II.  of  At\jou,  king  of 
Ns  pies,  a-Mumen.  with  the  consent  of  the  Byr.an»ino  em- 
|)en)r,  ihe  lilK'  of  duke  of  Durazzo  ami  lord  of  Albania; 
and  from  him  spruiiL;  the  Dunizzu  brunch  of  llie  Anjous, 
who  reigned  a  vbile  over  NaiilcH  and  llutigur).  C'liarli-, 
HI,,  knig  of  Naples,  was  a  Rraudson  of  .Itilin;  he  died  in 
Hungary,  and  left  two  children,  Ladi'laus  and  Joanna, 
who  reigned  in  aueeeMionat  Naples,  but  died  both  without 
iMue. 


C«inof  Oynadiiaa. 

DtTREN.  a  minor  cirele  of  the  administrathre  circle  of 
Aehen  (Aix  la  Chapelle),  in  the  Prussian  prorince  of  the 

RtiiiKV  Its  area  is  abr)ut  'J  15  srjuarc  miles,  and  it  roniam^i 
1  tottii,  I  market  village,  lUG  villagof,  and  16  hamlets,  whh 
a  population  of  about  4ii,600  (I«I6,  37,186).  The  Ro»r 
traverses  it  from  .south  to  north-west :  it  is  hilly  in  parts, 
and  has  about  128,000  acres  of  arable  land,  ia..130  of  mea- 
dows and  pastures,  and  51,700  of  woods  and  fore:«t<i.  It  pro- 
daees  nnw-h  triain  and  ihiit,  rears  oattle^  contains  iron,  lead, 
nliim.  and  coal  mines, and  maQufretoiM  WQoUens,  ironware, 

pajier.  vegetable  oil,  See. 

UIJRKN,  the  chiof  low.i,  called  by  the  Romans 
Marcoduruni.  wln-nc  o  its  furnicr  name  of  Mark-Diiren, 
lies  near  ihu  bunks  of  the  Rocr,  50"  4i/  N.  lat.,  and  0"  36' 
£.  long.  It  ia  a  wallod  town,  the  scat  of  a  public  mining- 
direction,  poaaesies  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium  or  high 
seboul,  three  nunneries,  five  CathoUo  «id  two  Protestant 
churches,  and  a  synagogue,  and  contains  abovt  6800  in- 
habitants: in  1818  their  nomben  were  4909;  and  m  1825, 
5610.  Diiren  has  coiuidcrable  inanufbcturos  of  fine  and 
ordinary  woollen  cloths,  stnfTs,  and  coverlids,  which  employ 
Ixftween  1200  and  l.lUO  hands,  U3  well  as  uf  screws  and 
nails.    There  are  also  manufaetureit  of  iron  and  steel  ware, 

Eaper,  aiar.-e  cottons,  soap,  leather,  oil,  trinkets,  &lc.  It 
as  an  extensive  trade  in  grain,  a  horse  market,  and  three 
large  fuirs  in  the  ooutae  of  tbo  year.  On  this  spot  several 
cutiorls  of  the  Ubii,  who  had  aaaumed  the  Roman  name  of 
Agrjopinonaeik  were  siuprized  and  cut  topiecea by  Civilia, 
the  Batanan  leader,  in  the  year  70  A.n.  (l^cit.  ttiet.W.  28.) 

DURBR,  ALBRECHT,  w  AI.BKRT.  iK^rn  at  Niirnberg 
tlie  '20th  of  May,  1441,  was  the  son  ol  a  skilful  goldsmith, 
and  received  that  sound  education  which  the  wealthy 
burghers  of  the  free  towns  of  (iermnny  wero  accustomed  to 
give  to  their  ehiMren.  InallbraiulR-s  ui  instruction  Albrecht 
made  urant  ni nnwis.  ami  showed  also  much  ingenuity  in  the 
praflMsion  TOwnldi  be  mainleDded;  bat  his  genius  being 
bent  towards  a  nobler  art,  he  gave  up  at  once,  to  the  great 
vexation  of  his  father,  the  workinji;  of  gold,  and  placed  him- 
self under  the  most  able  painter  of  his  naHve  country, 
Micli.i.d  Wohliyerauth  fl486).  After  finishing  his  appren- 
1ircsii)p  lie  set  out  on  his  travels,  uiid  in  1490  went  throut^h 
Germany.  On  bis  journey  ho  pointed  purtrails  and  other  pic- 
tures which  were  highly  adroirud.  Improved  by  experience 
and  with  increased  reputation,  he  returned  home  m  1494, 
and  soon  after  exeenfeid  Ui  IMSter-pieoe,  a  drawing  of 
Orpheua.  It  was  the  eartiiMi  of  theaa  tiniM  for  a  painter, 
in  order  to  be  reeeived  and  aekneiwledgail  aa  a  uMurter,  to 
exhibit  a  niece  which  merited  the  approbation  of  his 
teacbor  and  of  the  other  masters  of  his  craft.  When  this 
wa«  accomplished,  the  candidate  receive-l  a  kind  of  diploma, 
and  was  entitled  to  the  honours  and  rights  uf  a  master. 


AAer  obtaining  the  nuMtenhip  Direr  visited  HoDni 
and  Italy,  where  he  «9MMl«d  seae  of  hia  beat  pirtiniM^ 
sneh  as  the  Mtartyidem  of  8t.  BkrtholeiBev  fcr  the  ehntc} 

of  St.  Mark,  and  Adam  and  Eve  for  the  German  church 
ill  Venire,  wliich  wa*  afterwards  Imught  for  the  Gallerv'  of 
Prai;iic.  In  Hclncna  ho  became  acfiuainted  with  Raphael, 
who  e^lcemed  liiiii  highly.  In  token  of  their  friendship,  each 
presented  the  other  with  his  portrait.  He  reliinicd  home 
m  \:>i\7,  with  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  painter  of  hia 
country. 

*  Certainly/  aaya  Vanri  ( Vite  do'  Pittori).  •  if  this  diligent, 
indnaliioaa,  nniravaal  man  had  been  a  natire  of  Tuscany, 

and  if  he  could  have  studied  as  we  have  dono  in  Rome,  be 
would  have  been  the  licst  painter  in  our  country,  as  he  was 
tiic  most  celcbrate<l  that  Germany  ever  Imtl.' 

His  pro<luetions  were  so  highly  vulur<i  as  to  attract  the 
not  ici-  of  the  most  pow  erfiil  S'  ivorei^'ns  of  his  time,  Ma\  nnili:i  ii 
tlie  First  and  Charles  tlie  Fifth,  who  appointed  hira  their 
painter,  and  liestowed  upon  him  riches  and  honourv. 

To  please  hia  fitther  Diirer  had  married,  against  his 
indinatlon,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  neighbour;  but 
the  maleh  tnimd  out  se  unlirtimate  that  it  embittered 
his  lilb,  and  his  eonntrymen  attribatad  hia  premature 
death  to  his  domestic  misfortune.  It  is  said  that  his 
wife  was  not  deficient  in  personal  attractions,  but  peevish 
and  jealous  to  the  utmost  decree,  fte  died  broken-iiearted 
in  1 62**,  in  the  .^Sth  year  of  his  age.  The  senate  of  Niirnberg, 
to  liutiDurthe  memory  of  tin  irilluslriom  citizen,  deeretil  liiia 
a  public  funeral,  which  was  celebrated  with  great  pumj)  and 
stHemnity.  lUs  circumstance  has  led  some  of  Ins  biogra> 
pben  to  auppooe  that  Diirer  died  in  poverty,  whioh  bow- 
ever  was  not  the  oeae.  In  spite  of  hia  liberality,  he  left  • 
tolerably  good  ibrtune  to  his  surviving  Xantippe. 

Diirer's  paintings  are  admired  for  the  vivid  and  fertile 
iina^'inati  the  hublimo  conception,  and  the  wonderfcl 
uiiiuu  of  boldness  and  correctness  of  design  which  they  dis- 
play. He  was  the  first  man  in  Germany  who  tauolit  tho 
rules  of  perspective  and  the  proportions  of  the  human  body 
according  to  mathematical  and  anatomical  princiiilcn.  In 
fact,  his  works  were  in  this  respect  so  clasttieal,  that  even 
his  prints  and  wood-enit  trere  purchased  by  the  Italiaa 
painters  Ibr  tbeic  nqnotmnent  in  those  hcaaehea. 

Some  critics  have  Ibnnd  Ihnit  wHh  the  unneeeesary  eor> 
rcctnessof  drawin'.;  and  the  exuberance  of  his  imagination; 
but  the  only  fault  thai  ( an  be  really  objected  to  him  is  his 
total  neglect  of  costume.  Yet  this  fault  is  inori- cmhv cn- 
tional  than  real.  His  pictures,  in  spite  uf  this  Molaliuii  of 
the  rules  of  taste,  produce  lastin;^  impressions  of  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful ;  and  impartial  judges  must  always  honour 
in  him  tlic  greatest  master  of  tho  Owman  schonl. 

Besides  ba  great  bistotrioal  paintinn,  the  best  of  tvhidi  are 
in  the  coUeetiona  of  Vieaoa,  Fngne,  Munleh.  and  Draeden. 
Diirer  has  left  some  landscapes  that  are  highly  valued. 
Some  of  his  paintings  were  in  England  in  the  collection  of 
Lortl  Arundel.  Diirer  was  also  an  excellent  cneniver  in 
copper  and  wood;  his  woodcuts  are  mastenifeces  of  the  art, 
ond  considered  equal  to  those  of  Hugo  da  Carpi. 

The  best  among  his  woodcuts,  both  in  respect  of  inven- 
tion anil  execution,  are  his  greater  Passion  and  his  Revela- 
tion of  St.  John.  So  much  were  they  sought  after,  even 
during  his  lifetime,  that  a  Venetian  artist  was  induced  to 
countBcfeit  them.  When  Diirer  heard  of  this  forgery,  h» 
went  to  Venice,  and  corameneed  a  suit  against  the  man. 
whose  name  was  Marc  Antonio  Franci.  The  senate  of 
Venice  would  have  punished  the  ofTciider  severely,  if  Diirer 
had  not  obtained  his  pardon.  There  is  a  \  i'hnnr  contuiinnsr 
more  than  200  original  drawinj^s  hy  .MIktI  Diirer  in  ihe 
priiil-roomof  the  British  Museum,  w  lucli  formerly  Ivlonue'l 
to  the  collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  wasprobably  part 
of  the  ceWbmted eoUMtioB of  Ddrer's friend  W.  Pirkh'anicr. 
In  the  same  room  is  preserved  an  exouisite  carving  by  him, 
in  hotMhstone.  of  the  Birth  of  St.  Jonn,  bequeathed  to  the 
Museum  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Knicbt,  who  had  pnrehated  it  M  the 
I'riee  of  500/.    It  is  dated  1910. 

An  extensive  collection  of  Albert  D'inr's  eflmviBn 
was  bequeathed  to  the  Hritish  Museum  bv  the  bte  Mr. 

Noll.  krkH. 

Diirer\  jwrtraits  were  also  highly  esfeeracd  :  it  was  «airt 
of  him  that  he  not  ()nly  possessed  the  talent  of  rairhm^  the 
c\nrt  (  \|iri  ^sion  of  the  reatures,  but  also  of  delineating  th«i 
ihilcr(  lit  ( liaracters  and  passions. 

Two  inventions  are  attributed  to  hitr  ;  that  of  print*ri£ 
voodents  hi  two  eoloan»  nod  diftt  of  otchmg    Som^  hev- 
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•Tor,  ditnit*  bit  d«im  to  lbs  inrttntion  of  tlw  ortof  ctelung, 
Uiough  it  is  nol  danwd  lliat  Im  «w  Iba  llm  wlw  oioeUad 

ill  it. 

In  big  private  life  hi-  was  amiable,  iipriKlit.  ami  bcni - 
Volenl.  He  waa  a  strong  supiorterof  tfie  Protestnnt  n-li- 
giiui,  without  making  any  j  reii  asions  to  «uperiur  piol>  . 

Diircr  wrote  iMveral  valuable  works  on  geometry,  yet- 
tpective,  and  fortification.  He  bi»towed  sudi  limnr  on 
toe  puriQr  of  hia  native  toogue.  tl»t  hia  vrittDfi  oran  now 
•M  wall  wnfh  tha  tiudy  of  the  Germaa  fcholor. 

Wlula  the  Frtsnch  corruption  of  tasta  vas  osefoiabig  a 
baneful  intiuenoe  over  the  fine  arts,  Durer  Vaa  looked  upon 
a->  u  b.irliuri.Hi ;  Imt  (>|iiiiiMri  in  now rhangcd,  and  the  iiiixli  i  n 
&4'hoL>l  of  LJoniiuii  juiinicrs  aiul  crilio  viuw  him  Uis  oiU'  of 
their  great  iii.i?-tL-rs,  ;in<l  ;»>  a  mixUl  iiy  T'llliLving  w\iich  the 
art  of  painting  may  be  brougbt  back  to  lib  i'ormer  dignity. 

His  life  has  hcon  written  by  Arend  and  Roth,  and  lately 
by  Heller,  who  has  given  the  roost  critical  and  complete 
catalogue  of  all  hi»  works.  Goethe,  Ticck,  Wackeiirodc, 
and  other  diatiDguiabed  atritofa  bava  vindwatad  hia  elaima . 

lyURFBY.  THOMAS,  was  bont  in  DavmsbtN^  but 

the  exact  time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  He  was  designed  j 
for  the  law,  but  quitted  that  profession  for  poetry.  His 
(Iramas  I'.ad  rt'iniirkalfU'  !*ucccs-,  tn  thi"  tiays  of  Charles  11., 
but  ■'. iTL'  <-i)oii  afUTW.irds  bamslicJ  from  the  siajiL'  ou  u«> 
cmiiil  uftla-ir  outraifi-.tus  indecon>-y,  and  nl  prest'iit  M'arcely  I 
their  names  ore  known,  except  to  the  students  ot  English  ' 
dramatic,  history.  Much  of  his  fame  was  owing  to  his  { 
songs  and  satirical  ude«,  whicb  ba  is  said  to  have  himself 
sung  in  a  lively  and  agrccablo  wntiMr.  He  is  represented 
in  tba '  Guicdiaa'  la  being  on  radk  teimof  iDliiuMiir  wiib 
Charles  II.,  Uiat  (he  fcinf  would  tfifnttimas  lean  on  his 
til  uiidiT  tivul  hum  tunes  witli  him:  he  was  aUo  a  f;t- 
vounte  at  luo^i  com  iviiil  jiarties,  and  was  so  much  cclc- 
brated  for  his  qualiiu*'*  a^  a  ^niA  (,v>tu)ianion.  that  it  was 
considtred  n  kiiul  of  honour  to  have  been  in  bw  com- 
pany. He  was  r.  duced  to  great  distress  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  and  applied  to  the  managers  of  the  theatre,  who 
performed  ibr  his  benefit  one  of  bis  mtnedies.  The  profits 
ttUeb  were  acquired  seem  to  have  beim  sufficient  to  render 
his  last  days  com  {mrativoly  easy,  if  any  iudgment  is  to  bo 
fbundcd  ou  his  poems  of  this  period,  which  are  written  with 
liveliness.  He  died  in  1 733,  and  was  buried  at  8t  James's, 
'Westminster. 

A  cullcT'tiDn  of  D'l'rfuy's  jwem*,  entitled  •  PdU  to  purijo 
l>klaiic.lii)lv,'  IS  oxtrciael'y  rare,  and  m  I!s  for  ii  lm;h  pnci', 
it  is  mucli  esteemed  by  those  bibliograplwrs  who  thmk 
licentious  works  valuable  if  they  are  but  scarce. 

DURHAM,  an  English  county,  consistiiic  of  the  main 
part,  between  tb«  rivers  Tyne  and  Tbm,  ana  of  three  de- 
taebad  portions,  which  are  scnaratad  team  tbe  main  portion 
by  the  tnterrening  county  of  Moftbtimberland,  or  by  that 
of  Vol  k.  1.  The  main  portion  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  north -west  by  Northumberland,  from  which  it  is  for  the 
most  (Kirt  separated  tiy  tlie  ri\ er  T\ tie  and  it<;  tributaries, 
the  Stanley  Burn  au<l  (he  river  Derwent ;  on  the  west  it  is 
bounded  by  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  from  the  former 
of  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Crook  Bum,  a  feeder 
of  the  Tees,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  Tees  itself;  on  the 
south  it  is  bounded  iiy  Yorkshire,  flrom  which  it  is  sepotated 
tbTo«F;hout  by  the  ilTBrTees;  and  on  tbe  east  it  ia  bounded 
by  the  German  Ocean.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  east  to 
-west,  from  Seaton  Snook,  a  headland  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tees,  to  the  junrtion  of  the  Crook  Burn  and  the  Ties,  on 
the  boundary  of  the  thrro  eouiitu's  of  Ciimberluiid,  West- 
moreland, and  Durliam,  4^  miles;  its  ^TeatesI  breadth,  at 
right  angl«?  to  the  length,  ia  from  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of ' 
the  Tyne,  at  South  Shields,  to  Bteckbum,  or  Sockburn,  on 
the  Tecs,  39  miles.  2.  The  principal  detached  part,  con- 
sisting of  Norhamshire  and  Islandsbire^  which  latter  in- 
dndoa  Holy  laland  and  tbo  Fame  bdos^  ia  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Berwtek  bounds,  Aom  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Tweed  :  on  the  north-west  and  west  by  Berwickshire  in 
Sejibnd,  from  whseh  also  it  is  separated  by  the  Tweed; 
cm  the  south  l^y  Northumberland,  and  on  ilie  e  i^i  iunl 
north-^ajit  by  tbe  German  Ocean.  Thf  form  of  tint  portioH 
of  the  county  approachcH  that  if  a  in  angle,  of  which  one 
Aide  faces  the  north  and  north-we>t,  and  is  neiirly  1 1  miles 
lonR  in  a  straight  line;  another,  the  north  east,  and  is  14 
wiles  UiDg  in  a  abaight  Una;  and  tbe  third,  the  south,  and 
ia  1 7  miles  long  in  n  straifibt  Une.  3.  TIte  second  detaabed 
)>  r';  n.  ri|  r  heiidhit,'  tile  parish  of  Bedlington,  sonic- 
tiuuht  caiiud  Jijedlui({kou9hin»,  u  bouudedon  tiw  uat\ht  west, 


and  south  by  Nortbunberland.  fiom  whidi  it  Is  aepualad 

on  the  north  by  the  river  Wensbeck.  on  the  south  bv  the 
river  Birth,  ana  on  the  cast  by  the  German  Ocean.  It  is 
7  lu:^-,  loii^'  from  east  (o  we-,t,  nud  -l^.  miles  bruad  from 
iioil'.i  ii*  isoulii.  4.  The  third  delnd' 1  11  |i.irt)u>i,  the  parish 
of  Craiko,  is  near  Easingwould,  iii  V  iL-ime.  und  i.s  sur- 
ruuuded  by  that  county :  it  is  .'{miles  long  from  aorlh  to 
south,  and  about  '2^  miles  bruad.  Tbe  oreaa  of  tbo  several 
portions,  as  found  bj  toking  the  areas  of  the  aoverai  panabea. 
are  as  ibllowa 


Main  portion  . 
Norhamshiiv  and  Islandldliie 
Bedlington  parish    •  . 
GhaikopaiiMi  .  . 


SUIttt*  Arrv*. 

45,630 
S.9I0 
1^300 


The  area  of  the  wbolo  is  about  i99f  sqnare  miles.  The 
populatkn  inlSSl  was  2AS,910, giving  2:U  to  a  sciunre  mile 
in  sixe  and  in  absolute  and  rualivc  )K>pulation  Durham  i* 
below  the  average  of  the  EngliMt  counties.  Durham,  the 
capital  of  tlw  e,>u;i!\,  in  on  the  Weor,  2.15  miles  in  a 
straif;ht  line  tmrih  l)y  wr,t  oi  I.ondnn  :  259  miles  by  the 
road  through  Haidock,  Staml  nl,  I)  ii  aster, Boroughbridge, 
and  Bishop  Auckland  :  or  by  lii/il  through  Boroughhridge, 
Northallerton,  and  Darlington;  or  263  miles  by  the  rosd 
used  by  the  Tliurso,  Kdinlmrgh,  and  York  mail,  tbrou^ 
Ware,  Huntingdon,  Stamfbrd,  Doncaster,  York,  Basing- 
would,  Thirsk.  MottiMdlsrten.  and  Darlington.  Tbe  mam 
portion  of  tbe  county  is  comprehended  U^ween  54''  27'  and 
55*  1'  N.  latittide,  and  1*  8*  and  2*  H'  of  W.  longitude 

Coast,  f-l'in  if,  ^■c. — ^The  coast  of  the  county  of  Durham 
is  for  the  uiosi  part  low,  especially  in  \  i><-  detached  portions 
of  the  county.  Islandshire  has  no  eliifs,  n'?ither  h  is  Hed- 
lingtonsbire.  F'rom  Islandshirc  sand  banks  (Fonham 
flats)  run  out  and  connect  Holy  Island  with  the  main  land, 
so  as  to  render  the  island  aixessible  utlow  water  to  vehicles 
of  all  kinds;  though  the  sands  are  dangefotu  to  persons 
not  uoqoainted  with  them.  In  tbe  main  portion  of  tiie 
county  tbei«  are  several  mni^  of  eliffs,  as  at  Suter  ^nnt, 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  V(  ear ;  along  the  coast  from  the 
Wear  southward  to  Hawthorn  Dean ;  again  aloiia;:  the  coast 
for  tliree  miles  south  from  Hordeu  I'oiiit,  at  tl:i'  lie:id|;t;id 
on  which  liarlli  inioj  stands  ;  and  again  al  8eaioti  Heiits. 
All  these  cliffs  are  of  ma^,'ne->!an  limestone,  except  tii  j>e  ut 
Seaton  Bents,  which  are  formed  by  rock?t  of  the  red  mail 
or  new  red  sandstone  Ibmation. 

Holy  Island  is  of  an  irregular  £»rm,  nearly  4  milea  long 
from  east  1^  aoutb  to  west  by  north,  and  nearly  S  broad 
from  north  to  south.  It  eontatns  SSM  asm,  and  had  in 
183 1  a  population  of  836  persons.  Ibis  island  was  called  by 
the  Britons  Inis  Mcdicante,  and  was  afterwards  know  n  by 
the  name  of  Lindisfurne :  its  name  of  Holy  Islnnd  was 
given  to  it  from  its  havin.;  been  tlie  nsKi.  ni  e  ot  several 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Saxuii  church.  It  w;**  iintitiitiy  the 
scat  of  a  bishoprick,  and  bad  a  monastery  under  tbe  govern- 
ment of  the  bishops,  which  was  subsequentlyreduced  to  bo 
a  cell  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Durham.  The 
chuieh  of  tbe  moBsstcry  is  now  in  mina.  The  soil  of  the 
isbnd  is  rich,  but  before  the  fodoaore  of  the  common  in 
1 792  there  were  only  forty  acres  under  tillage,  and  that . 
portion  was  subject  to  intercommonage  as  soon  as  the  crops 
were  reaped.  Tl.ere  a  MuaU  \ill:i-o  or  town  on  tbe  wcit 
side,  formerly  nske  h  ir.oio  c.xtcii»>ive  :  the  inluibitanls  arc 
ciiiotly  ei'.uam'd  in  li  lung.  There  is  a  small  Ijioboor  an-i 
an  old  castle,  which  during  the  last  war  was  oceunu d  by  ti 
garrison  sent  from  Berwick.  Thiscistle  is  upon  a  lofty  i-o  k 
of  whinstone,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  isle.  On  the 
north-esst  side  of  tbe  island  is  u  pmjccting  tongue  of  land  a 
mUc  long,  and  in  some  porta  emy  six^  yards  broad,  o«>cu- 
pied  bv  rabbits ;  on  one  side  of  tins  tongue  tbe  tide  may  be 
.sot-n  ebbing  whilu  it  is  flowing  on  the  mher. 

The  Farnc  Islands  lio  lo  the  south  ca,st  of  Holy  Island. 
Tin  -^rLmii  consists  of  several  in  lil  j->lets  or  rocks,  s  inie  of 
whicli  are  vi>ible  only  at  low  water.  They  |>roduce  kelp, 
and  some  of  them  a  little  gnus,  Tlioro  are  two  ligbthousaa 
on  two  islets  of  the  gn)up. 

Surface,  Htfdrogruphtj,  (7ofmmintMfio«s.— Durham  nu^ 
be  characterized  aa  a  billy  oountv.  TIio  western  part  IS 
overspread  by  the  bnraebes  of  tne  great  I'enino  Chain, 
from  iho  eastern  slope  of  which  tbe  chief  rivers  of  the 
eounty  flow.  The  two  princi^  branchoa  of  thii  cbaun* 
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which  b<>loi1g  to  Durhaiii,  ;ire  St.-i>aratL-(l  from  each  otiier 
by  WfOnlalo,  the  viiUcy  of  ilie  AN'ear:  from  the  Yorkshire 
hills  by  Teesdale,  or  Teastialc.  the  vaWisy  of  the  Tvti^  ;  and 
from  those  of  Northumberland  by  the  \-alley  in  whish  the 
Pcrwont,  «  feeder  of  the  Tyne,  Hows.  Lar^e  portions  of 
the  aiountain  distriet  consist  of  moor  lands  covered  with 
hMlb.  or,  u  it  it  b«ra  tvrtued,  •  Uoe.'  I3ie  hiUs  north  of 
Weardale  have  the  iwne  of  Wfludale  Ptanst,  «d  thote 
nor!})  oC  Ti'.-isdale  are  called  Tsnadak  Fore»t ;  but  they  are 

bare  of  wood. 

The  iirincipal  elevations  in  the  eovwiiv  are  Kilhopo  Law 
(21«r.  li.),  Crosisi  Ridge,  Bolts  Lluv,  iJaron  Hope,  Cottier 
Law  (1678  ft.),  and  Fatherly  Fell,  in  Wcardilo  Forest; 
Pike  Law,  West  Pilce.  Manner  (iiti  Feils,  and  Eglestone 
Bank,  in  Tcaxlalc  Forest;  Pontop  Pike,  on  Lanchestcr 
Cummon,  aouth-east  of  thevallevof  the  Dcrwentfiois  ft  ); 
Down  HULUtard.  Falwell  II dl.  and  Boldon  II  dl,  near 
the  aao,  between  tha  lyne  and  the  W«ar :  Maidan'a  Papa, 
Warden  Law,  or  Wordealow  (t3t  ft).  Low  Hilla,  Hare 
Hdl,  and  Hartmoor,  near  the  sen,  between  tlx)  Wear  and 
Hartlepool;  Wheatley  Hill,  north  east  of  Durham;  and 
Bi  ;iii(loi)  Mount,  «>uth-\u>i  of  tlie  sauie  eity,  hat  OH  the 
tiorih  side  of  the  volley  of  the  Wear  (sr  j  ft.) 

The  muonf  are  chiefiy  oeciiincd  as  pasturage  for  sheep 
of  the  black-faced  or  lieutii  kind,  and  fur  a  few  young 
cattle  and  horses.  The  best  wooded  part  of  llie  covmty  is 
the  vale  of  Dorwent,  which  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  oak;  but  it  produces  auo  ash.  elm,  birch,  and 
•Mer,  and  a  quantity  of  vndonraod,  emeeially  hatds. 

Tho  ch>ef  rirers  are  the  Tyne.  the  Wear,  and  the  Tecs, 
witli  their  trihur;iric>.  The  Tyne  drain.i  the  northern  parts, 
the  Wear  llie  middle,  and  the  Tees  the  southern. 

The  Tvnc  [Nouthi  mhi  hland]  forms  the  nortlierit  lioiin- 
dary  of  the  county  for  about  18  mdes,  from  the  jutu  tion  of 
tlie  Stanley  Burn  at  Wylara  to  the  sea,  and  its  na\igatioii 
extends  from  obo\ii  Ncv.c-Jtlc  to  the  tea,  a  distance  of 
about  16  miles,  lu  Durham  allluciUa  are  tlu>  Darwent 
and  Team  riven  and  the  Stanley  and  Hedworth  Bums. 

Hw  Defvant  rises  in  Northumbetland,  and  dowing  east, 
reaches,  about  3  miles  from  its  source,  the  border  of  Dur- 
ham, alonz  which  it  flows,  first  east  and  then  north-east, 
then  south-east,  and  then  north  east  ai;aiii  for  1*.  or  \T 
miles,  receiving  on  its  right  (or  Durham)  h.mk  ihi-  Nuek- 
loii,  Boli.s]>o|Kj,  Raronhope,  Hysop,  and  Herseloji  Hiirii>,  or 
B«cks  (/. sii.all  stroams:  the  last  two  unite  hefore  en- 
tering the  Der\\oiit) ;  uiid  on  its  left  (or  Nuriiunnl)i  rlaiul) 
bonk  many  others.  At  tlie  junction  of  the  Mdk  or  Miich 
Bum  It  leaves  the  border  (which  here  turns  off  to  tlie 
niirth),  and  flows  through  the  county  for  about  9  miles 
north-«ast,  till  it  again  meata  the  border,  and  fillla  into  tha 
Tyne  3  milaa  abore  NawcatUe.  It»  whola  ooutaa  ia  S8  (o 
30  miles. 

Tlie  river  Team  v'-  n  r'l.  side  of  Pontop  Pike,  and 
flows  first  oast-by-nurili  and  then  north-by-west  altout  13 
miles  into  the  Tyne,  about  a  mile  above  Newea^tle.  The 
Stanley  Burn  and  the  Hcdworih  Burn  .ire  only  four  or  five 
miles  long. 

Tlie  Wear  rises  near  Kilhopo  Law,  and  flows  east  and 
Routh-coiit  above  4  miles  to  BurtNO  or  Bowertrce  Ford.  la 
this  ipart  of  ita  ctmna  it  is  known  at  the  Kilhone  Btm,  and 
is  joraed  by  the  Welhope  and  Bornbope,  ana  some  other 

burns.  From  Bowertree  Ford  the  Wear  flows  east-b^-south 
18  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Bedbum  river,  passing  the 
towns  of  Stanhope  and  Wolsingham,  and  rceeiving  on  the 
right  bank  the  lishoi  e.  Harthope,  Dadri  e,  Swinhope,  Wes-  I 
tenliojH',  Snowhiipe,  and  Bolhhope  Burns  (tlie  lastof  wlueh  j 
receives  the  Harvbopoj;  and  on  the  left  bank  the  Middle 
hope,  Rookhupe,  Stanhope,  Shittlehope,\Vescrow,  Hou»hp, 
and  Eals  Burns,  all  of  which  arc  small.  The  Wcscrow  re- 
ceives the  Tiin^tall  and  the  Tliomhopc.  The  Bedburn 
liver  is  formed  bv  the  Juactk>n  of  the  Euden  and  Sham- 
benry  Books,  and  subsequently  of  the  North  Grain  Beck, 
and  anuthur  to  which  the  maps  give  no  name.  This 
upper  part  of  the  course  of  tluj  Wear  is  through  the  wild 
anil  roinaiilie  di^Irit  t  of  Weardale,  bounded  on  each  side 
by  high  hdls.  From  the  jutn'tuiu  of  the  Bedburn  the  Wear 
Mows  still  eaat-by -sou'. h  d  miles  to  Bishop  Aucklanil.  In 
its  way  it  is  joined  on  the  right  by  the  Lin  Burn,  on  the 
left  bv  the  Bitch  Bum.  and  at  Bishop  Auckland  by  the 
Gatmfes\  tvlnch  rises  on  Eglestone  Common,  and  has  a 
course  of  1 5  miles.  The  Gaunless.  near  its  source,  is  called 
the  Hyndon  Beck :  it  ia  joined  in  its  course  by  the  Humber 
Beek.    From  Bisliop  Aueklaiid  the  Vear  furm  to  tha 


north-east,  and  ttowa  in  a  \ery  vindiii;j;  roiu--e  ubou'  3fi  Of 
37  miles  post  Durham  and  Che>ler-le-Street  mto  t!n>  Ger- 
man (Vean  at  Sunderland.  Hetweeii  Bi.<h'>|>  Auetvi.titd 
and  Durham  it  receives  the  Croxdale  Beck  and  the  Shinkly 
river  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  SlocklCy  Beck  and  the 
Browney  river  on  the  left.  The  Browney  river  is  the 
laigeat  of  theae;  it  rises  on  BaUey  CoiniDon.  and  flows  flnt 
east  and  then  •outb-by^east  17  milfSi  leceirb^  the  Piin, 
the  Smallhopc,  and  the  Demess  (vbieh  is  Joined  by  the 
Hcdley)  Becks.  Below  Durham  the  Wear  leoeiTei  the 
Stanley  Burn,  united  with  the  Cock  Bum  on  the  left  bailk, 
and  the  Lumley  Bum  on  the  risrht  bank,  all  at  or  near 
Chestcr  le-Street.  The  w h'>le  coti r^e  of  the  AVear  iiriy  be 
estimated  at  about  n.)  miles,  for  about  IH  or  iO  of  vthirh, 
viz.  up  to  the  city  of  Dtirham,  it  is  navigable.  It  is  crossed 
at  Sunderland,  near  its  nvnulh,  by  an  iron  bridge  of  one 
arch,  of  936  ftet  epan  and  l  feet  above  high  water-mark. 
The  importance  of  ita  navigation  arises  from  the  ejqiert  of 
eoela  ftom  the  neighbouring  mines,  fbr  the  produce  of  which 
it  furnishes  an  outlet.  I,x)ndon  and  many  towns  upon  the 
Thames  and  on  the  eastern  coast  receive  a  considerable  jwr- 
tion  of  their  supidy  of  e  ials  from  the  Wi  ar. 

The  Tees  ns<s  in  (  nml^erlaiid.  on  the  slope  of  Crosij  Fell 
(,!901  feel  hi^h).  and  for  the  first  few  miles  of  its  course 
forms  the  boundary  between  Cumberland  and  ^Ve^tmore- 
land.  It  is  joined  by  the  Trout  and  Crook  Becks,  and  upon 
its  junction  with  the  latter  forms  the  boundary  of  the  county 
of  Durham,  separating  it  for  a  very  few  miles  from  Wejtt- 
moreland,  and  thfougnoat  the  remainder  of  its  course  ftom 
Yorkshire.  The  general  diieetlon  of  the  Tees  till  it  reaeh«f 
Sockbum,  nearly  55  miles  from  its  source,  is  east  s  luib 
cast;  from  thenrc  it  flows  nearly  30  miles  norlh-cuisl  mtu 
the  German  oeean,  its  tittal  rjuvse  lieint;  between  80  and 

00  rniles.  Tin-  first  part  of  the  eonr^e  of  the  Tees  to  Bar- 
nard Castle  is  pretty  din  i  t  ;  it  tlows  tliruu|.'li  a  narrow 
valh  y  in  a  hilly  country,  and  is  swelled  on  the  right  or 
Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire  bank  by  several  becks,  or 
small  hvers,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Maize  or  Marys,  tlie 
LunOi  and  the  Balder  or  Baulder :  on  the  left  or  Durham 
bank  it  reeeivea  the  Harwood  joined  with  tlte  Langdon  Beek, 
the  Etteiagill,  the  Bowles,  the  Hadshope  or  Huotehope,  the 
Kglestone,  an  1  iiir  or  two  others.  The  valleys  v,  ate  red  \t\ 
these  several  ailluents  of  iho  Te«s 'open  laterally  into  the 
valley  of  the  Tees,  anil  aie  many  of  them  remarkable  for 
picturesque  beauty.  A  ridge  of  trap  rock*  acro^  which 
the  river  flows  at  Caldron  Snout,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Maize  or  Marys  Beck,  forms  a  series  of  fiills  in  a  distance  of 
69ti  yards!  uhich  otYcr  a  Hue  contrast  to  the  still  vatarof 
The  Wheel,  a  pool  or  lake  into  whicb  the  river  expands 

{'net  above.  At  High  Foree^  or  Hiekla  Feiee^  a  fcw  miles 
ower  down,  another  ridge  of  ooarae-gnuned  grey  cdumnar 
boMlt  crosses  the  river,  and  causes  another  nVL  of  5A  feet. 
A  few  miles  below  this  fall  and  three  abo\'e  the  vinaf:e  >  f 
Middleton  inTeasdale,  basaltic  roc ki>  form  the  bank  of 
river,  and  serve  tosupport  Winch  Bridge,  which  coii>ists  of  a 
ptank  two  feet  wide,  with  low  handrails,  suspended  by  iron 

1  liains  across  the  river,  bere  (5.1  feet  wide,  at  an  elevation  of 
.'iG  feet  above  the  water.  Below  Barnard  Castle  the  course 
of  the  river  is  still  tolerably  direct  till  it  reaches  the  nc^h- 
bourhood  of  Darlington.  It  nceives  in  this  pert  of  ita 
course,  on  the  right  bank,  the  Greta  from  Yorkshire  and 
on  its  left  bank,  the  Grand  River,  or  Staindrop  Beck. 
10  or  12  miles  long,  which  flows  through  Raby  Park  and 
past  tlio  town  (if  Sta'.ndrop,  receiving  the  Forth  or  Sul 
Berk.  From  the  r.eii;lih<jurhootl  ot  r)arlington  the  chnnnel 
■winds  very  much.  At  Croft  near  Darliiiyton  it  receives  a 
cousiderable  stream  on  its  right  bank,  and  on  the  left  the 
ri%-er  Skcrne,  whieh,  rising  between  Durham  and  Hartlcport, 
has  a  very  winding  course  to  the  south-south-west,  of  uuie 
than  25  miles  re<-civini'  several  streams  by  the  way,  and 
passing  the  (own  of  Darlington  just  before  ita  jonetioo  wiih 
the  Tees.  The  Tees  does  not  receive  any  considcfrable 
aliluent  after  the  Skerne,  excejd  tlie  I-even  from  York>liire. 
It  p;;s.ses  the  town  of  Stockton,  Ixdow  uliu  h  it  re<'eives  tho 
Hartburn  and  Billiiji^ham  Berks,  nnd  at  Greailiain  Fleet, 
near  its  mouth,  tiie  lilmeldoii  lieck  united  wiili  ani>{hcr 
from  Greaihara.  The  v.  ide  a^stiiary  of  the  Tecs  is  nu\  iga- 
ble  for  colliers  and  otlier  large  vessels  up  to  Stockton,  and 
for  small  craft  several  miles  hi|>hcr  up,  above  Yarui  in 
Yorkshire:  the  navigation  has  heca  shortened  by  a  cut,  by 
which  a  considerable  bend  in  tlie  river  is  avoided. 

There  an  ievaial  small  strsams  which  Sow  into  the  aea 
batveni  the  Wearani  the  Tees.  Thev aie ea!ied X>eatt% 
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M  Ryhop*  Dean,  Seahun  Daan,  Dklton  Dmo,  Hawthon 

D^aii,  Castlo  Eden  Doan,  and  HaaMon  Dean. 

Tlic  ri\or  iiavif,'atinn  of  Durham,  coniproliending  only  the 
I  iwlt  watcis  of  the  Wt;ar  and  of  the  border  rivers  Tytn,-  and 
Teo>,  li  I- mrunMl  to  tho  eastern  side  of  the  county.  There 
are  no  canals  or  artificial  cuts,  ex^^pt  nnc,  already  aoticed, 
made  to  shorten  the  windinr;  courso  of  ihc  Tov-s. 

The  mail-road  to  Edinburgli,  Aberdeen,  invemeas,  and 
the  north  of  Scotland,  croisscs  this  county  from  south  into 
north.  It  «ntara  it  «t  Ooft  Bridge  mtt  the  Tees,  and  pnea 
through  Darlington.  34t  milas  firon  town.  Durham  (tS9 
milei;),  Chejtter-ie  Street  (2C5  miles),  and  Gateshead  (272 
railed),  where  it  quits  the  county,  cnMsins  the  Tyne  to 
rsitr^hunibcrland.  There  are  two  other  roaA  from  London 
to  Durhiim  city:  they  branch  off  from  the  Glasgow  and 
Carli«>'iO  mad-road  at  Scotch  Corner  in  YorksluTC,  and  enter 
the  county  by  I'lercc  Bridge  over  the  Tecs  (13'i  milan  from 
London).  Here  they  divide,  the  right-hand  road  passin<^ 
through  tho  tillages  of  Heighin^ton  and  Eldon,  and  th^ 
left-hand  road  through  Bishup  Auckland  ('248A  miles  from 
JUNBdon).  The;  raaoite  a  few  milea  b^grand  Bishop  Auek- 
land  and  Mi  in  iriih  th«  Bdmbnigh  nafl-iOMl  soar  Sundar- 
land  Bridge,  over  the  Wear,  about  Jbur  miles  belin  leach- 
inz  Durham  (259  miles). 

The  road  from  London  to  Sunderland  branches  off  from 
the  Ediuliuri^li  niad  road  at  Tliir.--k  in  Yorkshire,  and  pro- 
ceediii:;  by  Varni,  ui>on  leaving  that  town  crosses  the  Tecs 
into  the  county  oi  Durham,  and  proceeds  forward  tu  Stock- 
ton (2414  miles  from  London).  &nd  from  thence  to  Sunder- 
land, 26S^  miles.  At  Bishop  Woarmouth,  which  is  a  suburb 
of  Sunderland,  where  the  road  turns  off  to  enter  that  town, 
A  branch  nroceeding  fijrwaid  riuu  to  South  Shielda  ait  the 
mouth  of  toeTyno  (37$  milei).  From  thia  bianeh  road  an> 
other  branch  to  the  left  leads  to  Gateshead,  forming  a  com- 
rauni(»ition  (1 3  nules)  between  Sunderland  and  Newcastle. 
.  From  Durliam  roa<U  lead  to  Sunderland  (distant  13 
miles),  throii[;h  Bishop  Wearmouth ;  and  by  Bishop  Auck- 
land (distant  10  nnles).  and  Staindrup  (19  miles),  to 
Barnard  Casllc  (i4  miles).  From  Barniud  Castle  (245  or 
24G  miles  from  London)  a  road  leads  along  the  valley  of 
thoTeosby  Middlelon  inTeasdalc  (distant  94 miles)  to  Aid- 
stone  Moor  ill  Cumberland  ;  and  from  Darlington,  one  by 
West  Auckland  (distant  9  miles),  Wolsingham  (SQ  milesX 
and  Stanhope  (26  miles),  along  the  vallnr  of  the  Wear  to 
the  same  town.  Fn>in  WoUinKham  a  road  nms  northward 
to  Hexham  in  Northumberland  and  another  to  Gateshead. 
From  Gateshead  a  road  runs  along  the  south  side  of  the  Tyne 
valley  to  Hexham.   Other  ronds  ilo  not  require  notice. 

Durham  has  numerous  rad-roads,  most  of  which  have  been 
constructed  by  the  coal  owners  for  the  conveyance  of  coals 
from  tlie  pit-*  to  tho  rivers  Tyne  and  Wear,  where  they  are 
shipped.  Acts  of  parliament  have  been  obtained  for  two 
more  extensive  rail-ways ;  otic,  the  Stockton  and  Darlingtoiw 
extending  ftom  Wilton  Park  ooUiscy.  waat  of  Bishop  Attdt< 
land,  by  a  eireoitons  line  past  DarUngton  to  Stockton,  and 
fV-om  thence  across  tho  Tecs  by  a  suspension  bridge^  and  by 
the  side  uf  the  navigable  cut  made  in  the  Tees  to  Middles- 
burgh  and  Cleveland  Port  on  that  river  ;  with  various 
branches :  the  other,  the  (Tiarence  rail-road,  from  the  Stock- 
ton and  Darlington  rail-road,  a  few  miles  north  of  DarUng- 
ton, by  a  more  direct  course  to  the  northern  bank  of  tho 
Taes  helew  Stockton,  with  a  branch  to  the  city  of  Durham, 
i^id  some  aubocdinate  branches.  The  various  acts  for  the 
Stockton  and  DailinglUD  nil-rood  were  obtained  in  1821- 
1828;  those  for  theChmiice  lail-roedia  1 838-1829.  The 
estimated  length  of  the  fonner,  including  its  brandies,  is 
about  38  miles ;  of  the  latter,  nearly  46. 

Geotnsciral  character. — ^The  lower  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Tee^i,  from  the  junction  of  the  Skerno,  and  tho  roast 
from  the  muulh  of  the  Ti»es  to  Hartlepool,  arc  o<Tupio<l  by 
the  red  marl  or  new  rod  sandstone,  the  uppermost  of  the 
formations  which  are  found  in  the  county.  Among  the 
strata  of  tho  formation  a  flue-grained  sandstone  of  a  brick- 
fed  colour  pradominatea.  Some  attempts  have  been  made 
to  Bnd  coal  by  boring  through  the  red  marl,  but  without 
success,  though  the  pits  were  simk  to  the  depth  of  more 
than  7U0  feet.  At  Dinsdale,  near  Ooft  Bridge,  where  one 
of  these  iittcmpts  wa-i  made,  the  itlrata  were  found  to  lio 
numcnius.  and  to  con-ist,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  tVom 
tlio  miners'  language,  of  white,  grey  or  red  s;mdstone,  with 
occasional  jjartings  of  a  more  compact  nnture,  red  or  blue 
njiale,  coaly  matter  in  thin  layers,  and  s  ra  in  nodules 
or  in  beds,  whioh  in  one  ease  were  three  feet  thick:  the 


lowest  bed  in  the  two  deepest  workings  found  to  be  a 
strong  white  rock  of  a  calcareous  nature.  Sulphureted 
springs  arc  found  in  this  strata:  one  of  them  arose  from  a 
perforation  made  iu  boring  lor  coal.  (Mr.  Winch,  Gfol. 
Trans.)  The  newer  msgne.sian  or  conglomerate  limestone 
crops  out  from  beneath  the  nonh-weslem  limit  of  the  red 
marl:  it  extends  along  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne,  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Toes  to  tho  junction  of 
Staindrup  Beck  with  the  Tees,  between  Durungton  and 
Bamaid  Castle:  ita  inland  Iwundary  is  a  Une  drawn  soudt- 
vwd  from  tho  month  of  the  Tyne.  gradually  diverging  from 
the  coast-line  to  the  village  of  (juxhoc,  between  Durltam 
and  Stockton;  and  finm  thenoo  south- wo«tt  to  the  Tees. 
This  limestone  forms  a  range  of  round  toi)jic(l  hills  along 
the  coast,  uf  small  elevation,  the  liigliest  (Painshaw,  near 
the  Wear)  being  eslunaled  at  only  400  feet.  The  upper 
stratum  of  the  limestone  here  is  a  species  of  breccia,  with 
which  wide  chasms  or  interruptions  ui  (tie  cliff  arc  filled: 
the  next  strata  are  thin  and  slaty,  of  a  white  colour  incUn- 
iag  to  biiif ;  but  lower  down  the  stratification  beoomM  in- 
distinct, the  nwk  is  ofacmtalUne  and  cellular  texture,a]id 
of  ,1  ligbt-bnnm  ootonr.  The  brown  variety  is  quarried  near 
Sunderland :  it  partakes  of  tlie  nature  of  limcittone,  and  from 
containing  some  intlamraablo  matter  requires  only  a  small 
(juantity  of  coal  to  bo  reduced  to  lime.  Some  of  it,  which 
lakes  a  tolerably  good  polish,  is  sold  as  marble.  Tlie  thick- 
ness of  tho  limestoiio  formation  vanes.  .'\t  Palhun,  near 
Sunderland,  it  is  only  about  seventy  feet  thiek;  but  thij>  is 
near  the  north-western  or  under  boundarj-:  near  Hartle- 
pool it  has  been  bored  to  the  depth  of  more  than  3UU  feet 
without  penetrating  throiich  it.  Along  the  coast  the  strata 
dip  to  tue  south-east.  (Hdena  is  tlu»  only  ok  tlut  Ur. 
Wtneh  obeerred  in  this  limestone;  and  tew  organic  remaim 
are  found  in  it.  Botryoidal  masses  (i.  e.  masses  like  a 
cluster  of  grapes)  of  fetid  limestone,  devuid  of  magnesia,  in 
balls  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  Uvofeet  in  diameter, 
imbedded  in  a  soft,  marly,  magnosian  limestone,  are  found 
near  Hartlepool  There  are  caverns  and  perforated  roi  ks 
in  tliis  formation  along  the  coast,  which  appear  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  aetbn  of  the  sea. 

Under  the  a.iicb'  Covl  Fields  the  reader  will  find  a 

Sneral  de^cnpiiun  of  the  coal  field  of  Northumberland  and 
irham.  Thie  following  remarks  apply  move  perticubudy 
to  the  county  of  Durham. 

Of  the  dykes  of  basalt  or  greenstone  which  intersect  the 
coal  measures,  one  crosses  the  Tyne  into  Durham  county, 
near  the  Walker  collien  .  and  another  crosses  the  bed  of  the 
Wear  at  Buttcrby,  near  Durham.  In  tho  south  part  of  the 
county  ia  a  remarkable  basaltic  dyke,  extending  several 
miles  from  Cockficld  to  Boiam.  where  the  coal  measures  dip 
beneath  the  newer  magnciuan  limestone:  a  dyke  of  similar 
kind  and  in  just  tho  same  line  intersecu  the  new  red  sand- 
stone or  rod  marl,  and  crosses  the  bod  of  the  Toes  near 
Yarm  into  Ymrkshire.  '  I  have  never  been  able,'  says  Mr. 
Winch,  'to  trace  any  of  these  basaltic  Toins  into  the  mag- 
nesian  limeatonek  and  am  almost  certain  that,  together  with 
other  members  of  the  coal  formation,  they  are  covered  by 
it.'  In  Mr.  Greenotigli's  Geulogii-.il  Map  of  England  and 
Wales  the  Corkfield  dyke  and  that  wUicU  crosses  the 
Tees  are  represented  as  parts  of  one  vast  dyke,  e.vti  nding 
from  the  upper  valley  of  tho  Tecs  n*?ar  Eglesione,  through 
the  millstone  grit  and  limestone  shale  (or^as  it  is  laid  down 
in  Mr.  Winch's  map,  the  mountain  limestone),  the  coal  mea- 
sures, the  newer  conglomerate  or  magncsian  Umestone,  the 
red  sandstone^  the  lias^  sod  the  inferior  oolite,  in  all  sixtj^ 
five  mOce  in  an  east«outh-east  direction,  to  the  Yorkshire 
coast,  between  Scarborot^  and  Whitby,  llie  coal  in  con- 
tact with  the  dyke  is  charred  and  reduced  to  cinder ;  and 
the  sulphur  is  sublimed  fnun  the  pyrites  near.  A  belt  of 
trap  rocks  is  marked  in  Mr.  Greenough's  mnp  a";  extending 
across  the  cual  measures  in  Befllingtonshirc  I'r^idcs  the 
fissures  filled  with  basalt,  others  of  a  difl'ercnt  nature  in- 
tersect the  coal-field:  these,  if  large,  are  also  caUed  dykes; 
but,  if  small,  '  troubles,'  '  slips,'  or  '  hitches,'  and  by  soma 
geologists  '  faults :'  by  these  '  faults'  the  strata  are  thrown, 
1. 1.  miscd  on  one  side  or  deprssscd  on  the  othe^  many  foet. 
Other  irregularitiM  are  cibseiTed  in  tlm  coal  neaiuim^  audi 
as  the  depression  below  their  proper  level  of  tai|EB  tmilM* 
shaped  portions  of  the  strata ;  fissures  which  divxie  Uie 
strata,  but  do  not  alter  their  level ;  basin-formed  depres- 
sions in  the  flixirs  of  the  seams,  called  'swellies'  by  the 
miners,  by  wti:  li  the  coa!  is  materially  thickened,  the  roof 
of  the  team  preserving  its  regularity ;  and  '  mpo,'  where  the 
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OMl  nmAj  dlW!|l|MSIl»  the  loof  and  (he  floor  of  the  seain 
ODiinBE  kImMt  into  eonUlCt.  Mincrnl  »i  rings  are  found  in 
Tarioiu  parts  of  the  eMl-6eld,  and  cbalybwM  »f'*^b» 

occur  in  every  part  of  it. 

The  t  oal  fi.  !<1  <if  Durham  is  bounded  on  tho  west  by  th« 
district  ocnipii'd  l>v  ihc  mills>tonc  trrit.  This  district  extend* 
wcstwara  up  ihe  Ciilli'V  '>i  iho  Tecs  to  Eglestonc.  and  is 
bounded  by  a  line  drawn  Iront  tlicncc  northwanl  to  Rol- 
hhop«  Beck,  along  that  stream  to  tho  Wtvir  al.ovo  W'ol- 
•ingham,  and  from  thonco  north-west  to  tho  Uerwent  at 
Blanchland.  The  millstone  grit  extends  northward  into 
NgrUmmberland,  ductuig  the  veat  aideof  Uie  oo«l-fl«ld; 
anil  floulhward  into  Yorfcsti^  vbtnv  it  MttMuli  iMtweon 
ihe  rlistricts  occupiid  hy  the  newer  insgnesiati  or  cmglo* 
ini  r;itL- limestono  mid  i!u'  carboniferous  or  mountain  1inJ»- 
•jtimi'.  Tin-  bed*  of  this  formation  may  hr  ^•^tiIn^ltc•d  at 
auu  lect  ihick;  and  this  is  pr«l'abl\  vhi>ri  oi'  ihi-  truSh.  'Tiic 
prevailing  rock  of  this  series  is  shak-.  kni™n  by  the  pro- 
vincial name  of  "  plate,"  with  whicli  various  beds  of  sand- 
stone, difTering  in  hardness  and  texture,  and,  according  to 
these  differences,  distinguished  as  freestone,  haxle,  whet- 
■tone.  grindstone,  and  millstone,  occur:  of  tlie  latter  only 
one  bed  ia  worked,  the  thickness  of  which  i»  about  thirty 
ibet.  This  is  one  of  the  uppermost  itrsts  OD  tiw  Der- 
wenf,  wIrtc  it  crops  out,  and  docs  not  occur  farther  we«t.' 
(Phillips  an  1  Conybeare,  Outlines  r>/  the  Geol.  of  Ensland 
and  tt  ti/rw)  The  mill-tone  bed  is  quarried  on  Mugglcs- 
Wick  Fell,  and  between  Wolsinjrhara  and  Sinnhope  in 
Weardale.  Tho  grey  milKtuiu-s  ut  Mup^^U'swick  are  em- 
ployed for  grinding  rye.  Towards  the  liiwer  part  of  this 
nrmation  two  thin  beds  of  limestDne  occur,  alternating 
With  wMiM  oooakioaal  seams  of  coaL  These  coal  measuies 
ara  dtBtinguished  bjr  their  thus  altenating  with  limeatime 
from  those  of  the  principal  coal  fomiatiwi. 

The  remainder  of  the  county,  west  of  the  distrfet  Occupied 
by  the  milUtone  grit,  is  occupied  hy  the  earhuiiiferous  or 
mountain  limestone.  The  liiuesiuuc  Im-iIs  in  ihis  formation 
I epeatedly  alternate  with  beds  of  silit  e  nis  cnt  and  slate- 
day,  to  which  they  bear  not  so  [^reat  a  pioporiiim  as  oiks  to 
three,  so  that  it  is  not  verj-  easy  to  draw  tiu;  Ime  of  deniar- 
catioa  between  tlie  beds  uf  this  formation  and  Wwss  of  the 
millstone  grit.  Mr.  Winch,  from  whose  account  we  have 
lamely  borrowod,  elaasea  both  fonnatioDS  under  the  oom> 
men  designation  of  the  lead-mine  neasttres.  He  estimates 
their  joint  thiekness  at  from  about  2700  ft.  to  2750  tL,  and 
the  aL:Lrt'ef;aie  thickness  of  the  limcstouo  beds  nt  576  ft.: 
deiiuelin-.'  (he  ihirkness  of  the  tnilUli  iie  asijiM  U  alH)\  e, 
thai  of  liie  mountain  UnR'stoiu'  will  be  abmit  IbUl)  ft.  or 
l.SiO  ft.,  of  which  the  limestone  beds  amount  to  570  ft.: 
this  includes  about  250  It.  of  saiidsione  and  slate-clay, 
lyin(»  immediately  above  the  old  red  sandstone,  which 
is  the  formation  subjur-ent  to  the  mountain  linirstono. 
Itie  litmeatone  beds  are  the  mott  charactcri^tu  uf  this 
fimnation.  and  the  must  jmportant  to  the  miner.  The  bed 
called  *  the  greet  limestone*  is  from  itzty  to  nearly  seventy 
feet  thick,  an  1  o  nsi,!-.  of  three  strata,  divided  by  indurated 
clay.  It  is  the  uppermost  bed  iti  this  formation,  and  crops 
out  at  Frosterlv,  in  \Ve;irdale,  between  Wolsinfiham  and 
Slanhopt:,  \iliere  it  is  oiiarried  in  large  ([uanniies  for  ogri- 
cultural  u^e-i  nnd  huilaing  cement,  or  for  oriiaraental  pur- 
pose* :  it  is  a  bruwnish-black  or  dark  bluish-grey  marble,  in 
Whieh  bivalve  shells  are  iml>cddc<L  '  The  scar  limestone,' 
a  lower  bed,  thirty  feet  thick.  i<«  divided  into  three  strata 
likA  (bo  graat  Itaneetone,  Wludi  it  iilso  resembles  both  in 
colour  and  oqpmic  remains.  '  Tbo  Tjmo-bottom  limestone,* 
ebore  twenty  feet  thick,  i*  also  divided  into  three  strata: 
'  R  ibmsun  s  sjn^ai  liuiestonu'  is  above  eighty  feet  thick.  All 
liie  liinesioin'.  of  ihu  formation  appear  to  contain  the 
cneniuis,  and  most  of  thciii  also  bivalve  shells :  one  of  them 
(the  eiiekleslHjll  itmestone)  contains  ovKtcr  shells  ijf  fouror 
lire  inehes  diameter.  They  seem  to  agree  m  cver\  essential 
cbaraesor,  as  well  as  in  their  extraneous  and  native  fossils. 
The  beds  of  sandstone  which  occur  in  this  formation  are 
thicker  than  those  in  the  miOstonsnit :  they  are  thickest 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  series.  Tw  beds  of  shale,  or.  as 
it  is  called, '  plate,*  are  very  numeioos:  they  are  seldom  so 
much  as  forty  feet  in  thickness,  but  one  bed  is  sixty  feet. 
Iron  pyrites,  imbed  l.-d  in  sh  ih-,  is  fi md  in  abundance; 
but  owing  to  tilt;  li..<h  prii  e  of  f.n  1  and  the  great  distance 
from  any  seaport,  cannot  I  ■  m  .  i  i;ta.  tured  intw  green  vitriol 
With  any  adv:uiltt(^.  Cluy  iioii-ioni'  i"*  fuund  in  Teasdale ; 
but  'here  are  luj  iron  Works  in  tlus  eounty. 

The  carbouifeceus  liaestone  is  the  great  depository  of  the 


metallic  veins  of  liie  district  which  cumpichcnds  tho  great 
NorthumheilaiKl  and  Durham  coal-field.  Leud  mJiMM 
^wund  in  Weardsle  and  to  Teaadale  Forealt  and  tiiere  mw 
a  ftw  in  the  valley  of  the  Dsrwoat.  Of  the  fiasuiM  whkli 
contain  the  lead  ore,  such  ss  ran^  from  north  to  south 
are  called  '  cross  reini,*  or  eometimea  *  dykes ;'  they  are 
generally  of  ^reut  inai;iutude,  hut  yield  very  hlile  ore:  tlK«e 
llssures  wiiuli  run  ilvtn  houtli-ea>t  to  iiorth-«est  are  most 
producli\e;  they  are  I'nim  three  to  !^IX  feel  wide.  Thesti 
cut  tiiruugh  the  cross  veins,  wtiich  are  frequentiy  reudercd 
productive  to  some  distance  from  the  points  of  intersection^ 
The  liado  of  the  veins  is  variable  in  direction  and  in  dugree: 
where  those  in  Wesidala  point  east  and  west,  they  hade  to 
tho  sotttht  tho atnca are  olevatsd  on  the  lido  to  whioh  the 
veins  dip.  The  sane  vein  is  ptoduetive  in  diflbrent  degrees 
a<-cording  to  tho  bed  which  it  traverses:  the  limestones  nre 
tlie  chief  depositories  of  ore,  {wirticuUrly  *  the  gieut  Imie- 
f>iiine.' wliieh  is  considered  1o  contain  as  much  as  all  the 
other  beds  put  together:  next  to  tho  limeslones,  the  utraia 
of  sandstones  called  '  haioK'  arc  tu  he  ranked  in  point  of 
produelivenew,  but  the  lead-bearing  veins  appear  to  be 
comprsased  between  tlicso  hard  beds.  Galena  is  tho  only 
lead  ore  oroetued  ia  abtmdanoe  fkomthis  fbrmatioD;  but 
white  ana  ateel<grained  ore  arsoecaajoaally  imiiili  silwar 
ia  eontain^  in  the  ore  in  diAmBt  proportions,  varying  flrom 
two  to  forty-two  ounoea  in  the  rother  of  2 1  owls. :  twelve 
ounces  may  be  considered  as  the  general  average,  and  if 
eight  can  Ix'  obtained,  the  lead  is  worth  refining.  New- 
castle mid  Stockton  are  the  ports  at  whieh  h  ad  is  shipped. 
{Gfoiugicui  Tratuactirmit,  vol.  iv. ;  Convbi-arc  und  Phil- 
lips, Outlinet  (ff  the  Geol.  of  England  and  H  tJa  ) 

Agriculture. — ^Tlie  climate  of  the  county  of  Lhirbam  ia 
mild  Ibr  its  northern  situation.  The  sea,  which  bounds  it 
on  the  cnst,  modofalaa  tho  oold  la  winior ;  and  tbo  auiftosb 
being  hilly  without  Shy  eonsiderable  mountains,  presento 
many  sheltered  valleys,  the  climate  of  which  nearly  re- 
semble* that  of  tho  more  southern  parts  of  lb©  island.  Tho 
soil  varies  in  ditferent  parts  ;  its  '.^renernl  nature  i.s  that  of  a 
rather  stronf;  loam.  In  tlie  wjuth-easieru  pari  of  thoruuiity 
northward  fmm  the  mouth  of  the  Tei:'*,  is  a  tract  several 
miles  in  breadth,  stretching  aUing  the  coast  toward'^  Hartle- 
pool, where  the  stiff  loam  is  rich  and  productive.  Next  to 
tbia»  to  tbo  east  and  north,  to  within  a  few  milas  of  Siuidar' 
land,  isa  verj  poor  thin  clay,  with  a  vwy  hard  anl  liiipef» 
vions  subsoil,  on  which  neither  corn  nor  grass  wfll  thriiw 
without  great  labour  and  expense.  Westward  of  this  lies 
a  siiip  of  excellent  loam  on  a  limestone  nrk.  whicli  afTords 
the  soundest  pastures  ami  the  best  gra«s,  and  is  fit  for  anv 
kind  of  cro]).  In  the  centre  of  the  county  there  is  a  mni^t 
clay  loniii,  of  muderate  quahiy,  on  an  ochre  subsoil,  which 
{.'nidu.illy  becomes  peaty,  and  joins  the  western  portion  of 
the  cotmty  towards  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  the 
whole  of  which  last-mentioned  part  of  the  county  is  a  poor 
peat  or  moor.  ehieOy  ooverad  with  haath.  From  Barnard 
Ossflo  to  Darliagton  there  Is  a  atrip  boonded  by  the  Teen 
on  the  south,  which  consists  of  a  dry  loam  intermixed  with 
clay.  In  this  there  are  some  good  pastures  and  productive 
firms.  In  ihe  valleys  of  the  Tecs,  Skeme,  Tync,  and  their 
tributary  streams,  the  soil  is  in  general  above  the  averm^o 
of  the  district  around,  and  consists  of  a  good  friable  loam, 
whieh  IS  cultivated  at  a  small  expense,  and  under  good 
management  is  sufRcieutly  profitable  to  the  oeenpior. 

A  great  port  of  the  county  lay  at  one  time  in  opan  eOB- 
mons  and  common  flelda,  most  of  which  are  now  dtvided 
and  enelosod.  The  moors  and  heaths  that  remain  ar» 
ehiofly  in  the  poor  district  to  the  westward,  and  even  therw 
cultivation  h.is  spread  very  i:oncral!y  ;  and  the  Ma>tcs  aro 
profitable,  in  some  degrei.',  by  rearing  a  hardy  bi<-ed  of 
shee]i  and  rattle.  The  general  state  of  cultivation  throui^h- 
out  the  county  IS  above  mediocrity;  and  iinprovuiuentfe  havo 
been  more  readily  adopted  than  in  some  more  soutliem 
parts  uf  the  island.  Fallows  are  found  iudiispcn«abl«»  on  the 
col  1  wet  clays;  but  wherever  turnips  can  be  raisod  thia 
useful  root  supersedes  the  old  snmoec  ftUow.  Tho  fiilbwa 
are  usually  dressed  with  lime^  widdh  It  no  doubt  a  proper 
appUeation  on  cold  clay  soils ;  hat  the  use  of  it  has  become 
so  customary  (beinc:  inserted  as  a  condition  in  many  leases), 

and  is  so  errotn-uu.-lv  e<iri»idered  as  a  substilule  for  dung, 
that  it  is  often  applied  in ju<l;ciou~ly,  and  wiih  little  or  no 
advantage.  In  m.itiv  old  leases  i here  « as  a  clause  I"  i>t)li_i! 
the  icnniit  to  lay  all  his  farm-yard  manure  on  the  old  grass 
land,  which  effectually  premiad  tht  jmpiVfimieBlt  drtlM 
arable  part  of  the  Aurm. 
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Utm9  being  tliougnt  t  sulBotiint  mttrare  ibr  tlw  mble 

Innrl,  the  ron<<;'qU('nfe  was  the  ^railmi!  ileli-rioratioii  of  the 
lattc-r,  witliout  a  pioportiuiial  imjuovenienl  i>f  ihe  lueadows. 
But  ii  ti'  tter  .v\-.liMn  Iws  lioeii  iiitrofi  i  i  i  The  Uiiic  is  now 
usually  jiut  OH  wiitsii  olii  j^nu.!*  ImvI  i-.  bidkcn  u])  or  cou- 
Terted;  and  where  arable  land  has  htcii  rcpead  illy  limod, 
good  rich  dang  is  found  to  be  more  protiiabiy  employed, 
irhsu  (iloughtHl  in,  than  Wlm  used  ax  a  top-dreasuig  Ibr 

grau.  XlMra  » little  or  no  wkA  fami  in  tfa«  ctnuttf, 
TIm  lotslion  unally  adopted  on  tlM  better  aaib  inehideB 

two  or  three  yean  of  groMs,  and  Im^'ms  invariably  vHb 

tumip«,  well  manured,  and  drilled  according  to  the  Nortb- 

uiiiiieibml  vni'thixl.  [Drim.i\(;J  The  oonvortible  hus- 
biii.diy  dcA^nbod  ili  the  urcoLiiit  <>t'  the  iigriculturo  of  BsR- 

wicKsuiRK  is  very  f^nemlly  n-lopted  hy  the  beet  ftman, 

an<l  found  most  profitable  in  the  end. 

The  occupations  are  not«  in  general,  my  IW|^  There 
are  ■ome  low  extemiYe  fiutni :  but  the  averaj^  iize  it  fttmi 
150  to  300  eon*  of  iodoNd  land.  There  are  m<iiy  email 
oeeniitjOM  of  4/9  end  60  acres,  vbieh  ie  aa  imall  a  nrm  as 
een  be  cultiTated  vitb  proUt,  unleae  the  spade  htt«bandry  he 
adopted,  whirh  i<  not  >et  done  to  any  extent  in  this  county. 

The  inipk'inenis  t.f  husbandry  have  nothing  peculiar  in 
them.  'I'lio  )ih>llglis  are  rliiellv  itC  the  iiniiruved  kind:  tlir 
old  lie;uy  cluinsy  pliiut;ii'<  are  sriirci'ly  t'V»jr  6wn  in  use. 
llori.es  are  iUmost  exeliisiv ei\  ii-^od  l  ir  agricultural  pur- 
p  nsi  s  ;  and  an  ox  team  i<  a  rarity.  It  is  found  llmt  oxen  arc 
more  iirLitiiahle  «  hen  t'.i'.ted  at  a  voung  ai;e  for  the  butcher, 
than  when  used  to  work  on  the  farm.  Threshing-mills  are 
common,  and  there  i»  not  in  the  northern  counties  that 
foolish  prandiee  of  the  ignonuit  bbonreta,  vhieh  made 
raanv  or  tnem  rite  to  deetray  tbrcabing^inaiNriiiea  in  more 
•outherii  eouufie..  and  "hich  alill  prevents  the  use  of  them 
where  tlie\  wouhl  he  hi.  hly  advantagD*>ii«.  not  only  to  the 
farmer,  but  also  to  the  la^imirer,  who  v.  '  1  tlieii  not  so 
often  suffer  tltc  \i^im  of  rheumatism  in  Ins  old  age,  the 
coiucquonrc  of  the  continued  etMitioBS  of  hie  limbo  on 
the  tbrcshiuK  floor. 

Corn  ill  sown  by  tlio  drilUnf^-mar  liine  wberOfer  the  soil 
ia  auffioiently  friable,  or  is  made  so  by  good  tillage.  In 
heavy  aoita  tho  broodeaat  method  of  sowing  still  pnvnila. 

There  avo  fosny  rieh  inland  meedom  and  pemwnent 
pastures,  where  eattle  and  horses  are  bred  to  great  advan- 
tage, and  wIiL-re  oxt-n  a;nl  she<  p  are  fiitrctivd  h\  pra/incr; 
but  there  aic  vcty  lew  ^ater-meadows,  alilujii^li  thi-rc  are 
many  MtuatiouA  where  they  inifjht  ^ery  easily  he  fita- 
blished.  The  quantity  of  hay  on  the  upland  iurarli)v.  >  is  on 
an  average  torn  per  acre:  2  tons  is  oonsidi  rrd  a  heavy 
crop.  They  bavc  a  method  of  drawing  to::eiher  the  mrks 
«f  My.  when  it  is  fit  to  be  ataoked,  wUeh  ^ave-  the  loadmg 
on  waggons.  This  is  done  by  neana  of  a  wooden  frame 
drawn  by  two  hofses.  Tbia  flvme  je  held  In  an  oblique 
position,  and  partly  drawn  under  the  eocb  so  aa  to  scrape 
the  surfiicc  and  ibrre  tbe  hay  upwanlx.  It  slides  on  the 
liiown  [^rass,  and  i*  dra\\n  to  the  stack,  which  is  made  tn 
j-uiitani  leu  nr  twiuit)  tons.  It  is  hut  >hiThtly  thatrhi'd 
■»  hen  eomi'h'ti'd  :  several  ^mall  staeks  u-^ed  lomierly  to  bf 
placed  m  vanous  parts  of  a  largo  pi«.*<'e  of  grass  iuiid.  and 
in  winter  the  eatllc  were  lefl  in  the  fields,  and  pulled  the 
bay  out  of  the  staeks  all  around,  sheltering  themselves  near 
them.  Tltis  was  a  groat  w-ai>to  of  hay,  and  a  very  unequal 
distribution  of  the  minure.  A  better  igrelem  prevails  now, 
and  the  eattle  are  kept  in  yaide.  wbeee  the  dung  is  mare 
carefally  collected  and  increased  with  straw,  and  when;  the 
hay*  is  brought  a^  it  is  cut  out  of  the  stack,  by  which  meaii-s 
none  ol'  il  is  wasted.  Tiie  hest  meadows  are  mown  cvci-y 
year,  and  luanun/il  i-very  third  or  tourtli  year.  Sonic  prefer 
iriitv.  int;  and  I'fL'diny;  alte:  tiati-\v,  w  hich  keeps  tlie  Imd  in 
good  liearl  and  tho  licrhage  tine.  UorstM  arc  (;in>eraily 
considered  as  dctriraental  to  thepa.sture;  their  manure  is 
toi  liot,  aiul  brings  coarse  weeds  forward.  Sheep  greatly 
imiirovi;  the  ^uutures,  and  are  in  consequence  preferretl. 

Wbcn  gruss  land  ia  ploughed  up  and  conrerlod  into 
arable,  the  practice  of  paring  and  burning  the  Mufiiee  fa' 
very  generally  adopted.  The  first  crop  after  this  is  gone- 
rally  turnips,  whicn  seldom  fail  when  sown  with  fVesh- 
burnt  a>lu  >:.  The  ne\r  eri>i>  is  whwit  or  oats  ;  after  whieh, 
if  the  sod  li  ■\ery  MitT.  a  eU'an  iitllow  suereeds;  if  it  U 
lighter,  another  crop  of  lurtiips  which  brings  the  latirl  m  a 
proper  state  for  a  regular  course.  This  nppwirs  to  be  a 
tuost  excellent  praetioe,  uid  fer  superior  to  the  old  Devon- 
shire plan  of  taking  aa  many  etopeof  corn, after  burning 
<tetod»noouilwaiidetoKnnr.  WiMnUMMAao  io  n^ 


burnt,  the  nioal  eonree  ie  to  plough  the  grass  up  in  autumn, 

and  let  it  he  all  the  winter  to  roi:  it  ia  then  ploufth^d  a^-ain 
111  spnns.  and  sown  with  ools:  the  naxt  year  it  is  fallowed, 
,  and  pre|)ared  for  tho  oouiM  wUch  ii  tMPUfht  tft  aoil  the 
nature  of  tite  soil. 

This  county  is  not  remarkable  for  its  gardens  or  orcbardi. 
The'  aoil  and  climate  are  not  very  Ibvourable  to  IhuMToes, 
and,  except  in  the  gardeu  of  genUanwn  of  ftrtnne,  thay 
are  not  mnob  attended  to. 

There  are  tome  good  oak  woods,  and  many  new  planta- 
tlona,  where  the  tenure  is  freehold.  Where  it  is  copyhold, 
under  the  bishop  of  Durham,  one  (hml  of  the  timber,  above 
what  is  retjuiretl  for  repairs  of  >)uildinfj;«.  belongs  to  the 
bishop,  winch  is  an  in-«nnmmtahle  ohsiaclts  to  planting — 
and  where  thi-  land  is  hekl  on  lease,  renewable  every  seven 
year*  on  an  ui)c«nain  tine,  every  mipruvemeat  increases 
the  sum  demanded.  Many  of  these  lands  have  been  en- 
franchised by  Act  of  Parliament,  with  the  conMnt  of  the 
bishop ;  but  many  still  remain  on  tbe  old  tenon. 

The  cattle  bred  in  tbe  county  of  Durham  are  in  great 
repute  all  over  England  and  Seotiand,  and  a  great  number 
are  nnnuaMy  purcliti.od  at  tlie  ditrc  reMl  fjiirs  in  this  county, 
and  tlri\i'n  northward  and  iouihi^ard.  The  Teeswafer  or 
llold.  rtie-s  breed  is  tl;n  finest  of  the  short  h.inis,  Tlie  , 
row,  are  reniarkrihle  for  the  quantity  of  milk  which  they 
Cive,  as  vcvU  a>  tht-ir  aptnudi'  to  fallen.  The  oxen  arc  con- 
sideied  as  tho  most  profltablo  brei  <1  for  stall-fcoding,  aa 
they  become  fit  for  the  butclierat  an  earlier  age  than  most 
other  breeds.  The  milkmen  near  London  and  other  lai^ 
towns  scaroaly  ever  havn  any  hut  Dnrham  cows,  aome  of 
which  will  give  immtr-iva  to  thirty  quarts  of  milk  per  day 
for  tevtral  months.  When  tbev  become  «lry  they  increase 
so  fast  in  flesh  and  fat.  that  they  are  soon  very  ad\  anta- 
geously  di.<tposcKl  of.  Thcv  are  of  a  quiet  disjfoMtion.  and 
bear  ti>  he  ki|>t  <  .iiitniually  tio»l  up  in  stalls:  and  tlmv 
acoomniodiiiu  thetiiiiehe?»  readily  to  every  kind  of  t'ood, 
whether  it  be  grass  or  hay,  roots,  grains,  or  distillers*  wash. 
This  breed  came  originally  from  Holland,  as  is  asserted,  and 
thi.s  appears  probable :  but  it  has  been  much  improved 
by  a  careful  selection  of  btUb  to  breed  with.  Tliia  maybe 
attribolcd  to  a  few  skiHtal  and  fleehms  breeders.  The 
fhrnoofl  Durham  ox  at  (en  yeait  old  weiebed  alive  34  cwt 
He  waa  slangblered  at  elewn  rears  old,  in  consequence 
of  an  n.  t  i  l,  lit  by  whieh  he  di>l  ir  iti-d  his  hif>joiti! ;  and 
allhotijh  ua>t(d  by  being  eight  weeks  m  irreat  paiu.  his 

(•area  e  |  .-od i ov  il    If.S  etOnt'S   12  lbs.  net   meat   (  1  1  lbs.  to 

the  si'Mii  i.  and  above  21  stones  of  hide  and  tallow.  In 
June,  nil' 11  he  was  five  years  old,  the  proprietor 

refused  20lt0/.  for  him,  and  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
showing  him  all  over  the  kingdom  for  six  ycBfS.  (Bailey^ 
AgnetUiuml  View  of  the  County  of  Durham.) 

The  milk  of  the  Holdeineaa  cows,  althott};h  abundant; 
is  not  so  rich  in  cream  as  that  of  f-ome  of  the  smaller 
breeds.  But  quantity  and  quality  are  seldom  united,  and 
fl'o  d.iiryiiicn  who  mako  loi:t.-i-  nr  cli'.-.-se  prefer  euws  ;if 
dilt'iTent  lirccd-,  '\iiieh  '.'ive  ru  h  milk,  but  do  not  get  fat  so 
rearlil  V, 

'ihe  horsse.s  bri  d  in  iliis  r.-iunty  are  of  a  superior  descrip- 
tion, both  for  ill  an. 'Ill  ami  fir  t  he  saddle.  The  Cleveland 
bays  are  preferred  f;r  ilieir  vigour  and  activity.  For 
fiufming  work  and  drawing  loads  of  coal  or  Uma  few  horses 
suipesa  them.  A  good  lionio  will  draw  in  a  cart  nearlv  a 
ton  of  coals  fkom  tho  distance  of  thirty,  and  even  thirty'Bve 
miles,  over  billy  and  rough  roads;  going  and  refurninf,'  in 
the  twonty-fiiur  hours,  without  any  consiilerablc  rest,  and 
ot'ron  viiliout  Iwiiig  out  of  harness  the  whole  timo  :  he  will 
do  Uiis  ilu  ee  times  in  the  week,  nnd  do  li>p;hl  jub.«i  the  other 
days.  lliir--es  cui  take  hni;.'rr  j'r,irne\<  in  hilly  •■ountries 
than  in  tiat,  wiiiiout  b«Hig  Uistri'SM.>d,  aa  is  well  known. 
Hunters  of  superior  power  are  produced  by  crossin!,f  strong 
active  ntnrcs  with  blood  bonos which  ha\egreat  boneaswoll 
OS  si  itii ;  or  bolter,  by  liaving  a  breed  pr<iducc<l  by  selected 
half-bred  atallions  and  marea.  A  good  hunter  is  a  mora 
valuable  hone  fer  tbe  breeder  thm  a  taea-horsoj  which  may 
prove  a  prize  hcr«-after,  bnt  seldom  remoneiates  tha  hreedat 
for  his  risk  and  trouble. 

The  ymnL;  stock  are  kept  in  rieh  ,nul  exien*;\e  pastursi, 
where  they  luve  pl>!nty  of  fn<Kl  iind  gi/od  w  ater.  Tho  dry 
pastures  on  the  hmcstone  rock  ari>  peen'.-arly  ailaptcd  to 
rcir  horses,  tho  sound  sod  being  very  advantageous  to  the 
proper  hardness  of  iho  hoof. 

There  waa  once  a  very  large  breed  of  sheep  in  the  south* 
eastern  pert  of  the  eotmty,  whieh  bore  heavy  fleeeey  and 
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when  killed  oiis-'n  weighed  from  50  lbs.  to  60  lU.  the  quarter.  I 
But  the  improved  Leicester  breed  Ims  nearly  mperscded 
tbem,  u  beutff  more  profitable,  and  fattening  at  an  ourlier 
age.  TbtniM  a  iOUJl  and  hardy  species  of  sheep  on  the 
and  moon*  vhieh  is  similar  to  those  found  in  other 
eooades  on  dw  niM  daecription  of  land.  They  cost  little 
to  maintain,  and  produe*  little^  hot  vbu  hmA  at  Jbtur  «r 
five  years  old.  the  fledi  is  rieb  attd  ddkal*. 

TIji: n-  ^ re  some  veiy 
following  are  the  chief: — 

Durbam  (kir,  on  liic  '21st  of  March  ;  a  great  fair  for 
horses,  which  oontinu^^s  a  week  ;  one  of  the  pniu-ipul  lior."!*- 
fliirs  in  the  north.  On  the  Saturday  before  the  I'Jih  of 
May,  cattle  and  horses,  and  hiring  sorvanu;  Whitsun-eve, 
catt le,  horses,  sheep ;  1 5th  of  September,  horses  and  cattle ; 
DarlingtHi,  fiiat  Monday  in  March,  a  great  fair  for  cattle, 
honaa,  ahaap;  Wbitailn Monday,  ditto;  Monday  fortnight 
after  Whit  Sunday,  catUe,  sheep:  Baiaud  Caatla^  Easter 
Monday,  Whitsun  Monday,  MaudUn-daT\2iKl  of  August), 
cattle,  horses ;  Bishop  Auckland, Thursday  before  Ascension 
day;  Corpus  Christi  day,  Thursday  before  10th  of  Oclober  ; 
South  Shields,  l'4lh  of  June,  lat  of  September,  holiday 
ftur;  Sunderland,  May  tStb,  October  lHh.  ditto;  Hartlc- 

Sol,  May  14th,  November  '27ih;  Stockton,  July  lt>th, 
oiiday  after  October  JStb;  Wolsinghara,  May  IStii,  Sep 
teinber  21st. 

There  arc  vaaidy  narkats  at  OiubaDi,  WoUingham, 
South  Sbielda,  BkmiardCaillaiiStocltlaiD.  Bishop  Auckland, 
Sunderland,  and  Staindrop. 

Divitiona,  Town*,  Src. — Th*  county  of  Durham  is  a 
county  palatine.  I.*.,  acoMiiv  \\  iihin  which  some  lord  had 
a  jurisdiction  '  a.s  fully  as  the  king  had  ui  his  palace  ;'  but 
a  late  Act  of  Parliament  having  transferred  the  palatinate 

i'uriisdictiun  tVom  the  bishop  of  Durham,  by  whom  it  wa^ 
ong  held,  to  the  crown,  the  distinction  has  been  for  Tno^^t 
pcaetical  purpotea  abolished.  like  the  other  tbna  northern 
eotmtiea,  i)ttrbam  is  divided,  not  into  liiiiidnda^  hut  into 
traidi :  of  theao  waida  ttwi*  ata  ftwfi  as  ftOoira 

L  Cheater  ward,  wUch  oeoupiaa  the  Bovthan  part  of  the 
county :  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Tyne  and  Der- 
went  rivers,  on  the  east  by  the  tea,  on  the  south-east  and 
south  by  the  Wear,  the  Dernesi  Beck,  and  a  line  drawn 
frotu  tho  junction  of  the  Hedley  and  I^mess  Becks  to 
Sltomgate  Cros^i.  on  Cross  Ridge.  Above  a  fourth  of  the 
land  in  this  ward  is  heatli.  11.  Darlington  ward,  which 
extends  from  the  boundary  of  Chester  ward  to  the  boun- 
dary of  the  county  on  the  west  and  south :  it  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  the  function  of 
the  Croxdala  Beeh  vitn  the  Wear,  the  junetioo  of  the 
Shame  and  the  Teea:  a  targe  proportion  ^bar-ninths)  of 
the  land  in  this  ward  is  heath.  III.  Easblgton  ward, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Chester  ward,  on  the 
wcHt  by  Darlington  ward,  on  the  east  by  the  sea,  and  on  the 
south  by  a  line  drawn  from  Croxdale  Beck  eastward  to  the 
tea.  '  IV.  Stockton  ward,  which  occupic*  the  remaining 

Birtion  of  the  county.  I$landshire,  Norliamshtre,  and 
edlingtonshire.  which  are  usually  termed  '  the  north 
bishopric,'  are  included  in  Chester  ward:  Craike  is  in- 
cluded in  Stockton  ward.  Chester  and  Darlington  wards 
•re  fbrtlier  subdivided  into  three  diniiona  eaehi  beside  the 
ontlying  portions  of  the  eoonty  which  the  fcnnor  com  pre - 
hend.'< ;  K.isiiif;ton  and  Stockton  into  two  division^  each. 
The  ar«a  and  population  of  these  divisions  are  given  lu  the 
pepolation  raturaa  for  1B31  aa  fiiUowf : — 


Chester  ward.   Islandshire  . 
.*  Norhaauhira 
»•         The renainuig  part  . 

»tatiit«. 
Mtrn. 

26,820 

18,E<I0 

)5B.060 

Inhablt- 

lUlU. 

8,183 
3,744 
i(8,878 

203, 6M 

DuUngtonwanl  

55.904 

Baailtfton  ward.  Durham  city  . 

, ,            Sunderland  town  . 
p ,          Tba  MBukdng  part 

10. 200 
120 
77,120 

10,  i:_!j 
17,(160 
47,321. 

B7,M0 

74,S16 

Stoekton  ward,  inclodiBg  Craike 

m»860 

S2.685 

Total  of  tlM  county  . 

C7»,d30 

263,910 

The  county  includes  one  city,  Duriiam  uu  the  Wear  ; 
seven  borough  towns  vk. — Auckland  ( Bi.shopi,  on  the  Wear, 
111  Dariingtun  ward,  pop.  Banutrd  Ca»tlc,  on  the 

Tees,  io  Darlington  ward,  pop.  44.')0:  Darlington  on  the 
Skerne,  in  I>arlington  ward,  pop.  9417 :  Gateshead  on  tUo 
Tyne,  in  Chester  ward,  pop.  15177 :  Hartlepool  on  the  Sm, 
in  Stockton  ward.  pop.  1330:  Stockton  on  the  Tees,  in 
Stockton  ward.  pop.  1 70S ;  and  Sunderhmdi  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Wear,  in  Easington  ward.  To  these  we  may  add  the 
new  parliamentary  borough  of  South  Shields  on  the  Tyne. 
in  Chester  ward.  pop.  18,75G.  Stimc  of  these  are  described 
elsewhere.  [Aiickl.vnd,  Barnard  Castle,  DviiH\M 
(City),  Gatkshf.^d,  Shielhh  (Sorxn),  Stockton,  and 
SvNDSRLAND.]  Of  the  remainder.  a.s  well  as  of  the  four 
market-towns  of  Scdgefleld.  Staindrop,  Stanhope^ and  WdU 
singham,  an  account  is  here  subjoined. 

Darlir^lon  is  in  a  rich  fertile  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
Skerne.  241  milaafiooi  London,  aod  about  18  fimm  Durham. 
The  parish  eontwns  7630aereB:  it  had,  to  1831,  1347  in- 
habited houses  and  a  population  of  9417.  The  parish  is 
subdivided  into  four  townships,  of  which  that  of  Darlington 
with  Oxen  hall,  or  OxneyGela  (3470  acres,  inhabited 
house*  and  8574  inhabitants) contains  the  town.  Darling- 
ton IS  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  river  tiows,  and  consists  of  a  square  tiiarket-place, 
of  which  the  church  forms  the  eastern  side,  and  sevetal 
streets,  or  as  they  are  designated  '  eates,'  hnuaching  fkom  it. 
A  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  Skerne,  near  the  diuidw 
communieates  with  the  Yarm  and  Stockton  roads.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Cnthbert,  is  a  cross  church  with  a 
central  tower,  surmounted  by  a  light  spire.  It  is  very  anlicnt, 
except  the  east  end  of  the  cliancel  and  the  spire,  which  are 
modern:  the  interior  also  is  so  blocked  up  with  modem 
screens  and  ^aUehes  that  the  shape  ai  the  church  lo  very 
imptrtectly  seen.  The  general  character  of  the  architecture 
18  early  English,  !>omc  portions  so  early  as  to  appear  almost 
of  Norman  characi-.i  :  ihc  west  end,  where  is  the  pftneipal 
entrance,  and  the  ends  of  the  north  and  aouth  tranie^ 
are  fine  compositions ;  the  doom  aia  nlain  1»t  good.  In  Ae 
chancel  are  three  stone  stalls  of  a  oato  considerably  later 
than  the  walls  of  the  chancel.  The  church  was  formerly 
collegiate;  the  principal  clergyman  was  called  dean.  The 
college  was  dissolved  in  liiO.  and  the  whole  ol  the  re- 
venues vested  in  the  crown,  i  \<  < ;  i  a  small  stipend  reserved 
fur  the  officiating  minkter :  the  churcli  lands,  subject  to  some 
crown  rents,  are  now  vested  in  tiie  duke  of  Cleveland,  who 
til  patron  of  the  benefice,  a  perpetual  curacy  worth  274/.  pec 
annum.  A  former  manor-nousa  of  the  bishop  of  Durham 
is  yet  standing:  after  iwvine  b«an  inwdi  ne|^clad  dnnof 
the  last  century  it  was  punshaaad  of  the  see  and  eonreTtad 
into  a  parish  work-house.  The  old  toll-booth  was  removed  and 
the  present  town-hall  erected  a  few  years  ago.  (Surtces's 
Hitt. 'fDurfum.  London,  lt523.)  There  arc  places  of  woi^ 
hhip  for  Catholu  s,,  Methodists,  and  Protestant  Di?«enter8. 

The  trade  of  Darlington  is  considerable  :  fur  a  long  period 
the  principal  uanufectures  wereof  cambletsand  other  wool- 
lens: fifty  years  ago  moreens  and  other  like  stuffs  were 
made :  the  woollen  manufkcture  was  superseded  in  a  great 
degree  by  that  of  linens,  as  huckabacks,  diapers,  sheetingi^ 
and  vheolu;  but  thia  brandi  of  industry  has  alao  «m- 
rieneed  a  deelenaion,  and  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Hihahtt- 
ants  now  is  combing  wool  and  making  woollen  yam  (w  hich  is 
appUcable  for  imitation  India  sliawU,  BruswsU carpets,,  &.c.>, 
spinning  flax,  griinling  optical  glajst:s,  and  founding  iron. 
The  market  is  on  Monday  for  corn  and  provisions  of  all 
kiiid.s  ;  there  is  a  great  market  for  cattle  every  fortnight. 
The  population  of  the  town  has  increased  considerably 
within  the  present  century:  in  1801  there  were  only  4670 
inhabitants.  The  Darlington  and  Stockton  railway  has 
been  already  noticed.  Darlington  ia  a  mnnieipal  borough 
by  piaaeriptMn:  ito privilccea  areat  least  as  old  as  the  1 2th 
century :  it  is  govamod  bya  bailiff,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
bishop :  the  limita  of  the  honni^  oaa^iahend  only  a  part 
of  the  town. 

I  The  township  of  Darlington  had,  in  183.3,  one  infant- 
school  with  50  or  60  children :  a  well-endowed  grammar- 
school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  containing  53  boys  and 
12  girls;  a  Lancastenan  school  of  148  boys  with  a  lending 
library  attached ;  two  national  schools  with  2C6  boys  aiM 
240  girls,  ai\d  a  lending  library  atladiad}  three  day-echoola, 
partly  or  wholly  supported  by  charitd»le  eonftibntk)!^  with 
100  girband  7  Ix.y:,;  eighteen  other  day-scbo^ds  ^^itfi  ."»7 
boys  ami  317  gu^ls ;  five  boarding  and  day-achoolA  saih  Ititf 
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to  tM  ebOdlMl  of  both  wxes ;  a  boording-Mllool  Jbr  the  8on» 
afChthalie  pmotai  witli  43  scbukn;  and  lime  Swidiiy- 
■dtoolf,  one  nipported  by  Independent,  with  70  hoiy*  ud50 
girls,  and  two  supported  by  Wealeyan  Methodists  for  282 
boys  and  306  girls.    There  arc  tvo  sots  of  almshouses. 

Between  Darlington  and  the  Tues  arc-  four  round  jk>o1b, 
popularly  called  •  HoU-kottles,'  the  three  largest,  whicli  are 
near  tugether,  urc  ntiuly  I'ji)  Cwt  in  (liihneter  and  in 
depth  la^.  17  aud  14  feet  respectively:  the  fourth,  which 
is  some  way  firom  the  others,  is  only  28  feet  in  diameter 
•add  or  6  deep.  In  all  of  them  the  water  slandi  to  the 
bri]||,and  is  quite  cold,  but  impregnated  with  fiul|phart  curd- 
luf  with  milk,  and  reftinag  to  mix  with  aoifi,  Leiutd 
auntioiu  tb«w  piti,  ud  Htjrs  that  it  ma  eonjaBtand  that 
there  was  a  subterraneous  communication  between  them 
and  the  Tees ;  but  as  they  are  not  affected  bv  the  tloods 
or  other  varialiona  of  tiiat  livar*  tiba  osiQaeMra  la  bow  dis 
credited. 

Hartli'pon!  is  built  on  a  small  peninsula  jutting  out  into 
the  i>ca,  a  few  miles  from  the  Tees'  mouth :  the  peninsula  is 
partly  formed  by  a  pool,  dry  at  low  water,  into  which  flows 
a  amall  beck;  this  pool  is  called  the  Slake.  In  forming 
diatna  in  it,  human  bones,  trees,  the  wood  of  which  was  very 
Miftal^  ata»' wulan.  aod  taath  atunmad  to  ba  d^ 
Mva  bean  Itand.  HardamMl  it  in  SRodcton -naid.  SftS  mOea 
from  London  through  Stockton.  The  parish  comprehends 
an  area  of  840  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  275  inhabited  houses 
and  a  population  of  1330.  The  peniiuula  forms  one  of  tlie 
most  marked  features  of  the  eastern  ouost;  the  town,  iium 
much  decayed,  is  on  its  soulh-wi'stiTii  sidy  nuar  the  oiUnuice 
of  the  Slake.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  monastery  early 
founded  here,  of  which  St  Hilda  «'as  abbess :  it  is  mentioned 
by  Bede.  It  took  its  name  firom  the  island  which BedecaUa 
heojitni  or  heojiee*.  Hart's  Water  or  Pool.  Henrjr  of  HaM- 
infdoncalUitlntubC^j,*Hart'aIato.*  Thianinnaatoiywia 
dettroyad  hi  tho  inTamon  of  the  Mrflnnan,  or  Danaa.  The 
Nonnans,  when  they  i-;iiue  into  jKisscs.-sion  of  the  place,  cnllod 
it  lI.irt-le-pol,  the  poul  or  slake  of  Hart,  wheiiee  tht;  iiioduru 
designation.  It  app^rs  to  have  been  earlv  a  harbour ufsorao 
consequence,  for  in  1171  Uugh,  earl  ul"  {lap,  i-oii  or  nephew 
to  Hugh  I'udsey,  then  bishop  of  Durham,  bruu^hi  his 
Jleet  with  an  armament  of  Flemings  (forty  knights  with 
their  retinues  and  five  hundred  foot  stddiers),  intended  to 
assist  William  of  Scotland  in  bis  tnwion  of  England,  into 
the  bay  of  St.  Hilda. 

In  tha  tbirtaantli  Mntuiy,  Iba  tanitoijr  of  BacUepool 
•eenu  to  have  been  in  the  (Umily  ef  De  Bnia  «f  Annamfah^ 
the  Bnices  of  Scotiisli  history.   Kins  John,  by  charter  aj). 
liiW,  erected  it  into  a  buruujjli,  and  granted  to  Robert  de  I 
Brus  a  weekly  market  and  a  yearly  fair.  In  the  course  of  ilm  . 
thirteenth  century  the  walUwereerected,  and  asmall  h»\en  of] 
nearly  twelve  acres  formed.  The  walls  inclosed  and  defended 
the  town  and  haven  on  every  side,  except  where  the  abrupt 
clifij*  oa  the  eu^tern  tide  of  the  peninsula  rendered  defence 
needleia:  fifty  yeart  ago^  these  walls  exhibited  an  almotit 
peiftct  and  interesting  spednien  of  the  defences  of  former 
tiaiea:  a  eanaidaiabla  put  af  them  atiU  ramaina.  The  old 
hnvwn  ia  now  qatte  dianted :  the  praaent  haihoor  is  Ibnnod 

by  a  pier  run  out  on  the  south  side  of  the  town:  it  Is  the 
only  t-afe  harbuur  between  Sunderland  and  Bridlington, 
easily  aen  -sdile  in  every  wind  to  light  vessels  or  to  laden 
vesvel.s  uiuliT  hill  tons,  which  ride  secure  from  the  storms 
most  fre<jue!it  and  destructive  on  llie  eailern  coast,  and  ni 
moderate  weather  can  sad  out  with  oil  winds.  The  tuwn 
n*eii  from  the  e^lge  of  the  old  haven  towards  the  town  moor, 
which  oooupies  a  considerable  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  on 
vhioh  the  burgesses  have  right  of  common.  It  consists  of 
one  principal  and  several  smalhur  ainota.  Ita  gaoival  ap 
pearoncc,  when  the  corporation  oonmiitaionata  visited  it, 
was  mean,  and  little  trade  was  carried  on;  but  they  .state 
in  their  report,  •  Wet  du-  ks  are  now  forming  under  the  pro- 
VL-ions  of  a  l.x  al  act,  and  railways  are  prviposed  to  be  made 
from  the  tual-fields  in  the  neiphbouthood  of  the  town. 
The  formation  of  docks  will  probably  make  this  jwrt  a  con- 
siderable one.  The  (estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  works  com- 
tnenoed  in  :iiU.ouu/.  Within  tho  last  ten  months  120  new 
hoiiaaa  have  been  built,  and  others  are  constantly  being 
•ceeted.  Ground  for  building  sells  at  from  lOs.  to  1/.  per 
aqoafie  yard.'  From  the  demand  Jbr  buiUiii(|4and  the 
town  moor  is  estimated  to  he  worth  30.0001:  There  is  a 
t'  II  li  I'l,  nu  ll  111  1  ling,  erected  about  the  middle  of  the 
lokt  ccutur).  i'lic  market  is  on  Saturday.  The  inhabit- 
antoaracltiaflrangapdiii  ishiikg  11M07  torn  of  iah  uv 


aalted  for  exjporiation.  HartletMial  ia  aplaeeof  tome  leiort 
tm  aaa^batbing. 

The  chureh,  dedicated  to  St.  Hilda,  is  un  un  ele%'ated 
site  al  the  ^outh-e^lHt  end  of  the  town.  It  is  a  hirirc  and 
curious  building,  rhiully  hi  tiie  early  English  style:  the 
south  door  has  some  lato  Nuriuan'  cnru-linienl's.  The 
chancel  has  been  shortened,  and  various  modem  alterations 
made.  The  tower  on  the  west  end  is  tolerably  lofty,  with 
an  embattled  parapet  and  cuocketed  pinnacles:  it  is  anp> 
rtod  by  veiy  mgo  and  hold  flying  buttresaet.  Tha 
nefice  is  a  paraetnal  cninnr,  m  the  sift  of  the  vicar  of 
Halt  (Hart  ia  the  mother  ehmeh  of  Hanlopoolx  of  the 

yeady  value  of  143/.  There  was  formerly  1  nionas1t'r\  of 
Franciscan  or  Grey  friars.  What  is  now  called  the  Fnary 
is  an  old  hduse  built  after  the  dibsolution  by  those  to  whom 
the  site  was  granted  ;  but  some  traces  of  older  masonry  are 
visible  in  tlie  fragmenta  of  walls  which  surround  llu«  tiriary. 
There  are  ineetmg-bouses  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Kanters.  The  corporation  Is  govCTned  by  a  charter  granted 
by  i^lutabeth.  It  u  not  enumerated  in  the  schedules  of  the 
Munipipal  Reform  Aet. 

There  were,  in  1833,  two  aodowad  day  sehoola  and  (bme 
unendowed,  eontainnig  m  all  about  S30  ohiUInn;  and  thne 
Sunday-aOboolt,  with  380  or  390  ehildrsn.  One  Suaday- 
aehool  noB  a  leiiding  library  attached. 

The  shore  of  the  )K'ninhula  IS  marked  hv  rocks  or  cliffs 
which  do  not  exceed  JO  feet  in  height,  said  by  5.everal 
I  caserns  or  e.vcavations.  One  cavern  may  be  explored  fir 
nearly  50  yards  :  there  is  a  tradition  that  it  communicated 
Willi  ihe  church.  Tliere  are  the  remains  of  a  breast-work 
on  the  town  moor  and  of  some  batteries  along  the  slior*. 
There  are  two  ciialybeate  springs  near  the  town. 

When  De  Bros  deolaiod  bia  ptetonaiona  to  the 
crown,  his  English  poaaNaionB  weie  fhrfiiiled,  and  the  ho- 
IWl|gh  of  Hartlepool  was  granted  to  the  Chfford  family,  by 
whieh  it  was  long  held.  It  was  plundered  by  the  Scots 
in  1312,  mi  l  ,ii;;iin  taken  by  them  in  \MJ,  a  \ear  after 
j  the  battle  ul  li.uinuckburn  :  on  the  latter  occasion  the  uiha- 
i  bilants  save^l  part  of  their  j)ro])erty  on  boaid  M>ine  vessels 
I  then  in  the  harbour.  llartle|)oul  iurimhetl  five  tihins  and 
146  seamen  to  the  fleet  of  Edward  III.  before  Calais.  In 
tho  northern  rebellion  under  the  earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  in  the  time  of  Eliubcth,  Hartlqiool 
was  taken  by  the  rebels.  The  Scottish  atmy.  which  eamo 
to  the  aid  of  the  parliamentarinua  in  the  civil  war  ef 
CaiarUa  took  Hartlepool  in  1044:  it  was  retained  by 
them  tin  1047,  when  they  evacnated  it,  and  it  was  ocru- 
pie<l  by  a  garrison  of  ]  i  r!  inu ntor nu  Mr  Romaine,  a 
well-known  theological  vvr.ier,  u^i,  Ln:;i  ai  Hurilepool. 

iSedgeficld  is  in  Stockton  ward,  on  the  roail  from  Stockton 
to  Ourbam,  251  miles  from  London,  'J  from  Durham,  and 
9  from  StcH'ktori.  The  purish  contains  17,430  acres:  it  ia 
divided  into  &evon  townships.  The  township  of  Sedg^ 
field,  which  comi)reliends  tlie  town  vjAt  the  hamlets  of 
Lavton,  Sands,  and  Hard  wick*  has  an  area  of  6220  aona: 
it  had,  in  1831,  309  inlubitad  houses,  and  a  popuUktion  of 
1430  ;  of  which  oboot  half  was  igiiettUnial.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  narish  was  0178.  Sedgefldd  is  a  small 
neat  town,  witli  ttie  appearatico  rather  of  a  handsome  vil- 
lage, ami  stands  on  an  etnineuce  commanding  in  extensive 
prospect  over  the  vale  of  Tees  and  the  Yorkshire  hills  be* 
yoncf.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund,  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  this  part  of  the  county:  the  date  and  style 
of  the  architecture  are  different  in  different  parts:  there  are 
some  curious  early  English  piers  with  enriched  capitals,  and 
some  Decorated  windows.  The  tower  is  in  the  Perpendi- 
cular style,  tunatod,  and  with  four  pinoaelea.  The  chonoat 
is  dtvided  jBrom  tho  mve  b*  a  xiab  uonm  ef  old  oak  wiUi 
three  atalb  on  each  side:  tae  dianoel  fa  wainscoted  with 
old  oak,  and  stalled  with  Se\en  seats  on  each  side.  Tho 
font  is  a  liandsoine  octagon  of  black  marble.  The  church 
yard  is  spacious  and  shade  1  .miIi  trees.  The  living  is  it 
rectory  worth  1802/.  per  annum,  with  a  glebe  house,  on  Iho 
lawn  in  front  of  which  are  some  fine  ever|;rcen  onks.  The 
bibhop  of  Durham  is  patron  of  the  itving.  Then  is  a  tange 
of  almshouses  near  the  ehniA»  IbttMM  hi  1700  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Ckwper,  ibc  five  poor  men  and  as  many  poor  women^ 
Tlic  market  is  on  Friday.  There  were  in  the  township  of 
Scdgefivld,  in  ie83»  00*  Doaidtng  and  dayHehool,and  savaa 
day-schools,  one  endowed,  eontaming  in  all  about  070  ehil- 
dren;  and  two  Sunday  scljouls,  with  150  children.  The  rest 
of  the  parish  con  tawed  two  dav-schools  (one  endowed),  with 
UebildNiu 
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Staindrop'U  in  D*rlingtonwrf,t47ilBilas'from  London, 
•boat  7  mUM  to  the  ikhttfTdM  Ol^iiovuid  Gariiife  mail- 
md,  md  about  19  Biilet  Avm  Dutham.  The  Mitth  con- 
tains 14,990  acros,  and  had,  in  1831,  inluibitanto  (be- 
8id<M  some  few  who  were  included  in  the  return  from  another 
in.^li):  it  comprehends  six  townships  and  part  of  a  soviiniii. 
lie  township  of  Staiitdrop  ftontnins  I  s  10  acres.  ;inil  liad  in 
1831  a  pipulation  of  1  47rt.  Siamdiop  is  an  aniiunt  town 
sitoated  ta  a  btiauttful  vale,  aiid  was  orisinolly  a  royal 
dsnflHW.  Many  of  the  botues  are  well  built  and  chicflf 
form  one  wide  street  ranging  cast  and  wc»t.  8taindr<i|> 
Back  runs  at  the  east  and  of  the  town.  The  church,  dedi- 
oatodto  81.  Mary,  ta  near  tha  Back }  it  ia  an  aatiaat  Mric^ 
oonsisiing  of  a  nare.  aida  aialea.  ana  chaiieel.  with  an  atn- 
battled  towcM-  at  the  west  eml.  T!ie  tnwer  opens  to  the  nave 
and  soutli  aisle  ;  it  is  very  plain.  Tlia  church  has  come 
portions  of  early  Ensli^h  dinracter:  the  chancel  has  some 
eood  sloiu'  sinlK  and  a  fine  inoniimcnt  in  the  Decorated 
JBn(;ii-<h  stvle  :  there  is  uls<i  m  tlie  cluiri  li  a  l  ich  monument 
of  latar  dale,  to  the  memory  of  Ralph  Nevill,  carl  of  Weat- 
mafalaad.  and  his  wives.  The  church  wati  formerly  col- 
Ic^tat  Um  dweUing-plaoa  of  thii  oollegiata  deray  »ud 
other  bonedoiariaa  ma  on  the  north  lida  «i  the  ehiireb. 
The  revenues  of  the  college  were,  at  the  diMolttlioDt 
1 70/.  4».  6rf.  a  rear  gross  revenue,  or  148/.  M.  Iftrf.  «1«ur. 
The  market,  which  lias  Inn-n  revived  afler  lone;  dii-cun- 
tinuancc,  is  on  Saturday,  for  provisions:  there  i.s  Very  little 
or  no  corn  sold.  The  livmir  is  a  viearatic  united  ti)  the 
noighbonnng  rectory  of  Cucktield ;  their  joint  yearly  value  , 
is  i&Al.  with  a  glebe  house ;  they  art-  in  thu  gift  of  the  duke 
of  Cleveland.  There  are  congregations  of  MeilKKlists  and 
Independents  at  Staindro^.  There  were  in  the  township 
of  Staindrop  in  1833  two  inlbnt  or  dame  teboola,  with  40 
ehtldten ;  mmo  day,  or  boaidinf  and  day-«:bool«.  vitli 
about  180  children,  and  three  Sanda^-aebools  with  2.10 
ebildrcn.  The  rest  of  the  parish  contained  two  day-schools 
(line  partly  supported  by  tlie  duke  of  Bedford),  containing 
lu-arly  r.c  cliiUlien.  Clmr-  to  Siaindrop  is  Raby  Castle,  the 
Sent  of  tile  diiUe  of  ( '\e\ I'land.  The  ca<ttlo  is  on  the  east 
Hide  <d'  the  psirk,  which  i5  N<'ry  extensive.  Tlie  principal 
part  of  the  building  was  erem  d  by  John  Nevill,  earl  of 
iVestmorelandiin  toe  fourteenth  century ;  one  part  i»eren 
mora  anticnt  Many  aUMOitions  have  been  ntod*  in  the 
eaatle  ^  aobecqnant  poweMora,  but  they  have  not  mate- 
rially  alrected  itt  outward  fbrni,  the  general  efleet  of  which, 
from  its  extent,  prandcur,  and  preservation,  is  very  im- 
posing-. Its  situation  is  fine:  it  occupies  a  rising  ground, 
with  a  rorkv  foundation,  and  is  inclosed  with  an  embra- 
suretl  wall  and  (larapef.  In  tliis  nuler  wall  there  i.-j  only 
one.eii'riiire,  a  trateway  defenrled  l>y  two  sipiare  tower*. 
Several  of  the  $niaUer  aportments  have  been  hollowed  out 
in  Ihe  walls,  which  are  of  great  solidity  and  strength. 
Thia  eaatle  waa  the  residenoe  of  the  powerful  family  of  the 
Nevaia,  earla  of  Weatmoielaiid ;  but  on  the  rebellion  niaad 
by  tile  laat  of  that  fiimily  against  Klizabetb  bia  estalM  were 
fbrfeited.  They  aftcnrtifds  eame  by  purchase  to  Sir  Harry 

Vane,  from  whom  they  liave  desruided  1o  (lie  present 
owner.  Many  parts  of  l!ie  jdcasure-gruunds  coinuiatul 
extensive  and  l)eaiitii'ul  vie\v. 

Stanhope  is  in  Darlington  ward,  '262  uiileii  from  London, 
by  a  rood  which  enters  the  county  at  Pierce  Bridt^c.  and 
ruDs  through  Weat  Auckland  and  Wolsingham  to  Stan- 
hope, and  on  to  Aidstonc  Moor,  in  Cumberland.  The 

Criah,  vbidi  oomprehends  55,030  acres,  ia  one  of  the 
fgeet  in  England:  it  had  in  1031  a  population  of  9541. 
It  ia  dindcd  into  four  townahipa* of  wfaidi Stanhope  quarter 
township,  in  which  is  the  town,  eomprehenda  an  area  of 
13,010  neics,  and  had  in  1S31  21:^  inhiibited  houses  and  a 
populiiiion  uf  20ft0,  chii  lly  etif^aLii  d  in  the  lead  mines.  Tho 
to\v!i  is  on  the  northern  hank  of  the  Wear.  The  church, 
dc*ilieuted  to  St.Thonia.s  is  on  a  risking  ground  on  the  north 
side  of  the  town ;  it  is  a  plain  and  antient  building.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  town  is  an  eminence  called  the  Castle 
Hill,  rising  to  the  height  of  108  feet  perpendicular  ftrom 
the  bank  of  the  Wear.  The  sommit  ia  of  an  oblong  figure, 
thirty  peoM  wtde,  divided  by  a  diteh  Into  two  irn^ular 
parts ;  another  ditch  defends  the  acclivity  on  the  north  and 
cast ;  tho  summit  is  supposed,  from  foundations  discovered 
Tiiany  years  since,  to  have  been  once  surroi:nded  l>y  a 
Wall  of  ashler  work  strongly  cemented.  The  tradaiiiu  is 
that  it  was  a  fortress  of  remote  orii^in  dcmolisherl  in  an 
lacuraiou  of  the  Scots.  At  a  abort  distance  from  the  town 
w  tlM  waatii  aipaeiooi  old  Intilding  called  Staaho^HalV 


once  the  manor-house  of  the  FeedMntonehaugb  &mi1y. 
The  market  ia  on  Friday :  there  were  two  annoai  £uis,  but 
they  are  disused.  The  linng  ia  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the 
biahop  of  Durhaa*  of  the  yeoriy  value  of  4846/..  with  a 
glebe-bottee.  There  wwe  in  the  whole  parish  in  1833  one 
endowed  dav-scliLfol.  with  ncarU  -10  cluldreti  ;  <me  iiattonsl 
school,  partly  eiidawed,  with  tio  cluldr»Mi  ;  two  day-schools, 
partly  supported  by  endowment  and  suhscriptiotis,  wnh  136 
cluldren  ;  and  two  other  day-schools  uneuduwed,  with  1 1 5 
children ;  five  day  and  Sunday-schools,  with  nearly  £00 
obiidnn;  and  fiiur  Sunday-acbools  with  262  children. 
Seveial  of  the  aohools  bad  lending  libiariea  attaalwd.  Near 
the  town  on  the  north  aide  ia  a  nmailtable  cafem,  aaid  to 
be  a  mile  long;  and  to  aboond  with  atalaetita. 

WoUingham  is  in  Darlington  ward,  25t>^  miles  from 
London  on  the  road  to  Stanhope  and  Aldstone  Moor.  The 
parish  comprehends  an  area  uf  24,780  acres,  and  had  in  I  1 1 
439  inhabited  limises,  and  a  population  of  2-21'».  The  town 
is  pleassTiillv  situated  on  a  point  ol'hind  fonned  by  thi*  con- 
fluence of  the  Wear  and  the  Weserow,  on  the  north  sidu  of 
the  farmer  river.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and 
Su  Stephen,  is  on  the  north  aide  of  the  town,  but  htt  ootldng 
remarkable  ahont  it:  near  it  are  the  lemaina  of  aoooaidar- 
M»  hoUding,  attmaaed  by  aome  to  hare  been  part  of  a 
monaatety  fbimdei  by  Henry  de  Pttdaev ;  by  others  to  hare 
been  tin  antient  manor-house  of  tho  bisbopa  of  Durliain. 
The  market  is  oa  Tuesday,  ftar  butcher's  tneat,  butter, 
potatoes,  and  corn.  The  quantity  of  corn  .sold  is  not  great, 
hut  the  prices  are  commonly  as  hii»h  as  nny  in  the  county. 
It  is  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  the  lead  niine  district,  which 
commen«H«s  between  this  town  and  Stanhope.  The  district 
is  easily  recognized  by  the  large  parcels  of  lead  lying 


the  aidea  of  the  road,  and  by  tlie  blue  untiriiolaaenie  vanoiin 
wbich  proceed  flrom  the  amelting^houaea.  Hw  viewa  down 

t)>e  Wear  flrom  the  bill  abore  WoUingham  are  very  exten- 
sive and  much  diversiRod.  The  living  of  Wolsingluun  is  a 
rectory  in  (he  gift  of  tlv>  bishop  of  Diudiaia»of  ttwyaarly 
value  -if  731/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were  in  \Vo|siniiliani  parish  in  163.3  one  .school, 
partly  supported  by  etidow-mcnt,  with  52  childn  n ;  another. 
))artly  supported  by  charitable  contributions,  with  28 
children ;  a  third  supported  by  a  prirate  beoetection,  with 
48  children ;  these  were  all  day-aenaidak  HMI  AefB  were  six 
other  day^ohoola,  with  144  chiidran ;  there  wore  aleo  three 
Sunday-achoola,  with  130  ehildton.  Then  ia  a  Baptiat  e«B> 
gregation  in  tho  parish.  Wolsingham  pariah  ia  divided  into 
seven  'quorters,'  or  hamlets. 

Besttle  the  altovQ  market-towns.  Hutchinson  (Hi^l'iry  n/ 
Durham,  4io.,  C  irli*.!?.  1794,  vol.  iii.  p,  285\  s|  eaki  of  a 
market  bcini;  heUl  at  llie  cliapelry  i»f  St.  .lohii.  in  Wear- 
dale.  The  chapel  of  St  John  is  on  the  south  side  of  Lbe 
Wear,  about  seven  mile*  fVom  Stanhope,  on  the  road  to 
Aldatone  Moor :  it  ia  a  handsome  buil(un{^  rebuilt  sevecal 
jaara  ^  by  Sir  Walter  Bladiet  The  boneHoe,  wfaieh  ia  a 
perpetual  euraqrt  worth  IM/.  a  year,  ia  in  the  gift  of  the 
rector  of  Stanhope,  or  rather  the  inhabitants  nominate  and 
the  rector  approves.  The  ranrkct.  which  is  on  Satiirrl.TV, 
was  cstablishc<l  for  the  hi  nefu  of  the  miners,  of  whotii,  w  hen 
Ilutclinison  wrote,  ^(>n  were  employed  in  llie  nc;[rl;hi.iir- 
hood,  and  the  iiutnhcr  lias  probably  increased  since.  Tbe 
valley  of  the  Wear  is  here  deep  and  nanow;  thOM  18  « 
stone  bridge  of  one  arch  over  the  river. 

Beside  tho  market-towns,  there  are  in  -theoounfy  aevwial 
villa^  of  uiBcient  importance^  hiitorieal  or  oommetda],  to 
re<iuit«  notice. 

-  Chester-le-Street  is  on  the  high  nnrlli  rond  between  Dur- 
ham and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  si\  miles  from  Durliai.i, 
and  ei^ht  and  a  half  from  Ni  wrastle.  The  ]iar;.sh  ci  nipre- 
henils  an  area  of.'il.'JCii  ncn  s;  it  is  niosily  in  Chester  ward, 
to  \vhich  it  !^i\»'s  ii.uuc,  but  extends  into  Fasington  ward : 
its  ponulalion  in  1831  was  16,4; 8.  It  is  divided  into  ^^cveral 
chnpelrics  or  townships,  of  which  the  principal,  with  their 
areas  and  population  in  1831,  are  as  followar— -Cheater-le- 
Street  (chapelry),  2940  acres,  1910  inhabitanbs;  TanfleU 
(chapaiby)^  indudiiiu;  Baamiah  and  Linia  Orcen  (townabipaX 
6700  acre*.  9498  mhab.;  Birtley  (township).  1480  acres. 
1520  inhab. ;  Ilarraton  fiownship),  iO'U)  acres,  .;iri  l:iL.ib. ; 
Lamciilcy  (chapelry).  ;).J'JO  acre-.  inhab. ;  aiul  (Liit'dit 

I.niiiley  (township),  17:iO  acres,  '.liOi  inhab.;  the  last,  wit  It 
the  two  sm;dler  township*  of  Lambtoti  and  Littlo  Lumlcv, 
is  in  Kasinjjton  ward  ;  liie  others  in  Chester  ward. 
Tho  name  of  Clu»ter-le-Streot  givea  thia  place  a  tw(»4bld 
niA  ID  be  eonaidend  »  Bomiit  itatlBa;  fn  mitim  fBbm 
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nuM  nor  tli*  «nKMl  tite  of  the  atatkm  ivhich  some  WNdd 
MMora  M  ttuch  ss  a  mile  tram  Choster)  has  b«en  deter- 

mini  i!    Thf!  Saxons  palled  Chester,  from  the  name  of  the 
Ur»A>k,  C  'lii'.  H  Inch  (lows  pest  it,  Coneceastre,  or  Cuncreantre: 
it  becuiiii-  \  1),  ^sj  I  lie  scMt  of  the  bishopric,  which  was 
removed  hither  iiutn  Liiwltsfarne,  and  it  retained  its  epis- 
copal rank  until  995,  whan  a  Danish  in\'asion  drove  away 
tM  bishop  and  his  clorp-,  who  afterwards  settled  at  Durham. 
Tbe  eburch.  nHer  lu»itig  its  rank  as  a  cathedral,  bocamo 
ilrtt  Notorial,  afterwardia  ooltaeiat*:  the  manor  has  bean 
coMtantly  TBBted  in  tbe  ae»  or  Dnrlwtni  The  of 
the  college  at  (he  dissolution  wns  77'.  I      Sil.    Thv  ^nvi-i-nX 
village  extends  nearly  a  railo  al^Mf,'  ilu-  nortli  road  ;  iiiiothcr 
njore  irregular  line  of  houses  runs  along  the  brfjok  at  right 
anifles  (o  the  mnin  "Street.    The  i-luirt  li  consi*;ts  oC  a  nave 
wiih  side  aisles,  a  chani  ol,  and  a  loner  at  the  western  end, 
surmounted  with  a  lutly  spire  tmna  to  tho  lic:i|:la  of  16G 
feet  from  the  ground.    The  lower  itart  of  the  tower  is  of 
Sarly  Engliab»  with  a  Perpendicular  we^  dour  and  window 
of  later  imertjon.  and  with  namy  bultresiet  t  tbe  upper 
part  of  the  lower,  which  ia  ef  later  dMa^  m  oelagonal ;  it 
ou  an  emfaaltkd  parapet  and  fbnr  pinnaelea ;  the  spire  is 
also  octagonal.    Tlie  interinr  uf  the  chiireh  anil  many  of 
the  windows  have  been  uiodernize'l :  ilierc  are  isome  re- 
mains of  painted  ula-s :  the  norih  al^le  eontains  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Ltmilev  hnnily  :  there  arc  iniyteen  altar  tombs 
with  a-  nuiiiv  st  iiio  elligie'=,  mural  taliletJ,  &.<•.    The  hviiii^ 
is  a  perpetual  curary,  worth  .17//.  per  annum.  The  dcanery- 
Hotieo^  so  calle^l  as  being  built  in  place  «f  the  former  resi- 
dence of  (he  dean  of  the  oollegiate  church,  is  a  bandaome 
uhck  house  ;  there  are  no  vestifres  of  the  antienl  buildings. 

Lumlef  Gutle,  in  the  towmbln  of  Great  Ltitaley,  i«  on  a 
line  in^Mel  elevatien  ahorc  the  Wear.  It  is  a  quadrangle 
'jf  yelliin- frec^loiie,  with  an  iijuMi  cDurt  or  nrea  in  the  eeritro. 
With  four  unit'urni  towers.  Ii  is  an  nntient  liiuMini:,  and 
the  east  tVitnt  retains  iis  Hiriner  n;;)^'iiilif('(ii'e :  a  noble  cale- 
bouse  projects  front  the  i-eiilie,  wuli  overhanging  turrets: 
thi!«  front  overhangs  a  ravine  through  which  the  LuRlley 
Beck  flows ;  on  the  west  and  south  the  ground  slope?  ^a- 
dually  down  to  tbe  Wear.  The  castle  was  probably  built 
ia  the  latter  part  of  the  Iborteenth  onitaiy.  Tbe  pictures 
m  ehlcflj  poctraiti  of  the  miieiit  hrnHj  of  the  Lumlevs. 
The  Tillage  <^  Great  Lnmlej  ia  a  mfle  and  a  half  tnux 
Lutnley  Castle.  It  eontaino  an  ilniaboiue  or  hospital  for 
twelve' poor  woinen,  fbooded  in  1686  bf  Jofaii  Dock, 
aldcruiaa  of  DurlKiin. 

Lambton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  eiirl  nf  Diirluun,  was  built 
in  )  797  on  the  site  of  the  old  house  of  ilarratuii,  the  former 
seat  of  the  Hedwortbs:  the  grounds  are  pleasant,  but  the 
bnildini^  diKplays  many  incongruities.  Rarenaworth  Castle, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Ravenswort  li.  is  a  muiom  %lrilding :  its 
a^le  ia  varied,  being  a  selactiou  ikem  the  earile  aidiitecture 
of  diillirent  peiHods,  not  too  tetneto  hewewr  1o  he  brought 
into  (  litart.  Till- park  includes  a  heronry.  Tn  a  private 
road  iw.ix  tlie  txstlo  there  is  a  cross  with  a  plain  siial't  nnd 
pedestal. 

Ijimosloy  nnd  Tanfldd  chnpcls  are  modern  buildings. 
Besides  the  mihlenien's  seats  al rend \  mentioned, th*  IpOrtsh 
contains  the  residences  of  several  nl  the  gentry. 

There  were  in  the  whole  parish  in  19.1.1  seven  day- 
schools  with  243  ehildran,  wbcAlf  or  in  considerable  part 
supported  by  enduwmepta  or  other  ebarilable  oontnbntions ; 
fortj-aevcn  other  day-aeboob  with  I3S5  childmi ;  andlbor- 
teen  Sunday-schools  with  1220  children.  Three  of  the 
ciid.jWed  sehti  ils  are  Siin<la\ -sehools  also,  nnd  are  attended 
I'v  more  i  hildreii  ori  Sunday  than  in  the  week.  TwosoImmIs 
h;iv.>  h  rirliiiCT  hbraries  attaciied.  There  are  ^veral  <qHgrc- 
g^ations  of  Wesloyan  Metliudii«ts  in  the  |iarian. 

.1  arrow,  or  Yarrow,  is  lietween  Newcastle  and  South 
Shields:  the  church  is  8  miles  from  Newcastle,  and  2^  fWitn 
Shields;  bat  when  the  tide  is  out  a  mile  may  be  mwd 
between  Jarrow  and  Shields  by  crowing  '  the  Slake,'  a 
reoesa  in  the  aeuth  beak  of  the  Tyne.  dry  at  low  water.  The 
parochial  chapclry  of  Jarrow  is  tolerably  extensive,  com- 
prehending R640  acres,  and  having  in  1831  a  population  of 
'i*  ,995.    It  Ls  in  Chester  ward.    It  is  divided  mto  five  cha- 
jielries  or  townships;  two  of  which,  the  township's  of  South 
Shield*  and  Westoe,  constitute  the  parlianientary  borough 
of  South  ShieUU.  Of  the  remaining  three  divi.tions,  Harton 
township  c<uitnined  in  t8:il  1000  acres  and  2 1 7  inhabitants ; 
Jarrow,  with  Monkloti  chai^lry,  3690  acres  and  3598  inba- 
biSMOta ;  and  Ueworth  chapelry  8190  aeree  and  5484  inha- 
bitanii.  Tbe  paash  of  Janov  Mitintlj  «imM 


the  Tyne,  and  comprehenrTed  i  portion  of  Northumbeflind; 
but  all  connection  with  this  j  art  has  long  ncai*ed. 

.Jarrow  «as  verv  early  the  se.it  of  a  monastic  establish- 
meiil  of  liie  Henedu  title  onler.  An  inscription  stone  stalee 
that  the  ori(,'itial  ehun  h  uas  founded  ad.  685.  Tlie  mo- 
nastery was  established  aj).  GSl,  by  Benediet,  a  noble  Saxoo, 
who  had  previouslr  foundeil  the  monastery  of  Ifonk  Weu^ 
mouth,  and  the  <Wuie  waaomapleted  linr  jean  afterwards. 
Jarrow  dtitivee  iti  diief  bitamst  frotn  Its  connection  with 
the^ Venerable  Bode  [Bkda],  whwi-  birth  is  nxe<l  bv  nn 
antient  and  probable  tradition  at  the  hamlet  ot MnnktMU. 
which  nemly  adjoin-*  .larrow.  In  a.u.  s-||  i|„,  monastery 
Wtti*  burned  liv  the  piraiical  Northmen,  or  Danes,  but  rising 
from  its  ruins,  w.i.^  a^;aiii  di  -.(ntved  ia  the  ravage  of  the 
country  north  of  the  iyne  by  William  the  Concjueror,  a  d. 
1070.  It  again  revived,  but  in  a.d.  109.1  William,  bishop 
of  Durham,  removed  the  roonhs  to  Dnrham.  and  reduced 
Jarrow  to  il  e  cotidition  of  a  eeU  to  the  Benedietine  monas- 
tery of  St.  Cuthbert  there.  lU  yearly  revenues  at  the  dis- 
solution we»  Talned  at  401.  7».  tk/.  gross,  .is/.  14*.  4d.  clear. 
The  site  of  iho  monastery  is  near  the  we-tern  -^ide  of  ■  ihe 
Slake,'  not  far  from  the  bank  of  a  smail  beck  winch  flaws 
into  the  Tyne.  Many  ruin.s  of  the  monastery  siill  remain, 
but  they  arc  so  scattored  and  confuted  that  it  is  dillic  uit  to 
form  a  conjecture  as  to  the  original  appearance  and  the 
arrang-pments  of  the  convent,  or  even  to  distinguish  them 
Injiii  the  remains  of  a  lay  mansion  that  was  erected  upoa 
lis  rums.  Tlie  ehnrch  adjoins  the  centre  of  the  nonsslie 
buildings  inuuediaicly  on  the  north.  Tht  te«W  riMt  ftom 
the  centreof  the  ohureh,  betw)«i  ti»  nave  and  tfaeehancel. 
The  ohntdiwisrebuilt,  withf*.ce]tccpllen  of  the  tower  and 
pert  of  the  church,  in  1783.  The  tower  retains  •nmn-  eur'^.m 
'  Pforman  features.  It  lias  round-headed  double  lit,dits  oa 
I'very  side.  A  rtide  oaken  seat,  which  appears  to  have  been 
hewn  out  with  uii  axe,  is  exhibited  in  the?  vestry  as  Heilf's 
chair:  the  boards  which  form  the  hack  aru  modem;  the 
rest  is  doubtless  very  antient  Roman  inscriptions  and 
pavements  have  been  ikv  Jarrow,  and  it  b  con- 

jcctiucd,  from  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  slODee*  that 
tlie  church  and  nonasterv  weroj)arily  cemAracled  of  the 
franimlsof  t  Romaa  huikttiw.  Tfaei*  are  large  coal  works 
at  Jarrow:  a  row  of  hooses  iSr  the  eollieni  extends  nearly 
n  mile  to  the  wen  of  tlie  church.  The  living'  is  a  peri«Mu;d 
curacy  of  the  uiuiual  value  of  197/.  The  cha|K;lry  ol'Muiik- 
(on  iintl  J  an ow  contained  in  183.1  nine  day-schools,  with 
289  children ;  and  five  .Sunday-schools,  with  305  children. 

Ueworth  is  a  chfi|H  lry  in  the  parochial  chapelry  of  Jai> 
row:  it  contain*  an  area  of  2190  acres;  and  had,  in  1831, 
a  population  of  5-424  :  it  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Nethor 
or  Low  Ueworth.  The  chapel  at  Low  Heworth  is  a  mo- 
dern building,  bnt  probsbly  occupieo  the  site  of  one  net 
lem  aatiantthan  the  chnrch  at  Jarrow.  Some  very  antient 
cofan  ef  tfie  Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumberland  were  some 
years  sinro  due;  up  in  the  chapid-yard.  One  comer  of  this 
chapel-yanl  contains  a  uionunifut,  a  neat  plain  obtlisk, 
nuio  feet  hisrh,  li\e  1  on  a  stone  bn-e,  to  the  memory  of 
niaety-ojM!  persons  killed  in  the  explosion  of  Felling  col- 
liery, 181'.'.  There  is  a  parish  school-house,  built  by  sub- 
scription in  ;  this  school  contained  in  1833  131 
children.  There  were  at  the  same  time  eleven  other  dqr- 
sofaoeU,  with  351  ehildreot  and  five  8imday<eeha(ds,  with 
Mt  diQdron.  At  Heirorth  Shore  oo  the  lyne  are  manv 
&etoriea  of  Fraasian  bine  and  other  colours,  ono  for  coal 
tar.  and  an  establishment  for  preparing  alkali  for  soap 
boilers  ;  also  ship  huildin;:  yard>,  a  pottery,  a  ^das.s-liouse, 
a  lead  refinery,  wharfs  for  grimisloiu-s,  a  lirown  pajier  mill, 
on  establishment  for  preparing  tish  oil  from  the  blubber 
brought  by  the  Grwnlana  ship*,  Freestone  of  an  open 
porous  character^  called  from  its  excellence  in  enduring* 
strong  heat,  fireeton^  is quorried  at  High  Hewortlu 

Winlatonlaainantllheturing  village  between  the  T^rn» 
and  the  Dsrwiont  The  township  of  Winlaton  in  the  parish 
of  Ryton  in  €%e«ter  ward  eomprehends  an  area  4<40  acres, 
and  had  in  I?31  a  population  of  ponvms.    Sir  Am- 

brose Crowley,  an  alderman  of  London,  c-tablislied  hcra 
about  IGDU  the  extensive  iron  works  which  s,l;ll  bear 
his  name.  Sir  Ambrose  secm^  to  hnve  been  ]ieeidiaily 
anxious  for  the  wcll-bi'ine  of  his  \voiknic:i.  e^labli-lr.ng 
regulations  for  their  guidance,  appointing  n  court  of  arbi- 
trators to  settle  disputes,  establishing  schools,  providing 
medical  attendance  for  the  sick,  and  advancing  money  to 
them,  pensioning:  the  superannuated,  and  providing  for  tho 
famiUM  of  flMdHML  All  hto  etutilka^  boTOrar. 
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in  1816.  A  fihkpel  wh  Imflt  at  Winlaton  in  t99i,  U  it  u 
■aid,  on  the  ibttMmtmi  of  one  destroyed  in  the  ttibelUon 
of  the  northern  earls  against  Elizabeth.  The  chapel  was 
abaiidoncid  by  the  comfiany  carrying  on  the  iron  works,  and 
having  s;niie  to  decay  was  puUed  down  in  lbl6,  and  a 
national  school-room  built  m  its  place,  in  whicli  the  rwctor 
t>f  Rylon  or  his  curate  roluntanly  performs  serv  ice.  There 
were  in  1833  two  national  achooU  with  190  children,  seven 
otlicr  dayacltook  wiik  189  cUMlMI*  Mid  tm  StllMby'^dwob 
with  100  children. 

Middkftim  in  Teaidaln  k  in  Dirlington  vwd:  it  Iim  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tees,  on  the  road  from  London  to 
Haltwhistle.  The  whole  perish  comprehends  an  area  of 
3H,410  acres,  of  which  the  town-ihip  of  Middleton  includes 
9750  acres.  I'ho  village  is  situat»Ml  anions!;  hills,  and  ex- 
tends in  (somewhat  an  oval  form  round  a  spacious  green. 
Almost  every  house  u  vimkI  for  the  sale  of  liquors  or  of  some 
kuiii  of  goods.  The  inhabitants  (who,  in  1831,  were  1824 
fur  the  tou-nship,  or  3714  for  ttM  wilole  parish)  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  numerous  lead  nriMM  Mtf.  Hie  church  is 
snul^  but  antient:  the  living,  n  iwtafy  in  tlin  gift  of  tba 
erown,  ia  aaid  loboirartb  lAOOl.  per  annon:  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  included  in  the  return  laid  before  par- 
liament of  the  revenue  of  the  church.  Some  of  our  luitlio- 
ritii  s  a^.si^'n  to  this  place  a  weekly  market  held  on  Thursday : 
it  IS  prubably  a  customary  market.  The  township  con- 
tained, in  1831,  one  endowed  day-schoul,  with  50  children  : 
two  unendowed  day-schooU,  with  46  children ;  one  day  and 
Sunday-school,  with  1 50  day  or  180  Sunday  scholars,  sup- 
ported by  the  Lead  Company,  who  oblige  tfaieir  work-people 
to  a«nd  tlioir  children  either  to  thia  tcbool  or  to  Mnne  other. 
Thete  it  n  oonsidocd»lo  libnijr  sttuihed  to  this  lart  ochool. 
containing  a  variety  of  tueftal  mrk^  vUdk  am  lent  gra- 
tuitously to  those  of  the  idiolin  ot  of  ^  vwlaBan  «!» 

desire  to  have  them. 

Uoughton-le-Spnni^  is  in  Easington  ward,  on  the  road 
from  Durham  towards  Sunderland,  7  miles  from  Durham. 
The  whole  parish,  which  i.s  dividctl  into  IS  towns^hipsor 
chapclries,  contained,  by  the  returns  of  1831,  14,560  acres, 
and  20,524  inhabitants;  of  which  1220  acres  and  3917  in- 
habitanta  mm  in  the  township  of  Hot^^on-le-Spring; 
1590  sens  and  5S87  inhsbitaals  in  that  af^ttoifle-Hole; 
1310  acres  and  2539  inhtibitsnts  in  the  chapelry  of  Pain- 
shaw;  and  1 460  acres  and  2198  inhabitants  in  the  township 
of  Newbottle. 

The  villiifjc  of  Houghton  is  irregular  and  nearly  half  a 
niib  lunii:.  nt  the  head  of  a  fine  valo,  sheltered  on  tne  north 
and  enst  by  Inni-stoue  hills.  It  contains  several  handsome 
buildings.  Houghton  Hall  is  a  heavy  mansion,  built  pro- 
bebW  in  the  reign  of  Eliiabeth  or  J  ames  I.,  in  the  later 
Gkmiie  style.  The  ohurch  is  large,  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
vith  •  sqaste  tower,  springing  bvm  £>ttr  arehw  at  tlie  intor- 
■eetien  of  tlie  transepts  and  tnve.  Some  portions  of  die 
church  are  in  the  Early  English,  and  some  in  the  Decorated 
stylo:  the  cast  and  west  windows  have  fine  Decorated 
tracery  .  The  chundi  contains  the  monument  of  Bernard 
Gilpin.  Botne  time  rector  of  Houghton,  '  the  Apostle  of  the 
North.'  and  one  of  the  most  pinj-  oJ  tin-  Knjjlish  church 
reformers:  it  is  an  altar  tomb  with  pnnncUed  sides,  and  a 
good  stamen  of  the  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Italian  forms, 
rhe  living  Is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Durham, 
of  the  yearly  value  of  2157/..  with  a  glebe-house.  On  the 
north-east  aide  of  the  ohniehyud»  on  e  rning  nooiidi  is 
the  pnmnsr  sehodi  Ihunded  by  (he  SKertioni  or  Bernard 
Gilpin  with  the  aid  of  some  friends;  and  in  the  churchyard 
to  tne  south  of  the  school-house  an  almshouse  fur  six  poor 
people.  Houghton  had,  in  1B33,  one  boarding-school  with 
4  5  boys;  nine  day-schixils,  one  a  charity  sehool  with  38 
girls;  another  a  national  school  with  .loo  boys;  the  seven 
other  day-schools  had  nearly  200  children;  and  ilirec  Sun- 
day-schools with  65G  children.  The  grammar  school  isnotdix- 
tinsuiabed  in  the  Parliamentary  Returns  from  other  scboola. 

Hetton-le-Hole  is  a  mile  or  two  south  of  Houghton-le- 
Spring.  Theineieaaeof  the  pepaktioii  between  1821  and 
1831,  when  it  rose  from  under  lOOO  to  nearly  60uo.  was 
owing  to  the  extension  of  the  collieries,  which  in  Is  Jl  save 
emplo>Tnent  to  nearly  1 800  men  and  boys,  of  whom  above 
1 000  were  upwards  of  Iwontv  years  old.  Th<  re  were  at 
Hctton.  in  1«33,  one  day  ana  .Sunday-scluKd  with  OS*  day 
scholars  and  nearly  3.'iU  Sunday  sclioiars  ;  foiii  ieen  other 
day-schools  with  nearly  700  children,  and  two  Sunday- 
Scheols  with  above  300  children. 

-FkiadMw  or  Penshsw  lias  st  sonui  distnoce  .nocth  of 


Houghton,  on  the  banks  efuhe  Weert  at  die  western  Aol 

of  a  conical  hill,  Painsbaw  Hill :  it  is  almest  entirety  eeen- 

pied  by  persona  connected  with  the  collieries  and  stone 
(luarries,  the  opening  of  wliich  latter  occasioned  a  consi- 
aerablc  increoM;  of  population  from  1^21  to  iS.tl.  There 
i«  a  chapel  of  ea.se,  a  plain  convenient  building,  itie  minister 
of  wlrch  IS  appointexi  by  the  rector  of  Houghton. 

Newbottle  is  between  Uoughton  and  Paiushaw.  It  is  oa 
n  high  exposed  situation.  A  little  to  the  north  below  tbs 
brow  of  the  hill  is  Philadelphia  Row,  a  group  of  houaas  en- 
tirely occupied  by  the  colliM*  of  the  neighbouring  piti. 
There  is  a  considerable  potteiy  at  Newbottlew  The  popidft* 
tion  rather  decreased  from  1821  to  1831,  fifom  the  deelfiie  ot 
the  collieries  in  the  township. 

Monk  Wearmouth  and  Bishop  Wparmoulh  are  included 
in  the  parliamentary  b  i  u^jh  -l  S  -i  Jerland  ;  and  the 
parochial  chapelry  of  Twccdraouih  in  Jslwidshire,  which 
ooniprchcnds  an  area  of  4520  acres,  and  had  in  1  1  a  popu< 
lation  of  4u;  1  persons,  may  he  considered  as  a^  suburb  ot 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  lu  tbe  parliamentary  limits  of  which 
it  is  indnded.  tBnswieK-waH-Twxn^  Sun oKHLAinx] 

JWrMofw  Jbr  Civil  mi  EeeMartieal  purpose*.  The 
county  of  Durham  h  in  tbe  diocese  of  Durham  and  in  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  York.  It  constitutes  an  arch- 
deaconry, whicn  is  subdivided  into  the  deaneries  of  Ches 
ter-le-Street,  Darhngton,  Ea?in?rtori,  and  Stockton.  Of 
the  outlying  portions  of  the  county,  Islandshire,  Norham- 
shiro,  and  ^dlingtonshire  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  North- 
umberland, except  the  parochial  chapelr)-  of  Ancroft  in 
IsUndshire,  which  is  in  the  archdeaconry  jf  Durham. 
Craike  is  in  the  peculiar  juriadietion  of  the  bishop  of  I>nr> 
ham.  The  number  of  perishes,  as  we  gatbsfiom  tbe  popn- 
latkm  returns  compared  with  the '  Cieriesl  Goide^'  is  iOi 
of  which  3;l  are  rectories,  21  vicarages,  and  6  perpetual 
curacies.  The  richer  benefices  are  among  the  wealthiest 
in  any  part  of  England.  Besi<1es  the  nii  parishes,  there  are 
1 5  parochial  chnpelries  ;  and  by  the  subdivision  of  these  or 
the  parishes,  24  district  chapelnes  have  been  formed. 

Some  of  the  parishes  and  parochial  chapelries  are  of  great 
extent  Stanhope  parish  comprehends  j5,o30  acres  or  8C 
ai|uan  miles:  Auckland.  St.  Andrew  45,470  seres  or  71 
sqosre  miles;  Lanoheatir  41,890  aaras or 65 H|nare  maot; 
Middleton  m  Teeadsle  38,410  aena  or  60  a^uai*  nulea; 
Chester-le-Street  31 ,360  aeres  or  49  souaie  miles ;  Woliingw 
ham  24,780  acres  or  39  square  miles;  Gainsford  2J,3"0  acres 
or  38  sQuare  miles;  Brancepelh  2l.fe.j0  acres  or  .!-4  Mjuare 
j  miles;  Dcsides  eleven  others,  ranuing  fron.  i  i  .i  in'  to  ju.OOO 
acres,  or  from  15^  to  31  ^qllare  miles,  and  so^eriil  which  ap- 
'  proach  10,000  acres. 

Durham  is  included  in  the  northern  circuit.  Tbeainxes 
and  the  qnarter-seasiuns  kw  held  at  Durhanit  wb«e  studs 
tlie  ooumj  gaol  and  the  house  of  eorreetion. 

Before  the  Reform  Aet  there  were  fonr  metnheia  retnmed 
to  parliament  from  this  county,  two  for  the  eoontv  itself  end 
two  for  the  city  of  Durham.  By  the  Reform  and  Boundary 
j  Aci.s  the  county  was  formed  into  two  divisions,  eiieh  rcturn- 
ini;  two  tneinbera.  The  northern  division  includes  Chester 
and  Ea-sington  wards;  the  ]irin<-ipal  place  of  elei  ii  i;i  js 
Durham,  and  the  polling  s'alioiis  are  Durham,  Sunderland, 
Lanchester,  Wickham  for  Whickham),  Chcster-le-Street, 
and  South  Shields.  The  southern  division  comprehends 
Darlington  and  Stockton  wards;  the  principal  placf  of 
election  U  Darlinston,  and  the  polling  stations  are  Darlii^ 
ton,  Stockton,  Bifhop  AueUand,  Stanhope,  Middlelon  in 
Teasdale,  Burnanl  Ca,stle.  and  Setlgefield.  By  the  Reform 
Act  twa  members  wi're  given  to  Sunderland,  includinit  part 
of  the  parishes  of  Monk  Wearmoulh  and  Bishop  Wt-ar- 
mouth  ;  and  one  member  each  to  Gateshead  (including  part 
of  the  chapelry  of  Heworlh  in  the  parm'hial  chapelry  of 
Jajrrow)  and  ^outh  Shields,  including  tbe  townships  of 
Sonth  Sbialda  and  Wailea  in  <h»  patodual  «hapelt7  of 
•lanow. 

Hittorif  and  Antiqmbn.  At  tbe  time  of  the  Roman  inva* 
sion  the  main  part  of  ilie  county  of  Durham  was  included  m 
the  territory  of  the  Brigantes  (Bpiyayric  Ptolemy),  a  power- 
;  fill  tribe  who  occupied  the  northern  part  of  the  island  from 
the  Mersey  to  Uic  Tync  \  the  outlying  portions.  iRlaitdshire, 
Norhamshire,  and  Bedliniftonahire,  were  included  in  ibo 
territory  of  the  Otiadini  (OralnvM  Ptolemy),  whoae  country 
extended  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Forth.  The  Bri^ntes  wer* 
subdued  by  Cerealia  and  Agrioola,  and  tbe  Oitadini  hf  Jk^gn- 
cola ;  but  no  ineidanta  have  bean  teoorded  of  their  ariH 
j  ligation  wUob  are  pecolkriy  eonneoted  with  this  oovntw 
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The  main  part  of  the  county  remained  in  the  poucmion  of 
tbt!  RonianK  until  they  finally  witluliow  fmra  the  island, 
being  defended  by  the  wall  of  Hadrian  or  Serenut  which 
extended  finom  sea  to  m  aeron  Northttmberland  and  Cum- 
berland ;  the  outlying  portions  being  beyond  I  he  wall,  were 
occupied  by  the  Ruinanii  or  not,  as  ciicumstances,  or  the 
character  of  the  einix  ro'.  i^r  ihe  commander  in  the  island, 
diclateil.  The  n  iiicei  i>f  llic  district  by  the  antiont  CBo^'ra- 
piier^i  an-  icanly.  \Vt'  ^ther  fivm  the  Itinerary  of  Richard 
III"  Lin-mi^iti  1-  that  iheTeca  was  known  to  the  Romans  a» 
the  Tisa,  I  hi-  Tyiu-  as  the  Tina,  and  the  Tweed  (which 
borders  Norliam^hirc)  as  the  Tueda ;  and  from  Ptolemy, 
that  the  Wear  (Horvley  will  have  the  Tyne)  was  known  as 
the  Vfidm.  The  RemaM  had  wveml  •tatioiu  within  the 
eountv.  Vindomoni  and  Vinovium,  mentioned  in  the 
fir^t  Iter  of  Aiitaninus  are  fixed  l>y  ;mti'|iiiiriaiis  at  Eh- 
chestiT  (111  tl»e  Dvrwent,  and  Umclu-'tfi,  m-ar  Bi-^ho]) 
Aueklatui. 

In  Jeffreys' large  map  Darliaui  llie  Kpiacum  of  Richard 
(which  is  placed  by  nM^t  at  Manchester)  is  fixed  at  Eb- 
( heeler,  with  which  liolh  the  name  and  the  distance  from 
Vinovium  in  Richard's  Itinerary  seem  best  to  an«e:  in 
the  aama  amp  the  Longoiricum  of  the  Notitia  is  Ibwd  at 
JLnnehetter.  where  Horvey  propoaea  to  place  the  Glanonmita 
of  Antoninii!^.  Ad  Tisani,  mentieiied  by  RiehanU  it  fixe<l 
at  Pierce  Britlgc-  on  the  Tee<(.  Oateshead  waaooQiidered  by 
CaiLiili'M  t'j  iie  the  Gabro^i  tituin  cf  the  Xotitia,  which  others 
plaro  at  Dniinburgh  near  Carli^lu ;  and  Bromcmum  had 
hcM  ii  ihed  at  Mmik  Woarmouth ;  Init  this  position  is  not  to 
bo  reconc  iled  with  Ptolemv's  mention  of  it.  Perhaps  there 
are  few  parts  of  the  island  of  which  the  Roman  topography  | 
is  more  obscnre.  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  tit 
Chestcr-le-Stroet  (cjuia),  from  whence  Roman  rotds  may 
be  traced  leadinc  northward  towaida  New«aatUHiipon-Tyne.  i 
•ml  southward  to  BinehMtor  naar  AwMand;  at  Coniadiir 
Of  Conieliflb,  near  Pieree  Bridge  (an  altar);  Old  Durham.  | 
near  Durham  city  (coins) ;  at  Lanchester  (inwriptionn,  | 
coins,  and  o«luT  antitniitifs) ;  at  Pierce  Bridge  (coins,  the 
traces  of  an  aqiiedm  t,  foundations  of  houses,  and  other 
m  lrk^  of  a  sintion)  ;  at  South  Shields  fan  inscription  mdi- 
cutin^  that  a  Roman  tow'n  or  station  was  fixed  here  in  the 
tim«  of  Marcus  Aurelius);  at  Stanho|)e  (an  altar) ;  at  Thorn- 
ton, near  Darlington  (an  urn  with  coins,  chielly  of  Con- 
atantine  and  his  sons) ;  at  Monk  Wearmouth  (coins)  ;  at 
Whithorn  Lizard  (couttju  RsymMat'  iUr  Briiamianm, 
Cambridge,  1799.  i 

In  the  establishment  of  the  Saxon  Octarchy,  Durham  wtis 
probably  included  in  the  kiiif,'di)ai  of  Doira,  the  southern- 
most of  the  two  which  are  tVcfiueiif !y  <-iitnprchonili!d  under 
the  general  name  of  NorthumljL"rlan<l.  When  Os\vald,  wlio 
iimii'il  I  ho  t-.vo  kingdoms  uikUt  one  scc|.tre,  wished  to  in- 
trotluce  or  rather  revive  Christianity,  Aidan,  a  monk  of 
lona  or  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  who  had  come  aa  a  mission- 
orv  (A.a  634),  fixed  his  residence  at  Lindisfame,  or  Holy 
Island,  ami  establiiihed  a  monastery  and  a  bishopric  there. 
The  aoat  of  the  Northumbrian  biifaoprie  waa  aftwwards 
(a J>.  664)  remored  to  York  t  but  when,  in  678,  Northmn- 
borlaud  wa^  dir- 11  nto  two  diitci's«^'~,  Liiidisifamo  recovered 
its  episcopal  rank;  utnlits  (lioctsc  was  luTuuinently  severed 
from  that  of  York.  Shortly  after  lliis  tirno  the  see  of  Hex- 
ham was  created,  the  diocese  l>ein<j  sevorwl  from  that  of 
Lindisfame.  Ah  llie  ra\i!ges  of  the  Dane-*,  towards  the 
close  tjf  the  ninth  retitury,  rendered  I.indisfarno  an  inse- 
euro  abcKle,  the  l.iduiji  and  rleryv  forsook  it  (about  A-D. 
87i),  and,  after  iboy  bad  wander^  about  fur  aeircn  yrara, 
the  aeot  of  the  biahoprie  was  fixed  at  Che«ter-le- Street, 
wiMHM  the  tnndafeiona  of  a  eadiedral  weie  begno.  In  the 
teignnf  Btlwlredn.  the  ravasea  oftbelfonoswere  renewed, 
and  the  bishop  and  elerpy  lea\ iiif^  Cheslcrde-Streel  (a.h, 
'J'Ji),  a-s  deeming  it  inseeuie,  removed  first  to  Rijion,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  afterwards  to  Diuiliulm,  now  Durham, 
where  the  see  has  been  fixe<l  ever  since.  Lindisfame, 
deserted  by  the  bishop,  wivs  afterwards  bestowed  upon  tlie 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Durham,  to  which  it  becamo  a 
cell.  Ila  joariy  larenues  at  the  dLstwlution  were  valued  at 
6<»^.  it.  gNM,  at  4bL  }9$.  lUL  clear.  The  ruins  of  the 
eowmataat  chureh  atQl  Nmaia:  tha  north  and  south 
naUa^and  neat  prt  of  the  waat  watt» are  itill  standing: 
the  east  wall  has  fallen  in.  It  has  been  a  very  magnificent 
building,  in  the  Norman  style.  Tlic  length  of  the  body  of ' 
tnc  church  is  one  humlrcdand  llnrty-eiKhl  feet,  the  breadth 
eitli  1. 1  II,  and  with  the  two  aisles  thirty-six  ;  but  -.t  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  cAcr  was  a  transept.   The  stones 


appear  red  with  fire,  and  on  the  south  siilc  of  the  chanccl 
arc  honeycombed  by  the  weather. 

Upon  the  invasion  of  Sngland  by  William  theConquetor. 
Egelwin,  bishop  of  Dnrham.  took  the  falh  of  allogianoo 
at  York  to  William,  who  hiid  ad«»nced  into  the  north  to 
crush  the  threatened  resistance  of  the  carls  Morcar  and 
Eilv.  in.  Robert  Comvn,  a  Nonnan  nolilc.  to  v\  huni  William 
hud  committed  the  chares  of  the  entire  !«ubju(rutioii  uf  the 
north,  ha\ing  entercil  the  eity  of  Durham  with  his  troops 
(seven  hundred  men),  in  1069  or  1070.  was  overpoweretl  by 
the  population  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  cut  off  with 
all  his  men :  the  cathedral  narrowly  escaped  deatmction  in 
this  tumult  William,  eniweed  at  the  disaster,  advanced  in 
person  with  hia  army,  and  laid  waste  the  country  with  the 
roost  savage  ferocity. 

For  sixty  miles  between  York  and  Durhatn  he  did  not 
leave  a  house  standing,  reducing  the  whole  district  by  fire 
aiul  sword  to  a  horrilile  desert,  smokinj:  with  hli.od  lUhl  iti 
aslii's.  He  [iiil  M'li  spare  even  tlie  churches  and  monas- 
teries. Till-  ercle-1,1-1  i  s  flt«d  from  Durham  at  his  approach, 
and  retired  to  Lindisfarnc.  A  dreadful  famine  ensued,  and 
a  mortality  not  equalled  in  the  annals  of  the  country ;  the 
inhabitanta  wen  reduced  to  eat  the  flesh  of  hones,  dogit, 
and  cats,  and  at  last  even  human  carcases.  The  lands  lay 
unfilled  for  nine  yesm,  iufiwted  by  robbers  and  beasts  of 
prey ;  and  the  poor  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  spami  IVom 
the  sword  died  in  the  fields,  overwhelmed  with  want  and 
misery.  The  treasures  of  the  church,  except  those  which 
the  bishon  carried  away  in  his  fliL;lii,  were  plundered  either 
by  the  Normans  or  by  Gospalrir-.  who  had  purchased  of 
William  the  earldom  of  Norttiuinlierland.  The  ravBa;c8  of 
the  rrmqucrors  were  carried  forward  from  the  Wear  to  the 
Tviio,  and  the  monastery  of  Jarrow  was  burned.  Roou 
after  William  withdrew,  the  8eot«,  under  their  king  Mai- 
cotra.  invadad  Hw  north  of  Bngland,  nmtad  flw  men  of 
Teasdatob  vlw  opposed  them  near  Eglcstonc^  and  burned 
Wearmouth  monastery  and  Ilarllepool.  Egetwin.  bishop 
of  Durham,  was  one  of  those  who  endeavouriHl  to  organiJ'e 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely  an  opposition  to  William ;  but  l>cinsr 
taken  prisoner,  was  cast  mto  prison,  whene  he  ilie<l  fii  m 
famine  or  a  broken  heart.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  set* 
A.D.  1072  by  Walchcr,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  who  seems  t<» 
have  beon  the  ftixt  bishop  that  possessed  the  |Hilatine  juris- 
diction so  l  iiic'  exercised  by  his  successors.  Walclier,  or 
those  who  acted  under  him.  having  pvoTokad  the  indigna« 
tion  of  the  people  by  their  oppresajve  oonduet,  the  bishop 
vns  surrounded  by  a  tumultuotis  assembly  at  Gateshead, 
and  taking  refuge  in  the  church,  the  building  was  fired, 
and  the  bishop  attempting  to  escape,  was  put  to  death  ui 
Mi8i(.  The  insuri^^nts  sjot  possession  of  the  city  <d  Dur- 
iiam  :  l»ut  havini:;  in  vam  attempted  to  make  themstdves 
masters  uf  the  ca.^tle,  were  ubligod  to  disperse  in  order  to 
avoid  punishment.  To  revenge  this  popular  outbreak,  ihu 
country  was  npain  laid  waste  by  an  arrny'  under  Odo,  bihhop 
of  Bayeux,  Lult-bnjlher  of  William.  The  next  but  one  in 
succession  to  Walcher  was  Ralph  Flambard,  in  who;«  epis- 
copato  the  dioeeae  anflbrad  diuinution  by  the  nection  of 
the  SCO  of  Carlisle ;  and  the  diocese  of  Hexham,  which  on 
the  failure  of  its  own  bishops  bad  been  annexed  to  Dur- 
ham, was  taken  fmru  that  dlncise  and  aiiiiextd  to  York. 
For  some  years  fullowinu  11  li»  the  ilioeese  was  thrown  m'n 
(lisonler  by  the  usurpation  of  the  see  by  one  Cuniiii,  a 
priest,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  attempted  to  hold  it  in 
opposition  to  the  regularly-appointed  hiabop.  After  a  de- 
sultory warfare  Cumin  submitted. 

In  the  year  I3l'i  the  Scots  inva«1ed  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, burned  the  suburbs  of  Durham,  and  ^und«red  Hartle- 
pool. They  again  invaded  tha  ooun^  alter  the  bottle  of 
llaiinnekburn,  and  for  a  third  and  fourth  time  in  131 G  luid 
1317.  Fanuiie  and  pestilence  followed  the  ravages  of  war, 
and  the  euuntry  became  more  dc^i-late  thao  at  any  lime 
smee  the  great  Norman  devastation.  Muraudeis  inle  ted 
the  country;  and  Lewis  ]?eaumont,  bishop  eler  t  (  v  iv  1  tl7 
or  S),  was  carried  off  by  a  party  as  he  was  prucevdiiig  lo 
Durliam  tu  be  installed: 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  Scots 
invaded  the  country,  and  took  paaaesaion  of  the  moun« 
tainoua  tract  of  Wea'rdalei.  but  the  t^inaeb  of  the  king 
with  an  army  prevented  them  Amft  penetmting  into  the 
more  level  d.-ti  iets  uf  the  eastern  coast.  In  the  year  134iJ 
there  IS  reason  lo  Hunk  that  they  again  invaded  the  country; 
iiiid  111  I.i-Jo,  miller  the  fon  liu't  uf  their  king  Davul,  tiiey 
crossed  the  Tyne  and  tiic  Derwcnt,  and  eiicitmped  al>otit 
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tbrao  milM  ftom  tho  c!ty  of  Durham.   Edward  was  in 

Franrt* ;  hut  tho  northern  noLlos  ami  jiri-latoii  i-olli'rted  n 
powerful  army,  and  the  battle  of  Ni  \  iU's  Cl^>^s  ttriuiiiated 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Si-ots  uti  l  the  l  ajun  i'.y  i>i'  Ua\  id. 

Durham  docs  not  appear  tu  h:.\e  hi  cn  tho  Kccno  of  any 
remarkable  event  in  tnc  war  «if  thi>  Hosv'h.  The  Yorkiklsi, 
under  tho  Marqui*  of  Montncuto,  marched  acrusg  it  to 
stiock  the  Lancastrttiu  buforc  the  battl«  of  Hexham.  In 
tlM  iavwion  of  Kokand  bjr  Jmiim  IV.  of  BootUndL  vbo 
fevouKd  the  eauM  of  P«rkin  Wailiecic,  Noriumi  Cnm  wa« 

bu>ieged  by  the  kin^i:  hut  wlun  reiliU  L-fl  tn  tiie  Insl  cxtif- 
niity,  wojj  reliev  L'd  by  the  ajUJioaLh  of  ihc  earl  of  Surn  y 
tritli  an  army. 

At  the  time  of  the  lietormatiun  the  ««e  ot  Durham  wai> 
held  by  CalhbertTunstall,  aman  honourably  distinguished 
id  th&t  fyerseciitine  age  bv  bit  mildnoas  and  forbearance, 
llu  uai>  iLupri?.uU(3a  and  doprivod  of  his  bishopric  under 
Edw»r(l  VI.,  the  ample  ondoiniiento  of  the  aee  fimaing 
probably  a  neater  mducemeiit  to  faia  ptttMoutor  (Dudley, 
I'arl  of  Nurtnumbcrland)  than  his  steoay  adherence  to  the 
Calhulic  discipline.  Ho  was  restored  under  Mar^',  but 
finally  deprived  ttf(er  the- accession  of  Elizabeth.  Tlit:  iii- 
habitantii  of  the  norlheru  cfmnlip"*  wer«  mnch  attarlnKl  tu 
thfamiciitchurih, and  afforded  full  exen-isu  toihe  lalKiriuua 
zeal  of  Bernard  GUpin  and  other  Ketormors.  The  religious 
osiabliahmenta  yr&eo  not  however  richlv  endowed,  with  the 
exception  of  tho  priory  at  Durhasi.  Kyjpeil  and  Sherburn 
ho«pilaU,  which  were  among  the  wedthioat  had  each  con- 
aiderably  lesa  tbaa  SOD/,  a  fear  snaa  nvmim.  In  the  n- 
bellion  of  the  earls  of  NonbonioerlaiHl  and  Weatmewiaad 
in  ftupport  of  f!ie  Catholie  faith,  they  found  little  difficulty 
in  raising  a  tuiQuliu<iu~.  fmce,  \Mth  which  thoy  entored 
Durham,  tore  and  tramidod  under  ftH)l  tho  English  Bildci 
and  praycr-bookK.  ami  ceUbruted  mtuw  in  tiie  cathedral; 
and  while  a  det  II  hiiinnt  >  < cupied  Hartlepool,  the  main  body 
marched  southward  intu  Vurluhirc.  On  the  advance  of 
the  royal  army  under  the  earl  of  Sussex  tho  insurgents 
retreated  to  Rabjr,  and  after  ktaiiig  loine  time  in  beeieging 
Barnard  Out)*,  which  they  atarved  into  a  aunender,  they 
were  obliged  to  disperse,  the  two  earls  escaping  into  Scot- 
land. Northumberland  was  atlerwards  delivered  up  to  the 
English  and  heheadcd ;  AN'estruore'.and  escaped  oversea, 
ann  entered  intu  thi-  >er\iee  of  tlic  kmjc  of  Spuiii.  In  the 
latter  jiart  of  Eli/aheth's  reigii  tlie  t^irthern  coiuilies 
were  iiiui  li  attlicted  by  a  peetileiKe  which  broke  otU  every 
year  iti  same  part  or  other.  In  Wt  the  eil^  eif  DlwllMni 
sviflered  ven*  severely. 

In  10J3  Charles  I.  visited  the  county,  and  waa  en- 
tertained by  tJie  biahopat  hiacaatleof  D«rhain>  afunin 


1639,  on  occasion  of  his  progress  northward  to  oppoM 
tho  Scots,  ho  received  similar  ho«}  itality.  When  tho  Scota 
invaded  England,  in  1640,  they  rro-sed  the  Tyne  into 
this  county,  Lord  Conway,  who  o  inniaRded  the  king's 
troops,  retreating  first  to  DurhnTii  and  afterwards  to  Nortil- 
allorton,  in  Yorkshire.  By  a  eomeutiun  which  followed, 
the  coun^  waa  fur  some  time  heavily  tOKod  for  the  pay* 
ment  of  tne  Soottiah  army.  When  tlie  civil  war  broke  out 
in  1642,  the  earl  of  Newcastle  formed  the  fuor  northern 
counties  into  an  association  for  tho  king's  service.  ThU 
C'i'mii;',  not  the  sci-iie  of  any  remark, iM-  ii  i  i  ^  iit  in 
thai  vi.u.  Thi."  Scotch  army  entered  Engi.uiJ  ,ii  .f>14, 
111  order  to  support  tho  Parliamentanans.  They  were 
opjHiiied  by  tho  Royalists ;  but  though  several  skiruiish(»s 
were  fought  in  the  country,  no  serious  encounter  t<x>k  place, 
and  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  being  obligad  to  nuureh 
into  Yorkshire  to  sustain  the  royal  cause  wem,  Dttribaon 
came  into  the  handa  of  the  Parltamentariana.  ^ 

During  the  Commonwealth  the  eee  waa  diaadlved ;  bat 
upfin  thf  ri-stoniiion  of  Cliarles  IT.  it  was  re-established, 
uitd  bolowed  on  Bishop  Covins,  who  dis'.itvgui«hed  himself 
by  the  munificent  use  ho  made  of  hi-,  lar^e  revenues.  The 
local  history  of  the  county  sinco  tho  Rintoration  is  not 
marhiad  by  nay  iatamating  ittSxam. 

Stathtics. 

Population. — Durham  is  one  of  the  prindpal  counties  in 
whicn  coal  is  raised:  it  ihm  nut  rank  very  high  as  an 
agricultural  eotuty,  being  the  thirty>ninth  on  the  list  in 
that  raapeek  Of  59,045  nulea  twenty  yean  of  afe  and 

upwards  living  in  Durham  in  1B31,  there  wore  11,329  en- 
^ai^ed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  2,547  in  manufactures  or  in 
making  manufacturini^  matdiiiiory,  and  1U,473  lahoun-rs 
employed  in  labour  not  agricultural.  Of  thcjse  cngu^c<l  in 
manufactures,  650  were  employed  in  stufi'  and  earjicl- 
making  at  Uamard  Castle  and  in  the  city  of  Durham ; 
about  500  were  employed  in  the  making  of  (dasai,  especial^ 
glass  bottles,  at  Oateahead,  South  Shields,  Biabo[^'a  Wear* 
mouth,  Heirorth,  and  South  wick;  350  in  weaiuiK  linra 
and  flu-dreaaing  at  Stockton  and  other  places ;  1 50  in  iron 
works  at  Bedlington  and  at  Bit>bo)t'ft  Auckland;  150  in 
making  engiim,  niouliK  and  jaiii  l  i  t!)  »t  Birtley 
and  Bundorlund;  7U  in  >\ooUen  miuiul^-iuru  at  Shiidon 
and  Walsingham;  the  remainder  \^erc  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware,  sailclutli,  ^c,  at  various 
pUoes. 

The  following  exhibits  u  summary  of  the  popnUtion, 
taken  at  the  lastci-nsus,  1831, showing  the  number  of  the  itl- 
habitanta  and  their  oconpaliena  ineawwaid  of  the  county :— > 
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Chester  Ward,  three 

dinsions 

14,186 

19,864 
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621 

1,963 

6,414 

1  1  ,.'1.07 

42,281 

48,  j94 

98,878 
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Darlington  Ward. 

thiee  divisions  . 
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50 
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2,759 
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Baainj^ton  Ward,  two 

diviaioiiie    .  . 
Stoekton  Ward,  two 
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47,KI 
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4,402 

4,841 

13 
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1,559 
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1 , 703 

10,850 

11,829 

22,685 

3.71(5 

Islandshiro 

1,209 

1,431 

4 

69 
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749 

3,814 

4,369 
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1,711 

Narham^hiri>  . 
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10 

39 

335 
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1,933 

3.744 
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Durham  Icityj 

1,388 
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1,180 

4,547 

5,588 

10.135 

2,375 

Sanderland  (town) 

1.744 

4,478 

4 
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3,098 
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9,881 

17,060 
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Ibtala  .    .  . 

40.740 

54,736  ' 
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1,670 

8.40a 

18,511 

27,817 

121,748 

132,102 

253,910 

59,043 

The  popohitian  of  Durham,  at  each  of  the  fear 
tiaQ%  wftM 

Mt»m.  fttmlm.  MSL 

1801     74.770  85.591  188.881 

1811     83,671  98,954  177,885  IV 78 

1821     99.100  108,978  207,878  10'9I 

1«SI    121,74=*  132,If.2  23:?, 910  22-22 

Showing  an  inerease  between  the  ftnt  and  last  periods  of 


93.589  ftimm,  or  54per  oonlL.  vhiOh  '»  U 
yend  the  genetal  rate  of  iaapwaa  Ibwigbni* 

County  Rxpenttt,  Crinu,  4*- — 'l^o  aulli 
tbe  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  datee  of — 
lf<o\  were  ir>i.jGr,,  wbdeh  -mm  U.  id. 

J«n    „       81.752      „       „    9#.  2ltl 
„       91.182     „       „    8#.  9<i( 
1&31   „      81,868     „  8a  5AJ 


cent. 
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The  sun  anMlded  for  tho  urae  purpose  in  llic  m  ;ir 
ending  the  25ui  March.  1836,  waa  64,392/.;  und  il  a  Ir. 
assumed  that  the  populilinn  lias  iiun-ascd  at  the  s;imo 
rau$  of  increase  Bince  1831  as  in  ilu;  tfn  pjidct-diji','  years, 
the  above  sum  gi\<'!i  iui  avurago  of  not  (juite  4i.  Hd.  for  each 
iphabitant  AM  ihche  averages  are  below  tboiu  for  the 
wholi!  of  Kiij;land  and  Wales. 

The  »uin  raised  ia  DurJwm  for  poor'i-rktM,  eonntr-nta^ 
and  other  local  purpoiM^  in  the  yeorvnding  89th  Haroht 
1833»  was  104,707/.  \5t.,  and  wu  bvied  upon  tiMvariOot 
dMoriptions  of  pro|>erty  aa  iblk«s^— 

On  huul       ....  £G4,4G7  10 

n  dwelling-houses            ,          .  23>9aO  5 

„  1dQ1%  ractories,  &c       .          .  7,MW  10 

„  manorial  profits,  navigation,  &o.  9,781  lu 

The  amount  expended  was— 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor     .          .  Sl,213  7 

la  auita  of  law,  fenoT*!  of  panpar%  Ace.  4,U0  1 

Forotbarpvpofai  .  18,601  16 


ifl04,163  4 

In  tho  returns  made  up  for  tlio  subsequent  yean  tbii 
descriptions  of  propert}'  assessed  for  local  purp(»es  are  not 
dutinguisbed :  the  sums  raised  in  the  years  ending  S^th 
Mav«h,  1834,  183fl^  and  1836.  were  107,fi48/.  4«.,98,49U  U., 
and  87,97M.  ]«.  xespectiveiy.  The  exponditiira  waa  as 
ftUomt— 


y^r  tiM  rclirroftb*  poor  .  , 
tn  tuito  ofUv,  rraioTalt.  Ste.  . 
I'aymetit  towtnU  Ibc  roaaty- 

Tilt- 

Fs*  an  other  piirpoM,  ,    .  . 


M.  f. 

79.398  16 
tjg*i  3 

If 


UM. 

*.  I. 

73.W7  S 

*.ni  4 

I  ».107  16 

1  9.1S7  a 


£.  I. 

f,:..,<>l  10 

.■i,;.i5  i> 

T.r.u  10 

S,3(j  0 


Total 


«xp«ad*d 


IW.OaS  17       M.C93  ft       U.M  0 


The  eavinff  effected  Id  the  whole  tom  expended  in  1838, 

aa  compared  with  the  expenditure  of  1834,  is  therefore 
10,949/.  17».,  or  nearly  19  per  cent. ;  and  tlw  saving  in  the 
■  f  r  the  relief  of  the  (OfHT  ia  140871.  8C.,  Dr  lalMrnoM 

tlua  I  '<  \  per  cenl. 

The  rounty  expenditure  in  183-4,  exclusive  of  that  for 
tho  relief  for  the  poor,  was  8,938/.  %s,  id,  disbursed  as 


Biidgea*  buflding^  and  repaire,  &e.  . 
Gaou,  houses  of  correction,  &e.,  andi 
maintaininc;  prisonata,  &c.  ,i 
Lunatic  asylums     .  ,  • 

I'roitecutioiit,  ... 
(Jlcrk  of  the  peace  .  .  . 

Cooveyance  of  prisoners  before  tlial  • 
of  transports    .  , 
Constabiae— high  and  apeeial  . 

Coroner     -,  *  ,  . 

Miscellaneous 


£. 
1.646 

9,978 

157 
2,0129 
606 
688 
M  M 
6  « 
I4S  19 
453  2 


d. 

6 


8  4 


13 
6 
5 
1 


11 
8 
6 
3 

8 
0 


The  number  of  persons  charged  with  cnminii!  iiflenfo«  tn 
the  three  scjiteimial  periods  ending  with  1820,  I -<  2  7.  and 
1834,  were  452,  688,  and  lOlU  respectively;  making  an 
aTerago  of  64  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  98  in  the 
leeooa,  and  of  144  in  the  third.  The  number  of  persons 
tried  at  qnarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years  1831,  IS32, 

.10(1  ri  -iir:-t  to  which 

the   rounty-ratcs,   were  63, 

j>enons  chaiged  with 
or— 


any  costs  Were  paid  out  of 
73,  and  91.     Amuag  the 
comnuited 


oAipflnaj  ihefv  weie 


Felonies 


nora 


1831. 

30 

13 


laai. 

so 

23 


im 

78 
13 


The  total  number  of  cowmittale  in  each  of  the  same 
yean  was  124, 198,  and  168.  leepeetfaljr ;  of  whom 

^  IMI.  im.  1833. 

The  number  convicted  was    .91         119  9'1 
„        actiuitied  .      6  87  -7 

Discharged  by  pruclamatioa      27  32  49 

The  vmnber  a#  penone  eharged  widi  elTeneea  in  1836 
waa  164;  of  these  105  were  convictod  and  59  acquitted,  or 
no  hi.ls  found  n^in«t  th«^tii.  Of  the  105  convicted,  C  were 
sciiteiu'i'd  Ifi  deaili.  which  senteii<-e  cotniiuiteil  to  tmns- 
portaliot)  ;  besides  the^e  there  were  1  f>  transported  ;  7  were 
smpriaoneil  for  1  year,  and  above  H  months;  and  75  for  6 
iBOiitha  and  under  j  and  1  was  Aned.  Qf  the 


m:1ted,28worcaRpirst  the  iHi-^on,  II  of  which  were  for  com 
uion  assnulis;  12  \>  '-ie  offunccs  against  property  oonmitted 
with  violence ;  107  offonces  against  property  committed irith^ 
nut  violence ;  7  for  malicious  offences  amutpraawt^s  and 
1 0  for  not  or  misdemeanor.  Of  the  oflRmden  184  wtte  nalas 
and  30  females.  Among  thewlude  number  only  3  had  re- 
ceived superior  instrootioR.  88  oould  read  and  writo  imper- 
fectly, 64  could  neillier  n.Md  nor  wrid.',  and  the  degree  of 
nutriiettoD  of  the  roroainmg  14  oouid  not  be  ascertained. 

llMpiopactionefoiinideniothepoBiqlatiGilia  i8S8w*s,l 
in  1728. 

Tlie  number  of  turnpike  d  usts  In  Durhiim,  a-  ascertained 
in  1834,  was  ts> ;  tlio  number  of  miles  of  roft<l  under  their 
charge  was  249 ;  the  annual  income  arising  from  the  tolls 
and  pariah  oompoaition  tree  38,199/.  lU.  lOaC  and  the 
annual  expenditure  36,61 4JL  ts.  lldl 

The  Qomhor  of  paisoas  qualified  to  vote  for  coimty 
memlien  in  Durham  fin  1836)  were  520B  in  ibc  northern 
division,  and  4804  m  t1i«' -iiullivni  ilivi-imi,  W.n-]  m  _l■^^,t' 
the  wholu  population,  aud  '.:  m  I  j  i.f  the  nmle  poiiulaiioii 
above  -.'0  yeais  of  age.  *  The  cxpenseii  ol  the  last  election  <if 
county  iQcmbcrs  tu  porliamsut  were  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  county  2$9Z,  9«.  4d,  and  «ei»  paid  eiit  of  the  general 
county-rate. 

There  are  8  savings'-banks  in  this  county.  Tiio  number 
of  depositors,  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  Navember. 
were  leapeetivelj  in— 

1933. 


183S. 

3,356 


Number  of  ^ 

depositors  ] 
Amount  of  I 

deposiU.J^l««'»" 


3,684 

IM,43C 


]d3t. 
3,891 


1835. 
4,013 


115,678  m,I09 


Tbe  Tarioos  nmit  placed  in  the  Mvings'-baaks  inl834 
and  1U0  vera  dieUibuted  ae  foltowi 


I>f|»v«ttnri.  Df|K»h,, 


1836. 

I)<-p<Mi|on.  l>(>po,il«. 
I.'"''  XI5.55 


l,aj4 

40,065 

100 

457 

.Ti,7i>r. 

492 

33,031 

150 

135 

16,237 

147 

17,509 

200 

71 

ll,8f.2 

68 

11,325 

290 

21 

S,2't7 

17 

4.622 

^O'Jl  £11^078 

4.013 

Xl23,189 

Not  exceeding  £20 
» 

w 
It 

Above 

Totnl 


Edueaiiiut.— The  following  fumniaiy  ia  taken  fteni  the 
parliamentary  inquiry  on  ediMatioD  made  in  1838:— 

]  School,.  BeiMlin.T«ISL 

Infant  Schools  •    .  18 

Number  of  infants  at  such  eelioo1e{  egat 
firom  2  to  7  years : — 

Males  ...  gSS 
Females  .  .  9(4 
8«K  not  specified  /  388 

816 

Daily  Schools    .    .    ,    .    .  769 
Numher  of  children  at  Mehaohoolaj  OgeS 
from  4  tu  14  yejirs : — 

Males  .  .  ,  18,149 
Femalas  ,  .  11,870 
BexnotipeaUad  s,328 

  —  89,849 

Schools  .  .     787         .  .  — 
Totol  of  chiMfen  under  dafly  instruction    .  88,688 

Sunday  Schoob  ,  98O 

Number  of  children  at  such 
ages  firom  4  to  18  and  16  yeais:— 

Make  ....  II,09S 

Females  ...  0,sr,2 
Sex  not  specified  3,486 

 U.443 

Assuming  that  ttieie  wea  the  same  rate  of  increase  from 
1831  in  the  population  of  the  county  as  in  the  ten  prectAliiie 
years,  and  thai  the  porfioTi  of  it  hetween  th^ages  of  two  and 
15  bore  the  joinie  ratio  to  the  whole  as  it  did  in  1821,  there 
were  livin'_'  in  Durham  alwut  90,245  iiersons  between  those 
af;e,  in  I  s,)  ).  Only  two  Sunday-schools  arc  returned  from 
plarcs  wliere  no  other  schools  exist:  with  this  tritling  ex- 
ception, Bunday-schuol  ehildron  have  opportunity  of  re- 
sorting to  daily  schools  also;  but  in  what  number  or  in  what 
proportion  duplicate  entry  it  tiins  produced  mnat  remain 
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I'.irly  iieven  ^cIum.Is,  eonlMning414AehiliIrcn,  I  aenitut  Scotland.   After  the  bnUle  of  Newburn,  th«  city 


iiifli  iiii-  b  illi  daily  sind  Sunday-schoo!*.  MO  nturiml 
\;iniiit.-  pliice-.,  aiiif  diii-.L' .iir  i      \  i-  iIuTctiire  know 
ciL.iii  il.    M^ku.^  jiiluwaiu-gs  for 
( t  lifludo  that,  1  orhiip^.  tiot 


Kivf  luvii  ihuli  lai  ( iL.ii.  il.  M^ku.^  jiiluwaiu-gs  for  tlu-so 
iiu(>L'rfi-i  t  data,  iiui)  (Hifludo  that,  l  orhup^.  tiot  liiilfof 
Uitt  children  butw*!«u  lUc  ago*  of  2  and  I  j  were  ietej\iu^ 
llw  benoftt  uf  intttfuclkin  st  tbe  time  the  inquiry  wu  macK'. 

ScJmolg. 


(torn  I  uf  DurimiB  became  aluuMt  depuimlaUd. 
II  to     By  llw  «t]i  sod  7th  WiU.  IV,  cbajK 


My  (i«Ti«ml« 

fvom  ichulvi. 

nirnl  (ro«n  Kbol«ra>. 

Un. 

KbU. 


Ht-bO' 

lw>. 

a.*s 

IM 
MJBU 

BclMtan. 

370 

InCiuit  SctHM/U 

Hatty  «eka»b 

77 

10 

3 

ii 

10 

5 
47 

ay 

B7 

iocs 

■as 

- 

7» 

40 

510 
10,31-2 

14,841 
17,308 


The  schooU  (»tabli8li«d  by  Dineoteii»  inddded,  in  the 

iibovc  stHtement,  arc — 

Schooli 

luliuil  ttchooU  1 

Daily      „   11 

Sunday  «  

The  aehoola  establiBhed  since  18 is  are — 

Inlhnt  and  otbor  daily  ecbooU  36i 

Snnday-aehooU  ....  1B4 
Twenty-si\  l:Mi;uili»g-schoc>ls  aro  iiic-luilcd  in  iIil-  iiuiiiU'r 
of  daily  »cliouI»  given  above.  No  ulioul  m  it  ijiiiy 
appears  to  be  exclusively  cunfir.e<l  to  any  particuhu  dc- 
nonilUltiuil  tt£  Cbrisliun&,  such  exclusion  being  ttiscluiinc^l  in 
almost  erory  instance,  csixicially  in  bi-booh  tt>tablii>hcd  by 
Diiitenteni,  with  ntboin  an  here  iocludod  Wealeyau  Me- 
thodists, together  with  schoola  ftir  duldnn  of  Roman  C»- 
thidic  pareiii-.  ... 

landing  hbi  u,iiC8  of  books  are  attached  to  5«  whoott  in 
this  ronnty. 

DURHAM,  a  city  and  boruiigh,  the  capital  of  the 
riKintv  palatine  of  Durham.  6;  mile*  ea^t-south-caat  from 
Carlisle,  67  WBSt-north-west  from  York,  ajid  259  north-by- 
«  e»t  from  London. 

"Wo  haw  no  evidence  of  any  town  h;i\  iiij:  existed  where 
Duriuun  notv  staud.s  before  the  vnd  uf  the  tentli  century, 
when  th»  monks  of  Lindisfiune*  or  Holy  l»UDd,rostod  tfa^ 
with  the  remains  of  St  Cuthbert  Aoe«iding  lo  the  legend, 
:  I  1  tli.  y  ill  livid  at  Dunholme,  the  cor,  in  which  the 
siuiitV  IxkI)  wan  curried,  by  some  miraculous  interposition, 
bet-auiL-  i:iiiiiL>v,ibU-,  iiud  ihc  inonka  prwcedud  ti)  Innld  a 
iu>rt  uf  lulxMii.M-le  whtreui  Ihey  deposited  ilie  ri'lu-s;  but 
Roon  iitii  r  ;i  "Umc  church  was  built  by  Bishop  Akliui,  and 
di.-dii-aie<l  luSt. Cut hWt,  whose  remains  wltl-  ieinri\fd.  aifd 
eushrinwl  in  it.  The  town  of  Dunholme,  or  Durham,  was 
beaieged  by  Duncan  of  Scotland  in  1040 ;  but  was  so  welt 
fiNrtilwd  and  defended,  that,  after  ^everal  fruitless  assaults 
on  the  partof  UwBssuilantii,  thebeatt^cd  made  a  successful 
aally  and  eomi^ely  routed  the  enemy.  By  Luland  it  is 
eaUed  Durwoie  (the  Norman  name,  whetioe  Durhamj. 
*  The  towne  self  of  Durcsme.'  says  Leland.  *  stondith  on  a 
iiH'kv  LilU'-.  nail  slDudith  as  men  rum  fiom  the  south 
ciiiitiL'  on  ihc  njH'  oC  Were,  the  which  water  so  with  hi* 
oursc  iiiUurall  in  a  Ifiloin  NMinleth  about,  thiU  tVoni  Elvet, 
a  great  stone  bridge  of  I  I  arrhes,  it  rrcpeth  nbuut  the 
towne  to  Trainegatu  bri<lge  *>1  .T  aidu  s,  ;i1mi  on  \^  on-,  that 
betwixt  these  two  bhdgedi  ur  a  little  luncr  at  St.  KicboloA, 
the  towne,  cxoept  the  length  of  an  arrowahot,  ia  brought 
iu  insulaoi.'  • 

In  1009»  Robert  Cumin  was  appointed  govnrnor  by 
"Willian  the  Conquenr ;  but,  in  caoMqiMNiea  of Hbn  exceam 
oommitted  by  the  Norman  soldiers  ttnaer  his  eonmand,  the 
iiihabitunls  ■^et  fiiL'  to  his  InjUiC,  and  murdtTcd  tlie  whole 
garrison,  with  llw  e\tv}iliM»i  ol'  uiie  man  who  csrai>ed. 
William,  greedy  of  revenge,  niarihrd  an  aimy  northward, 
and  the  terrined  inhabitants  fled  from  the  city  ;  the  monks 
r«'tiied  to  H»dy  Island ;  but  when  tramiuillity  was  restored, 
they  again  returned  to  Durham  with  llunir  tacred  relics, 
which  iliey  had  carried  with  them.  In  I07S  0  Strong  castle 
wiia  bailt  here,  and  WaicUer,  a  Norman,  was  appointed  to 
the  biahoprick.  This  prelate  purchased  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland,  and  assumed  tho  title  of  Count  Palatine. 
In  1093  the  old  church  built  by  Aldun  was  pulled  down, 
;ri  1  il„  i';,M  ut  niagnifieent  cdilice  begun  by  King  M  il 
s  C'  u  .U  |.ho  iho  bishop,  and  Turgot  the  prior.  Dui- 
haia  was  iiiitn  the  l»eatl-(iuaitt r>  ol  Edward  III.,  and 
of  utbuc  muoaicks  and  comwsuident  ou  iImot  «xcuniva» 


  ,      .  1^  the  whole  of 

the  palaUno  jurisdietton  of  tin  biahopt  of  Dorinm  ia  ttkan 

awav.  and  is  M  >iL'd  in  the  crown  as  a  separate  fiandiiae  and 
iu\aiu.  lit  lotc  tiiL  jiassing  of  that  act,  the  bishop  of 
Durham,  as  cuui'l  ]  alalino  ami  i-arl  uf  Sadbcrg,  \*as  custua 
rululonim  of  the  i  uuutv ;  he  presided  at  the  assizes,  with 
his  Majesty's  judges,  aiid  tho  aheriff  wa»  aooouoiable  to 
him,  aud  not  to  the  kinj;. 

Tlie  city  aends  t^sl>  mcmhcis  to  p,iriiuiiu.-nt.  Hie  flnt 
charter  WMnanted  by  Hugh  Percy,  and  was  confirmed  hf 
Pope  Alexai^:  the  goi'eming  charter  is  that  of  Biahep 
Egerton.  dated  1760.  The  limila  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  have  bech  extended  by  the  Relbrm  and  Boundary 
Acts,  and  now  inch. dc  jiait  of  the  township  of  Crossgate. 
iMil  of  ihij  lansh  <>1  St.  (IiUr,  ysart  of  the  township  of 
Eluet,  tho  wiiulc  ol  .St.  ,\Iai> -Ic  How,  and  the  whole  of  St. 
Marj'-the  Less.  There  arc  lunv  iluee  wards,  six  aldurmco, 
and  eighteen  councillors.  Tho  revenue  oif  the  eerponitioii 
is  small,  but  they  ha\e  no  debt. 

The  corporation  ho;d  a  court-lflot  and  a  court-baron  as 
lesseea  of  the  bishop,  for  tiio  recovery  of  dubu  under  40s. 
The  court  of  the  county  of  Durham  (not  the  ordiuary  county 
court)  wasaliolished  by  thefiih  and 'ihWill.lV'.,  c  I'J.  ITjo 
assizes  for  the  county  are  held  here  twice  a-ycar  by  the 
ju'lk^es  going  the  n^^ittii  rn  ci.cuii. 

Thi;  City  is  ncarlv  suiniumicil  \^\  t!ic  river  Wear,  and,  as 
Leland  remarks,  lurms  a  jiemn-ula,  tla-  centre  of  which 
rises  to  aluftv  eniinonee,  )  arttaily  enclosed  by  the  autient 
walla,  and  skirt^l  with  hanging  gardens  descending  to  the 
ri^'Or,  on  each  side  of  whicti  are  deligbtftil  nublio  walks 
called  The  Banks.  The  cathedral  and  caade  aown  the 
luainiit.  [Chubch.} 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  city  is  Framwall-galo 
bridge,  t  rccud  about  the  year  1120  by  Bishop  Flambord. 
Elvet  bndgc,  which  crosses  the  river  opjiosite  Framwell- 
gate  bridge,  wa-,  on-mally  built  liy.Bi-hoi)  Pudscy.  in  IITO, 
out  it  has  latch  been  ccnsidcrably  widened  and  improved 
A  handsome'  hndLrc,  ci)ii>i-.tiiit;  of  ihnv  an  hes.  \sas  erected 
in  the  cud  uf  the  la.-t  i  cntury  at  tho  extremity  of  the  South 
Bailcy. 

The  castle,  which  forms  the  occasional  loaidcncc  of  the 
bishops  of  Durham,  is  supposed  to  hnro  baon  built  by  Wil 
liam  the  Conqueror.   The  north  gateWi^  «M  till  lately, 
when  a  new  gaol,  county  courts,  and  house  of  eorveetioa 

were  erectc<l  ai  an  expense  of  nearly  r2i»,liiOO/.,  ii?ed  as  a 
county  jjaol.  Iu  iho  iiiarket-phice  is  the. giuldhiUl,  erected 
by  Hishi.p  Tun-itall  in  1555  ;  and  on  the  Palace  Gr.in  is  the 
e.vcbequer,  containing  olliees  for  the  au<htor,  cursitor,  prw- 
thonotary,  treasurer,  registrar,  kc. 

The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  arol  well  paved-  A  public 
founuin  stands  in  (he  centre  of  the  market-place ;  the 
water  is  conveyed  to  the  I'eaeivoir  through  pipes  from  a 
spring  granted  to  the  city  forever  in  1450,  oy  Thomas  Bel- 
lingham,  Esq.  There  is  a  thcntre^  as  well  aa  •  ayhaeciplioa 
library,  news-room,  and  aaserobly-roonu.  Raoea  aiw  neld 
here  in  May.  Tho  population  of  Durham  in  was 
9269.  Tliere  were  806  voters*  iCj^istered  iii  IbJi,  the  Jirsl 
rc|;istration  at'ler  tlic  Reform  Act. 

The  trade  of  Durham  wa*  fomicrly  much  more  coiuider- 
able  than  it  is  at  present.  There  are  nianuTactories  of 
stulTs  aud  carpets,  for  spinning  and  combing  wool,  and  for 
making  hale,  a  brass-foundry,  and  twu  iron  foundries.  A 
market  tor  com  and  other  provisions  is  lield  on  Saturday. 
There  are  fairs  ibr  cattle  and  horaes  on  the  29th,  30th,  mod 
.31  St  of  March,  on  Whit  Tuesday,  on  the  Satoidnp  beforw 
the  1 3th  of  May,  on  September  1 5th.  and  on  tha  Batuday 
before  the  23rd  of  Noftmber.  The  Mnidifur  ii VMT  e«i»- 
bnii(  <1  fur  its  horses. 

1  he  city  comprises  six  parishes:  Si.  Giles.  St.  Margaret, 
St  Mary-le-Bow,  St.  Mary  (in  South  Bailey),  St.  Nicholas, 
and  St.  Oswald,  the  livint;s  of  which  arc  respcrtn-cly  of 
the  clear  annual  value  of  99/.,  409/..  111/.,  119/..  87/ .  272/. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Quakers.  Indepcndt'iiis, 
Primitive  and  Weeleyan  M«t]iodiata»  and  Koman  Cathotica. 
A  mochanica'  institute  was  established  in  1890.  There  is 
a  grammar-school  connected  with  the  cathedral  which  has 
four  exhibitions  for  the  sons  of  clergy  men,  of  25/.  each  mt 
I  he  school,  and  of  :>V/.  each  at  either  of  the  universitu-s  ;  it 
hiiii  aLso  tile  sciivilarships  of  1 0/.  per  annum  each  at  I'eter 
House,  Cambridge,  founded  by  Hishop  Cosui-,  miil  ona 

ttcholanlup  of  10/,  per  ^oum  at  £uiaauel  College.  Caw- 
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bridge,  jointly  with  the  school  at  NewcMtle>upon-Tvno. 
There  arc  about  CO  boys  educated  at  tli«  icbioillf  cxcUisivo 

«f  18  on  the  fi>uiid«Uon.  Hum  u  a  bliw-ooot  and  Sunday 
MhooU  a*  well  aa  infant  tehools  and  a  eharity-sehoot  in 

Gravel-laiic.  It  i:i  said  tbaf  vipwards  of  1000  chiMron  arc 
gratuitously  educated  iu  Durham  and  its  suburbs.  An  in- 
firui;ir\,  I'ic-i  tc'd  in  IT'jl.is  !.up]iurted  by  voluiitarj' coiitri- 
buiiunii.  On  Palace  Green  are  almshou-sea  fur  four  (H»ur 
men  and  four  poor  women,  who  receive  an  annuity  uf  70/. 
In  addition  to  the  charitable  institutioot  mention^  there 
k  a  nninwous  list  of  beneftct«n  to  the  peer  of  the  city  and 
itsTieiaitf. 

About  thraeK|uai1ere  of  a  tnile  ftwn  Durham  is  the  nte 

of  the  Maiden  Castle,  a  foftresa  ascribed  to  the  Romans, 
as  also  some  remains  of  the  Ikniold^eet  Saline,  <-haly- 
bcatc,  and  aidpbwBoiia  ipringt  are  finind  in  the  Deigbbenr- 

liood. 

IH  RIIAM  CATHEDRAL.  A  plan  of  the  cathwlral 
of  Durhiini  has  been  already  given  under  Church,  witlt 
its  general  dimensions  of  lei^n,  breadth,  and  height.  It 
was  begtin  during  the  rei^n  of  W  illiara  Rufus  by  Bishop 
Williaaa  de  OMilepbo,  .uid  cuiuinued,  if  not  quite  finished, 
by  bia'neeeMor  iUnulf  flainbard,  who  had  shown  hit 
talent  for  arehiteetttre^  bofbre  bit  jnwnatiaiii  to  lbs  aee  of 
Durham,  by  tlie  erection  of  the  00iug;iate  dlUldl  of  Obriat 
Church,  in  Hampshire. 

The  railiwlral  fri'cteil  by  tlio-c  prelates  was  oT  the  form 
tiilivt'i.viilly  ailijpted  by  the  Noruian  architects:  a  lotii^ 
cif>v(.  Willi  two  turrets  at  the  west  end,  and  between  them 
a  larj,'e  and  richiy-ornamente<l  arched  door  of  entrance. 
Tlic  eusieru  end  probably  terminated  in  a  semicircular 
form,  ;is  the  lines  of  union  of  the  origjinal  work  with  the 
Cliapol  uf  ibo  Nino  Altars  stnn^jT  indicate.  The  side 
aialce.  both  of  the  nave  and  choir»  wwo  vanUed  with  temi- 
dreular  anfaea  groined ;  but  the  nam  and  diotr  wore  open 
to  the  timber  roof.  Such  waa  the  flm  of  the  ediBee  as 
left  by  the  first  architects. 

Tlie  first  addition  to  the  original  church  was  the  Galilee, 
or  Western  Chapel,  built  by  Bishi.p  llutrh  de  Pudsev,  be- 
tween 1153  anu  ll'jj.  The  nave  wa*  vaulted  by  l*rii>r 
I'homas  Melsonby,  who  acceded  in  1^33,  t«  whom  also 
some  ascribe  the  projecting  of  the  great  or  central  lower 
and  the  beginning  of  the  building  of  the  Cliapel  of  the 
Nine  Altars.  These  great  worka  were  finished  by  Richard 
UotDun,  who  botaine  prior  in  ItSO,  and  who  is  taeocded 
U»  have  vaulted  the  ehofr.    The  fieat  west  window  was 

irv-ierted  by  prior  Jdhii  Fos^our  about  tlie  year  lltSO.  | 
Tile  altoi-screen,  erected  cbictiy  at  the  expense  of  John  ' 

Imi^  NeriOe,  waa  finished  in  I3B0  bf  prior  Robert  Be^ 

rui;,ton.  ~ 

The  s\ir  ce.s.Mve  additions  to  this  cathedral  have  rendered 
the  church,  as  it  now  stands,  not  only  a  ^rfcct  specimen 
of  the  Norman  architecture,  but  a  must  nistructive  series 
of  examples,  illustrating  the  gradual  changes  of  the  Eng- 
lish styla  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  i^cnturv.  (Hut- 
chinson's and  Surtees's  Hi$torie$  JDwAon,  with  the  Ac- 
emtnt  o/  the  Cathedral  written  ror  the  Society  of  Anti- 
qiiaries  bv  Sir  H.  C  Rngkncld.  ful.  I.-md.  1301.) 

DURHAM  UNIVERSITY.  The  first  attempt  to 
cstabli-!i  a  university  at  Durham  was  made  durin^^  tin- 
lime  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate  of  Cmni- 
well.  It  originated  in  1649,  after  the  passing  of  the  an 
(ir  the  abolition  of  deans  and  chapters,  but  was  not  carried 
into  elEMt  till  May  16th,  1657,  when  letters  patent  were 
granted,  bj  whieh  the  hoiuea  late  belonging  to  the  dean 
and  prebeodariea  were  oen¥ertod  into  a  univatairr  to  be 
called  bjr  the  name  of  *The  Mentor,  orPmvaat  Fellows, 
ami  Scholars  of  the  College  of  Durham,  of  the  fimndation 
nf  Oliver.  Ixnl  Protector  of  tlie  Cuininonwealth  cif  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,'  &c.  I!y  the  same  letter."*  patent 
rviit-char^jes  to  the  aiinvial  amount  of  'KMi/.  were  a^si^ned 
fur  the  suy)|Kirl  of  the  persons  belon<|;ing  to  the  foundation, 
and  leave  was  given  them  to  pvircha^ic  and  enjoy  lands  and 
revenues  to  the  amount  of  tiui)0/.  a  year.  Ttiey  were  also 
to  take  the  manuscripts,  library  books,  mathematical  instru- 
ments, &0.  late  belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter.  The 
college  hotoeverwaa  never  eompletdy  settled:  at  the  Re- 
storation the  dean  and  chapter  resumed  their  lands*  and 
this  foundation  totally  disappeared.  (Penaant*s  Ihur 
in  Sc^>l/i„rl  and  fhhnd,.^.  1T72,  vol.  ii.,  p.  ri-in : 
Surtcci';^  Ilitt.  ';/■  thr  C.'unly  Palat.  '/  Lhirham.  vol.  i., 
p.  i06.)  Oxford  iatd  Cldiihridge  pctitioucd  Richard  Crom- 
.weUfWUen  protector,  agtunst  the  power  which  Iiut  father  had 


given  to  the  university  of  Durham  to  grant  dsgrpBs  Mrs 
jMsm  with  them. 
The  fbUowing  is  the  Iiistory  of  the  nnineraity  mors  i»« 

ccntly  established  in  this  city. 
The  dtan  and  clwptcr  of  burbam,  bv  an  act  of  chapter 
,  1  eanna  di»te  the  28th  of  April.  IR.ir,  have  esUblisbed 
an  academical  institution  m  that  citv  in  connexion  with 
their  cathedral  church,  which  by  an  act  of  jwrliament 
pa.Hscd  in  the  'ind  and  3rd  years  of  William  IV..  enti- 
tuled  '  An  Act  to  enable  the  Dean  and  Cliapttf  «f  Our* 
ham  to  appropriate  part  of  the  property  of  their  Choieh 
to  the  ostahlishnwwit.  of  a  Univenity  in  connexion  there 
with,  for  the  advancement  of  learning.'  became  confirmed 
and  endowed.  By  this  act  the  government  of  the  university 
was  vested  in  the  said  dean  and  chapter  for  the  time  (jeing. 
subject  to  the  jun-idiction  of  the  luMiop  of  Durham  fur  tho 
time  being  an  vi.-itor,  and  the  establisluneiit  was  to  consist 
of  a  warden  or  principal,  of  certiun  iirofcssors  ;uid  readers, 
tutors,  studenM,  and  other  otticers  and  persons.  By  this 
act  also  certain  lands,  tenement.^  and  hereditaments  com- 
prised in  the  leases  mentioned  in  the  t^^lf^^lft  to  the 
said  act  annexed,  and  the  inheritanee  thereof  in  fee 
ahnple  (salfjeet  to  the  laid  laaaea  fiir  years,  and  saving  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham  and  their  successors  all 
mines,  &c.  opencu  and  to  be  oi>enc-d  within  and  under  the 
laid  landsX  arc  vested  in  th<>  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham 
and  their  sucressors  for  ever,  in  trust  to  apply  the  reiit.s, 
fines,  and  other  (>rotlt<>  and  proceeds  of  ihu  suui  laud»,  for 
the  maniteiuiiice  and  establishnuiU  of  a  university  in  con- 
nexion With  the  cathedral  church  of  Durliam.  The  leaiaa 
mentioned  in  the  schedule  (the  great  majori^  of  wUdl  am 
of  dwelling-houses)  amount  to  394.  The  aet  empowem  the 
dean  and  chanter,  with  the  consent  of  tho  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham* to  sell  aU  the  lands  and  tananwnta  mentioned  in  the 
said  schedule,  and  alio  all  other  lands  and  tenements  which 
.slial!  at  any  lime  be  \e>le  1  in  the  dean  and  chapter  ol' 
Durham  in  trust  for  the  univ  ersity.  The  purchasers  of  any 
of  the  lands  and  tenements  ^)  -old  are  to  pay  the  purchase- 
money  into  the  bank  of  England,  in  the  name  and  with 
the  privity  of  the  accountant-general  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cerv,  to  be  placed  to  his  account  there,  '  e.r  yarte  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Durham,  the  University  of  Durham  account.' 
The  flAh  section  of  the  act  provides  for  the  applieatioii  of 
the  .-aid  pnrchoso-raoniei.  The  flfteendi  section  enaela 
'  Tlut  it  shall  bo  lawful  §at  any  peison  or  persons  what- 
soever, having  any  power  to  malte  an  ab84dute  disposition 
thereof,  to  <;ive,  convey,  or  assure,  by  any  deed  or  (Icyds, 
atiy  uies-suages,  lands,  t<jnemeuts,  or  uther  hereditaments, 
or  any  estate  or  interest  therein  or  thereout,  or  an\  monies, 
chattels,  or  effects,  to  the  said  Dean  and  Cliapter  of  Dur- 
ham and  their  successors,  in  tru>t  for  such  University  as 
aforesaid,  or  fur  any  Professor.  Reader,  or  other  person  or 
persons  holding  offieo  therein  or  connected  theiewtth ; 
any  law,  statute,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  in  anywise 
notwith^tending.'  By  another  act  of  chapter,  dated  April 
4th,  1834i  it  was  directed  that  under  the  Imliop  as  visitor, 
and  the  dean  and  chapter  as  governors,  the  aflkirs  of 
this  utii\ersity  should  bf  managed  by  the  warden  and  B 
senate  and  collocation:  the  senate  to  transact  (he  ordinary 
husinevs  of  the  university  and  be  competent  to  originate 
rej^ulations  and  otlwr  measures  relating  to  it,  but  sucli 
reguhitions  and  other  measures  not  to  be  in  forre  until  con- 
firmed by  the  convocation;  the  convocation  to  conflim  or 
reject  what  is  submitted  to  it  bjT  the  senatob  but  to  have  no 
|>ower  to  originate  or  amend. 

This  univorsity  is  allowed  to  grant  degrees  in  the  seroitd 
Acuities,  which  are  conferred  by  the  warden  and  oonimm- 
tion,  but  the  grace  fur  a  degree  mtnt  be  allowed  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  before  it  is  proposed  in  comocation.  TliO 
acailemical  year  at  Durham  consists  of  three  terms,  of  not 
less  than  eight  weeks  each,  called  rcsjicctively  Mu  liuelmas, 
Epiphany,  and  Easier  terms;  Michaelma.s  term  not  com- 
mencing earlier  than  the  lOlh  October,  and  Ka-tcr  term 
nut  ending  later  than  30tb  June.  V  r  the  degree  of 
B.A.  the  petitioner  must  boa  Student  :  i  l-  standing  of 
twelve  terms  from  his  admiliion*  and  bavti  kept  nine  terms 
at  least  by  residence.  For  the  degree  of  H.A.,  he  must  bo 
of  the  standing  of  nine  terms  st  least  fl-otn  the  faking  of  bia 
R.A.  degro**.  A  petitioner  for  the  dct^roc  of  B.D.  rotist  be 
of  (l.e  standiiiL,' of  twenty-one  terms  from  his  admission  as 
M  A.  and  a  D  D.  <jf  lliirty-three  terms  from  tho  same. 
A  petitioner  for  the  dc-re.'  ol  H.  C.  L.  must  be  of  the 
Standing  of  twenty-one  terms  at  least  from  the  date  of  bis 
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BttricuUtion :  and  no  graeo  for  the  depr**?  of  D  CI  L.  cnn 
bo  granted  unless  the  petitioner  is  a  B.C.L.  of  tlDriy-thrcj 
tenm'  ataadiniv  No  grace  for  M,D.  i$  ennted  unlm  the 
petitioner  is  ■  Btieihelor  of  Medicine  of  th«  atuidins  of  nine 
terms  at  least  from  lliu  ilule  ^if  liis  adinisaioii  to  that  degree. 
Thift  univer-.ily  has  nlsi>  tho  power  to  jpunt  Hotwmry 
Dt-k^ret's.  For  tlu-  rloiiiil  of  the  exercise*  rctjuiftite  for 
priHvciling  lo  the  different  degrees  the  rmder  is  referred 
111  tlie  Sliatute  enaeted  hu  the  Dean  and  Chaplfr,  with  tho 
Regulations  parted  under  its  authority  by  the  Senate  and 
CoHtwMtion  qf  the  Universily,  6vo.  Durham,  1836. 

In  tddition  to  the  existing  eoUwc^  imd  my  other  etta- 
Uisliiiiont  «hle1i  nwy  hereafter  be  IbanM  by  statate,  balU 
and  houses  may  he  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  hy 
lieeiioc,  and  under  regulations  from  the  warden  and  i<cnatc. 

I>urinR  the  present  year  (1H:17)  n  roynl  charter  has  been 
granted  to  thf  university  of  Durlmni,  whinh  ^^:t<;  forimlljr 
rcooived  bythnt  bixly  in  the  iiKitiih  nf  Jutie.  Is,'!7,  an.i  at 
the  same  time  various  gentlemen  were  admitted  tq  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  Tho  toimt  «f  the  eliailor  am  not  jfM  ( Jnne, 
1837)  nude  publie. 

DUIUO^  a  §nm  of  vMoli  tbo  namo  has  been  derived 
from  Am'ofi  or  doontm,  a  weM-known  ftuit  of  the  Malajan 
Archipelaf^.  The  apMifle  namo  of  gHe^inw  has  been 
applied  tri  the  trc<?  which  forms  fliis  genus,  from  the  f  md- 
nc8S  of  tliu  Mahl^nn  Zibet  (  I'irrmi  Ras.fr,  Hors.)  for  this 
fruit. 

Tho  genus  Diirio  hfltmps  to  the  naturnl  family  of  Boin- 
baceap,  considered  by  Mime  botanists  to  bi;  only  a  tribe  of 
Sterculiaoeao.  It  ia  characterised  by  ha^  illg  its  five  petals 
smaller  tbw  Om  ivalnhoa  of  the  cal)  \.  The  stamens,  long 
and  BumannHr  ara  anallfed  in  five  bundles,  and  have 
twistod  anthan;  tlia  ftao  gvnnen  is  sarmonnted  by  a  long 
flliibrm  style  and  capitate  stisma;  the  ftuit,  roundbih  and 
rauricated,  is  divided  internally  into  five  cells,  and  easily 
sepanitc*  when  ripe  into  five  parts;  each  eel!  eonttint  ftem 
two  to  f  iiir  nr  five  .<eeds  enveloped  in  sofX  pulp. 

Durio  zthrthinnn  is  a  large  and  lofty  tree,  with  alternate 
leaves,  wliich  are  srn?t)1  in  proportion  to  its  size;  inform 
they  resemble  those  of  tbc  cherry,  or  are  oblong-pointed, 
small  and  neen  above,  hi^e  nutmeg-tree  lca\'es,  bat  on  the 
under  suffooa  are  covered  with  orbicular  rcddish^caloaTcd 
aealoa,  as  lOOM  species  of  Capparis;  the  petioles  are  tuinidt 
and  fttmisbed  wnb  a  pit  towards  thabbaoe;  tho  flowers  are 
arranged  in  dusters  on  tho  trunk  and  older  branches, 
where  of  course  is  alio  homo  the  fruit,  as  in  the  Jack  and 
Cocoa  trees. 

The  Durion  is  a  fhvourite  focA.  of  tho  nativen  durint^  the 
time  (May  and  June)  ^^  hen  it  is  in  season;  but  tiiere  w 
usually  also  a  second  crop  in  Nov'etnl>cr.  It  is  as  remark- 
able for  the  delicacy  combined  with  richness  of  its  flavour, 
as  for  tho  intolerable  oflbnsiveness  of  its  odour,  which  is 
compared  by  Rumph  to  that  of  onions  in  a  state  of  putre- 
fitction,  on  which  account  it  is  seldom  relished  by-strange, 
though  highlv  eotoemsd  by  many  European  reAdents.  In 
file  it  is  equal  to  a  melon,  or  a  man's  head,  and  sometimi  s 
compared  to  a  rolle<l  up  hedge  hog  (hence  it  has  be*  u  caik  i 
eeJtinus  arbnreus)  in  consequence  of  its  hard  ai  d  tbick  rind, 
which  is  yellow-coloured  when  ripe,  being  c  ivcroil  with 
firm  and  angular  projections.  From  tiiis  appi  aram  c  1ms 
likewise  been  derived  its  Malayan  name,  dury  in  that  ian- 
gnaso  signifying  a  thorn  or  prickle.  (Rumph.) 

The  seed,  vith  its  edible  enveloping  pulp,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  hen*a  egg;  tho  latter  is  as  white  aa  milk,  and  as 
delicate  in  taile  as  ifaa  lineat  orcam,  and  should  bo  eaten 
fkvsb,  as  it  soon  beooineadiacolottred,and  underlines  dccom- 
pcmtkm.  Exccsaivo  indulgence  in  this,  as  in  other  fruits,  is 
apt  to  create  sickness,  and  therefore  to  its  abundan*  e  has 
bfeti  somelimos  a,M-ril)ed  tile  unlie:i!thiness  of  !^)ine  years; 
but  as  the  crop  of  fnat  is  must  abundant  when  the  rain* 
are  very  heavy  and  foHon-  prent  heals,  the  Mckness  is  pro- 
bably duo  as  much  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  season  as  to 
the  too  free  uiic  of  this  fruit.  ' 

The  seeds  of  (he  Durion  are  Ukewiso  eaten  when  roasted, 
and  have  something  of  the  Ibvonr  of  chestnuts.  Tlio  wood 
of  the  treo  is  valuod  tar  manv  economwal  purposes,  ospc- 
elallr  when  protected  from  nHnsture.  The  rind  of  the  fruit 
is  likewise  turned  to  account  by  the  industrious  Chinese, 
as  Its  a.«hes.  wlicii  burnt,  from  probably  containing  ]i  'lasl,, 
art!  used  by  them  in  tlio  prepnrafiou  of  some  lUe-. 

M.'.rsdcn,  in  hi*  amMiut  of  Siunatrn,  nuote-  a  relebratwl 
V,  i  ,;i  1-  as  -ayint;  'hat  '  Naturi!  scenis  to  have  taken  a  plea- 
suru  m  asscmbbng  in  tho  Malay  islands  her  most  fimmrito  i 


productions.'  Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  Man* 
gosteen,  the  Jack  and  Bread-4niit  trees,  the  Lanseh  and 
Durion,  witb  otheis  whioh  are  oommon  In  other  tropical 
narta.  Theae  it  has  not  been  possible  to  otiltiTata  in  the 

hot-houses  of  England,  even  with  all  the  skill  of  its  horti- 
culturist.^: a  circuitist^inco  which  must  be  ascribed  partly  to 
the  creat  size  of  tlie  trees,  and  partly  to  the  peculiarity  in 
cliinote  of  '  India  aqnosa,'  as  thin  part  of  the  World  was  called 
by  old  \^'riters.  But  as  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that 
moisture  ha-s  been  combined  with  Imxt  in  the  present  sue- 
oessful  culli\-ation  of  Orchideous  plants,  it  might  perhapa 
be  poBgible  to  ntalLe  some  of  the  above  fruits  grow  in  a 
similar  arliflcialdinata;  and  by  gmAing,  to  make  them 
bear  when  only  a  few  feet  bight  as  Ma  been  done  with  the 
Mango  in  India. 

DURLACH,  a  circle  of  the  province  of  the  Middle 
Rhino,  in  tho  Jiorthom  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Haden. 
Tt  coiit.iins  otie  town,  two  marl  ;  '  ,  Ua^^es,  eight  villages, 
four  hamlets,  and  about  S4,200  inhabitants,  of  whpm  aUiut 
is,300  are  ?imtaBtanta,  9tW  Renan  CairtlMltn»  and  MO 
Jew.s  &c. 

DURLACH,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  tb*  Ptm.  at 
the  Ibet  of  thaThnnnbera;  a  rteUy^tivBtad  IdL  almt 
Ibur  miles  touth-eaat  of  uvlinilift  the  toad  to  wnieh  fa 

flirmcd  by  n  straight  avenue  of  Lombardy  poplars :  in  Ah"  59' 
N.  lat.,  and  h"  26*  K.  long.  It  is  an  old  town,  and  uus  long 
tho  residence  of  the  niarprin  cs  of  Baden-Durlacb.  one  of 
whom.  Charles  William,  built  Carlsruhc,  and  removed  ihi> 
seat  of  government  to  that  spot.  Tlie  palace,  called  the 
Carlsburg,  and  its  grounds,  in  the  totter  of  which  are  four 
stone  eotamns  once  set  up  on  tbc  road  through  the  land  of 
thoDeonoiatea,  in  the  nigna  of  CaracaUa,  Heliogabaln«,and 
Alexander  Sevems;  as  well  as  an  altar  to  Hereidea,  and 
several  stone  tablets  with  Roman  inscriptions  upon  them, 
are  the  chief  attraction  of  the  place.  It  hta  a  church, 
a  seminary  for  teachers,  and  a  tonTi-hall,  eiaht  main  streets, 
about  jlii  houses,  and  a  population  of  about  4fiO0.  Ttade, 
agriculture,  and  horticulture,  tho  luanufncture  of  wine,  and 
mechanical  pursuits,  form  the  chief  oerupations  of  the 
people.  The  environs  are  covered  with  orchards.  There  is 
a  large  manufactory  of  earthenware  in  the  town  :  and  it  haa 
one  of  tho  most  extensive  nwiltetB  for  grain  in  the  grand 
dneby.  The  eelebcated  Oennain  meebaoist  Von  Raielien'' 
bach,  was  boni  bore. 

DURSLEY    {C T  T  T.<iTCT«HiliK.] 

DUSSKK,  .IOHA>,N  I.UDWIG.  a  celebrated  composer 
for  and  performer  on  the  piano-forte,  was  born  in  Bohemia, 
in  1760.  His  e<lucati(ui  in  tho  university  of  Prague  was 
most  liberal,  atul  mu-iie  forming  a  part  of  it,  he  adopted 
that  art  as  a  prufeti^ion.  Dussck  came  to  London  about 
the  year  179t),  immediately  distinguished  him.sclf,  and 
might  have  realised  an  ample  fSsrtune  had  bis  industry  and 
dfaHoretion  borne  any  ]>roportioD  to  bis  talents.  In  184W  be 
quitted  England,  and  two  years  after  became  part  of  the 
household,  and  also  the  intimate  and  confidential  friend,  of 
Prlnec-  Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prus>iii,  whn  <lie<l  so  bravely  at 
SuiiUkld  in  rS06.  He  then  entered  into  the  service  of 
Prince  Talleyrand,  in  which  ho  continued  till  his  death  in 
1812.  '  compositions,*  says  the  Harmontctm,  'which 
reach  Op.  77,  are  unequal,  because  many  of  them  were  pro- 
duced by  contract,  therefore  adopted  to  the  capacity  and 
taste  of  the  mob  of  players;  but  we  know  aearocly  any 
composer  nf  pi:ina-lbrte  musiewbo  has  p^iven  to  tba  world 
80  many  things  that  are  both  good  atul  p>pular  at  the  same 
time.' 

DtJSSRLDORF,  a  county  or  adiainustralivc  circle  in  Uia 
Pru.s.si.ui  Rhenish  province  of .)  ulicrs-Cleves-Berg,  traversed 
from  south  to  north  by  the  Rhine,  and  boiaioed  on  the 
iiurih  by  Holland,  on  tbc  east  by  tho  circle  of  Miinster  and 
Arnsbetn^  on  the  south  by  CoMgn^  and  on  the  west  bv 
IIullancTand  the  eirde  eif  Adien  or  Anc-bk-Ghapelhi.  n 
bu  an  area  of  about  210G  square  miles  contains  1 3  tuiiior 
circles  and  58  towus,  among  which  are  Diissoldorf,  (.'levt-s 
(about  71(i0  inhabitants),  AVe^el  (  "i:.0),  Duisburg  (o  UiO). 
Emnicricli  (jJhU),  Miiiilheim  (;utM)).  Colderu  CluOO), 
Komi  en  Ci  JiO),  Krcfeld  ( I '.>,.!iKi ),  lLal^^•en  ( il'J.iU),  liarmcn 
(•2j,lOO),  Elbcrfeld  (,24,iOO>,  Lcnncp  (4700),  Buracbeid 
(9t)6(»),  Hiihotcheid  (33U0),  Dorp  (4<.)0U),  SeUlwea  (4550), 
Nouss  (8 1 00),  and  Vimrsen  (3750).  The  pment  annibar  of 
the  inhabitants  of  OusBeldorf  is  about  ?SS,M>a:  in  1S1«  it 
was  587,276;  1821,  eiS^ll ;  and  1831,  694,7ie7.  It  is  the 
moat  denaaly  peofled  pavtioD  of  the  Fhusian  drauniuna. 
About  twn-tidtda  of  the  iababitanta  are  Bwmtn  OirtliftKii^. 
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tnd  on«i-tl)iL"l  Protestants.  The  mmil>L-r  uf  villajfcs  is  41i>, 
mnd  of  Imrnl'  t-  ^isj.  Tlio  TtlKtie  i  >  r-  this  couiily  near 
Rhoinfeld,  <livKle$  it  into  tv^u  aeuilv  equal  portiuiis,  and 
nAor  receiving  a  rouliu  i<l"  of  rivers  andAUtall  Ktru.iins,  qiats 
it  near  Schcnkunftchant,  wliero  it  is  '230U  fcut  in  widih. 
During  its  pasuge  through  Diii>eeldorf  it  is  joined  on  the 
l«fk  bulk  by  Uw  Erft  and  Miks,  or  Moura,  and  on  Uio  riirht 
lilUlk  by  tbe  Wipper,  Duhne»  Dusael,  Sebwusbaeh.  Angvr- 
b*.^  Rubft  Enucbe,  and  Lippo.  Tho  northern  part  of  the 
eounty  k  Wet,  tnd  though  >t  vontuni  lari^e  tracts  of  sand, 
it  has  also  a  coniiidonibK'  cxtout  of  ^;iu<'l  arable  land  and 
pa»ture«.  The  soil  of  the  oIIrt  p.uU  is  highly  productive 
111  Renenil,  l]Ut  tlicro  iiie  luuny  trnrts  in  the  niMUiilaLiu  us 
(li^trictH,  on  thti  right  bank  of  the  RhiuL-,  wiiich  aro  titerdo, 
particularly  in  the  circle  of  Lemu  ii ,  utul  tliure  nro  con- 
siderable wood«  and  furMta  ta  and  noar  tlioM  diatricti, 
to  the  extent  of  about  IMtttll  tKsm,  Hie  qaanlity  of 
arable  tend  i»  co»pnt«d  «t  480,900  mm%  and  of  mMoowa 
and  {NMtaiwiat  166,CN)OaorM.  There  are  extensive  manufite> 
t'ires  of  rvTOlV'n  yarn*  and  woollene,  silks,  coti.m  yai;^ 
cottons,  thread,  IcutluT,  steel,  iron.  iIoti\^^lrl^  niul  eulU-ry, 
tobacco,  soap,  &(•.  Imii,  coals,  ami  policr.-'  t  l.iy,  amoii^; 
tho  native  pro«luct3.  Grafting  and  liit-  n-nrin^'  of  injrs'vi  uaJ 
cattle  are  activfly  pursued;  the  stocks  in  Is.tl  nmi-iited 
of  34,973  hones,  154,313  horned  beaiita,aad  77,032  sheep 
and  |oata. 

t>\jSSELtX)RF,  a  minor  drde  in  the  eoutb  of  the  pf«- 
cedini(  county  or  administrative  ekotoi  rontaining  about 

IfiO  t(|unr»'  inilc<  orid  04,600  inhabitants,  with  4  towns,  37 
vill:ii;f»,  and  41  hamkis:  it  \a  bordered  on  the  west  by  the 
Khine,  along  which  runs  a  range  of  Hmnll  snixl  hilU  ;  niul  is 
partly  lercl  and  partly  hilly.  Its  products  are  corn,  tiotu- 
too-*,  peas  and  bGan^  and  much  fruit:  horned  cattl**,  sheep, 
and  swiTK*  nn»  reared  in  great  numbers.  It  is  divided  into 
10 '  Biirirermfi*tereipn,'  or  tnwnshipg,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
thsfc  of  Wiseeldorf  (village  of  the  DiteMl),  the  eapttal  of  the 
vhol*  emnty,  Ibnnflrly  tbat  of  the  dtiol^  of  Beif . 

DI^SSKLDORF,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
a  ftrlile  countiy  on  the  ripht  hnnk  r»f  the  Rhine,  at  the 
point  where  tho  Diisscl  ioins  that  nvtr,  in  60"  13' N.  lat.and 
6*  47'  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  [iboul  100  feet  aboro  the 
li>\  cl  of  the  sea.  It  waa  raif.cd  from  the  rank  of  n  vilJai(o 
C  villa')  to  that  of  a  municipal  town  bv  Adolpbos  Y,,  duke  of 
Berg,  in  1288 :  H  wac  flrst  united  to  tbe  Pruinan  dominions 
wiw  the  duchy  of  Berg  in  1813.  The  flvin^  br{d?c  ncross 
the  Rhine  dates  from  the  year  16S0.  btisKeldorf  having 
txscn  carefldly  fortillLil.  acquired  the  cii;irnf  tiL'r  of  a  fortress 
iu  the  tniddlc  of  the  last  century;  but  U  wiw  aevcr  tenable 
agtuiist  a  s(  rioii-,  .issoult,  and  the  defences  were  razwl  by 
virtue  of  tiio  treaty  of  Luneville  io  IS02.  It  is  one  of  the 
best-built  towns  on  the  Rhine,  is  Attrrounded  by  extensive  ] 
garden-grouiMl),  and  coaaiflfs  of  three  nuai-tcrs ;  namely,  the 
Old  Town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Diis.scl,  which  wa.s  tbe  | 
whole  extent  of  tbe  town  until  tbo  be^nnlng  of  tho  17th 
centurj-j  tbe  New  Town  on  tbe  Rhine;  and  Churles'.t 
Town  (CurHtadt),  tlw>  haiul- .  \m\  of  Diissoldorf,  south 
of  the  Old  Town  and  oii  Ihc  Ll'l  kuik  of  the  Diisiiel,  which 
takes  its  name  from  Charles  Tlieodorc,  the  elector-pala- 
tine, who  founded  It  in  178C.  There  are  4.3  streets,  several 
of  whit  ii  aro  unnstructed  on  a  regular  plan,  particularly 
Frederic  Wtliiam':»  streot  which  ia  pUintctl  with  rows  of 
trcc-^  and  live  squares  or  open  ipaeet,  on  one  of  which,  tho 
old  narket^iaoik  stands  an  equestrian  statue  iu  bronze  of 
Jolin  llVflliam,  Mector-palafine,  of  coloasal  dimensions  but 
iM^ir-y  execution,  tlio  work  of  Crcpcllo.  Among  the  build- 
it.i,  -  of  note  are  the  old  palace,  or  rather  one  of  its  wings, 
(ihf  I'liU  porlLuii  tlmt  fsiapi  d  I'ntiro  tli-^ti  ucliaii  during  tlic 
boiuliariluiciU  of  tliu  lowii  \i\  the  Ficiith  in  1794),  which 
ha.s  latterly  liucn  rcntorcd  lor  ihi>  um.'  of  the  Academy  of 
Arts  and  liie  Royal  Mini,  nud  m  the  court-yard  of  which  is 
another  statue  of  John  WiUkuu  by  Crcpello,  in  marble  ;  ad- 
jacent thereto  \a  the  Picture  Gallery,  founded  b^  that  elector 
in  17V0;  but  the  368  painting  it  then  eonlamed  were  rc- 
laovcl  to  Manieb  in  1808,.  and  it  noweonaistaof  65  paint- 
ings, 2C3  sketehea,  14,241  ori^al  drawings,  23,445  en- 
yr.iMni::-,  nn.l  1  jj  rojiptT-plnU's.  Tlie  otlior  Tjuildings  of 
i-<>mi4'qut...n,  ure  the  present  ^ulace,  uhere  the  j^ovemor  or 
jire^ideni  of  tlio  founly  resides;  the  govcruinenl  lioiise,  | 
onc«i  a  cuU«g8  oi  Juxuits;  tbo  ob^crvalmy,  luwivhall 
(erected  in  1567),  courts  of  law,  new  b:ir:.ii  k^,  tlitatrc, 
publieacbool  or  gymnaaium,  with  about  320  puiul.s,  a  nunt, 
■IkI  pwtUio  library  of  about  30,000  volumes.  D>i- eldorf 
linn  Mveii  db^nxoMiy  iadwiing  two  Ftotestant;  tbo  moat 


remarkai/ie  :'!e  St.  Lambert's,  the  high  cliurch,  and  tho 
olde:»t  in  tin'  X-awx-,,  which  contains  the  sepulture*  of 
seveial  dukes  ol  iJcrj;,  S:c.,  and  the  church  of  the  Jesuits, 
a  hand.souic  .stiucture  with  two  ateeples,  but  ovciloaded 
with  ornaments,  beneath  the  main  altar  of  which  other 
sovereigna  of  OiisMldoif  lie  entombed.  Beddet  tkeae^  then 
aro  a  qraagocue^^thrce  nunneries,  an  orphan  and  a  lunatic 
asylum,  twohoapitals,  and  an  infirmary,  a  polytechnic  school, 
and  a  Pn>tcstant  n  inmary  lor  tt  :n  her-,  ten  elementaiy 
«rhools,  and  ton  sch^nils  fiM-  puor  i  liiMicn.  supported  by  the 
dnei'tors  of  the  poor,  a  house  of  r,,i  ret  tion,  an  obstetrical 
iii>t'.tu;ion,  3cc.  Tho  number  uf  liouaes  is  about  1430;  in 
i7'Ji  It  .vas  862;  and  in  18'J5,  1103.  Tho  population 
ataoutited  to  820b  in  1775;  9441  iul791;  12.102  in  1801 ; 
14,100  in  1816;  18,724  iu  1827{  and  20.579  in  1631.  The 
present  population  is  about  21,000;  andthatof  the  whole 
township  in  I  wan  3 1 , 1 09,  of  whom  15,833  were  Roman 
Catholics.  In  1833,  the  number  of  births  was  1187,  and  of 
aeatbs  87R.   The  marriages  were  in  that  year  260. 

Dii-solihirf  is  tho  scat  of  tin?  provincial  governmcur.  oflojus 
of  revenue  and  taxes,  and  tribunals  of  juslico,  and  pMS^^.•>^{MJ 
an  acadt'iuy  of  th^-  flnc  arts  ami  design  \uih  about  I  ^o 
pupils,  un  architectural  institute,  an  ob<wirvatory,  and  several 
private  collections  in  the  Anc  arts,  &c. ;  societies  for  the 
promotion  of  the  useful  arts,  tho  hnprovemcnl  of  prisons, 
Kc.  and  a  bible  sooiely,  besides  a  ^  aricty  of  philanthropie 
associationa.  It  baa  manufactoriea  of  wooUen*.  oottona,  lea- 
ther, hati^  tobaeco,  jewellery,  ninon,  atockinga,  &e.,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  m  cotton,  wool,  wines  and 
spirits,  colonial  produce,  coals,  timber,  slates,  and  other 
Mminodilifis.  It  is  a  free  port,  aiid  has  a  harbour  Ibr  tiftv 
veisteU.  Adjoining  the  town  arc  the  royal  gardens,  and  a 
botanic  garden. 

DUTB'NS,  LOUIS,  was  born  at  Tours,  of  a  Frateetant 
family,  in  1 730.  After  receifuig  his  ednealiott  ife  Firenee, 
he  ctne  to  Bagland,  and  traviAad  with  aeVBral  noblemen 
in  succeaskm  over  the  Continent,  aitd  also  8cte<l  for  a  time 
as  secretary  to  the  English  minister  at  tho  court  of  Turin. 
On  his  return  tn  Rnstlatnl  be  wa«  presented  to  the  living  of 
KUdon  in  Northumberland.  He  w;n  iruido  inenilwr  of  tho 
Royal  Soeicty  ot  jyondon,  and  nfthu  .Academic  des  Inscrip- 
tions et  Bi'UVs  Lettres  of  Pans.  Being  well  versed  in 
anlient  and  inwb  rn  pbiloli^y,  and  in  arch»ology  and  nu- 
mismatics, ho  wrote  many  works,  the  principal  of  which 
arot^ '  1.  Recherohai  ew  IXteiglae  d«a  D^eouvertes  attri< 
bnlae  euji  IfeienMMh  oi  fen  dtanmtte  que  imw  plus 
c^I^brcB  Pbiloanphes  ont  pnis^  la  pluport  do  lenrs  Oinnois- 
sances  dans  Ics  Ouvrages  des  Am-iens,  et  que  phisieurs 
vfrit*'<  itn[>or1  anil's  sur  la  Relit^ifin  ont  etf  connuoH  des 
Sages  du  PairaiiisTm,'  8vn..  I'aris.  1760.  This  work  wi-nt 
through  <si'venl  edittonn,  rt'viscd  by  tho  anliiur,  to  the  hat 
of  which,  IHli,  he  added  his  'Rerherehe**  sur  le  tems  le 
plus  reculftde  I'usage  des  Voflte*,' wine  h  he  had  previously 
published  separately.  In  his  zeal  to  >iudtcato  the  of^cn- 
ovcrlookcd  claims  of  tho  nntients  to  several  disooveriee 
which  have  been  reptoduoed  in  modem  time%  Dutens 
oversteps  at  Hmes  the  bomdarloe  of  sound  eiltielaw.  and 
seems  to  wish  (o  attribute  almost  every  invention  to  tlic 
nations  of  antK^nity.  1.  '  Explication  de  qnelqnes  MMailles 
Or^ques  et  P'i'ii  ii  nnes,  aver  nno  l'nl^'OfTra]ihio  Numis- 
matique,'  4to.,  l/7ti,  to  which  are  added  sovcral  ))revion«slv- 
writtcn  dissertotions  on  tnitntsrn.itirs.  Z.  '  Itjn/'-rnire  di>9 
Routes  les  plus  fnV|uent6es  do  l  Europe,'  a  work  often  re- 
printcfl.  4.  •  Guide  Moral,  Physique,  et  Pohtujue  des 
Etrangers  qui  TOfMjent  en  Angleterre.'  5.  '  Appcl  au  Bon 
Sens.'  a  dcfonoe  of  Christianity  against  Voltaln  Mid  the 
EncycKipCdiitei.  8.  *  Des  Fmim  prMmeetei  des  Ffinm 
fines,  avee  les  Moyena  de  lee  eonnoftre  ef  de  lee  Miner.* 
Pari^,  17*fi.  7.  '  Ifisiotre  de  eo  (jui  s'est  pasnA  pour  l'6ta- 
blisaement  d'une  He^'cncc  en  Angleterre,'  h\<).,  1789.  8. 
Nouveoux  Intir^ts  do  I'Enrope  depnis  la  Revohifion  Fran 
caisc,'  tf^R.  '  Considt  rations  Theologic|ue8  bur  les 
Mtijeim  de  ri'i  rnr  touted  les  Eglises  Chr?l»ennes,'  8vo., 
179S,  a  well  meaning  spccnlation  towards  a  hopeless  object. 
10.  'M^oires  d'un  Voyagetir  qui  m  repo«>,'  3  vols.,  8vo., 
Pari«,  1800.  whiiA  contain  aneedotesof  Dnteiis*!  life  and 
travels.  l>ute>w  died  in  Bngland  in  1819. 

nrU'MVIRI,  the  name  given  to  any  in, o_r;-f rates  in  the 
rejjuLIic  of  Rome  v.'ho  Were  elertcd  in  puir-:  f  -r  the  dis- 
charge of  any  class  of  dtitiei.  The  first  dmiinvirnte  on 
record  was  oorapo^rrl  of  the  two  jiidgei  ef  bluuJ  (duumvtri 
prrduf-UiontfiJ.n^^  'VWv'l  bv  Tullus  Hostilins  for  the  trial 
of  F.  Horatiua,  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  people  being  allowed 
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to  tho  accuRod  (Liv.  L  2C).  Tliw  office  wafi  exercised  by 
Tariiuiitius  Suiwrbus  niono,  for  tyrnnnical  purposes  (Liv.  i. 
49),  and  aflmvard^  by  the  ronkuU  (Liv.  ii.  6),  who  wore 
indMd  a  duumvirate.  The  Qti^titore*  parrMdH  wm 
ill«r«3rd»  substituted  fyt  the  eonaulA,  and  then  were  men- 
tioned in  the  lam  of  ffae  Twelve  Tiablee  (Pompon.  1.  ii. 
f.  2^  D);  but  it  Bcoms  that  the  duumviri  were  again  en- 
trusted with  tho  administrntion  of  criminal  law  at  the  trial 
of  M.vnHr^  (';ipitnli]ius  (Gcllius.  xvii.  '2 U ;  and  they  are 
mcntiuiioi  as  still  existing  even  by  Cic  ero  (  /Vo  C.  Rabirio, 
c.  iv.  ^.  I '2).  'ihc  duumviri  sarrorum,  who  took  <  are  of  and 
interpreted  the  Sibylline  Rooks,  were  also  a  very  antient 
nittRi^tnicy  (Liv.  iv.  21).    Niebuhr  thinks  (Ilitt.  of  Rome, 

i.  .  p.  'I'i'i.  Rngl.  Tr.)  that  tho  number  wa.i  dirtatcd  by  a 
wish  to  deal  evonlv  witb  tho  firiit  two  tribco,  the  Kamnca 
and  llie  TitiM.  "the  chief  maguitmles  in  the  mnniei^ 
were  abe  failed  duumviri  {Upt.  Bket.,  i.  2SI,  or  wnnetiines 
c:)n<!uls.  (Cicero,  in  Pison(m,  c.  xi.)  Their  lietors  generally 
carried  little  staves  (barilla)  before  them  ;  but  they  occa- 
fiionally  nrmpated  In  Ihunisclve*  iho  fa-ce-^.  (Cin-ro,  A<^rar. 

ii.  .14.)  Tlic  duiunrii  i  tianUi*  woro  two  fitliriT'i,  firsi  I'lfctcl 
in  the  year  43C  a  i  f.  <I.i\.  F.}iit.  Ub  xii.  ;  .N'ieluiiir  s,  H'o- 
minche  (JeMrhichle,  th.  ui.  p.  2?t  >).  Their  duly  «aa  to  col- 
lect, equip,  man,  and  command  the  fleets  of  the  republic 
(Liv.  ix.  30 ;  xl.  18  and  26).  There  were  aUo  other  auum- 
viri  created  for  special  oociuion*. 

DW.\RF  is  a  tealmieal  toru  cinpkqrad  bf  nrdencn 
to  dii>tingui8h  fhiit-tT«ea  vhoH  ImnelMi  pRNcad  mn  doM 


to  the  ground  fn  ni  riilTs  at  ttaadaida  wboM  original 

stfjckis  are  ficveral  feet  in  bsigbt. 

DWARFING  TREES  x\:itur«>,  in  many  respect*,  cm 
he  made  to  deviate  from  lier  orthnary  course  of  procedure, 
ill  order  to  be  subservient  to  the  pur]>o>os  of  men.  In 
nolhmg  is  this  fact  more  apparent  than  in  the  various 
modes  of  dwarflnir  trees. 

The  Uces  of  our  orchards  and  forest«.  for  example,  which 
grow  naturally  to  aconiiderable  aitc^eaii  be  made  to  assume 
all  the  appearances  of  mtori^  uA  an  vhila  only  u  tarn 
foei  liigh ;  a  forest  In  mtntatura  etn  tfiot  be  ereateo,  which 
liiK  II  \iTv  grotesmio  and  rurious  appearance.  Tliore  are 
vai  ioui  luutliiMU  of  producing  this  effect ;  such  as  selectiug 
peculiar  kinds  of  stocks  anil  grnfiins  upon  Ihcm.  For 
example,  if  the  ]H';ir-trec  ho  grafieil  upon  iho  quinro  stock, 
or  the  pennh  w-^m  tlio  plum,  liicir  f,'r>j«  th  is  very  much  re- 
tarded, and  their  ultimate  siie  \%  comparatively  small :  tho 
same  c&'ect  is  produced  upon  all  other  trees  where  there  is 
a  diflereuee  between  the  tiaaoe  of  the  atock  and  that  of 
the  Kionvhich  has  bean  grafted  upon  it;  or  if  dwarf 
Turietiei  be  (grafted  upon  stoeks  of  aaiiiularcaaittotion, 
though  taller  in  p^rowth.  the  fbrmer  will  atfll  retain  their 
ori:,'in;>l  character^  A:;;iin,  if  the  branches  be  Ix  nt,  and  ttu' 
flow  of  tho  Mp  ia  any  way  irapedo<l,  or  if  a  (juantity  <<f  tho 
ftbro»H  root!*  be  cut  away,  and  nourishment  more  spariniily 
supplied  to  the  branches,  we  arrive  at  tho  same  results. 

Sometimes  trees  are  dwarfed  hy  mtv  -i-vert'  pninlni,', 
particularlr  if  this  operation  be  performed  in  summer,  and, 
although  they  evidently  try  for  a  length  of  lime  to  overcome 
this  obstruction  to  their  natural  yet  they  eventually 
uwine  udtrarlM  and  atuntad  habit,  whieh,  «rith  a  little 
eata,  may  be  retuned  Ibr  man^  years.  The  Oiineae  in  par- 
tieular  have  carried  this  practice  to  a  great  extent,  and  they 
ornament  their  fam  iful  i;!irdeii-«  with  raioiulan  fimaliof 
elms,  junipers,  and  oiher  iiniber  trees. 

'I'he  methods  of  flwaifuij;  employc<l  by  the  C  hine-e  are 
the  fulluwing: — young  tieea  ofvarioiH  -iorts  nrr  pUulol  ui 
flat  porcelain  vessels,  and  receive  only  ^o  mnclii  water  as 
b  sutilrient  to  keep  them  alive:  in  a  very  »hort  time  the 
pots  arc  cumitlelaly  fllled  with  roots,  wliich,  being  hemmed 
m  on  all  •idMb  eaunoc  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nu- 
triment, and,  as  «  matter  of  coarse,  the  growth  of  the 
Btetn^and  branches  is  thus  impeded.  The  Chinese  also 
pinch  off  the  cncb»  from  the  younj^  shoot*,  mutilate  the 
raols,  hietT.ite  the  hark,  tic  ilin\n  the  br.inrho,  I'.iidbreak 
mail)'  ihein  half  throuL;ii ;  ui  hhuri,  by  every  means  m 
their  power  they  contrive  to  check  growth,  so  tlmt,  stunted 
and  deformed  by  thc!>e  uieana,  tiie  trees  soon  assume  all 
the  marks  of  age  when  only  two  or  three  feet  high. 

There  is  another  method  of  producing  dwarf  trees,  which 
may  be  termed  accidental :  namelv,  s>«rlecting  dwarf  indi- 
viduals and  obtaining  seed  firom  them.  It  is  well  known 
that  when  the  young  setd  is  fertilised  hy  the  influence  of 
lha  pollen  belonging  to  ita  own  flower,  or  to  the  same  plant 
I  which  it  grows,  the  fhture  prof{eny  so  produced  par- 


takes gencrnlly  in  n  lar^c  dctrrcoof  the  nature  of  the  parent 
from  whicli  il  oni;ni:>U>s.  Now,  if  ^er>l  lie  cmcfulty  ob- 
tained from  a  variety  rather  more  dwai  f  than  usual,  some 
of  the  plants  produced  by  that  seed  wiU  be  .sdmething 
dwarfor  than  thdr  parmts.  The  dwarfcst  individuals anin 
seloeted  for  lead  will  ori^nate  a  race  yet  dtmrfar  tBaa 
themselves;  and  thtis,  with  patianee  and  hy  aucoesaive 
{generations,  a  variety  only  a  few  inches  high  may  be  ob- 
tained finom  a  species  two  or  three  feet  high,  or  oven  higher. 
This  is  the  origin  of  dwarf  roses,  sweet  williams,  dahlias, 
and  otlicr  common  cu!ti\  aled  flowers. 

With  the  exception  of  this  last-mentioned  method,  all 
tho  others,  however  different  they  may  <c«m,  proceed  frojn 
tite  same  principle ;  for  whether  we  graft  upon  stocks  whoie 
tissue  dillers  in  orgaujiatioil  Awn  the  scion,  or  whether  We 
bend  the  branches,  or  eat  or  oon&ne  the  roots,  wo  pvuvsnl 
the  fbn  flow  of  the  aap  In  all  inch  euef^  ami  thoa  Mvmee 
(ho  age  of  puberty  and  bring  on  a  fruit-bearing  itato,  m«B 
plants  have  arrived  at  this  stage  of  existenee,  dl  their 
eiicrj;ies  are  ilirectcd  to  the  fomialion  of  fruit;  hence 
fiircmg  a  tree  itito  :in  early  state  of  fruit-beorinff  is  almost 
sv  tionvmous  with  (iwarfiMK  ii. 

DVrMOHT.  TIMOTHY,  an  eminent  American  Presby- 
terian divine,  was  bom  at  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts, 
May  14,  1752.  From  infancy  he  made  rapid  pro^s.«  in 
gcnorsl  und  acbolastie  learning;  insomuch  that,  at  the  age 
ofaevmlMni  rm  soon  after  taking  tha  degree  of  &  A.  at 
Yale  Collie,  Newhaven.  he  was  appointed  master  of  a 
grarnm.ir-s<liool  in  that  town,  and,  before  he  was  twenty, 
one  of  iho  tutors  of  Vale  Colleec.    Ho  was  licensed  to 

f I  reach  in  1777,  in  wlucli  year,  the  sessions  of  the  college 
laving  been  stopped  by  ihe  war  of  the  Revolution,  ho 
ofierea  his  services  as  a  chaplain  in  the  .\niencan  army. 
The  death  of  bis  fiither  in  tho  fallowing  year  rendered  it 
desirable  that  hn  afaeiuld  return  to  Nortnampton,  and  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  princifNilly  occupied  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  tuition,  flrsi  as  master  of  a  {irivate  seminary,  noxt 
aa  pnsident  of  Yak  CoUam  to  whieh  «fii«a  ha  was  ap* 

fointed  In  ITfs.  He  also  held  dieproibnonhip  of  theolopty. 
Ic  died  January  11,  I  SI  7. 
His  early  life  wa*;  cxtr:"mtly  bborious;  it  is  stated  tlwt 
while  he  kept  school  at  Newhaven  his  time  was  regulnilv 
dividwl:— six  hours  (if  each  day  in  school,  eight  hours  in 
close  and  severe  study,  and  the  remaitiiny  ten  hours  in 
exercise  and  sleep.  (Life,  p.  20.)  Over-exertion  nearly 
brouijht  on  blindness :  from  tlie  age  of  twenty-three  be  was 
continually  subject  to  acute  pain  behind  the  eyes,  and  was 
unable^  Ibr  fhe  space  of  forty  jnM*,  to  read  bnger  than 
fifteen  minutes  in  the  dav.  This  makes  the  extcfot  and 
varioty  of  his  knowledge,  w  hich  was  acquired  almost  entirdy 
throui,'li  the  ear,  tlu'  mute  remarkable;  and  tlie  ■ix>-;en,' 
which  he  acquired  «\er  Ins  mei\tal  powers  by  discipline 
so  complete,  that  he  couM  ilutati'  two  or  tlirec  letters  \.t 
(lifTereril  amanuensci*  at  once,  and  he  seldom  forgot  or  found 
ilitliculty  in  pro  lucing  any  fiict  which  was  once  stored  in 
his  memory.  In  1774  he  resorted  to  a  severe  system  of  ab- 
stinence in  Ibod  and  exerdaCl,  u^lieh  had  nearly  proved 
fatal.  He  raooveired  a  vigovoaa  ilato  of  health,  chiefly  by 
rettvning  to  a  daily  eoniae  of  fltrong  emieisew  tuid  die 
benefit  thus  derived  led  htm  in  after-lilh  to  devote  bis 
recreations  regularly  to  a  scries  of  excursions,  of  whieh  we 
have  the  fruits  in  his  *  Travels  in  New  England  and  New 
York,'  4  vols.,  8vo..  182.1.  These  contain  a  great  quantity 
of  niioriraiion,  statistical,  ic.pograpliical,  and  historical, 
which,  considering  Dr.  Ihright's  mental  habits  and  oppor- 
tunities, thcro  is  every  rcasim  to  presume  accurate:  the 
stati-Ktics  of  course  have  long  ceased  to  represent  the  prcaeat 
condition  of  the  countrv.  The  hbrtorkal  pHTta,  oapoeially 
thoaa  rebiting  to  the  Indian  histeiT,  minnM%  and  vatftxa^ 
are  of  mueh  ratereaL  Dr.  Dwishtii  chief  wont  howwver  is 
*  Theology  explained  and  defended  in  a  Scries  of  Scrmonv' 
3  vols.,  Svo.  It  is  a  course  of  1 73  lectures,  delivered  by 
him  as  profess  ir  of  divinity  on  thi-  Sumlays  in  tertn-time, 
m  as  to  occupy  about  four  yeais.  Hi*  method  of  preriehing 
was  from  vcr>  concise  notes  or  heads,  bis  eyes  mt  per 
mitting  him  to  undergo  the  labour  of  wrilinz ;  so  that  this 

voluminous  body  of  aiviaity  Was  not  eomroitt«d  to  ' 

till  1805,  in  which  vcar  ho  was pRTVidad  witb  an 
at  the  expense  of  the  college 

Two  more  vDlunaa  of  bia  aennona.  fUtf-nine  in  i 
were  puMtshed  In  1997.  and  the  editor  Inthaatea  tYmt  ha 
has  more  behind.  Tliese  contain  several  addns^ed  by  h'.m 
annually,  according  to  collego  custom,  as  president,  to  the 
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cuididitea  tax  fhe  (Icgrpc  of  B.  A.,  wUdt  will  be  md  vith 

irtcreit.  Dr.  Dwignt  is  kaid  to  have  been  eminently  a 
useful  and  cflfcctivc  as  well  as  a  learned  preacher,  and  his 
life  bore  witness  to  tlu>  i'IIl>-ur,v  oi'  bis  OWD  belwlL  (Life, 
fjrefixeil  to  Ms  '  Tlwilo^y  Jixj  /"inpd.') 

DWINA,  tlic  liir^'osl  nvtr  thnl  falls  into  the  Wliite  Sea. 
and  the  seventh  wiih  regard  to  length  in  the  Russian  do- 
minions, orif>inatcjt  in  the  conHuenco  of  two  siiiallLT  ri\  t-r^t, 
tae  Sukhoha  and  Yug,  near  Vcliki'Uftatiug,  in  60°  46'  N. 
lat,  aad  46"  SO'  E.  long.  Tho  Sukhoria,  a  considetabla 
aiteanw  which  flowa  out  of  lAk«  Goubiaskii  or  Kuhao,  and 
runs  in  a  very  tortuon*  dbeetion  through  the  aouth-western 
parts  of  till'  ^o\ornmont  of  Vologda,  descri!>es  a  course, 
nlong  the  uhulc  of  which  it  is  navigable,  of  about  1H:>  miles 
between  that  lake  and  tho  junction  with  tin;  Yu^'.  Tlie 
Yug,  (lowing  down  from  a  morass  on  the  uortiiura  range  of 
the  Volga  mountains,  at  the  southernmost  point  of  the  same 
povcrnTOcnt,  and  in  the  earlj'  part  of  its  course  washing  the 
wnlU  of  NikoUk  in  its  progress  uurthvvards  to  itsoouJlucnce 
with  the  Sttkhoria*  baa  a  WoflAh  of  about  24S  mika.  Thaaa 
two  riven  unite  bek>w  V«iki*UHtlag  and  the  river  is 
thenceforward  denominated  the  Dwina.    Tlie  Dwina  pur- 
sues in  general  a  north-westerly  direction  through  tho  wost- 
cni  (listricis  of  tho  gnr^rnment  of  Vologda,  becomes  navi- 
^  liile  Id'foie  it  quits  them,  traverses  tho  south-western  part 
oi  \hv-  <:;(>serniiu  iu  of  Arrhangel,  atul  i!is(!har^fs  its  waters 
through  fi\  o  arro«  below  the  town  of  Archangel  into  the 
bay  iif  Duiii-tkaya,  in  tho  ^Vhite  Sea.    Its  length  in  a 
straight  line  from  its  source  to  it's  mouth  is  about  3 12  miles, 
but,  including  its  windings,  it  is  estimated  at  about  736 
tnika.  It  ia  navigable  tarn  tha  doN  of  April  to  the  flnt 
week  in  Novamber  for  a  diitaiira  of  about  S40  nilfla.  Tt 
generally  flows  between  high  bonk.'^,  and  is  on  an  average 
fi-om  .'*00  to  600  feet  in  \vi(fth;  ai  Archsmgel  thi^  width  is 
inrrea-e'l  to  four  miles.     (Soon  after  it  has  received  the 
Pinega  on  its  nghl  bunk,  il  farms  a  number  of  islands,  which 
nxtend  to  its  mouth.    Its  chief  tributaries  are,  on  it^  ri^ht 
bank,  tho  Vouilsheyda  or  Vitshayda,  the  soum>  of  which  is 
on  the  declivity  of  the  Vactdiotttri  lanm  of  thi:  Ural  moun* 
fains,  not  far  (torn  ibo  Mmreei  of  the  Fetshora :  this  river 
has  numerous  beDdi»  and  fiilla  into  the  Dwina  near  Kcr- 
ahenskn,  in  the  eentM  of  die  government  of  Vologda,  from 
which  point  the  Dwina  beoomes  naviptble ;  and  the  Finego, 
in  the  south-western  part  of  the  government  of  Archangel, 
which  bee  jiues  naviirable  for  a  distance  of  about  70  miles 
from  I'ltieg  ilownw.irds,  and  after  ii  rours<>  of  about  190 
miles,  du»ctiarges  its  waters  into  lite  Dwiua  a  lutle  above 
the  town  of  Kholmogory.    On  its  left  bank  the  Dwina  re- 
ceives the  Voga,  which  is  navi£;able  for  about  75  miles,  and 
joins  the  Dwina  above  Poinskoi,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  and  the  Yamaa,  a  river  navipbu  fbr  about  90 
nltefl,  wMeh  haa  its  oonliuence  with  the  Dwina  about  36 
miles  above  Vil«k  in  the  same  government.    The  tides  of 
l!ie  D«  ina  are  i>crccptible  nearly  30  miles  above  Archangel. 
Tlic  basin  of  tlie  river  occupies  an  area  of  about  1'2.1,'JiK) 
Sfjiiare  mik^;  the  bed  is  geiienilly  of  day,  covered  with  a 
thm  Ui>  er  of  sand.    It  abovinds  in  fish. 

DYEING  is  the  art  of  stamin^  textile  substance  with 
petmanODt  eelours.  To  cover  their  surfaces  with  colouring 
nattera  removable  bjr  abtaaioa  would  be  to  apply  a  pig- 
ment rather  than  t»  eonnBunieate  a  dye.  Dye-stuflTs  can 
penetrate  the  minute  poraa  of  vegatahleand  aninuU  Abiea 
only  when  presented  to  thetn  in  a  atate  of  solution,  and 
the>- can  constitute  fast  colours  only  by  passing  afJerwards 
iritrt  the  state  of  insoluble  compounds.  Dyeing  thus  appears 
lo  l>e  altogether  a  chemical  process,  and  to  require  fur  it« 
due  explanation  and  practice  an  acquaititanw  with  the  pro- 
perties of  the  elemeotary  bodies,  and  the  lnws  which  rcgu 
we  their  combinations.  It  is  true  that  many  opcratiom»  uf 
Hbm,  aa  of  other  chemical  arts,  have  been  pracitsed  limm  the 
moat  antimit  ^am,  long  before  any  iuat  views  were  enter- 
tained of  the  nntnre  of  uie  chances  that  took  place.  Man- 
kind. e<pKill  i  l  'lie  rudest  ana  most  refined  state,  have 
always  ^oii  r  ixraiify  tho  love  of  distinction  bv  staining 
their  <lress,  in  t  iic^  eveti  ilieir  skin,  with  gaudy  rob, urs. 
Moses  i|M.'ak»  of  raimtiut  dywl  blue,  and  purple,  and  s- arlet, 
and  of  sheen-skins  dycil  r«l ;  circumstances  wbnh  iudiiati' 
no  small  degree  of  tinctorial  skiU.  Ue  enjoins  purple 
stuffs  for  the  worka  of  the  labemaele  and  the  ^lestmenta  of 
the  high  priest. 

In  the  artiele  Calico  Prixtinc.  we  have  shown  from 
Pliny  that  the  nnlient  Egyptiane  eultivaled  (hat  art  with 
nc  dezrec  of  scientific  tneeiiioii.  ttnoa  tho!7hi)ow  the  we 


of  mordanta,  or  of  thoao  aobelanees  wMeh.  thoiig;h  they 

may  impart  no  colour  themselves,  yet  enable  \\liii»i  robes 
(Candida  rrla)  to  ab-<<jrb  colouritv.;  drug*  (col'irnn  snrben- 
tibtu  mrdirdineri/i.'i).  Tyre,  lunve\er,  was  the  nati.in  of 
antiqtjity  which  mailu  dywiiig  its  chief  occupation  and  tho 
staph;  of  its  rommerce.  There  is  little  doubt  that  purple,  the 
-saererl  symbol  of  royal  and  aaoerdotal  dignity,  was  a  colour 
discovered  in  that  city,  and  that  it  contributed  to  itj« 
opulence  and  grandeur.  Homer  marka  the  value  as  well 
as  antiquity  of  thi:>  dye,  bv  describing  hia  henaa  at  arrayc<l 
in  purple  robes.  Purple  habits  are  mentioned  among  iliu 
presents  made  to  Gideon  by  the  Israelites  from  the  spoils 
of  tlie  kin|^  of  Midian. 

The  juice  employed  for  communicating  ihii  dye  wa.s 
obtained  from  two  ditferetil  kinds  of  shell-fiiih,  dejcribv-d 
by  Fliny  under  the  names  of  purpura  and  buccinim; 
and  was  extracted  from  a  small  vcs.sel,  or  sac,  in  their 
throats  to  the  amount  of  only  one  drop  from  each  ani- 
mal. A  darker  and  inferior  colour  was  also  procured  hj 
cmahing  the  whole  sidMtaiico  of  the  buocimim.  A  ecrtni]; 
quantity  of  the  juice  eolleeted  fhim  a  vast  number  of  shdla 
being  treated  with  sea-salt,  was  allowed  to  ripen  for  three 
days ;  after  which  it  was  diluted  with  live  times  it.s  bulk  of 
water,  kept  at  a  moderate  heat  for  six  days  niKre,  ooco-sion- 
ally  skimmed  to  s*eparnto  the  aiunial  tneniliranes,  and  when 
thus  clarified  was  a)>plied  directly  as  ii  dy  e  to  w  lute  wool, 
previously  prepared  for  tliis  purpose  by  tho  action  of  lime- 
water,  or  or  a  species  of  lichen  calle<l  fucus.  Two  opera- 
tiona  wen  lequmte  to  communicate  the  finest  Tynan  purple; 
the  int  cPPBitad  in  plunging  the  wool  into  the  juice  of 
tha  Nipm;  O*  wcMmd,  into  U»t  of  the  buccinunu  FiHy 
diaehmt  of  wool  required  one  hundred  of  the  former  liriuor, 
and  two  hundred  of  the  latter.  Sometimes  a  preliminary 
tint  was  given  with  coocusi,  the  kernies  of  (he  present  day, 
and  the  cloth  received  merely  a  finish  fnim  the  precious 
atiimal  juii  tr.  The  coluur*,  though  probably  tiot  nearly  "-o 
l->nlliant  as  tlio^^  jirotlucible  by  our  cochineal,  <vi'm  to  have 
been  very  durable,  for  Plutarch  says,  in  his  Lt/e  of  Aiex- 
under,  (chap.  36),  that  the  Greeks  found  in  the  treasury  of 
the  king  of  Penia  a  large  auanUl;  of  purple  cloth,  which 
was  as  beautilhl  as  at  flrtt,  though  it  was  190  years  old.* 

Tho  difficulty  of  collecting  the  purple  Juioe,  and  tho 
tedious  complication  of  the  dyeing  process,  made  the  purple 
wool  of  Tyre  so  expensive  at  Rome  that  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  a  pound  of  it  cost  nearly  30/.  of  our  money.*  Not- 
wiliisfanding  this  enormous  price,  such  was  the  wealth 
accumulated  m  that  capital,  that  many  of  iii>  leading 
citizens  decorated  themselves  in  i>urp!e  attire,  till  the 
emperors  arrogated  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  wearing 
purple,  and  prohibited  its  use  to  every  other  person.  This 
prohibition  operated  so  much  to  diaoourue  thii  curious  art 
as  eventnattr  to  oeeaMon  ita  extinetion,  mat  in  the  western 
and  then  in 'the  eastern  empire,  where,  however,  it  existed 
in  cert-ain  iinp«rial  manufhctories  till  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. 

Dyeing  was  little  eulti\  ated  in  antientGrecc« ;  tho  people 
of  Athens  wore  generally  woollen  dresses  of  the  natural 
colour.  But  the  Komani^  in\ist  have  hestowt'd  some  pnins 
upon  this  art  In  the  games  of  the  circus  parties  wore  dis- 
tinguished by  colours.  Four  of  these  are  dcscnbcii  by 
Pliny,  the  green,  the  orange,  tho  gn-y,  and  the  white. 
The  following  ingmdieiili  were  used  by  their  dyers.  A 
crude  native  alum  mtxiad  with  copperas,  copperaa  ttaelf, 
blue  vitriol,  alkanct.  lichen  rocoUus,  or  archil,  broom,  mad- 
der, woad,  nut-galls,  tho  seeds  of  pomegranate,  and  of  an 
Egvptian  acacia. 

6age,  (Jolo,  Plumier,  Reaumur,  and  Duhamcl  have 
sc^-erally  made  researches  ooncermng  the  colouring  juices 
of  shell-fish  caught  on  various  shores  of  the  ocean,  and 
have  8ucceedc<l  in  forming  a  purplo  dye,  but  they  found  it 
much  inferior  to  that  fumislica  T?y  other  means.  The  juieu 
of  the  bwcinura  Is  at  first  w  lute ;  it  becomes  by  exposure 
to  air  of  a  yellowish  green  bordering  on  blue;  it  oflcrwanls 
re<ldcns.  and  finally  changes  to  a  deep  purplo  of  consider- 
able vivacity.  Tliese  cireumAtanees  coincide  with  th«  mi- 
nute description  of  the  manner  of  catching  tlie  pnrple-dyo 

•  '  .\  mnnj  imImit  thtnfi.  ynryW  at  Hrrnilon*  (?)  to  the  nreoiint  tt 

flv*  ihoii»»ud  t«l«ol«.'  ( I'lnturelr*  I.iVM,  imnUMwl  Iw  UnjtliotoK,  W  imnw" 
hi.n'>r<Ham.  ««l|.v.,  P  a-W.)   Il«r«c  «l*bnlwtlMLanai»»  *f  *• 
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sluH-nsh  wliirh  v.o  pnscosa  la  the  work  of  an  PVP-wiftK-s?, 
■Eudoria  Ma(  rcmli'  lui-^  a,  daiiKhttr  of  the  Kniporor  Ctni- 
staniine  Vlll.,  v.  ho  Iim  i|  in  the  rtevrnlh  cfnhsrv. 

The  mij<l('r:i5  rilitniu-:-!  fr^im  ilic  Ni'vv  W-.-i il  scrcfal 
«ljre-drugs  unknown  to  the  antients;  nudj  as  cochiiipal. 
auereitron,  Brazil  wood,  logwood,  annatto ;  and  Ihcj  have 
dticwvred  ibe  art  of  osittg  indigo  ai  A  dye,  which  the 
Roaaans  knew  only  aa  a  pleniMit.  Bat  the  vaat  superiority 
of  our  drcs  oTbr  moms  of  fbrmcr  tiniea  tatfat  be  aacribad 
principafly  to  the  ctnploymfiit  of  pure  ahial  mA  aahitloii 
of  (in  as  mill  Inn:  ,  oitlior  alone  or  inixo<)  with  other  bases  : 
siibstanoos*  «)iu  h  <  i\<-  u<  our  wrtimon  dye-stuff*  rvinarkabie 
depth,  duroliiliiy,  uul  hi-iiL-  Another  improfcinenf  in 
dyeiniT  of  more  reoeni  dale  is  the  Hpplication  to  textile  siih- 
stanceit  of  motallie  compounds,  such  aa  Fmaaiail  blue, 
chri>mo  yellow,  inait;^ncw  brown,  &c. 

Indi<ro,  the  innoxious  and  beautiful  product  of  an  interest- 
ing tribe  of  trot^eal  pUnta,  which  ia  adqited  to  form  the 
most  iisaful  and  sabstantld  of  all  drea,  waa  aetually  de- 
nounced a^  a  dani^crous  drug,  and  foriiidden  to  be  used,  by 
our  |>arliurocnt  in  the  rcii^n  of  Queen  Elixabcth.  Ati  n« 
A.L-  I  ti-ed  authorizir^  < m-hcra  to  burn  both  it  and  lo^' 
wood  in  evetT  dvo-!ii  \i-i^  wln  re  they  eoUld  be  found.  Tins 
!ict  remained  ill' la  II  r.:ie  till  ilio  titnc  of  Charles  II.  ;  that 
IB,  ftir  a  yrciit  pari  of  a  iciiiury.  A  foreigner  tnighl  have 
aupi  osed  thai  tiio  le^inlators  of  England  entertained  such 
RR  nlfectiou  for  lUeir  native  wood,  with  whioh  thair  naked 
airea  uoed  to  djro  their  skiiu  in  thii  old  timaa,  that  they 
would  allow  Ho  autlaiidlah  drtiK  to  eoiae  in  eompetitioii 
with  it.  A  maSl  histrttetive  book  Might  be  Written  fllna- 
trative  rf  the  evils  inflxtorl  u;  mi  Jttt<,  fTKiiiiiP.irftiri'S  and 
ciiMUiiOrce,  in  consC<|ucin-c'  of  thi:  iguMrance  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  Dclaval  made  many  ingenious  experiments  to  prove 
that  tlio  piirtivIcK  of  dye-stuffs  jmscss  no  power  of  reflecting 
itgUt*  and  that  lh(>n^f<>re  when  viewed  upon  a  dark  ground 
tney  all  appear  black,  whatevef  colour  they  mar  exhibit 
whan  Men  by  light  traoamitted  through  them.  Ao  hence 
inferred  that  the  dilTerenoa  of  eotoutanown  by  dyed  clotbii 
is  owing  to  the  white  li^ht  which  is  reflected  ttom  the  textile 
fibres  being  dei  ounwt.^ed  in  its  passage  through  the  super- 
induced coLurtng  5  >ii  rii  k  -i.  think  it  ni  tre  than  pro- 
bable that  thi»  conclusion  is  iu  some  respects  incorrect,  and 
tluit  the  aluminous,  iron,  and  tin  bases  form  combinations 
with  (he-stuffs  which  are  capable  of  reflecting  light,  in- 
depandient  of  tlie  reflection  from  the  flbro  Itself.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  however  that  this  latter  reflected  light  add» 
greatly  to  the  brightnetw  of  the  tints,  and  that  the  Whiter 
the  textile  substauce  is  the  better  ay«  it  Will,  generally 
speaking,  ivecivc.  It  ia  far  fbia  fWaoB  that  aOOtiring  or 
iKi'.a  luui;     t!u!  Muffs  is  tttuaBy  fcaaeribed  aa  ftfaiMess 

jiiwUminiii y  tn  [l^'lng. 

Bergman  apjiv  u a  lo  have  been  the  fu>i  wlia  referred  t  i 
(lioiniral  atlinilics  the  phenomena  of  dyeing.  Having 
plunge  1  wool  and  silk  into  two  separate  vessels,  containing 
.sulution  of  iiuligo  in  aulphuric  acid  diluted  with  a  great 
deal  of  water.  ItoobaarV'eu  that  the  wool  abstracted  much 
of  the  colouring  tmatter,  and  took  a  deep  blue  tint,  but  that 
the  silk  Wiu  hardly  changed.  He  ascribed  tUa  dfflbrentSe 
to  the  greater  afTniity  subsisting  between  the  particles  of 
fiulphafo  of  irJigo  and  m wd,  than  between  these  and  silk  ; 
and  he  jnliuuoii  iliut  ilif  uffmi'.)  uT  itio  wimjI  is  sultiriently 
energetic  lo  reader  Jie  solutiun  ciiii  ui  li  ^s  by  attracting  the 
whole  of  tiie  indigo,  while  that  ol  ihc  silk  can  separate  only 
a  little  of  it.  He  thenoo  coucludcd  that  dyes  owed  both 
their  pennanaiwa  and  tlieir  depth  to  the  intenailyt^  that 
attractive  force. 

^  We  haTo  therelhre  to  oonaider  in  dyeing  the  plav  of  aflini- 
tiea  between  the  liquid  medium  in  which  tho  dye  is  dis- 
aolTad  and  the  fibrous  substance  to  be  dvcd,   When  Wool 

is  plungo<l  in  a  bnth  i^jnianiiiit,'  cochineal,  tiu  t.ii-,  and  salt 
uf  tin,  il  rt'uiliiy  assumca  a  buuuiil'ul  scarlet  liuc,  but  when 
cotton  is  subjected  to  the  same  laSh  it  receives  only  a 
feeble  pink  tmgc.  Dufay  took  a  niece  of  clotli  woVeii  of 
woollen  war))  and  cotton  wcf^  and  having  exposed  it  to  the 
fulling-mill  in  order  that  both  kinds  «f  fibres  niiglit  receive 
tlio  same  treatment,  he  then  .sul)jvc;(.:d  it  lo  the  scarlet  djc ; 
be  Anmd  that  the  wooUtD  ilueada  bwatne  of  a  vivid  r'crl, 
whila  the  cotton  continued  while.  By  studying  these  ilif- 
ferences  of  affinity,  and  by  varying  the  preparations  and 
processes,  with  the  same  or  dtd'ereut  dyc-stufls,  wc  niav 
obtain  tm  in<k-rinito  varietf  of  colevn  of  variab]*  lelidit'y 
and  depth  of  shade. 


Dy^-»tu(ft,  whether  of  ti^fetable  or  atiimal  origin,  though 
snsfpptible  of  solution  in  water,  and,  in  this  state,  of  penc- 
il niin^  the  pores  of  flbroiis  bwlie^,  seldom  poMess  alune  the 
power  of  fixiii:^' till  ir  (  .irtirlcs  v  <lMr  i^il\  ri>  1  i  l>f  c;!]  uhlo 
of  resisting  the  action  of  watei',  light,  and  air.  Tor  this 
purjinse  thcT  require  to  be  aided  by  another  class  of  bodies^ 
already  alluded  to,  t»hich  bwlies  may  not  possess  any  f  olour 
in  thetnselTet,  but  serve  in  (his  case  merely  as  a  bond  of 
dnioii  between  the  dye  and  the  aabatanee  ta  be  dved. 
These  bodfoa  were  bupposed,  in  the  inlkney  of  the  art,  to 
seiie  the  fibres  by  an  itgency  analogous  to  thnt  of  t!ie  teeth 
of  anitnals,  iitid'  were  hent-e  railed  mordants,  from  the 
Lai  in  verb  m  rrAv  '\  in  bite.  However  preposterous  this 
compiiri'iin  ir.  iimw  kiumti  lo  t hp  term  wrived  lirotn  it 
has  iTiiincd  snch  n  f'ii>lin£;  ifi  the  hin^'uuge  of  the  dyar  thM 
all  writers  upon  his  art  are  comi^lltNl  to  ndnpt  it. 

Morflants  may  be  regarded,  in  gent  rul,  nut  only  flxinc 
but  also  occasionally  modifying  the  dye,  by  fortning  witS 
the' colouring  partlMel  att  ifltMlable  eompotnid,  wbieli  ia 
deposited  w!ih:n  ihft  textile  Sbres.  8ii«h  dMe  as  af« 
mpablo  of  pas-inK  fr'tm  the  soluble  !n!<t  the  ttfsolnble  stste. 
ami  f'f  thus  becoming  pertnanent,  wifhout  the  addition  of 
n  innrdanf,  have  bwn  called  substatifive,  and  all  the  other* 
have  been  r-allt-d  arijci'tivc  rtilonr*.  Indigo  ,ind  tannin  ore 
perh.nps  the  on  if  d)es  of  organic  origin  to  which  the  title 
substantive  con  do  applied,  and  ercn  they  probably  are  so 
nlftwl  by  atmospheric  oxygen,  in  their  flxatton  Upon  staffk, 
as  to  fona  iln  Meeptlott  to  the  true  theory  trf  fflrnnants. 

Motdaltta  are  of  priaaty  ilnportahee  in  dyeing;  they 
eirable  ua  til  Vflty  flie  «o1onn  Mflloftt  hidaftnitely  with  the 
sfinii;  dye,  lo  tncrcTi>*  fbrir  httfre,  and  to  give  thedi  a 
(hirability  Which  fliey  otherwise  could  not  possess.  A 
mordant  is  not  ahvavs  a  simple  agent,  but  in  the  miTfure 
of  which  ft  consKts  vnrinns  minpounds  tnav  he  formed,  so 
that  the  substanco"!  may  n:it  ad  dirtTtly,  hwt  through  a 
series  of  transformations.  The  China  blue  process  [CALiod 
pRttrrtfro]  affords  a  fine  illustration  of  this  truth.  Sottw- 
times  die  mordant  i>  mixed  with  the  «olouHi^  ttrnttera. 
sonetintea  it  la  tlpplied  by  itself  first  ef  all  to  flw  tltiir, 
and  8l  others  both  these  methods  ate  conjoined.  We  may 
dyo  successively  with  Htjuors  which  contain  diff^nt  sub- 
stances, wliirh  will  act  differenflv  according  to  ilic  <iitTerent 
mordants  Mu-cfssivcly  tmployea.  One  solntum  will  ptre 
np  its  bu-^^^?  to  I'!  ^i  iff  <inly  vhcii  nid.'d  by  hcit  ;  aimihcr 
arts  belter  and  inure  uniformly  when  cold,  though  this  is 
a  rarer  case. 

When  a  mordant  consista  of  a  chanMable  metallle  oxide, 
as  of  iron  or  tin,  unless  great  nieety  be  oaad  id  ila  appli- 
cation, either  no  effect  or  an  ittjnriotis  one  may  ba  produeetl 
upon  the  dye.  All  these  drcu instances  prove  noW  no«?«l- 
sary  it  Is  fi>r  tlic  dyer  \<>  bo  lb(irinighly  tersod  in  ebcmiVTl 
science.  Eacli  of  the  grcu  dye-works  in  Alsace.  relcUraied 
fur  the  beauty  and  fixity  nf  their  colour^,  is  Snncrnifended  in 
tho  laboratory  de^oirtmetit  by  a  gentleman  wno  lias  studied 
chemistry  for  two  or  more  sessions  in  the  universities  of 
Paris  or  some  other  cmhiont  schools.  The  numerous  com- 
plaints which  for  some  time  back  linre  been  made  in  foreign 
markets  of  tho  fugitiveoeaa  of  otir  ealieo,  but  especially  of 
our  cloth  dyes,  ought  to  tiret  tfa6  attention  «f  tntf  great 
nianuf.K  luieis  and  merchants  on  this  important  desidei^ 
tuin,  ami  fu  leid  them  to  supply  it  bjconsulting  quulifled 
peisiins  as  ui  the  best  meaits  (u  iBiprvflUg  thia  gnaibrancli 
of  national  industry. 

The  first  principle  of'  dyeing  fa^t  coUntr?,  ^c  have  jeen, 
consists  in  causing  the  colouring'  ;natter  to  undergo  such  a 
change,  when  deposited  upon  the  wfinl  ttr  other  stuffs,  as  to 
become  insoluble  in  the  Uquor  of  the  dye-bath.  The  inatw 
powerfully  it  rosiata  the  aetitMt  of  0lher  external  agvnta,  the 
more  solid  or  durable  is  the  dye.  Generally  meaking,  • 
piece  of  well-dvcd  doth  should  not  he  fnnterialty  nffeeted 
by  hot  waiei.  liy  soap  and  water,  by  e5.pr<ure  to  nir  and 
lii{hf,  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  even  %  very  diln'c  a(|ii#fni» 
chlorine. 

In  the  following  details  concerning  the  art  of  dyeing  we 
shall  consider  ptiiicipally  ite  application  to  wool  and  silk, 
having  already  treated,  in  the  article  Calito  PtttNTiNO,  of 
w  hat  IS  peculiar  to  cotton  and  linen. 

Tlie  operations  to  whieb  wool  and  silk  are  sotyected  m- 
paralory  tobeinjj  dyed  at*  Intended,  !,  to  separate  renaHl 
foreign  matters  from  the  anitml  fibre;  2,  t<t  render  it  more 
apt  to  unite  with  such  colouring  particles  as  the  dver  wishes 
to  fix  upon  it,  :is  Ills.)  to  take  therefrom  a  nioTc  lively  atnl 
ogaHiublo  tint,  us  well  as  to  bo  less  liable  to  soil  in  U9i> 
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The  matto-s  forclpfn  U  the  fibre  me  Mtbor  tuck  oa  w«  natu- 
nUv  U!>»<jc-i:Uccl  witli  it  during  it*  production  by  the  {uiimol, 
such  OA  hav*  beau  addwl  to  it  in  tfae«piaoing  and  weaving 
operatioD*,  or  audi  aa  hiivo  been  amdentally  appliod. 

Silk  i^.  scDnrud  by  mesiiis  of  li.iiliiii.'  in  and  watw, 
wliuii.l)\  it  L->  I'n'i'd  from  .1  varnish  uiiiii'  ii  cil}  callcfl  gum, 
Tl»l»  I'-ttn-^iiU  of  ail  ;i/i:U/rd  i-uiiiiHiUii(i,  uliu  h  m;i)  lie  pa- 
ra;!. I  111  a  ut'luti!ioLi>  loiin  by  w«ding  Uu-  liot  water  satu- 
r;i A  1  will)  It.  It  consiitult's  about  a  fourtli  part  of  tlie 
^^l;^;!u  of  mo«t  raw  silkis  and  oontaina  a  httlo  coluurinK 
msMt-t  uf  an  uranse  or  yellow  bu«.  When  kilk  in  ruquiriui 
to  bu  oxtnuiMly  wnits,  «ilh«r  to  bo  mvao  ia  that  Mativ  «f 
to  recetva  th*  orightoKt  and  pumt  dyaa,  it  should  1m»  ex- 
puM-d  to  tha  action  of  humid  •uluhurous  acid.  [Sulphuka- 
Tioy.)  For  dark  dyes,  Mk  neeii  not  be  sc^^ured  ut  M,  in 
which  ca*o  ii  jiii  M'rsu.s  its  whole  weight.  WimI  u>  first 
waslied  at  ruiiiiiii^;  water  in  <f|iarato  its  cour!>i;r  iiiiininiies ; 
it  i-.  thun  di'imved  of  it*  Uhik  (a  kpci  ica  uf  anmial  suap 
sv^rittcd  from  the  skin  of  the  !<l>ci;p)  eitltcr  by  tlu3  ai'tiuu  uf 
•inmuiiiacul  urine,  by  soap  and  water,  or  by  a  weak  I>u  uf 
carbonala  of  aoda.  Common  wool:*  luw  in  this  way  from 
20  to  iO  pvocnt.  of  thfir  weight,  and  Merino  tvouk  »till 
mora.  Tooy  receivo  thiur  final  blcadung  by  tba  Ahum  of 
baminff  sulphur,  or  by  Bqucou»  i^ulphunms  uid. 

Wools  prcMnt  remarkable  diflcrene.  s  i;i  ilu  ir  aptitude  of 
combining  with  dye-iitu<T<i,  which  depend  ujion  tlic  dilk-nnt 
atruclurc  of  \hf  iiiibrii  atnjn»  of  tlie  lilanu'iits.  f  Uren  Phi- 
hixftphy  iif  Manii/iu  tiiif.^.  p.  'Jl.)  The  culjuring  partiu-lo* 
sfi'iii  to  insiiiuatu  thfiUM-h c's  at  tlu-m;  pore*  with  ginati-r  or 
Icai  tardity,  ami  to  bo  retaiiu'd  with  greater  or  leis  force, 
noiurding  to  tho  magnitude  and  form  of  the  oriOce*.  This 
diOereiK'u  in  dyrin;^.  therefore,  u  not  due  to  tbe  repuUive 
action  of  fatty  iiiaiicT,  haa  bflsn  ooouBOply  cuppoged, 
lance  it  aliU  wiata  in  wqol  even  wlMaMwypailide  of  gr^we 
haa  been  femoved  from  it  by  alcohol  and  tether.  A  brun 
boil  is  oflen  lud  recourse  to,  in  t^rder  lo  makf  woul  taki  liio 
d>c  more  readily  anduoually;  but  a  liut  i  w  c.iniauuag  diiu- 
hiJf  per  riMlt.  of  cr)  >-l  ,11 1/1  1  arh  iMati.- ulMida  aiijV*(.!t.->  much 
b«'tter.  Whet)  licati.ii  la  the  iLiupcraturi!  of  J  Jo  or  Jao° 
I'alir.,  four  jiarts  of  "util  nhould  Ik;  iraiuersed  111  tliiU  liquor, 
and  turned  about  for  half  an  lu,ui:  Jlw  Wool  receive*  a  faint 
yollovish  liol  fima  tlii»  bath,  but  it  tpecdily  bocowea  whito 
on  expoaure  toair.inr  it  may  he  wiii|fln*d  at  enoe  by  paaaing 
it  through  tepid  vator  mntMBiag  a  vmy  amall  quantity  uf 
muiintic  acid.  Tha  yeUov  eolonr  it  moat  probably  occa- 
afaHMd  by  the  reaelion  of  the  lulpbur  and  iron  rootamad  io 
the  wool 

Accor  imy  to  the  uijicrimcm*  of  Tiwiiurd  and  Roard, 
alum  cumbinc<»  with  wool  in  tiio  ktatc  of  a  ^alt,  without  m-- 
p.tration  of  its  acid  >.oni>titueul.  Wool  boiled  with  a  solu- 
tion of  tartar  du  iiupoitie!)  a  portion  of  it  completely;  tome 
of  the  acid  and  a  litibt  of  tb«  taftfr  opuUmuo  with  thti  wool, 
while  a  nwtial  tartrate  of  potaah  ientaiQa  in  tlio  bath.  1  his 
iaet  ia  iotarartiiig  in  letewce  to  tb*  acarint  dwb  iheving 
the  important  put  vhkh  tartaria  aeid  hera  penbrau. 

Tinc^ria]  colours  are  eitlier  simple  or  cumi>ound.  Ttu; 
simple  are  black;  brown,  or  dun;  blue;  yellow;  and  rod;  tiiu 
coiapoui:-!  :u I.  j^ray ;  purple;  ^ic  i,:  Lyraii^;c;  and  utliL-r  nu- 
merous mudificalioiia,  all  produi  iJiic  \>\  tlic  uiiMurc  uf  *iin- 
plc  colours.  Wu  bliall  treat  In  i.  1  i  1  jiI  v  /ViitA  and  f/rotcn, 
to  >.up])ly  on  ooUMHOU  in  tlie  previous  part  of  the  '  Cych- 

pcedia.'  The  otlMr  ^wa  will  faa  HmmiA  in  thair  aqiha- 
betieal  olacai. 

JBteefc— If  m  afply  to  •  vhita  alaff  Uu^  red.  and  yellow, 
in  cfirttiu  fHfortiooa,  the  raenlting  aoiour  will  he  Uaelu 
IVoeaediDg  on  this  principle.  Father  Castel  asserted  that  19 

paitaof  blue,  J  of  red,  aud  3  uf  niIIow  will  prtnliicL'  a  per- 
net  black  ;  but  in  makuig  tins  ntuiciucnt  he  was  lullucncL-d 
rather  by  theoretical  than  practical  c<iutadi'iatjon!^.  In  fad 
he  has  afforded  us  no  means  of  procuring  I  hoe  »iiiiple  co- 
lours in  an  ab»olute  state.  It  ia  undoubieilly  true,  howuver, 
that  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  employed  in  adequate  quantities, 
win  {vodnea  Uaflk:  because  they  will  together  abierii,  or 
obetrnAt  the  WMige  of  all  oolound  light,  or,  ip  otbwimdi^ 
earn*  tta  total  pdvati0a,wha«oeblaokoeaB  mnatroiuli;  n 
wm  suiqpose  a  piece  of  cloth,  to  whieb  these  thn^c  colours 
have  been  communicated,  but  not  in  such  proiuirtions  as  lo 
produce  a  pure  black,  we  shall  have  a  tint  corresimndini;  to 
liic  c.iKiur  that  ie  in  excess  ;  as,  for  example,  a  bim.-,  \iolel, 
rvtl,  or  ^Tccnish  O/.irk  ;  aud  with  paler  tintowediaU  htve  a 
bliiijsli,  \iide1,  red,  or  grucnihh  gray. 

Gall-nuts,  aod  a  salt  of  iron,  so  generally  oapVoyed  for  ibe 
Mack  dye,  give  merdy  a  nolat  orgnenish  gny»  and  nam  a 


pure  black,  na  pyiolignttaof  iian»  vhiah  0oatain«  a  biowa 
empyreamatin  mattar,  ooeaaiani  abrowDinelinbig  to  green- 
ish yellow  in  light  shades,  and  to  chcsnut  browni  in"  dark 
hues.  By  galling  cotton  and  silk,  after  a  bath  of  pyroli<;nitu 
of  iron,  and  reiterathi^  the  pruf•t•^,^L•s  -evi  ra!  liau's,  a  lole- 
nibly  pure  black  may  bo  procure<l.  GalU,  logwood,  and  u 
Slit  of  iron  iropjHTas)  jiroduco  merely  a  \ery  dec-p  \iolet 
blue;  but  if  ihey  he  apidied  to  wool  in  a  hot  bath,  with  fre- 
quent cxno-sujc  to  air,  the  logwixid  khIu;  oi  a  brownnuss 
which  is  favourable  to  the  formation  at  blaek. 

Tbablack  dye  fur  hats  is  communicated  by  logwood,  oop- 
pMB%  and  veri^gna  mixed  in  certain  proportions  in  the 
MBae  bath;  Aom  that  mixture  there  rcsulu  a  vast  quantity 
of  an  ochreous  muddy  pr.  cipi;a:c,  auii  untin^'  to  twenty  fixe 
per  cent,  of  the  copperHu  uiupluycd.  Tins  luud  forms  a  de- 
p.»it  upon  thu  hats  which  not  only  corrodes  the  fine  be.ncr 
filanujiits,  but  causes  both  theiii  and  ihelclt  lo  luruspeedilj 
itf  a  rusty  brown.  .\  well  (f>ed  blm  k  hat  should  retain  its 
original  tint  as  long  as  it  lasts.  There  is  no  process  in  dye- 
ing so  defectivo  a«  that  uf  haU,  or  which  stands  ao  much 
in  need  of  aciaatific  amelioration.  The  hatter  tries  to  wash 
awny  dib  oehreoua  mud  by  dilute  eulphuric  arid,  and  then 
eomtaracti  the  acid  If*  weak  alkaline  bath,  thu.^  intro- 
dndng  twn  advantitiwia  avila  as  remedies  for  the  flnt  and 
main  evi),  wldek     wy  little  chemical  icianee  eould 

obviate. 

Since  gall-uut*  give  a  blue  pieri|)italo  with  ijie  peroxiile 
salts  of  iron,  tlusy  arc  occasionally  replai  cd  by  Miiiiai  li, 
bablab,  &c. ;  but accomU  should  be  taken  in  ihi:>  Nuh>iiu:tion 
of  the  pn^Kirtions  of  red  or  yellow  colouring  matter  in  thcso 
substances,  relatively  lo  the  tannin  uhii'h  alone  forms  tho 
blue  precipitate.  When  a  bhtck  of  tlu;  best  puasilile  sliade 
is  to  be  given,  the  wool  should  be  first  grounded  with 
digo,  thea  passed  through  a  bath  of  logwood,  sumach,  a!:tl 
protosulphate  of  iron  (green  copperas).  Siiuiacli  and  nui- 
t;all>  may  also  be  employed  in  ti.i;  pr  ^p  'rlion  of  r>  lo  ;  or 
lliu  ijuiiiach  may  be  replacccl  b)  nul  uuli.-.  if  they  bu  njual 
tooiu-  ilunl  of  the  sumach  pre^cnlivd.  A  jiooil  bUrk  iiuy 
be  d)ed  upon  an  indigo  ground  uith  h  u  pounds  uf  wool, 
by  taking  ZOO  pounds  of  logwood,  6U  pounds  of  sumach.  21 
pounds  of  galls,  and  io  pounds  of  green  copperas;  ana 
giving  thrise  beau  ot  two  houra  each  to  the  wool,  with 
airings  between.  A  gfted  black,  without  an  indigo  bhui 
ground,  may  bo  givm  to  100  pounds  of  wool,  boilint;  it 
io  a  bath  of  2S  pounds  of  alum  and  C7-i  of  tartar;  ground- 
ing  it  with  weld  and  madder;  then  passing  it  l})roui;h  a 
bath  of  .'no  pounds  of  logwood,  fiO  of  sutiia<  li,  and  21  Oi 
gall^  :  iaki:i^'  it  out,  adding  to  the  bath  20  pounds  of  cop,- 
pcra-s  ;  lasily,  giving  it  throe  heats  of  two  hours  each  time. 

The  best  French  black,  according  to  IIcllol,  may  W  given 
to  wool  by  first  dyeing  it  a  dark  blue  in  the  indigo  vat, 
wasliing  and  fulUng  it ;  then  for  every  60  pounds,  putting 
into  the  copper  8  poiutds  of  bmiaed  galls^  aud  as  much 
lagwood  tiad  up  io  acoaria  canvas  bsf^  and  boiling  them 
ibr  twelve  houra.  Ona-third  of  the  bath  thus  prepared  ia 
to  be  transibrred  into  another  copper  with  one  pound  of 
verdigrks  and  the  wool  or  siufT  is  to  be  worked  in  this  so- 
liiiioii  without  intcriuiii.-'ion  for  two  houib,  the  bath  being 
kept  liot,  but  not  boiling.  Alter  lakuiij  out  the  stuff,  an- 
other third  part  of  the  llr>t  huth  ii  to  be  adiUd  along  with 
four  pounds  of  green  copperu.s  ;  llie  lire  must  be  lowered 
while  this  salt  i»  beiji;^  di.siulved,  and  the  hath  beinj;  re- 
freshed with  u  little  cold  water,  the  stuff  in  to  be  worked 
through  it  for  half  an  hour,  aud  then  aired.  I^i%tly, 
the  iMidiMiy  third  of  the  Ant  bath  is  to  be  now  iuiroduce^ 
talking  eara  to  squeejce  the  eontentf  of  the  bng.  From  eight 
to  ten  pounds  ofsumoih  are  a'ldcd,  the  liquor  is  just  made 
to  l>iiil,  then  refreshed  with  some  cold  water,  after  which  a 
piiui.  1  of  green  copiH  iM.s  being  dissolved  in  it,  the  stulT  is 
aguui  passed  tlirough  il  for  an  hour.  It  is  now  taken  out, 
aueJ,  washed,  I  hen  returiii;d  to  the  i  ojipi  r,  and  Worked  in 
the  bath  for  another  hour.  It  is  next  washed  nt  the  river 
and  fulled.   A  finish  is  prescribed  in  the  madder-bath. 

The  ordiuarv  proportions  used  bv  the  English  black  dvers 
fi>r  100  pounw  of  doth,  previously  treated  in  the  iooiro 
vat,  are  about  5  pounds  of  copjieras,  as  much  nut-gwls 
bruised,  and  30  pounds  of  logvood.  Tliey  first  gall  the 
duth,  and  llien  p^ss  il  llirougTi  the  decoction  of  logwood 
in  uhoh  t:i  '  <i.]i)iL.a>  has  Ix-cn  dissolved.  A  finish  of 
weld  i.'.  ofieii  given  after  fulling;  but  this  is  "if  doubtful 
utility,  especially  when  a  little  soap  has  been  Used  in  tho 
fulling-mill. 

Vitalis  prefen  the  pyrolignite  of  iron  to  the  s^^te  for 
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the  black  <lvc,  and  says  it  praducMftBoAcr  and  more  vekelr 
colour.  We  by  no  nu-ans  join  in  fhfe  opinion,  bavins  found 

tho  jivruli^'tiiif  apt  to  communicate  a  brown  tint  totlieblue 
bbck,  au  tfci.  t  producible  ol*>  by  using  old  copperas  per- 
oxidized  by  exiiosurc  to  :ur. 

The  Llark  ilyti  vat,  an  it  gels  exhausted,  is  i  inployed  to 
dj  i-  I  -  arious  shades. 

Silk  U  dyed  bkck  ijt  two  nwtbodi,  according  to  the  mnr- 
Icet  for  wluch  it  it  nwda.  Wben  mM  by  weight,  us  \k:h 
£jnnerly  tbe  practice  at  Toun.  and  k  now  with  silk  thread 
in  this  country,  it  i$  an  object  ^ritb  the  dyer  to  load  it  with 
hs  murh  coloiiriiij:;  or  other  tuattor  qa  possible.  Sugar  is  at 
prc.i  ut  iinu  h  employed  to  falsify  the  wei^ihl  of  Enijlish  silk 
{hn'.\il.  a>  any  pi-rson  may  disi'oviT  liy  a])|ilvinfr  a  liaiik  of  it 
to  hi&  tongue.  Vi\:  li;i\c  seen  thri-ud  uijrt  llmii  doubled  iu 
weight  by  this  fr.iiuUiioiit  dLvu  o.  Such  silk  is  called  Etig- 
Ihh  bUwk  by  the  French,  %vho  are  not  suflered  to  praclir!«» 
tJii«  deception.  When  silk  is  sold  by  superficial  measure, 
aa  the  other  hind,  it  becomes  tlic  dyer's  object  to  give  it  a 
blaek  eoloarvitli  aalittk'  wi  ight  of  materials  as  possible. 
Hence  the  diatinetieii  weU  known  in  the  trade  of  heavy 
and  light  silks. 

The  25  per  cent  of  weight  which  silk  has  lost  in  scouring 
mav  be  in  a  jjreat  racasuru  rucovered,  by  {giving  it  a  sufficient 
dose  of  galls.  For  this  purpose  a  \>'a\\\  is  made  by  Uiiling 
galU  wjual  to  two-lhirda  or  tnree.fuiirili>  the  weight  of  the 
bilk  f  ir  three  or  four  hours  in  a  sufficu  iit  (juautity  ol  \v;iii  r, 
ami  then  letting  the  decoction  settle  for  two  lioui».  The 
silk  must  bo  steeped  in  this  bath  from  twenty  to  thirty-aix 
bouny  and  then  washed  in  the  river.  The  first  galling  is 
hovrever  eommonly  given  with  a  bath  lORicwhat  spent ;  and 
ftir  lieiivy  blacks  generally  upon  unscoured  ailk.  Several 
suf-cc»aive  immersions  in  gall-baths,  and  «f  eobaidenilile 
duration,  uru  usuaUy  ^'ivt-ii  to  iilki  with  intervening  wiih- 
mgH  and  wriugiivg»  at  the  pi  ;;. 

The  silk  dyers  keep  up  tVimi  year  to  year  a  black  v;a, 
often  of  very  complex  compo»Uiuii.  The  es«»nfial  r<iTisli- 
tuents  of  the  \-at  are  sulphate  of  iron  and  u;um  ;  but  many  ! 
vegetable  matter!*,  a»  ^^e1l  n!4  llliags  of  iron,  arc  usually 
added.  This  baih  bciti^  hciitud  short  of  boiling,  and  then 
dilewed  to  settle  for  about  an  hour,  the  silks  are  worked  in 
it  with  rattch  manipulation,  oceaaioaal  wringing  out,  ainng, 
and  re-dipping.  As  the  copperas  and  gum  gcA^  exhauatad, 
the  baih  must  be  rcnlcnished  with  these  iugredients  in  due 
proportions.  The  addii:uti  of  kifj^ood  and  ver(lii;ris  is  very 
useful  to  the  black  siik  dye,  and  is  now  generally  made.  A 
ground  of  wnlnut  peels  i«  a  geed  and  dienp  preparation  for 
this  dye. 

We'  have  entered  into  these  theoretical  and  practical 
details  concerning  the  black  dve,  as  we  conceive  them 
likely  to  prove  UMiful  to  our  cloth  manufacturers,  many  of 
whom  have  failherto  followed  too  much  m  blind  routine. 
Every  weaier  of  a  bhek  ooiit  or  tiowMn  it  eoon  eonvineed 
to  Ills  cost  tliat  great  improTemeota  remain  to  bo  made  in 
this  department  of  dyeing. 

11.  Broicn  or  dun  culoitr. — Tliis  dye  is  not  so  common 
in  this  country  OS  on  the  t  iintment,  wliere  the  colouring 
matter  is  generally  produced  at  a  very  cheap  rale  l>y  steep 
ing  ripe  walnuts  vviib  th«iir  uccis  in  water  for  a  year  or  two 
till  the  vat  acciuire:;  a  deep  Mown  colour  and  a  fetid  smell. 
Hits  inAlsion  aflbnk  very  agreeable  and  {tormanent  brown 
tint*  Wifhout  ai;V  nrordant,  while  it  preoiirves  the  downy 
•oAiieH  of  tbo  woo',  and  reauirea  but  a  aimple  and  econo- 
mical proeeia.  In  dyeing  with  thb  inAuion.  a  quantity  of 
it  proportional  to  tho  shade  rcc|uired  is  to  be  put  into  the 
copper,  diluted  with  water,  and  made  to  boil.  The  cloth  or 
yarn  uce«ls  merely  to  be  moistened  beforehand  with  tepid 
water,  to  be  iben  pluni^ed  in  the  liath.  and  turned  alraiit 
till  sufficiently  dyed.  Some  d)eri,  however,  (.-ive  the  stuff 
a  prepiiratonr  mordant  of  alum,  and  leave  )t  to  drain  fur 
twenty-fonr  ooun  betbre aulgeotiBg it  le  the  bath  of  wolnul- 
peeb. 

Sunueh  ia  iMttttIyemplo)  ed  in  this  country  to  dye  fawns, 
ond  lemo  browns ;  but  more  beantiAil  hmmt  iaa.ybe  given 
to  woollen  stuflk  by  bi  jling  them  ftnt  with  one-#iitrth  their 

weight  of  alum  and  some  tartar  and  c  ippera*;  washing, 
and  afterwanU  dyeing  them  in  a  madder  buih.  The  sbaiie 
of  coliHir  dt  peiids  upon  the  proportion  wbieh  tho  copperas 

bears,  to  the  alum. 

A  RotKlbniwii  may  al>Q  be  obtaineil  by  lunrdaiitiii),'  every 
pound  of  the  stuff  v*iii^  two  ounces  of  alum  and  one  ounce 
of  cuiiiiiiuu  <rult  m  a  boiliug  bath;  and  then  dyeing  it  in  a 
lath  uf  logwood  to  which  aene  eopperaa  has  been  added: 


or  the  stuff  dved  nnl  in  the  madder  bath  mav  be  turned 
about  in  the  black  dye  vat  till  the  required  shade  be  bit. 

The  floeat  browns  are  produced  by  boiling  each  pound  of 
the  wool  with  two  ounres  of  alum,  dyeing  it  in  a  cochineal 
bath,  and  then  tmn-ferriiig  it  inio  a  baih  i  ii;  '  a  little 

cochineal  darkened  with  acetate  of  inm.    lii.-.(ea<i  of  ro<  hi 
Ileal  tlie  archil  or  cudbear  bath  may  be  used  with  a  little 
sumach  or  galls.  This  forms  a  (;Iica|>er  but  a  more  fugitive 
colour. 

A  beautiful  brown  tint,  on  wool  or  silk,  may  be  iiod  by 
first  giving  a  pilo  blue  shade  in  the  indigo  vat,  then  mor- 
danting with  alum,  washing  and  finishing  ui  •  madder  bath 
till  the  proper  brown  be  brought  up.  The  Saxon  blue  rat 

m»  v  also  be  used.  If  the  stuff  be  mordanted  with  alum 
and  tartar,  then  boiled  in  a  madder  bath,  afterwards  in  one 
of  weld  or  fustic,  to  which  more  or  less  cii]ipen»s  has  been 
added,  we  «liall  have  a  niordore,  cinnamon,  or  chestnut 
brown.  \l\  the  coinbinali'm  of  idive  shndes  \\\\\\  red. 
bronito  tints  may  be  produwl  For  twenty-five  pound.t  of 
stuff  a  bath  containing  four  pounds  of  fustic  will  suffice. 
BoU  the  wood  two  hours,  then  turn  the  stuff  in  the  bath 
for  an  hoor,  take  it  oat>  and  drain.  Add  to  the  bath  four 
or  six  ounces  of  eonpena  and  a  pound  of  nadder  or  sandal 
wood  ;  then  work  tne  itnff  in  it  till  the  wisbed-for  shade  is 
attained. 

Silk  may  n>ceive  a  ground  of  annatto,  and  then  be  dy  ed 
ill  a  bath  uf  1  igwood or  Bnul  wood,  wboreby  A  line  biown 

lint  \^  obtained.  * 
Catechu  is  ufed  for  giving  •  bronte  and  brown  to  eotton 

goods.  [CALICO-PBTNTIXn.] 

Blue  colours  are  d>cd  with  indigo.  Prussian  blue,  and 
woad.  Yellowa  with  fustic,  Persian  berries*  quordfnui. 
turuieric,  and  weld.  Reds,  witli  avehil  or  cudbear,  Brasi] 
wood,  cochineal,  kennoa.  lae.  kgwood,  madder.  safOower,  or 

carthamu-s. 

Tlie  i>iir])le.  tureen,  and  oi^iiije  dves  nnn  be  [  onvenientlv 
considered  under  the  heads  ol  Scahlet  Dve,  Indioo,  uiiiI 

QlKKCITKON. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  practical  reniark-s. 
M.  Hoard,  long  tho  skilful  director  of  the  Gobelins'  dye- 
works,  baa  observed  that  copper  boilers  exercise  a  eonaid'c- 
aUe  influence  upon  delicate  oyet.  He  found  that  ammonia 
canaes  a  bliM  pncipitate  in  the  alum  bath  made  in  auch 
boilera,  while  it  causes  merriya  white  precipitate  in  the 

same  balll  made  in  vi>s,sels  uf  i;lass,  jxircelain,  aiol  tin. 
When  wool  is  kept  for  some  hours  m  liuiliiiLT  Maier  <  «»n- 
taiiied  m  a  copper  vessel,  it  aerjuires  a  greenish  :.'ra\  t;tii  ; 
a  result  increased  by  the  ordinurv  mixture  of  alum  aud  tar- 
tar. If  into  this  bath  \iliite  ^^oul  be  plunged,  it  ncoivota 
gnsenish  yellow,  or  sutnelimes  an  ochrey  hue. 

These  obser^atiuns  of  M.  Hoard  aiv  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  ahould  lead  dyers  to  emplojr  tin  or  at  loaat 
brasa  boileia  instead  of  copper  ones  flv  all  vivid  ootown. 
Heating  with  steam,  cither  by  double  vessels,  by  straight  or 
spiral  tubes,  ought  on  all  occasions  to  be  preferred  in  the 
dye-house  to  naked  fires,  which  seldom  fail  to  carboiu/c 
some  portitjus  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  matters,  ;uid 
thereby  to  (legrade  the  colours.  The  top  edye,  or  -urfaro 
of  the  boilers  should  be  about  three  feet  and  a  half  above 
the  floor;  thi.H  being  a  height  which  the  workmen  find 
most  convenient  for  their  manipulations  vthvxi  they  stand 
upon  a  step  8  or  10  inches  high. 

The  atufls  mordanted  wiu>  alum  ahould  not  be  trims* 
ferred  to  the  both  inmediatcily,  but  be  aDowod  to  dmin  and 
air  for  24  hours.  The  colours  are  thereby  rendered  more 
lively  than  when  dyed  soon  after  tho  aluming.  As  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  an  old  alum  bath  is  Uxer  than  one 
fresh  made,  it  should  not  be  thrown  a\my,  but  be  strength- 
ened or  refreshed  by  the  recpiisite  additions  of  alum  and 
tartar.  It  is  certain  that  wools  boiled  in  alum  the  second 
tirno,  on  more  beautiful  than  thoae  baited  in  it  the  IbH 
time. 

DYER,  JOHN,  born  m  1700,  was  the  second  son  oTa 
lespoetable  solicitor  of  Abewlaaney  in  Caermartbonshixv. 
He  leeeived  hia  education  at  Weatminster  school,  and  w  ben 

that  Was  completed,  began  the  study  of  the  law.  An  earlv 
taste  for  poetry  and  painting  led  liim  to  tehii(|ui^li  bis  letT^'l 
pursuils,  and  bo  travelled  about  S.juihU  al"s  in  lheca]»aciiy 
of  an  ttiiierarit  painter.  At  llu-  period  lie  wrote  hia  poem 
'  Grongar  Hill.'  which  was  published  in  172'.  Thouiili  he 
seems  to  have  made  but  smnll  proficiency  in  painting;  be 
went  to  Italy  to  ftndy,  where  he  wrote  the  ''Ruins  ufR«MB«.* 
a  descriptive  poem,  published  in  1740.  On  his  retum  «• 
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Engliiijfl,  a  a^iuuW  iiuli-pcndi'iice,  hu  rctirol  into  tlio 

rouiui),  fiilL-rcd  iiiU>  holy  oiikrs,  ami  married  a  lauly  named 
Ensor,  liaid  to  l>o  u  (Wixudaiii  of  Sliak»(>curflk  Hvdied  in 
1768,  hhortly  atllcr  the  publication  of  hi*  luogvpoem  'The 
Fleei  e,'  liaving  gradually  ijnprovvd  bis  fiirtUM. 

*Tlie  Fleece  iaalong  unnadaMa  poem, of  a  pviely  dt- 
daefic  kind.  The  middla  of  the  htt  century  was  remarkably 
proliQc  in  pooms  which  took  for  their  ino(Ul  Vir^il'ii 
'  Georgic*.'  Dyer's  '  Flot-cc,'  Grainger's  '  Sugar  cane,'  and 
Phillips's  'Cyder,'  are  all  til'  iliis  class.  By  st'lecling  subjects 
usuentially  unptK'tioal,  wbutcver  might  be  the  ingenuity  of 
the  writer^  they  cuuUl  do  no  more  than  make  a  tolerable 
poem  of  a  bad  kind :  for  they  did  not  confine  thcmsclvei 
to  a  mere  outline  of  thu  subject,  which  they  might  All  up 
with  what  colouring  they  pleased,  but  essayed  to  give,  in  a 
poetical  form,  die  int  ricacies  and  min  utis  of  various  branches 
of  nanuftcture.  The  selection  of  Virgil'a  ■  Georgiea*  for  a 
model  was  in  itstclf  a  &llacy,  as  wc  question  whether  this 
work,  '.Mill  nil  its  In-autie-,,  would  be  much  read  at  the 
present  tunc  \vit>-  it  uut  tor  the  opjxjrtunity  which  it  affords 
of  stiulun:^  uiio  ijf  thi?  most  elegant  writers  of  the  Au- 
ffu^tau  age,  anil  for  the  li^ht  it  throws  on  the  a^ifriculture 
of  the  untients.  Tlio  *  Ruius  of  Rome,'  with  here  and 
there  a  line  line,  Mldom  rises  above  mediocrity,  and  is  a 
very  heavy  perfinaaacc. 

U  ia  oa  the  poem  of  hiavouth,  '  Grongar  Hill.'  that 
Th/v^u  reputation  depends.  Toere  it,  perhaps,  no  depth  of 
thouffht,  no  new  idea  iu  thii  work,  but  it  is  a  mo!>t  vivid 
and  brilliant  combination  of  ploa-iin';  ima^'cs.  The  jwH-t  ' 
invokes  the  musc  to  '  <lrii«  llir  l.ir.il-,ki|)  bright  and  strung;.' 
and  the  mui>e  seeins  to  grant  his  ruijucst.  We  max  curn  cne 
the  poem  to  be  the  work  of  a  man  walking  up  hill,  and 
struck  with  the  succession  of  scenery  which  opens  all  around, 
hv  says  the  first  thing  that  coined  into  his  head  ;  and  as  he 
ia  affected  by  none  but  beautiful  prospects,  wliat  be  wyi  ia 
sure  to  be  pleasing.  '  Gcoagar  AiU*  will  a,hngni  be  a  ge- 
neial  favounta. 

DYKB  (in  Geology),  a  fissure  caused  by  the  didocation 
of  strata,  commonly  also  termed  a  (kult.  Dykes  are  of  fro- 
i|uent  oct  urrenr*',  and  often  extend  several  miles,  penc- 
tr.itiir,;  j,'(  ii(  rill\  to  ,ui  unknown  depth.  They  must  have 
lu-eu  prodiicf*!  1)>  ^-jtuc  \  loient  disturbances,  an^  the  amount 
of  dislocation  of  lu^ces.^ity  would  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  disturbine  force.  Accordingly  there  are 
many  dykes  of  great  width  and  extent,  wbicll  materially 
affect  the  fiioe  of  the  ooontry  in  which  they  ooeur,  while 
there  are  otbeit  so  slight  that  it  requires  mudi  cava  and 
obaamtion  to  a<;certain  their  eadstaaee.  The  strata  arc  in 
most  cases  uplifted  on  one  side  of  the  dyke  much  higher 
(varvint;  iii  iiu  fithmns)  than  those  on  the  other  side,  and 
proiiuce  an  upijareut  irregularity  of  strata  most  pcrjilexing 
to  the  gcsilogist.  Soinetiuu's  it  liapiieiis  that,  without  any 
irregularity  of  surface,  two  distinct  strata  appear  to  form  a 
foniinuous  line,  as  in  the  Black  Down  Hills  in  Devonshire. 
[CuKTACKurs  Group.]  Iu  some  cTisen,  however,  dislocation 
i>  found  without  any  altetatioQ  of  the  level  of  the  strata  on 
either  side,  but  the  ^peaianoe  of  the  strata  immediataly 
a4taeent  to  the  fhult  sometimeaaffords  proof  of  the  aetbn 
of  tn.  fCoAL  FiKi.i>s.]  Dykes  aro  or  two  distinct  cha- 
ractera.  depending,'  unon  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
Ix-cn  fllled  up,  and  the  suh^tance  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. Dykes  of  the  first  description  are  those  into  which 
igneous  rocks  are  supposed  to  have  been  injected  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  and  now  appear  as  a  consolidated  mass.  [Basalt.] 
In  the  second  the  fissures  are  filled  with  the  debris,  some- 
times mixed  with  cUy,  of  the  dislocated  strata  through 
which  they  pass.  In  some  cases  the  fissure  has  evidently 
nmained  uaoeeapied  for  a  long  period,  and  the  filling  us 
has  proceeded  ^dually  from  tne  sides  inwards.  Tha  u 
observed  very  evidently  in  the  carboniferous  limestones  of 
England  and  Wales.  Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  length  of  time  intervening  between  the  oroduction  of 
each  coating  of  calcareous  matter,  the  outside  of  each  is 
covered  with  ri>sials,  upon  whicdi  the  tii  xt  l.i\ir  lins  been 
funned:  in  the  central  portions  of  such  fissures  cavities  are 
by  no  means  uncommon. 
OYLB.  racHBLDB.] 

DYNAIuCS  {Kvaiut,  lurcc),  a  word  of  comparatively 
niodani  use^  now  univecsallj  adopted  aa  simi^ing  tin 
•denoe  of  matter  in  motion,  as  distinguished  Inn  Mitie», 

which  relates  to  matter  at  rt  t.  Under  so  general  a  term, 
our  plan  requires  us  simplv  to  refer  tlio  reader  to  the 
flcvanl  MtifllM  cannaclcd  with  the  Ml^oot. 


DuKiinics  maybe  divided  into  two  distinct  parts:  the 
mathematical  consideration  of  motion,  without  re&rence  to 
any  cunnevion  with  its  cause ;  and  the  experimental  inves- 
tigation of  the  connexion  between  pressure  and  the  motion 
produced  by  it,  together  with  the  mathematical  exhibition 
<tf  the  laws  onider  iriiidi  the  second  is  a  conscquenee  ot 
the  first  The  Ibrmer  branch  is  purely  mathematienl,  and 
will  be  further  treated  under  the  head  MminN.  Rv  i.  uivi  ; 
the  latter  will  be  found,  as  to  its  cxpi-rinu  n:al  part,  uiuK  r 
Motion,  Laws  of;  and  as  to  thr  niathemali<-ul  pari,  under 
FoHCKS,  Imprksski)  and  Kkkkctivk,  and  Viuti'ai.  V'klo- 
CiTiEs,  Pkinciplk  OK.  We  need  not  suggest  that  such 
articles  as  Force.  Gravitation,  .'\ttk.\ction,  Perccs- 
siON,  FaiCTiox.  &c.  &c.  contain  the  details  uf  matters 
connected  with  the  general  term  dynamics.  The  hiatory  of 
dy  namics  i«  particularly  eonneeted  with  the  names  of 
Galilean  Huyefaens,  Newtou,  lyAlembert,  and  Lagrange. 
See  also  on  this  point  MscRAtvics,  the  general  term  under 
which  statics  ana  dvnamics  are  ineludi'tl. 

DYN.VM'OMKTKR  (measurer  of  luiwer),  a  term  wliich 
has  been  applii-tl  to  an  instrument  «iin  li  measures  am 
thing  to  which  the  name  of  jxiwer  has  been  given,  whether 
that  of  an  animal,  or  (to  take  a  ve^y  ditl'erent  instance)  ot 
a  telescope.    We  have  also  seen  the  incorrect  term 

DYN(yMBNE,  a  genus  of  braebyunms  enulaoMna  be- 


longing to  the  division  Nntopoda,  fbundad  by  Latreille. 

Charaeter. — Ocu/ar  fmtfetM  longer  than  those  of />rioi»t(t. 
SMelt  wide,  nearlv  heart-shaped  and  truncated  Dosteriorly, 
hairy  or  bcuided.    Tiro  jtosterior /Itet  GR^f  aonal,  and 

niutdi  sMi  iller  than  the  others. 

Exain|)le,  Di/ii/mifiie  higpida,  the  only  qMSies  kliown  tO 
M.  Latreille.    Localiiv,  Isle  of  FrancOb 


DYRRA'CHIUM.  [Durazzo.] 
DY'8ENTBRT(A»n»n)».a.  DyMffOtria,  ikom  Uc.  with 

diikuttv,  and  Ivnpov,  intettine;  diJktUtaa  Mntinorwn, 
bloody JtuT),  a  disease  in  which  there  is  diffleulty  and  pain 
in  pas.sini^  the  stools,  which  consist  of  mucus  and  blotxl, 
containing  little  or  no  fsDculent  matter,  and  generally  at 
tended  with  fever.  The  desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels  is 
frcijuent  and  undent ;  but  the  effort  is  accompanied  with 
severe  pain,  and  is  oAen  altogether  ineffectual,  constituting 
the  affection  called  tenesmus.  What  scanty  stools  aro 
passed  consist,  as  has  been  stated,  of  mucus  mixed  with 
blood,  or  of  pure  blood  in  eonsidoraUe  quantity :  and  if 
any  fnculeiit  matter  be  pceaent,  it  is  eammonly  in  the  form 
of  round  and  hard  balls  callad  aeybahe.  There  is  always 
griping  pain  In  the  abdomen.  More  or  less  fever  is  inva- 
riably present.  Tlie  scat  iT  the  disea-,e  is  chiiflv  in  the 
large  intestines:  the  diseaM.!  itself  consists  esseiiluiny  of 
inllamniation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  forms  of  this  disease,  the  causes  which  pn^luce  it, 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  prevails,  the  patholi>k|[ical 
conditions  on -which  its  essential  characters  depend,  and  its 
degrees  of  intensity,  are  infinitely  mions;  ana  these  modi- 
ftnng  inllwenee*  cause  it  to  aasome  at  diflnant  smion^  in 
aiflbnnt  dimalta,  and  in  dilBinnt  eonadtutiaiui,  the  most 
diversified  aspects.  It  is  sometimes  a  primary,  somctinea 
a  consecutive,  and  sometimes  a  symptomatic  disease.  It  is 
now  -jKiradic,  now  endemic,  and  dceasionallv  both  endemic 
and  epidemic.  It  is  sometimes  inliammatury  and  >tlieni<', 
at  otlier  tinu's  t\phoid  and  asthenic,  at  one  time  acuti-.  and 
at  another  chronic.  These  differences  aro  attende<l  ^«ltll 
essential  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  disease,  which  not 
only  communicate  to  it  diffinent  external  aspects,  depend- 
ent on  different  internal  eonditiensb  but  which  require 
totally  difliraent  ramedies. 

In  the  aeute  Ibm  of  dyaentery,  when  purely  iuHamma- 
tory,  and  when  mild  in  character,  constioation  commonly 
preocdes  for  some  days  the  attack  of  diarrmea.  The  liquid 
and  frequent  stools  which  at  length  atwoeed  to  th»  state 
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of  oonatipatioD  aooti  bocome  atieftked  ynU\i  blood;  the 
griping  paiiiK  wliicb  aceoDi]pan)r  the  •vacHtUjoM^  UM  the 
straining  and  teueimui  which  fiillov  tltgin,  aie  often  at- 
tended with  diatinct  cbilU.   The  stooU  may  be  from  ci^lit 

or  ten  to  xixtiseu  or  tviL-Kiy  in  iKl'  u^i  nh  -t'our  liuui's.  The 
jniUo  is  coiuiihinh  <|  i>i  U  atul  .suuill,  llif  luiigue  loaded,  and 
the  appctitu  link'  iui|i.,ji'L  il. 

When  the  uttavk  i»  iuura  Mivutti,  it  is  p-iicrally  aiteudcd 
at  the  very  commcucumcQt  vtilb  diarru(r;t,  oncu  acconi- 
paniod  uitn  uau^a  aud  vomiting,  quickly  supi-tcdod  by 
acunty,  tuucotu,  or  gcUuioouit  iitooU*  ttKNued  v.nli  l  iood, 
precedad  by  (Mmina,  and  iullovad  b;  tencanus.  Tlus  pain 
la  tho  doune  of  tho  larga  intaitiaM  nay  \id  aitber  wrete. 
or  it  may  not  ba  iir^^wiit,  but  rallier  a  senw  of  ImqI  iuul 
aching  than  ncute  pain.  Paiu,  Itowcver,  is  always  induced 
)>>  liiil  prcssuru  ovor  tho  tract  of  thu  colon;  and  il,  m  an> 
luiijrular  part  of  thi*  tract,  thuru  bo  urtjoni  mliu 
'li  -ri>3  of  fulueM  may  gcnurully  bo  pcrcc'i\ed  \\wrc.  TIlu 
progi-ess  of  the  discaj^  i»  indicated  by  tlui  iucrca.sitig  »L\eriiy 
af  wtlias}mptonu,  and  moro  cjtpociaUy  by  tho  incrua:>inK 
fraquancy  of  the  sUhA*,  by  tba  bcreasiqg  tonnia.i  and 
l^MMKiia,  and  tlia  augnaotstion  of  the  ganeral  ft^brilc 
^'mpiptda.  It  is  Mt  uacommoo  fiir  (torn  Iwcaiy  lo  forty 
olTorts  at  Mool  to  be  made  in  the  twenty-fbur  hours,  with 
ihi'  rfl"  i  t  iif  im-^ing;  n;ily  a  wry  ^;n;ill  (iimnlity  of  mucus 
utui  Liluail.  hi  ail  (.jM'b  ihe  L'\n(-u:itioi^>  aro  cxcvulin^ly 
ofTc'ii^tit'o ;  ill  U,c  \»i>r:>l  ttiL-y  uit.-  of  a  cadaverous  odour,  und 
tho  n]ut«  of  biuod  ma  uimuUsuoi  muLcd  with  piece*  of 
OiMigulated  l)iuph  or  fibrin. 

In  Iwt  cliuiatM  tiie  diiieaig  it  atill  more  int^K^o.  Tlic 
heat,  tho  tormina,  and  the  teOMnua,  aw  more  uigt-nt  and 
diitvming;  the  tbirat  becowiaa  nrvmfit  the  tuino  scanty  or 
altogether  supinesaed,  the  atools  diny.atreahed  with  bWl, 
and  atton<icd  with  jmilapms  ani,  or  watery  and  ichorous, 
*  reAenililing  the  wa.s)iiii!7»  of  raw  btfef,  in  which  flout  par- 
lirU-s  or  1  \>  II  l  ir^n'  -liri  iU  of  cn^ii^uUble  lympli,  thn>wn  off 
fnmi  t!n'  :r  1\ -lull  iiin.-il  suifaco.'  Ill  thi'so  cm^ei  the 
]>rosti ai  1  111  of  -trc;i;;ili  h  I'Mrcmu,  aud  is  incnrasid  li>  most 
distiTs^in;r  and  cxhauatuig  vomiting.  When,  as  sometime!! 
huppeii->  in  this  form  of  Ihe  disease,  itortioas  of  the  mucous 
ccat  of  the  intestine  s:li>u;;h  aaay,  ttiu  countonaiu-e  of  tlic 
patient  is  aunk  and  cadaveraurt,  and  (lie  odour  of  the  stools, 
and  in  MRie  degree,  indeed,  of  tho  w  liule  body,  ia  putrid. 

In  the  asthenic  form  of  dysentery,  the  tomimi,  tenes- 
mus, and  mucous  and  bloody  stooU  are  altcnde<l  wtili  ::ri';it 
depression  of  all  the  organic  functions,  and  eittrcmu  pr-i.trn- 
tioii  I  f  jli  uil;;tli.  Till-  lu<-al  (1^  hi  iitiTiL' .•,ymi)l<jrus,  (•xiuiwl- 
jitgly  urgent  I'rum  tltu  cujuiueiicfmont.  are  rajnd])  f  til',i,ic<l 
by  fover  of  a  low  nervous  or  typhoid  Tins  fuiui  of 

tho  disease  oAeu  prevails  u»  an  cpidcuili  ;  ami  under  cir- 
cuiniitHncils  favourable  lo  tlieir  accuuiuktiaa  and  concen- 
traliou,  exiialatiuns  from  ibu  stools  of  the  sick  se«B)  capable 
of  pnidueing  dysentery  in  persons  dircctU-  exposed  to  them, 
nravioitsly  in  a  state  of  sound  health,  loeae  forms  of  the 
(Usease  are  very  apt  to  oicur  in  hot  seasons  and  in  hot  cli- 
mafL->,  wlicTo  t;rcat  iinnilKT--  of  persmis  are  CDllocti'd 
tnjftiUt'r  ill  cjiisti  ami  ill  \eiiiilalt(l  nparliiiLMiti,  in  dainp 
aud  uuhL-allliy  siiualunus,  in  ban;!'  ki,  g  irrisisiis,  camp-,, 
crowded  iiltip»,  &,c.  It  is  this  form  of  dys«titerv  whi<  h 
ja^es  among  the  poor  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  which  some- 
ttmea  deatroya  whole  amies  in  countries  laid  waste  by  war, 
and  which  ail  oAMtaniiy,  fa  hsuegad  townsj,  mllcipKlpa  the 
luTocof  (beawoid. 

Tba  diantioD  of  dyaentery  is  as  various  as  its  types.  It 
may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  days  or  hours,  or  last  for  weck^ 
aud  ovon  mouths,  and  ultimately  dcstMy  life  by  iiiflainrua- 
tiim  and  ([ar^'ieiiu  uf  (lit:  ImU  uU,  In  some  cai^cn  the  disease 
cuastis  S|)ontaai.'oiL,ly,  the  /VLqiu  iicy  uf  ilu;  stuuU,  the  grip- 
ing and  tile  tune»!iiu.>>  j^i  ulaally  <lmiinishing,  while  natural 
stouU  return ;  but  in  other  (asos  the  disease  with  meileratc 
symptoms  contuiues  long,  and  ends  in  |tetni«l«il  pud  ex- 
hausting duirrhuta. 

Tlio  causes  wbiob  iwadispaae  to  dysontyry  appear  to  be 
lang'HMmtiQKod  oxpoauro  to  •  bigji  twqMnluif^  or  alterna- 
tions of  beat  and  cold ;  hence  tho  disease  is  ^nerally  most 
prevalent  ia  summer  or  autumn,  after  i  him  k-raljlu  Ueats 
have  prevaiUil  for  sumv*  timt,  ami  tspc  ;jlly  afiui  very 
Warm  and  at  Ihe  suiuc  time  very  dry  stati  c  ot'  the  weather. 
1 1  ii  cci  luiiilv  m<>rc  fro(|uont,  as  well  ns  much  mure  severe, 
in  liot  than  in  cold  or  evon  in  tcmpexatc  cliuiate.<.  All  ob- 
MTVMtion  und  ex|Kfricnca  show  that  a  powerful  predisposi- 
tian  lo  the  (h.«asv  is  formed  by  the  hauitual  use  of  a  aij;h 
and  Miwulaiiug  dicl,  and  asperially  by  indulgsooo  in  tpi* 


rittious  liquors,  by  exccs^avn  fbtigue;  and  by  all  cnusea 
which  enlbahle  the  constitution  in  general,  at  the  miuic  timo 
that  they  over  excite  the  alimentary  canal  in  particular. 
The  exciting  causes  are  long-eontinued  exposure  to  in- 

lon.se  heat,  or  to  sudden  and  great  alternations  from  hent 
to  cold  ;  cNhalations  from  ve^tahlo  and  animal  inuttei-s  in 
a  State  of  dci:  i>ni]>o5ition,  as  I'lnrn  nmrsh,  stagniint,  rui  ror 
.sea  water,  from  animalcula»  and  mmulo  in^'Cte,  or  from 
tho  flesh  of  deccaswl  animals;  noxious  exhalations  from 
the  bo<Ii(-s  of  persons  rnvwfli.Nl  together  in  close  and  con- 
fined situations,  and  more  <  sjiei-iany,  a*  would  appear,  fram 
the  discbai^es  fkorn  the  bowels  of  persons  Itriwuring  under 
dysentery:  scanty  and  bed  food,  epnnatinf  neiw  ospeeiallr 
of  VL.|;etahl(!  or  animal  matter  in  a  state  ofilecay,  os  tainted 
meat,  stale  ihh,  unwholesome  bread,  unripe  rice,  rye,  &c. 

Tin-  i  lid  I  minatory  atfiTtion  of  the  mucous  tutinbran..'  of 
tlic  la.Lr  intestine  in  which  dysentery  cs>eiitinlly  l  oii-iits, 
1  :is?o-,  in  tlw.'  '-fvi  10  f.>nn- of  \]w  ilir-oasf.  iiidi  iilcoralUir. 
nn<i  even  gangrene.  Uu  the  oxamination  of  the  lai^ge  in- 
testine in  Ihtal  cases  afier  death,  them  is  often  found  eilii- 
sion  of  con^ulahle  Ivuiph,  ulcers  of  various  forms,  and 
])ntches  more  or  less  extensive  of  mortification.  In  the  most 
malignant  varieties  the  internal  surfiweof  the  whole  ali- 
mentary canal  is  of  a  livid,  purple,  or  dark  eolour,  with 
patches  of  excoriation,  ulceration,  and  gangrene. 

In  the  acute  form  of  dysontcry,  when  tlio  fevor  is  hi^h, 
the  pain  inlensi',  anil  il-.c  iiitlauiinai'. m  ucini'.  UKkhI  iciting 
fi'om  the  arm  is  indispensahlo,  vkhich  must  be  lepealtnl  to 
the  sulidual  of  the  acute  infiammalorr  symptoms.  AAcr  n 
muderalo  gcncrwl  blood-letting,  however,  the  hvml  nbstrae- 
tion  of  blood  bv  leccluiig  or  cupnins^  is  raorti  cfiicarioaa; 
tlic  number  and  the  rcpclitbn  of  the  leeches  must  of  eouioe 
depend  on  the  urgency  of  the  pain  and  tho  strengdi  of  the 
patient  The  employment  of  pui^itifO  ICOMdka  in  dyson- 
ter}-  re<)uires  the  greatest  discrimination  and  caution.  -If 
till  <-(  1 ,11  br  di>tLnilt'd  with  feculent  matter  which  it  (  ^ri- 
not  di-sthurifC.  no  n  nu  diea  will  succeed  until  this  arc, unn- 
lution  is  rensoN  1  (1 ;  if,  on  tlic  contirux.  tluri'  InM-  l^et-n 
already  frequent  and  copious  ilt^chargea  of  teeultiiU  matter, 
the  administration  of  purgatives  is  ab«urd,  for  all  pur<nitiT«  s 
are  imlants,  and  tho  diseased  membrane  is  already  in  n 
state  of  intense  excitement.  The  praciitioncr  should  there- 
tart  careftilljr  examine  the  state  of  the  bowels  with  renrd 
to  theb'  fhlfnesa  or  emptiness  of  ftecal  matter,  and  tbew 
actual  state  in  Ibis  rcspt-ct  can  almost  always  be  ascerlained 
with  a  great  deijree  of  certainty  if  due  pains  be  taken  lo 
(li>ni\rr  It.  If  ilicre  bo  ii'a>  111  to  sunp.Hc  that  there  i.s  any 
a<x;uiaulaiii>ii  of  Cun'i's,  \hr  iiiii'U-vt  purpaliws  should  l<e 
given,  of  u  liirii  1  lie  lu  -t  is  c  i-t,  ir  oil.  and  (Ins  should  be 
cautiously  repeated  until  the  irritating  matter  is  wholly  re- 
moved. Great  relief  is  at  the  same  lime  afforded  to  fbo 
distressing  tormina  and  tenesmus  by  croollitint  snd  opiate 
enemas  injected  in  vor^  snudl  quantities.  After  the  sub- 
dual of  tba  infunmatoiy  stale  by  bio  <d  l<>tting.  and  the 
eraention  of  the  aoeumnlated  fteee?  by  imbl  pur^tires.  the 
LCn  at  object  is  to  soothe  Uio  irritated  loembrsuc  by  opiates, 
oil  till' judicious  cmploymrnl  of  wbii-b.  mid  Ihe  skilful  c<ini- 
binat^on  and  ultL-niatiou  of  tins  t  la^s  t^f  reuiedu  s  \\i;li  in  , Id 
]nirf,M!  i\ I  ihu  Mil  l  r-sfiil  treatment  oi'  ordinary  dy?«cnlejy 
nr.tii.l)  de|)cnds.  Tbe  :.rntc  (bnns  of  dysentery  in  Itot  cli- 
mates require  a  prompt  and  d(«rirl<>d  combination  of  it*me- 
dii«,  the  best  selection  nnd  administration  of  which  it  is 
irn]i  i~>;blc  to  discuss  here.  The  aathenie  forma  with  tjr* 
pliuid  >ymptoma  need  a  euaided  yat  active  tiuatmant* 
nearly  toe  eamo  ns  lliat  wnich  is  proper  lo  traliua  ih^x'r 
with  abdominal  affection,  [Fevj£R.] 

DYSl'F/l'SIA  (Avtrirfi^m.  dtfKj4f>-i't).  Tiidir-r.-fthn,  \\w 
diflicuU  suid  imperfect  conversion  of  the  food  into  im- 
triment.  Digestion  is  a  part  of  the  great  fusn  ii  n!  t,f 
nutrition ;  its  ultimate  object  is  to  convert  the  all- 
jiKiil  i:iia  Mood.  Between  the  articles  takt-n  as  fe^od 
and  the  nutrient  fluid  of  the  body — the  blood,  tbero  is 
no  obvious  analogy,  and  tlterc  is  a  wide  diffimneo  in 
lutnio.  Hence  the  fkmction  of  digeslion  consists  of  n  sue* 
cession  of  stages,  at  each  of  which  the  Ibod  undiTvroc^  a 
specific  change.  Each  cliansic  is  cffert<  d  by  a  peeuliar 
pn>ces8,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  a  sijccial  apj-ar-T- 
tus  is  provided.  Of  these  pro<  c— the  chief  au  um^iu  ati.  :i. 
deglutition,  chymification,  <  liyhdr  ntion,  and  fematiun.  The 
delicacy  and  complexity  of  tin-  ap]i,iratus  by  which  each  of 
these  processes  is  earned  on  has  been  already  shown. 
[DicBSTiOM.I  The  healthy  ooodition  and  the  natural  action 
of  every  indMdnal  .oigaa  bslo&ging  to  tho  poctiQaof  Iko 
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apparatiu  proper  to  f?.i-h  of  those  processor  k  iioro<;«ni  y  fo 
the  Suund  state  oi'  the  function  of  digcsUuii.  It  :s  ta-iy 
therefore  to  seo  liy  how  luiiny  cause;)  it  may  bo  disturln  il ; 
in  bow  muny  ilitTcront  organs  the  source  of  tbo  dUturbimco 
nuy  have  its  sent,  of  how  varied  a  ntiturc  the  disturbance 
may  be,  and  how  irrt  nth-  the  (li.Hturbaoce  of  the  «iig«ktiva 
ftiiu-tion  luay  derange  tlit>  other  fUnctiontof  thebody. 

la  the  huMf  of  tha  btnann  tuoSlj  Ihm  is  n»  MWtra 
omnnunitf  of  nunMni  twingi  in  anjr  wuntrjr,  Md  m  tge  of 
human  liH',  in  wliirh  ttic^  flr.vt  necessity  of  existence,  thnt  of 
takius  i'i'kI  f'lr  the  nourislmiont  of  the  body,  is  not  lliu 
fau.sc  of  ili-i'iiso  fiiul  death  to  prcat  luimUi-ri,  and  of  unca^i- 
noSH,  nay,  soinetirots  own  of  intense  pain  to  far  uri'iicr 
numbers.  Why  i&  tlii^?  Why  is  the  digestive  proco-,  uiorL- 
productive  of  Buffering,  disease,  and  death  in  rnaa  tiion 
in  the  lower  animals  of  «  similar  structure,  in  which  the 
lUnctioii,  ooDcidenNl  in  m  phraiolagical  poiiit  of  tLow,  is 
soaroeljalallhweoMphixr  1h»totf^munmU>timqm»- 
tion  would  includeaoMi'  account  of  the  cunee  of  djriM^iii, 
and  would  8u<;gest  the  Appropriate  remedies  <br  thv  ditteMe. 

Digeslinn  ijoin*?  nn  organic  fVitiction,  when  tliis  fiinrtion 
is  healthfully  piTformcd,  firr  rea»iis  wbicli  have  boon  fully 
developed,  it  is  unnttonded  with  consciousness.  Tlu'  ru>.t 
cITact  of  the  diNtm  bikncu  of  this  function  is  to  rcn  It  i  tiie 

Eetient  not  only  conscious,  but  painfully  conscious,  thut  he 
as  e  atomecii.  A  sen^  of  nausea,  sometimes,  wtien  thro 
mWMfitn.  is  MTOIi^  even  vomiting,  an  obscure  feeling  of 
unwii^neM,  fUlmaH  dietaoHon,  weight  in  tbo  laglen  of  tbo 
gtomach,  oecosionaHy  aiiKNmting  to  pakt,  Md  oven  aoivro 
paiji.  flatulence,  eructation,  a  senntion  of  linUnlf,  and  lastly, 
u  loas  of  appetite,  constitute  tho  train  of  uneasy  scnsnfioiis 
which,  coming  <n\  Qttcr  the  r(!<'<«ption  of  ft>od,  indicate  dis- 
ordered digestion,  and  which  take  the  place  of  the  feeUius 
of  refroshmont  ud  oxhiUMtibn  whtdi  Mult  fhMn  humtf 
digestion. 

when  these  uneasy  scnsadont  ere  occasione<l  by  a  dis- 
ordered state  of  tho  sturaach,  it  is  eaajr  to  andentoodt  from 
tbe  exposition  already  given  of  the  structure  and  Itanoliofi 
of  this  organ  [OtocenoN],  that  the  disorder  may  consist 
in  a  derangement  either  of  its  secreting  arteries  or  its  mu- 
cous gloivu,  or  its  organic  nerves,  or  its  muscular  flhri«,  in- 
ducing a  deficient  secretion  of  tho  gastric  juice,  a  doflrinnt 
"iif-rft ion  of  mucus,  a  diniinisheil  or  uicroa'Mvl  irritability  of 
tbo  muscular  fibres,  by  which  the  motions  of  the  stom.u  li 
arc  di8i  urbo<l.  If  the  gastric  juice  be  deficit  nt,  the  fjr.-^t  step 
in  the  digestive  procc^  cunnut  take  |»iaoe,  the  food  cuiniot 
be  diasulvod  ;  if  the  mucus  bo  OKoaHlva^  Uie  couta(4  of  tbe 
gastric  ndoe  with  tho  ibod  my  be  pfovonlod :  if  the  mua- 
cnlar  ffltret  of  tho  ^loBoek  ara  loipid  or  too  wiiaMoy  tbe 
food  may  bo  daiaiiiBd  too  long  or  too  ihort  m  tifiie  is  the 
stomach. 

Tlie  causes  of  dyspep'tn  ore  either  those  winch  act  dirocilj 
.■\nd  immediately  upon  the  stomach  itselt"  or  ihosc  whit  h 
art  upon  tho  v  hoio  body  or  upon  pardrular  pirts  of  it,  but 
wbicb  still  aifcrt  llit;  stoiuarh  pntic-ipatly  and  almost  solely. 

Of  the  first  kind  are  noxious,  irritating,  and  indigestible 
substances  taken  into  tbe  stomach  as  aiiidoi  of  nod  ur 
drinks  imeh  as  tainted  meat,  decayed  vegetables,  unripe  fhtit, 
A  CTV  acid  matters,  ardent  spirits,  &c;  and  oven  wholesome 
fuoi  taken  too  frequently  or  in  too  largo  a  ouantity,  espe- 
jMiilly  whca  I's  i^aluru  is  very  nutritioiiN  .i-  wiu-u  it  consists 
principall}  of  aiumnl  niatit-r,  or  when  n  lari^e  quantity  of 
niltrim<-nt  i-^  prosoiilod  to  tho  stomach  ni  a  \ory  concentrated 
form*  er  is  rcndereil  too  stimulating  by  being  highly  sea- 
soned; tho  almse  of  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors,  which 
10  one  of  tho  most  frequent  cauiMS  of  dyspepsia  in  its  so- 
vereirt  and  most  fltt&l  forms;  and  Isig*  qoautitlos  of  floidis 
li:ibitiuiliy  fnkcn  at  too  high  a  tempotatare,  as  Tory  hot  te% 
C4»flef,  or  soup. 

Of  the  second  kind,  or  the  causes  which  act  upon  the 
whole  body  "rupon  particular  parts  and  functions  of  it,  are 

 want  of  ])ure  air  ;   Itciice  the  frciiucncy  ot'  dyspepsia  in 

largo  anti  crowded  cities,  and  nioif  ospocialK  in  narrowand 
oonflncd  Ittnos  and  oUeys,  in  ilio  dirty  and  ill-vonlilntod 
bouses  of  the  poor.  Want  of  exercise:  from  physical  inac- 
tivity «51  ihe  organs  of  tho  botly  languish,  but  the  sto- 
mocfi  flnt  and  most.  Intense  study  or  close  application 
to  business  too  lent?  wntinued,  implying  both  want  of 
nil-    an'l  >Miat  of  f\cirl,.  .    Mental  ciuoIkui,  luorv 


cistily  the  dt.|ircs:>in|;  puoiions,  fear,  gricfi  vexatiuii, 


c*po- 
,  die- 


appointment,  anxiety  and  hope  deferred.  Exposure  to 
the  inlliience  of  cold  and  mui.Hture.  In  persons  with 
weak  stomachs  and  delicate  skins,  a  cold  damp  diqr, 
more  especially  suddenly  sucoeeding  a  hot  day,  often 

Sroduces  a  severe  attsdc  of  dyspepsia.  Hence  it  is  that 
yspoptio  oomplaints  are  so  nvralent  vben  ooU  and  damp 
weatBor  list  sots  in.  Cold  »  a  sedative  to  the  nervotis 
qMtem,  as  heat  is  an  I'xeifanl :  aiirl  the  depressing  effects  of 
cold  seem  to  be  pemiHarly  manife^lell  in  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach.  Excessi\o  di^cbar^es  from  llic  body,  as  (li>o(linp, 
leuoorrhuta,  largo  bleeduign  from  the  arm.  profuse  and 
lon^r  continued  sweating,  and  above  all  protracted  suckling. 
It  la  a  common  practice  among  the  poor  in  this  counuy  to 
suckle  their  children  too  long.  A  IMUo  WOMD  is  MMn 
soon  with  a  atroacebild  at  her  breast  •  year  and  *  bdf  Or 
two  years  old.  The  efcet  upon  tho  coftttftotton  of  tho 
motner  io  anol  pemMoiM;  Emaciation,  sharpness  of  the 
featUiMi  *itb  •  peenMar  expressioiV  in  the  ctuinteiiance  of 
languor  and  exhaustion,  a  sense  of  sinking  at  thf  [  it  of  tho 
ttomnrh,  dimness  of  sight,  ifiddines*,  spectra  of  diiTorcnt 
kiiiils  dancinf^  befo-e  tho  ei,o-,  luxidaclie,  with  a  sniall, 
(juick,  and  ^oint.times  almost  imperceptible  pulse,  and  tutal 
loss  of  ap)H  tito,  are  the  pocoliar  ebacaefers of  tUs  <*aifety 
I  of  dyspepsia. 

Tho  state  of  dyspepsia  is  most  fkoquOBtly  a  state  OMvoly 
j  of  disstdeied  flnutioo»  wiNiout  any  appMeiakle  ebanM  of 
struotnte  in  onyof  tbo UMia  of  tho  stomach.  Bid  rfl  fbo 
symptoms  of  ajrspopola  arc  praduce<l  in  tlieir  intonscst 
degree  iriien  they  tme  from  some  organic  disease  of  the 
stomach.  Of  th(•s^  the  most  frequent  inllammation  of 
its  mucous  ooat.  'fhis  intlammaUon  ma\  be  oithcr  acute 
or  subacute.  When  acute,  tho  nutur<'  of  the  niai;(dy  is 
indicated  by  characters  so  striking  that  it  caiuiot  be  over- 
looked ;  but  tho  subacute  form  often  exists  fur  a  long  period 
quite  un»usDOotod»  pcodueing  violent  and  obstinate  dvt- 
popsia,  whica  is  oik«n  gnatJy  aggraTatcd  bv  the  reGBodiOt 
omfdoyod  to  MMTO  tho  Uttftotnt.  Tho  a«|iiOolis  afasi 
of  this  ibrm  Iff  dmdioBMio  Is  tenderness  on  presmre  ffi  tne 
epigastric  r<^ion.  In  scifrhus  of  tlie  pyh>rtis  and  nlccra- 
tion  of  the  mueon«  {;lands  of  the  stomach,  frrganic  disease 
not  of  uiifrc(|ui'nt  occurrence,  there  is  superadded  to  the 
ordmnry  sigits  of  dyspepsia  a  peculiar  train  of  syinpfiims 
scarcely  to  lie  overlooked  or  mistaken. 

But  dyspepsia  is  often  the  result  of  disea.«io  situated  not 
in  the  stomach,  but  in  some  other  organ.  The  stomach  has 
been  justly  called  the  centre  of  s]rmpathios«  and  tbtoo  is 
scarooly  any  disorder  of  tho  body  which  doeo  not  afoot  the 
Ainctions  or  tho  stonacb  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree.  The 
organs  the  dliiMsa  ef  iHrieh  are  most  apt  to  produce  dis- 
order of  the  .stomach  are  the  liver,  tho  spleen,  fhe  iiferus, 
the  kidney,  the  bronchi,  fcnd  the  skin.  In  this  secondary 
fonn  of  dyspepsia,  the  disease  cannot  be  removed  unless 
the  seat  of  the  primary  affection,  and  tho  true  nature  of 
that  affection,  bo  ascertained. 

The  stomach  is  tlic  organ  in  which  chymiflcation  is 
effected.  Chyliiication  is  accomplished  in  the  dtMdoBidi* 
and  completed  in  the  jejunum,  ilium*  wod  mesenterls 
glands;  and  the  highly  important  part  of  the  d^estiro  pro- 
cess, that  which  consistt  in  eliminating  and  canying  out  of 
the  system  tho  non-nutrient  portion  of  the  aliment,  is  per- 
formed by  the  large  iiitestiiKs.  Each  of  these  organs  may 
be  the  primary  seat  of  disease,  giving  rise  to  the  ordinnrv 
^)naptomsof  dyspepsia;  but  to  these  there  will  geiierallv 
be  suporaddc<l  peculiar  signs  pointing  out  the  real  seat  of 
the  iiMlady,  signs  almost  tuways  to  be  observed  if  carefully 
looked  for,  and  the  detection  of  which  is  of  the  utmost  ia^ 
portance  in  the  treatmoat  of  the  diasaao. 

The  indicatioosof  eumoM  toaioidar  raoMvothe  remofe 
causes,  to  remoro  tho  symptoms  which  mp&Mllj  eon* 
tribute  to  nj^j;raYate  and  continue  tho  disease,  and  fn  restore 
the  ho.dlliy  tone  of  the  disonlercd  organs.  There  fs  no 
drm^,  Tio  cla'-s  of  medicines,  no  one  mode  of  froalmenf  ca- 
pable of  removing;  dyspepsia  when  present,  or  of  preventing 
Its  a'cuneiue.  This  can  only  bo  done  by  a  careful  study  of 
ihc  exact  cause  <if  tho  disease  in  every  individual  case,  and 
the  precise  8«it  end  iiatvirc  of  Ihc  affection.  Tho  mode  of 
treatment  must  be  modified  in  strict  accordanro  with  those 
drcumstanoes ;  and  no  mode  of  trsatmeot  will  be  attended 
with  success  of  which  tho  appropriate  reguhttlOQ  of  tbft 
diet  and  exercise  does  not  form  an  cssstitial  part» 
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Dancinf;  [Ballet] 
Danrotirt,  2D8 
DuuklioB,  299 
Dtndolo,  »D 
Danrgald,  299 
]>Mtn,9n 

I>uid«8«Mid,Wl 

Da«lra,304 
]>MmlM,30S 
Dantig  feirck).  3M 

Dq>kMHra(i<ini»,a«l 
IMphnia  [BraocUopoda,  Tol.  r. 
Ikapbnin,  308  p.  343J 

DMpm  [BwMfpliiH] 
Daptiu,3M 
Oanlighml,  308 
])udM«lla«,306 
DviUata,309 

J)uic,S09 

,Oolfd;3IO 
■»  iMhimia  of  [PaMmal 
J^IU  IIL,8I0.311 
fOarium] 


Darmitadt,  311 
Darnetal,  311 
Dimiii,  311 
O  iron  Trt*,  311 
Dartfurtl  fKrntJ 
Dtrtmoor  [  I)cvon«hiwJ 
Dartmouth, 
Danrar  (diatrict),  319 
Darwar  (town),  312 
Darwin,  Krasmua,  312 
Daayornis  ^Thnialiai] 
Da»yprocte  [AfwHy  wL  L  p- 
212] 

Duypua  [AfMa^Ilm  wLiL  p. 

350] 

Djsvuntt  [MamwfaiSs] 

Dnts,  Datum,  313 
D.thoUie,  31.1 
I>utiicii-«e.  313 
D  uAra,  313 

DaiOra  Stramooinm,  314 

D.it6ria,  314 

Daubenton,  314 

Daucus,  3 1 5 

Daiiilin,  315 

Dattnia  [.Atrnli*] 

Dauphin,  3\'> 

Dauphliu-.  31.'> 

Dauphinc  d'AuTcrgn*,  316 

D'.\ Tenant,  \Villi«ni.  316 

Darentn'  [Nortbamptonihirt] 

Darid  [Walnii] 

Darid,  Jacqnea  LouU,  317 

DaTid'a,St.3l7 

DaTid'f  Day,  St.,  317 

Davia,  John,  318 

Davia'i  Stnit,318 

DaviwiB,  Smirtatjr  [IttiMlMthl 

Dsnie.  318 

DftTy,  Sir  Humpbij,  Sit 

D8»yne,  319 

Dawra,  Richard,  320 

Dawliah  [Dcfomhin] 

l)uc,390 

Di>y,390 

DKf,  ThoiMn,399 

DeK(Hi,3Sl 
DtmI  Sm.  .121 
Deaf  and  DoibIh  321 
Drafnns,  336 
Deal,  338 
Dcda,338 
Dran,  339 

lMnata,S40 

]Mi.AeliM«r.34l 

DiUflliliaMl  fNMligmlDabl] 

IMeHmi»34l 

DmSSaM.341 

DMipitotioB,  341 

Dadlpoda  [Craitaeea,  vol.  vili. 

Daecn.341  [p.l97J 

DMiiBbir,349 

DfcCinviiif  S4S 

l>KtlilM,3« 

DcdnMa  ftactioM  [RwUms 

ArHhiMlkl 
Decimal   HtUllMl  fitwuw 

tion;  AiilluBeHe3  ^ 
niriml  ffitetn  of  Weighti 

mat  IfflMares  [Weight*  and 

Haaaum] 
IMciiiaMua,343 
DM«  TnjinuB,  343 
Deckcf ,  Thomaa,  343 
Oedwr,  Jmndaa  i»p  843 
DeclaratiM,344 
D<-cliiia«iaiK3«4 
DediMliaa  «r  fin  Magnetic 


Dtfcoctiim*,  3-15 
Decompoaition,  345 
Drcrte.  Dccrelilca,  34j 
Decree  [Equity] 
D»?cnriiient  [IncrementJ 
IXtcrrjiitatioii,  346 
IWunonea,  346 
]>i-<lication  [CMMCfllini] 
Der,  .14(5 
Di-x.  J.>hn,  348 
Deed,  3  II 

DMmttert  [Ma^Iiltol] 

De*r.  349 
Dffaraation,  .IG.j 
Drrvauinci',  36.') 
DufiTinf,  365 
Dvfiand,  Madanoe  du,  3(ti 
Defilading,  365 
Defile,  366 
DeHnilion,  '■iC<\~i 
Deflaifrat'Oii,  3fifi 
Deflection,  JfiTi 

l)t>;;nre  of  Latitude,  Lon^liule, 

&c.,  and  Degree  of  the  Men- 

(lian  [Geodeay] 
Degree  of  Angular  Kleaaure 

[AngleJ 
Degree  of  an  Fqiiation,  368 
Degree  [Art*;  UniTertity] 
Deification  [ApotbcoaU}  Con- 

aecrationj 
Dei6tani<i,  J68 
Defra,  3r.8 
Deiam.  368 
Delambre,  368 
Delaware  (river).  370 
Delaware  Bay,  370 
DeUware  (atata),  370 
Delegate*,  Cotnt  af,  370 
Delft,  371 

Delhi  (proTiace)f  S71 
Delhi  (city),  3r2 
IV-lmii  i'rulilcm  [DnplkalMni] 
Delille,  373 
Deliquescence,  373 
Delisie,  WiUi«m,373 
ixiikif.  Jotapli  Ineolia,  378 
Drloi.  :!74 
IVlphi,  374 
Delphi*,  374 

Dvlphin&pteni*  I  Wholet] 
Delphfiiium,  .374 
Delphinium  Staphiaagria,  375 
Deljihinorhyncbu*  IWhala*] 
Delphfniia  fWbaleaY 
Dclphfnu*  (coaat.)*  37S 
Delta,  375 
Deluc,378 

DeWfBo(pMMk),S77 
Dal«<iw(tMn),377 
IMmadea.  377 
IlHBhM[Ah]r*Binia{  Nile] 
Danenm  [GhriaQat  British] 
OmMMt  w  7 
OMMiliiai  nnMm^  377 
Dmitonw  FoKoieitcs,  378 
Dnnllriai  Satvr,  378 
OinMrfiiaincUar,378 
DHBMridB  ar  Bwliia  f  Baetriaj 
Demi-Lane  fRatHriiaJ 
Democracy,  379 
-    -  380 

[Gnkls] 


DMMim's  nraalb«i%  381 

DcmAna.  Val  di,  381 
Demonatratioa,  981 
DvmonatratlotM,  389 


Dcwi4alMMh  30 
Damovatitr,  385 


Demnlcciils.  3S*j 

J>cniiirr,-ij;c.  386 

DcmurriT.  .'5^6 

JK  miM  [  Attica] 

l)i  n:iriii«,  ^HCt 

IVnIp  >;h  f  Dfiit.i-hshire] 

l)fiihigh»]>ire,  :m 

ni-n<irr.  :m 

Din-lpmli.  3r>3 
IViid^nnonde.  .''94 
Dendrcibitim,  394 
DendroeiHa  [Conite,  VbL  viii. 

P-  fi9]   

Drndrocolapte*  [GkMpcr,  foL 

viii.  p.  1481 

Dendrncopua  [CNapar,VDt.«ii. 

p.  148] 
Dt'iid[(Mlua.  .394 
DendromiK  [Dtickt] 
Drndroncs^a  [  Dtldial 
Dindmphii.  3'.l'> 
Dendmphyllia'  MaiRp1q|ll!«B] 
Dfndmplei,  305 
Dench.  3'jr)  * 
Denham,  395 
Denham  [  AiUca] 
Denier,  396 
Denis,  Saint,  396 
Dunizcn,  397 
Di>nmBtk,30r 
Dennis,  John,  403 
Denominator,  404 
Dens  Canis  | ErythonittOl] 
Density-,  404 
Dent^lium,404 
Dvntjitns.406 

IK-ntiitus.  Lfif ins  Sicfnins.  406 
IK-nlil*  [Ci)liinin] 
IK-nt(pora  [ M.a<lri'phyUi(Va] 
Dcntirostrrs  [KinU,  vol.  ir.  p> 

431  ;  lianiiidf  ] 
Dentition,  400 
Dentition,  Anurmal,  409 
DwKlAnd,  411 
Dt-o^'hur  (district).  411 
Deflghiir  (temple  of),  411 
Utogbur[Dowletabadl 
Depirciriix,  Antoiae»  419 
Depnrtroent,  419 
l)ei>arturr,  413 
Deploy,  414 

IK[>ortatkm  (CieU  Law}  (Bf 

nishment] 
Deposition,  414 
Depression,  414 
DcprtMtsion,  Angle  of  [Blfia- 

tion,  Angle  oil 
Deptford  [(4f«amiiA1 
Derbeod,4l4 
Derby.  414 
Derbyabife.  416 
Der^iani,  Beat  [Norfolk] 

Der{Tatiam428 
Denaalobnadraa,  428 
DcraMalta  [DBnaaalidnl 
l>eTmCatida,428 
DermfieMva  rVartoiaaal 
Deny.  499^ 

Dnwaatp  DtnaaftanHlaf  fBn* 

rawdaki  Oambctlaadl 
DefwcatlDnbjdHiv] 

Derwiih,  429 

Derthavin,  430 

Desagnodcro  [Bolitria,  voU  r.fk 
Oeaa||ttli«a,430  M] 
lleacartaa,  431 
ll«accBl(iala«).432 
DtaecHt  ar  Bediaa   [Fal  •< 
BadiM] 
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DeMTtor,  434 

IX'thuulieres,  MadAme,i2l2 

Desiccatiun,  42Z 

Drsign,  Architpctunl,  i3Z 
DeniDdhu,  410 
Dv«marai(  [  Regnier] 
Detmond  and  Earli  of  Dei- 

mond  [Clare;  Cirkl 
Desputistn  [Monarchy] 
I)esiuiline«,  4  10 
DesMii,  Anhalt,  ^ 
Dewtau  (town),  JLLL 
l)est  ouches,  iii 
0e>Tauxi4cfe,  -442 
Detachment,  442 
DeterminalF, 
Detinue,  Ml 
Detniold  [Li|ipe] 
Deloiiatiun,  il2 
Dvtiftus  and  Debrii,  HI 
Detroit.  iAii 
Dettingeu,  iAl 
Deixdhon,  U3 
Di>i4l«.  Caual  de.  Ui 
Dvuteroitomy,  444 
Deiittia.  UA 

DtMixpuntt  (bailiwick),  ii2 
DcuX|ionts  (tuwn),  ^ij. 
Devulupinent,  445 
Dcvi-ntvr, 
Dcveroux  [Efiex'] 
Dt-tic*,  liJi 
Devil,  4M 

DevilinaBiiah,  Devil  in  a  Mist, 

Devil  *  Bit,  448 
DeviM  [Will] 
Devixet,  AA& 

Devon  port,  li3 
Dcvoimhire,  AAll 

Dewberry,  ifiB 
Dcwsbury,  4r,S 
Dc  Witt,  iSi 
Dexiiinine,  4&3 
Dexiaris,  i&H 
Dextrine  [Starch ) 
De/,iZfi 


VOL.  VIIL 
Dhalae.  42fl 
Diabelet,  4m 

DiacAUtticf Refraction;  Opiica] 

Di&cupe,  4^2 

Dia«!£lphia.  iI3. 

Diadima  [Cirripcda,  foL  viL, 

p.  2101 
Diadumeiii&nuf,  473 
Diagonal,  47.1 
Dia^nal  Scale,  473 
Dii^urat  of  Mclus,  473 
Didi^am,  473 
Dial,  AZA 
Dialect,  473 
Dialectics,  474 
Diillage  [SchiUer  Spar] 
Diameter,  474 
D  aroood,  ili 
Diamond  (glaziers'),  475 
Diamond  Harbour,  i2A 
Di&na, 

Dianea  [Meduia] 

Diinchora,  iZ5 

Di&ndria,^ 

Diiinthu«,  47.^ 

Di.ipason,  4~fi 

Diapason  Stop  [Organ] 

Diap«n(i:icetv,  47  G 

Diapvnie,  4*fi 

Diuphanoiii  [Trantpirent] 

Diuphuretics,  47fi 

Ihaplirapn,  -l/G 

Diarbekr,  AU 

Diarrhcea,  411 

Diary,  AZil 

DiaschUma,  479 

Dia<t<>)>ora  [Pulypiaria  Mem- 

btaiiocea  ] 
Diaatyle   [Civil  Archiiocturt, 

vol.  vii.,  p.  220) 
Diiflylis,  421 
Dial^Maron,  479 
Dialdoic,  479 

Diaxoma  [B«tryllu*,  vol.  V^p. 

2591 

Dirain,  Charlet,  41^ 
Dic»archu(,  dBH 
Dicatlus  [  Licinut] 
Dic»um  [Creeper,  vol.  riii.,  p. 
149] 


VOU  VIIL 
Dfceras  [Chamacea,  ToL  tL,  p. 

4C9  I 

Dicheli&sthiiim  [Pi»cilopoda] 
Dicholophus  [Cariama,  vol. 

p.;j9r] 
Diciiotomiria  [Paeudoxo*] 
Dirh6-oiny,  <IM 
Diclinous,  4M 
Diootyl^ont,  4S0 
Dic6iyles  [Hoit] 
Dicrurus  [Laniida] 
Dictamniis,  iSiH 
DicUtor,  mSl 
Dictionary,  4B1 

Dictuophy'l:ia[Madrephyniaea] 

Dietys, 

Diil^!phida)  [  Marstipialia] 
Didennum  [Synoicum] 
Didriit.  iii 
Dfdiui,  UiU 

Dido[^<neas;  Carthagel 
Didus  [Dodo] 
Dfilvmus,  4a& 
Didyii&mia,  ihfi 
Die  [Drome] 
Did,  St.,  4M 

l>iemun's  Laod,Vu>[Taimtiua] 

Dieppe,  48G 
Diervilla.  4M. 
Di«>is,!lhZ 
Diet  [Food] 

Difiareatinn  [Marriage] 
Ditrert-nce,  iiz 

Diifircnce,  Ascensional  [  Ascen- 
•ion] 

Diliervntial  Calcidiis,  dBB 

Diflen  ntial  CoeiTirient, 

Diffiiiential  Equations  [Kqua- 
tiuns,  Diti'ercniial] 

DiflVrential  Thermometer 
(Thannometer  Difi'erential] 

DifHAgia  [Folvpiaria  Dubia] 

Diflractiuu  of  Light,  491 

Digamma,  -iSl 

Digby,  Kverard,  42i 

Digby,  Kenelme,  422 

Digest  [Corpus  Juris;  Justi- 
nian's Legislation] 

IJipeition,  493 

Digestion  (cbeiaiitry),  495 
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Dig^s,  I..eoDard,  495 
Diggvs,  Tluiinas, 
Digit,  ^ 
Digitalia,  dm 
Digitalis,  iilh 
Digitalis  Purr/irea, 
Digitigrades  [ Camivora,  voL  v* 

p.  367] 
Digncs  [  Alpes,  Boates] 
Dignities  [  Titles  of  Honour] 
Digy'nia.  iifi 
Dijon,  ilia 
Dilapidation*,  4ilZ 
D'l  itation  [Expansion] 
Dill,  49Z 

Dill  [Carminatives] 
DilleniacoM,  i2Z 
Dillon  [Roscommon,  Lord] 
Diluents,  4ia 
Dimension,  iSl 

Dimy&r  a  [Coochifera,  vol.  viiL, 

p.43y 

Dinageporc,  49Z 
Dinan,  i<m 
Dioant, 

Dinarchua,  4a& 
Dindigul,  4^ 
DinemourA  [Porcilopoda] 
Din^tus  [Latridat] 
Dingle,  ^ 

Dingwall  [Ross.  Shire  of] 
Dinops  [Chriioptera,  vol.  vii., 
Dinoth£riiim,  iltS  p.  26J 

Diocese,  bilii 
IMocles  [Cissoid] 
DiocWti&ntis,  5ilil 
Diod^iii,  jil5i 
l>iod6nis,&UA 
Diocia,  5M 

Di6g«nes  the  Cynic,  iflS 
l}i<igeiies  of  Aiwllooia,  Attfi 
Di6^nes  La#rtius,  511fi 
I>iois  [Dauphini;  Dioine] 
Diom^ia  [^Albatroasl 
Dion  of  Syracuse,  505 
Dion  Cassius,  hlil 
Dion  ChrysMoBDiu,  SilZ 
Dionna,  5M 
Diony'sia,  ^ 
Diony'tiiu  the  Elder,  &{tS 
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Diony'nos  the  Touog«r,  1 
Diony'sius  of  Ilalicarnassus,  1 
Diuny'si'js  of  Byzantium,  2 
Dionr'»ius  Periegites,  2 
Diopnantus,  2 
Diupside  [Pyroiene] 
ni6psis,  2 
Dioptase,  3 

Dioptrics  [Optics;  ReCraetion] 

Diorima,  2 

Dioscirea,  3 

Diotcureaces,  A 

DiiM>c6rides,  1 

Diosma,  & 

Dip.  i 

Dil'hihis  [  AthcDi,  vol.ii.,  p.  18] 
Di|>hlhi:>ng,  5. 
Dipliuciphala,  & 
Dlphydes,  i 
Dlphyes[Dii.hydesl 
Diphyllidia  [^luferobranchiata] 
Diphy'sa  [Phytograda] 
I>iplectron  [Pavonids] 
Diploctiiiiura  [MadrephyllicM] 
Diploductylua,  11 
D1plo<lon  [Naides] 
Diplomacy,  1^ 
Diplomatirs,  12 
Dipper  [Mcrulid«l 
Dippir\g  Nccdlu  [IncHmtion] 
Dipronia  [Pocilupoda] 
Dip»ices,  1:2 
Diptas,  12 

Dipiastnea  [Haditpfaylliaa] 
Diptera,  13 


Diptertfre*,  \A 

Dipteral  [Civil  Architecture] 

Dipteryx  [Coumarouna  ] 

Dipterocarpui,  LA 

Dipus  [Jerboa] 

Di|>yre,  U 

Direct  and  Retrograde,  li 
Direction,  lA 
Directoire  Sxacntif,  li 
Directrix,  1& 
Dirge,  l& 

Diiability,  in  law,  18 
Dinbudding,  Lfi 
Disc,  12 

Diiciplinr,  Military,  12 
Disclaimer,  in  law,  IZ 
Discontinuity,  iZ 
Discord,  12 
Dbcount,  IZ 

Discovery,  in  law  [Equity] 

Discus,  IS 

Disdia))ason,  lfi 

Disk,  13 

Dislocation,  lfi 

Dismal  Swamp  [Carolina,] 

North ;  Virgiuia] 
Dispart,  m 
Dispensary,  19 
Dispensation  (law\  19 
Dispersion  (of  light),  20 
Dissection,  21 
Disseisin  [Seisio] 
Dis<entera,  22 
Dissepiments,  22 
Dissonance  [Discord] 


Distance,  21 

Distemper,  22 
Disthene  [Kyanite] 
Distichous,  '£l 
Distillation,  22 
Di»tortion,2Z 
Distress,  in  law,  2S 
Ditch  [Bastion] 
Dithmarsh,  33 
Dithvrambus,  23 
Uitrfipa,  33 
Dittany  of  Crete,  31 
Ditton,  Humphrey, 
Diuretics,  3^ 
Divan  [Diwaa] 

Divirgencv,  Divergent  [Con- 
vergent] 
Divers,  3A 

Dividend  (in  arithmetic),  3S 
Dividend  (in  commerrei,  3S 
Diving  Bell  [Subroanne  De- 
scent] 
Divining  Rod,  3fi 
Divinity  [Tlieolog^] 
Divisibility,  Divisor,  311 
Division,  32 
Divorce,  32 
Diwin,  41 

Dixmuiden  [Flandcn,  Wett] 

Dizier,  St.,  4Z 
Dmitriev,  i2 
Dnieper,  42. 
Dniester,  43 
Do  (in  music),  43 
Doab,  4i 


Doboka,  i3 

Dobrec,  Peter  Panl,  44 
Dock  (m  botany),  H 
Dock,  4i 
Doclea  [Maiada] 
Doctor,  4^ 

Doctors'  Commons,  4£ 
Dodder  [Cu»cutace«] 
Doddrid(;e,  4£ 
Dodtcagon,  47 
Dodecagy'nia,  42 
DndecahMron  [Solidi,  Regtilar  J 
Dodec4ndria,  42 
Dodo,  42 
Dod6na,  55 
Dod»ley,  Robert,  55 
Dudsworth.  Roger,  5£ 
Dodwell,  Henry,  i& 
Dog,  52 

Dogi^erbank,  £3 
Dogma,  dl 
IXigsbanc,  (13 

Dog's  Tail  Orats  [Cynotunu] 
Dogwood,  £3 
Doit,  (Li 

Dol  [Die  ct  Vilaine] 
Dolabella  [Tectibraochiata] 

Dulalirifotm,  63 
Doici,  Carlo,  63 
Dolcigiio,  6A 
Dole,  (11 

Dol|;cl1y  [Meronethshire] 
Dolichonyx  [Bob-«-Liak;  Eoh 

berixidss] 
D^lichot,  M 
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DoKolum  [Diphydct,  toL  ix.  p. 

D61iuiu  [Sittonioitomaia] 
DolUr  rMoue}] 
Dollond,  §A 
Dolomieii,  61 
Dolumite.  M 
Dolphin  f  \V1uIm] 
Domb«*,  fijfi 
Dombcya,  fifi 
Dome,  Q£ 

Duma  ^ia  arehitechire),  fiZ 

Domemchfao,  Zl 
Dumcmtay  Book,  71 
Dominant  ( in  music),  73 
Domingo,  St.  [HitpanioU] 
Dominica,  2A 
Dominical  Letter, 
Dominicaot  [Black  Frian] 
Domitiuuua, 
Don,  Zi 

Don-Cosaackf,  7i 

Donaghodee,  ZZ 
DonaU-llo,  lA 
Donitio  Mortif  Canal,  T3. 
Dunatitts,  ZM 

DoniitiTe  [Benefice,  toL  iv.  p. 

•220] 
Do'oSuu,  ZS 

Donas  [Concbocsa,  rol.  viii.  p. 

428J 
Doncastar,  12 
Donegal,  Z2 
D<iDgola.  tiA 
Donne,  John,  BA 
DuoB,  or  Doum,  && 
Doom*,  Kalaiog  of,  S& 
Doongurpore,  hi 
Door  and  Doorway,  Bi 
Door,  Gothic  [Gulhic  ArehitaC' 

tur* 

Doomik  [TourDaj] 
Dor&do,  flZ 
Dorat,  aZ 
Dorchester,  SZ 
Dordogno  (riter),  8Z 
Durdogne  Cdrpartmeot),  S& 
Dordrecht  [Dortl 
Doria,  An<fr£a,  iiS 
Dorian*.  S!k 
Doric  Dialect,  90 
Doric  Order  [Civil  Architec- 
ture ;  ColumnJ 
Dorippe,  91 
Dorking  [Suirey  1 
Dorog,  aJ 
Dorpat  (circle),  HI 
Doq)at  (town),  21 
Dorr-Hawk  [Goatiuckers] 
Dorset  TSackTiUe] 
Dorsetshire,  22 
Dorwbrauchi&ta,  102 
Doratenia,  11)2 
Dort,  liia 

Dort,  Synod  of,  IQl 
Dot  (iu  miuic),  llU 
Dolii,  m 
D»ltr.  I  [Ploter»l 
D^>uuy,  iM 
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Douay  Bible  [Bible] 
Double  Bmc,  1M 
Double  Start  [SUra,  Double] 
Doubloon  [Hooey] 
Doubt  (river),  IIU 
Douba  (department),  IS&. 
Douche  [  Bathing] 
Doucker  ( UivervJ 
Dougloa  Family,  LUfi 
Douglas,  Uawiu,  lUS 
Douglas  I^Man,  Isl«  of] 
Dour  [Iliunault] 
Doura,  or  Durra  [Sorghum  rul* 

Douro,  IflB 

Douw.  Gerard,  IQS 

Dove  [CvlumbidaJ 

Dovedale  [  Derbyibuv] 

Dover,  IM 

Dovetail,  UiS 

Dorrafield  [Norway] 

Dower,  ISll 

DowleUbad,  IM 

Down  (boUny^,  110 

Down  ^county),  1 10 

Down  (mc'j.  ilL 

Downing  College,  Cambridge, 

Downpatrick,  1  Ifi 
Downs,  or  Dunea,  117 
Downtoo  [Wiltahire] 
Dox61ogy.  117 
Dracana,  117 
Drachm,  or  Dram,  118 
Drachma,  lia 
Dracfna,  IIB 
Draco,  Lia 

Draco  (constellatioo),  ll& 
Draconin,  1 18 
Dragomans,  H3. 
Dragon,  112 

Dragon's  Blood  [Calamua] 
Dragoon  [Cavalry] 
Draguigaau,  1 19 
Drain  [Sewer] 
Draining,  113 
Drake,  Sir  Franeit,  122 
Drakenborch,  12:1 
Drama,  Attic,  121 
Dramatic  Alt  and  Litenituie, 
12i 

Drammrn,  LIfi 
D  raktics  [  Cathartics  J 
Drave,  lili 
Drawback,  LJfi 
Drawbndge,  137 
Drawing,  I  -t? 
Dray-ton,  US 
Dreams,  123 
Dreutho,  Ufi 
Dresden,  LJU 
Dreui,  lis 
Driffield  [Yoirkahiie] 
Drill,  U3 

Drill  Husbandry  [Drilling] 
DrilUng,  Llfl 

Driniys  [Canella  Alba;  Win- 
tiro  ] 

Dtin,  or  Drino  f  Albania] 


VOL.  IX 
Drogfaeda,  IM 
Dronubyct,  1^ 
DroiU  of  Admiralty,  Ihl 
Droitwich  [Worcestershire] 
Drome,  river  [Drdmej 
Drome,  liii 

Dromedary  [Camel,  vol.  n,  p. 

191] 
DrOmiii,  1^4 
Dromore  (see),  154 
Dromore  (town),  154 
Drone  [Bee] 
Dronte  [Dodo] 
Drontheim  [TtondhjcmJ 
Dropsy,  1^ 
Dropwort,  Uil 
Dro»er4ce»,  157 
Drowning,  liZ 

Dniidical  Buildings  [Avabury ; 

Carnae:  StonehengeJ 
Druids  [BritaauiaJ 
Drum,  lii2 
Drum  [Dome] 
Drummond,  William,  159 
Drupict's.  IM 
Drupe,  ILH 
Druses),  ICU 

Drusus,  Claudius  Nero,  l&l 
Drusus  (son  of  Tibariua),  Ifil 
Dryandra,  101 

Dryden,  16  1 
Dryuhdlanopi,  l£2 
Dry  Rot,  lii:i 
Dshikketei,  IM 
Dual  Number,  IM. 
Dublin  (archbishopric),  IM 
Dublin  (bishopric).  i£A 
Dublin  (county),  1£^ 
Dublin  (city), 
Dubno,  112 
Dubos,  1Z2 
Ducarel,  LZ2 

Ducat,  Diicatoon  [Money] 
Ducis,  IZa 

Duckbill  rOrnitborhynchusJ 

Ducks,  iza 

Duclos,  hih 

Ductility,  L&j 

Dudley,  lii;j 

Duel, 

Duet,  IS.q 

Dufrnme  [Cangc,  Du] 
Dugd.tle.  Ihd 
Dugong  ["Whales] 
Duikert>«>k  [Antelope,  Tol.  iL  p. 

81,  species  30] 
Duisburg  (circle),  1S<; 
Duisburg  (town),  Ifia 
Duke,  m 
Duker,  12a 
Dulcimer,  12fl 
Dulrerton  [SomerMtshire] 
Dulwich  [Alley o;  Bourgeois] 
Dumbarton,  ISiX 
Diimbartonihirr,  121 
Dumbness  [  Deaf  and  Dumb] 
Dumlnes,  1<U 
Diiinfricsshire, 
Duuiunl.  lilli 


VOU  IX. 
Dnmooriei,  19fi 
Dun-l«  Roi  [Cher] 
Duaa.  laZ 
Dunaburg,  L2Z 
Dunbar  [  Haddington] 
DiinUr,  William,  IM 
Dunblane  [Perthshire] 
Duncan,  Admiral,  IM. 
DundiUk  [  Louth  1 
Dundee,  IM 
Dunfermline,  L92 
Dung  [Manure] 
Dungannon  [Tyrone] 
Dungarvan  [Waterfurd] 
Dunkeld  [Petthshire] 
Dunkerque,  or  Dunkirk,  IS3 
Dunmuw  Bacon,  200 
Dunn,  Samuel,  '^M 
Dunning  (Lord  A8hbuitaa),200 

Duuois,  2Q1  

Duns  Scotus,  2iLl 
Dunstable,  2Sii 
Dun«tan,St.,  202 
Dunwich  [Suffolk] 
Duodecimals,  'im 
Duodenum.  2Q2 
Duplex  Querila,  203 
Duplicate  Ratio,  202 
Duplication  of  the  Cube,  202 
Dupuis,  Thomas  Saunders,  20^ 
Dupuis,  Charles  Francois,  2114 
Dura  Mawr  [Braia] 
Duiamen,  212A 
Durance, 
Duraogo,  2Qi 
Durante,  Uil5 
Duriiso,  21i5 
Diiren  (circle"),  20ft 
Duren  (town),  iM 
DUrer,  Allirecht,  i^fifi 
D  Urfcy,  Thomas, 
Durham  (county),  2QZ 
Durham  (dty),  tiQ 
Durham  Catheilrol,  221 
Durham  University,  221 
Durio,  '222 

Durlttch  (circle),  222 
Durlarh  (town),  222 
Dnrslry  [Gloucestcrshiiv] 
Duss.-k,2.^ 

Da»seKlorf  (county).  222 
Dusseldorf  (minor  circle),  223 
IXUseldorf  (town),  SI 
Dutins,  2il 
Du6mviri,223 
Dwarf  (fruit-tree),  224 
Dwarfing  Trees,  221 
Dwight,  Timothy,  'HA 
Dwina,  22^ 
Dyeing,  225 
Dyer,  John,  22a 
Dyke,  222 
Dyle  [ScheWe] 
Dynimics,  222 
Dynamometer,  '^29 
Dyn6meue,  '2'i9 
Dyrrachium  [Durasso] 
Dysentery, 
Dyspipsij,  2iltt 
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S  ooeupiefl  tbe  flftH  plBee  in  tho  Hebiw  dplidwt  and 
thoee  derived  from  it  The  vowels,  when  amnged  acoord- 
ing  to  their  phpical  effinity,  would  lie  in  the  series  i,e,a, 
o,  u  [Alphabet],  and  aoeotdingly  the  vowel  « is  frct^ucntly 
interchanged  with  its  neiqhhonn  i  and  a.  It  is  occasionally 
c»nvertible  with  o  (/. 

1.  i?  is  inter^'hniiiriTi  will)  f'.  Tluis  in  T.atin  tlio  onl  da- 
tives hrri,  muni,  ruri,  nui'ini,  aAtirwardi  took  the  forms 
here,  miiri",  rare,  niume ;  and  the  words  magis,  vuleri$, 
trish's,  when  tliey  appeared  without  an  #,  were  writttn 
smwtf,  videre,  truie.  The  same  iatetehange  appeals  in  the 
deeiension  of  the  a4i^ve  w,  ea,  id,  «d  toe  eoojugation  of 
tli«  verba  m  and  guto. 

9.  S  in  Latin  often  corresponds  to  oi'  In  Ftaneli.  Thus 
many  Latin  infinitives  in  ere  reappear  in  French  with  tin- 
termination  oi>,  a»  haf>ere,  debere;  avoir,  deroir.  I  ho 
Latin  ji.ist  imprrl'i-i't  hxs  ilic  siifTix  ib<i,  whi'h  pa'^so'l 
through  the  iornis  era  ami  m  to  'jiV?  ami  oi.  Tlins  Criiin 
habebam  wore  dcdurt^'tl  ama^  avfi,  avuif.  aiul  la^ti\  av>>i<:.  I 
This  flnal  a  does  not  appear  in  tho  oldest  forms  of  ihi; 
French  language.  Other  instari'  cs  of  the  change  of  n  into 
OS  may  be  seeti  in  (he  Latin  adjectives  and  other  worda  in 
«IWW  or  eth,  which  in  French  have  the  tufflz  W  Vim- 
netuit,  yisnnoii;  memu,  moit. 

S.  E  Latin  into  i»  fteneh,  as  met,  bene,  ped;  mut,  Mm, 
pied. 

4.  E  into  a.  This  is  well  marked  in  the  dialects  of  the 
Groi'k  (Tflf/irj,  lotiic ;  voput,  Doric,  &c,  Ilencc  tin-  T^uir.s 
have  often  an  a  where  the  common  dialect  of  i(ie  tlrcek 
had  e,  as  ^^mn  l-^>t.  miwhinn.  j  !.i^<t.  Both  forms 
often  cocxiiit  in  Latin,  as  trislitia  and  truttlie.  Tbe  a  is 
often  changed  into  e  in  Latin,  if  a  prcfiv  is  added,  particU' 
lariy  if  two  conftonantA  follow  the  vowel,  as  /aetut,  am- 
fecttu;  p€tr9,  expert ;  cos  tun,  iucettui ;  an,  inert. 

5.  ^intOO,  Especially  in  Greek,  OS  Xfyw,  Xo^oc;  vi^w, 
y»/(oc.  The  Latin  language  prefers  the  o,  as  romo  ; 
xt-KTv,  CO^uo ;  vfOQ.  nnvus.  This  rhniigo  is  partirularly 
common  m  words  begiiuuug  with  a  u;  ur  with  what  vvo* 
priHioiinccd  ai.  a  w,  the  Latin  r.  Thus  tester,  velim,  verto, 
ft'},  wiTo  once  written  vogter,  voiim,  t^rto,  »v»/o.  Even  in 
our  own  language  tcorm  (\orinis,  L.ii.i,  an<l  wrk  (i^v^y. 
Or.),  are  now  pioaounced  a»  if  written  with  an  «.  The 
Gndt  even  intoiGbangea  n  long  o  vrilh  a  long  0,  na  wanif, 

9.  I  Greek  u  changed  into «  in  Latin  keftre  tn  as 

ltm\ac,  Siculus. 

B  (in  music),  the  third  note  or  degree  of  the  diatonie 
scale,  answering  to  the  mi  of  the  Italians  and  Fronch. 

EADMER.  or  EDMER,  the  friend  and  hisionan  of 
Archbishop  Ansclm,  lived  in  tho  twelfth  cLiitury,  bvit  \u' 
have  no  information  respecting  his  parents,  or  the  particular 
time  and  place  of  his  nativity.  He  received  a  learned 
edueatioD,  was  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  and  becmu'  the 
kMOm  fiiend  and  inseparable  companion  of  two  art  lihishnps 
of  tint  aee^  Bt.  Anaelm  and  his  succeii^or  Ralph.  To  the 
fbrmer  of  these  he  was  appointed  spiritual  director  by  tho 
pope.  In  1 1 20,  by  tlir  dcbiro  of  Alexander  I.  of  Scotland, 
ne  was  elected  bisliop  of  St.  Andrews:  but  on  tho  day  of 
his  election  a  dispulo  arose  between  the  km^  and  hiin  to 
spectinj^  lu<i  crtn«ccration.  Eadmcr  WLshed  to  be  coii.sccratiMl 
l>v  the  aridiblsh(i[)  of  Canterlniry,  who,  he  contended,  was 
the  primate  of  all  Britain  :  while  Alexander  contended  tliat 
ttlO  see  of  Canterbury  tiad  no  pre-eminence  over  that  of  St. 
Andrews.  Eadmer  ' finally  abandoned  his  bishopric  and 
leturned  to  Bagland,  where  ha  was  kindly  received  by  the 
afdibisliop  and  defny  of  Canterbury,  who  vet  thought  lum 
too  precipitate  in  leaving  his  bisihopric.  Badroer  at  last 
wrote  a  long  and  8ubm!-si\  e  li  iior  to  the  kinc;  of  Scotland, 
tut  without  proflucin;^  ihu  dcsin  d  ctTe  t.  Wharton  fixes 
his  ileath  in  [1-4.  llie  very  year  in  wiiii  h  the  hishopru-  of 
St.  Andrews  wui>  lllled  up.  Eadiucr  is  now  best  kiiuvvn 
for  his  history  of  the  affairs  of  England  in  his  own  time, 
from  106C  to  1122,  in  which  ho  has  inserted  many  original 
papers,  and  preserved  many  facts  which  are  no  where  else 
to  DO  found.  Hia  atyle  it  ro;rular  and  crood.  and  his  work 
wan  btt  fron)  Imrndary  Uilki  than  i>  uhual  with  the  works 
«r  Ms  tina.    The  bait  aditionia  that  by  Selden,  intitled 


'  Eadmeri  Monachi  Oantuariensis  Hiatolte  Nimnnnn,  tiva 
soi  Snculi,  Libri  Sex.'  ibL.  Londni,  1623.  His  life  of  Su 
Anselm  was  first  printed  in  iSmo,  at  Antwerp,  in  1651, 
under  the  title  of '  Fratris £<fwn  Ant,!!  de  Vita  D.  Aiis.  Imi 
Arehiepiscopi  Cnntuaricnsis,  Lihn  duo.'  Seveml  oili.  is 
of  bis  Mork.s,  with  the  '  Histona  Novorum,'  were  editrj 
by  the  congregation  of  .St.  Maur  at  tho  ♦>nd  of  Fnthcr  Gerbe- 
ron's  editions  of  tho  works  of  St.  .AuM  lm,  f  1..  Par,  1C7J 
and  1721.  His  Lives  of  St.  Wdfrid,  8l.  Oswnid,  .St.Dunstan. 
Sec,  with  that  of  St.  Anselm,  were  ins«!rfed  by  Wharton 
in  his  Anglia  Sacra.  (Tanner,  Bibi,  Brit.  Uilhi  PlUL  ad 
Of  rra  S.  Antelmi  ut  supr. ;  Chalraen's  .A'air.  Did,} 

EAGLE.  [FALComDjB.] 

EAGLE  (constelbtion).  [Aqcila.] 

EAGLE  (coin).  [Monky.I 

EAGLE,  Roman  Standard.  The  eagle,  as  a  symbol  of 
empire,  is  i/firii  sn  ti  on  aniiont  co-ns  and  medal*,  and  on 
x\')UQ  more  fr(  <iui  rnl\  than  on  those  of  tbe  Ptolemies  of 
F-b'S  pt  and  the  Seleuridtt)  of  Syria.  As  an  ensiE^ii  or  stan- 
dard, twriie  upon  a  spear,  it  was  us^ed  by  the  Persians  in  the 
time  of  the  younger  Cyrus.  (Xenoph.  Anab.  L  10.) 

Pliny  (//(«/.  Nat.  li.  x.  c.  4,  edit.  Hardouin,  toin.ipi.549) 
says  that,  till  the  time  of  C.  Marius,  tbe  Romans  nsed  Ave 
dii&rent  animals  for  standards— the  weU^  tbe  minotaur, 
tbe  bonte,  the  boar,  and  the  eagle — but  that  in  Manila's 
second  consulate  tbey  adopted  ue  eagle  as  the  sola  ensign 
for  their  legions. 

The  eagle  used  by  the  Homans  as  a  standard  was  of  gold 
or  silver:  the  lat;cr  metal,  we  are  U  Id  l.y  Pliny,  was  most 
fri-r'na'ntly  used,  as  tho  more  glitterin;;,  an  !  of  course  more 
readily  seen.  It  was  borne,  like  the  Persian  eagle*  on  the 
summit  of  a  spear,  and  was  of  the  size  of  a  pigawi*  with  ita 
wings  disnlajred.  It  aometiniea  rested  upon  a  cross  bar  on 
tho  top  of  tbe  spear,  nd  sometimes  upon  i^bields  piled  up. 
On  the  reverses  of  scimc  of  the  coins  of  Angostus  and  Galba. 
in  second  brass,  the  legionary  eagle  is  repfesented  holding 
tlio  lluinderliolt  in  its  talons  Thr  small  size  of  tho  eagle 
often  cuutnfnited  to  its  ronccalnient,  when  the  legion  to 
which  it  beloUpjeil  w  as  defeated.  The  n.iuu?  of  the  legion  was 
M»imI1y  engraved  upon  it.  Tacitus,  in  his  Annais  I.  i.  CO. 
relates  the  fiiidiiij^  of  the  eagle  of  the  nineteenth  legion  hy 
Germanicus.  which  had  been  lost  in  the  massacre  of  Varus. 

Cicero  (CatiHn,  i.  c.  24)  says  that  Catiline  had  a  silver 
oagle  in  his  bouse  as  bis  tutelar  divinity,  wliich  was  alw  bla 
standard  in  war. 

ARomaa  eagle  in  steel,  found  at  Sitchester,  presumed 
to  have  been  a  legionary  eagle,  was  exhibited  to  tho  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  in  \  7^-i  h\  the  Ibeti  hisliup  of  Carlisle. 

The  reader  will  see  a  great  deal  <jr  learning  displayed 
upon  this  and  the  standaid  of  the  coliorts  m  M.  Lc  Beau's 
'  Quatorziimo  M(motre  aur  la  Legion  Ilomaine;  DesEn- 
seigncs.'   Mem.  dc  TAcadimia  des  Inseript,  torn.  xxxv. 

4to.  Par.  1770,  pp.  277-308. 

EAGLE- W(X>D,  one  of  those  substances  of  wkidt  Uia 
aanMj  firom  similarity  of  sound  in  a  fureign  langnaga^  haa 
been  eonverted  into  another  having  no  tefonnoe  to  ili  ori- 
ginal signification.  It  is  a  highly  fragrant  wood,  much 
esteemed  by  AsinHes  Ibr burning  as  incense,  and  known  in 
Europe  L\'  its  present  desimiation  ever  sin.  e  the  Portuguese 
visited  and  imjwrted  the  sul).«itance  dircet  from  the  Malayan 
islands  and  the  kin^;dotn  of  S;a!n,  w  here  il  hits  always  been 
abundant,  and  Ion)?  established  a-s  an  article  of  coiameroe. 
The  Malayan  name  is  wn^iYii,  whence  the  wood  was  called 
pao-d'agila  by  the  Portuguese^  and  has  ainoe  been  con- 
verted into  pao  d'acuila,  and  pa»4'aqu]la,  bois-d'aigla^ 
eade-wood,  and  agel-bout. 

From  the  Malayan  i^'Ai  has  probably  been  derived  the 
Sanscrit  agara,  whence  we  have  the  Hindu  ageur,  if  not 
from  the  more  familiar  anpellatlon  of  earoo,  hy  which  eagle- 
wood  is  also  known  in  the  Malayan  ArehipehiLro.  In  Per- 
sian tiorks  on  Materia  Mcdica  in  u^ie  in  India,  we  iearn 
from  Dr.  Royle  {  l/lit\lr.  <>f  IlimaL  B'lt..  ike.)  that  several 
kinds  of  fragrant  wood  are  de!>cribed  under  the  Arabic  name 
aod  (haud  and  ud  of  Gkircias),  and  that  he  himself  obtained 
three  kinds  in  the  bazaars  of  India,  called  aod-i  hindee, 
aod^-chinee,  and  aod-i-fdmaree  (evidentiy  ibo  al-cemcricum 
of  Arabian  auttaocs),  and  that  with  the  above  Hindu  aOfaek 
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gynoHyme,  a^allochee,  is  also  given,  and  more  especially  I 
•pplieil  Id  aoa-i-kimaree.  vvlucU    aLso  called  aod-i-bukhoor, 
i  i cense -wood.    Ai  agallochee  is  no  doubt  a  roirujilion  of 
the  agailochum  of  Diosooridos,  described  by  him  a»  a  fra;^ 
T«nt  wood  from  India  and  Arabia,  it  is  interesting  to  fiml 
thV^  the  translators  from  the  Greek  into  the  Arabic  of  the 
lelioel  of  Bagdad  settled  these  synonytos  at  a  time  wlien 
diffr  miMt  haw  bMn  mil  acquBinted,  frnm  their  profeMion 
aiM  paaltfcifB*  iridi  (he  iub«taiu-o^  to  wluch  bath  the  Greek 
•nd  Arabic  names  won  ■folied.    Sermpioa  and  A^icenna 
describe  several  kinda  of  tbis  fragrant  wiod,  «nd  tbe  latter 
Tinder  both  agalupcn  or  aj^baloojee,  and  aod,  which  in  the 
Latin  version  is  translated  Ay/o<ito#,  a  name  that  was  ap- 
plie<l  by  the  later  Greek  medn-al  writers  to  agallochum, 
whence  we  have  lignum  aloes,  hgn-alotj,  and  aloes  wood,  the 
origin  of  which  it  is  ditHeull,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain, 
waeai ««  iuppo?«  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  agila ;  for  the 
tittar,  nratless,  spongy-textured  stems  of  the  genu:)  nloo 
floald  not  afford  any  aubstitute  for  this  frAgcsnt  wood,  or  be 
tbooght  to  yield  it,  «t  least  by  the  AraSi»wlM»  were  well 
acquainted  with,  «nd  Momttty  dsMribe  iloM,  and  the 
place,  Socotra.  where  the  bett  Itind  k  fennd.  Thoagh  Dkh 
scoride*  notices  onlv  nnc.  wlilch  some  supposed  to  be  the 
Tarum  of  Pliny,  scveiai  kinds  of  agallochum  are  described 
1  y  Si  rapion  and  Avicenna,  which,  an  it  is  not  p<»siblc  at 
present  to  idi-nlifv.  it  1.1  unnecessary  to  notice,  and  tlicre- 
fere  we  shall  refei  oiilv  to  the  three  kinds  which  have  been 
tnoed  to  the  trees  yielding  them,  by  naturalists  who  have 
vUted  the  countries  where  these  are  indigenous. 

An  Aguila  brava  (wild)  is  mentioned  by  Garcia*  as  pro- 
duced lM«r  Cape  Comorin.  in  the  souUiern  part  of  the  In- 
dian peninsula,  and  ia  tlM  idand  of  Coyloo ;  but  the  tne 
yielding  this  wood  faif  not  boon  Meartaiiiad.  Rum^u 
(Herb.  Amb.  ii.  p.  40),  deiicribes  two  kinds  of  l^aUoeAimifM^ 
riitm,  found  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  one  of  which  lio  eult 
Garo  Ttjampaea,  which  is  described  .  itig  Icayea  and 

flowers  resembling  those  of  the  celebrated  clumipa,  Mirkelia 
chantpaca,  and  raay  be  a  species  of  the  Fame  Lcenus.  A  third 
kind  of  spurious  agailochum.  diflering  much  from  the  others 
as  well  as  from  the  genuine,  he  describes  in  another  part  of 
Ins  work,  iL  p.  240,  as  the  produce  of  his  Arbor  rjcrrcan*. 
■o  called  flrom  the  acridity  of  its  juice  blinding  people,  and 
wllieb  is  the£re<rcana  agalloeha  of  Linnasus.  ConsideriDg 
tint  Rumphius,  in  originally  describing  this  trao,  hasaaid 
*  lignum  hoc  tantam  cum  agalloeha  similitudinom,'  and  as 
affording  a  substitute  for  that  substance,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  snovil  1  b  ■  Aequcntly  quoted  as  the  tree  which  yields 
the  genuini'  il  l  chnra,  or  aloes-wood.  Fee  UJist.  A'a/. 
Pharm  )  stu'c*,  he  ho  i  -ei  is  a  genuine  specimen  of  the 
wood  of  this  tree,  and  that  it*  fragrance  cannot  be  ©urapared 
with  the  agallochum  of  Loureiro.  Dr.  Roxburgh  mentions 
that  the  wood-cutters  of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  though 
well  acquainted  with  the  highly  acrid  and  %-ery  dangerous 
milkj iiiMi of  tUa  ftioa  (thon  called  ctria),  do  not  mention 
agalloeliirai  ofanyUodboiivflBiiiodni  ddatieek 

Of  tbe  two  kinds  of  agallochum  which  are  most  Talued. 
and  both  considered  genuine,  one  is  distinguished  by  the 
aame  of  Calami  ar,  and  the  other  as  the  Garo  of  Malacca. 

Tbe  first,  called  calambac,  and  agallochum  privianum 
by  Rumphiui,  appears,  as  far  as  hitherto  known,  to  be  a 
natiTe  of  Cochin  Qiina  only,  growing  on  the  mountains 
of  that  country  in  about  of  N.  Ut.,  near  the  i^reat  river 
Lavum,  which  may  be  the  Meikeng  Howing  between 
Cediin  China  and  the  Laos.  This  tree  was  named  Aloery- 
Imtfo/Zodhnis  -byLoiuieini  FI.  Cochin  Chinerui*,  p.  327, 
■nd  ^aeed  1^  blm  fn  DeoaodrlaMoncvynia,  and  described 
■a  a  lofty  tree  with  erect  stem  and  fanoobei,  long  lan- 
ceolate shining  leaves,  terminal  bunebea  of  floweia,  wifl> 
a  woody,  falcate,  one-seeded  [  id  fnr  ita  fruit,  whence  it  is 
n'fcrreA  by  I>e  Candolle  to  tl;o  uutural  family  of  I^t^umi- 
iiosiD.  Loureiro  staties  that  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  white 
and  inodorous,  and  that  its  fragrance  is  the  result  of  dii^eane, 
when  the  oily  portions  thicken  into  re^in  in  the  central 
pans  of  the  tree,  and  that  no  part  of  the  tree  is  milky  or 

Sisonous,  but  that  paper  is  mftde  flrom  ita  bark  fll  Oooini 
lina*  aa  in  Japan  from  that  of  the  nulbeny. 
The  nest  kind  of  agaDoebum  ia  that  eommonlr  calM 
|ppo«,  and  to  which  tfia  naiDM  ef  oarie^vood  la  man  fko- 
qnently  applied,  and  whieb  baa  long  been  an  article  of  «x* 
port  from  Malacca  and  ttir  V.i:iijdom  of  Siam.  Specimens 
«f  the  tree  which  yield  this  ',i.LTe  first  obtaineil  by  M.  Son- 
ncr.ii  in  his  second  voyage  1m  linii.i,  t'l'-in  v^inih  ]ii  uhably 
bave  been  given  tbe  figure  and  deacxiptioa  by  Lamarck,  j 


(Ene.  jmL,  i,  p.  49,  Illmtr.  t  376.)  Tbe  plant  he  named 
At/uitana  MeJaeeemit,  Tbia,  tbe  Garo  de  Aialaeca,  waa 
introilucijd  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  into  tbe  Botanie  Garden  of 
Calutiu,  and  was  not  tone  diatiogiusbed  from  apedmena 

of  a  iree  iulk<l  us'xiri,  which  isaiiativeof  the  mountainouf 
tr.icts  exst  and  south-east  from  Silhet.  between  2-4'  and  iS* 
of  N.  kit  ,  which  lluwirs  in  April,  and  ripens  its  see<l  in 
August,  and  which  he  myn  there  can  be  little  or  no  dutilit 
furnishes  the  real  Calambae  or  Agallochum  of  the  antiLiu-, ; 
adding,  that  tliere  seems  more  reason  to  think  that  it  was 
earmo  to  China  from  our  eastern  llmntier,  than  tosupDoae  it 
was  carried  fiom  Ckwbin  China,  or  any  otber  eountrjr  inlbo 
vicinity  of  China,  wbero  it  baa  alwaya  been  in  great  de- 
mand.  Small  quantities  are  sometimes  imported  mto  Cal- 
cutta by  sea,  from  the  eastward ;  but  such  is  always  deemed 
inferior  to  that  of  Silhet.  (/■/.  /  /  :    p.  42.1)  As  the  Ma- 
in cc»  plant  had  not  llowered.  Dr.  R  xljur^h  wa^  unable  In 
decide  that  they  were  positi>ely  the  same  wnh  tho>o  from 
Silhet,  and  tborcfore  named  these  Aimiiana  ,i;^aii'>r/ui, 
another  species  of  the  same  genus,   oy  thiii  name  it  tias 
been  figured  in  Royle's  JlUutr.  i.  36,  f.  ),  from  a  drawing 
by  Dr.  Hamilton  of  a  plant  which  he  called  Agallochum 
offidnarum,  and  wbieb  be  fimad  near  Ooalpara,  on  tbe 
eastern  fhmlier  of  Bengal.  Tbti  drawing  is  Olustiated  witb 
dissections  by  Dr.  Linuley.  To  Ao  abovo-quotcd  work,  and 
the  latter's  'Natural  System  of  Botany,' we  refer  for  the 
botanical  details  and  the  characters  of  the  family  up. 
lariacetT,  to  wiiich  this  genus  gives  its  name.  Th<-  Ir  iL:r;:ut 
nature  of  genuine  agila  or  eagle-wood  is  ^^cll  kni>\u),  and 
that  it  has  from  very  early  penodii  b<^n  emnloyed  both  by 
the  natives  of  India  and  of  Cninaas  inccn»c.  Mr.  Kinlayson, 
in  bia  Tint  to  Siam,  savii,  that  the  consumption  of  this  hitihly 
odorilimua  wood  ia  vcrv  con^derablc  in  Siam,  but  that  iM 
KRBteat  port  ii  exported  to  China.  In  tb«  latter,  it  is  uaed 
m  a  very  eoonomiod  manner;  tbe  wood  being  rednoed  to 
a  fine  powder  and  mixed  with  a  gummy  anbilance  Is  laid 
over  a  small  slip  of  wood,  about  the  nie  of  bull-rush,  so  as 
to  form  a  pretty  thick  coating.     This  is  lighted,  and  civcs 
out  a  feeble  but  grateful  pmume.    French  authors  iiifurm 
us  that  the  eajj'le-wood  was  bUllMA  aasp«lflllBia  bj  Na- 
poleon in  the  imperial  pvlace. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  subject  without  inquiring  whe- 
ther the  substances  of  which  we  have  been  treating  are  the 
Ugn-aloes  of  Serintiire,  oAolpfA.  maac.  aAel,  vtho»f  plural  ia 
oAoAm.  It  woula  be  impoHiblo  to  do  joatioe  to  the  aulyeet 
in  aimaU  compasst  orwitbont  nlbrring  to  the  numerous 
dissertations  which  have  been  written  on  it ;  l)Ut  it  mny  be 
observed,  that  the:>e  might  have  been  inu>  h  shoru  ued,  if  the 
authors  had  been  naturalists,  or  intimately  acquainteil  wiili 
tlie  natural  history  and  usages  of  eastern  conntric*;  si.rli 
information  woulil  at  least  have  prevented  any  species  of  al^e 
being  con^dercd  or  figured  as  the  for-fiuned  and  fragrant 
lign-aloc  from  a  mereaimilarity  in  sound,  b  file  neoent  in* 
stance,  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  supposea  necessity 
of  reconciling  the  different  passages  in  whirb  lign-aloes  ere 
mentioned,  as  in  NtanbtriL  ixiv.  6»  where  it  is  mentioned 
as  a  tree  planted ;  bat  in  tne  three  other  passages,  Pror. 
vii.  I  7,  Psahng  \\\ .  9.  anrl  Canficlf^,  iv.  14,  it  is  emimcrated 
with  the  most  fra^iiaal  products  of  the  f!;u*t,  as  ciunatuon. 
cassia,  calamus,  camphor,  frankincense,  myrrh,  sjiik<  r.ard, 
and  sattion.  Here  wo  may  obsene,  that  a  substance  which 
was  indigenous  in  a  country  was  not  likely  to  have  been  an 
article  also  of  cumroerce  from  a  far  country  in  those  early 
times ;  and  that  therefore,  as  it  is  disputed  whether  tbe 
word  shall  be  tranilated  tentt  or  lign-aioet,  tbe  word  may 
perhaps  be  nied  in  a  poetical  aenae^  aa  it  ia  tbongbt  to  be  1w 
some  commentatora.  In  tbe  rhrrm  pamaii  11.  it  may  be  noted, 
that,  except  sandal-wood,  there  ta  no  other  substance  w  hich 
could  be  so  well  enumerated  with  iho.ae  with  which  it  is 
found  in  connexion  as  the  agila  wood  of  the  Ea^t,  whether  we 
consider  its  high  price,  delicate  perfume,  or  the  long  time  in 
which  it  has  U;en  held  in  high  estimation,  while  the  aimt- 
larity  of  iix  name  is  at  the  aama  time  lemaritabie. 
KAGRE.  [Bore.] 

EAR.  Many  animals  unquestionably  enjoy  the  fheilily 
of  hearing  to  a  limited  extent,  which  are  Ibiind,  upon  cxa* 
mitiation,  to  be  unprovided  with  organa  eKeh«ri^-eIy  appro* 
vriated  to  the  eonceatration  and  transmisaion  of  sound.  In 
net,  the  aonio  of  bearing  ts,  strictly  speaking,  only  a  refine- 
ment of  the  sense  of  touch.  Tlio  impressions  with  which 
it  is  conversant  arise  wholly  [Acoi?tics1  from  i>«ruliar 
u:nl  ulriL' ins  111'  flu-  ]-.ni  iiii/s  :l"  iirdi['.ar\  niriltcr,  jin.inagalfd 

in  obedteuce  to  ita  ordinary  laws  through  Uw  macuum  in 
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which  fho  nnimal  Mwi,  nnd  impinging  more  or  less  imme- 
diately tipijii  ii  ^cn^itive  ]>!irt;  they  have  no  necessary  dc- 
jiondencc.  liku  ilusf  ofsiu'lu,  upon  the  agency  of  Iho  moie 
Mibtle  Ihiida ;  nor  have  they  any  connexion,  like  those  of 
iincU  and  taste,  with  what  may  be  called  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  matter.  If  to  tbwe  considerations  it  be  adde<l 
that  the  vibratilo  substMlCM  which  are  coramonly  found 
to  iodose  the  wnsorium  are  noi  ill  qualified  to  particiiwte 
iu  the  trndnlatuns  of  the  iHTTOUiiding  medium,  and  varry 
them  i;  to  the  internal  scat  of  j  crception.  the  reader 
will  !iL  |>,iic<l  to  learn  that  tlio  only  estentinl  part  of  the 
organ  of  liearint^  is  a  nervf,  not  materially  different  from 
those  of  couimun  sensation,  lodged  at  a  sunicient  depth  to 
be  seciiiLtl  from  fxtccnal  injury,  nnd  sutlicuMitly  sou.'-iUm' 
to  be  atiectud  by  these  delicate  impulses.  This  is  called 
t)ic  acoustic  or  auditory  nerve. 

It  is  probable  tliat  even  the  lowest  animals  provided  with 
a  nerrous  system  arc  able  to  perceive  the  notieei  thus  con- 
ofmttemal  objeeti»  and  tmti  tli«m  to  aooauiit  in  (ha 
d^iree  neeemMy  tut  tlieir  security  and  eomftvl  Bat  to 
meet  the  increasing  wants  and  minister  to  the  multiplied 
faculties  of  the  more  complete  animals,  various  subsidiary 
]i;irt.s  :irc  luuiul  to  be  ailili'd  in  something  like  a  rocvihir 
succession  as  ^vo  adviiiicD  u)i\viirds  in  the  scale,  eacli  lower 
grade  ]^osse^^^^Il^  tlic  rudmieiits  ot' some  additional  provi.sion 
roure  fully  do%elup<.-d  m  the  next  above,  till  tho  organ 
reaches  its  greatest  amplification  and  final  perfection  in 
man  and  the  other  mammalia.  Tho  particular  uso  of  many 
of  these  subsidiary  parts  has  not  yet  been  explained.  We 
knov  in  genoral  titat  they  must  inereaie  toe  force  and 
vMdiMas  n  tho  impiwsion ;  that  they  afford  iodieatbns  of 
its  dinetion*  and  the  means  of  appreciating  minnle  shades 
of  difference  in  its  kind  and  det^rco,  and  in  the  frequency  of 
its  repetition ;  that  some  of  tlieni  ndd  to  the  security  of  the 
organ  without  impairing  its  delicacy  ;  and  that  others  serve 
to  adjust  it'4  position  an<l  to  adapt  it  to  various  changes  in 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  it  would  bo  superfluous,  in 
a  work  addressed  to  tho  general  reader,  and  limited  in 
spao^  to  trace  these  gradual  and  complicated  changes :  wo 
ntial  content  oiuietvea  with  noticing  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  Ihionit  and  then  pais  on  to  the  deaoription  of  tho 
oi^Q  aa  It  exists  in  man:  advising  the  enrioas  inquirer, 
after  he  has  mado  himself  acquainted  with  the  detaik  of 
that  organ  and  with  the  classification  of  animals  by  Cuvier, 
ail  outline  of  which  is  j;iven  in  a  firmer  part  of  this  work 
[Anatumy,  Cojji'ahative],  to  coniuU  the  ndmirahlo  essay 
on  this  subject  by  Professor  Grant,  in  the  third  part  of  Ins 
'Outlines  of  Comparative  Anatomy,'  whore  he  will  fjud  a 
oomprobensive  ana  masterly  suuiinary  of  nil  that  is  known 
on  tlio  subject,  from  which  wo  should  be  iuclined  to  quote 


lanplv  hero,  were  space  allowiad  and  adeetion  aaqr. 

Into  Radiata  (star-fiih,  ipM«l>%  Im>)i  wUdi  eoOMiiato 
the  lowest,  and  in  point  of  Tariety  and  numbar  b]r  ftr  the 
most  comprehensive  division  of  Cuvier,  appear  to  ho  uni- 
versally unprovided  wiiii  an  organ  of  hearing:  many  of 
them  have  no  nervous  system,  and  BTO  tiMnMrO pTObaUy 
altogether  devoid  of  tiic  sense. 

The  Articuhita,  wliich  form  the  next  division,  are  nil  fkir- 
niabed  with  a  nerMms  system,  and  U  is  likely  that  they  all 
jiwjfty  the  sense  of  hearing.   Indeed,  some  of  them  are  able 
to  gAfWOM  their  feelings  and  wants  to  their  fellows  bv  means 
of  peculiar  aounda,  orwhich  the  cricket  and  queen  bee  are 
well-known  examples.  Wo  And  aoooidingly,  that  in  maay 
of  the  more  perfect  s^Teciosthe  extremity  ef  the  aeonstle 
nr rA'o  is  isiiandcd  upon  a  simple  kind  of  p.uditory  in-tru- 
nifiit  eonsistiii„'  of  a  whitish  uiembraii<)\is  bag  of  lluid, 
pliici-d  within  tlie  head  in  a  somewhat  iarirer  cavity,  the 
ppacc  between  tbeni  heiiii:;  also  occupied  by  tluid.  This 
cavity  is  situated  ncsr  tiie  outer  feelers,  or  aittr/nur.  \Vlicn 
tho  animal  Uvea  in  water,  it  is  commonly  complete ;  if  ui 
sii^  thorn  il  a  nrand  external  openini;  closed  by  a  thin, 
tonae  and  tiantnarant  mombnne,  siiowmg  the  white  colour 
within,  to  which  the  hog  adhsraoi  and  which  reoeivea,  con- 
ccntruto':,  and  transmits  the  aonanna  vibrations  of  tho  sur- 
rouiulin^;  medium.   Tliis  kind  of  arrangement  seems  to  be 
neressar)',  ani  mu'  other  reasons,  for  tlic  purpose  of  indi- 
cating tl>i:  direction  of  the  sound,  which  is  probably  made 
known  in  part  by  tho  clearer  vibration  of  the  membrane 
when  turned  in  tlial  direction,  ami  in  part  by  a  comparison 
of  the  impressions  on  tho  two  sides;  for  this  or^an,  like  all 
othocs  which  bring  llio  animal  into  relation  with  the  outer 
world  Cw  distiogutkhcd  IromMfoj  oi^ns),  is  always  double 
and  tftutMtaeu,  It  may  be  obieivad  that  the  nenre  diir 


frihufo<!  the  memLranoiis  hag  just  described  is  given  oi« 
by  that  wiiich  supplies  the  antenna  with  its  exquisite  sense 
of  toucli :  some  have  thought,  but  perhaps  crronenudy, 
that  (he  faculty  of  beating  resides  in  tho  antenna)  them* 
solves. 

The  parts  we  have  enumented  are  all  found,  with  othera, 
in  the  higher  animals,  and  may  he  considered  as  the  moot 
essential  nailaef  an  oreon  of  distinct  hearing.  The  canty 
is  called  tueestltiufe;  tlie  soft  membranous  bag  of  fluid  is 

the  vestHnthir  sac;  the  rouiul  exii  inal  opening  is<  aned. 
from  its  shape  in  man  and  mo>t  oihi  r  aiiinials,  X\wfe>ie>>tra 
orahs:  tho  fluids  within  ami  wiihout  the  sac  are  railed 
re-peciively  the  rndo-ltjmph  and  j>eri-lym]>h,  (Iviov  within, 
Ttpi  around):  the  latter,  being  analogous  to  the  tluid  «li»- 
covereil  by  Cotugno  in  the  internal  ear  of  mammalia,  is 
sometimes  called,  after  his  name,  the  linuar  C^tinni. 

The  principal  tribes  of  the  Articulata  ascertained  to 
possess  organs  of  tbta  kind  am  the  air-breathing  inteett^ 
tee  ecdera  ifymenoptera  (beeA  OrAoptera  (grasshoppera), 
and  Coteopitra  (beetles) ;  the  Ara^tida  (spiders),  and  the 
Decapodous  ciitytiirea,  >wh  as  the  lobster  and  crab.  In 
tho  common  black  beetle  they  are  very  consj)i«*uou«!,  ap- 
penrinj;  eMernall)  in  tiic  form  of  round  white  ixiints  on  the 
liead,  a  Utile  nearer  the  middle  line,  and  soiiii'what  higher 
than  the  base  of  the  lonj;  outer  antennir.  In  tho  lobster 
they  arc  contained  in  a  small  nipplc-like  prominence  or 
pajnlla  upon  tho  under  part  of  tlie  moveable  base  of  tho 
antenna*,  looking  downwards  and  forwards,  litis  papilla 
consists  of  a  substance  harder  and  more  brittle  and  piw- 
bably  more  vihntile  than  the  rest  of  tlw  abell. 

The  Malhitea,  though  jjlaced  higher  hi  the  arsTe  of 
animaU  by  Cuvier,  do  not  afford  so  many  examples  of 
animals  possessing  a  distinct  organ  of  hcnnn;,'  as  the  Arli- 
cu!,it  Such  xs  ha\e  been  discovered  all  lieiong  to  the 
ordtir  of  the  Cqyhalup'xii  with  two  bronchia',  or  gills,  which 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  truo  flabea  in  thott  atZDCtun 

than  the  other  mollusks. 

I  n  t  he  Sfoia,  or  outtle-fish,  which  belongs  to  this  order,  and 
which  mavlM  taken  as  a  typo  of  the  rest,  there  is  a  protube- 
rance under  the  elastic  gristly  interment  at  tho  back  pert 
of  the  head  which  oontame  the  aar.  IteoniiataofapBii'<^ 
symmetrical  vestibules^  each  eentaining  an  oval  fa«  filled 
andsumranded  with  fluid.  On  tho  interior  surface  of  this 
sac  the  acoustic  nerve  is  expanded  in  the  form  of  a  wbito 
mucous  )Hilp.  Tho  sac  is  supported  in  the  perilymph  not 
only  by  an  adhesion  to  the  innwr  side  of  the  parietcs  of  tho 
vestibule  at  the  entrance  of  the  ner\e,  but  also  by  a  fine 
net-wurk  of  fibrils  wiiich  pass  from  its  outer  surface  to 
numerous  prominent  points  on  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the 
vestibule.  There  is  no  fenestra  ovalis,  or  membrane^  as  in 
the  lobster  and  the  air-bnsathlng  inseeC^  hut  the  aae  con- 
tains a  amaU  loose  bony  or  chalky  concretion,  eaUed  am. 
ohU^  (slc-Mct  the  ear.  and  XiSoc.  a  stoneX  which  anawert 
the  same  pnrnoae,  namely,  to  indicate  the  degree  and  direc- 
tion of  sound;  for  just  as  we  estimato  a  weight  by  poising 
it  in  the  liand,  or,  if  it  bo  suspended,  by  gently  pushing  it 
from  us— thus  measuring  in  our  minds  tho  muscular 
tension  necessary  to  support  it,  or  tho  force  n-rpiired  to 
overcome  its  inertia,  and  conscious  of  tho  direction  iu  which 
wo  exert  our  muscles — so,  conversely  (the  weight  and  inertia 
of  the  lapiUm  alway<«  remaining  the  same),  the  degree  and 
direction  of  a  vibratory  force  affecting  it  from  without 
thiongh  the  medium  of  the  inlegiunenti»  the  parietcs  of  the 
vestibule,  and  the  floldfl  within,  may  he  esthimied  by  a  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  the  animal  of  the  nature  of  tho 
stress  on  the  sensitive  membranes  and  fibrils  which  sup- 
port it,  which  by  their  elasticity  restrain  and  redress  the 
slight  movements  impressed  upon  it.  This  shouhl  be  bmriio 
in  mind;  for,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  it  is  iu  ^umo 
degree  by  the  exertion  of  the  muscular  teme.as  Sir  Charles 
Uell  has  called  that  by  which  wo  judge  of  weight  and 
tension,  that  the  human  car  is  enabled  to  estimate  the  in- 
tensity of  sound.  Other  curious  particulars  as  to  tho  func- 
tion of  otolithes  might  be  enlarged  upon;  but  we  have  said 
enough  to  explain,  as  we  think,  the  most  important  of 
them;  and  to  correct  the  misstatements  of  authors  who 
tcU  us  that  they  arc  intended  to  increase  the  intensity  of 
the  vibrations  of  sound  :  they  appear  to  us  rather  calculaletl 
to  diminish  it,  as  the  board  floating  in  the  bucket  of  the 
water-carrier  tends  to  prevent  the  fluid  from  dashina;  over 
the  side.  They  undoubtedly  play  an  imiwrtant  tiartln  the 
organ  of  hearing,  especially  in  the  larger  ftsties.  where 
tbqr  are  moce  luiBomiib  nA  attain  a  cbniiderable  aize  i 
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but  it  is  difficult  to  eonwlw  fhtt  Hbar  are  fvmtmi  of  any 

inlentative  power. 

The  vrrtebrated  classes  of  tho  nnimnl  kin«raoin,  com- 
ptittog  the  true  fish,  reptiles.  lunU,  ami  the  luamnviilia,  aro 
■11  provided  with  aconstio  organ^«,  which  aro  very  various  in 
tlMudfl{graeBofacMnplexity,  but  much  exceed  in  that  respect 
tlie  conpmtively  nmple  orf^ns  of  the  inferior  divisions. 

*  In  the  cartihu^nom  ifbem  aneli  ai  the  imr  and  the 
shark,  the  vestibuM  it  deopl^T  imhedded  in  die  enstio  mills 
of  the  ba<  k  part  of  the  cranium,  near  its  jnnetion  with  the 
epine.  The  fenestra  ovalis,  closed  by  a  tense  transparent 
roembrnni',  f;u(«s  upwanls,  Irwkw.irds  anfl  townrds  llic 
middle  line.  The  mpmhranu  i*  plar-iil  oMniuiIy  tit  tSie 
bottom  of  a  more  supt>rli  111! ,  Itattcned.  tubular  i  i\;ty. 
terminates  beneath  the  integument  in  a  kind  of  iorkt'd  cx- 
tiemity,  and  may  bo  considered  us  a  rudiment  of  the  /ym- 
fommt  er  middle  ear.  of  the  higher  vcrtcbrata,  with  )1« 
eustachian  tube.  Tlie  inner  mrfacc  of  the  membrane  i-s 
turned  towards  three  sacculi,  one  of  which  ia  much  larger 
than  the  rest,  arrange*!  at  the  oppcwite  side  of  the  cavity  of 
the  v.'^tilnilc,  ;iiul  r  intaii'.iiiL'  each  an  otolithe.  Tlie  sacs 
are  filled  with  u  iln'  k  pi  laiinous  endolymph,  which  ad- 
heres to  the  lapilli,  ftu  l  -vncs,  with  minute  filairn  nls  <urh 
an  those  in  the  if^ia,  to  steady  thom.  The  M-Mbulc  is 
filled  with  a  limpid  aqueous  peril)  tni'h.  traversed  in  u'.l  di 
rrf?if>n9  by  a  fine  cellular  network,  by  moans  of  which  its 
c  intents  are  supported  in  their  relative  situations.  Besides 
the  fenestra  ovalis,  other  pcrf>)rations  lead  out  of  the  ves- 
tibule into  tfatee  arched  cylindrical  eamlt  of  considerable 
diameter  and  dimensioDs,  'the  direrging  eurres  of  which 
take  B  wide  circttlt  within  the  cranial  eart!la;^e,  and  tormi- 
n:ite  at  both  ends  in  this  central  cavity.  These  passages, 
from  their  situation  and  form,  aro  called  the  anterior,  pos- 
tcfnir,  iihil  h'^i/ont;'!  mi'-i rniiiir  i  i.ri'ih.  Wittiin  llie 
canal-,  m  wluch  the  ve^tl'ml.lr  jienlyinph  freely  rireul;ite*, 
there  are  three  similarly  curved  but  tiinre  '-lemler  nicm- 
branuus  clastic  tubes:  tjiey  arc  nowhere  in  contact  with 
the  sides  of  the  cnnals.  but  are  suspended  in  the  midst  of 
them  by  means  of  the  cellular  net  wr  rk  above  mentioned. 
Tiuif  all  swell  out  at  one  end  Ukc  a  tb^k  ^ampidla)  as  they 
enter  the  vestibule,  after  which  the  anterior  and  faorixontftl 
tubes  separately  enter  «  common  pouch  or  timtt;  into  this 
their  other  cii'l-  likr'.visp  o[  en  liyn  cDuduit  common  to  both. 
The  posteri  ir  tube,  wlin  h  i>  ihe  birs^-est  and  longest,  after 
forming  its  ;itujnill,i.  n-Miti'.es  it5  fiTnnircalibrc,  and  pn-sin^' 
along  ilie  lloor  of  the  vestibule  under  the  largest  sar,  to 
which  it  is  rminccted  by  the  nct>W0rlc»  letuma  iotO  i^ll', 
thus  complctinR  a  separate  circuit. 

Ilie  Auid  contents  of  the  several  metiibmnous  cavities  do 
not  communicate  with  each  other  or  with  the  vestibular 
perilymph;  though,  as  they  lie  in  close  appoaition,  their 
vibrationt  aia  mutnally  intntduneeablc. 

Theaeoustic  nerve  is  distributed  in  two  prinripal  liranchcs 
only  to  the  sacs  nnd  tlic  ampullm;  chiefly  to  the  latter,  to 
which  it  gives  a  while  colour.  The  filaments  fonu  a  fine 
net-work  on  the  outside  of  the  aropulla-,  ruul  tlien  t'it  r(  ni<^ 
their  parietes,  are  raised  up  within  info  a  kind  of  crescetiUe 
screen,  in  order  probably  that  they  may  be  more  exposed 
to  tho  impulse  of  the  vibrations:  de-rend mg  along  tho  aque* 
ous  endolymph  of  the  KDicircubtr  tube^.  AlltMparIa  we 
have  described  are  tiantpamnt,  except  the  opaque  ampullsD 
and  the  idid  oietareout  otdithes.  We  have  been  particular 
in  our  Mceunt  of  tfaoae  ineiiibnaioaa  paria.  which  are  found 
with  h'ttle  essential  variation  in  all  the  superior  animals, 
man  included,  bei'ausc  in  the  cartilaginous  fishes;  they 
Biltnit  of  more  easy  examination  from  their  great  size  nn  l 
lii  nier  texture,  nml  fmin  llie  softiir-s  of  the  rmtilage  that 
cnrldM's  iht  iii.  In  tnari  -.xivX  tlie  niatnuKilia,  they  ;irc  not 
only  tmii'ti  '^ni  iller  ami  rndre  delirali',  but  enra-c'l  in  the 
hai  ih'>t  bone  in  the  body,  from  which  it  is  almost  impoM- 
siMi-  to  separate  them  with  sulfieient  aeeuiaey  to  be  eertain 
that  the  description  is  correct. 

In  aomo  rariilaeinous  fishes,  as  the  sturgeoit,  the  fenestra 
ovalis  is  net  dosed  by  a  membnnc,  but  by  a  round  button- 
like  piece  of  semi-tnUMparent  cartilage,  called  an  opfreih 
bun,  or  lifT.t 

The  paris  are  similar  in  tho  osseous  fi>hes,  cxr-epi  that 

they  have  generally  no  I'ene^tra  ovalis. 

In  scrjieut-<  tlu  re  is  but  one  sacculus  containing  chalky 

•  Sw|i.i  Aiidltu. 
f  Thit  is  alao  found  in  lh«  aaqatic  nlMiaadrr,  ohich,  >•  eoocmii  th«  orirkn 

aM(th«MHr  ta  O*  MnmmmmH^t  tb*  UbyrimU.  but  beUg  ooprofidol 


matter,  and  all  the  semicircular  tubes  oonmaiiieata  with  a 
central  membranous  sinus,  which  the  anterior  and  posterior 

tubes  enter  by  a  common  trunk.  The  fenestra  ovalis  is 
closed,  not  as  in  fisbes  by  a  meiiibmne,  liut  by  the  expanded 
triimpet-sbnt  ed  extu  unly  of  a  -lenrii-r  bone  {otsiculum  or 
cnlumella)  attached  at  the  other  tr,\tn  niity  by  a  lij^ameni  to 
the  outer  end  of  the  intermaxillar)'  bone. 

Nearly  the  same  arrangement  of  the  internal  car  nrerails 
in  the  fou^■filOted  reptiles  (turtle,  crocodile,  tVog,  lizard); 
but  a  new  and  important  step  it  here  made  towards  the  ul* 
timatc  perfection  of  the  organ  by  the  development  of  an  air> 
cavity,  called  the  tympaJtitm  or  ear-drum,  between  the  vesti- 
bule and  tho  surface  of  the  head.  This  addition,  which,  as  we 
said,  lir--t  lierotne-i  mori'  than  a  nn're  n.riimenl  'n  the  fuur- 
footed  reptiles,  [H'nint!,  iSie  wsiibule  t<j  be  [iUiced  wiiti  equal 
advantage  at  a  romparativily  greater  depth,  and  ihercforo 
in  greater  secuntv ;  but  it  hns  more  important  uses  in  ren- 
dering the  sounrl  more  clear,  and  fucilitating  in  »c\'cral 
ways  (to  be  presently  explained)  its  communication  to  the 
auditory  nerve.   Like  tibe  ttUsiiMil  hntruroent  from  which 
it  takes'  its  naOMii  tho  tyinpanum  is  provided  with  a  mem* 
branc  tightly  stretched  upon  the  margin  of  around  opening 
in  'he  outer  part  of  its  bony  or  cartilaginous  wall ;  and  has 
an  open  vent  or  passage  called  aflcr  tho  anatomist  who  dis- 
cov  ered  ;f,  the  hw-Utrlniin  t>!h>>,  leading  lor«  anls  from  tho 
cavity  to  tlie  tluout  or  b.ick  part  of  the  nostrils,  by  means 
ot'  wiuoli  the  air  within  it  i-^  arljusted  to  the  variable  state 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure  witiiont.    If  (he  animal  be  ara- 
ri!iib;ons,  as  many  of  the  four-footed  reptiles  arc,  the  mem- 
Drana  tympani  is  still  covered  entirely  by  integument, 
sometimes,  as  in  tho  crocodile,  by  a  movable  Hap  of  the 
scaly  bard  skin,  whidi  can  he  raised  up  when  the  antmal  is 
out  of  the  water:  more  fVc(|uently  however  the  membrane 
lies  entirely  l«'neath  the  skin,  here  thinner  than  rlsewlierc 
oil  the  heiul,      in  the  tortoise.  The  /nrrrta  rii'-iVif,  or  bask- 
ing lixard,  alone,  which  lives  entirely  on  the  land,  has  tho 
membrane  naked  to  the  air.    In  this  class  nf  animals  tho 
Ci)lumelhi  is  no!  directeii  forwards  to  tln^  an^k-  of  tlie  jaw 
as  msvrpenlii,  but  is  attached  by  a  cartilaginous  extremity  to 
the  centre  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  thus  conveys  tho 
collected  effect  of  its  vibrations  direotly  to  the  fimeatim 
ovalis:  the  efllect  of  this  anangement  in  rendering  the  im- 
pression of  sound  more  definite  must  be  (Avious.   In  some 
species  tho  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  coluttella  is  joined 
t )  tiu<  Iteny  porti  .n  at  an  acute  anale,  like  the  letter  V, 
which  adds  an  ela-iicity  to  the  tnechamsm  very  serviceable 
as  a  protection  to  the  delicate  parts  within  the  Venesln  i>\a- 
iia  from  the  injury  th-^y  might  otherwise  sustain  by  a  blow 
or  undue  prei»sure  upon  the  membrana  tytnpani.    This  it 
tho  ca»o  with  the  lizard  mentioned  above,  in  which  there 
is  also  a  rudiment  of  the  muscle  vhidt  serves  ia  the  hvher 
animals  to  tighten  the  membrane;  a  eireumatance  whiclt 
makes  this  elDOW  in  the  columem  a  still  more  essential 
provision  as^ainst  sudden  changes  in  the  distance  between 
the  centre  of  the  membrane  and  the  fenestra  ovalis.    It  is 
vvortby  of  remark  that  in  one  class  of  serpents,  tin-  rrr  rtHd 
(bhndworms),  the  car  is  as  complete  as  in  any  of  the  f<jur- 
footed  terrestrial  reptiles:  p  isse-sjn^' a  tMnpannm  \v;lli  its 
menihranes,  a  Kusiachian  tube,  and  a  culumclla  bent  to  an 
angle.    This  depar: are  fctmi  UlieWBIsIl  ruhl  in  serpents  ap- 
pears to  bo  one  of  those  compensations  so  Srequenlly  met 
with  in  the  animal  kin^lom,  the  organ  of  sight  in  the 
encilia  being  imperfectly  developed. 

tn  birds,  bestdes  a  greater  nicety  and  tenuity  in  the  eon- 
formation  of  (lie  par  s  billieito  described,  tho  car  is  fur- 
nished with  two  additi  inal  provi-ions,  both  probably  of  Sfreat 
coiisi'i|',u-n<  e  to  the  perfeclioii  of  the  orL'an.    The  first  is  .1 
short  meutui  awlit  irvn  rjt'-rnus,  or  (Uiter  passai;*',  which 
removes  the  delicate  nifinbrane  of  the  ty  iniiHtinm  to  some 
depth  from  the  surface  of  the  liead,  and  lluis  places  it  more 
securely,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  greater  advantagi;  fat 
observing  the  direction  of  sound.  The  other  additional  pro- 
vision in  birds  is  an  appendage  to  the  mechanism  tt  th» 
internal  car.  Tliis  is  a  small  conical  cavity  in  the  bone, 
somewhat  curved,  with  a  double  spiral  ridge  winding  rouncl 
tile  iiiteririr,  and  enclosiniL,'  a  cartdaginous  structure  so  cor— 
respoiidiiii,'  m  f  rm  with  the  ridge  as  to  divide  the  carify 
into  two  jiartilu-ns.    These  coninninicale  with  another  at 
tlic  apex,  and  with  the  vestibule  and  tympanum  respee~ 
lively,  at  their  other  ends.  The  cavity  is  termed  the  coiMeot^ 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  spinil  shell ;  the  partition  mi^ 
munieattogwith  the  internal  ear  is  the  «co/a  (winding  atdlK^ 
of  the  vcsHibole;  theother  is  thejeafa<ya^paNi;  fhmtfm^ 
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hug  ftvn  ilM  hlfer  into  the  tympaanm  is  MDed  tbe/oromm 
rotundum ;  it  it  eloMd  by  a  membrene  to  exolade  the  air  of 

that  cavity  while  it  permits  the  traiutit  of  vibration  to  or 
ft  im  the  vestiliulur  perilyinjih  within  ;  f.ir  that  pa-s- 
iiiij  up  the  cochlea  by  the  sc-.ila  vcstitiuli,  tlescujuls  tlie  sciila 
tyiiipani,  and  bathe*  the  inner  suif.ice  of  the  membranu  of 
the  fenestra  rotunda.  The  cartilai^inous  neutl  is  kept  in  its 
place  like  the  ^semicircular  tube:*  by  rotiform  filaments,  and 
IK  supplied  vith  a  separate  branch  of  the  acoustic  nerve, 
irhieh  nmiflea  and  expands  on  its  surface.   The  lapilli, 
vbiek  Mem  te  b«  duefly  a  provisioa  for  hewtDg  under 
vater,  and  are  thwefbre  large  and  solid  in  aquatie  and  am* 
phibiaus  aidnwls.  appear  in  birds  only  as  fino  cr^'stallized 
graina  of  chalk  in  the  utricle,  or  sinus  of  the  vc!>tibulc,  ren- 
dering the  cndolvnijih  humewhat  turbid.    The  columella  is 
iilrai;;ht,  and  the  ineinhrana  tyinpani  pressed  outwards  by  it 
is  con^ccjui-'nily  Ciinvex.    There  is  a  creicentic  fold  of  skin 
extending  upwards  from  the  superior  margin  of  the  meatus 
externus,  soiuotimes  furnished,  as  in  tlio  horned  owl,  with  a 
fringe  of  featbezB  which  can  be  spread  at  pleasure  like  a 
fta  10  cateh  the  aand.  TUa  ftld  oTsUn  ia  a  ndfrnant  of 
the  MfMAa^  flvooter  ear,  of  the  mamnialhk 

As  va  have  aJnady  Mtd.  it  ia  only  in  this  lBat4iMittioiiad 
diss  of  animals  that  the  ear  reaches  its  complete  develop- 
ment It  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  of  them ;  tho  difference 
biiing  only  in  the  comparative  aiie  and  shape  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  ort^an,  and  not  in  their  essential  struc- 
ture, number,  or  MnMii.^ement. 

We  aholl  tbereforo  descnbe  the  organ  in  one  species 
only. 

Tbev  is  ofaiy  mason  to  suppose  that  in  hearing,  as  in 
•ifht^  man  haa  no  superiority  over  many  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals asemtiAat  aiiam  fiom  that  intallactual  supmmacy 
irhidi  enables  Mn.  to  disorimlnata  and  eompare  lus  senaa- 

tioos  more  justly  tiMB  they  can  do.  Indeed,  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  mere  pereeption  of  sounds  he  ia  inferior  to  most 
of  tho  mammalia,  and  probably  lo  binU;  and  if  the  musical 
faculty  should  seem  to  imply  a  greater  perfection  of  the 
organ,  the  error,  f  ir  such  we  believe  it  to  be,  may  jHjrh.ips 
disappear  upon  rellection.  We  therefore  select  the  human 
ear  as  the  type  of  the  organ  in  mammalia,  not  because  it  is 
in  any  raspeot  more  complete  than  the  rest,  but  as  the  most 
f nlawisriBg  The  same  descriptioD,  of  the  more  important 
parmat  WMl^miiJht  ba  awliB^nsarljriwidfcf  iwri,  to  alL 

Tha  parts  now  to  be  deseribad  Ml  uattnaDy  under  a 
tfcree-folddirisiun  into  the  internal,  middle,  and  external  ear, 

I.  Tho  internal  ear,  comprising  the  acoustic  nerve,  vesti- 
bule, and  labyrinth,  is  deeply  placed  in  tho  interior  of 
the  head,  within  the  most  compact  and  hardest  of  the 
bones,  denommated  from  that  circumstance  the  jirlraua 
or  rocky  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  This  wed^e  like 
«r  triangular  projection  paaaes  obliquely  inward  an'l  fur- 
ward  in  the  doection  of  the  outer  tube  of  the  ear,  funn- 
ing a  stron^y-mtt^fld knobby  ridga  within  the  cranium,  in 
tha  baas  or  floor  of  that  cavity.  Near  the  inner  point, 
vhieh  nearly  meets  its  fellow  on  the  other  side,  and  upon  iu 
posterior  declivity,  thcie  i--t  a  lart^e  trumpet-like  bole(Ri«a/<a 
auditoriui  internus)  into  which  the  seventh  cerebral  nerve 
enters  from  the  medulla  ol>luHg(Ua.  [Braix,  Nkkve  ]  The 
meatus  piu*cs  in  a  direction  outwards,  and  therefore  ob- 
liijviely,  into  tho  petrous  portion  fur  half  an  inch,  and  then 
teruutates  abruptly  in  two/oM0«or  pits:  from  tho  up|>cr  of 
thsaa  goes  a  wiadmg  eansl  thnmgh  the  substance  uf  the 
bona^whieh  ia  the  eonae  of  the  motor  nana  of  the  Jkce  (the 
florfia  dmrm  of  the  sevanth  pair),  whieK  ban  aapamtias 
ftom  the  auditory  nerve,  or  portio  moUi$,  we  need  not  fol- 
low. The  latter,  splitting  into  several  sets  of  filaments,  finds 
its  way  through  small  siove  hke  openings  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lower  fovea  into  the  internal  ear,  ana  is  here  distributed 
in  three  separate  portions  to  the  cDchlea,  the  ampullsB  of 
the  semicircular  tubes,  and  the  utricle,  or  vestibular  sac. 
The  fxjchlea  is  more  complicated  than  in  birds;  it  con- 
sists of  a  spiral  canal  in  the  bone,  gradually  diminishing  as 
it  ascends  to  a  point,  wound  round  a  central  hoUow  pillar 
of  boaei,  called  the  asodto/iM,  or  newel,  from  ila  inner  sor- 
ftea^  taa4  Bami^,  which  may  be  considfiBed  aa  a  graora  In 
tlte  modiohl%  a  tfain  and  spongy  lamella  of  bone  projects 
nther  more  than  half  across  the  canal,  ascending  in  a 
aunilar  spiral.  Fr^m  the  e<li:o  of  tlii-;  liimella  (called  tiie 
lamina  t},iTalis)  a  meinbrane  parses  to  the  outer  surface  of 
the  eanal,  where  it  is  attai  he<l ;  itius  completing  the  scparu- 

tioa  of  the  canal  into  two  «ca/<v,  or  winding  partitions,  which 


narrowsr  into  d»  VBStibnk^  flie  superior  and  larvor  into 
tho  tympanum ;  each  tcala  taking  two  turns  ana  a  half 
rountf  the  modiolus  in  iu>ccnding  fruin  the  bxse  of  tho 
i  in  hle.i  to  the  cujula,  nr  inverted  cup-.«.ha]H  1  ravily  at  the 
suuiiutt,  jiiaced  over  tlie  funnel  (iu/tindibulunt)  into  which 
the  top  of  the  modiolus  expands.    The  twhlea  is  on  a  level 
with  the  vestibulo  and  anterior  to  it,  the  base  being  turned 
towards  the  meatus  internus;  the  summit  looking  outwards 
and  a  little  downwards,  is  turned  towards  the  sudden  bend 
of  the  wide  canal  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  by  which  the  internal  carotid  artery  antam  tha  cavi^ 
of  the  head.  It  is  the  eloae  neighbourhood  of  this  artery  at 
it  passes  through  tiic  compact  bone  that  occasions  the  rush- 
ing sound  of  lue  pulse  to  be  heard  when  the  ear  Ls  placed 
upon  a  pillow,  or  the  attentiv^n  is  led  tu  dwi  ll  n-.,uii  what 
pa»ses  Within,  by  deafness  arising  from  s.  nue  i  auso  not 
alfecting  tho  parts  essential  to  hearing.    The  inmliolus  is 
hollow  to  some  distance  from  the  base.    Up  this  tubular 
cavity  rises  tho  large  cochlear  branch  of  the  acoustic  nervow 
giving  off  lateral  filaments  through  minute  openings  ar- 
ranged spirally,  which  pass  through  the  Ught  spongy  bone, 
and  amaioe  mm  diCbient  noints  on  the  spiral  flmrs  and 
sides  of  the  sodsBk  where  tiiey  ramiiy  in  a  delicate  pulny 
expansion  upon  the  membranous  tubes  which  lino  the 
spiral  osseous  canals  :  tho  rest  of  tho  cochlear  nerve  passes 
tlirour;!)  capillary  perforations  in  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  tulni- 
larcaviiy;  an<l  ascending  in  tiio  subslauce  uf  the  central 
pillar  of  the  moiliolus,  is  distributed  lliroui;h  the  bone  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  upper  turns  of  the  cochlea  and  the  in- 
fundibulum.  The  two  other  branches  of  tho  acoustic  nerve 
are  distributed  to  the  vestibular  sac,  which  lies  in  a  round 
denression  or  pit  in  the  bai  rcl-shaped  cavity  of  th-j  vesti- 
bule, and  to  the  ampulla  of  tha  semicircular  tubes.  Tbm 
latter  aU  meet  in  a  membranous  sinus,  or  utricle,  which 
oocupies  another  distinct  pit  of  the  vestibule,  callel,  ftom 
its  shape,  the  elliptic  fovea,  much  accordini;  to  the  arrange- 
ment already  dokcribc<l  in  other  uiuni.ils.    The  principal 
opening  from  the  vestibule  is  the  fei.cslra  uvalis,  situi.tjd 
on  the  outer  side  tKwar  l-.  the  lynipnnum,  which  is  dosed  by 
a  membrane;  at  tlie  luwer  and  in, i  t  part  there  is  another 
opening  into  the  scila  vestibuli        hi  c  K-hlea.    There  aro 
five  at  its  posterior  and  out«r  side,  which  lead  into  the 
semicircular  canals,  of  which  tha  superior  and  posterior 
enter  the  vestibule  by  a  common  Ibmmeo.  The  sac  and 
tttricla  eaeb  contahi  a  erataooous  deposit,  wbi^  in  some  of 
the  lower  mammalia,  has  the  consistence  of  soft  chalk.  The 
cocliloa  and  semicircular  canals  from  their  complexity,  are 
teinii'd  the  labyrinth.    With  re^lH■^'t  to  tile  object  of  their 
peculiar  aj  runsji  inent,  not  even  a  proL.iLilit  otujecture  has 
been  hazarrk  J.  Yet  they  appear  with  su^pn^^Ilir  uniform. ly 
111  all  the  mammalia,  uiid  svome  of  ihcra,  as  wc  have  seen, 
in  the  more  numerous  tribes  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  tislics. 
The  bony  canals  of  the  labyrinth  and  vestibule  arc  stated 
to  bo  invested  vrithin  by  a  delicate  periosteum,  the  surface 
of  which  towards  tha  perilymph  is  thought  to  be  of  the 
of  a  serous  membrane,  and  to  secrete  that  fluid. 


.  r^l.  ISigaUii«Mr4VAB«MnMkVr«laUiwd«Mlibal»Mt)wy  would 
•paear  iftiM  aolid  lMi«ln»liieb  ttiry  wr imiwddcd  wen  mamnl.  witli  ih« 
MMm/a  ontfr.'iil  in  titg.     a.  »uiii'illa  of  lli'-  |-<>«tfiii'r  «rmjrii c.]l,,r  im.l; 

KoOOmon  IuImi  bynhich  lliil  aua   thr  lUivrlor  <.id..1  riilrr  tli<-  Ti'ttiutilr, 
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Tl>cdeafnes.s«ln.  h  arise*  from  »^^'tn  IrtoltT- 

fenestra  oralis,  or  th.  none,  and  '-"f  ;^''hm  Re  vest 
bale  «nd  labyrinth.  U 

unfortunately  very  comraoi.     1    tl  -  i  \">  -  J 

•hieh  tfaa  nitUlM  of  th«  case  muy  l.e  ..lum  sutllcienll)  tcsteu. 

SCtlntJJpSJdtSS^^^  the 
•iBrv..  nrt!  c\rt-lk'iit  odmluctors  of  vibrMWil. 
"  i  xhe  middle  oar  compri^s  the  cavity  «f  the  <y»«P«"«m^ 

S  contents  ;  the  cells  in  the  bony 
Sawi.  called  the  ,nastoid  im>ccs^.  %viih  whjch  the  tjm- 
S^  ciminunicates  ;  and  tWEustachuu.  tuV..  or  passage 
UadiDg  ftom  the  tympanum  into  the  upper  U«kMUj 
of  the  throat,  where  it  open*  m  the  form  of  an  »pMia«l 
slit  on  each  side  bdiiiid  the  poaterior  nam. 

The  tympanmB  II  m  irregular  cavity  •«>op«lM^J'^<^ 
petrous  ^rt^n  of  the  temporal  bone  between  the 
Jmd  the  external  meatus.  The  principal  entrtncMto  itm 
the  fenestra  ovahs  an.l  the  r,.um  or  22LTO« 
ineat  tlicboltunx  of  the  external  passage 
nMnbrxna  tympana  »  stretched.  "Betwen  t\»«",^g«»J» 
landed  a  cbam  of  three  sjnaU  bones,  obliquely  aijeutoted 
to  Mdl  other  with  perfect  joint*,  no  placed  that  the  cUun 
■mniBwIlSt  raiembles  in  figure  the  letter  Z. 

Th«M  bones  arc  called  respectively  the  *tiipe.i  (stirrup), 
the  ineiu  (hammer),  from  some  itimi 

arit  j^fbmtothOMiinpleiiieatfc  The  base  of  the  stanes 
U  applied  to  the  fenestnT  o«I«,  Macfly  flttmg  it.  anrf  is 
attaclHKl  firmly  to  il»  mcmbTaiW.  Tto  extremitv  of  he 
loncer  leu;  of  the  in.-us  is  articulated  tOUW 
Btapes.  ani  there  is  a  minute  bono  between  flwm  of  the  sue 
of  a  small  shot,  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  only  a 
process  of  the  incus.  It  is  however  called  from  its  spherical 
■  ahape  the  o*  orbiculare,  and  is  sometimes  reckoned  as  a 
ftarthboiM.  (JRg.3,0.)  The  shorter  leg  of  the  incus  (/a'. 

veeta  BMtStflN  bonyiwrietea  of  the  tympanum  at 
LLSTp^fSStoaauC cells.  U«on  the  hollowed 
covity  in  tEe  head  of  liie  Incua  C/te.  2,  a)  t>o  lateral  deprein 
alon  of  the  head  of  the  mallaoa  (A- «.*>  » 
pioves  easily  ;  the  long  handle  of^l»>ttf  »  ^^^^f  ^ 
fx.  extremity'  (/g-  2.       to  the  jgj^  '^'^'T 

lympani.  aa  Vell  as  by  a  portion  of  the  aide  ef  fbe  Handle, 
which  lies  close  to  and  parallel  >v,th  the  membrane.  The 
long  slender  process  of  the  malleus  called  the  /"WCfrtLi'^ 
ci/m  {/ig.  '2.  g)  lies  in  a  slit  passing  to  4M  ■ItaDHlMMIM 
IhajawcaiMtheftowidfiMuie.  . 


most  reptiles  ;  this  is  to  permit Om  tympaill  to 

be  drawn  into  a  conical  shape  so  as  to  tighten  it,  and  adapt  it 
aithertoietist  the  impulse  of  tea  loud  a  mmiikI.  or  favour  a 
m»a  BCOte  or  gentle  one.  The  mus<  le  which  chielly 
eflbeta  thia  object,  called  the  tetmr  tymyam  (_fi!:.  4,  n».  is 
attached  near  the  head  of  the  malleus  to  a  point  projecting 
from  it  (R".  2./.)  Othermu*clea.to  ateadyandantagonu* 
its  action,  called  the  hxai»  flUfktr  KbA  mnor  tymvant 
are  also  attached  to  themaUMiai  tin  tormer  (/^.  J.  i)  to^ 


tlM  latter  (/If.  4»0  to  the  handle  of 


fi,  tilvr,  I  e.  .h^  of  Ihe  feDMln  o«li.s  c»TUy  of  the  .■.n.. 
»t1w;m\«i«'i1  to  lh«  B»U««»i  i.  looter  pnNMSWIM 


it*  >horl«r  proecit;  «■■■•■ 

procMi.  ur V"*™'"""  P^"*  •'•••^••■l  of  Wa 

J  . ,  .  .......... 


Sepfaiiion  which  »rUcul»U»  with  Iht 


t  f> 


u».     M,  mn'.li'ui;  I.inru» 
which  U 
Uv  ot  mbicnlarc 
It  I  /,  lu  ihort 
^■Mi;  A.  the 
•fib* 


The  use  of  these  bones  is  undoubtedly  to  transmit  the 
vibrations  of  the  menibrana  tympani  to  the  membrane  of 
the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  thence  to  the  intLriial  car.  But 
they  have  another  use  which  would  be  inoompatible  with  a 


Fif.i.  Muiolo*  attaoM  to  Ih.  — _ 
4,  Uxator  n«)ori  ff.  laialor  wImt;  «,tto|Uraa. 

the  bone.  A  fhrther  description  of  the  directions  and  outer 
attachments  of  these  mhmta  muaelea  would  be  twhous  and 
unintelligible  to  the  general  reader.  No  muade  w  •ttadwd 

to  the  incus,  but  a  small  one  of  great  importance  IS  owertea 
into  the  nock  of  the  stapes,  called  the  stapideut;  the  effect 
,)f  tins  IS  to  counteract  the  oMiquily  of  traction  or  <•«- 
m<r  of  tiie  blapos.  which  would  otherwise  ensue  from  the 
movements  of  the  other  bones;  by  this  means  the  motion 
of  the  stapes  is  directed  cither  immediately  to  or  frtnu  tha 
feneslr.1  ovalis.  the  membrane  of  which  is  also  further  pre- 
served fhMtt  injury  by  the  oblique  arrangement  of  the  joint* 
of  Aeae  mfaiute  bones,  by  means  of  which,  although  the 
membrane  of  the  tvmpenum  oacilUtes  through  a  cousjder- 
.iblc  space  in  passing  from  tension  to  ntasatiOD.  that  of  the 
finest ra  IS  iii  nved  to  a  much  sTOaUor  «^ei^  jt  »  te  be 
observed  that  the  same  action  whieh  dwWB  WO  OMflNffUm 
tympani  into  a  cone  thruitatbe  b«ae  of  fbo slapflo  fiutbar 
into  tlio  fenestra  ovalis.  ,     .         r  «. 

These  small  muscles  are  not  umh  r  the  dominion  of  tn* 
will,  being  supplied  with  nerves  in  a  way  ]ve.  uli,irly  in- 
teresting to  a  physiologiit.  and  acting  auloui  iiruU)  m  cor- 
leOMlldenee  with  the  impressions  on  the  auditorv  iier>e. 
YetAe  tairtinetive  consciousness  we  have  of  the  degree  of 
their  coiitractiona  in  actuating  the  tension  of  the  mem* 
brana  tympani  to  ctreamstaneea,  ia  probabW  one  of  our  duer 
means  of  estimating  the  intensity  of  sound.s. 

The  fenestra  ovalis  is  situated  nearly  opposite  the  HMOt- 
hrana  tympani,  on  the  upper  ciIkc  of  a  j  ruininence  called 
the  promontory;  it  faces  outwards  and  a  little  downwards; 
and  beneath  it,  concealed  by  the  promontory,  is  Uio  foramen 
lotundum,  closed  by  a  membrane,  and  leading  into  tb« 
cochlea  by  the  scala  tympani.  The  objei  t  uf  ilnh  liist  open- 
ing is  dinuted:  some  think  it  conveys  in  part  the  vibra- 
tions of  die  ak  of  (ho  mnpanmn  to  the  internal  ear ;  but  it 
■eems  more  nesonaMa  to  aiin»BSbwith  Sir  C.  BeU.  that 
the  end  it  chiefly  serres  ia  to  ghro  tent  and  freedom  to 
those  of  the  fluids  pent  up  in  the  unyielding  bony  canals 
of  the  kbyrintli.    UoskUs  these  openings  from  the  tympa- 
num, there  arc  others  which  lead  into  the  mastoid  cells 
behind  it;  these  arc  also  filled  with  air,  and  arc  supposed  to 
contribute  to  the  distinctness  of  the  t\iiipanic  vibrations. 
There  is  also  an  opening  firom  the  tympanum  forwards  into 
the  Eustachian  tube.  This  canal  is  nearly  two  inches  k.ng 
the  flnt  part  of  its  course  from  the  tympanum  is  bony:  it 
then  beeonea  eartUaginous.  and  widens  as  it  approaches  tho 
throat,  the  mucous  membrane  of  whioh  Unas  it,  and  thanco 
passing  into  the  tympanum,  spreads  OT«r  the  snrftoe  of  tho 
whole  cavity,  investing  the  ossicula  and  its  Other  contenta^ 
as  well  as  tlie  mastoid  cells.    From  this  cipcumstnnc©  arises 
the  tendency  of  the  intlanitnation  of  ooldor  sore  throat  to 
extend  into  the  tyrapanum.  iiroducing  temporary  dealmvss. 
ear-ache,  and  sometimes  mischief  of  a  more  permanent  kind. 
From  the  deafness  which  accompanies  the  closure  of  th« 
Bostachian  tube  by  that  or  other  causes,  the  importance  of 
ita  flinctions  in  renewing  and  jpving  vent  to  the  air  witbia 
the  tympamm  nay  be  apiveeiated.   Besides  the  for 
alnady  mentioned,  there  are  othoa  through  which 
and  Teaaels  enter  the  tympanum.  We  have  not  cpaeo  to 
describe  them :  wc  shall  only  mention  that  one  of  the  nerves, 
called  the  chorda  tympani,  originally  connected  with  the 
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bone  in  a  circuitous  course,  enters  the  cavity  of  llio  tympa- 
num, and  pa-csing quite  acroiis  it,  is  transmitted  lbrou(>h  the 
glenoid  fisiiure  to  a  salivary  gland  under  tbc  lower  jaw. 
The  object  of  this  singular  but  uniform  coun>c  of  the  chorda 
tyropani  is  not  well  undcrstoiHl. 

I>eafness  arising  from  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
has  been  sometimes  cured  by  ddnling  that  canal  by  in- 
struments passed  for  that  purpo^to  into  its  outer  expanded 
extremity  through  the  nostrils  or  from  the  back  of  tho 
throat;  or  by  injcctinf;  lluids  into  it  by  means  of  a  syringe 
with  a  small  cur\e<l  pipe.  This  latter  plan  has  also  been 
8ucce?4sful  in  curing  deafness  arising  fi^m  chronic  inflam- 
mation, or  morbid  secretion  within  the  tympanum.  Sup- 
puration within  that  cavity,  or  in  tho  mastoid  cells,  some- 
times results  from  high  intlaramation,  and  has  been  at- 
tended with  fatal  consequences  by  spreading  to  the  bones 
of  the  cranium,  or  along  th«r  nerves  to  the  brain,  or  its 
membranes.  Ca^s  of  this  kind  generally  originate,  as  wo 
have  already  staled,  in  cold  with  sore  throat,  and  are  found 
to  occur  chioliy  in  scrofulous  habits. 


Fig.  5i  TliU  1(  Dot  to  Ix  coiitiil«r»d  ■«  a  romrt  <lflin»i<ti«a  of  Iht  orian, 
htiag  intrD<l«d  odIt  at  a  dtajram,  to  girt  a  (vDrral  idea  n(  th»  ntaliva  litua. 
Uon«  ut  the  •rrcral  pails,  d,  inperior  irmi-circular  cnnnl ;  6,  potterior  diltn  ; 
r,  external  cliito :  d,  tcala  mpanl  of  tlie  cochlea  opriird,  to  (bow  r,  tlia  fe- 
nmra  ntnixla.  enterio;  the  tjiapanum  under  the  pronMot'^rf ;  e,  Kutlaebian 
lube:/,  mrnibfana  tTtnpani:  vraiibule.  not  laiil  opeo  i  m,  meatus  au- 
dltQi)us  ealetuui ;  a,  mealoi  Inleroui,  termiaaUng  in  two yWro. 

3.  The  external  oar  consists  of  the  meatui  auditorita  ex- 
terntu  ( fg.  5,  m)  and  concha.  The  former,  commencing  from 
the  raembrana  tympani,  is  an  osseous  canal  in  tiiu  first  part 
of  its  course  in  the  adult,  and  then  becomes  nothing  moro 
than  a  tubular  continuation  of  thccxpandeil  cartilage  of  tho 
concha,  or  outer  appendage  of  the  ear.  It  is  lined  throuch- 
out  with  a  delicate  skin,  covered  by  thin  cuticle,  which  al*o 
covers  the  outer  surfVico  of  the  membrane.  Beneath  the 
skin,  and  opening  through  it  on  the  surface,  are  numerous 

flandular  follicles  which  secrcto  the  car-wax  or  cerumen. 
n  the  fcptus  and  new-born  infant  there  is  hardly  any  ap- 
pearance of  this  tube ;  tho  membrane  of  the  tympanum 
being  close  to  tho  surface  of  the  head,  8tretchc<l"  upon  the 
inner  margin  of  a  bony  ring  (annulus  auditarius)  which 
afterwanU  increases  in  length  and  becomes  a  tube.  In  tho 
ndult  the  length  of  the  whole  tube  may  be  nearly  an  inch ; 
but  from  the  obliquity  of  the  membrane,  which  faces  a  little 
downwards,  it  is  longer  below  than  above.  Its  direction  /mm 
the  membrane  is  outwards  and  a  little  backwards,  and  it  is 
slightly  convex  upwards,  and  rather  narrower  in  the  middle 
than  elsewhere.  The  last  mentioned  peculiarity  is  tho  rea- 
son why  it  is  so  much  easier  to  introduce  beads  and  other 
round  bodies  (as  children  are  apt  to  do)  than  to  get  them 
out.  This  however  must  always  be  dono  as  soon  as  possible 
when  such  an  accident  happens ;  for  the  presence  of  tho 
fcrei^  body  sometimes  excites  ^reat  inflammation  and 
swelling,  and  may  lead  to  very  senous  consenuences.  Tho 
must  easy  method  and  the  least  painful  is  to  airect  a  strong 
stream  of  warm  water  into  the  tube  with  a  syringe,  which 
commonly  succeeds  immediately  if  resorted  to  before  there 
is  much  swelling.  Other  means  will  readily  suggest  them- 
selves; but  if  resorted  to,  they  should  bo  very  tenderly  used, 
for  the  part  is  extremely  sensitive,  especially  the  membrane 
itself,  to  rough  contact.  The  wax,  which  is  very  bitter, 
P.  C,  No.  381. 


serves  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  insects  and  to  keep  the 
skin  boft.  When  secreted  too  abundantly,  it  is  oHon  a 
cause  of  deafness,  and  should  be  removed  as  a  foreign  body 
by  moans  of  a  syringe  and  a  solution  of  soap  in  warm  water. 
The  commonest  kind  of  car-ache  is  that  caused  by  intlam* 
mation  of  this  passage,  and  is  generally  followed  by  a 
copious  and  fiptid  secretion  poured  out  by  tho  ceruminous 
follicles.  If  this  last  long,  deafness  is  sometimes  tho  result 
ft'om  thickening  of  the  membrane,  and  has  been  removed, 
as  well  as  that  arising  from  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
by  puncturing  the  membrane.  This  part  is  somctimea 
ruptureil  by  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  tensor  niuscio 
caused  by  loud  sounds,  or  by  driving  air  up  the  Eustachian 
tube  in  a  forcible  expiration,  as  in  blowing  tho  nose  vio- 
lently. This  accident  is  not  followed  by  the  degree  of  deaf- 
ness that  might  be  expected,  unless  the  stapes  becomes  dis- 

filaced  from  the  fenestra  ovalis :  the  other  ossicula  may  bo 
ust  with  comparative  impunity  for  obvious  reasons. 


Fig.  6. 


Plg.^  V1«w  of  the  pmnd, or  awricU.  Tlw  rartilaginant  prnmiiMncei  arf, 
a,  Iwlix;  i,  anti-helia  )  if.  trafiit;  «.  anil  Ita^irui  i  th«  Mx  or  lol>iil<i,,  g, 
conlalpt  no  curtilage.  Wiiij;  cumi«  arij  oniy  uf  ikin  and  a  fally  crlUllar  tiuui*. 
The  depret«iOD<  are  c.  the  irapha  nr  KaplioUl  (boat-tike;  ^lta«  :  ami/,  ilio 
coucha.  a  lerm  ofUn  utrd  lu  deDote  the  vlwla  appendage  uf  which  h  la  Um 
mott  important  part. 

The  concha,  or  pinna,  or  aurirle  ({at  by  all  these  names 
the  outer  appendage  of  the  ear  is  known),  consists  of  several 
pieces  of  elastic  cartilage  cxpandt^d  in  a  form  more  or  less 
resembling  an  ear-trumpet  in  different  animals.  In  man 
it  serves  the  purpose  of  collecting  tlie  sonorous  vibraiions 
and  directing  them  into  the  meatus  externus  much  less  per- 
fectly than  in  many  other  animals,  which  are  also  provided 
with  muscles  for  tlirecting  it  to  tho  source  of  sound,  which 
in  man  are  but  rudimentary.  It  is  marked  with  various 
prominences  and  hollows,  of^  which  the  names  arc  given  in 
tho  figure.  It  docs  not  seem  necessary  to  describe  them 
more  particularly.  The  cartilages  are  bound  by  ligaments 
to  the  neighbouring  prominences  of  bone,  and  are  covered 
by  a  smooth  and  closely  adherent  skin. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  aquatic  mammalia  (whales, 
porpoises,  &c.)  arc  unprovided  with  this  part  of  the  organ ; 
and  have  a  very  narrow  but  long  and  curved  meatus  ex- 
ternus, pa.ssing  obluiuely  into  the  surface  of  the  head,  and  in 
some  instances  capable  of  being  closed  by  a  flap  of  movablo 
skin  to  exclude  tho  water.  In  these  animals  al.so  tho 
cochlea  is  imperfect,  the  scaltc  making  but  one  turn  and 
a  half  round  tho  mo<liolus. 

(Scarpa,  Audita ;  Soemmering,  ditto ;  Breschet,  ditto ; 
Blainville,  Comp.  Anat.;  Bell's  Anatomy;  Grant's  Out- 
lines.) 

EAR-RING ;  a  ring  hung  from  a  hole,  perforated  for  that 
purpose  through  tho  car,  sometimes  set  witti  pendant  jewels, 
pearls,  or  other  precious  stones.  The  word  is  Anglo-Saxon, 
ear-hring.  Ornaments  of  this  sort,  large  or  small,  have 
been  worn  in  almost  all  countries  by  women,  from  the 
earliest  ages;  but  more  rarely  by  the  men.  Montfauron 
says  that  the  men,  in  many  instances,  wore  them  as  amu- 
lets. In  the  I^tin  of  the  middle  ago  ear-rings  are  termed 
pendfjites,  from  the  more  common  form  of  the  omament.s 
usually  attached  to  the  ring  itself.  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  in 
his  antient  Wiltshire,  describes  tho  ear-rings  of  a  British 
fomalo  found  in  one  of  tho  barrows  of  that  county. 
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EART..   The  title  of  count  or  Mrl»  in  lAtiii  flOHMff. » 

the  mojsl  antient  a  i«l  widely  Bpre«d  of  t\m  «ubordilMto  or 
subject  titles.  Tins  dii^niiy  cxiss  uiul.  r  variqus  numes  in 
klinost  every  coiiniry  in  Kuropo.     By  tho  English  il  is 

called  t-arl.  a  iianu!  ilonve  I  to  fr<im  \\n:  Laldcnnan 
©f  ilie  An^lo  *^axon»  und  the  eorlo  of  I  he  l>jnc»t.  B)  tlu- 
French  it  is  called  ctrnfe,  by  the  S|ianiarda  conde,  and  1)^ 

iIm  G«riii»ns  ^?rq/:  under  which  Rt-nciic  title  arc  iiicluded  I  oM*n>*  into  th"  On^in  and 
tannl  dtatinrt  dagreM  of  rank, -  landgraves,  or  counts  of  hniiUind.  4to..  Glouc  i  ;.<3.  pi 
province*,  palsgruvea.  or  ooonU  peUiiae,  of  whicb  there  are 
two  sorts,  markgrarea.  or  eoimt*  of  liMidM%  at  frontiera, 

(whcnir  iinui  hio,  ur  inarqueas),  buri;hgTBTea,  or  eoantftof 
cities,  counts  of  ibe  empire,  counts  of  territoriea,  and  sereral 
others.   [Coo NT  ;  Baron  ] 

As  to  the  English  carls,— after  the  Isattle  of  llastin-;!*, 
William  ilio  Conqin-'ror,  as  it  is  well  known,  rccoinp<.'iiM,-d 
bi»  fbUowera  with  grants  of  the  lamb  oi'  the  Saxon  noble» 
who  )Md  fallen  in  UMbldllo.  to  b«  held  of  himself  as  strict 
ftuds;  and  havtoy  UUiOKed  Uio  fbudal  title  of  earl  to  the 
eounties  of  the  Saxon  etrit  (with  wbom  the  title  «M  only 
otHcial),  he  granted  tfaam  to  fait  frindpil  Mptaiat.  ^ 

These  earldoms  were  of  three  idnos,  all  of  which  were 
b)  ii  iiure.  Tlic>  first  and  highest  was  where  the  dignity 
was  uuucxcd  In  tho  seisin  nr  possession  of  a  whole  county, 
with 'jura  regaho.'  In  this  <aie  the  county  became  a 
county  palatine,  or  principality,  und  the  person  abated 
earl  of  it  acquired  roval  juri>dulU)n  and  M'it,'iiinry.  In 
ahurt,  a  county  pnlaiine  was  a  perfect  feudal  kingdom 
in  itself,  but  btl'l  of  a  superior  lord.  Tho  counties 
of  Cheater,  Pembroke.  Uexhim.  and  Lancaster,  and  the 
hiehoprb  of  Durban),  havob  at  diflhreot  tinier,  been  made 
counties  palatine;  but  it  doea  not  «iipear  that  the  title 
of  earl  palatine  was  given  to  the  inoit  anfient  and  dii- 
tinguish<  d  of  tliem.  vu..  the  t  .nrl  of  Chester,  before  tho 
lime  of  Henry  IJ.,  surnamed  Fitz-Eniprcss,  when  tho  title 
of  palatine  was  proh,ih'.>  intruduced  from  the  empire.  Tlic 
earU  of  Cliester  citiati'd  b.i:oiis  aixl  lu'lii  parliaments^  and 
ha*!  their  justiciaries,  chaiiCLliur?,  and  baruns  of  their  ex- 
chequer. Tliis  county  polalitte  reverted  lo  the  crown  in  tliu 
reisrii  of  Ileiuy  III.  The  second  kind  of  earls  were  those 
whom  the  king  created  earU  of  a  county,  with  civil  and  cri- 
ninal  jurudietion,  with  a  grant  of  the  third  part  of  the 
prutit.s  of  the  county  court,  hut  wtthcHit  giviuR  them  actual 
seisin  of  the  county.  Tho  third  kind  was  where  the  kii^ 
erectt  'l  :i  \A\-'z>i  tiLu  t  iif  bind  into  a  CLUiuty,  and  granted  it 
wall  civil  anil  cnuiiiuil  juris<bi'tion  to  b«  heXCLjjer serviUum 
uniut  cotu'/ii'uf;. 

Under  the  early  Norman  kinn;>,  ail  earls,  as  well  as 
1ianna,held  their  titles  by  the  tenure  of  tlu  ir  coiuities  and 
haioniea;  and  tlie  grant,  or  even  purchase,  with  the  licence 
of  the  eovereign  of  an  earldom  or  a  barony,  would  confer 
the  titio  on  the  giantoe  or  purchaser ;  but  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  earldom  of  Arundel,  earldoms  by  tenure 
have  long  since  disappeared,  and  in  late  timea  the  title  has 
been  conferred  by  letters  patent  under  the  Rreat  seal.  I!sr1a 
have  now  no  bn  al  v'l '-"ln'tion,  powrr  or  rc^eniu-,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  iliLir  title,  which  in  no  loii^-or  runrtiicd  to  the 
r.aiiu->»  of  I  ountu's  or  even  of  phifrs;  lor  scMTal  carls,  as 
Earl  Spea  er,  Kail  Grey,  and  ulher6,  havo  chosen  their 
own  names,  instead  of  local  titles. 

The  oorouet  of  an  EnsUsh  earl  is  of  gold  surmounted 
with  pearii,  which  are  placed  at  tho  extremity  of  raised 
points  or  rays,  placed  alternately  with  foliage.  The  form 
of  their  creation,  which  ha*  latteiiy  heen  aupereeded  by 
the  cn  aiiou  by  letters  patent,  waa  by  tlio  king's  girding 
on  tbf  sword  of  the  intended  earl,  and  placing  his  cap 
ami  !■  iroi  rt  on  bis  bead  and  his  mantle  on  his  sliouldcrs. 
'  Tlif  kmjj;  styles  all  eails,  as  well  as  the  other  ranks  of  tho 
hi;,-i,iT  nobility  or  pierage,  bis  rousin-.  An  earl  is  en- 
titled ri^hl  honourable,  and  takes  precedence  next  after 
marquesses,  and  befuro  all  viscounts  and  barons.  When 
a  marquesa  baa  an  enrMom.  bis  eldest  sun  is  ntllH  carl 
bjeourloef;  hut  notwithstanding  this  titular  rank,  hu  is 
only  a  ' commoner,  nnleae  he  bo  aununoncd  to  the  Heuie 
of  lords  hy  tueh  title.  So  tho  eUert  warn  of  diikca  are 
called  carls  where  thcir  fkthers  have  an  eariJom  hnt  BO 
maKniisatc,  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  &p. 

EARL  MARSHAL  OF  ENGLAND,  one  of  the  ^reat 
officers  of  state,  wiio  raanshalsand  orders  all  f;reat  ccrenio- 
Iiials,  takc«  rogni7;ince  of  all  matters  relating  '  i  li  -.'Hir, 
amis,  and  pedigree,  and  directs  the  proclamattan  of  peace 
and  war.  The  euria  milttarit,  or  court  of  chivalry,  was 
Ibnnorly  under  faia  jiiriidietiDii,  and  ho  ia  ttiU  tho  lioad  of 


tho  heralds'  office,  or  ooUece  of  arms.  Till  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  the  possessors  of  this  otlice  ware  styled  Mimply 
Marshals  of  Bnghuid :  the  title  of  Earl  Marshal  was  be- 
stowed hy  that  king  in  I3B6  on  Tbomaa  Lord  Mow- 
bray. F.ari  of  Noitiiigluitn.  Tlie  office  if  now  hereditary  in 
tlie  f.unilv  of  Hi.^ard.  and  is  enjoyed  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
lolk.     (Ulianiberbune's  f;/'  /•-■'/-''<^"*^-     Daliavvay'j  In- 

l*rogret*       Hertddry  in 
93-9ft.) 

EARSHELL.  [UALioTtD.K] 

EARTH  (Astronomy).  In  the  language  of  astronomers, 
tho  earth  ia  laroly  Heated  a»  a  planeu  All  tbe  phenomena 
connected  with  it*  noiioD  are  aeon  in  the  amreat  notioa 

of  tbe  Si  x,  to  whirh  article  we  therefore  reler. 

EARTH.  CONTROVERSY  ON  THE  MOTION  OF 
THE    [.Motion  or  the  Eauth-I 

EARTH.  DENSITY  OK  THE.  The  fundamental  ex- 
periment of  Cavendi.sh  for  the  detonnination  of  tins  astro- 
nomical dement  being  likely  to  be  shortly  repeated,  it  is 
•dnaablo  to  dobr  thia  artido;  lao  UmmAm  WnoH?  oriHK 

BARTH.  FIGURE  OF  THE.  [Geodesy.] 
EARTH.  Tho  old  chemiaU  imuined  that  all  material 
substances  were  ultimately  i«ai>lT«M  into  Ibnr  ainnilo 

bodies,  viz.  air,  fire,  water,  and  earth,  which  were  therefore 

called  the  four  elements.  This  term  is  still  occasionally 
em]  lojed  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  as  when  ti.en1:;)n  i* 
niadu  of  earthy  salts,  Jsic  It  is  now  universally  admitted, 
that  the  bodies  called  earth>i  are  compounds  of  oxygen  and 
a  base,  and  in  fact  that  lliey  are  mostly  metallic  oxide*. 
The  principal  earths  are  alumina  [AtVMiMrM],  harytc* 


[Baiuiim^  glueina  [Qlvcinum],  lime  [Calcium],  magncaia 
[M*oi(ssiuii3»  ailka  [SiLicitiM],  strontta  [SxsoiRiVMl 
yttha  [YTTRitntlsitRMnia  [ZnGoiutni]. 
EARTH-NVTS  aire  either  tho  flmit  of  certain  plant* 

which  bury  it  below  the  ground  after  the  flowering  i.s  pa^f. 
U.S  the  Arachis  hypoga'a,  Lalhyrus  amphicarpos,  uvid 
otbet!*,  or  elso  tbe  subterranean  tubercles  of  llesby-rooti  d 
idaiils,  such  as  Bulbocastnnum,  Cyclamen,  Lnth}TUb  lubo- 
rosus,  Apios  lubero>a.  and  the  like. 

EARTHENWARE.  Tbe  ait  of  moulding  earthen  veaaels 
for  domestic  use  appears  to  have  been  praotiaed  in  the 
earlieatagea,  and  undoubtedly  has  been  known  amoi^  the 
nidost  nationa.  The  moat  antient  tocorda  alludo  to  the 
potter's  wheel,  and  we  have  proof  that  great  skill  had  been 
acquired  in  the  manufactun?  of  porcelain  of  a  superior 
quality  in  China  and  in  T  i;. m  at  a  very  remote  date.  Tbe 
little  fiovires,  ro\ercd  wiili  a  liau  deep-blue  ijlaxe,  u  bich  are 
deposited  vith  Ej^'vptian  iiiumniie.-i,  and  iniinenius  i.ds, 
some  specimens  of  whieh  may  be  i^ecn  in  the  British  Mu- 
scum,  show  that  in  Egypt  likewise  the  art  waa  antiently 
practised ;  and  indeed  we  see  in  Egyptian  paintinn  repre- 
M>ntaiion»>of  vessels  (presumed  to  be  earthen)  wbi^clofiely 
resemble  thoaa  made  in  Egypt  at  present,  tad  also  the  re- 
presentations of  the  manufteturing  prucesa  itaelf.  iL^mav 
n/  EnlertuininfT  Knoiclcdgc,  E^jpt,  n.  179.)  [Cixjibbs^ 
it  has  been  supposed  that  tbo  Bnluus  understood  the  pot 
ter's  art  before  tbe  Rotnan  occupation  of  this  island,  since 
iimH  of  earthenware  have  been  found  in  bcurows  in  diflierent 
parts  of  the  king<lom ;  but  other  writers  aflirm,  though  wo 
iiehcvo  without  pruo^  that  our  anrcslurs  were  in  tho^  days 
supplie«l  with  such  articles  by  the  Phoenicians.  Vestiges 
of  cuu!jidenible  Roman  pottenea  havo  been  discovered  in 
niiiny  parts  of  this  Island,  partieulotly  in  StaiSbrdshire; 
and  there  is  an  interesting  aooonnl  Iqr  Governor  Puwnal 
iArcfierologia,  5th  vol.,  p.  282,  &c.)  of  tho  discovery  of 
numerous  \essel-,  of  pottery  which  were  fished  up  iu  ibc 
Queeirs  (  liar.ncl,  near  Margate.  It  was  for  some  time  sup- 

fiosed  tbat  a  R niiaii  t rading" vessel,  freigbied  with  pottery, 
lad  been  wrecked  at  this  place ;  but  oti  a  more  particular 
examination  of  the  spot,  called  by  the  fishcniien  Pudding* 
pan  Sand,  Roman  brii-ks  cemented  together,  apparently  lOe 
ruins  of  a  building,  were  likewise  discovered,  and  on  Ihrther 
investigation  it  was  found  tbat  an  island  existed  fomMrly 
on  thia  spot  on  which  there  had  heen  a  large  pottery  esta- 
Mished  by  the  Rntnans.  Many  of  the  eariben  jfaiv,  we.-e 
recovered  in  n  perfect  state,  and  several  of  ibeni  bad  ilie 
name  of  Attiliam;s  neatly  iinpresveil  upon  tlieiii.  Tlie  i-laud 
has  long  siiH  O  disappeared,  but  spwiiueiis  of  the  manufao- 
tiire  carried  on  there-  were  fremiently  drawn  up  dunilg  tho 
last  century  in  the  nets  of  the  Keuti^  Oshermen. 

In  newly-discovered  countries  it  has  boon  Ibund  that  tho 
use  of  eortben  TctMta  is  ihmiliar  anopf  paoplo  oihcrwioi 
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little  ac«|uaiii'.ed  witli  ihe  arta  of  rivilizod  life.  Vases  Lave  | 
bi'cii  fuund  among  ihe  aboriginal  Indians  on  the  Mosqiiitu 
•bora  wliicli  were  nreserved  as  memoriaU  of  antiquity ;  and 
then  is  MroDg  eiioeoce  Ibr  believing  that  these  vessels  vs^erc 
tha  omnuliicttire  of  the  countr)'  in  wliich  they  were  found, 
since  the  ramuns  of  atitwnt  potteries  have  been  ditcoverad 
at  •  eonsidoraUe  distance  up  um  Black  River  on  that  eoait. 
In  the  United  States  of  Nortlk  America  atao  ftagnieata  of 
pottery  m^e  bj  the  oativB  IndiaiM  haTB  oft«i  Doendtt- 

covored. 

A.ilii>iii,'h  earthenware  may  be  considered  as  a  general 
term  appiicablo  to  all  utensils  composed  i>f  earthen  ma- 
toriaU.  il  m  usual  to  disiiitguish  such  uk  iiMl-;  luure  p;ir- 
ticulwly  into  three  difierent  kinds;  nameiy.-BOtiery, 
earthenware,  and  porcelain.  T7nd«r  the  first  or  these 
terms  are  classed  the  biown  atone-waie  made  into  juin,  &c.« 
the  red  pans  and  pots  in  coramon  asa.  poRMisteHMik  fte. 
[PoTTKitv.]  Porcelain  is  disttinguishod  fVom  earthenware 
as  beinfj  u  setiii-viirillcd  compound,  in  which  one  portion 
rcmain>  .-il  i  ible  at  the  i;n  ati -.t  heat  to  which  it  can  be 
exposed,  while  tlie  otlur  ]  nrinni  viinik-s  at  a  wrtiiin  heat, 
and  ihuH  intimately  ti  uibmes  «iih  ami  eiiveUiji-.  ilu-  in 
fusible  part,  producuig  a  smooth,  couipuct,  hhauug.  aaU 
frcmi-traiisparent  substance, wail  known  as  the  characteristic 
of  true  poicelaio.  o*cn<AiN.]  At  pnueat  our  notice 
vill  be  conflned  te  earthanwam  as  used  in  its  distiactiva 
meaninx. 

Untiilhe  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  eantory  the  manu- 
facture of  earthenwire  iti  this  country  was  confined  to  a 
ftjvv  ohjiot!,  of  tlic  c-oarsest  deicnption,  and  till  nearly  the 
cl  'Ae  (ii'ihe  suine  ceiuury,  the  porreVuii  i)f  China  was  still 
in  cuiumuu  use  on  the  labl«»  of  the  wculihy,  the  home 
manufacture  being  confine<l  to  articles  uf  tlie  coimnonest 
domestic  use.  Earthenware  was  likewise  largely  imported 
from  Hollajid,  and  superior  kinds  from  Germany  and 
France.  English  oarthanvara  and  porcelain  are  now  not 
otily  brou(;ht  into  general  ine  in  thia  eoontiy,  to  the  aidu- 
sion  of  all  foreign  goods,  but  earthenware  is  alaelaigalj  ex- 
ported to  almost  every  part  of  ibo  known  world,  and  even  to 
those  countries  where  the  art  was  previou.sly  prosecuted.  M. 
Faujas  de  Saint  Fond  observes  on  tliis  subjeet — '  Its  excel- 
lent workniansbip.  Its  Milidity,  the  advantage  which  it  pos- 
sesses of  sustaining  the  action  of  fire,  its  fine  glaze  im- 
penetrable to  acnls,  the  beauty  and  convuncnce  ot  iti  form, 
and  the  cheapess  of  its  ftiob,  have  given  nso  to  a  com- 
meree  lo  active  and  so  nnh«nai»  that  in  travelling  from 
Faria  to  Pelarsbnig,  fram  Amataidam  to  the  Airtbest  part 
oTSweden,  and  from  Dunkirk  to  the  cortiamitv  of  the  aouth 
of  France,  one  is  serM-d  at  every  inn  upon  iBnglidl  warOi. 
Si  aiii.  Portugal,  and  Italv  are  supplied  with  it;  and  vosaeb 
arc  loaded  with  it  for  ilie'liast  Indie^  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  coalineiit  <*f  Ajnerica.'  England  is  mainly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Wedgwood  for  the  extraordinary  iBiprovcinetit  and  rapid 
extension  of  this  branch  oi  industry.  Before  his  timt;  our! 
potteries  produced  only  inferior  fkbrics,  easily  broken  or  in- 
jured, and  totally  devoid  of  taste  as  to  form  and  ornaments, 
wcdfwood'a  aocoess  was  not  the  reaidt  of  any  fortunate  dis- 
covery accidentally  made!,  bit  wes  dll«  to  patient  investiga- 
tion and  unremitting  efforts.  He  caOsd  upon  a  higher  cbss 
of  men  than  had  usually  been  employed  in  this  manufacture 
to  as*ist  in  hi^i  labours,  and  in  prosecuting  his  experiments 
he  was  guided  liv  sound  seieiiiitic  prineiples.  The  early 
and  sigiiul  success  which  crowitwl  his  hrst  exertions  only 
served  OS  an  additional  motive  for  continuing  his  pursmi. 
One  of  the  phocipal  inventions  of  Ui.  Wedgwood  was 
his  ioMf  wart,  known  at  praaei^t  aa  gmeen't  ware,  in  con- 
Mqnenoeer  the  Mtiwun  af  the  ifuaen.  who  commanded  it 
toW thuadeaiRnated.  It  is  dmraetamed aa  a  denae  and 

durable  substanee,  eovered  with  a  brilliant  |^taM,  and  en|^- 

ble  of  beariDK  uninjured  sudden  alternations  of  heat  and 
rold  From  its  first  itUioduction,  il  wa.s  manufiictured 
at  ^')  ehcip  a  rate  as  to  render  it  an  article  wilhiu  the  reach 
of  all.  Soon  at^ier.  embellishments  were  introduced  which 
very  little  enhanced  the  cost  of  the  article  ,  fust,  a 
loured  cdt5e,  or  painted  border  was  added  to  the  (juecn's 
wwre.  and.  lasthr,  printed  patterns  covering  the  whole  sur- 
ft«e,  which  at  ftrat  exhibited  very  little  taste,  but  by  de- 

Srees  reached  the  perfeeliott  vhinh  the  art  haa  now  attained. 
Ir.  Wedgwood's  more  beatatWil  inventfooa  wew-«  fcrra 
ctta,  which  could  be  made  lo  resemble  porphytf, QMit*, 
Egyptian  x^hhXc,  and  other  beautiful  stones  of  theMlieious 
or  crystalline  km  l     i  I'i  u  k  porcelainous  biscuit,  v.-ry  much 

leiambiinj  bvait  in  its  pcopQrtiea»  and  tliarelur«  caliod  bo' 


taltes  :  a  while  and  a  cano-coloured  porcelain  biscuit,  both 
smooth  and  of  a  wax-like  appearance ;  and  another  white 
porcelainous  biscuit,  distinsuiUied  as  jasper,  having  in  ge- 
neral all  the  properties  of  the  basaltes,  with  a  ver)  import- 
ant addition,  the  capability  of  receiving  through  its  w  hole 
sulistanoe  from  the  adsdxtura  of  metallic  oxides^  the  same 
eolonn  aa  thoea  oxides  communicate  to  glasa  er  enamel  in 
fiurion.  This  peculiar  propvrty  rcudeiait  applicable  to  the 
production  of  cameos  and  all  subjects  required  to  be  shown 
in  bas-relief,  as  the  ground  can  be  made  of  any  oolonr  while 
the  raised  flgurcs  are  of  the  imrest  white.  Mr.  Wed<j;wood 
likewise  inveiite<l a  pirw/ai/i  biscuit  m  arly  as  hard  ns agate, 
which  will  resist  the  action  of  all  corri.i-i\e  substances,  and 
IS  consequently  pccuRariy  well  adapted  for  mortars  in  the 
chcmUt's  laboratory. 

The  principal  ingredients  employed  in  the  composition  of 
an  Unas  of  pottery  are  clay  and  Hint.  Tlie  nature  of  the 
clay  used  in  the  maauftctuie  ia  of  great  importance,  and  w 
also  is  the  eemhitung  of  it  with  a  due  proportion  of  Hint. 
The  clay  principally  USed  in  the  English  potteries  is  obtained 
fruiu  lior-setshire  and  Devonshire ;  that  from  the  former 
county  is  brriu«;lit  from  the  Isle  of  Purbcck,  and  is  consi- 
dered superior  to  the  Devonshire  clay.  It  is  of  two  kinds, 
distinguished  as  i  rown  clay  and  blue  clay.  The  clay  from 
Devonshire  is  likewise  of  two  dulmct  qualities,  and  known 
as  black  clay  and  cracking  clay.  All  these  cla)s  are  of 
good  working  quality,  and  burn  extremely  white,  being  free 
from  any  impregnation  of  iron:  the  blue  clay  is  conf^idered 
the  best.  Another  deaoriptioD  of  clay,  superior  to  either  of 
the  former,  was  first  discovered  in  Cornwall  hy  Mr.  CSook- 
worthy,  in  1768,  and  is  commonly  denominated  China  clay, 
because  similar  in  its  properties  to  the  porcelain  earth  of 
China-  It  1^  very  while  and  utictu;iii'i,  and  on  inveslitraiion 
has  bei'ti  l>iiii.d  to  be  IVirnied  by  the  gradual  disinti  j^ra- 
tionoflhe  feUi  ar  of  ■;r;mile.  This  Cornwall  clay  is  jiro- 
pared  on  the  spot  whc-rti  it  occurs.  The  partially  de<'gin- 
posed  granite  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  thrown  into  a 
running  stream,  where  the  argillaceous  parts  arc  wavl^  d  off 
and  bud  suspended  in  the  water,  while  the  anca  and  quartjc 
being  heavier  remain  nt  the  Iwttom.  At  the  end  of  the 
stream  the  water  is  stopped  by  a  dam.  and  the  ptiie  elar 
gradually  subsides.  When  the  whole  has  separated  itself 
from  tiie  water,  the  latter  ia  drawn  olT and  the  solid  matter 
dua;  out  in  l>lock->,  wliicli  are  placed  in  a  'iliuUioii  exposed 
to  a  free  current  ol'  air,  and  when  suflicieuily  Jry  are  packed 
in  Cask:*  fur  bhu'incnt  m  the  state  of  a  fine  srnoiiih  white 
powder.  Mr.  Wedgwood  luund  by  analysis  that  this  sub- 
stance contains  sixty  parts  of  alumina  and  twenty  parts  of 
silica;  it  is  infusible,*  and  remains  unaltered  in  the  greatest 
heat  of  a  porcelain  furnace.  The  price  of  this  material  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  other  English  elajr;  but  in 
the  making  of  poK«lain  it  is  indispensable,  and  it  is  alao 
used  in  some  of  the  iiiicr  kind^  of  earthenware. 

Prfpitration. — In  the  preparation  of  the  clay  some  labour 
ii  required,  before  il  i-  in  a  tit  ^.tale  to  be  combined  with  the 
Ibnl.  It  is  fn-at  mixed  w.ih  very  iture  water  to  the  consist- 
ence of  en  am  :  this  uork  is  called  bluniii jind  in  large 
establishments  is  performed  by  means  of  machinery.  The 
result  is  a  smooth  pulp,  which  is  then  passed  tlurough  a 
series  of  sieves  uf  iocteaaing  degrees  of  fineness,  till  at  length 
it  is  perfectly  fitted  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
waro.  If  the  clay  were  moulded  and  dried  without  the  ad  • 
dition  of  any  other  body  it  wouU  eertably  crack, aa  theevn- 
poralior-  f  '  '  '»  ater  w  ith  which  it  is  mi.ved,  in  order  to  Kll- 
der  it  suliicientlv  plastic  for  the  potter's  wheel.  Would  cause 
it  to  shrink  in  iJie  proportion  of  one  part  in  iwehe  in  dry- 
ing. In  combination  wiib  siiiciuus  eurili  in  jircjper  firopor- 
tioos.  it  bears  the  action  of  fire  without  cra<-kin^',  while  the 
silica materiaUy  improves  the  whiteness  at  the  wore. 

The  Uinta  are  prepared  by  being  burnt  in  a  kiln,  and  re- 
moved while  red-hot  Hiram  the  kiln  and  thrown  into  cold 
water.  By  this  opemtion  their  attraction  of  aggregation  ia 
lessened,  and  the  labour  of  grinding  them  is  much  facilitated. 
They  are  then  broken  and  ground  to  a  very  fine  powder  ia 
a  mdl  constructed  for  the  purpose,  the  oi  i<;inal  of  which 
was  invented  by  Brindley.  A  quantity  of  water  is  thrown 
into  the  null  with  the  Hints,  by  which  the  proce>>  w  quick- 
ened and  th«  health  of  the  workmen  is  prescrvnl,  liie  liner 
particles  of  flint  being  thus  prevented  from  flylrl^'  oil  and 
mixing  with  the  atmosphere  which  the  workmen  lulinie. 
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Tho  flints,  vben  reduced  to  powder,  are  transferred  from 
the  will  into  another  \cue\,  whore  more  water  is  added, 
and  the  trbol*  is  viokntly  agitated  by  roeehameal  means ; 
tbe  finer  pirta  m  ilk  ooniequenee  held  in  witMniioa  riwvo, 
and  in  this  state  are  pa^d  into  a  roserroir,  wbue  tbe  graaier 
liarticles  arc  lofl  behind  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tat.  After 
Mib^iiU  nc     ihe  supernatant  wator  i*  drawn  off  from  tlin 
roservoir,  an<l  tlie  puhenzed  Hint  i'*  in  a  fit  state  fur  iwf. 
It  is  ojnsidercd  of  a  projur  liiiidiiy  for  mixing  with  the 
clay  when  a  pint  weighs  32  oz.,  while  an  equal  measure  of 
the  diluted  clay  should  weigh  24  oz.   The  proportions  in 
vbich  the  elay  and  flint  are  mixed  vary  with  the  quality  of 
tho  elay,  with  the  nature  of  the  ware  to  bo  producc<l.  and 
also  with  tbejpnctiM  «f  Mcb  nuinttflKturer.  Parkcs.  in  his 
'  Essay  on  the  Mahins  of  Barthenware,*  &c.,  thou^'h  Im, 
l;n>iwlodgo  was  ohtainca  by  a  rcsitlonre  of  some  years  at  the 
scat  of  nianufacturo,  does  not  give  any  precise  information 
on  the  svibjci  t,  but  .states  that  Hint  forms  a  fourth,  a  fifth, 
or  a  sixth  ii:irt  by  weight  of  the  preuareil  paste.   The  dilu- 
tions of  '■•Liy  ;iud  Hint  being  brougiit  together  in  auitable 
proportions,  are  intkmatoly  mixed  by  agitation,  and  {Mast-d, 
while  in  a  slate  of  semi-floidi^;  tumwh  different  lievc 
wberebT  tb»  whole  beoomei  »  smoeth  unnogviMOtu 
This  muctnivb  teehniealljr  oalM  ifilp.  i*  then  vaiy  carefully 
evaporated,  the  man  being  frequently  stirred  uid  turned 
over  lest  a  part  should  become  improperly  hardened  while 
the  reuiaindcr  fonlinucs  tiw  fluid.    Wlien  the  day  or  paste 
IS  removed  from  the  *Up-kiln,  it  is  well  iucor|Kinilod  toge- 
ther by  beating  it  with  wooden  mallets,  in  order  to  expel 
the  air  which  it  contains.    The  next  operation  is  culling  it 
into  small  pieces,  which  are  thrown  together  again  with  all 
the  strengtli  of  the  workmen ;  and  this  process  is  continued 
until  the  mass  is  considered  in  a  complete  state  of  conaiat- 
«noe.  MTbea  in  this  state  it  should  be  allowed  to  nrnain 
far  a  eomidflrable  period  beAn  hnng  vsad,  rnauM  it  be- 
comes more  intimslMy  ttoitid  bjr  time  toon  qr  siqr  nwcba- 
nical  means. 

The  paste,  when  taken  for  u?e,  underijoe^  tlie  proccs'".  of 
slaj/ping,  which  is  similar  in  its  effect  to  the  last  operatinn, 
and  should  incurporate  tlu-  whole  mass  so  completely,  that 
wherever  it  is  cut,  it  should  exhibit  a  pcrfecily  smooth  and 
vnifonbly  close  appearance.  Tho  chiy,  being  thus  prc- 
inred*  is  now  in  a  fit  atate  for  formingiiito  ware.  Tlie  pro- 
ftr  this  purpose  are  of  three  dSbient  kinds— throw- 


ing; puMfaii^  and  CMtiDA  iriudtt  an  mpectively  onployed 
aeeordhig  to  di«  fKm  ofoa  nrtieto  nqnrnd. 

The  operation  of  tbivwing  is  perfbrmed  upon  a  machine 
called  a  potter'a  lathe,  and  is  uaed  in  shaping  vessels  which 

have  a  circular  form.  By  this  means  the  thrnu-cr  niouUls 
the  clay  into  the  form  which  he  desires;  and  when  finished 
to  his  satisfaction,  he  removes  his  work  tu  »  board  or  shelf, 
where  it  is  left  to  dry  partially  ;  and  wlicn  in  a  particular 
state  of  hardness,  called  iho  gretn  utale,  well  known  to  the 
operator,  the  vessel  is  in  proper  order  for  being  further 
smoothed  and  shaped  in  the  turning-lathe,  and  for  being 
Auiiished  with  handle^  qNntfib  w  siur  other  s^  The 
tvning^admisdmilartDthBtiisedDjrthatnnMr  in  wood, 
and  bf  awana  of  it  rings,  rims,  8cc.  are  fonawl  oo  tba  ves- 
sels. Vbr  making  dishes,  plates,  and  other  similar  ahallow 
vessels,  a  plaster  mould  ix  used,  which  is  placed  on  the  bloi  k 
nt  the  top  of  tho  upright  spindle  of  the  lathe,  and  the 
workman  continues  the  process  in  nearly  a  similar  m;iii 
ner  as  in  throwing.  When  suflioiently  dry  to  he  taken 
from  the  mould,  the  edges  are  pared  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  the  vessels  are  placed  in  piles  and  left  to  harden,  pre- 
paratory to  their  being  baked. 

A  machine  called  an  ajgMe-fafA«,  which  has  ahoriiontal 
mofflnent  haekwatda  ana  finrwavd^  in  addition  to  tbe  ro- 
tary notion,  is  uaed  in  giTing  to  earthsnwaia  a  nffled  edge. 
Handles,  apouts,  &e.  are  fixed  on  the  vessels  as  soon  as 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  turning-lathe.  They  are  afiixed 
by  means  of  slip,  with  which  the  parts  designed  to  come  in 
contact  are  moistened:  in  a  short  time,  when  dry,  the 
union  of  the  parts  is  found  to  be  perfect.  Handles,  &c.  are 
made  by  pressure  in  a  small  metallic  c  )liutli>r,  which  haa 
an  apertiure  in  the  centre  of  its  bottom,  to  which  plugs  of 
mious  shaped  orifices  are  fitted.  Ilwia  is  Ukaiwiaa  a  pis> 
ton,  so  fixed  as  to  be  worked  by  a  screw  np  and  down  the 
cylinder.  The  cylinder,  being  filled  with  day,  the  piston 
is  inserted,  and  mees  the  elay  throogh  the  orifiea  at  the 
boftoin.  and  eonssquentljr  gives  ft  tiM  same  fl>rm  as  the 
aperture  through  which  it  was  pressed.   Bi  Ihl:  'hen  cut 


when  sufilcicntly  dry,  to  be  joined  to  the  vessel.  For  orna- 
mental spouts,  small  ornaments,  and  other  appendages  of 
the  like  nature,  the  cfaiy  is  pressed  in  moulds,  the  pariiculai 
mode  of  doing  which  may  be  readilv  conceived. 

>Vhen  the  Teasels  are  snffieiantly  dry  they  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  action  of  fire.  For  this  purpose  they  are 
jdaced  m  deep  boxes  called  srirnarx,  made  of  a  mixture  of 
lire-clay  auil  old  ^Toiinil  -i  L"i.Mr>.  and  cspable  of  sublainiii^ 
the  most  intense  degree  of  lu  at  \iitliout  being  fu>ed.  Tho 
scggars  are  of  variou.s  sizes,  shapes,  and  doi»tha,  adapted  to 
the  diflerent  pieces  which  they  are  to  contain.  In  no  ca>c 
is  one  piece  placed  in  or  on  another  in  tlie  segvar,  and  all 
is  so  arranged  tliattha  beat  maybe  equally  applied  to  every 
part  of  eaau  Iba  seggars*  with  thev  conteat8»  are  tban 
disposed  in  tbe  oven  in  soeb  a  waytiiai  the  lieat  nay  be 
distributed  fairly  throughout :  thcv  are  built  one  layer  on 
the  top  of  another  until  they  reach  nearly  to  the  top  of  tho 
oven,  each  scggar  forming  a  cover  to  the  one  beneath  it, 
and  the  upper  scggar  in  each  pile  being  always  empty. 
Tiie  u\on  is  of  a  cylindrical  fiirni,  ar.d  very  similar  to  the 
f  irnmon  kilns  us^  for  burning  tiles.  The  process  of 
'  living  usually  lasts  firom  forty-eight  to  fifty  hours,  during 
\^  liicb  time  tlie  heat  is  gradually  increased,  as  it  would  be 
injurious  to  the  ware  to  apply  a  very  high  degree  at  first. 
To  ascertain  when  the  bakuig  baa  been  caniea  ftr  cnoogfa, 
the  workman  uses  tests  of  common  Staflbidsbire  fireclay, 
the  pyioiiicter  of  Wedgwood  having  been  long  laid  aside, 
f PvRosiKTKH.)  When  the  apjicarance  is  considered  satis- 
factory the  firing  is  discontinued,  and  the  oven  is  suflered 
gradually  to  cool  during  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours  before 
the  contents  arc  taken  out.  The  ware  in  this  state  is  called 
bisctat.   The  glaxe  is  now  applied;  tbe  pieces  arc  again 

I laced  in  seggars,  and  conveyed  to  tbe  gussForen,  where 
icat  is  applied  to  them  of  sufficient  intenaeneas  to  ihse  the 
glaze :  but  the  heat  must  by  no  means  be  so  gnat  as  that 
to  wbidi  the  tuadt  has  previoody  been  exposed,  as  the 
glaze  would  erach  or  peel  off  if  thie  vessels  were  Uable  to 

unv  further  shrinking. 

The  glaze  generally  used  for  common  kinds  of  earthen 
ware  is  a  e  uniMtund  of  litharge  ond  ground  flints,  in  the  pro 
portion  of  ten  pounds  of  the  first  to  four  pounds  of  the  latter 
This  method  of  glazing  is  however  highly  objectionable  on 
nc' (lunt  of  its  injurious  effects  on  the  health  of  the  work- 
I  man,  while  the  lead  being  soluble  by  acids,  makes  a  most 
pernicious  shtfs  for  vessels  whidi  are  uaed  for  oontainiag 
many  articMS  of  prepared  Ibod.  Glases  fbr  ponelain  and 
the  finer  kinds  of  earthenware  are  generauy  made  with 
white  load,  ground  flinti:,  ground  flint-glass,  and  common 
salt.  But  almost  every  manufacturer  uses  a  ]>cculiar  glaze 
of  his  own,  the  manner  ol  making  which  he  ke<'ps  in  as 
much  mystery  as  pos&dde.  Some  glazes  are  made  without 
the  admixture  of  any  lead,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  better 
glazes  this  ingredient  enters  in  so  small  a  (luuntity  as  not  to 
he  injuriouB.  The  manner  of  applying  the  glaze  ia,  to  re> 
duce  the  ingredients  te  powder,  nix  tbem  wiUi  water  to  tbe 
consistence  of  efsan*  aM  tbtn  SMNfar  d^  tbe  pieeea  into 
the  preparation  and  withdraw  than  Imnediattiv.  taking 
care  that  all  the  parts  have  been  wetted  M-ith  the  glaze. 

When  the  earthenware  is  to  bo  printed  it  undergoes  this 
process  previously  to  glazing.  It  is  thus  pcrfonned  : — tlic 
landscape  or  pattern  is  engraved  upon  copper,  and  the  de- 
sired (-..ilimr  being  mixed  with  linseed-oil,  is  laid  on  the 
plate,  and  impressions  are  taken  off"  on  ti.-^sue-iiajicr,  in  the 
manner  usually  employed  by  oonpcr-plate  |)rinters.  The 
paper,  wet  with  the  colour,  has  tnen  all  the  blank  parts 
cut  away,  leaving  onlv  tho  pattern  entire,  which  ia  applied 
lightly  to  tbe  wan  wnen  in  the  atate  of  biacuit  It  is  then 
rubbed wUba  pieeeof  woollen  cloth,  and  rolled  tightly  in  the 
form  of  a  cylinder,  till  the  colour  is  pressed  sufficienity  into 
the  ware.  In  this  state  the  whole  is  left  for  an  hour,  when 
it  is  ))laccd  in  a  cistern  of  water,  so  that  the  pu]H.'r  lx>coines 
sufficiently  moistened  to  peel  off  readily,  having  transferred 
to  the  biscuit  the  colour  and  impression  which  it  had  re- 
ceived from  the  copper-plate.  When  the  pieces  thus  printed 
are  sufficiently  dry  they  are  placed  in  an  oven  and  rrposBj 
to  a  gentle  heat,  in  order  to  dissipate  the  dl:  they  am  Htm, 
in  a  At  atate  to  receive  tbe  elate.  Till  witbbi  tbe  last  Ibw 
yen^  blue  produced  from  the  oxide  of  cobalt  was  tbe  only 
colour  employed,  but  at  present  many  other  colours  are 
printed  with  equal  fkcility. 

The  art  of  painting  on  earlhenwaro  more  particularly 
applies  to  porcelain:  the  description  of  tho  colours  uae^ 
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them,  therefore  more  properly  belong  to  the  articlo  uiukr 
thnt  head,  as  well  u  tEe  method  of  gilding  porcelain.  Gotil 
and  !-ilver  luatre  won  is  rommnnly  of  un  inferior  qualit?. 
The  metnllie  midos  ttaetl  for  this  purpso  aru  intimately 
mixed  vith  wm  «swnt»l  oO,  and  thea  bnidwd  entirely 
over  tti«  snillwe  of  the  remel :  flie  beat  of  the  enamelling 
oven  dissipates  thi-  o\y!;'pn,  aiul  restores  tliL'  oxi,lts  to  their 
tuctallic  state,  but  v.  itli  iliuir  brilliancy  somewluit  ilmiinishod. 

Tl»c  print  1  [till  M  it  of  the  manufacture  of  cartli.  nv,  ;irc  in 
England  is  iii  .SiaflonUhire,  nhont  a  milo  from  the  bcudera 
of  Che-lure.  This  distrii  t,  k.ioun  as  'The  I'atleries,'  ex- 
tt-ndd  through  a  diiiitaneo  of  more  th:u\  -even  milflii.  in  whirh 
there  are  towns  and  villages  so  thickly  built  and  su  cliov 
to  each  other  that  to  a  stiaager  the  whole  appears  one  large 
Btraggling  toim.  Than  are  likewise  extensive  manufac- 
turea  «f  eartliainrafa  and  ponalain  in  Yorkahire.  and 
Worcesterihire.  There  are  estaUlahmenta  fat  malcini^  the 
commoner  kinds  of  wan'  in  nnuiv  narU  uf  the  liinmlom. 
In  the  cvidcnoc  givou  by  Mr.  \Vfrl;.'\VL>o(I  lu  l'ore  a  euni- 
mittcr  of  the  l'n\ y  t'runicil  m  I  7--  j.  it  is  stutcil  that  tho 
matiuCiiclur.nf;  ]iari  aluiic  in  thi'  i'otterics  and  their  im- 
mediate viciiiitv  tinad  to  1,0,000  or  20,000  people; 
yet  tliia  is  but  a  twall  pai-t  wlivu  compared  with  the  whole 
number  of  thoie  who  depend  upon  it.  A  very  great  num- 
ber of  peraona  are  cmpluvcd  in  raising  the  raw  material 
and  the  coals  for  Aiel.  in  the  oonvajranee  of  thaao  materials 
to  the  Potteries,  and  in  the  ra-a»VC!pUMa  of  tho  flnii^hed 
goods  to  evcrv-  part  of  England  and  to  tbe  different  ports 
Whtre  tlii-y  arc  shippi'd  lor  foreiirii  f;iii--uiinitii>n. 

Tiie  nun^bcr  of  pictci  ul' i- n  '.li.  a  .vart'  of  English  manu- 
fartnrc  ('\|iiirt('<l.  and  the  real  \  alnr-  (  i  the  samo  in  each 
year,  firom  JbJl  l«  1835,  were  a*  {oLluw.s: — 


18.11 

37,02i*.S97 

£461,090 

)s;V2 

400,787 

1833 

46,258,549 

496.963 

1SS4 

44.0)5.623 

493,382 

'r),8'.)3,44f. 

540.  121 

Value. 


7,214,515  £65,716 


8hipmcut!i  of  tiicat?  goods  are  made  to  every  country  with 
which  Great  Britain  has  any  trading  relations.  The  exports 
in  1835  were  seal  to  varioiis  quarters  itt  the  following  pro- 
portioQa:— ' 

Northern  Enniiu-,  chiefly  to  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands 

Southern  Kuropc,  obicdf  Fortogal, 
Spain,  and  ital7      .      »  « 

Africa       .      .      .      •  . 

Asia,  chiefly  East  India  Company's 
territories.  i!iland.<  of  the  Indian 
Sra-i,  riiid  Nr\s  Smiih  Walcs  . 

United  Stales  of  America  . 

Ot  her  parts  of  North  hxVfr^  cihiafly 
British  colonies  ... 

I^razil         .        .        .        ,  . 

Other  Status  of  South  and  Contial 
Auenfla        •      •      .  • 

Gunnaer,  Jeney*  Aldemey,  &e.  . 


3.293,870 


2.534,811 
17,527,271 

6.706.156 
ft,369.l03 


42,726 
10,160 


30,503 
£46,220 

74,183 
4^123 


2,059,943  -  24.537 


332.082 


4,193 


Pieces  .  45.89.'},44G  £$40,421 
EARTHQUAKES  arc  the  most  terriHc  of  all  natural 
phanoMicna.  Tlie  solid  surface  of  the  glolio  in  jmt  in  mo- 
tion by  them,  and  assumes  an  appearance  which  in  some 
case«  may  be  oompaiod  with  the  aea  vben  agitatad  by  the 
wind. 

The  least  dangerous  of  these  phoonoraena  are  those  which 
by  the  Creoles  of  South  America  are  called  Tremb!ore<;,  a 
term  which  may  be  translated  by  tremort.  The  surface  ol" 
the  earth  is  put  in  a  trembling  motion,  by  which  such  ob- 
jcpts  as  arc  not  well  supported  are  thrown  to  the  ground, 
and  even  wiilU  aro  spht,  but  tho  (laniai;c  itiji'*  not  extend 
farther.  Litb  h  safe,  and  iiruiurty  but  slightly  injured. 
These  tremors  are  hy  far  the  uvjsi  c<Ma|mon  knirl  of  eunli- 
qiiake^  and  occur  m  some  countries onSouth  .\rnerica,  espe- 
cially in  Chile,  almost  every  day.  at  least  in  <  <  rtain  seasons. 

The  terremotos  of  tho  Creoles,  or  proper  earthquakes, 
gt%'e  to  the  suriUce  either  horizontal  oscillations,  not  dissi- 
u^hir  to  the  wavM  of  an  agitateil  sea.  or  they  can<fi>!t  in 
violent  perpendicular  uphfliiigs,  so  that_  it  would  setia  u..s  if 
repelled  explosions  were  exerting  their  force  against  tho 
roof  of  a  subterraneous  cavern,  threatening  to  burst  it  open 
and  to  blow  into  the  air  ev  l  ly  thin:;  jil.ice.l  over  it.  By 
tlt(ia«  ciurlh^uakes  vaUa  ar«  ovcrlhrowu,  uud  ilssuivs  are 


produced  in  the  ground.  The  latter  are  frequently  1 
than  a  fiK>t  in  width,  audi  sometiiiMa  water  gmhrn  out  of 
them  like  a  Ibualain. 
Nothing  makes  such  an  awfhl  impressioir  on  the  senses 

as  an  earthquake.  Tho  earth  is  violently  eonvnUcd,  heaviin; 
up  and  down  in  a  manner  hardly  conceivahte  h\  thu<vc  who 
have  i:<it  ^vidu'ssed  it.  The  tullei mij  InuldmLrs.  the  c  rashing 
of  the  tiinbers  of  tho  ri>iif>,  and  the  faUing  wl'  the  liles,  com- 
pti  t.  ly  (li,!]:iet  tlie  seii>es.  Fear  drives  men  from  their 
liiMises ;  liut  tliey  do  not  always  find  safety  out  of  doors.  No 
person  enu  stand  without  support :  people  cling  to  Oil* 
another,  to  trees,  or  to  posts.  Some  thiow  themselvea  on 
the  ground ;  but  the  motion  of  the  earth  \m  10  vident  thai 
they  are  oUiged  to  stretch  out  their  arms  en  eaeh  aide  to 
prevent  themselvea  from  being  tossed  onr.  Anlmiils  are 
equally  alarmed.  They  stand  with  their  legs  spread  out 
and  their  heads  down,  trembling  violently.  The  air  itself 
seems  to  }>art:i  ipate  in  the  convulsion,  \\<t  the  birds  fly 
aliout  Wildly.  Meanwhile  the  sea  retires  from  the  shore  ; 
but  after  a  few  mnuites  it  returns  in  a  lii^li  T.  ave,  which 
adranccs  like  a  watery  wall  with  incredible  vcIji  ity,  and 
covers  all  tho^*^  tnuts  w  huh  are  not  more  than  fifty  feet  above 
high-water  mark.  It  rushes  back  with  equal  velocity.  Thta 
motion  of  the  sea  is  repeated  as  long  as  the  ahodta  of  the 
earthauake  aro  violent.  Vessels  aaihng  along  a  eoaat  eoQ- 
vulsed  by  an  earthquake  feel  alio  a  motion  quite  dUfefent 
from  that  produQsd  by  galea  or  entrants.  Tne  loss  of  life 
by  earthquakes  is  Sometimes  eonsiderable.  It  is  chiefly 
produced  by  the  faUinp  of  the  lniilJini;s  when  the  shock  is 
80  unexpected  that  the  inhabitniits  ha\e  not  time  to  escape. 
In  some  cases  the  overtlowiny  of  the  sea  lias  been  fatal 
to  a  ^eat  number  of  persons.  People  have  also  been 
swiillovvcfl  up  by  the  fissures  caused  by  earthquakes. 

Eariliquakes  are  generally  preceded  and  sometimes  at- 
tended by  a  subterraneous  noise,  wUeh  ia  compared  by 
some  to  that  of  a  very  heavy  artillery  waggon  rolling  quickly 
over  a  stone  pavement  at  a  diatance ;  by  others,  to  the  eeho 
of  distant  thunder  in  a  mountainous  oountiy.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  this  noise  is  sometbnei  heard  without  any  earth* 
quake  taking  place,  as  in  1784  ot  Guatiaxuato.  in  Mexiro, 
and  that  it  has  been  as  audible  in  places  situated  at  a  ciui- 
suieralde  ih^taiicc  from  the  seat  of  the  earthquake  as  in 
those  which  <  xi'eriencwl  the  shm-ks.  There  are  also  several 
cases  on  record  in  svhirh  the  earlhquakea  hftve  not  hOOII 
attended  by  such  subterraneous  noise. 

Considerable  changes  may  be  produced  on  the  surftice 
of  the  globe  by  eartbquakea.  It  is  said  that  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1783  inOaladria  aome  mountains  changed  their 
relative  positions  to  one  another;  but  this  fiiet  is  not  well 
cstablislied.  It  is,  however,  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
coast  of  Chile  has  undergone  a  considerable  change  by 
earthquakes  during  the  la.-»t  fiAecn  years.  In  1B22  the  coast, 
north  of  \'all'arai^o,  to  the  extent  i  t  fifty  miles,  was  raised 
nearly  three  leet  abn\e  its  lortiuT  U  \el ;  in  sunie  places  the 
rocks  on  tho  shore  wiTe  raised  (bur  feet.  In  l>H2,j  the  islaini 
of  S.  Maria  (near  S.  lat.)  vias  uplieaved  nniu  feet,  so 
that  the  souliiern  port  of  this  island  baa  almost  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  soundings  round  the  island  have  diminished 
a  faili  jm  and  a  half  every  where. 

The  single  ahooka  of  an  earthqaake  last  fitom  a  tern 
seconds  to  two  or  three  minutes.  Sometimes  they  follow 
niu-  another  at  short  intervals.  It  is  remarkable  that  gene- 
rally either  the  first  or  one  of  the  first  shocks  is  the  most 
violent,  ond  that  they  afterwards  gradually  deerease  in 
force.  Sometimes  they  return  for  several  days,  and  even 
weeks ;  and  in  some  places*  aa  at  Oopinpib  in  Chile,  they 
are  of  daily  oceurrence. 

Earthquakes  arc  sometimes  experienced  over  an  immense 
tract  of  country.  The  last  eartnauake  in  Chile  (in  1835) 
was  fblt  at  all  places  between  Um  MHld  of  Chiloe  (40°  8. 
lat )  and  Cepti^ph  (27*  &  lat.);  coaMqvantly  over  thirteen 
degrees  of  latitude.  Tt  extended  ftom  the  Island  of  Juan 
Ki  riiandez  to  llio  town  of  Mcndoza,  on  tlie  east  side  of 
the  ran^;e  uf  the  Andes,  over  Wii  dei^recs  of  longitude. 
Ilut  when  earthquakes  extend  over  such  an  immense  tract 
of  country,  some  districts  are  always  cfiiiMilsed  w  iiii  yreaier 
violence,  and  tlie^e  may  he  considered  as  the  centre  1  i  l  o 
earthquake.  The  farther  a  place  is  removed  from  ilieso 
centres,  the  less  violent,  as  a  general  rule,  aro  tho  shoeks. 

We  know  litUe,  or  rather  nothing,  of  the  origiu  or  cause 
of  earthquakes.  It  may,  however,  be  eonsidered  s  eartain 
that  they  are  due  tn  the  same  agODoy  whieh  producea  vol- 
camc  eiupiiona.  These  crupti«B»  M«  iiequenily  pree«M 
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hj  eorthqaakes ;  and  wli«n«v«r.  in  placet  litiuklad  mar 

actiro  volcanoes,  it  is  oh^cnTd  that  no  smoke  issues  from 
their  cratera,  the  iiihabiUinu  begin  to  fear  the  approach  of 
an  carllHjii.ike. 

ll  is  not  quite  certain  whelher  or  not  there  is  any  con- 
nexion between  the  state  of  ttie  atin'<s[ihrr(_'  ;i:id  the  pliaono- 
meoa  of  eftrthauakes.  It  is  not  improbable  that  such  is 
tbft  eau  vidk  ue  tUglltar  shocks,  the  tremUores.  They 
commonly  oecur,  or  at  least  are  by  far  moat  fteqtwntf  »t  the 
tinw  of  the  changes  of  the  seaooM,  in  Gvatemab  aa  well 
as  in  Chile.  But  the  more  violent  copeuetioni  aeem  to  be 
quite  indcDcndent  of  the  tearans.  and  they  oceur  V>th  in 
calm  and  cloudless  weather  and  in  storms  and  during  r;iiii. 
In  some  instances  they  have  Iccn  preceded  by  Iuuuimus 

Antient  authors,  especially  Thucjdides,  frequtjutlv  jncn- 
tion  carthqiuikes ;  but  only  in  general  tenus.  Vet  we 
loam  enough  from  those  slight  notices  t  i  show  that  \hvy 
nvn  often  ci^ual  in  violence  to  those  u  bich  in  mudDrn  times 
liave  eonvulMd  the  continent  of  Barope  and  Asia.  (Tbn»'d. 
L  101 ;  iiL  89 ;  v.  SO;  tuL  41.)  Nodelatled  dewription  of  an 
earthquake  in  Ewopeor  in  the  old  continent  exii>t«  before 
that  which,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1755,  almost  destroyed 
tliL'  city  of  Lisl).,jn.  T\v.<  'i<  tlio  lU'wt  <Ii--'.rm-iivc  oarth- 
quukc  wliich  lias  ever  occurreil  in  liaropo.  The  ui;mber 
of  persons  that  [  i  rL^'.h  il  by  it  is  slated  to  have  been  Jn.UiUi. 
In  Fehr,i;iry  and  March,  ITS'?,  tlie  north-eastern  part  of 
Sicily  and  the  southern  porti.in  ui  C;alabria  were  comTilsed 
by  repealed  and  very  violent  shocks,  which  overthrew  the 
towu  of  Messina,  and  killed  many  thousands  of  its  inha- 
bitoiits.  aa  veil  as  many  petsons  in  Calabria.  The  last  eon- 
siderabte  earthqtiake  in  Europe  extended  over  flw  middle 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  was  most  destnictive  in 
the  districts  lying  along  the  declixitics  of  Mount  Matese. 
(41°  30'  N.  lat.)  The  numl-er  of  [icrions  who  perished  by 
it  amounted  to  3-274.  besides  ICl  j  who  ucrc  wounded. 

On  111-'  d;i\  iiflhe  pro-i-ni  yi'ar(1837)  the  countries 
along  tht!  cai^teni  exlrciniiy  the  Mediterranean,  espe- 
cially Syria,  were  violently  atjitafed  by  an  earthouako.  The 
towns  of  Damascus,  Acre,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  suBered  gteat 
damage,  aud  Tiberias  and  Sufct  were  entirely  dcstrojOO,  b 
is  stated  that  about  60U(>  lives  were  lost 

America  is  more  subject  to  earthquakes  than  any  portion 
«>f  -  L-OldContir.i  nt,  hut  thi  >  only  strongly  felt  between 
X.  lat.  and  -io  S  l  it:  imd  it  is  not  the  whole  country 
irichuU'il  bclwoc:!  tlii  M-  l.ititiidcs  thai  is  visited  by  them, 
but  vw'.y  tlu!  tahlc-laiiils  nf  the  Mexican  isilimus,  Ihe  Andes, 
and  thi-  roinitru-i  Imrdi  ring  on  thcui,  an  1  ihoic  whjrli  aro 
adjacent  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Mention  of  eartitquakcs 
in  these  countries  occurs  in  the  S|iani.-h  historians  of  the 
Conquest;  but  it  would  sccni  as  if  the  earthquakes  were 
less  destructive  formerly  lhan  in  the  la«>t  centurj-.  In 
1717  the  town  of  Guatemala  was  greatly  damaged  by  an 
eirthqiiMke  en  the  S9th  of  September;  and  en  the  S9th  of 
JunOr  1773,  the  town  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Ca- 
racas was  destroyed  by  an  carthauakc  on  the  26th  of  March. 
IFl .',  wlion  iqnviirds  of  12,000  Oi  its  iiihabilants  wen;  buried 
in  ihe  ruins;  and  the  same  town  experiuiic-cd,  m 
another  fc:irthrjnake,  which  wius  luirdly  le^is  destructive. 
Boeoti  experienced  a  very  severe  shock  in  1»'27.  On  the 
table-land  of  Quito  violent  earthquakes  are  frequent.  In 
IGOi^,  on  the  2Utli  of  June,  Lacatunga  and  Hambato  were 
destroyed;  and  on  the  4th  of  February,  1797,  tlic  town  of 
Quito  «M  nwtly  damaged,  aud  Riobamba  levelled  to  the 
ground,  not  less  than  40,ooo  persons  are  stated  to  have 
perished  by  lli is  last  earthquake  on  the  table-Iniid.  Luna 
and  the  counlries  about  it  are  likewise  subject  to  frc<|uent 
and  violent  earthquakes.  Tlie  tnwii  of  Lima  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  on  the  2U[h  October,  IC87,  and  a^aiti 
on  the  jsih  October,  i74(i.  In  this  latter  catastrophe  the 
port  ofCallau  was  inundated  bv  the  sea,  and  the  whole  po- 
pulation perished.  Arequipa  lias  had  its  share  of  earth- 
quakes; but  tlie  last  violent  one  occurred  in  1725.  Copiapd 
was  destroyed  on  the  1 1th  of  April,  1619,  and  agam  in 
1823.  By  this  last  earihquake,  which  happened  on  the 
1 9th  of  November,  the  town  of  Yelparaiso  was  levelled  to 
the  ground.  Santi:!}:^  has  stiirered  lurKoly  from  tlie  de- 
structive eflecls  of  the  earlhquakci  so  Ciequent  in  Cliilc: 
on  the  Sth  ul  July.  ir/it*,  it  sustaiueil  >,'reat  damages.  Hut 
no  place  in  Cliile  ims  so  fiefjucutly  beun  de&lmyed  as  Con- 
cepei.m.  It  was  first  de-iro\ed  h\  the  uniteil  effects  of 
repeated  abocks  and  the  inundatiun'of  the  see  in  173U,  and 
'  1  intlM  same  DMiuMir  ift  ifst.  AAwr  tUt  Ike  t»m 


wai  lebttilt  on  another  site;  hut  this  new  town  and  its 

port  of  Talcahuano  were  entirely  demolished  on  the  2Ul}i 
of  February,  1835.  A  most  graphic  description  oi  thi.-i 
dreoill'ui  e.uthquakc  i&  given  in  ihi  "  London  Geographical 
Journal,'  vol.  vt.  p.  319,  &c.,  to  which  wv  :Li  e  uiucb  ludebled 
for  he\cr-%l  v.'.Uialih-  l;ict>  aiid  remarks,  'i'lu-  uii.:;iiati  ju  of 
the  sea  during  this  calamity  may  be  compared  with  the  nur- 
rative  of  a  similar  event  recorded  by  Thiieydides  (lli,  89). 
EARWIG  [FoBricDi.iD,K] 

EASEL  (derived  by  some  from  the  Teutonic  atel,  or  Mr/, 
an  ass),  the  wooden  fiame,  furnished  with  a  set  of  movesLle 
(>egK,  or  more  convenient  sliding  ledge,  on  which  pictures 
ar.»  placed  while  beiujj  raintnl.  and  which  raises  or  lowers 
them  according  to  the  ariisi's  convenience.  Its  antiquity  u 
manifest,  from  ittappearanoe  in  pietuna  disooreied  m  Her* 
euliiiicum, 

E.ASEMENT  (from  the  French  words  aise,  aitemrnt, 
ease),  is  defined  by  the  old  law  writers  as  a  service  or  con 
\  cuicnce  which  one  neighbour  hath  of  another  by  charter 
or  prescription  without  profit ;  as  a  way  through  bis  gro  u  1 1  d, 
a  smk,  or  the  like.  It  includes  rights  of  Boramoti,  w;n  s, 
water  courses,  antient  lights,  aud  various  other  franchises^ 

i- ssuium  out  of  corporcd  hcroditaroents»  and  sometimes, 
thoiieli  inaccurately,  applied  to  rights  of  common.  (Kttchin; 
Wof-dd.  Led.) 

At  the  ci  mmon  law  thc-c  |i;  Ivilf>;re3  (which  can  only  be 
created  and  transferred  by  deed*  might  be  claimed  cither 
under  an  immemorial  custom  or  by  prescriptiun ;  hut  20 
years  uninterrupted  and  ur.e\)dained  enjoyment  of  an 
easement  fbcmeny  con.stitutcd  $ulBeient  evidence  for  a  jury 
to  premme  that  it  originated  in  a  grant  by  deed  ;  except 
in  the  city  ef  London,  where  the  pi-esumption  of  a  grant 
from  20  years*  possession  of  windows  was  excluded  by  the 
custom  which  rcquiied  that  there  should  exist  '  some 
written  instrument  or  record  of  an  agreement.'  Nonuser 
during  the  same  period  was  aUo  considered  an  estiuKUish* 
ment  of  tho  right, ai  niiiiig  a  preaumpUoa  that  it  Imd  been 

released. 

By  tho  recent  slatutc  2iid  and  .'!id  Wdljatn  IV.,  cap.  71. 
several  important  alterations  have  been  made  with  ngtxi, 
to  this  deaeriftioa  of  pioperty :  40  yean*  enjoyment  of  sny 
vnyorolhar  eeaeoien^  or  any  water-course,  'and  20  years 
ttdnterrttptad  'aeoess  and  use  of  any  light  to  aud  for  any 
dwelling-house,'  &c.,  now  ronstiiutc  an  irulcfeasihlc  title 
in  the  occupier,  unless  he  enjoys  'by  some  tun.-fut  or 
agreement  expressly  L,'iven  or  inadi:  fir  tl-.at  pui|N>>e  by 
deed  or  vuiMni:.'  The  same  statute  also  enacts  that  non- 
user  for  the  like  nunil)or  of  years  (according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  particular  right)  shall  preclude  a  Utigating  party 
from  establishing  his  claim  to  it. 

The  easements  of  the  EngUsb  eomspood  to  the  Servi 
tutes  of  tho  Roman  ai^  the  Swritiide*  of  the  French  law. 
The  aerritutes  were  a  cfciss  of  rights  which  cnn  c  rise  to 
numeroQS  eempUcated  tjucslions.  Those  of  rerKl,  water, 
light,  drains,  were  the  princii  al.  (Di^Aih.xnt.  l)c  Srrrih.ti- 
^"^^  '  '^liv-  ii-  lit.  4,  Liti  iSei  vttuJe*.) 

l'".-\ST.  the  point  of  the  couipa.ss  which  is  in  a  direction 
at  rif;lu-anglc:s  to  that  of  north  and  south,  and  which  is  to- 
wards the  right  hand  of  a  spectator  who  faces  the  north, 
'i'he  distinction  between  east  and  west  must  ultimately 
derived  from  a  reference  to  the  human  body;  $»  we  can 
only  define  a  spectator's  right  hand  by  iajring  that  it  is  the 
band  which  is  not  upon  the  same  side  aa  tneheart. 

EAST  INDIA  COMP.VNY  Tliis  assocmt  ,n  ,  ,  .ginate<l 
from  the  subscriptions,  trifling  in  amount,  of  a  I.  w  j  rivatc 

ii-  !:-. -  Uials.  It  graitually  liccaiue  a  cduimerci;!]  body  with 
gigantic  means,  and  next,  Ijv  ihe  f  ree  of  unforeseen  circuia- 
stances,  n-somcd  the  form  i-f  a  si  vereign  power,  while  those 
by  \s  houi  it  was  du-ected  contniued  lu  Jlicir  indi\idual  capa- 
cities to  be  without  jKiwer  or  i>olitical  influence  ;  thus  pre- 
senting an  anomaly  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  tbe 
world. 

Tlic  company  was  first  fiirmed  in  London  in  I009.  when 
its  capital,  amounttn(Po30,00U/.,wns  divided  into  1(1 1  shatis. 
At  the  end  of  tho  next  yenr  the  adventi.ieis  ..hi.iined  a 
charter  from  the  crown,  under  which  ihi  \  tujo^vd  certain 
privileges,  and  were  firmed  into  a  coip. I'l ailon  for  fifteen 
>ears  under  the  title  of  -The  Goveiiior  and  Company  of 
Merclianis  of  Lond  n  trading  to  the  East  Indies.*  Under 


lhi>  I  haricT  the  manageisent  of  the  company's  affairs  _ 
intruded  to  24  members  of  a  committee  cho.<en  by  the  pro- 
prietors from  among  their  own  body,  and  ibis  ^^mmiWyt 
WW  lemaiped  by  eli«tioa  ewy  year. 
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Th9  first  adventure  oF  the  asMtciatioQ  wai  OOmmMMad  ill 
IMl.  In  tho  month  of  May  of  that  year,  flnabipa,  with 
cinoM  of  QercbandtM  and  bullion,  uil«d  ftotn  Torbajr  to 
IiMia.   The  mult  won  encouraging',  and  t»twMn  Ift03  and 

IC! :?  eight  other  voyigei  were  p<-i  f-niu  d.  all  uf  uhich  wrn- 
hi^'hly  proftuble,  with  the  cxcoi>lii>ii  iA'  ihc  (nu-  undiTiaUm 
in  tlio  year  )fi07.  In  .  iIut  yinrs  llie  i  K-.ir  profits  of  ihe 
trade  varied  firurn  Khj  lo  -.'imi  jir  r  tlmU.  iij.on  ilu>  cujnial  em- 
ployed. At  thi>  t.iiH- ilu- tlLl'hn^  of  ilic  iMtiipaiiy  was  not 
confined  to  tho  joint  stock  of  the  corporation,  but  other 
adventurers  were  admitted,  who  subscribed  the  aums  re- 
quired to  pomplelo  the  lading  of  the  shipa,  and  received 
bock  the  amount,  togetlwr  with  their  ahaia  of  the  profits,  at 
the  tenQtnatioti  of  every  voyage. 

The  charter  of  the  company  wa*  renewed  fcr  an  indefi- 
nite period  in  1609,  subject  to  dissolution  on  the  part  oftlie 

fo?emment  upon  RivinK  three  year*'  notice  to  that  elTtict. 
n  1611  the  C'lnii  aiiy  iibinincl  j>c-riiii>.ii' in  from  Ihe  Mogul 
to  c»tablbh  fw  uinc-.  ;il  Sural,  Ahnu'ilali.Kl,  Caiiibaya,  and 
Gofta,  in  considurutiou  uf  which  pornusMon  it  n^,'rtM;d  to  pay 
to  that  sovereign  an  export  duty  upon  all  its  slnpments  at 
the  rate  of  3i  per  cent. 
=^  After  1612  fubacriptioiu  w«ra  nohnger  taken  ftom  indi* 
viduaU  in  aid  of  the  joiDt^toek  capital,  whieh  waa  raised  to 
420,000^  and  in  1617-18  anew  Aind  of  l,6oo,ooo/.  was  sub- 
aeribod.  This  last  ca|»tal,  although  managed  by  tho  same 
diraetors.  Was  kept  wholly  di:«tin('t  from  the  former  stock, 
•nd  the  profits  resulting  Iroui  il  were  separately  accounted  ' 
Ibr  to  thf  ^lllJ-^rillt■^s.  '  I 

Tile  fuucliuiu  of  jjovernment  were  first  cxer^i^cd  hy  the 
company  in  1 62*1,  when  authority  was  ghi  n  to  it  by  the  j 
kin?  to  punish  its  servants  abroad  cither  by  cmi  or  by  niar- 
tiallaw,  and  this  authority  was  unlimilcd  in  extent,  em- 
brartng  even  the  power  of  taking  life.  Under  the  peculiar 
cireumstanccs  of  the  eaie  the  granting  of  sueh  a  power 
might  perhaps  be  neceMary  in  eider  to  prevent  the  gros$c:<t 
daorder  in  oiatant  ■ett1«ments,  where  no  authority  more 
regular  was  established  ;  Imt  this  necessity  prove*  only  the 
impropriety  on  the  ji.irt  of  the  ^vemment  of  permitting 
the  fonnutu  ;i  of  hctilemcnts  without  at  tho  same  time 
making  provision  for  the  re^lar  adrointstrntion  of  justice. 

The  Kuccess  which  attended  its  coramerciul  operations 
naturally  induced  a  desire  fur  their  extension.  In  1632  a 
thirti  capital,  amounting  to  4-20,700/.,  was  raised,  and  its 
uan^'ment,  although  confided  to  the  aame  direiMoc^  waa 
alao  kept  diatinet  Iran  that  of  the  lltat  and  aeeond  aub- 
Bcriptioo^ 

Toere  n  mtne  obsenrity  in  the  early  annals  of  the  com- 
pany, which  HKikcs  i;  iinrertiiin  wliellier  the  capitals  hero 
teverolly  mciitionoil  w<ti>  considered  as  permanent  invest- 
ments or  were  returned  to  the  aubaeribeitattbBteilliliJiation 
of  each  different  adventure.  w 

A  rival  association,  formed  in  1636,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  the  king,  who  accepted  a  share  in  tho  adven- 
ture, a  liecnae  to  trade  with  Indui,  notwithstanding  the 
remonatraneea  of  the  choitered  body»  of  whoee  rights  this 
wax  deemed  an  inlHngenieat  Phnniaea  indeed  were  given 
that  the  Itoense  should  be  withdrawn,  but  theie  promises 
wvre  never  fulfilled,  and  after  carrying  on  their  trade  fur 
BC'.erul  )L';ir*  in  a  spirit  of  nvaln  \\hich  was  fatal  to  their 
priwjperity,  the  two  Wlies  uiiiteii  in  10  and  ihi-uroforward 
carried  on  their  operations  under  the  title  of  '  Tl\e  United 
Joint  Stock.*  Two  yuars  aficr  this  arrangement  waa  made 
the  Company  obtained  from  tho  Mogul,  through  the  in- 
fliicnco  of  a  medical  genilcman,  Mr.  Boughton,  who  had 
perfonncrl  some  ciirea  at  the  Imperial  Court,  the  grant  of 
a  li«enie  for  carrying  en  an  unlimited  trade  througnoiat  the 
province  of  Bengal  without  payment  of  dntiea:  iir  this 
privilege  tho  very  inadi'|u:ite  payment  of  StfOO  nipces 
(375/.)  waa  made  by  the  Company. 

Some  jiroprietors  of  the  Company's  stock  lu  comini;  dis- 
sotisfied  \Miti  the  inana'jcment  of  the  direriors,  obtained 
frt>:ii  Crc.'Kiwfll  in  I'lj.)  jicrniis- ion  to  *cii'l  trading  NC'-rls 
to  indio,  and  nominated  a  coinmuici;  of  manam  mciit  from 
tbeir.own  body,  for  which  they  assume  >  I  tlie  title  of  'The 
jMcr(*hant  Adventurera.'  The  evils  to  both  parties  of  this 
rivaUlip  toon  heoanie  apparent,  and  in  about  two  years 
lirum  th«  comneneamoot  w  their  eaeratiooa  the  Merchant 
Adventurera  threw  their  teparate  randi  into  the  general 
stock  under  the  iiiaiiagemoiit  of  the  directors.  On  this 
occasion  u  new  .subscription  was  niL^ed  to  the  amount  of 
786,000/.  In  April,  ir.til.u  new  rhuter  was  granted  to 
the  Company,  in  which  all  it«  former  privilegos  were  con- 


the  further  authority  was  given  to  make  'peace 
•'''"■'"•ifll^  or  against  any  princes  and  people  '  not  being 
Christian^;'  and  to  sci/e  all  unlicons(>d  persons  iKuropeans) 
who  should  be  fjund  within  the  limits  lo  uiucb  lU  trade 
cxtendwl,  and  to  send  them  to  Kie^bind. 

1  iie  settlement  at  Madras,  on  the  Ujrom.imiel  coast,  was 
madeabout  l648,to  facililalcthe  investnieuis  la  piece-tfoods, 
then  a  chief  ohjcrt  in  the  trade  with  India;  and  in  1668  the 
Company  obi  allied  a  further  settlement  on  the  wealemeoaaC 
of  the  peninsula  by  the  cee&ion  in  ita  ftivonrof  the  Island  of 
Bombay,  made  by  Charles  II.,  into  whose  hands  it  had  como 
as  part  of  the  marriage  portion  of  the  Princess  Catherine 
of  Portugal.  Bombay  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Englisih 
government  duriii'^-  only  a  very  few  years,  and  it»  ce  sion  td 
the  Company  was  only  muile  because  tho  expense  wbirb  it 
oeeasioned  was  far  Ih-voikI  the  reveiuK' \* Inch  it  cuuhl  be 
iiKule  to  pn>di;(  e  to  the  crown.  The  grant  declares  that 
the  island  li  '  to  be  held  of  the  king  in  free  and  common 
soocage.  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  rent  of  10/.  in  gold  on  the  30in  of 
September  in  each  year.'  At  the  same  time  the  Gomnany 
was  authorised  to  exerdit  all  the  powen  neeeasaiy  for  the 
dofonee  and  gONniMBt  «f  the  island.  ^ 

The  lllat  oeeasion  tm  which  the  Company  was  broujjlu 
into  hostile  collision  with  any  of  the  i, alive  powers  of  India 
occurred  in  the  begauung  of  11*64.  when  Revf5i<^f>.  th« 
founder  of  tlie  Maharatta  States,  found  occasion,  m  tiie 
prosecution  of  his  plans,  to  attack  the  city  wf  Siirat.  (Ja 
this  occasion  the  native  inhabitants  fled ;  but  the  memlieni 
of  the  Bntish  factory,  aided  by  tho  crews  of  the  ships  in  the 
harbour,  made  a  successful  resistanrc.  and  forti^l  .St  \ajee 
to  retire.  To  show  his  satisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Europeans  upon  this  occa^sion,  ttie  Mogul  accomi^nied  the 
expression  of  his  thanks  with  an  extension  of  the  trjdin!» 
privileges  enjoyed  by  tlw  Company.  Another  attack  made 
upon  Surat  by  tbeMabamttaa  in  1870  iras  repelled  with 
equal  succem. 

nie  right  given  to  the  Company  by  the  charier  of  \cr,l 
of  sci/ing  unlicensed  persons  wuhin  the  liinils  above 
mentioned,  and  sending  them  to  England,  was  soon  exercised 
in  a  manner  which  produced  a  very  serious  dispute,  in  IOCS, 
betueeti  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  A  raerehnnt, 
named  Skinner,  had  gone  in  a  ship  loaded  withmerehandiso 
to  the  Island  of  Borella,  off  the  nortli-ca^it  coast  of  Sumatra, 
which  he  had  bought  from  the  king  of  Jambee^  and  upon 
which  he  had  made  a  aettlement.  His  ship  and  tho  Island, 
with  all  the  property  thereon,  were  seized  by  the  Company, 
upon  which  Mr.  Skinner  mode  complaint  to  the  govern* 
ment,  and  by  hi.s  im|H>rtunitios  caused  the  matter  to  be 
referred  first  to  a  commiitow  of  the  pri\y  council,  and  next 
to  the  Housi.'  of  Peers.  It  is  d  tlii  ult  tu  understand  tho 
grounds  for  this  la.st  proceeding,  or  how  thoHouso  of  P^iera 
could  act  judicially  upon  any  case  not  broaf^t  belbra  them 
by  appeal  from  a  court  of  law.  Having  avarded  a  compen- 
sation of  6000/.  to  Mr.  Skinner  for  hialeaees,  the  affair  ' 


taken  up  by  the  House  of  C!ammoiui»  who  sent  Mr.  Skinner 
to  thoTo'         "  -  -     -  - 


a  resolution  dodaring  that  any 
person  who  should  proceed  to  execute  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  was  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  Commons  of  England,  and  an  infringer  of  the  p  rivi- 
leges of  their  house.  These  contentions  proceeded  lu  such 
a  height,  and  were  renewed  so  ot'ten,  that  tlie  king  ad- 
journed tho  parliament  in  coiijiequencc  seven  liines  before 
no  was  able  to  indue©  the  houses,  by  personal  interference 
and  persuasion  used  to  inlittential  members  of  both,  to 
erase  from  their  ioumall  all  their  votes  and  re:^dutio«ls 
relating  to  the  aubjeet  Ifr.  Skinnor  ultimately  foiled  to 
procure  any  redrsaa  or  eompenaatbn  for  his  toaias. 

For  several  years  following  the  junction  with  theMen  hant 
Adventurers  the  trade  of  tne  Company  was  carried  <m  un- 
interrupted by  any  serious  rivalry,  and  w  ith  emisidorablo 
siicrciw.  Sir  Josiah  Child,  who  was  one  of  ibe  directors  of 
the  Company,  in  his  Discourses  on  Trade,  imblisheil  m  ir.»  ;. 
repros<^'Ul8  that  trade  as  tho  most  bciibtteiiil  branch  of 
English  commerce,  emploving;  from  25  to  30  sail  of  the 
Auest  merdiant  ahipa  in  the  kingdom,  each  manned  witli 
floin  80  to  188  leuneiw*  and  supplying  us  with  saltuctna^ 
peppar,  indteh  ttlSMmt,  and  dru»,  b^des  materials  for 
export  to  Tarkajf.  IVance,  Spam,  Italy,  and  Guineap 

*  Ta  llMW  Um  tMMfft«lly1lMW  ■•«!«•  w«n>  uodrMlond  at  Dot  lime,  it 
mmj  btBrnthmnl  thM  iaattSct  «MI*hr4  in  ISld.  ratitkd  •  Th*  Trm<l«'t 
loCTMM.'aodvhkh  «ai  tttatly  Mil !■  ll.  IIWIll lint  i»  ma4» a« tiw «tsaiiy Hi 
th*  Ka(iifh  D.tTi.iiiuiu.  wiiieli  it  >Mdlw8  t»  iM(iMlMaittmpUoaaf  Mil> 
nm  io  tbi  Bart  ladia  bad*. 
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witlx)Ut  trhich  a  profitable  trade  with  thcKo  countries  could 
Wit  bo  carried  on.  According  to  (lus  n  pnwntalion,  the 
trade  of  Bngland  must  at  that  time  have  been  insignificant 
indeed  when  cumparwl  with  its  amount  in  more  modern 
tiioM.  Id  W7'7B  the  vboU  advcDturo  of  th«  Compiuiy  to 
Isdia  wu  7  thiiM,  vm&i  tui  imMttmcnt  of  3»2fiWi,  In 
1678  '9  the  number  of  ships  was  B»  and  the  aiDOiint  ani- 
ployed  393.950/.  In  1679-80  th«n  wen  dmpatclmfl  10 
ships  with  cargoes  valtlPd  at  'lf.l,700A  TiilCSO-gl,  11  ships, 
with  the  %alue  of  596,00U/.;  and  ia  l6Sl-8:2  there  vvure  1  7 
•hips  employed,  and  the  investment  amounted  to  74U,000/. 

U  was  probably  the  indication  of  its  profitableness  afforded 
by  the  augmentation  of  tho  trado  in  tlu^  later  years  of  tlio 
series  just  quote<l,  added  to  the  great  increase  of  coutra«rcml 
capital  in  the  nation,  that  caused  the  formation  of  a  project 
kx  establuhingarivaleoniMny  in  1648-83,  but  which  fitiled 
to  lAtMa  fb«  sanction  of  the  gomtamukt.  Am  one  meant 
for  discouraging  similar  attempts  in  fVitutre,  the  Company- 
ceased  to  give  any  detailed  statements  concerning  the 
amount  of  the  tradu,  and  fur  -fvcral  years  wo  have  no  know- 
ledge as  to  thi!  tonnas;e  and  amount  of  money  tu  whith  it 
gave  finplo)  iniMit.  Such  an  expedient  was  not  likely  1o 
answer  the  end  proposed.  Tbo  veil  of  mystery  thrown 
around  their  proceedings  caused  the  public  to  entertain  an 
exaggerated  opinion  concerning  them,  and  tempted  many 
private  adventurers  to  set  the  regulations  of  the  Cbmpany 
at  daftanoe,  and  to  despatch  ships  to  tiade  vhen,  nfloaming 
to  the  ^nersl  belkC  sudi  giwat  profits  were  to  be  obtahwct 
Hmk  tnt^rhpert,  as  thejr  «ere  ealkd,  were  seized  by  the 
Company's  ofSoera  wherever  they  could  be  found,  and 
under  the  pretext  of  piracy  or  some  other  crimes,  tlu  y  w  ere 
taken  before  the  Company's  trihunal!«.  Sentence  uf  deaih 
was  pa>sed  ujwn  several,  an<l  the  C'oinp»iiy  boasted  much 
of  the  clemency  that  wx<i  shown  in  staying  execution  until 
the  king's  ulcasure  could  b«  knoirn;  kaqMDg  the  parties 
meanwhile  in  dose  confincmci\t 

A  new  charter,  to  have  effect  for  twcntv-ono  years,  was 
gnnted  iu  1693,  in  whidi  it  was  stapulated  that  the  joiiit- 
•toek  of  the  Company,  then  7S6,000£,  ahould  be  raaed  to 
1,840,000/.,  and  that  everv  year  the  corporation  should  ex- 
port British  prodtiee  and  manufactiires  to  the  valne  of 
100,000/.  at  least.  The  power  of  tho  crown  to  grant  the 
exclusive  privileges  given  by  this  charter  was  ciuestioncd 
by  tho  House  of  Commons,  \\liich  pass<.-<l  a  declurati.ry  re- 
solution to  the  effect  'that  it  is  the  right  of  ail  EnL'h^hmen 
to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  or  any  part  of  the  world.  unk  >s 
prohibited  by  act  of  parliament.'  To  obtain  a  charter  thus 
at  variance  with  the  feelings  of  the  ]>coplc,  it  is  known  that 
bribery  to  a  onat  extent  was  practised.  The  books  of  the 
Company,  which  were  Mcamined  by  aider  of  the  House  of 
Commonat  proved,  indeed,  that  such  practices  were  by  no 
means  new;  that  for  many  years  bribes  had  been  regularly 
given  to  men  iti  )»o\\er;  am!  that  in  the  year  in  wliirli  the 
charter  was  obtainerl  nearl\  '.'u.tiOO/.  was  distributed  in  iliis 
manner.  'J"hc  Duke  of  I.'  ciK,  who  w;i>  charged  with  re- 
ceiving 50t)0/.,  was  impeached  by  the  Commons ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  prorogation  of  parliament  which  occiured  im- 
D^ediately  afterwards  was  caused  hv  the  tiactn.r  „t^  tlio  sum 
of  10,000/.  to  a  much  higher  quarter. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  just  recited,  nnnotieed  as  it  was  on  the  pert  of 
the  oiown,  noted  as  an  encouragement  to  new  adventurers, 
many  of  whom,  acting  individually,  began  to  trade  with 
India;  but  a  still  more  formidable  rival  aroi^e  in  a  powerful 
association  of  mcreliants,  whose  meims  enablerl  ihrni  to 
outbid  the  old  Company  (or  the  favour  of  the  froverntju  tit. 
Tho  nece«!»ities  of  the  crown  being  at  that  time  great,  the 
Company  oiTei-cd  as  tho  prieo  of  tho  confirmation  of  its 
charter  liie  loan  of  700,000/.,  at  4  por  cent  interest;  but 
the  associated  mcrcliants  offering  to  lend  2,00U,UOlML  at  8 
per  cent,  interest,  this  offer  WIS  pcefenred.  and  an  act  ««• 
passed  incorporating  the  assoeiation  by  the  nameof 'Tlte 
General  Society/ and  aalhorizinK  stibscribers  to  ti  adc 
with  India,  eaoh  otw  to  the  amount  of  his  subscription, 
while  such  as  desired  to  trade  in  combination  niiglu  do  so 
to  the  amount  of  their  a-^gres^tc  .subscriptions.  Tiie  old 
Company  vvu.s  allowed  to  trade  tor  three  rears,  uin}  further 
to  ftubsciibe  towarrls  tho  stock  of  the  General  iJocietv,  of 
which  latter  privilege  it  availed  itself  to  tho  amount  of 
^  1 5,000/.  lliose  members  of  tho  General  Society  who  pre- 
r.  rieil  to  trade  upon  a  joint-stock  soon  after  obtained  un- 
otber  charter  of  incorporation,  under  the  title  of '  TheBng^ 
iMhCompoaytndingtotlMBwtlBdiM.*  IMrnOiMfflMl 


capital,  whicli  fnrmed  \>ni  t  of  il-.at  of  'The  General  Rrtciety, 
being  all  lent  lo  the  govi  rnnuni,  their  trodc  was  iiv  that 
means  greatly  crippled,  and  did  not  equal  in  amount  that 
carried  on  by  the  old  Conii)any,  ¥/hich  bpdy  procured  an 
act  of  parliament  continuing  its  corporate  rights,  and  en- 
titling  the  members  to  trade  on  their  own  account  in  respect 
of  the  stock  which  they  held  in  the  General  Society. 

The  «mimereial  and  political  inconvenience  that  attended 
tlie  working  of  these  rival  corporations  was  soon  made  ap- 
parent, and  great  efforts  were  made  to  bring  about  (heir 
union.  Tho  kiui;  lumself  stroujily  recunmu'iuK-i!  such  a 
courMi  to  both  parties;  but  .sucii  wus  the  iipuit  of  hostdity 
by  which  each  was  actuated,  that  whenever  any  ad\anco 
towards  accommodation  was  made  by  on^  the  other  imme- 
diately drew  back,  and  it  was  not  until  January,  1 702,  that 
the  general  terms  of  union  were  adjusted  and  mutually  ap- 
proved. The  principal  p<nnts  embraced  in  this  arrangement 
were,  that  of  the  court  of  twenty'-ib«r  direetoia,  twelve  indi- 
viduals should  be  chosen  by  the  subscribers  of  each  of  the 
companies;  that  the  direclnrs  sliouM  every  year  determine 
llio  amount  of  the  exports,  one  half  of  which  should  be  fur- 
nished by  each  company;  tluit  seven  years  should  be  allowed 
tor  winding  up  the  separate  concerns  of  each  company,  during 
which  time  each  should  appoint  and  employ  separate  factors 
in  India;  but  that  at  the  end  of  tho  seven  yearsone  great  joint- 
stock  should  be  formed  by  the  complete  union  of  tlic  funds 
of  both  companies,  which  thenceforward  were  to  be  wholly 
subject  to  the  absolate  management  of  the  same  directecs 
in  Enj;1and,  and  the  same  otficcrs  in  India.  An  indenture, 
to  which  the  queon  was  made  a  party,  was  drawn  up  to  give 
elTIcacy  to  this  arr;n)i;cnient :  this  indenture  was  pa.^&ed 
under  the  great  soul  ol  the  kingdom,  and  the  two  conlpauies 
took  the  comni'Mi  name  which  has  been  continued  to  the 
present  day,  of  '  The  UuUed  Company  of  Merchants  trading 
to  the  East  Indies.' 

TItat  part  of  this  arrangement  which  provided  for  the 
independent  manegenent  of  the  aihirs  of  each  company  in 
India  during  seven  70111  was  the  orcnsiv)n  of  nuuty  senous 
disagreements,  which  however  gave  place  to  a  feeding  of 
common  danger.  Tlie  necessities  of  the  povernir.ent  induced 
it  to  call  upon  the  Company  for  a  !i  an  of  1  .  JUU.&uC  /.  without 
interest,  and  it  was  liujio-sibli!  for  it  to  raise  the  n*."<  es-ary 
funds  unless  their  disputti.s  were  previously  settled,  while 
tlu  re  was  danger  lest  some  other  association  might  be  formed 
which  should  take  ndvanta",e  of  (he  wants  of  the  govern* 
mcnt  to  obtain  privileges  at  the  ox|>ensc  of  the  existing 
corporation.  Under  this  feeling,  both  parties  agreed  to 
refer  their  dilFerenoes  to  the  arbitration  of  Imd  Gtwolphin. 
then  lord  high  trcastticr  of  England,  whose  award,  dated 
in  September,  1 70S,  was  made  the  foundation  of  the  Aet, 
6  Anno,  chap.  17,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  privileges 
long  enjoyed  by  the  United  East  India  Company.  Under 
this  net.  the  Company  advanced  the  sum  reijuitLsi 
(1,200,000/.)  Without  iaiurest,  to  government.  This  sum, 
added  to  the  former  loan  of  2,000,000/.  at  6/.  per  cent, 
made  the  debt  of  the  government  3,200,000/..  aud  the  in- 
terest equal  to  6/.  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  sum.  The  charter 
which  under  the  old  indcutun  might  have  been  teminatal 
in  1711,  wis  continued  until  the  expiration  of  a  notice  of 
throe  years,  which  could  not  be  given  earlier  than  March, 
1726,  and  ftirtbor  until  the  money  borrowed  by  tho  govern- 
ment should  be  repoid.  The  Cronjiany  was  cm|)Owe;ed  to 
add  the  i,iou,000/.  to  its  capital,  and  to  raise  l,500,00ii/. 
either  by  bonds  under  its  common  sail  or  by  eonttibutioni 
from  its  members. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  histoiy  of  the  Tafions 
bodies  which,  after  successive  unions  and  arrangi}menti» 
came,  in  1708,  to  form  the  body  which  has  since  performed 
so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  world  under  the 
title  of  the  United  Bast  India  Company,  it  is  nci^essary 
now  to  give  some  account  of  its  constitution  and  guverr^- 
ment,  and  to  trace  that  part  of  its  history  which  bus  carru^i 
it  from  conquest  to  conquest,  and  made  it  in  factooe  of  the 
greatest  sovoreigu  powers  of  the  present  times, 
i  he  capital  stock  of  the  CompoDy,  which,  in  170S. 


.nmountcd  to 
was  increased,  under  sueooinve  acts  of 
parliament,  as  follows'— 

In  1786       .  • 

178* 

1794 


£  3.2OO.O0« 


800.000 

1,000,U(»0 

l.PUO.OHO 


MaiLin^  its  present  capital    S  6,000,000 
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Upon  which  «um  dividends  aro  paid:  tlic  Isitcr  sul>»cnp-  i 
tions  wort"  hu'Il-  at  rates  curiMdcrably  abuve  jtar,  so  that  the 
money  actually  jiaul  latD  ilu'  (J<uii]Kiiiv'a  treasury  on  thut 
account  has  bi-ou  /,r>u.eu<j/. 

The  honiL-  g  iVtirnincat  of  the  Company  cousiiits  of— 

1st.  Tbe  Court  of  Proprietws. 

2d<1  Thv  Giurt  of  Diteeton;  and 

3rd.  The  Board  of  Control,  the  origin  and  fuaetiont  of 
which  body  mil  be  hereafter  ra|il*ioed. 

The  Cburt  of  Proprietors  eleel  the  directors  of  tho  Com- 
pany, declare  tliu  amuiiut  uf  ilivijoml,  ai.  1  make  bye-luwa, 
whieh  arc  biriiuii','  upuu  tb^' Jirt-cturs  loi  ilie  management 
"f  tbe  Companv  m  all  rc-|  i  i  t-j  tvhieh  arc  not  especial!) 
regulated  by  act  of  parliament.  The  votes  of  tho  pro- 
prietors arc  given  according  to  the  amount  of  stock  which 
they  poasesii.  Tbe  lowest  aum  which  entitles  a  proprietor  to 
vote  IS  1000/.  of  stock;  3000/.  stock  entitles  to  two  votes; 
60€<tf.  to  three  votes;  and  10.000/.  to  four  votc.t,  which  is 
Ibe  largeat  noniher  of  votes  that  can  be  given  by  any  one 
proprietor.  At  tho  time  of  the  lost  parliamentary  inquiry 
into  the  concerns  of  tho  Company,  it  was  stated  that  the 
number  of  proprietor*  entitlcu  to  vote  was  VJ76:  of  tins  | 
number  54  were  entitled  each  to  four  votes;  50  had  ladi  ^ 
three  ;  370  h.ul  two  voles;  .and  lj02  lia'l  single  VOtf<. 

The  Court  of  Directors  con'>i>ts  uf  2-1  proprietors  elected 
out  of  the  general  body.  Tbe  c^ualitication  for  a  seat  in  tlie 
direction  is  the  possession  of  2000/.  stock.  Six  of  the  di- 
rectors go  out  of  office  every  year;  thoy  retire  in  rotation. 
«o  that  the  tetm  of  olBoe-  for  tmeb  is  ftnit  yean  from  the 
tine  of  eleettoiL  The  directors  who  vacate  their  seats  may 
be  re-elected,  and  generally  aro  so,  after  being  out  of  office 
for  one  yenr.  The  chairman  and  deputy  chairman  ore 
elected  from  atnont;  their  o\mi  body  by  the  directors,  thizteon 
of  whom  must  be  present  to  I'ona  a  court. 

The  |)owcr  of  tuc  directors  is  great:  they  appuini  tlie 
governor-general  of  India  and  the  governors  of  tbe 
!»cveral  presidencies;  but  as  these  appointments  are  all 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  crown,  tuey  may  be  said  to 
rest  virtually  witn  the  governnient  The  directors  have  the 
abaoliita  and  nneontroUed  power  of  recaUing  any  of  these 
fbnctienariea.  All  snboidinate  appointmenta  an  made  by 
the  directors,  but  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  a  eertain  propor- 
tion of  this  patronage  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent cif  the  Hiiard  of  Conirnl. 

Tlu'  Huard  (if  Control  ».i3  established  by  the  act  of  par- 
liiiini'iit  jiasM'd  in  August,  1784.  and  which  is  known  as 
Mr.  Pill'»  India  Bill.  This  board  was  originally  composed 
of  six  privy  councillors,  nominated  by  the  king ;  and  be- 
sides these,' tlie  chancellor  of  tho  exchequer  and  the  prin- 
eipal  secretaries  of  slate  arc.  by  virtue  ef  their  offices,  mem- 
ben  of  the  board.  It  is  no  longn  neoemry  to  select  the 
members  from  among  privy  eeapdllors.  In  practice  tbe 
t^enior  member,  or  president,  ordinarily  conducts  the  busi- 
ness, and  on  rare  occasions  only  calls  upon  his  colleagues 
Tor  aitsUtant  e.  It  i<  tbe  duty  of  this  boiurd  to  superintend 
the  territorial  or  jioluical  concerns  of  the  Company;  to  in- 
speri  all  ictti  rs  piusing  to  and  from  Iiuha  between  tbe 
directors  and  their  servants  or  agents  which  have  any  con- 
nexion with  territorial  management  or  political  relations ; 
to  alter  or  amend,  or  to  keep  back,  tlie  despatches  pie- 
pared  by  the  directors,  and,  in  urgent  cases,  to  transmit 
erden  to  the  fimetionaries  in  India  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  direeton.  In  all  cases  where  the  praceedings  of  the 
directors  have  the  c»nearrencc  of  the  Board  of  Control,  the 
court  nf  proprietors  has  no  longer  the  right  of  interference. 
Tl  ■  1  ieaof  the  president  and  other  officers  of  the  IJDartl, 
a-  wei!  as  tho  general  expenses  of  the  establishii!?iit,  arc 
(k-l'inyed  by  the  East  Inuia  Company.  With  tbe 
thus  doKchbed,  the  president  ol  thu  IWrd  of  Contnd  lia>>. 
been  correctly  described  as  '  a  secretary  of  state  for  the 
affairs  of  India,  governing  by  means  of  the  court  of  directors 
as  ite  instrument  in  all  matters  of  a  political  nature.'  which, 
ainoe  the  last  renewal  of  tlu;  charter  in  1833,  includes  all 
the  Ainetlonjiof  the  company,  the  right  of  trading  having 
by  that  act  been  taken  away. 

Tho  act  6  Anne,c.  17,  already  mentioiicd,  conferred  upon 
the  conipatiy  tbe  e\riu-;i\e  ])rivilc^'e,  as  ri:f;ar(led  Knf^lisb 
subject*,  of  iruduigto  all  ])la<es  eastward  of  tbe  Cape  of' 
Good  Hope  to  the  Strait.s  ot  M.i^albneus  ;  ami  tbese  privi-  ■ 
leges,  Willi  some  unimportant  mmlilir  ations,  \»biib  it  is  not 
necessary  to  explain,  were  <onlirni<Ml  by  su''cesM\e  acts  of' 
tnrliament,  anu  continued  until  ldl4.   By  the  act  53  Geo.  1 
ni.,  r.  16^,  passed  in  1813*  the  Conpapy't  ehaitar  wwl 
Ne.M2. 


renewed  fur  i«euty  jeors,  but  received  some  iraportaxit 
modifications,  tlie  trade  to  the  whole  of  the  Company's  ici- 
ntoncs  and  to  India  generally  being  thrown  open  to  Biitiah 
subjects  under  eertain  regulations;  ihe  trade  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Cbma  was  niill  reser\etd  as  a  mono' 
poly  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Com^iany.  It  was  aUo 
provided  by  tho  act  of  1813  that  the  territuriul  and  com- 
mercial aeooants  of  the  Company  ^huuld  be  kept  and  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  exhibit  the  receipts*  and i  \i„  niliti  rc  f  «  u  h 
branch  distinctly  froni  those  of  the  <»tlii  i  braneii.  Tlie.-e 
accounts,  made  out  ui  I'omis  appr..\,'l  by  govcrnuient,  tho 
directors  are  obli-e  l  to  lay  betuto  bosli  hoii>c!4  of  parlia- 
ment in  the  montii  .  f  M  a\  m  every  year,  '  made  up  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  advices  that  shall  have  been  rercived,  and 
with  as  much  accuracy  a.s  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit.' 
In  imposing  this  obligation  upon  the  directors,  it  would 
almost  appear  that  tbe  l«g!ilature  murt  have  had  in  view 
the  course  whicb.,twaitty  yean  later,  o|i  the  next  occasion 
of  renewing  the  charter,  was  actually  pursued.  The  act 
of  1833,  by  which  the  charter  was  renewel  for  twenty 
years,  takes  away  frosn  tbe  Company  the  rigbt  of  trading 
eitlier  to  its  ti\su  territories  or  Ibe  doinini'jii.>i  of  any  native 
power  ill  India  ur  at  Cbuia,  ami  tbrowb  the  whole  com- 
pletely open  to  the  enterprise  of  indi\  idual  merchants.  Tho 

Crogtess  of  the  Company  s  tmdc  at  different  periods  has  not 
eon  regularly  published.  Tho  investigations  tliat  have 
been  made  into  its  concerns  by  committees  of  the  honsea 
of  parliament,  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  nnew  ita 
charter,  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  to  lidit  aome 
infoimatton  upon  this  subject ;  but  tho  returns  called  Ibrtm 
each  of  these  occasions  have  generally  had  relVrence  only  to 
the  period  immediately  preceding  that  in  which  the  iiiriuiry 
bas  been  marie.  Tho  roiutnittee  of  sccrcsy  which  sat  in 
17  73  (l-.d  iinKeii  call  for  various  statements  embracing  a 
roiisulcrable  period  of  time;  and  it  is  from  tbe  report  of 
this  committee  that  the  following  particulars  relating  to  the 
trade  of  the  Company,  in  tho  forty  vears  between  1732  and 
1772,  have  been  abtained.  Dividing  thto  term  of  fi»^ 
years  uito  decennary  pertods»  the  avenge  residt  in  each 
period  was  as  kihw  s : — 

i^xpuitsoX      liilUof       Tutsi  <.^t       Amount  u{ 
Coudtnud     cxchaiiKC        of  goods  .alataf 
balliuB.         paid.  rec.'iTcd.  tfOaes. 

173310  1742  je617,283  £167.311  £784,694  £l,S99,m 

1743  ..  im     88«,938    196.189  i.088.0»8  S.858,883 

1753  ,.  1762      797.318    303.076  1J88.394  2.0.10.104 

1763  ..  1772     667,600    3'i3,4i2  991.022  2,2U8,7r>M 
A«cn|aaf4SfMiB. 

1733  ..  1772     742,285   U7,492  989.777  2,171,877 


It  would  appear  from  tha  statement  that  the  1.  ,  

have  been  hignly  advantsgeoas.  The  average  annusl  proPt 
tipon  tlie  amount  niv«stcd«  as  abow  shown,  amounted,  in  the 

first  decennarj'  jieriod,  to  116  per  rent. ;  in  the  second  period 
to  '.lO  per  cent. ;  in  the  third  iM?riod  to  M  per  cent. ;  in  the 
fourth  period  to  132  jir  rent.;  and  erobraeing  the  wbolo 
forty  yearn,  the  gross  )  nifii  amounted  to  llfi^  jier  oenl.  It 
nnist  l)e  borne  in  inind.  bo\vc\er,  ibat  tins  «as  |fro#*  profit, 
an<l  that  thu  expenses  uf  earrying  on  ilic  trade  according 
to  the  method  employed  of  establishing  factories  were 
necessarily  very  great. '  In  fact,  they  were  such  as  to  ab- 
soih  the  profits  and  to  bring  the  Company  considerably  into 
debt :  a  raault  which  it  would  be  more  correct  to  attribute 
to  the  political  diaraeter  of  the  Company  than  to  its  neces- 
sary commercial  expendittue. 

When  compared  with  the  commercial  dealings  of  even 
individual  merchants)  in  modern  litnos,  the  trade  of  the 
East  India  C<Jiupauy,  as  exhibited  above,  is  insii;;niileant. 
Small  as  it  was,  however,  it  aAerwards  experienced  a  con 
siderable  diminution,  and  in  1 7^0,  the  entire  value  of  tho 
cxjiorts  of  goods  and  bullion  amounted  to  only  401.166/.,  a 
large  part  of  which  must  have  consisted  of  military  stores 
and  supplies  required  by  dm  vaiiOlia  ftetories  and  esiablish- 
meuta  of  the  Compaiiy.  The  oommuMion  plan  of  Mr.  Pitt^ 
under  which  the  duty  on  tea  was  reduced  to  12^  per  cent; 
ad  valorem,  and  which  came  into  effect  in  September,  1784^ 
caused  a  considerable  augmentation  of  the  Company's  out- 
ward  investments,  in  order  to  prwurc  the  quantity  of  tea 
needed  for  use  in  this  kingdom.  The  sales  of  tea  at  the 
Intlia  House,  wbicli,  ill  tlie  three  years  preceiling  tlKS  com- 
mutation, aver.iged  J,7'21,»i55  ib&.,  rose  u\  the  three  following 
years  to  thu  average  of  lG,Ltj4,fl03  lbs.,  at  which  quantity  il 
remained  nearly  stationary  fur  several  vears.  Notwith 
ilaadhtg  tUa  eimunataim^  the  value  of  the  exports 
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by  the  Ci)ni|ianv  in  ea.  h  of  Iho  llirec  \  i-nr>  -v^hu  h  preceded 
the  reiicwiil  of  the  charier  in  170  I  did  not  »  \(  ccd  one  mil- 
lion.   'Under  Iho  pro%i»ioni  of  this  new  charter,  the  Com- 

giny  wu  boond  to  provide  3000  tons  of  shipping  every  year 
r  the  MeonunodAtkm  of  private  traders,  ana  it  is  deserving 
of  mnrk  tlmt  under  this  appsrently  unimportant  dejjree 
of  competition  the  tr  ide  of  the  Company  inenMad  impjdly 
and  greatly.  During  the  Iwt  fcur  yiOIl  ti  lli  «silt«Be^ 
from  1810-11  tu  i8i3-14itlMavmtt«uiMl«sr«ti«f  the 
Company  vrere — 
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Tlic  commencement  and  early  progross  of  the  political 
power  of  the  Kast  India  Company  in  Indi.i  li;u  e  already  been 
described.  [Bkngal.T  It  miuld  extend  this  iiotirc  to  an 
unreasonable  lengtli  il  wc  uttmnpted  to  trace  tlie  Mu■(:(•.<l.^i^  o 
wars  uid  oonquests  which  mark  the  annaU  of  the  Cumpniiy ; 
this,  indoed,  is  the  less  needed  because  of  the  notices  given 
in  our  aeoount  of  tb«  YUious  prorinces  and  states  of  Indi« 
in  wUdi  ttuA  inlbnnntioR  neeeaMrilv  finds  a  place.  All 
ihat  it  appears  requisite  to  pve  under  tUs  head  will  bo 
found  in  the  following  chronologieal  table  of  tlie  acqui&i- 
ti'in*  of  t!ir  Britibh  in  India,  in  which  arc  slated  tlie  powers 
from  whom  the  territory  has,  from  time  tu  tune,  been 
aeqtiind. 


On  the  occaAton  of  Ibe  next  renewal  of  its  charter,  v  iz. 
iu  1814»  the  Company  was  obliged  to  make  a  further  cession 
of  its  exdusive  privileges,  and  stipulating  only  for  the  cun- 
tinnaneo  of  its  nooopoly  in  tlw  nnvartatuHi  of  tea  into  this 
country,  to  allow  the  unrestrieted  fntvreoniBB  of  British 
merchunts  with  the  whole  of  it*  ln<lian  possessions.  Under 
thc^e  circumstances  the  Company  found  it  im]M»»iblo  to 
Ciller  into  com|)ctition  with  pruate  traders,  whose  business 
was  coiuluclcd  with  greater  Niirdance  and  ccunotiiy  than 
Was  po»eiblc  on  the  part  of  a  irrcat  ciinipany  ;  il>  exixirts  of 
merchandise  to  luoia  fell  off  iliiring  the  ten  jears  from 
GOU.OUU/.  in  1814-11  to 2*6,000/. iu  1823-24,  and  to  73,00U/. 
in  the  following  year,  uAer  which  all  such  sxportation  of 
nerchandise  to  India  on  the  part  of  iho  Company  may  bo 
said  to  have  ceased.  Tbo  abi|HgMNnt8  to  China  WMPa  still 
continue<l,  and  large  quantttiM  of  itaiM  wore  oliO  Mnt  to 
In  11  1  f  r  the  supply  of  the  amy  anA  othar  puUia  eato* 

lill^llIlU'Ul.-*. 

It  will  Ix!  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  the  value 
of  cxporl.s  from  this  tMuntry  from  l!*l  1  to  Ih.il  to  all  places 
eeslward  of  the  Cupe  of  Good  Hope,  e\cept  Clniia,  in  \Uiicli 
the  !>hipnien(.s  of  the  Gompau]^'  (which  include  stores)  are 
di»tin^lslshed  from  thOOO  Oi  private  traders,  tliat  whdc  the 
trade  of  the  Gooipoiiv  mts  tlutt  Ailing  o^  that  of  private 
msfchMits  was  earriea  to  an  amount  mnoh  greatar  than  had 
1  during  the  tnonopoly  of  the  Company. 
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I S25 

.  598,533 
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1826 
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1827 
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1828 
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1830 

.  195,394 

3,891,917 

4,037,311 

1831 

.  146.480 

• 

3,468,571 
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3,635,051 
9,750,<86 

1832 

.  140.193 

« 

3i601.093 

The  impossibility,  as  thus  shown,  of  the  Company's  outer- 
ing  into  competition  with  private  moichants  had  a  powerful 
intlucnce  with  parliament  when  It  was  last  called  upon  to 
legislate  upon  too  aHairs  of  India,  and  in  the  charter  of  I  fi3 ! 
not  only  was  the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  abolished, 
but  the  Company  was  restricted  from  carrying  on  any  rom- 
roeirial  operations  whatever  upon  its  own  account,  and  waa 
confined  altogether  to  the  territorial  and  political  manage- 
ment of  the  vast  empire  which  it  has  brought  beneath  its 
swn\ . 

Having  thus,  as  briefly  as  possible,  traced  the  progtoss  of 
the  Company  from  its  foundation  to  the  close  of  its  com- 
noreial  existence,  it  remains  todoseribo  it  in  its'far  moro 
fanpwtant  capacity  as  the  possessor  of  ompire  almost 
JioiemBjplsd  m  oxtent,  and  ooiiiaiiiiK  •  WfaMoa  of  one 
Buwkoi  nBttons  of  suiuecu. 


Dalr. 


r)i>lricti,  he. 


1757  i  wrnly-(»ur  rerglMBate     •        •  ■ 
M«>ulliia<ani,  fic.       •       •       •  < 
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177fi  l«UaJ alialnlli      •     .     •  i 
1778  Niijore      •      •      .      •      «  I 
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lJi,4iicl,  ui  UnadakeiUMl      •      •      •  * 
1804  Ciituck  aitd  Balaam        .      •      •  • 
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1818  CandalA  •••■••« 

, ,    AjmrrT  ...... 

I'Mon.th.  Cancaa,  Soothaia  Mahaiatla 
Cuanln.  fca.  .      .      •      .  . 
IMO  Lands  taMtaMB 
I9«  DtiUteli  In 
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l^;'6  Ahib,  Aiacan,  Tarti,  ke. 
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.  N  nbut)  ( Y  llaagat 
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.  r>iil>ib  i>r  Ittiual 
.  The  Moeal 
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.  Tba  MatMnNas 

.  K%ialiafTu}an 
.  Tlio  Niiam 

NolUn  «(M)H(C 

Ditto 

%»j»k  of  Ta^jma 


Nabob  of  Ihe  CaniaUS 
Viiier  ot  Uuda 
TbaPaiilm* 
U^aliflriiwat 


.  Dmrlotltaa 

t  The  Outnnraj 
.  Kujah  orf>«p^l 
.  TIh-  IVl.liwa 
•  Tb*  (ioleotrar 
.  tlelku 
.  PowlM  Rao 

I  TtenUiva 

.  KaJahorSaliwu 

,  The  NiixRi 

.  Kalih  of  Joliorv 
.  Kiu-  I.I  Hui'.»u<l 
.  K>uj[utA«a 


It  has  always  been  felt  to  be  highly  anomalous  that  an 
avHK-iation  of  individuals,  the  subjects  of  a  sovereign  stat^ 
should  wage  woni.  make  conquests,  ind  bold  possesijM  w 
territory  in  foreign  countries,  independent  of  tbo  govoni» 
ment  to  which  they  owo  alle^iouee.  At  a  Torv  early  po* 
riod  of  the  Company's  territorial  acqtiisttiooii  this  feeling 
was  aetod  upon  by  parliament  By  tho  act  T  Goo.  III., 
c.  57  (1767X  It  was  provided,  that  the  Company  ?liould  be 
allowed  to  retain  possession  of  the  lauds  it  had  ar<|U)red  in 
India  fur  two  ycar»,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  p.Lviuv>nt 
to  the  country  of  400.000/.  This  term  was  extended  by  tho 
9  GiN).  Ill,,  c.  24,  to  February,  1  774.  Tlie  sums  ]niu\  to  the 
public  under  these  ads  amounted  tu  2,169,398/.  The  last 
of  these  payments,  which  should  have  been  made  in  1773* 
was  not  received  until  1775,  and  could  not  then  have  boon 
paid  but  for  the  roeeipt  of  1,400,0001.  whioh  was  lent  to  tho 
Company  by  narliamcnt.  This  loan  was  afterwards  dis- 
charged, and  tne  possession  of  its  territory  was  from  year  to 
year  continued  to  the  Company  until  I7:«l,and  was  then 
further  continued  for  a  period  to  terminate  upon  three  years' 
notice  to  be  given  after  Ist  March.  1791.  Under  this  act 
the  Company  (Mid  to  the  public  400.000/.  in  satisfaction  of 
all  claims  then  due.  In  1793  the  same  privileges  were  ex- 
tended until  1814.  tho  Company  engaging  to  pay  to  tho 
puhUothe  sum  of  500.000/.  annually,  unleu  prevented  bu 
ttor  tspemUturwi  but  owing  to  tho  contests  in  which  U 
waa  onngod  tlwoughout  that  period,  two  paymento  of 
S59,000£  oacb,  made  in  1793  and  1794a  wore  oU  that  Iho 
public  received  under  this  agreement. 

The  act  of  1813,  by  which  tho  charter  was  renewed  for 
twenty  yearn  from  lil  l,  continued  the  Company  \n  tbo 
possession  of  its  territoi y.  without  stipulating  for  any  im- 
mediate jmyment  to  the  public  ;  it  nrovidcd  that  the  accounts 
of  the  Company,  both  in  England  and  iu  India,  should  bo 
so  kept  Oii  to  exhibit  the  territorial  and  pf>liti«^  <li«iinff 
from  the  commoroi^  branch  of  it4  concerns,  the  tetritonal 
revenue  boing  apfropriatod  itriotly  to  tho  expenses  of  go- 
vemnont  ana  iht  repayment  of  the  territorial  debt,  whUo 
the  conmerctBl  receipts  and  prottrs  r-  alone  appliealile  to 
commercial  objects,  atid  to  the  pa\i.)L;it  ul  dividends  to  she 
proprietors.  The  y.'ih  seetn.u  of  ih,'  .»rt  provided  that 
when  the  territorial  dibt  should  be  rtduBed  to  13,000,000/., 
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tilt  fflnitorkl  pnAto  alioiild  be  aDplic<l  fiist  to  the  i«P*f> 
lunt  «f  any  paillic  funds  that  miglit  have  been  creatiu  in 
thU  country  »r  the  use  of  the  Con>pany.  ami  that  thuj 
should  be  then  |iaul  it»to  thf  j.uUhc  exchequer  to  accumu- 
late until  the  tlt  jKjAit.s  ^iuju'.il  liui  uiit  to  12,0U0,000/.,  which 
sum  should  bo  retained  tor  >i'in)rin(<  iln-  cai  lUil  sVn  k  of  the 
C<imimny,  and  providinKan  annuity  to  the  iir.iprietora  equal 
to  the  rate  of  dividend,  lU^  per  cent.  )i>'r  annum,  Muich 
tbey  then  received.  In  the  event  of  the  accumulatHMu 
going  beyond  I2,OOU,000/..  one-sixth  only  of  the  sar|illlBirM 
to  go  ta  tbe  Cktmnany,  and  fiv»«ixUu  to  be  ibe  piopertf  of 
the  publie.  By  tneae  proTtrions,  the  right  of  panmnent  to 
•ssumo  possession  of  the  Company's  territories  and  of  tlie 
iTvenues  derived  fSrora  them  is  clearly  established. 

Tliroii^;lu)ut  the  whulc  of  the  territories  held  in  absolute 
Siv.i  n  i>,'i.ty  by  tin,'  Eaat  India  Company,  it  exercises  the 
r.L'lii  ui  ij»  lUTsliip  111  the  soil,  not  by  retaining  actual  pos- 
.sc^sion  in  its  own  hands,  but  by  le\'ying  assessments,  which 
have  usually  been  so  calculated  ns  to  yield  the  greatest 
amount  of  present  rental  that  could  be  collated  from  the 
cultivators,  very  fieciucutly  '  all  that  could  be  raised  without 
diminitliiiiKtbe  number  of  the  inhabitant!  or  deaolating  the 
country.*  Before  the  away  of  the  Bngtish  in  Indite  the 
lands  were  lield  by  a  class  of  int  u  wii  j  (■ulli\  jiterl  the  soil 
Aviih  their  own  hands,  whoso  ni;lit  of  iK'rpctiial  occupancy 
lu■^•l•r  i|Ui,^iKiii(.'il,  Ijiitwhii  w  i  ro  subject  to  ilic  (U  tuands 
ul  ilik'ir  si  vi'ial  p  iviTuiiu-iiiii,  (lotiiaiHls  unlimited  as  to  the 
riL^ht  ol'tln-  HiAon.M<;ii,  but  liiiiitod  in  t'.ict  by  custom,  which 
^  *  stron^fer  than  the  b.inureign  power.  Different  systems, 
;<s  regarded  the  mode  of  collecting  the  rent  on  the  part  of 
the  gosernment,  existed  in  different  ports  of  the  country. 
Id  vomo  places  the  rent,  or  nitber  the  omount  of  the  tax, 
una  colloetod  in  ono  earn  ficom  each  villogo.  which  kept  up 
an  eetabltsbment  of  officers,  whose  ftmetion*  consisted  in  first 
proportiouiufj  uccordiii^'  in  the  means  of  cmli,  and  in  then 
levviiij;  tlio  .sum  assessed  umong  the  cultivator,.  In  other 
cises,  government  olliiers  witc  appointed  who  rcecivt'l 
<  linrp:e  of  several  distru  ts,  ami  who  were  paid  fjr  their  scr- 
\ii  vs  Ity  a  fier-rentajjc  upon  the  amount  colU-cted.  Tliesia 
oflicors  were  known  as  Xaiookdars,  or  more  commonly  as 
Zamiudars,  and  this  system  has  from  them  ac<|uired  its 
name  of  the  Zamiadanr  ayatem.  It  woa  utoal  formerly  fi>r 
thft  fOTorniiMnt  to  aliov  to  the  xamindar  ono-tenth  or  the 
amoanl  of  the  cotlectionit  ud  to  require  the  remaittiiig 
nine-tontha  to  be  paid  into  !ta  tnasury.  In  1 793.  however, 
the  Maniuess  Cornwiillis,  lieing  then  Governor  General  of 
I tirii.^fornu'd  the  resolution  of  (ixln^;  the  a'^scssmcnt,  and 
j'lacin^f  the  zainimhirb  in  tho  .•sitiiiuion  of  propriclurs,  en- 
(;agin<r  not  to  raise  iit  any  time  the  amount  of  the  assess- 
ments against  them.  This  arrangement,  known  as  thcp«r- 
inanrnt  lettlement,  has  been  established  through  a  great 
part  of  the  presidencies  of  Bengal  and  Madras,  including 
»lso  certain  polygait  in  tho  oouth*  and  hill  chioISi  in  ion 
NoTtbeni  Ginon. 

It  wot  hoped  that  by  this  meant  the  camindars  would 
1).i\  ebeen  induced  tn  improve  their  estates,  since  the  whole 
increased  reveiri'  ^  -'ilting  from  such  iinjnovL'inents  wuuld 
have  been  permanently  theirs.  Unfirtunately  the  jiovier 
thus  confided  fo  the  hiinlhoUler  has  been  usi-A  principally 
as  the  rarans  of  oppreiistng  the  actual  cultivators,  the  ryots, 
and  in  order  to  repair  this  evil,  the  Company  has  of  lato 
vears  become  the  purchaser  of  all  estates  thus  held  which 
have  been  brought  to  sale,  aiul  making  its  bargain  direct 
with  tho  ryots,  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  mmI,  with  the 
view  of  abolishing  tho  system  of  employing  mtddloHuen: 
thi4  plan  ii  known  under  the  name  o(  the  ryatmtrn  tyttm. 

The  executive  government  of  the  Company's  toritoriee  is 
ndministereil  ut  eurh  of  the  presulcncies  by  a  governor  and 
three  councillors.  The  governor  of  Beii^jal  is  also  the  gover- 
niir-gcneral  of  India,  and  has  a  control  over  the  >,'oveniors 
of  the  other  presidoBcUw,  and  if  ho  soes  fit  to  proceed  to 
either  of  those  piMidaiMies,  ho  there  assumes  the  chief 
authority.  Xb*  gwormn  and  their  councils  have  each  in 
thoir  dWtriet  tbo  powor  «f  making  and  enforcing  lawih  Mib- 
joct  in  aome  cases  to  the  conentrancc  of  th<>  snproDO  eonit 
of  judicature,  and  in  all  caaoatothc  u)iprnvalof  tbeoomrt 
of  directors  and  the  board  of  control.  Two  concurrent 
systems  of  judicature  exist  in  India,  vu. :  the  Company's 
coiirtH  and  the  king's  cr  supreme  courts.  In  the  Com- 
pany's courts  there  is  a  mixture  of  Euro|x>an  and  native 

iudgoik   Tho  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  courts  extends  ovi>r 
Iiirnpfmi  nnarally  tbrwigbout  India,  and  affects  the  uatiTO 
inhabilanta  «aly  iaMAintUa  »  oKtaiA  dManet  umA 


the  several  presidoncios:  it  ts  tn  these  courts  alone  that 
trial  by  jury  is  establishc«l.  Every  regulation  made  by  tho 
local  governments  nffecling  the  rights  of  individuals  niiist 
be  iei;;-ioi  e.l  b)  the  Umt;-  court  in  order  to  give  it  vnliditv. 

The  coiistiiuiion.  in  'itht-r  respcct-i,  of  the  Ea*!  Indiii  Com- 
pany i-.  shown  by  the  f  illowing  brief  annlvftis  of  the  princi- 
pal clauses  of  the  act  3  and  4  William  IV.,  c.  83,  which 
rectuvcd  the  royal  aasent,  88ih  August,        and  imder 
whicli  iU  concerns  are  at  present  odinintstered:-~ 
Bee.  1,1— The  government  of  the  Britirii  territories  in  India 
is  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Company  until 
April«  1854.  The  real  and  personal  property' of  the 
Company  to  be  held  itt  truit  for  the  crown,  for  the 
service  of  India. 

8. — Tlu'  piiviie-ie^  and  powers  f;ranted  in  I  fill,  and  all 

oiliLi  eiiK  tiucnis  concerning  the  Company  not 
repugnant  to  this  new  act,  are  to  continue  in  force 
until  April,  18:j4. 

3.  — rrom  2211(1  April,  1«34,  the  Chhta  and  tea  trade  of 

tho  Company  to  eeaae. 

4. <^Thc  Comiiany  to  cloea  itoeoRunerdal  conrernsand 

to  sell  all  iM  properly  not  required  for  purposes  of 
govemn«nt. 

9.  — The  d<.l<t>  and  liabilitiesof  tlioOompanyarechargcd 

on  the  rt-vi  iuu's  of  India. 

43.— 'J'ho  ^r,>venior  ueneiul  in  c  itiin  il  is  empowered  to 
let;i-hite  tin-  Iii'iua  and  I'ov  .Ui  persons,  whether 
Bnlibh  or  nalivo,  l". ireit,Mie:s  or  others. 

4-1. — If  the  laws  thus  made  by  the  governor-general  aro 
disallowed  hy  the  authorities  in  Englani^  they  sbaV 
be  annullod  Iqr  the  soTamor^encrul. 

81.— Any  natitnil-bont  ■ulgoct  of  En  !|la  nd  may  proceed 
bv  sea  to  any  part  or  ]^aoe  within  the  limit  of  the 
Company's  charter  having  a  custom-house  esta- 
blishment, and  may  reside  tliproat.  or  pn  s  thnmgh 
to  other  parts  of  the  Company's  territories  to  reside 
thereat. 

8C. — Linids  within  the  Company's  territories  may  be 
inirrhased  and  hdd  by  any  penona  where  they  are 

resident. 

87.  — No  native  nor  any  naluial-liorn  subject  of  his  ma- 

jesty resident  in  India,  sliaU.by  reaiam  of  \w  reli- 
gion, nlacc  of  birth,  dosoent;  or  colour,  be  di»ablcd 
nom  noiding  any  office  or  emptoyment  under  tho 
irovernment  of  the  Cumpny. 

88.  Slavery  to  be  immediately  mitigatedt  and  abotidied 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  alteniliods  in  the  constitution  and  nilvnini-irntion  of 
the  Company  efl'eeted  by  this  act  of  183,1  aie  calculated  to 
exercise  a  vi-ry  important  iuUucnee  upon  the  future  condi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  India.  So  long  as  the  Coinpanv 
was  allowed  to  combinu  commercial  pursuits  with  its  juiliti- 
cal  character,  ita  power  might  always  have  been,  and  very 
fluently  waa  axeKised  in  a  manner  ruinous  to  private 
truuers.  The  extensiw  scale  upon  which  its  purobases  wets 
made  raised  prioea  in  the  ooun;ry  of  praductioti,  and  tonded 
to  lower  them  in  Kuropo,  and  as  it  was  never  knoun  in 
what  articles  the  inve»tiuenis  of  the  Company  were  to  be 
made,  their  competitors  were  ahva>  s  fi'n  i  li  to  act  under 
apprehension  of  interference,  that  sei  all  tln  ir  calculations 
at  defiance.  Now  that  the  trade  has  been  alUnwil  to  taka 
a  more  natural  course,  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the 
usual  good  result  will  attend  upon  the  employment  of  in- 
dividual skill  and  enterprise,  that  greater  regularity  of  prioec 
will  be  experienced,  and  tliat  produetioo  wul  be  stimulated 
until  the  prioea  of  India  produoe  ore  brou^t  within  the 
compass  of  a  larger  number  of  Earopean  consumers  than  at 
pri'-4'iit.  The  ailv  antau'es  to  England  of  this  stnle  of  tlnMi,'3 
trust  be  gn  at.  To  use  the  emphatic  words  of  Ur.  WaUith, 
tho  supennlemli'nt  (jf  the  Company's  bolanic  ffurdens  ut 
Calcutta,  "  The  t'oin])nnv's  teniiones  in  India  are  produc- 
tive of  every  article  which  can  conduce  to  the  liuppmess  of 
man ;  and  it  only  requires  skill  and  ingenuity,  ana  encou- 
ragement, both  to  the  natiiret  and  to^uropeans  in  India,  to 
select  every  thing  that  can  peooiUy  be  desired.'  On  the 
oAer  hand,  the  koEtuiee  and  omvenieneee  of  European  pro- 
ductir>n,  wliich  are  suited  to  the  tostee  of  the  natives  of 
India,  ore  equally  varied  and  numerous,  and  present  experi- 
ence warrants  the  belief  that  under  a  regular  course  0*' 
trade,  the  circle  of  our  customers  for  these  producuons  wil 
be  continually  enlarLjed.  The  progress  here  described  must 
bo  greatly  accelerated  by  tho  provisioiu  coniumed  in  tho 

SlitMA90t1iiMtiMi»  of  til*     illicit  •tt^'^^  thc^tt]»> 
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jnciit  of  Eiirope.iiu*  in  Indui  niul  the  piirrh.aio  of  land.-,  In 
them.  Pnn-iously  tn  thr  ]i:Ls-ing  of  this  ari,  ihi'  Compiuiv 
possessed  the  right  of  arbitrary  deportation  against  Euro- 
peans withODt  Iml  or  reason  assigned,  and  British-born  »ub- 
j«cu  were  nat  only  leatrictod  flroin  purcbuins  landa,  but 
were  prohibited  flam  ««n  renting  them.  'UniUr  the  9T<k 
tcction.  if  iUrly  ewriad  into  enceution,  a  greater  indnee- 
tncnt  than  bad  hi'thorto  been  offered,  m  T»\H  out  to  the 
luiiivo  i  f  In  t  )  finalify  thi'mselves  f  r  nil\ aiweinent  in 
tiic  c,:\\  sr.ilc  ;  a  rirvunistance  from  wlm  h  thi'  tii'st  moral 
eflVrti  n]i  )n  ilu'ir  rhavat'tcrs  are  cxpe*  ti  fl  lo  ro-;ult. 

Tut-  revenue  "1  liie  Indian  govcrnrni-nt  i>  iutt  confuu'il  to 
its  collections  from  tlio  land,  but  oon-ist-  liki  wisi-  of  r\i>- 
tom*— daliea.  8tamp-<lulies,  subsiditv,  and  tribute  from  ccr- 
tein  nctive  sWcti.  some  local  laxe;*,  and  the  prufitj;  arising 
flrmn  the  monopolies  of  salt  and  opium.  The  following  is 
•n  ahi^et  of  the  revenues  and  cibarges  of  the  Indian  go- 
Tcmraent  duriiif;  each  of  the  three  years  1831-33  to  18S3-3^ 
the  latest  for  which  the  accounts  have  yet  been  presented  to 
parliament. 


The  di«tribution  of  Uii»  force  on  the  30th  of  April,  1&30 
waiaa  lUlowi;— 


I  1831-3:1. 

1833-33. 

1833-34. 

B«sn1  »      ■      •      •  « 

jjlifcH'jM  •         •         •         a  « 

£ 

s.sas.iu 

1.401.9IC 

£ 

9,487.778 
l,497.30a 

K.844.S4I 

i,«fl«.(»i 

TMal  Mvtaim  ot  Iikll* 

U.V.<~.  I.V'. 

rj.':'.Vi.n(a 

CHABOm. 

rfn;i>l  

M;i<lr.ii  ..... 
I{nn;1»)'  .... 
Ctiatgi.'*  no  ncruunl  (i4  Sit. 
CharfF*  dMlinrvMi  ia  tagbiid 

7.:vvi.i:o 

7.C87.sas 

:i.t7*.:<<T 

1. si;. 636 

7.01fl.440 
l.S03,&f7 

TdI*I  cliar^n  u(  India 

14.405,730 

14.219.x* 

i3.caB.;e; 

thirptn    .     .  • 

J!07,i^l 

X4.a31 

Aaaoal 

Amonnt  tit 
ln<f  reit. 

.  Pnfalie  ithu  bMutaf  latemt. 

VmNM  *       m  m 

s 

at. SOS, 674 

3.351. 27t 
C03.638 

£ 

I.O09.i>44 
112,857 
81,844 

i,;m.m» 

Bsl  

r«Tslnw—  BaiMM 
Kaiire 

Intatiitc  •  « 
rinOMn        m  • 

IlutiiHal  « 


t  1 


nrnr;*!.'  Mailm  ,Iln«1uty 


3,M1)  ! 
1.^35 

9. I'll  I 

8.. TV)  ' 

2.7*'^ 
Hjl  I 
4.i7  I 
44<J  1 


.^0 

».7r'? 

6»7 
«.»'<! 

K.ln'. 

iM  I 
41'.  I 

1  79, .JO  I 


is:. 

42.> 

7*4 

,*I7 
«rii 

•(■.'. 

"9: 


Walc.'» 

St. 

I.Und. 

Ilrtroa 

1  004 

423 

10.029 

7.&j« 

•  • 

t,877 

ie.wt 

443 

SI. 3^5 

14».<-97 

si 

10. .Ism 

3.41?7 

'» 

1.S6C 

1,033 

06i 

»4,41t 

Tlic  Rrtui  i'\t«.nt  of  i!i  trrrit'iric-,  niul  tlic  iinlurL'  of  flic 
tomire  hj  which  tliey  arc  held,  oblige  the  Company  to  keep 
on  foot  a  large  sta'ndini;  army,  wtiich  is  necessarily  ac- 
oompanied  by  great  expense.  The  most  rwent  dcfniUnl 
accomntthat  has  beenBiven  upon  ihissubjc*  t  has  rtlVreact' 
to  theyear  183t>.  in  which  year  the  total  number  of  the 
military  three  employed  at  tbo  three  prendencies  and  rahor- 
din.itc  ^ctllcmcnta  in  India  amounte<I  to  224,444  men,  and 
expcn&c  to  9,474,191/.  The  different  descriptions  of 
force  and  the  expenee  attending  each  wwa  then  aa  M- 

lows;  — 

Total. 

Enginaert— Officers,  European  and  Natives 

and  Rank  and  File  1064 
ArtiilaTy— Bwopean— HorM  .  9569 
Foot  7469 
Native— Horse  1062 

Foot  6294 

CoTalr)'— Euj-optaii  — Kiui;'s  .  23"; 

Nat  ive — Com jany  s — Regular  1 2,248 
Irregular  4714 

Infantry — European  — Kin  V*            •  17,7.31 

Coinpamr'a       .  3C34 

Natlra^ReguIar     '  124,391 

Incgubr  24^06 

Jnvalida         .    •  .  10.588 

Pwnmeni  3487 

Hospital           ....  12€G> 

Expenfic  of  Mciiu-al  Department  / 

fltriir    ....  1039 
Commis&ariat 
Other  Hilitaiy  diargM . 


Total  Foroe 
Total  SBpeaee 


SH444 


£03,873 

199,141 

202,343 
74.2:t<) 
100.740 

17.'.:.ss 

179.393 
62K,CI2 
1  22,400 

370.712 

74,ill 

132,8i& 
488,490 
f.  14,327 
S,1M8,04« 

,474,48i| 


EABT  INDIES.  Tl>o  portion  of  ihc  gl')l»e  to  which  the 
name  of  India,  or  the  Eaat  Imliea,  is  given,  ia  osually  un- 
derstood to  comprehend  the  poniniiula  of  Himlosfan  lying 
to  the  cast  of  the  river  lnflri>.  niul  ihem  c  <  nsuvanl  an  far  a.s 
the  boundary  of  theChiiu  -i-  i  i:i|'ire,  by  uhirh  cuiiiiirc,  and 
by  Tartary,  India  ;iKo  houniiod  the  north.  The  Ea^t 
Indies  include  alsso  llic  i^iaIld.s  tjf  tlic  Indian  Orran  which 
lie  between  Hindostan  and  Austi-alm  .i-  fii  i)i>iili  as  the 
I'liilippine  Islands  and  a-;  far  cnst  a-  1*  iim.i,  but  without 
including  either  the  Philippines  or  Pnpii  i. 

EA8TEK,  Anglo*8axon  Entire,  a  moveable  feitst,  held  in 
rrtmracrooralion  of  the  Reourrcrtion ;  being  the  m»t  impott- 
unt  and  most  antiont  in  obson  ancc,  it  governs  the  whole  of 
the  other  moveable  fca<its  throu'^liout  the  year.  In  the 
Gifi'Ti  T..!!ii>  c  liiir<du'^  it  is  called  IliiTxa.  P,!\  -/in.  oriijin- 
ally  derived  fn  iu  ;i  lli  tucu  wi^rd  sisfiiif*  .i  ra.-j-iij.;!-,  which 
was  the  natnc  f:j\rn  to  ihr  I'vi-.u  fi  :i-t  i  l  tlic  I'asso^cr,  lield 
by  the  Jews  on  tlie  fame  day  wiili  that  on  which  our  Savi- 
our held  his  paschal  feast.  Tlie  etymologies  of  the  word 
Saator  have  been  various.  Bcdo  says,  it  was  derivefl  from 
a  goddeia  called  lio$tre,  to  whom  the  ]>eoplc  used  at  this 
season  to  celebrate  festivals ;  but  tho  most  obvious  is  the 
Anglo-Sn.<con  yit,  a  storm,  the  time  of  Easter  being  bubjcrt 
to  the  continual  rccurrenrt-  of  tempestuous  weather. 

That  the  observation  of  Easter  ia  as  aniient  as  the  time  of 
thcApostlc  i  '^i  c'in>.  undinibtcd.  In  the  second  eetiturv,  liow- 
cvcr,  a  coiitrovfrsy  aroso  -x*.  to  i\w  axnot  time  of  ii>.  ctde!)ra- 
tion.  Thr  EasliTii  clnirrhi',  ki'Til  it  ciii  Uu-  l-11h  d  ly  of  the 
first  Jewish  month  ;  the  Western  eiiurt  ia^  on  tl^  I'ighl 
which  preceded  the  anniversary  of  our  Saviour'*  resurrec- 
tion. The  inconvenicneo  of  the  former  was,  that  this  fee- 
tival  was  commonly  held  upon  nlhcr  days  of  ihc  week  tlian 
ilic  first,  or  Sundaj;  whkh  was  undoubtedly  the  jxoper  dar. 
1  lie  disputants  retained  their  respeelive  customs  till  towaroa 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  rule  for  the  ce- 
lebration of  Easter  was  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.n. 
.TJ}.  It  was  ordered  to  be  heM  on  ilie  Sunday  which  falls 
ni'\t  al\(T  ihe  first  full  moon  tglli)Witig  the  21st  of  March, 
or  vornnl  cqiiinQX. 

Brand,  in  hi.4  Popular  Antiquitie*,  has  given  a  long  enu- 
meration of  the  sports  and  observances  at  Easter  in  foruirr 
tinei.  including  a  few  superstitions.  Tho  mutual  pre- 
eentatioa  ef  coloured  eggs  at  this  season  flrom  friend;*  cnn- 
Itniiea  both  in  the  East  and  in  Rus»ia.  (See  Dr.  K.  D. 
Clarlie*B  Tnrets,  vol.  i.,  4lo.,  Cambr.,  1810,  p.  59.)  l.ijtiu^, 
originally  desii^ned  to  represent  our  Sa\  ;our's  rc-m  rection. 
i*  also  still  pr.ictiscd  on  Easter  Moriday  und  Tiu  sday  in 
England,  in  Ijin*  .i  liui- anrl  ■■■iim'  other  connlii's  ;  .  n  uidcli 
dnvs.  as  well  as  at  \\  liii^^uiitide,  the  Londoners  re|Hiir  to 
the  celebration  of  their  popular  gaieties  at  Grecnwirh  fair. 
Tiinsey  puddings  and  cukes  were  antiently  eaten  in  Eng- 
land at  kastt>r. 

(Bvoughton'a  Di^.  aU  Jttligieiu,  fiiL,  LondoAi  I'Ofi, 
p.  395;  Rmdy'a  C/ai«4r  CelMnlariia^  Ovo,  London,  I  Big, 
vol.  i..  p.  269;  Brand'a  Popnktr  AnHquititf,  vol.  i,  p. 

137-135.) 

KASTER.  T\Tciin>d  of  Finding.  Th.-  iniportanc-  ,,f  iii  * 
(nu".tL<in,  111  auhrif;  lu-iorical  reference,  is  confined  t<>  ihas 
defmiiiitn  of  Ka-ii t  Sniiday  which  was  finally  adopted  by 
the  wiMtern  ciiun  h.  it  is  .-is  follows :  the  Sunday  fgllov- 
ing  the  full  mo»n  which  follows  the  2Ut  of  March;  if  a 
full  moon  foil  on  the  21ft  of  March,  therefore,  the  a^t 
IhU  noon  is  the  paschal  moon ;  and  if  the  paschal  moon 
lalLen  a  Simday.the  next  SutHby  ia  Baater  Sfundar. 

Bj  commoD  eonsent,  it  it  not  Ibo  real  ran  or 'the  rea 
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mooD  wtidi  i«  employed  in  finding  Easter,  but  llie  ticliiioHs 
sun  aild  noon  of  a~tr(inoniers,  which  move  unifurtnly  with 
tho  kvengc  motion  of  the  real  bodies.  It  must  therrforo 
never  •urprise  any  on*  to  find  the  Raster  of  any  year  not 
agreeing  with  the  ahove definition,  nnee  ftttch  A  ott«  might 
(and  Boraetimes  must)  arise.  Say.  for  inatanee,  fliat  the  real 
opposition  nf  the  sim  and  mO'^n  took  place  at  a  minute 
before  twelve  oM  -i  k  iU  niplit.  M  irch  21,  and  that  of  the 
average  sun  and  inoiiti  twn  minutc-i  :il'u-r  'hr  aiv  The 
consequence  would  be  that,  counting  li\  'lie  n-  u  bo'lu  s  the 
full  moon  in  question  would  not  be  tlio  full  m  i  .n, 

while  that  of  tlic  average  bodie«  would  be  so.  But  tho  fol- 
loving  nilee  will  determine  the  Easter  day  of  chronolof;i*ts 
in  rair  year  of  the  Chriattan  nra,  which  is  all  that  is  re- 
qniiea* — 

Fir.f,  astirtain  the  dominical  letter,  taking  the  second 
vhere  tln  re  are  two.  [Domixicm.  Lktter).  Next,  ascer- 
tain the  Riildt'ii  number  (year  of  llif  Mt  i<iiiic  cycli>)  as  fol- 
lows: ad'l  one  to  the  date  of  the  ymi  and  divide  by  19,  the 
remainder  (or  if  ilu  ie  ha  no  rcmoinder,  19  itaelf )  is  the 
{{olden  number.  The  following  table  muat  then  be  utied, 
in  tbe  momier  t«  be  immediately  explained : — 


O.S. 

N.S, 

1 

O.S 

N.S. 

MaiebSi  C 

16 

M 

April  9  A 

17 

22  D 

5 

3 

lU  B 

6 

4 

S3  K 

11  Q 

<4  F 

13 

1 1 

12  D 

14 

IS 

25  G 

2 

13  E 

3 

1 

26  A 

# 

19 

14  F 

«7  B 

10 

8 

15  G 

11 

9 

28  C 

ir,  A 

2  'J  D 

18 

16 

17  B 

19 

17 

30  E 

7 

5 

IS  C 

8 

6 

.-J  I  F 

19  D 

April  1  O 

15 

13 

20  E 

2  A 

4 

•  > 

21  F 

3  B 

ss  o 

4  C 

12 

10 

9»  A 

5  D 

1 

24  B 

6  E 

18 

25  C 

7  F 

y 

7 

l*^-  8G 

i- 

18. 

19. 

18. 

19. 

13. 

19. 

13 

15 

34 

* 

30 

1 

A. 

Jl 

HI 

ui 

4 

35 

19 

31 

12 

1  ^ 

n>> 
v4 

18 

ro 

3tJ 

■ 

3 

I'i 

t'9 

i;s 

10 

IS 

T7 

90 

m. 

17 

m» 

r\A 

It. 

) 

3gi 

15 

-  1 

9 

a. 

II 

*' 

!** 

23 

'1*1 

tn 

31 

ft. 

72 

ni 

31 

A. 

X 

a. 

1j 

ly 

ni. 

"3 

^  ' 

l.i 

• 

"  i 

™' 

ni 

■U 

41 

13 

6 

1 1 

nil 

«. 

I" 

1'.* 

^* 

27 

a* 

5 

»,'H 

r,<ft 

I- J 

*■ 

o 

1 1 

hi 

2.'« 

.1. 

16 

.1- 

n. 

o_i 

d  1 

,j 

J 

lo 

1 1 

]  j 

4.1 

in. 

£.'* 

1 

SI 

m 

1'.' 

in. 

m  9 

** 

4G 

a. 

1 J 

•>| 

1*1 

1  \ 

r* 

*• 

in. 

4 

f. 

•  ^ 

n. 

14 

*" 

1  fl 

111 

Id 

n;j 

»  * 

L  '» 

17 

ni. 

sc 

ill 

«f 

^  ■ 

P- 

i*» 

1  1 

u 

i*l 

*' 

U'< 
rV> 

■ 

*' 

I  * 

-1. 

n 

l» 

m' 

61 

* 

a. 

3  >• 

JH 

m. 

**l 

fl 

5 

n. 

\\ 

1 1 

•Ik 

III 

• 

■ 

Ki: 

rij 

*- 

^0 

*£Ct 

ii' 

1  -4 

tu 

•w 

a* 

.'t. 

O  t 

a. 

« 

It. 

le 

8^ 

«. 

1 

a. 

3 

" ' 

a. 

ir, 

MI 

m. 

u 

». 

1 

**'  1 

a. 

91 

IB. 

W 

in. 

.1 

1 

il. 

u 

A. 

21 

y*-i 

u. 

6 

a. 

I  j 

*. 

•1. 

id 

u-^ 

.k 

•1. 

<■ 

01 

til. 

2U 

la. 

.^l 

M- 

:j 

^, 

VI 

.11. 

?.» 

v.' 

*. 

17 

a. 

l-.> 

m. 

Sli 

It,. 

4 

6<l 

A. 

n 

17 

a. 

S 

9>. 

It 

^7 

i:. 

.1- 

17 

f^l 

ni 

-1 

;i. 

0« 

m. 

Si 

il. 

a 

SH 

f. 

J. 

s 

t>i 

.1 . 

It 

Oi 

it. 

14 

n. 

16 

S9 

: 

1!) 

Ill- 

ai 

«.< 

.1 

5 

;t. 

li 

a: 

ft. 

S 

». 

7 

at.' 

it. 

11 

il. 

*■ 

r.4 

ill. 

27 

ra. 

a. 

18 

Dl. 

3'» 

:i\ 

n. 

a 

^. 

3 

f.> 

!<•■ 

a. 

IH 

n. 

10 

n. 

18 

:c 

It. 

2-J 

m. 

1 

1*' 

n. 

S 

it. 

4 

Si 

«• 

4 

1 «. 

ii 

1 

1- 

O.S.  meam  oUttyhf  N- imo  t^. 

Hatinf!  the  eolden  numlMr,  and  the  dominical  letter, 
fr  d  ont  the  golden  number  in  tbe  leeond  or  third  column, 
:m6id  iig  ti4  old  style  or  new  style  la  meant;  and  look 

dowsi  tlic  tirst  column  until  the  nfxt  occurrence  of  tho 
d'tminieal  letter  comes.  Eiwter  day  in  opposite.  Thus  the 
golden  noml>er  beiuu  13  mid  the  dominical  letter  F.  Kasier 
day  is  Match  31  in  the  old  style,  April  7  in  the  new 
atyle. 

Example  1.— "Wbat  vaa  Baatet  da;  a.d.  1688  (old 
style)? 

The  dominieal  Mtm  are  A  O.  Take  the  saeond,  G. 
1688 
1 

rem.  17  the  golden  iuimber. 

Oiijwite  to  I",  under  O.  S.,  coracs  April  9  A,  and  the 
next  G  ulndi  oeevirs  ta  opfieaile  to  April  IS,  which  was 
iherefurc  Easter  day. 

E.vawplc  2.— When  trQl  liaater  day  Ml,  A.n.  1841  ? 

The  dominical  toiler  it  C. 

1841 



]!»)1842<96 

rem.  1 8  the  golden  number. 

Onpoaite  to  1B»  under  N.S,  w  April  C  E,  and  the 
next 'C  la  oppoilte  to  AprB  II,  whieh  U  therefore  Ea?l.  r 

**!rhe  foUowinsj  table  rivm  Salter  day  fbr  ewry  year  from 
1800  to  lluis  in  is::)  Batter  day  ia  April  13 fa- 13): 

in  1973  It  is  April  2v!  (a.  -"i). 


EASTER  ISLAND,  an  inland  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ibe 

Ptieiflo  Occni;.  w-')iv  than  2000  miles  distant  from  ihecoosf 
of  South  Auu  ru  ii,  is  !,ituutcd  Wtween  75°  5' and  75"  I  -'' 
S.  lat..  and  between  Jt  'r  ami  ilirW.  long,  li  is  about 
thirlv  or  forty  mill's  in  c.n  nit,  a  stutj  and  liilly  sur- 
faee,  ar.d  an  ir.in-boinid  ••liore,  'l"ln'  hills  appear  to  risit 
to  the  heii;lit  01  1200  feet,  according  to  Beechey.  At  the 
southernmost  extremity  of  the  ialnnd  ia  an  extinct  volcano. 
Lava  !!«ciiis  to  form  the  principal  component  of  the  hilN. 
which  ri«e  gradually  and  are  covered  with  grass.  The  island 
haa  no  lafii  andionge,  no  wood  for  fori,  no  flreah  water,  and 
no  domestic  animals,  except  a  few  IbwU.  Hie  inhabitanta 
live  on  yam^;,  potatoes,  ana  supar-cane.  In  phy.'*iofifnoniy. 
languat^u.  uud  inanikCDi,  they  resemble  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other  grou))->  of  islands  l>niir  Cirtlu-r  wi-^f.  15iit  it  is 
remarkable,  that  i.n  tins  island  are  l".u;nil  a  rninil»cr  orcol<>»- 
sal  statues,  some  iM  uhieli  are  fit';i-en  or  i-\in  eighteen  foot 
high;  tlicy  stand  on  plallbnu.s,  which  ha\o  been  made  with 
n  eonaideroble  degree  of  art.  Some  conjecture  that  tliese 
monuments  have  been  erected  by  a  nation  more  numerous 
than  its  piesent  inhabitants.  Cook  estimated  the  populalioit 
at  600  or  701 ;  but  L»  Fcronae  thou^t  that  it  ameimted  (e 
20oo.andBeeehevtol230.  (Gbek,InPeroaMkandBeeehe]tO 

EAVES.  [H'ouH.] 

EBB  ri'im^«) 

EBKL.  .U»HN  GOITFRIED,  an  estecme<l  writer  on 
&tatislu-2.  and  ^eolosy,  born  at  l"r,incfort  on  the  Oder. 
October  G.  1"64:  died  at  Znricli,  l^'MK  A ftcr  eoiiijdet iiii; 
his  !»tiidies  and  taking  hi»  degree  as  doctor  ut  medicine,  Ito 
went  to  France,  and  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Abb^  Sicyc!<.  In  I8I1I  he  went  to  Switserlnnd,  and 
resided  cliiellv  at  Ziirich.  lie  travelled  throvgh  Switzer- 
land ia  all  diieetions,  and  published  some  very  valuable 
works  on  the  natuml  history  and  staliaties  of  the  eountry. 
Tlio  most  popular  is  his  '  Guide  to  Travellers  in  Switx«r- 
1,-ind.'  In  his  description  of  tho  mountaineers  of  SwiWer- 
latid,  he  draws  an  inlerestniK  pii  (nre  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Appcnzcl  and  Glanis.  IIis  work  on  the  ecology  of  ihe 
Alps  touches  also  on  the  structure  ol  the  slobe  m  general, 
nnd  (ontain*  vohiable  infurmation  on  liie  geognostical 
relation-  of  the  All).-. 

EB£LING,  CUKISTOPIIER  DANIEL,  bom  1741,  at 
GarmfBien  in  Bildorlieim :  died  in  1 81 7.  He  etttdied  thee* 

lovy  nt  Guttlngcn,  and  nctjuired  great  knowledge  of  the 
orientnl  langnnges,  especially  the  Arabic,  and  waatnoronj;hly 

uxiuaniied  not  only  wi'h  ihi-  «  la»sical  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rune,  but  also  w  il:  that  of  modem  Europe,  particu- 
l.irlv  Kn<.'lanrl,  He  |.nl'b-lu-d  uiiinernns  translations,  &e., 
but  his  chat  work  ij>  liis  '  Gi'ographv  and  History  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America.'  7  \ols.  s\o..  wl.uh  \\as 
justly  consiilered  as  a  masterpiecf,  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
still  more  in  America  if -elf.  He  was  chosen  a  member 
f  f  alnx.st  oil  tbe  learned  aocielies  of  the  couulr)',  andihe 
(  I  ii-r,  ss  TOted  htm  public  thanks  for  liis  lerTKes.  That 
part  of  bis  library  «  hidi  rdaled  to  Amenca,  constttniK  of 
1  3900  volumes,  was  pitrchaflod  after  bia  death  by  If.  Israel 
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TiuMvdino,  a  frioivl  of  loarniiiLr.  al  Biislon,  and  presented  to 
ll;u  \  Jul  colle>;c.  Kholing  wus  for  tlnrty  years  professor  of 
U'Mory  and  of  the  (.lu  ck  laiifruace  in  tlie  gymnasium  at 
Hamburg.  His  iiiduhtry  wdi  t-xtraoidinary.  Besides  the 
duties  of  bis  proCeuonhip  and  the  composition  of  his 
chwf  work,  he  was  for  above  twenty  years  keeper  of  the 
public  library  of  the  city,  into  which  he  introduced  order 
and  judicious  arrangement,  and  composed  a  catalogue,  which 
v  ns  unirli  wniiled.  He  besides  r  i,nti  ilnitcd  largely  to  nu- 
riK-riius  luTuxlicals.    He  wns  ol  a  friendly,  cheerful, 

and  miimhI  di^pusiiion  ;  and  we  miisl  admire  the  wonderful 
pntieiue  and  equanimity  with  which  he  bore  for  thirty  ycm-s 
a  hardness  of  hearing,  which  grednaHy  toereaaed  to  almost 
total  deafness,  so  that  a  loud  voice  was  scarcely  peroeptible 
to  hiiu  even  with  the  aid  of  an  ear-trumpet 

£B£N A'CBiB,  a  natural  order  of  monopetaloai  caofniB 
with  the  fblloviniir  essential  character Flowers  either  with 
«opnia!c  sfxrs,  nr  ncrasionaily  hcrmaphrnditr.  Calyx  per- 
lii&iieiii,  \uih  fiuin  ihrei-  to  six  divisuins.  (Jorolla  mouopcta- 
liMis,  re'ililar,  <if  a  iIik  k  leatiiury  texture,  usually  downy  on 
the  outside,  wilij  the  tame  number  of  divisions  as  the  calyx. 
Stamens  twice  or  four  times  as  numerous  ns  tlic  lobes  of 
the  corolla,  adhering  to  its  tube,  and  usually  in  two  rows ; 
sometimes  adhering  in  {airs.  Stykii  several.  Fruit  lleshy, 
su]ierinr,  witli  only  one  pendulous  seed  in  each  cell.  Em- 
bryo lying  in  much  albunon,  with  large  leafy  eotyleitons 
and  a  long  taper  radicle.  The  species  consist  entirely  of 
bushes  or  trees,  some  of  which  are  of  large  size ;  their  leaves 
ure  alternate,  with  no  stij)ule»,  and  generally  leathery  and 
shininK.  Dioi^pynis  Kbcnus,  and  some  others,  yield  the 
valu.ilile  timber  called  ebony.  Tiie  fruit  of  Diospv  rus  Kiiki 
is  about  as  large  a»  nn  apricot,  and  is  dried  as  a  sweetmeat 
the  Chinese.  of  the  plants  of  this  order  are  tro- 

pical ;  of  the  Sew  found  beyond  the  tnpies,  Dioipynis  Lotus 
inhabits  Aftiea  and  Sirttwrlui^  ua  D.  Vuiiniaii%  the 
United  States. 


8.  IIm  eal}S  and  orarjr  \  i.  a  MCtloii  ol  a  rip*  IVuit,  thoirlitg  Mm  aredi. 

EBERSBACH,  the  largest  villsge  m  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  is  situated  in  the  eastciii  )iai  t  of  tbut  kingd  nn,  and 
in  the  circle  of  the  Land,  a  subdnisioii  of  the  proMiice  of 
I.u-alia,  in  d' N.  bit,  anrl  11'  3H' K.  long.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  Imcn  manufacture  of  Sa.\oiiy,  is  divided  into 
Upi'er  and  Lower  Ebersbach,  has  two  churches,  three 
seuools,  and  about  7<io  houses,  with  upwards  of  dOOO  in- 
habitants. There  are  more  than  2000  looms  In  aetirity. 
It  lies  about  nine  mUas  north-west  of  Zittau. 

EBI0N1TE8.  a  sect  of  CIiftoliaK  Jews,  which  existed  in 
Palestine  and  other  parts  of  theRastIn  tbe  first  and  hciond 
centuries  of  our  a  ia.  J^ikc  tlie  Nazarenes,  with  w  bom  tbcy 
iiave  been  often  coiifuunded,  tbcv  continued  to  ob>erve  the 
precepts  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law;  they  kept  both 
the  Sabbatli  and  the  Sunday,  made  their  ablutions,  used 
unleavened  bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  and 
moreover,  abstained  from  eating  licsh.  Still  they  do  not 
aeem  to  have  formed  a  distinct  sect  till  after  the  socond  da- 
stnietion  of  Jonisalam  by  Hadriati,  «lMn  tlMjr  haeaaw 
lapanttadftam  tbo  mt  of  tba  dmi^  bf  tknr  ai«iiiM  h 


well  as  by  thoir  exterrial  practices.  Origen,  Epiphanius. 
EusebiuB,  and  other  early  fathers,  distinguish  two  sorts  of 
Ebionilcs,  namely,  those  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  asserting  that  he  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Maiy. 
thouah  endowed  with  ftpnphatie  gift,  and  those  who  main- 
tahied  that  he  was  bom  of  a  vil^n.  bat  denied  his  pre* 
existence  as  God.  The  Ebionites  in  general  acknowledged 
only  one  gospel,  namely,  the  Hebrew  one,  which  goes  by 
the  tiainc  of  St,  Matthew,  and  that  one  mutilate*!.  Tbcy 
discarded  tlu;  .Acts  of  the  Aiiostles,  and  especially  tlio 
Ejiiatles  of  St.  I'dul,  wiioin  tlie\  eoiiMcliTed  as  an  apostate 
from  the  old  law.  They  had  several  apocryphal  books; 
among  others,  a  life  of  St.  Peter.  The  earlier  Ebionites 
lived  a  regular  life,  and  many  of  them  observed  celibacy, 
wMeh  tfiey  held  in  great  esteem.  The  later  Ebionilaa 
booUM  much  more  lax  in  their  morals.  The  name  of 
Bbfonites  is  said  by  Eusebius,  Ongcn,  and  Irenmns  to 
be  deriNcd  fnm  a  HiIti-w  word  d"  ( on  tempt,  meanincj 
'  poor  low  pc  r,il<>,"  wliii  h  the  Jews  applied  to  those  of  tbeir 
co»mtrvnieH  «lin  lusd  eitibraccd  Christianity.  Others  have 
derived  it  Iroiu  a  plitlosonher  of  the  name  of  Ebion,  whose 
existence  however  is  douutful.  Epiphanius  speaks  at  length 
of  the  Ebionites,  but  bo  confounds  them  with  other  sects, 
and  his  account  cannot  be  tnistcd.  (Moshcim.  lusHtuttt 
of  Kcctei,  Hittory,  with  iiollet  by  Dr.  Uuidocbi  Neander» 
kirrhengetehichtf.) 

EBOK.  is  the  name  givan  in  the  Wc^t  Indies  l.>  the 
blacks  inijiortod  from  the  coasts  of  the  Bi<;bt  of  Bouiii,  as 
(li-tii'.rt  from  the  nnii^c.s  of  the  Gold  Coa!>l  aiul  other  parts 
of  Africa.  'In  their  complexion  tbcy  are  inuili  )eliowcr 
than  the  (Sold  Coast  and  AVhidah  Negroes;  but  it  is  a 
sickly  hue,  and  their  eyes  appear  as  if  suffused  with  bile, 
even  while  in  ijcrfcct  health.  Tha  ooafmnation  of  the  face 
in  a  great  muoiity  of  them  wry  mucii  raaemUes  that  of 
the  baboon.'  (KAmti^*  Hirtoryt^theWt^  In^n.'^  The 
Ebocs  are  subject  to  great  despondency  and  depression  of 
spirits,  which  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  frank  and 
fearless  temper  of  the  Koromantvns,  or  Gold  Coast  Negroes. 
When  the  slave  trade  was  still  in  vigour,  the  distinction 
between  these  two  ra'^cs  was  iiiueh  attended  to  by  the 
planters,  who  treated  the  £b(x>s  with  greater  indul^nce,  in 
Older  to  prerant  their  committing  suicide,  to  which  tliey 
were  very  prone.  The  Eboes  pnctised  cirettmeuioa  and 
worshipped  the  guana.  They  were  sud  to  be  cannibala  in 
their  native  country. 

EBONY  is  well  known  as  a  hard  black-coloured  wood, 
brought  from  the  hot  parts  of  the  world.  The  Greek  r.ame 
is  ^'■benos  (lienor),  from  which  the  Latin  cbenus,  and  our 
word  eboTiy  base  been  immediately  deri\cd.  It  is  first 
mentioned  by  Ezckiel,  .xxvii.  !.'>,  but  in  the  plural,  hob- 
nem,  where  the  men  of  Dodan  arc  described  as  bringing  ta 
Tyre  horns  of  ivoiy  and  ebony.  Tlie  Persian  namcb  unooib 
is  that  by  which  it  is  commonly  known  all  'over  India;  it 
is  Mobable,  tfaer^irak  that  the  name,  like  the  wood  itself, 
han  an  Eastern  origin.  From  its  hardness,  durability,  sus- 
ceptibility of  a  fine  polish,  and  colour,  which  lias  ulniost 
become  another  name  for  blarkncs.«,  ebony  has  always 
been  in  high  estimation,  and  in  the  present  day  is  much 
used  for  mosaic  work  nml  ornamental  iulayinsfs,  though 
cheoper  woods  dyed  black  arc  frequently  substituted. 

Herodotus  (iii.  97)  mentions  ebony  as  part  of  the  presents 
briHight  in  considerable  quantitiea  to  the  king  of  Persia  by 
the  people  of  Ethiopia.  DioBGnridaadesorifaet  itso  kinds,  one 
Ethiopian,  which  was  considered  the  bMt,  and  the  other  In- 
dian, which  was  intermixed  with  whitish  stripes  and  spotted ; 
and  hence  commentators  have  disputed  whether  there  were 
one  or  two  kinds  of  ebony.  But  the  fact  is  that  several  trct  s 
yield  this  kind  of  wood,  and  all  belong  to  the  ^-nus  Diospy ruf. 
Owing  to  the  known  geographical  distribution  of  this  gonus, 
tlie  aniients  must  have  derived  tbeir  ebony  either  from  the 
peninsula  of  India  and  the  island  of  Ceylon  or  by  the  coast- 
ing trade  from  Madagasciar ;  finr  no  species  of  Diospyms  lias 
yet  been  diseerered  by  botanists  in  tnokupiier  parts  of  Egypt 
or  in  Abyssinia,  though  it  is  not  improbable  llint  some  may 
be  found,  as  the  climate  is  well  suited  to  their  existence. 

The  genus  Diospyros  (from  dios  and  pui-os,  which  may 
be  translated  celestial  biod)  has  been  so  named  from  some 
of  its  species  affurdins  edible  fruit  Tbey  all  form  laivo 
trees,  with  alternate,  thick,  often  coriaceous  loaves.  The 
Howeri  are  nsually  single  and  axillary,  the  male  and  female 
flowers  seporate  or  united.  Calyx  and  corolla  ftmiHaMI; 
laidy  HvoHdeft  fitamimoflcii  eight,  but  i-ary  ing  ia  dMto—t 
•(•MM.  Ciaiawipaiiw-»dlaii<igj»caMadi  acU»  mMi 
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BtlMbmenl  si^tmr.  StylM  three  or  fuiir,  tm-ly  ftvo,  or 
one,  and  varioailf  divided.  Bfrrry  from  ono  to  t w  ^  1  \  l  scctlud. 
0^011  cigl.l-s.A-dcd.  Embrvi")  iiivfr-e.  iunl  l'uriii>lR-il  with  ol- 
bume;i.  Mule  flower  frt'iniouilv  niili  t\Mri  authers.  The 
spocicR  are  foiiml  <  in  Uu-  troiucal  piirts  both  of  Asia 

and  Amei  K-a,  as  ui  iho  Malayan  arctiipc-lugo  anil  |)cninaula, 
and  in  almost  everv-  part  of  India.  One  ftpocics  extends 
MHithwuds  to  New  Holland :  ono.  D.  Lotus,  to  SwitwrUnd, 
Aiid  IX  Virginiana  into  the  United  Stale*  of  Amerim. 
Aa  tome  vn  Mmorkalile  for  the  wood  whioh  they  nfford, 
and  othen  on  aoeount  of  ttwir  Anf t.  it  b  naaasuiry  only  to 
notice  a  few  of  each,  tliongll  fbe  whoto  raqitir*  Um  kbours 
ofn  inunugraphist. 

DiospvMs  Ebctiii'i.  Ihe  true  ebony,  mid  that  which  is 
lonoidort'd  to  be  of  tlie  best  quality,  L*  a  large  trw,  a  native 
<>fllicJl.iunM\is,  Ceylon,  and  apparently  also  of  Mada{!a»car : 
for  D.  lanceolaia,  Poir.,  collected  by  Conimerson  in  that  inland, 
is  eonsidered  the  same.   The  leaves  are  very  smootli,  short, 

Clioled,  alternate,  bifarious,  oblong  in  ahaM  the  buds  %-ery 
try ;  nmlo  flowers  sub-raeemed,  with  moout  tmnty  an- 
them, the  bennapiirodite  solitary,  octandrous.  Larc;e 
quantities  of  the  enony  of  this  species  have  been  sometimes 
iiupfirtcil  iiifi.  Europe. 

D  I'lbcuiistLT,  This  is  aU<^  .'I  ue^  of  considerable  nag- 
iiitmlc,  a  native  of  C<  vli>:i,  <)f'  \\hi(li  tlio  liM\e8  are  coria- 
ccituh  an<i  smooth  on  both  sidt»,  and  tho  buds  smooth. 

D.  reticulata  (Tf,>elaria,  Poir.)  is  another  elevated  tree,  a 
native  of  the  Maunruis,  of  which  the  heart-wood  forms  cbonv. 

D.  mclanitxylon.  de4cribed  and  figurcil  by  Rumph,  iii., 
p.  1-9.  CurutQ.'  Plants,  1  to  40,  by  Dr.  Roxbui^li,  k  the 
ebony  tiree  of  the  Oonnnandel  coast.  It  b  found  on  the 
moimtaint  of  tiiat  coast  a^^  well  as  of  Malabar,  and  in  C.  ylon. 
It  grows  to  be  very  large,  particularly  the  mal«  tiec,  of 
which  the  wood  is  al-  >  in  .  t  esteerat'il.  The  leaves,  which 
are  sub-opposite,  ov&l,  ohlonir.  ohtiiso  and  villous,  are 
<!.  <  'In  I  1,  in  the  cold  season,  the  u>:w  i  ncs  appearing  with 
ihc  il<w(  1  s  in  April  and  May  ;  as  iu  other  species,  it  is  only 
I  hi  ccntr.'  of  lai  .,'c  Ircci  that  is  black  and  valuable,  and  this 
varies  in  quantity  according  to  the  age  of  the  tree.  The 
outude  wood,  which  is  white  and  sofi,  time  and  insects  soon 
destrinr.  leaving  the  bhwiL  untouched.  The  ripe  IVuit  i» 
«*ten  Vtbe  natirea,  thon^  lather  astringent,  as  it  also  the 
bark.  I>.  tomontosa  and  Rojflei  we  other  Indian  iqpecies 
which  yield  ebony. 

Several  species  of  tho  cjoinis  hc  ir  fruit,  which,  though 
rlammy  and  sub-astrins^nt,  is  eattni  \>\  the  natives  of  the 
(  i.untnei  when-  the  trees  are  indigi-uoii>.  Wo  need  nanu' 
only  ihu  iao»t  celebrated,  as  D.  Lotus,  a  native  of  Africa, 
aud  now  common  in  the  auutli  of  Europe,  which  bears  a 
tinall  yellow  sweetish  fruit  about  thu  siie  of  a  chbrry,  and 
wl;ich  has  by  some  been  supposed  to  be  the  famont  Lotus 
of  the  Lotophafi :  but  this  is  nore  iikolj  to  lutve  been  the 
jujube;  called  bv  botai^  Smhna  Lotu*. 

Diospyros  Kaki  is  celebrateil  iu  China  unil  .Tapan:  spe- 
cimens uitroduced  into  thoBotanir  riarden  of  Calcutta  were 
found  to  be  idontic;U  with  others  frotn  Nepal.  The  fVuit  is 
described  by  Dr.  Ru.Kburt^li  as  being  tolerably  pleasant.  It 
is  estecnierl  in  China,  where  it  attains  tho  si/i-  of  an  orange, 
and  is  fi  cq\icntly  sent  to  Europe  in  a  dried  state,  and  called 
the  date  j  luiii  of  China,  and  also  kcg-ftg  of  Japan. 

D.  dt»color  of  the  PbiUppine  Islands  also  bean  a  firuit 
which  is  esteemed,  and  eailedMabcilo. 

D*  Virginiana.  the  F^mmon  tree,  is  indigenous  in 
Nortb  America,  cspoeiany  in  the  middle  and  southern  of 
the  United  States,  where  it  atfai;i-.  a  height  of  '-.xly  feet, 
but  it  docs  not  flourish  beyond  the  42"  of  N.  laiiiude. 

fn:it  wliilc  ^recn  I'i  <'\f  <'>sivcly  astringent,  hut  wlicn 
lipe,  and  especially  after  it  has  been  touched  by  tho  frost,  it 
is  sweet  ana  palatable.  The  ticshy  part  separated  fVom  the 
seeds  is  made  into  cakes,  which  arc  dried  and  preserved.  A 
kind  of  cider  has  also  been  mailu  from  this  fruit,  and  a 
apirituoua  liquor  diatilled  from  its  fermented  infusion. 

D.  glntinooa  abo  aflbrds  aftnft  which,  though  edible,  is 
far  from  palatable,  but  more  valuahle  as  an  article  of  <  "Hi- 
mcrce.  The  tree  i*  middle  sized,  a  native  of  tho  moi^t  val- 
leys ainoii</;st  tlic  mountains  of  the  Circars,  and  all  along 
the  foot  of  ihu  Himala>a  to  30'  N.  latitude.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  first  nicntionwl  what  is  well  known  throughout 
Bengal,  that  the  astringent  viscid  mucus  of  the  fruit  is  used 
for  paying  the  bottoms  of  Iwats.  Tho  unripe  fruit  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  tannin,  and  its  infusion  is  employed  to 
»tucp  fisninff-iiets  in  to  make  them  moro  durable. 
EBRO,  Ufi'RUS,  a  rirer  of  Spain,  which  riaea  Hear 


R.<iMO«n  in  Old  Castile,  at  the  loot  of  tl:c  Astnrian  moun- 
tiiins,  IJkjwjs  ia  an  cast-south-cii»t  dire<^tion,  an<l  crosses  iho 
north  part  of  Old  Castile.  Afterwards,  on  reachini;  the 
frontiers  of  Biscay,  it  inclines  more  to  the  south-east,  and 
marks  tho  boundary  between  Biacav  and  Navarra  on  its 
left  and  Castile  on  its  right  banlt.  paaws  bj  Miranda  and 
Logrono,  then  enters  Navarra,  and  diTidas  the  districts  of 
Tudela  and  Cascanle  from  the  rest  of  that  province.  It 
then  enten  Aragon,  which  it  divides  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  one  to  the  norlh-ctist  and  the  other  to  thesouih-wt-st 
of  its  course,  (lows  bv  Zanit^oza  and  Meiiuinenza,  and  below 
the  latter  town  eriicr-i  fatal -um,  v^hcu  it  assumes  a  south* 
south-tust  direct iiju,  and  pas-ses  by  Tortosa,  below  which 
it  enters  tlie  -^ea  hy  two  branches,  the  southernmost  of  which 
form*  the  port  of  Alfaques.  [Cataloma.]  The  whole  course 
lit  the  Ebro,  with  its  numerous  windings,  is  rather  more 
than  400  miles.  The  valley  of  tlte  Bbro.  lying  between  tile 
great  Pyrenean  chain  and  the  highlands  of  Castile,  fornu  a 
natural  dtviaion  between  the  northern  provinces  ol  Spain 
and  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  course  of  the  Ebio 
has  therefore  been  often  assumed  as  aniditar\  line  in  the 
wars  of  that  t  ouniiy.  Previous  to  the  see md  I'lime  war,  it 
ibrmed  the  hue  of  deuiareaiion  liotwcen  iho  ti'imiuions  of 
Cartha^  and  those  of  liome.  it  utierwnrtls  formed  the 
boundary  betweca  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne  aiul  his 
successors  and  those  of  the  Moors.  Tlic  Frenrh  in  their 
Spanish  wars  have  repeatedly  purposed  lo  make  tlie  Ebro 
the  boundary  between  France  and  Spain.  TheEblO  bl^ins 
to  be  navigable  for  boats  at  Tudela  in  Navarra,  but  the 
navigation  is  often  impeded  by  rapids  and  shoals.  To  avoid 
these,  tho  imperial  canal  has  been  eonstructed.  which  begins 
at  Fontellcs  nearTudela.  and  niiniini;  narullcl  to  and  south 
of  the  river,  rejoins  it  six  miles  hel  iw  XaniLroza.  It  was  in- 
tended to  carrj'  it  as  far  as  Ti  ito^a.  i  AuAtiON.] 

The  Ebro  re€ei^  e-,  nauicrous  alllueuls  ftoui  the  Pyrenean 
chain,  the  priiu  ipa!  of  which  arc  as  ftiUows.  Tlie  Aragun, 
which  rises  in  the  mountuins  of  Navarra  atid  enters  tho 
Ebro  near  Hibgro.  The  GuUego,  from  the  mountains  of  Jiaa 
in  Aragon,  enters  the  Ebro  neadveppesile  Zai^oia.  The 
Scgre,  swelled  by  its  nuuierous  amnenta,  the  ^Ineo,  the 
NogaemPalhnesa,Noguera  Kibagorza,  and  others,  draining 
avast  tract  of  eoantry  ooth  in  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  outers 
the  Ebro  below  Mequinenza  on  the  borders  of  the  two 
provinces.  On  its  right  bank  the  Ebro  receives,  above 
/aratjoza,  the  .lalon,  joined  by  the  Jiloca,  coming  from  the 
centrul  highlands  between  Aragon  and  Castilo.  Tltc 
Guadahijie,  whiidi  couus  friini  the  mountains  of  Tscuel  10 
S.  Aragon,  enters  the  Ebro  above  Uequinenxa. 

EBULLITION.  [Boium  op  Fftvioe.] 

EBURNA.  [Entomostomata.] 

ECBATANA  {'E*^drava),  theantient  capital  of  Media, 
founded  hf  Deioees  <Herod.  i.  98).  Tlie  genuine  uriho- 
graphy  of  the  word  appears  to  be  Agb&tana  {'Ayytarava : 
*ee  Steph.  Byzant.  v.  Ayjiaraya),  as  it  is  now  written  iu 
the  text  of  Herudotus,  and,  as  we  are  informed  by  Stepha- 
nus,  It  was  written  by  Ctesias.  It  aje,iears  in  the  '  Itine- 
rary' of  Isidore  of  (  harax  under  the  tonn  of  Apobataiiu. 
There  was  a  city  of  the  same  name  in  Syria,  of  uiicvriiiin 
position  (Hcnid.  ni.  Gl),  where  Caiabyses  died.  [(.'AMnvsKs.] 

Ecbatana  was  situated,  according  to  the  te^iim  juy  of  ua- 
tient  writers,  in  a  phiin  at  tho  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain 
ealled  Orontes.  Herodotu*,  who  had  probably  seen  the 
place,  des<iribcs  it  m  built  on  a  conical  kind  of  hill,  and 
conitisting  of  seven  circular  inclosurcs  or  walls,  one  within 
another,  e.ieh  wall  being  higher  tfum  thai  whieli  bL,r- 
roundcd  it,  and  the  innermost  wall,  which  sunouuded  tho 
palace,  of  course  the  highest  of  all.  Kebalana  hiUig  u 
nigh  an<l  niouuiainnus  cuuntrj',  waa  a  fiivourito  rc!>idence 
of  the  I'ersi.ui  Ut'igs  during  sammsir,  when  the  heat  at 
Susa  was  almost  insupportable. 

Haniadan,  which  is  on  or  near  tlte  site  of  Ecbatana,  is 
near  tho  poiaUel  of  N.  lat  and  in  48°  £.  long.,  in  a 
low  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Elwnnd.  Elwund  bolongs 
to  that  mountain-chain  which  forms  the  last  stej)  iu  the 
ascent  ^m  the  lowlands  of  Irak  Arabi  to  the  hii^h  tableland 
of  Iran.  [Asia,  p.  470.1  '  Durin;;  ei^,'iit  ni onthi  in  the  )oar 
the  climate  of  Hamadan  is  delightful;  but  iu  winter  the 
cold  is  excessive,  and  fuel  with  difficulty  procured.  Tln' 
plain  is  interscctetl  by  innumerable  little  streams,  covcied 
with  gardens  and  villages,  and  the  vegetation  is  the  most 
liixuri  Ills  I  ever  beheld,'  (Kinncir  s  Perria,  p.  1J6.)  Kiii- 
ne:r  says  that  the  summit  of  Elwund  i»  tipped  with  con- 
tinual snow,  and  aeldon  obaovad  biy  clouda.  Hamai^lan 
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IiM  a  l»r^  manufacturo  of  leather,  and  aUo  a  considerable 
trade,  u^vlng  to  its  position  on  (he  high  road  from  Bagdad 
to  Tvhnui  and  lapiUwi.  According  to  Kiiuieir«  it  1ms 
•bout  10,000  inbaliitant}.  [Aha.  pp.  469>  470.1 

Tlie  site  of  Ecliatana  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute;  but 
the  di<iputo  has  ari-scn  solely  because  those  who  liave  dia- 
i  ii>7if<l  lh(!  (jiu-Ntidii  i-ither  aiil  irit  kuuw  tlx-  f\idcnee  on 
which  the  quehlitui  mu?.t  br  decided,  ur  lUJ  uul  undcrstund 
it  The  routo  of  c«iiium  ici!  between  the  low  cuiiulry  ni  the 
neighbourhood  i  f  the  aiitient  Seleuceia  and  the  modem 
Dagdad  and  the  high  table  land  of  Iran,  is  determined  by 
the  physical  character  of  the  country,  und  hM  continued 
the  same  ftomthe  earliest  recorded  history  of  thoac  coun- 
tri«»  to  the  ]ii«ient  day.  The  plMw  marked  in  tbe '  Iti* 
tiennr*  of  Isidore  na  lying  between  Seleuceia  and  Bcbatana 
njo  the  places  indicated  by  modern  f  r.i\ i  lli  rs  a»  lyiiifr  on 
the  route  between  Bagdad  and  IIoiuadMi.  Thii  question 
is  fully  diseuteed  in  tM  4th  Noi>  of  the  '  JouiMl  of  Edu- 
ca)  bn.' 

For  I'uitlior  references  as  to        lii-tury  of  Ecbalana,  in  \ 
uddtttoii  to  tho«e  given  in  the  '  Journal  of  Education,'  the 
reader  may  consult  BUhr'-i  '  CiLsia*,'  i>.  Ks  ;  the  note  on 
Q.  Curtiu<(,  r.  c.  (*,  cd.  Piti^cii:*.  1709;  atul  Weweling's 
UOtO  on  Her^Ml.  i.  'jn. 

ECCLESIASTES.  or  THE  PREACHER,  a  canonical 
liook  of  the  Old  Teitament,  placed  after  the  Proverbs  and 
before  the  Song  of  Solomon.  The  English  (ille  is  adopted 
frotn  that  in  the  Greek  SepluaKint  ('l-;cKXfjfrifl<rT()e,  Ercle- 
xia^les),  which  is  a  tian^l  iiiDii  n!  Ilu-  Hebrew  tide  /)7rTp. 
ChrJtf/^lh,  Ihnt  i«,  niK'  \\\\i>  calU  tn^eihcr  or  calls  out  to 
an  a---i  iiM  v  -  a  i^nli'.;c  '1>  i-;,u:iuT.  A  review  of  the  various 
lenrnod  interpretations  of  tins  term  is  (;ivcn  in  Mr.  Hol- 
dcn's  work  on  Bedosiastcs  p.  31.  Widely  difTercnt  opi- 
nion's Inve  >>ofn  cxpres^d  by  many  biblical  critics  ooa- 
coi  nnig  tliL-  author,  date,  and  design  of  this  portioit  of  the 
Uibki.  The  Kev.  O.  Mold«n»  in  the  ptebco  to  his  learned 

*  Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Beclesiastes,*  8m  1822, 
observes  that,  '  In  common  with  most  other  studenis.  hf 
has  felt  much  perplexed  by  tho  many  diiBcuhiea  uf  iJiw 
book  :  iliiit  i.f  all  ilu-  Hebrew  Scriptures  none  present 
greater  obsUcIus  la  the  e.\|io»ilor ;  for  besides  the  obscu- 
rities poiM'sscd  in  common  witli  the  nthers,  it  liti  rume 
peculiar  to  itself;  that,  with  respeet  to  tlu>  nature  of  tho 
author's  argument,  style,  and  design,  the  npinioiH  of  critics 
and  commentators  liavo  diverged  to  incn  dibk-  distances; 
and  their  labours  serre  lather  to  perplex  than  to  assist 
tbe  inquirer.'  The  Bsneial  supposititm  that  Ecelesiastes 
was  written  by  Solonion  is  appreuily  warranted  by  the 
passages  j.,  1,  r2.  16;  ii.,  4-9,  which  designate  the  author 
as  tlH>  son  of  David,  king  of  Israel,  and  the  greatest  pos- 
sessor of  wralih  and  wisdom  in  Jonjsalein.  llowevir,  it 
is  not  only  doubted  by  some  commcnialnrs,  as  Seinler  (Ap- 
ptmitus  in  Vet.  Tetl.,y.  JO^).  that  Suloinnn  is  the  author, 
but  by  many  other  critics  and  divines  of  tlie  greatest  learn- 
ing and  reputation  it  is  declared  to  l>e  a  production  of  the 
age  of  or  subsequent  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  (600  B.C.), 
that  is.  40U  vears  after  Solomon,  who  turned  1000  u.c. : 
Zirkel  and  others  date  it  as  lat«  i$  130  B.C.  (Oiotius.  Pro- 
kgom.  in  EccMaHem;  Hermann  Ton  der  Hardt,  De 
LiAro  Kohetflh ;  Van  der  Palm,  Din.  de  Libra  Eccleti- 
astet ;  Doederlein,  Scholia  in  EccMaslem  ;  Professor 
Dathe,  Xottp  in  Ecclrst<ntfm  ;  Zirkci.  I  'utersurhunist'n  in 
Ea/riiatles ;  and  especially  .lulm,  Intr<xluri.  ad  V.  Ti'Kt.: 
end  Kichhorn,  Eiiilrilinin  m  liat  Allc  Tfst.,  vol.  lu.)  The 
writers  of  the  Talmud  und  Rabbi  Ktmchi  attribute  this 
bxik,  as  well  as  Proverbs  and  tho  Song,  to  King  Hezekiah 
or  the  prophet  Isaiah.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  {Pr^ace  to  Ec- 
eimimtes.  in  his  ed.  of  tho  Bible)  asserts  that  the  tradi- 
tioiiary  notion  entertaiaed  bv  the  Jews  and  nuny  ChristiRn 
divines,  as  Jerome.  Huet,  Michaelis,  &c.,  that  Ecelesiastes 
was  written  by  Bolomon  in  his  old  age,  after  recovering 
ftora  idotatiy  and  senmtality,  U  an  assumption  whicli  never 
has  been  nor  can  be  proved  to  be  true ;  f  >r  since  it  was 

•  when  Solonion  wa*  oW.  that  his  heart  «as  Kirncd  away 
at>er  Dliier  goils  }iy  ii!s  7(i()  \w\es  aii<l  ;j00  edncubiiies'  (1 
AVrtif«,  ii.  3  and  4>,  and  as  lie  dad  uhout  tliu  age  of  sixty, 
the  Kuppositioivof  a  final  period  of  phdosophical  and  pious 
contrition  is  not  warranted  by  probabUity.  'Tlie  languace,' 
sajs  tho  same  divine,  •  puzzles  me  not  a  little;  Chalda- 
isms,  Syriasm^i,  and  Chaldee  words  are  finquent,  and  the 
style  IS  that  of  the  authors  who  lived  at  or  aHer  the  can- 


.f,"  "  "umwr*  wno  iiv«a  at  or  aiier  me  cap- 

tho  dietion  lew,  aoeedingly  obscure,  lw»e,  imconnecteil, 


and  resembling  conversation.  {Pn»ietf.  24.)  The  greatest 
difficid^  ia  exjMunding  this  book  consisu  in  aseeritiniiiB 
tho  proper  nnnciple  of  interpretation;  for  manynaaaagea 
understood  uteralfy  se^m  to  sanetkm  a  belief  in  tne  ihhi- 

existence  of  a  divine  Providence  fii.  II,  *  AU  thinsik 
time  and  chance,  happen  ahke  to  the  righteous  and  tne 
wicketl');  in  aimihilaliviii  i  r  iiialeriali>iri  (iii.  19,  'A  man 
liaih  i!i>  pri^-eiiiim-tiee  over  a  bea^t ;  biiib  die  alike;  and 
the  dead  (  ix.  .<)  have  no  knowledge  and  no  reward") ; 
splenetic  repining  is  apparently  sanctioned  (iv.  3,  "It  is 
more  fortunate  nut  to  be  bom  than  to  be  either  living 
or  dead');  bo  voluptuousness  (ii.  24,  viii,  15,  &c.,  'Man 
hath  no  better  thing  than  to  cat,  to  drinki  and  be  merry'); 
which  is  oontndicted,  (viL  3,)  where  somw  is  said'  to 
bo  better  than  lausfater.    To  clear  the  author  flom  tlie 
imputation  of  tcac'iung  erroneous  and  contradictory  dtn-- 
trines,  and  iiroinoting  sensuality  and  despair,  it  ha.s  been 
suggested  that  the  treatise  is  a  series  of  counter  nto- 
ptisiitioiis,  or  ubjectioiis  and  replies.    With  this  \i.  w  Sir 
Huldeii  has  composed  an  elaborate  parjphra^c  nf  the  ori- 
ginal text,  and  by  qualify  ini^  and  judiciou.<iU  in(>dif)ing  the 
expa>ssions  and  interweaving  many  ingenious  ex|ilana- 
tioni^  has  reduced  the  whole  to  cohms;  iiey.   The  general 
opinion  of  the  commentalofa,  that  ibe  design  of  the  hook 
is  to  inquire  about  tho  anpreme  good*,  and  to  show  that  .t 
consists  in  religious  witdooi,  is  adopted  by  Mr.Ho1deii,with 
the  idea  alo  (fits  ron-.istini;  of  two  divisions:  the  first,  to 
veiMi  lU  uf  chap.  \..  b< mi;  occupied  in  setting  forth  the 
vanity  of  all  the  labours  nud  eiijnymenls  of  human  life,  the 
secftnd  in  eulogizintr  rflii;ii»us  \hiMlom  and  dcsiTibint^  it?* 
naiiiri-  and  etVicK.    Tin'  leai  iied  Des\.'eux,  in  his  '  Philo- 
sophical and  Critical  Essay  on  Ecelesiastes,'  4:0.  1700 
having  colleelcd  and  discussed  many  fanciful  opiuiuns  o{ 
other  expositors  with  regard  to  the  design  of  this  liouk 
suggests  and  maintains  It  to  be  *  to  prove  the  iminortaliiy 
of  tlie  soul  and  a  future  state  of  restitution.'  Dr.  Graves 
adopted  this  opinion  ;  but  Mr.  Holden  rejects  and  refbtes 
it,  remarking  that  '  the  d  x  trine  of  a  fUturc  State  is  left  in 
^rcat  darkness  and  obscirit),  not  only  in  Ecck>iasles,  but 
in  all  the  Hebrew  S(riptnie>,  .11  no  |iassa^e  ol  ulii'h  if 
announced  a.i  a  neees-ary  article  ol~  faith.'    Various liineilul 
conjectures  have  been  offered  in  conimenlMr.;  on  the  figu 
rative  language  of  tho  last  cliaiiter,  descriptive  of  old  ago 
(Sec  Holden,  p.  161.)   In  addition  to  the  works  already 
mentioned,  tlic  following  may  be  found  tueful  for  refer 
cncc: — Greenaw^y's  translation  of  Eccteiiasles;  Hodg 
son's  translation ;  Bishop  Reynolds's  *  Connwnt  on  Bo- 
eleilaates  ;*  Dr.  Wardlaw  s  *  Lectures  on  Ecelesiastes.*  Fa 
numerous  nthcr=.  see  Watfs  '  Bibliiitluia  Brit.' 

ECCLESIA'STICUS,  orTHE  \VIS1X)M  OF  JESUS 
THE  SON  OF  SIKAC,  nn  ap.xnphal  book  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  slated  to  liave  bt-eu  ori^in.illy  «ntten  ill 
Syro  Chaldair,  by  .Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirac,  a  learned  Jew. 
who  travelled  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  130  year*  h,c.  It 
was  translated  into  Grc«k  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria, by  the  grandson  of  the  author,  or  rather  compiler, 
for  it  is  evidently  a  collection  of  fragments,  written  at  dif- 
ferent ttDMS  and  on  various  occasions,  consisting  of  neiy- 
tations  and  proverb*  relating  to  religion,  morals,  and  the 
f;eneral  conduct  of  humun  lite.  But  tliough  it  is  runnife-t 
that  110  methodical  plan  or  amiugement  was  obscrv  e<l  111  tbi 
com  pes  it  ion.  tlie  commentators  remark  that  the  whole  will  ad 
mit  of  dn  isioii  into  three  parts.  The  first  extemlsto  the  end 
of  cliaji.  41,  and  is  occupied  \n  the  eommend.ition  tf  wisdom 
and  the  statement  of  moral  precepts.  The  second  celebrates 
the  virtue!!  of  the  patriarch.-t  and  prophets  of  the  Jews,  and 
extends  to  tho  cnu  of  chapter  49.  The  third  part  is  com* 
prised  in  the  dOth  and  concluding  cliapter,  and  consists  of  a 

Srayer  or  hymn»  exhorting  mankind  to  the  pursuit  of  vris- 
om.  These  meditations  display  much  aeuteness  of  thought, 
with  propriety  of  diction,  and  occasionally  poetical  cltxjuenoe. 
They  closely  resemble  the  numerous  other  oriental  proverbs, 
and  especially  the  collection  attributed  to  Solomon.  In  ll»e 
western  Christian  clmrch  this  Ixiok  was  hik^hly  c<iti»<?me«I : 
the  council  of  Carthage  uuidi;  it  canonical,  us  the  fifth  U>ok 
of  Solomon,  and  tho  council  of  Trent  confirmed  the  de- 
cision. It  was  aJitO  introduced  by  the  early  ProtSStMlS 
reformen  into  the  Utiugy  of  tho  church  of  England. 

Addisoni  hi  tha  tMx  iraiBlMr  «f  the  Spoctotar,  fll)Mrraa» 
that  weft  this  oolketion  iasaed  mtdei  fhe  name  of  Cbn* 
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 ,  0r  OM  of  tlM  auM  of  Graeco,  it  would  be  regarded 

w  om  «r  ^  m<Mt  brinnnit  nosal  trmtiiM  ever  publtDhcd. 
The  opinion  vhich  attributes  it  to  Solomon  it  fUsified  by 
several  allusions  to  the  captivity,  ahowiag  tint  aome  parts 

fit  least  wore  written  under  t!ie  monarchs  of  Babylon 
(c.  47,  kc),  400  jcars  siii)^e<iucnt  to  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
The  Greek  fatlu-rs  frc(|iu  iilU  cite  the  book  of  li(■(■le.■^il\^tl(•lls 
as  t)  'lijffof'  So^ja,  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus;  narafuroi:  Hufla. 
the  Excellent  Wisdom ;  and  ASyot,  the  Rational  Discourse. 
The  Latin  fathers  named  it  Ecclesiosticus,  or  the  Book  of 
Ihc  Church,  from  its  heiii^'  then  appointed  to  be  read  in 
«lturelw8.  A  Sjvwb  and  an  Arabic  version  arc  extant.  The 
f 4itra  tmkm.  whioh  is  supposod  to  be  of  the  first  ceiitiir>  . 
mntaiiis  luimerous  words  adopted  from  the  Onek,  but 
•J  1  tie  I  S  iiiueh  from  the  present  Greek  text  (Eeeleti- 
mticwt,  or  the  Bwk  qf  the  Church,  Viy  Luke  Howard, 
F.R.S,,  1N27;  Dalrymple,  Lord  llaiUs,  JFistlom  qf  Solo- 
trt'iii,  or  K':rtfsiii\liru.\,  17,jj;  SMUta-y,  Comment,  de  Jetu 
,Siracideir  Kcciesktttico,  4lo.,  1792;  Ba-tschnoider.  f^^'  lib. 
Jem  Siracidee  (prolegora.  pp.  10-32),  dates  tbe  oriiriiial 
eompilation  ISO  b.c ;   Homo's  Jntrtyduct.  to  the  BMe, 

BOCREMOCARPUS  SCABKR.  a  dimbmg  Chilian 
half-shnibby  plant  belonjcing  to  the  natural  order  Big- 
iioniaceio,  inhabiting  thiokeLs  and  hedses  in  its  native 
countr)-,  and  scmrabiiug  among  the  bnuieneflof  butbea  and 
small  tree*.  If  has  an  unyular  ciiniainnn-brown  stem,  with 
uule-green  «u.  <  uleTU  liniiiehes;  opposite  pinnated  tri- 
f  jliulate  le;i\e-,  with  obliquely  cordate  8tMTate<l  leallets,  and 
a  teriamal  tendril;  horizontal  racemes  of  tubukr  oratigc- 
searlet  obliquely  ventricosc  flowers,  the  limb  of  whose  corolla 

nontow  and  dve-kibed :  and  remarkable  oval  compressed 
]iod»  covered  all  over  with  short  tubercles,  and  opening  into 
two  tliin  convex  valves,  within  which  is  placed  a  num- 
lH»r  <^  thin  winged  netted  seeds.  It  It  a  handsome  half- 
shrabby  vhint.  which  will  live  in  the  open  air  in  tbe  milder 
parts  of  England.   By  some  it  is  ealled  Oalanpelti  scabra. 

PCIIARD,  LAWREXl  E.    It  is  unknown  when  this 
autljor  was  born;  but  his  tiunslation  of  the  '  Amphitrjo' 
»f   Plautus  \va>  published  in  IGD-J.    He  \v;is  i-ilueated  at 
Caiobridj;e,  and  hav  ing  taken  ortlcrs,  was  jire*eiite<l  ty  a  } 
living  ill  Lmeohishin-.    In  1712  he  be<ame  archdeacon  of' 
Stowe  and  prebendary  of  Lincoln.    His  hUtorical  works 
have  long  ceased  to  be  reud;  but  his  translation  of  Terence  '. 
ia  etill  (rec|uently  purchased  by  indolent  fichoolboy.s  who 
eoold  not  well  buy  a  more  unprofitable  book.  The  chane- 
ton  of  the  ekpnt  and  reflned  Terence  are  made  to  altar 
all  the  vulgansms  and  aeurriltlies  of  tbe  eighteenth  e«n- 

tury :  thus  we  liave  such  cxpres-ious  as  '  the  devil  a  per- 
son,' '  damnable  roguery,'  '  tovjjs'  paradUo,'  constantly  be- 
fore lis.  Sir  Charles  Sedlcy  ba.s  left  a  version  of  Tcreiirc  s 
'  Kuriueh'  siiuewbat  in  llu-  same  .st\le;  but  he  lias  had  lliv 
good  sense  merely  to  lake  the jilot  ut' the  classic,  and  repre- 
sent tlie  characters  as  modern  Koglishmcn ;  whereas  Echard 
tias  committed  the  palpable  absnnU^of  putting  hib  nbaUh  y 
in  the  months  of  Athenian  citizens :  and  to  crown  all,  has 
written  n  most  solf-eoroplacent  preface,  wher^  he  acknow- 
ledgen  he  eould  not  have  followed  his  author  more  closely 
without  dnstroying  his  design  '  of  giving  an  easy  comic 
su  le.*  We  should  not  luue  been  so  pointed  in  our  remarks 
nil  this  worthless  book  had  we  Jiot  been  fully  aware,  that 
\\h\\it  elassiral  studies  form  so  considerable  a  branch  of 
education,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  young 
student  should  not  acquire  those  incoti'_n  u(jus  and  obsurd 
notion*  which  ho  cannot  fail  to  imbibe  from  such  works  a.s 
Eehard's  '  Terence.* 

E'CUEVIN.  tho  name  given  under  th«  old  French  mo- 
nareby  to  tbe  municipal  magistrates  of  varioos  cities  and 
towns.  At  Park  there  were  four  fchevins  and  a  pr&vAt 
de«  marcbands,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  tbe  town 
and  adjacent  territory  ;  in  the  other  towns  there  wits  a 
maire  and  two  or  more  ^chevuis.  In  the  south  of  Franco 
the  same  ofiiccrs  were  called  by  other  names,  stu  li  as  (-on- 
suls  in  Languedoc  and  Daupnin^,  capitouls  at  TouKmse, 
jurats  at  Bonleaux.  The  last  name,  tliat  of  jurats,  is  re 
tained  in  some  of  the  English  municipalities.  They  tried 
minor  suits,  kid  the  loc^  dnties  or  octroi  upon  imperta, 
bnd  the  inspection  of  tlw  cocnmercial  revenues  and  expen- 
ditOTCi.  «s  well  the  superintendence  of  the  streets,  roads, 
Mid  markets,  the  repairs  of  puUte bniUinga,  &c.  Tho  name 
4k!hevins  seems  to  have  been  derived  nom  a(«bini,  a 
IjxWh  word  of  the  middle  a^'e>4.  which  was  used  in  Italy 
under  ths  Longobards,  and  in  France,  Flandcni,  and  other 
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ooontries  under  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  In  HoUand 
tbey  are  called  schepens.  The  scabini  were  the  tiwas- 
son  to  tbe  counts  or  nn>si  dominici,  appoiDlfld  by  the  mo- 
narch to  adminlaicr  a  in  ovinoe  or  district :  end  they  were 

chosen  among  the  local  inhabitants.  Afterwards,  when 
charters  were  given  to  the  communes,  the  municipal  magis- 
trates elected  by  the  bur(5i-s>e-S  assiiincd  al>oth«  RAnM  Of 
.scahiai  or  eelievww.    (Dueanije,  (JlvsMinam.) 

ECHIDNA  (Cuvier),  Tachvglossus  (Illi^'.r\  a  l'luus 
of  Monotremes,  Monotremaia  (GeofTrov),  lUf  ibiMl  itiIk;  of 
the  order  Edentata  (Cuvier's  sixth  order  ■  I  M  unniifeitl 
none  of  which  have  any  incisor  teeth  in  either  jaw. 

'J'lie  peculiar  structure  of  the  group,  consisting  of  Echidna 
and  OrtU^orhj/admi,  will  be  treated  of  undiBr  the  title 

Echidna. 
Dental  formula  0 


Muz£le  elongated,  slender,  terminated  by  a  small  mouth 
furnished  with  an  extensible  toneue.  similar  to  tbut  of 
the  Ant-eaters  and  Pangohns.  A')  Irrl.h.  but  the  palate 
armed  with  many  rows  of  small  spiiHa  tliret  ti  d  backwards. 
Feet  short,  very  robust,  and  formed  for  digyimr,  each  arnicil 
with  five  long  claws.  Tml  very  short.  Body  covertKl  with 
spines  like  that  of  the  hedge-hog.  Stomach  ample  and 
nearly  globular ;  ctacuu  moderate.  Leur  verge  se  termino 
par  quatre  tubeiealee. 

Of  this  curious  genni*  loologistsaN  agreed  that  only  «m 
species  has  been  ^  diwortwd,  thooni  two  haw  been  re- 
corded; vix.  Echidna  Hyttrix  and  Echidna  setosa,  the 
so-called  two  species  beinff  the  same  animal  in  tho  clothing 
of  difierent  seasons,  or  i.>i  different  periods  of  age.  This 
species  is  the  Myniifrrji/m^a  ai  iilfata  and  Pt<rcitpine 
Ant-eater  of  Shu-.v,  Onnthnrliyiirhu^  acu!eatus  of  Home, 
Echidna  ffyt/rix  and  Echidna  tetosa  of  G.  Cuvier,  Echidna 
AuttralienH*  of  Leieon,  AMtfr-Ao^  of  the  eofamisls  at 
Sidney. 

Size,  about  that  of  the  common  hedge-hog.  Spinet 
dirtt-wbite  for  the  greatest  put  of  their  length,  and  black 
•t  weir  extremity.  Bair  of  n  chestnut  eoikrar,  soft  and 
silky,  in  such  abundanoe,  at  a  certain  aeeson,  as  to  half 
cover  tbe  spines,  whilst,  at  another,  the  hair  entirely  dis- 
appears. 

Fbod. — .'\nts,  \\lu<  h  the  animal  cajitures  witli  its  extensile 
tongiie. 

fJalHts. — The  habits  of  the  Echidna  ia  a  ttatt;  of  nature 
are  but  little  known.  It  digs  for  itself  burrows,  wherein  it 
remains  during  the  dry  season,  coming  out  of  the  earth 
only  durine  the  raini>.  It  is  supposed  to  be  ('u|)ahle  of  su)>- 
porting  s  long  alwtinence^  and  has  intervals  of  suspended 
animation  (engourdiiaemons),  which  continue  Ibr  eighty 
hours  at  a  time^  and  reonr  ftaqumtly  when  the  animal  is 
kept  in  confinement  For  protection,  the  animal  is  said  to 
be  able  to  roll  itself  up  liki^  a  eotnnion  lied;_;e-lii>L:. 

Rut,  if  we  know  little  of  the  natural  liabiU  of  the 
iuhidiia,  we  are  indebted  to  Lieutenant  Breton,  Corr. 
Mt-mb.  Zo.j1.  Soc.  for  an  account  of  its  nianners  in  capti- 
vity, and  for  some  ^u'.;l;estions  which  we  hope  will  be  attended 
to  if  this  article  should  meet  tbe  eye  of  any  one  wlio  may 
have  it  in  his  power  to  put  tbcm  in  practice.  If  they 
arc  carefully  foUowod,  wennr  vet  see  this  most  interesting 
quadrupeii  in  the  gardens  ei  tne  Zookgicnl  Society  in  the 
KmnV*  Puk. 

Dent  Breton  had  sn  BeMdna  which  Kved  With  him  for 
some  time  in  New  Holland,  and  survixcd  a  part  of  ;^ 
voyajie  to  England.  The  ammal  was  captured  by  bin-,  uti 
tlu'  Blue  Mountains:  it  is  now  very  iiu'iimmon  in  tha 
colony  of  New  South  Wales.  It  burrowK  readily,  but  ho 
docs  not  know  to  what  depth.  Its  strength  he  considers  as 
exceeding,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  that  of  any  other  quad- 
mped  in  existence. 

Previotis  to  embarkalioa,  Lieutenant  Breton  fed  his 
Echidna  on  ant  eggs  (pupn)  and  milk,  and  when  on  bosiid 
its  diet  consisted  of  egg  chopped  small,  with  Uvsr  and  neat. 
It  drank  much  water.  Its  mode  of  eating  was  tery  curious, 
the  tongue  being  r.  r  1  ;  t  r^i;-  linios  in  the  manner  of  (hat 
of  the  chameleon,  uud  at  oihurii  lu  that  ia  which  a  mowoc 
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iitos  his  spyiltc,  the  tonguo  being  eurved  laterally.  nu>l  thu 
food,  a*  it  were,  »wupl  into  tho  mouth:  there  s-i-i  nicd  1o  lie 
an  adheiive  substanro  on  tho  tonti^uc.  by  wliu  h  tin-  Ituxl 
«a3  drawn  in.  The  animal  iheil  suddenly  off  Cajie  Hutn 
while  the  vcs<cl  was  amidsit  ihu  icti ;  perhaps  in  ounaequencu 
of  ihc  cold,  but  not  improbably  on  accouu  of  tlM  «fgp  With 
which  it  vaa  fed  boing  Mtninelv  batL 

Lieatenant  Breton  eoDeun  witli  MM.  Qoov  and  Gtimard 
m  thinking  that  than  would  be  little  ditlicuitjr  in  bringing 
the  EeJadna  to  Europe,  and  the  following  plan  ia  suggcatcil 
by  him  for  oflucling  ii»  iuiimrtatmn. 

P.'cviou-sly  ti)  i  iiih;irkatii»n  llui  animal  ihould  bo  pra- 
dually  wvuui'd  iV.  i.i  .rs  niiiural  food  (anis).  This  may  ho 
ditne  by  giving  it  iHX'usioiuilIy  ant;)  and  ant  eggs,  but  nioro 
^'oncrally  milk,  with  e<;gs  chopped  very  small,  ur  egg  alone. 
It  should  be  kept  on  shipboard  in  a  deep  box,  with  strong 
barn  over  the  top,  and  a  door.  The  box  or  cage  must  bo 
dwp,  because  tlie  animal  conatantly  tries  it«  utmost  to 
c«cai>e ;  and,  as  it  posaesies  very  great  strength,  it  li  liablo 
to  iifjure  itself  in  its  exertions  to  force  its  way  through  the 
bars.  Its  excrements  arc  so  extremely  fetid,  that  it  cannot 
h  '■  ki'pt  allojiothor  in  a  caliiii,  unli-s*  llu-  <  a::*.'  lie  fn  >iiu-nrly 
rliMiiuil.  AVhile  lIii-4  is  bfiiif{  done,  the  K''hidi:a  may  lio 
allowed  it*  lil  ctty.  Init  must  be  niirniwly  watchcil,  or  it  will 
ceiiainly  t:o  o\».'i  Imard.  It  is  al)!»ilu!cly  nccc-vsarv  that  the 
t'T>;i>  on  which  it  is  led  (luring  tlio  voyai^o  should  a-i  iVi-^h 
adpcasible:  they  ran  bo  preserved  in  Innu  water.  It  inilk 
is  not  to  be  |irocured,  water  must  be  supplied  da.ly ;  and 
Kfsg  and  UTMr»  or  fieab  nieat,  cut  smaU,  should  ha  giveu  at 
least  ovsiT  attornate  dar.  When  tho  woathar  viU  permit, 
it  should  DO  fed  once  a  day.  Half  on  ogq,  boiled  hard,  ami 
tho  liver  of  a  fowl  or  other  bird,  will  suffipc  for  a  meal.  Tlie 
an;:i:,il  -li mid  be  kept  w.irm,  m-.  l  ^I^Mlll.l  well  »up]ilicd 
\v  ih  cltan  straw.  It  will  be  as  well  lo  iiail  two  or  ihioo 
)  ni'Oi  of  Wood  (batteii.s)  across  (ho  fliN»r  of  the  ca.'^a,  to  pre- 
\t.iit  the  annual  from  clipping  about  when  the  ^hip  is  un- 
steady.   (Zj<A.  Pioc.,  1834.  Part  >.) 

Loctdihet. — iiluo  Mountains,  &e.|  tUe  OQvilOM  of  Port 
Jockioi^  aud  Van  Oieiiwn'o  LnA, 


ECni'NADES.  [AcHiLous.1 
F.CIIINASTILEA.  [MAuaKPHViuajL) 
ELlU'NlD.dB.o  thmUjrof  ladiatad  aainals.  comprehend- 
ing those  moTiiM  aninalt  popularty  known  by  tho  name  of 
ua-eggt,  or  sea-urchins  [nursins  of  the  Fn  iu  h). 

Dc  Blainvillo  makes  the  Kchhiidea,  liio  •ii-c  iml  order  of 
tin;  (  la-s  El  /iiun.lri'iinilu,  and  he  thus  il>  liiit's  tlie  onlor. 

B'ttii^  oval  or  circular,  roi^iilar,  sustann  il  by  a  soU.l  shflf, 
which  ii  caloarcoua  and  composctl  of  polysroiial  j>latos,  dis- 
poa*,'<l  in  radiated  order  in  twenty  rows,  w  hich  are  cither 
equal,  or  alternately  and  tegularlv  unequal.  The  bhcll  sup- 
ports upon  proportionable  mamillanr  pnyectioai  stiff  spines 
vhick  aio  extremclj|r  variable  in  lorai,  and  is  pierced  by 
wma  «C  npras.  brniiiig  hj  their  assemblage  a  kiii  I  uf  am 
Ditlaeia.  it  ndJatestnoroor  less  regularly  from  the  sum- 
mit to  the  base  and  gives  exit  to  tentaeuliform  curhi. 

Mouth  ormeil  or  unarmed,  pierced  in  a  notch  of  the  shell 
invariably  on  tho  lower  side. 

Feni  always  distinct,  but  offering  many  variatjoua  m  its 
position. 
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Anal'Wi!/.  n.-prrxiurttnn,  i"ff.— Not  completely  known, 
noiw  iih-.taiiilir.^  thi'  Uhoin-*  of  Ri^iunuir,  Kh:in,  Cuvior, 
Lauian-k,  iXt  UlaiinilK',  Gray.  Dello  Cluajo,  Tiedcmann, 
and  Dr.  Sliarjiey,  to  wlii  sc  works  we  luu.'-l  refer  the  reader. 
We  shall  only  hero  observe  that  tho  w  hole  of  the  KcJunideB 
aro  probabljir  bennaphrodites,  aud  that  conseijuently  re* 
production  u  carrioJ  on  without  tho  aid  of  a  second  indi- 
V  idual :  but  this  is  uncertain.  On  the  SuiOMaii  ooMta  the 
Echimda  are  obaerved  vttli  their  owioa  m  %  tiuKBMeiit 
state  in  the  spring,  and  we  may  thence  conclude  that  the 
titno  of  ovipositiiiu;  is  tho  summer ;  tlio  places  uf  deposit 
arc  most  probably  tho  fissures  or  cavities  of  rocks  and 
aggregations  of  fucu*.  and  tho  dciKisil  iuAf  i»  made  in  one 
nia>^.  N'Lithint^  certain  appears  to  be  known  as  to  tho 
doveliiiiiii  lit  of  the  oggit,  the  duration  of  that  denlopmillt 
or  of  tlio  lenj^th  of  tlte  life  of  the  animal. 

GeogroffAiCid  Diitribution. — la  almost  all  seas,  but  more 
aepeeUlte  in  thosa  of  vann  olimaie^  oa  loeky  or  sandy 
eoeeta,  often  flrMkaonietiDMmuik  Id  the  MiuL  The  species 
are  vorjr  numerous. 

Halnti. — All  the  Beh'nitUe  are  locomotnre,  though  th«ir 
loi-unintinn,  which  is  elV  .  tcl  i>riiK'ipally  by  means  \t{  tla-ir 
contractilo  tubular  feet,  and  in  a  i!e^:ree  by  their  sii.iu  -s, 
i*  rather  lulH»riou3.  Si  iue  of  tho  spceies,  \v  hu  li  repo-^e  on 
roi  ks.  have  a  jKjwer  of  eroding  the  stono  si>  a>  to  make  a 
liiilu*  for  themselves,  which  is  generally  not  deep. 

7-'io(i.— Annual  probably  and  molecular  in  the  edentu- 
lous species.  Tho«e  whoso  mouth  is  armed  with  teeth  are 
supposed  to  live  on  marine  plants.  Cavolini,  etieoi^  Hfi 
as  much  of  theeM-wM  (owvuw).  properly  aoeded. 

UliliHf  to  Man. — Wnen  the  OTaries  of  some  of  the  species 
are  fully  developed  {Eehimu  eduiitt  toi  iustanee),  they  are 
eeUectea  M  an  aitide  of  find. 

Fossil  Echihidx. 

There  are  few  animal  remains,  whh  the  exception  of  the 
shells  of  the  testaceous  moUusks,  whidi  aie better  preserred 

than  those  of  the  Kckinidtg.  They  occur  in  a  Ibssd  state  in 
almost  incrediblo  numbers,  and  are  to  bo  traced  through  all 
the  fonnations,  from  the  opivh  of  the  transition  «eries  to 
the  present  time.  Dr.  Bucklund  r.miark*  that  he  found, 
many  years  ai;?,  fri5>il  K(  !iin;il ins  in  the  carbonifcrouij 
limestone  of  Ireland,  near  Donegal,  and  that  they  arc  rare 
in  the  transition  formation,  become  more  frequent  in  tho 
niuschel-kalk  and  lias,  and  abound  throughout  thoooUtie 
and  cretaceous  formations*. 

Their  abundanee  may  be^  in  aome  imm,  aoeomttad  iir 
by  the  habile  of  a  great  ^raportioa  or  them,  which  lead 
them  to  bury  themselves  m  tho  sand,  &c.,  so  that  their 
preservation  must  for  the  most  part  ho  complete.  The 
nature  aUo  of  the  shell  and  its  structure  are  other  causes  of 
fos.-iil  durability,  for  it  is  almost  spatbose  in  parts,  while  the 
animal  is  yet  alive.  The  peculiar  fracture  presenle  l  b)  tlie 
.<ihell  and  spines  is  relied  on  by  De  Blainvillc  as  indicating 
the  place  of  the  £e^'Midb»  in  ilic  natural  series  to  be  witn 
the  EnGrinitea.  and  not  vith  those  Zoofhutaria  which  aie 
naav  the  AwMfirf*^ «  aoM  aoologista  Mfa  tiu^^ 

SrflfmATic  Dtanravnoiii 

Breyn,  Klein,  Linnious,  Lcskc,  Lamarck,  Cuvier,  Gray, 
DesmaresI,  Goldfusa,  Von  Buch,  Agassiz,  are  the  principal 
zoologists  who  bavo  undertaken  the  classification  of  the 
Echinidec.  Dc  Blainvillc  ob!>cr^cs  that  the  relative  poeitioa 
uf  the  mouth  aud  the  vent,  and  above  all,  of  the  amoulacta, 
are  the  principal  points  on  wliioh  moat  of  these  writers 
hare  tested;  and  aa  he  considers  that  this  node  of  viewing 
the  subject  has  led  to  approximations  not  very  natural^  he 
proposes  a  system  basc<l  on  tho  following  grounds : — 

1st.  On  the  general  form  of  the  body  of  the  animal, 
which,  at  first  subrailtated,  becomes,  by  httle  and  little, 
completely  radiated  in  all  the  parts  vvhieli  rnnstitute  it. 

2nd.  \)\Mn  the  p^jsitKu  >  f  the  mouth,  which,  nearly  ter- 
minal and  transverse,  or  i  n  f  lated,  in  tho  first  specie^  b«> 
comes  completely  oenual  and  circular  in  the  last 

3rd.  On  the  arming  of  this  mouth,  which,  completely  null 
in  a  great  moMrtfen  of  the  Edtimdmn  i%  «a  the  eoMnry, 
very  powerml  In  the  fCSL 

4th.  Finally,  on  the  position  of  tlic  vent,  on  the  numlvr 
of  ovaries  and  their  orifices,  oo  the  nature  of  the  spmesaud 
the  tuber'  Ics  w  hii  li  suppart  thaw,     —II  llipipni 

ttoQ  of  the  amb'Uacia. 

.  BnifrmiinTlmlki^ 
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^/nopHcal  Table  o/th«Q0Hl%  mtrding  to  Dc  Blainville. 


Subtemiiul 


Spatangus. 


Mouths 


SubesAtnl 


Central ; 
VbuU 


WltfMntlMlli 


Artned  with  teeth  ' 


Infi-a-laterd 


CcDlral 


Nucloolitcs. 

Echinochpcns. 
Ecbinolaini  as. 
Caji>i<ltila. 
Fibul.iria. 
Ecluauncus. 

Echinocyamu*. 

Cl\p«a.iler. 
KcliiiiLnliicu?. 
Scutclla. 

{  Galeritciu 

r  EchinooMtn. 
i  Ecbtann. 


BxeetUrottomata. 
Geuefo.  Spatangus. 
hody  oval,  more  or  len  elonpitcO,  beart-thapod,  wiJcr 

li  'furc  tlinn  behind,  with  a  furrow  more  or  1:  piuf^niu'l  at 
lliL'  iuUeriur  oxtremitj,  i^hell  «lclifato,  of  liUlc  sulnliiy, 
composed  of  largo  polygonal  plates,  not  many  in  numbi-r. 
S/iiw*  short,  flat,  sessile  and  scattered.  Amhulifrn  iii- 
corni>!oie,  only  fo'iir  in  number.  Itiirral  unfrh  marc  or  Ic^i 
anterior,  transverse,  bilabiatcd,  cireum*i»ribing  a  month 
without  teeth.  Vent  terminal,  and  rather  above  than  below 
th«  border.   Genital  pores  four  in  nurobor,  disposed  iu  two 

fairs.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  «td  are  subcbvidcd 
V  l>o  Blainville  and  others  into  aeetions  according  to  their 
aEape,  &c  The  following  is  De  BlainTfUe'a  method. 

a. ' 

SpttoiaswhoM  ambulaeiu  m  not  petaloidt  and  form 
aemmy  but  two  Unei, « little  broken  or  bent  their  in- 
lenul  nde,  and  which  have  a  ratber  deepuatttior  flanow, 

and  the  tnouth  not  much  in  n-ont. 

Example,  SjxUangui  arciuirii/s. 

De  lilainville  obscr\es  lliut  Mr.  Gray  places  Sjxitansiui 
Atrojjos  ill  this  seel  1011 ;  but  tlie  rirnier  thinks  that  it 
sensibly  differs  from  those  clajibcd  uiuler  it,  aud  places  it 
in  the  fbUowing  eeotioii. 

0. 

BMit-shapcd  specie*,  irith  life  deep  nil  iln%lil  donal 

flirroTrs,  in  which  the  ambulacra  are  hi4llfn» 
Example,  Spatangus  Atropoi. 

T' 

Species  whoso  ambulacra  arc  pclaltiid,  going  from  a 
centre,  and  which  have  an  antero-dorhal  furrow  more  or 
less  deep,  ocoup>itif^  Ihc  pUue  of  the  fifth  ambalMraill| 
thcposterior  pair  Bliortor  than  the  anterior. 

This  section  is  divided  into  Wihw»liUB^  uewidiDg  to 
the  depth  of  the  ambulacra. 

Bsnmple  of  the  first  {Spatangus,  Klein,  Gray).  Sj»'.- 
tangm  pufpureus.  Example  uf  the  sooond  iOvum, 
Van  Pbelsum,  Gray),  f<}xitanffm  canalifermt. 

r 

Species  whose  anterior  furrow  is  much  less  deep,  or 
neany  null,  and  whose  ambulacra,  more  or  less  pctaiuid, 
to  the  number  of  four,  occupy  the  grentcst  i^art  of  a  sort 
of  dorsid  plate,  circumscribed  by  a  sinuous  line  without 
tubercles  or  spines.   (Genua,  B'rimu,  Klein,  Qny.) 

Sxample,  Spatangtu  pectotvtU. 

a. 

XtonMunMl  speeiei,  ntiier  itiengly  widened  and 
Hotcfbed  Id  mmt,  with  five  diitfaiet  ua  Iranmled  Uh 
buktora.  "Baamfla,  ^akmgut  gibbiu. 

i. 

Specie*  whose  anterfor  fhmjw  ia  still  dMfMI*  whon 

ambulacra,  to  the  number  of  four,  arc  marginal,  and 
aometinu"<  cnmi'lete,  or  reaching  up  to  the  mouth  ;  and 
whoso  u'l'iiitiil  pores  ore  five.  Tiiis  spction  Is  subdivided 
into  two,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  ambulacra,  the 
first,  (example,  Spatangus  xidiglofioxiif,)  with  ambula'-ra 
oi^jr  nat^ing  the  circumference}  the  second,  (example. 


Sjpalaiitn  eordttha,  AnmcMet  eorialm  Un^)  »hh 

ambmaera  reaching  to  the  border. 
Geograj  hiral  distrihution. — In  almost  all  seal,  ioduding 
our  own.    Numerous  In  the  Mediterranean. 
Ilabitx.—Kot  known,  but  ther  aeool  to  Uve  oonitautly 

burro%wd  in  the  sand. 

i'.o;/.-  Do  Hkiinville  supposes  that  the  f^tanpi  nro 
nourished  with  llie  anmial  matters  which  arc  mingled  with 
ilie  sand;  for  their  intestinal  canal,  which  is  thin  as  a 
spidci'a  web,  waa  always  n>und  by  him  full  <tf  fine  aand. 

Fossil.  Spatanoi. 
Tlie  species  arc  numerou-s  in  the  dialk  and  cntaoaoua 
group,  and  occur  in  the  oolitic  nonp. 

Anancbttca.  (Fossil  onlv.) 

Body  oval  in  its  longer  diameter  (  from  bcfarc  backwards), 
rounded  and  a  liiilo  wi-lcr,  but  without  a  furrow,  antt  rioily, 
subcariiiattMl  posteriorly,  conical,  clcvuled  ul  its  Mimmi't, 
which  IS  mesial,  entirely  Hat  below,  Covered  with  a  very 
few  small  scattered  tubercles.  Anbldacra,  to  the  number 
of  five,  rather  large,  divergent,  comprised  between  double 
lines  of  i>ore9  bat  little  approximated,  and  scarcely  over- 
passing the  borders.  Mouth  and  vent  aubtemiinal  and  in- 
ferior. De  Blainvffle  aubdivldea  this  vnras  into  two 
sections:  the  first, with  the  ambulacm  prolonjn  d  up  to  the 
borders  (^«n«r/»j7M,  Lam.),  example,  Annnrlhtcs  m-atu^ ; 
the  second,  witli  (lie  ambulacia  iirolun^cd  rp  to  the  inouth 
lh'c/tiu>)Corys,  Leske,  Gray;  G'alfa,  Gtilmla,  Klein),  ex- 
ample, Audncfiilcs  pustiiliisu':,  Echinororytes  jnistnlnsut, 
Lcske.  M.  Dcfrance  enumerates  12spc<'ies:  to  Ihcse  aro 
to  be  added  M.  Risso's  three  species,  A.  ean>M<'(/v.  A.  rO' 
tuiidutua,  and  A.  Stella,  if  they  be  distinct.  Dc  Ulainvillo 
observes  that  Lamarck's  Ananchitet  elliptieut  most  pro- 
bably does  not  belong  to  this  division,  and  that  his  A.  Cor 
avium  belongs  to  the  aama  division  as  the  Violel  i>jjattingut 
QiAMm  has  daanibed  some  new  species. 

Sub-Fimily  U. 

JMentata. ' 


Genera.    Nucleuiiies,    (Fos.Hil  only.) 

EchinobrissH*  of  Brryn  and  Gmy,  adding  tlie  Caxsidtili. 

7}oc/y  oval  or  heart  shaped,  wider  and  with  a  large  furiow 
behind,  rather  convex,  the  summit  subcentral  and  iaodc< 
ralely  elevated  above,  somewhat  conea\e  below;  euvsnd 
with  small,  equal  and  scattered  tubercles.  jMmtaera,  to 
the  number  of  five,  subpetaloid,  open  at  the  eixtremitr, 
donal  and  marginal,  and  oottlinuad  bjr  aa  many  fVurows  up 
to  the  mouth,  whieh  hi  InlMor,  snboentral,  and  anterior. 
Vent  subcential,  above,  in  the  furrow.  Genital  poret  to 
the  number  of  four.  Example,  NitderJites  ifr/  renMrf,  S/  a- 
tanens  ftr}rr''Stus,  Leske,  Kk-in  ;  C'/in>u>t  Ittbalun,  Klcnini^. 

L'jra/iiy,  4^v. — The  si>cciua  are  tolerably  numerous  aud 
are  frLiiuciU  in  the  cluilk,  but  aW  oko  NUfld  IB  the  beib 
anterior  and  {HMlehor  to  it  ' 

Echinoelypooa.  (FosaD  only.) 

,0o4r  depressed  or  eooioaUeifoular  « inoUnlng  to  oval, 
with  a  Ihrrow  behind,  oonvex  and  iriA  a  tubeentral  summit 
above,  rather  excavated  below,  formed  of  distinct  plates  and 
covered  with  very  small  equal  tubercles.  Amfiulocrn  to  the 
ninnlier  of  five,  dorso-marf;iurd,  subpctaUiid ;  the  douhlo 
row-,  ol"  pores  united  by  a  Iruii>\ er.-e  I'un'ow.  Moulh  sxih- 
[•cntral,  a  liltle  more  anterior,  peiitai^on:il,  with  ii'.e  c-i:i- 
verging.  ambulacriform  furrows,  l  ent  entirely  above,  be- 
hind the  summit,  and  at  the  origin  of  the  poaterior  (tanow. 
Genital  pores  to  the  number  of  four. 

Dc  Blainville  remarks  that  this  generic  section,  esta- 
blished by  Klein  under  the  nama  A  ClypeuM,  has  been 
confiiunded  by  Lamarck  with  \iks  fSMterites,  whieh  beloni; 
to  an  entirely  different  division  of  the  Eehtnt'dtf;  and  he 
observes  that  they  might  much  better  be  confounded  with 
the  NurlenlHes,  after  the  orrangenieiit  of  Defrancc.  He 
adds  that  he  should  not  be  surprLsed  if  the  Camdulut 
tcutella  belonged  to  this  division. 

Echinulampas,  Gray.    (Echinantbus?  I^eske.) 

Body  oval  or  circular,  depressed,  mb'  onvex  ab  >\  c,  rather 
eoncave  below,  rounded  and  widened  forward,  rathor  nar- 
mwed  towards  the  aAal  extremity,  composed  of  i^rcat  poly- 
gonal plates  and  covered  with  spinei»,  probably  >-eiy  SOwJS. 
Ambul  icra,  to  the  number  of  five,  sitbpctalifonn,  notefawed 
nt  their  ex(rejui!r,  aiil  ne.irly  nppioachincc  ibo  border. 
Mniitk  round,  subcentral,  and  nc\ :lieU  ss  u  liirle  anterior 
I'mt  entirely  marginal,  terminiil.  (Jmihd  ;  i /-.•.«  four  only 
in  Dumber    Exampls^  Echittolampas  oriental  at  irecuat). 
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Tbe  font  Mcurs  focsil ;  sec,  fur  iaktAncCi  TVant.  Geol. 
Soe.  {8«cw»l  Seriet)  i.,  lab.  3,  fi^'.  3, 4,  5.  VBOinoiuau 


Cajtsiduliu. 

BoAfonH,  more  or  less  depretced,  oompoMd  of  indistinct 
felaICA  and  covered  vith  nnall  tpine*.  Astbulacra  five. 
Jorb.l1,  rarely  maririnftl.  Uvulk  Mow.  subUMdwil.  in  a 
jtelliforui  notch  lent  poiteiO^ttlMl,  or  tbdve  the  bolder. 
G^nitnl  jmret  four. 

Dc  BluiavUlo  ittbdifidet  this  goims  toto  tlw  Ibllowbg 
sections 

a. 

Species  whose  ambulacra  form  a  donal  f\BS,  and 
whose  mouth  is  at  the  boUom  of  »  sloUifonn  impmiba. 
Bnmpl^  CtuHAdm  Lafi*  Caneri. 

a. 

Species  whose  ambulacra  arc  prolonged  to  tbe  border 
ud  not  eloMd.  namj»iB»  Oanidi^  AnttraUt^ 

y- 

Species  whose  nmbniacia  arc  imI  Wnawrn  to  DeBlaiH' 

villi:.    Exump'-<-'.  Ca\siJii!its  sculrlla. 

Dc  Blainville  observes  lliat  llm  §«uiis  (Lamarck's)  is 
cvidtnily  artificial ;  for  that  the  position  of  the  vent  cannot 
furnish  any  character  of  much  importance.  He  remarks 
IbM  there  is  but  one  recent  specie;  tbe  otherB,  to  tbe 
number  of  nine,  aocotdtng  to  Defrance,  wk  fossil,  firuro  the 
beds  Ulterior  to  the  ehdk.  and  with  some  little  doubt,  from 
more  receut  IbffllMtioiii.  Ooldfttu  nnites  tbe  grous  with 
Nueleotites. 

Fibularia. 

Bodn  globular,  but  rather  higher  than  it  w  wide,  ribbed, 
IS  it  were,  with  about  twenty  ribs,  formed  probably  by  so 
wmt  nnke  of  pdygoaal  scales,  and  covered  with  very  fine 
spine*.  AoMuiera  9m,  very  short,  and  not  shut  at  the 
rxtrcmify.  Moulh  round,  BubeODtml-  Vent  infinior  aod 
nuirh  approximated  to  the  mouth.  Gmital  pore$ usikmmn. 
Kxamplc,  Fibularia  craniolaris. 

D.-  Klniin-iile  observes  that  this  f,'eiius  was  established  by 
Vail  l*li,l'*imi  aixl  by  I.eskc,  under  the  (kMiinnmiitiun  of 
Mchtnoctfomus,  adopted  by  Mr.  Gray.  Do  BlaiiiviUi-  only 
loRves  under  it  F.craniolaris  and  the  seven  or  tMniit  but 
little  distinguished  or  indistinct  species  which  Van  Phol- 
sum  estaldislicd,  and  probtK^  the  C.  trigona  of  Lamarck. 
Imt  he  aMt  that  he  b«« seen  none  of  thsm;  aod  he  adds 
jhm^  in  the  genus  as  deftitod  bj  hiin»  only  VMa^  ipedea 
have  jet  been  round. 

Eemnoneos. 

Z?w/(/  rouiuleil  or  oval,  getUT.iUy  excavated  below,  com- 
posed of  plates  often  di8tin<*f  nnd  mvpred  with  small  suincs. 
Ambulacra  live,  large,  coinpleti',  radiuiin^;  from  this  aorsal 
centre  to  the  mouth,  and  formed  by  ambuiacral  lines, 
which  are  very  close  and  impressed.  Mouth  central  or  sub- 
fienlnil»  without  teeth*  and  pieroed  in  a  aubtriaoguhir  hole 
of  the  shell.  Vent  towents  the  bwder  bdow  or  even  above, 
ill  a  longitudinal  and  subqrmniettiea]  hole  of  the  shell 
Cenilal  fiords  four. 

De  Blainvillo  subdivides  the  genus  into  the  Ibllowing 
sections:— 

it. 

Oval  species,  with  the  anal  holo  longitudinal  aod  below. 
Example,  Kckitumeua  minor. 

Circular  species,  w  ith  the  vent  below  and  round.  (.Dit- 
coMtOtQmf.y  Exainple,  JSoAtRMMWMteewftw. 

y- 

Oval  species,  with  the  vent  entirely  marginal,  and  the 
gi ;  I !  t ,  d  pores  to  the  number  of  seven  ?  Bxampkb  Behi- 

noneus  ovalit. 

?. 

Cireubr  qieeies,  which  are  depressed  and  have  a  mar- 
gino-dotmU  nonsymmetriesl  snal  opening.  Example^ 

Echimnew  casnAUaru, 

Do  Bliiinville  observes  that  no  Eehnmeua  with  the  anal 

opening  below  i.n  known  in  a  fossil  .state ;  so  that  in  the 
genus,  a.s  defined  iiy  I-umarrk,  there  are  no  tussil  species 
acconhtin  to  LXCrance ;  hut  that  in  his  (Do  Blaiiuille's) 
ineiiv4  of  arrauijement  there  aie  many ;  and  he  remarks 
that  Golilfus:-.  tigAirfs  four  species  from  the  chsllti  bUt  he 

tulds  a  query  whether  they  belong  to  this  genus. 


Parauniro$Uim«t» . 
MNiCl'subcentral,  w  ft  Ngidar  noldtef.dM  AtHwad 
pcovided  with  teeth. 

Genem.  E«Aiinoey«tttts. 

Pod;/  depressed,  o\  al,  wider  behind  than  before,  a  little 
excaNated  below,  covered  with  nmnded  tubercles  pieroed  at 
the  summit  and  rather  large  in  proportion,  supported  in- 
ternally by  five  double  inferior  ribs,  tcrminatuin  vountl  the 
buccal  notch  by  as  many  simple  apophyses.  Ambulacra 
dorsal,  not  marginal,  completely  open  at  the  extremity,  a 
little  onlannd,  and  forming  a  sort  of  cross  with  dilat«d 
branches.  Aieeaf  mmmuv  wtboenUral,  regular,  armed 
with  five  teeth  as  hi  Cfypea&r,  FnU  below,  between  the 
mouth  and  the  border.  G0MUal  fOTH  tma.  Sxampkb 
Kchiii't^yam us  m inuiut. 

De  Uiamville  states  that  he  rharacterired  this  genus 
from  a  considorskble  number  of  individuals  of  a  very  small 
species  found  in  the  intestines  of  a  turbot,  and  which  ocrur* 
in  great  fiuantitv  in  the  saud  of  the  eoo»U  of  the  English 
Chan i id,  1  u.rding  to  Pallas,  both  on  the  French  ami  Eng- 
Ush  shores.  He  adds tttat,  very  probably,  it  is  the  ttbularm 
ambm  of  LMUafdc;  und  that,  without  doubt,  Fibularia 
Tarentina  beloost  to  this  gonus,  «s  weU  as  EekimmM 
Placenta  of  Goldlnis. 

Lagana,  Gray.   {Echinoditcus,  Vvn  Phelsura.  Leske.) 

BoA/  deprcsaod,  circular  or  oval  lengthwise,  a  little  con- 
vex above,  concave  below,  with  an  entire  disk  and  borders, 
compoeed  of  pbles  but  little  distinct  and  covered  with 
scattereil  spines.  /Mulaera  live,  iegttlar«  pctaloid,  shut, 
or  nearly  so  at  the  extremity,  with  the  poiw  of  each  aide 
uruted  by  a  furrow.  Mouth  median  in  the  middle  of  a  hol«, 
with  eoiiver^'inK  furrows  and  flimiahed  witli  teoth.  f'ftit 
iuferior,  pierewl  in  a  ret;ular  hole.  Situated  between  the 
moulh  and  the  border.  G-')iit<U  p9*wH,V9.  Iho  gSUUS  is 
thus  sab-divided  by  De  BlainviUe: 


t&oolarq^edes.  Example,  Xftgttm 

Omd  species.  Bxam|lek  Lagam  onefM. 

r- 

Polygonal  species.  Example,  Lagana  decagona.  ' 
The  genus  approximates  to  OlgMMln',  under  vliidi 
Lamarok  ftrnnges  tlw  species. 

Clypeasler. 

Boefy  much  depressed,  rounded  and  rather  thick  on  the 
bordeili  eoawtiinas  incompletely  orbicular  or  radiated,  en- 
larged towards  the  anal  extremity,  composed  of  krgc  and 
unequal  plates,  covered  with  veiy  small,  equal,  scatlarad 
spines  supported  on  very  small  tubercles  pierced  with  ft 

[lore.  Ammhirra  eon^tantly  five  in  number,  dorsal.  pelm« 
oid,  the  two  rows  of  poreT.  of  each  branch  united  by  a  fur- 
row. Moulh  central  ur  Hub-central.  at  the  bottom  of  a  sort 
of  tunnel,  formed  by  five  grooves  and  armed  with  five  teetb. 
Vent  terminal  and  mai|»ttL  QmkU  pom  td  the  nun- 
ber  of  five. 

Living  species  few.  LocoUHm,  Ae  lew  of  want  eoun- 

tries— in  .\sia  and  Amcriea. 

Example,  ClypeatUrnHMM. 

Fossil  species  more  niuiennis  and  gmersUj  ftoni  the 
tertiary  beds.  Defiance  enumerates  etevOB.  Goldfliss 
figures  ten  new  ones  ;  but  Dc  BlsittViPe  adds  a  q[Veiy 
wtiether  thev  an-  all  uf  this  ^eiius. 

De  BlainviUe  states  that  tins  division  of  Echinidun>  wa^ 
established  by  Hreyn  under  the  name  of  Echtnanthut, 
wliich  Mr  Gray  has  retained,  and  under  that  of  JSeAmoro- 
dm  by  Van  Phebum. 

Eehinodiseus. 

Body  rounded,  depressed,  sub  qninquelobated  (  the  pos- 
terior lobe  a  little  notched  in  the  median  line),  rather  coni- 
cal above,  concave  below,  composed  of  plates  in  iwi  iuy 
lows,  placed  two  and  two.  The  ambulacratret  narrower 
and  eoverad  with  very  small,  fine,  close-set  spines.  Ambu- 
lacra to  the  number  of  Avob  diverging  by  the  compksto 
separation  of  eaeh  double  Hne  of  pores.  IfouM  meoian, 
round,  towards  which  converge  five  Straight  andsteUifinm 
furrows.  /  V;;/  marginal.  Genital  poret  to  the  number  of 
four.    K\uuii>lc,  Echiint-s  Parma. 

Locality  qf  the si}eaei.~De  Blainvillo  observes  that  it  was 
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gmerally  kelicved  that  all  the  spirits  were  t lie  inhabitants 
of  warm  climates;  but  he  qvwitt  i  Dr.  Fh.'iiiin^  for  ii  -.tiUcv 
mcnt  that  Professor  Jameson  ha<l  received  Echinodttcut 
plaeunan'a  (Scutella  placunaria.  Lam.)  from  the  Isle  of 
Foulah,  when  it  wou^d*  neverthelms,  secra  to  he  very 
rare. 

D»  BbinviUs  fiiUher  nmwlu!,  tlutl  no  IbaHl  ^ecwa  have 
H  yet  b«en  dufKHvered,  unlen  Seutgtta  hniietifarii,  Lamarrk, 

WloiiLis  to  thi--s  genus,  wlii*  h  he  tliinks  proluihlo.  He  lon- 
sider>  ihut  ihcac  Ediinid>f  apj  ear  lo  form  tho  paasaj^c  la 
the  Pcly^'onal  Astcridiuns. 

ScutcUa.  (3/f//(7((,  Klein ;  EduniMUicus,  lje%\iQ.) 
Body  irregularly  circular,  wider  behind,  extremely  de- 
MCMod.  boroBts  nearly  sharp<edged,  tub-convex  above,  a 
litlle  eoDceve  below,  oompowd  of  large  polygonal  scales 
and  covered  ^ritli  very  smaU,  uniform,  and  scattered  spines. 
Ambulacra  five,  more  or  less  petaliform,  the  two  rows  of 
pores  of  each  branch  united  by  (ransver^o  furrows,  which 
mukcs  them  appeur  striated.  Mniit/i  inu  lian.  round,  fur- 
nished with  tft  tli,  ami  towards  wluch  oon\crgc  flvovasculi- 
f<>rm  furrows  more  ur  Igua  ramifled  and  tometimea  billd 
from  the  base.  Fent  always  inferior  and  at  Mine  diatence 
from  the  border.   Qenilal  porcv  fcntr. 

Living  Spbcixs. 


Species  whofle  disk.  aloiM  it  |wiwatdL  Bmaple^ 
Scuteiia  hextmora. 

S|>cric>^  whose  disk  and  borden  are  pecfiicatad.  Ex- 
ample, Scutelia  tetrapora. 

y 

Species  whose  bofdar  only  is  notebad.  BsaiBpiabj 

Scutella  aurita, 

S. 

Species  whose  disk  and  border  are  entire.  Bxample, 
SeuteHaiiU4gra. 

I. 

Species  whose  disk  is  perforated  and  their  border  raul- 
tidisiistad.  Exaaiplab  SeuUUa  odMfadjyAi. 

r. 

Species  whose  duk  in  imperforate  and  the  b()raer  mul- 
t  iriitliatcd.   (Demi-soleils.}   Example,  Scutella  dentata. 

EocatUiet.—Tlio  liviiw  species  whose  habitat  is  known 
arc  foreign,  and  the  Sootb  Seas  appear  to  be  their  phncti);il 
locality.  NevnrtliBlea%  aa  Da  BlainvUle  observesi,  we  ought 
lo  ■vmember  tbat  Demnee.  fn  tfae  description  of  a  fbssil 

spe<ic»,  Scufelln  //' tr  [t  ,- 7,  says,  that  it  hi-ais  ifrcat  resem- 
blance to  a  spi'tit's  that  lives  in  Ihu  Eni;Usli  Channel  and 
which  is  found  on  the  coasts  in  the  tU  parinK  nt  of  C  ah  idos. 
Dc  Blainville  ndds,  that  he  has  not  .■-efn  this  spern'i,  and 
ihat  If  is  the  lirst  time  wo  funl  it  stated  tiiat  a  Si'utella 
exittts  in  our  seas.  None  of  the  Englisb,  Italian,  or  French 
autlioirs  whom  be  eonstdted  maDtion  it. 

Fossil  fincist. 

Tolerably  nutnerons  and  occurring  generally  in  Iho  cal- 
raire  grostier  of  F^is.  Griguon,  and  the  environs  of  Nice. 
None  a.s  yet  raeordad  in  any  other  beds  than  Ibosa  poatarieir 
to  the  chalk 

€mtro*tomata. 

Mouth  quite  central.  Summit  median.  5«/y  regularly 
ovat  or  circular,  covereil  with  tubercles  and  mamills,  and 
coiwcqucntly  with  spines  of  two  soits.  Fent  variable, 
ordinarily  m(>dico-don>al. 

Genera.  Ga/^iet  (Fosailo]dy)CiMiKlii«,  Klein;  JSUk^no* 
tomu,  Ds  Blabiv. 

Body  m'arly  regularly  cirrnl  ir  or  polygonal,  cntin  ly  flat 
below,  convex  and  often  conical  with  the  summit  inudtan 
above,  formed  cjf  very  dissimilar  plates  and  covered  with 
tubercles  of  two  kind.':.  Am!n'fa''rn  complete,  narrow,  to 
the  niimh(?r  of  five  or  four,  dorso-hiircid.  Mouth  centml 
and  probably  arra^  Vent  infero-iuargiiul.  OmtkU  porex 
tothanaasbararflTa. 

a. 

Species  with  fbur  ambolacra  and  consequently  with  six 
•arias  «r  plalaai  Bxamplait  GvUritw  qiiaikifaicMut, 


S^xciaawithftfaaaibiilaen.  EKiiipk  Gtkrim  md- 
gan* 

Y' 

S^ies  with  six  ambolaera.  E»mplsb  OaterUei  h»- 

/a»ciatut. 

The  genus  is  oAen  found  silicifiod  and  in  casts.  Tba 
greater  portion  bebng  to  th«  chalk  and  a  small  number  t» 
the  beds  anteriar  to  the  dialk.  None  bat*  as  yat  been 
found  in  As  man  recent  strata. 

Echinoroctra.  (Gray.) 

Body  thick,  solid,  transversely  oval,  a  little  dei)rc*!ied. 
convex,  with  the  summit  (which  \*  median)  (lat  above  and 
arched  below,  covered  with  mamillate*!  toberrles  of  two 
sorts  and  bearing  diversiform,  but  always  strong  and  large 
spines,  jtmbulncra  fire,  enlarging  themselves  Iwlow.  Buc- 
(xd  opening  of  the  shell  large,  transverse,  with  very  power- 
ful auricles  on  its  internal  circumference.  Fire  sharp  leeM 
at  tho  moatb,  with  a  oompliealed  apparatus,  u  in  Bekbtmt. 
Vent  medio-attpaial  ar  omMsad  to  the  numth.  QtmiML 
poret  to  the  nonber  of^lTe.  Example,  E^nomein 
atrata, 

Locaiitiet. — The  seas  of  warm  climates.    Unknown  in 
those  of  England  and  France. 
No  fossil  species  known. 

Rchintts. 

B-Mly  in  general  very  regularly  rircular  or  8ub-i>olyconal, 
&ou!climes  sliijhtly  tninsverio.  Composed  «if  twenty  radiated 
rows,  alteriuf.ely  unequal,  of  polygonal  plates  biistled  with 
diversiform  spine^  of  two  kinds,  and  supported  on  imper- 
fiicale  mamillated  tubercles.  Ambulacra  constantly  to  the 
number  of  five  and  complete.  Mouth  central,  atnad  witb 
ive  pointed  taath.  supported  upon  a  veiy  oomplisatad  in> 
teinal  apparatus.  F«ifmadian,supariin;era«aet|jroppostle 
to  the  mouth.  Genitat  pot**  to  me  number  <^  five. 

Fbod. — ^The  food  is  generally  believed  Ui  eonsi.st  of  mol- 
lusks  and  crustaceans.  Tiedemann  found  in  K.  Snxatilis 
-small  iuii\.il\c- and  bivalve  shells  entire  anionc  the  excre- 
nietit!!.,  it«  woll  as  fragments  of  larger  ones.  Tjosc  is  .said 
to  have  witnessed  an  Eciiinus  in  the  act  of  !>eizin(;  and 
devouring  a  .small  crustacean.  Dr.  Sharpcy  usually  (bund 
in  the  intetttine  of  E.  eiculcnlwi  smalt  morsels  of  sea-weed, 
for  the  most  part  encrusted  ysiltxjUutra;  and  he  says  that 
the  excrements,  which  are  itt  the  Ann  of  small  round  pel- 
lets about  tlic  aiie  of  pap|jareonis»  eonsist  ohiefty  of  saudy 
matter  with  fiagmenls  <^diells.  But  ho  adds  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  whether  these  are  the  remains  of  digested 
molluaca  or  merely  a  portion  of  the  usiul  testaceous  dcbri^t 
so  abundant  in  sand  sod  mud. 

a. 

Arlmda,  Gray ;  Echinocidarin,  D(^?tncmUn. 

Species  perfectly  regular,  ordinarily  depressed ;  area 
very  unequal ;  ainbuiacraires  very  narrow,  bordered  by 
ambulacra  nearly  straight,  and  composed  to  the  right  and 
left  of  a  double  series  of  approximated  pores;  aurietes 
divaled  and  spatulata.  Example^  BAhuM  piut»ih$u$» 

p. 

R^lak  speeiei^  more  or  leas  convex,  but,  Jbr  the  test, 
dlventform ;  arefo  sub-equal,  bordered  by  a  double  series 

of  pores,  f  irniing  at  the  exterior,  denticulations  mots  or 
less  marked  ami  each  with  three  pairs  of  holes, 
De  Blainville  subdivides  this  sL-clion  into  three,  with  still 
ftirther  subdivisions  dependnii,'  on  the  non  tlssiired  or  more 
or  less  fissured  angles  of  tlie  buccal  opentnLj  of  flic  shell, 
and  other  variations.  lie  states  that  he  lias  been  able  to 
study  a  great  number  of  living  si)ccies»  and  though  many 
have  been  only  known  to  him  by  means  of  the  sbelU  he 
has  been  able,  be  says,  to  And  constant  speeiflc  ehaiaeten : 
I  St,  in  the  propottion  the  ambulaenl  and  ananbiiberal 
arete  ;  2n<l,  in  the  number  of  lines  of  double  pores  whieh 
limit  the  ambulacra  ;  3r(l,  in  the  number  of  tliose  double 
pores  which  form  the  festoons  of  these  line?;  4th,  in  the 
form  of  the  auricles,  serving  for  the  insertion  of  tlie  must  les 
of  tho  dental  apparatus;  jih,  in  tho  disposition  of  t)ie  bor- 
der of  the  buccal  orifice.  He  .states  as  a  result,  that  though 
he  has  indicated  nearly  double  tho  number  of  species 
pointed  out  by  Lamaiek,  thay  are  mueh  nuwo  aasi^ 

^TSoettKHu,         4«.--Tba  fiom  la  widely  diftnadt,  and 
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ihcro  aro  species  in  most  European  seas.  Tlio  Mediterra- 
nean produce*  wmo  ver)  fine  one*.  Thej'  live  free  at  the 
bottom  of  tho  sea  at  considerable  depths,  or  on  the  rocks 
of  the  coast  in  the  midst  of  fuci.  They  lay  an  immense 
quantity  of  eggs. 

Fossil  Echini. 

Dcsm&rest  distinguishes  thirteen  species  from  the  beds 
■ntcrior  and  posterior  to  the  chalk.  Kisso  giw*  one  new 
from  the  environs  of  Nice,  and  Croldfuss  nine  (Vom  Ger- 
many. 

Cidaris. 

Bndy  circular,  regular,  more  or  less  elevated  or  dcprcsied, 
composed  of  polygonal  plates,  covered  with  mamillated 
tubercles  constantly  perforated  at  the  summit,  and  support- 
in|r  spines  of  two  kinds:  one  very  long  and  s<hiirp,  tliootncrs 
short  and  nearly  s<iiuimo  is.  Ambulacra  complete,  to  the 
number  of  Dvo.  below,  central,  furnished  with  five 

pointed  teeth.  Vent  buperii>r  and  central.  Genital  porei 
to  the  number  of  &vc. 

a. 

Gubspheruidal  species,  more  elevated  than  wid«,  with 
.  very  narrow  ambulacrul  areto;  the  lines  of  double  pores 
sinuous.  {^The 'Vurbans^   Example,  CtcAin* inipena/if. 

/3. 

Orbicular  specie?,  depressed ;  ambulacral  areir  less  nar- 
row, bordered  by  straight  ambulacra ;  spines  ordinarily  fis- 
tulous. (Diadema,  Gray.)    Example,  Cidaris  Diadema. 

y- 

Orbicular  species,  very  depressed ;  inlorambulacral 
nreiD  equalling  the  half  of  the  others,  and  bordered  by 
straight  and  very  large  ambulacra.  {A^ti  oj>t/ga,  Gray.) 
Example,  Cidarts  reuliata. 

Localities. — Seas  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Two 
species  already  known  in  the  seas  of  Britain  and  Franco, 
one  on  tho  coasts  of  Scotland,  rare ;  tho  other  very  com- 
mon in  the  Mediterranean. 

Fossil  Species. 

Cidaris  occurs  in  a  fossil  state  in  tho  chalk  and  the  an 
tcrior  beds.    Defrance  mentions  three,  but  hardly  charac 
terires  them.    Risso  adds  two  new  ones;  Flemmg  four; 
and  Ooldfuss  has  figiircd  and  characterized  nineteen. 

Mr.  Gray  (Aocffa/n^*  of  the  Zoolo^'cal  Socirti/,  1835) 
divides  the  genus  Echinux,  as  restricted  by  Lamarck  and 
modern  authors,  into  what  he  considers  four  naturnl  genera, 
adapted  to  facilitate  the  distinction  of  tho  species  of  this 
extensive  group.  He  regards  this  distinction  as  of  the  more 
importance,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  characters  which  had 
been  used  for  this  purpose,  such  as  tho  number  of  the  tet- 
terfw  and  of  tho  pores  in  the  ambulacra,  have  been  found 
to  bo  inconstant ;  the  number  of  these  increasing,  as  they 
arc  now  known  to  do,  with  the  ago  of  tho  specimens.  Tho 
following  is  Mr.  Gray's  subdivision: — Genus  1.  Arbacia. 
Tills  corresponds  with  section  A  of  M.  do  Blainville.  Ex- 
ample, Arbacia  ffustulma  {Echitim  pimlulosuf.  Lam.) 
Genus  2.  Salenia,  only  known  in  a  fossil  state,  and  hitherto 
confoundcil  with  Cidaris;  but  its  tubercles  are  not  pierced. 
Exomplc,  Salenia  tcutiger  (Cidaris  tcutiger,  Munst) 
Genus  ^.  Echinus  containing  sections  B*.  C,  E,  and  G  of 
De  Blainville.  Mr.  Gray  divides  it  into  two  sections: — 
1.  The  species  with  narrower  ambulacra  and  with  the  pores 
moderate  and  approximated,  which  is  subdivided  into  those 
v'ilh  a  suhiuteftral  mouth  (type.  Echinus  csndenlus)  and 
thote  with  the  mouth  deeply  tneised.  (Example,  Echinus 
e.fni-atus.  Lam.)  2.  The  species  with  wide  ambulacra; 
the  pores  Miparated  by  small  tubercles ;  tho  mouth  five-in- 
cise»l.  Example,  Echinus  ventricosus.  Lam.  Genus  4. 
Echinometra,  containing  sections  B**,  D,  and  F  of  De 
Blainville,  as  well  as  the  Echinometra  of  that  author.  In 
this  genus  Mr.  Gray  obser\es  the  ambulacral  plates  may 
be  considered  as  being  composed  of  five  or  more  doubly- 
pierced  pieces,  which  form  an  arched  line  round  the  outer 
etlge  of  the  tessera,  with  a  single  pair  of  pores  at  its  lower 
inner  angle.  Mr.  Gray  stated  that  ho  had  formerly  s^ipa- 
rated  from  the  Echini  some  of  the  species  of  this  genus 
which  arc  peculiar  for  their  oblong  form,  and  thai  the 
genus  so  proposed  by  him  had  been  adopted  by  M.  do 
Blainville;  but  a  much  more  extended  examination  had 
convinced  Mr.  Gray  that  individuals  df  the  same  species 
vary  from  roundish  to  oblong;  and  therefore,  having  ob- 
served many  round  spuciott  agreeing  with  the  ublong  one* 


in  tho  peculiar  character  of  the  ambulacra,  he  has  united 

them  to  the  former  under  the  same  name.  Mr.  Gray  re- 
marked, as  throwing  doubt  on  the  bilaterality  of  the  /:VA/- 
nidce  attempted  to  be  established  by  M.  Agussiz,  that  tho 
spongy  ovarial  plates  which  that  gentleman  regarded  as  the 
mai'k  of  tlic  hinder  part  of  the  Echinid(P,  is  alwavs  placed 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  longer  axu  of  the  oblong 
species.  See  nl»o  Mr.  Gray's  pi»l>cr  on  the  gencio  of  tho»o 
animals  in  the  '  Annals  of  Philosophy;'  and  Dr.  Shar])ey'8 
article  '  Ediinodorinata'  in  tho  '  Uyclopttdia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology.' 
ECHlNOBRrSSUS.  [Echii»id.«,  p.  259.] 
ECHINOUACTUS,  a  genus  of  Cactaceous  plants,  with 
the  stem  of  an  ovato  or  spheroidal  form,  tho  sides  being 
di\ided  into  many  ribs,  upon  whose  projecting  angles  aro 
stationed  at  short  intervals  little  spiny  stars,  which  arc  the 
rudiments  of  leaves,  and  from  who»e  centre  the  flowers  ap- 
pear. Tho  latter  consist  of  numerous  sepals  collected  into 
a  tube,  an  c<(ua11y  large  number  of  petals,  numerous  sta- 
mens, and  a  fllif'orm  style  divided  into  many  lobes  at  the 
point.  Tho  species  are  very  remarkable  fur  the  singular 
forms  of  their  stems,  and  for  the  curious  manner  in  which 
their  spines  are  arranged.  They  are  often  moreover  con- 
spicuous for  the  beauty  of  their  large  flowers.  The  genus 
is  extremely  near  Cercus,  from  which,  acconling  to  Dc 
Candolle,  it  onlv  differs  in  having  the  sc|>als  and  petals  dis- 
tinct from  eacfi  other,  not  united  into  a  tube.  But  as 
Cereus  triangularis  has  its  sepals  distinct,  and  all  the 
Eehinocacti  have  more  or  Ics  of  a  tube,  we  consider  it  belter 
to  limit  the  latter  to  such  sptTies  as  have  a  depressed  or 
spheroidal  form.  ^Vith  such  a  limitation  the  Echinocacius 
Eyricbii,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  plants,  will  really  bo- 
long  to  the  genus  Erhinocactus,  of  which  it  has  all  the 
habit ;  otherwise  it  would  bo  a  Cereus,  to  which  its  stems 
bear  but  little  resemblance.  Most  of  the  species  ore  na- 
tives of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  A  few  are  found  ui 
UrazU. 


ErhinacMliia  EyrirM. 

ECHINOCIDARIS.  p.  261. 

ECHINOCLY'PEUS.   [EcmNiD.E.  p  2.-.9.J 
ECHINOCO'NUS.    [EcHiNin.K,  p. 
ECHINO'CORYS.   [Echinid.*,  p.  259  ] 
ECIIINOCY'AMUS.   [Echinid*,  p.  260.] 
ECHINODE'RMATA.    Umarck  made  his  Radtaires 
Echinodermes  consist  of  three  sections.    1st,  the  Stelhri- 
deans  (star-fishes),  including  Cornalula,  Euryale.  Oj'hitira, 
and  Aster ias ;  2nd,  the  Erhinidte ;  and  3rd,  the  FistulitLr, 
comprehending  AcTinia,  Hvluthuria,  Eintuluria,  Priaj  ulu*. 
and  Si^Ainculus. 

Cuv  icr's  Echtnodermes  form  his  first  class  of  xoophytrs, 
and  this  class  is  divided  into  two  onlers,  vis.,  1st,  the  iWi- 
cillated  Echinoderms,  containing  the  great  genus  Atterimt 
and  its  subgenera  the  Encrinites,  the  Echinidte,  and  IIolo- 
thuria ;  and  2ud,  the  Fwtless  Echinoderms,  i.onsLstinp  of 
Mfj/pndia,  Minyas,  Priapulus,  the  Lithoderms,  Siftttnculus, 
Boneliia,  and  Thalassema,  with  its  subgenera  Echiuru* 
and  Stemofjns. 
l>o  Blaiuville's  Echinodermata  arc  placed  as  hi5  fiwt 
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class  of  AciiHozoa,  and  are  d^nded  into  three  ordors:  Ut. 
HolotJutridMi  taA,  Bekuutha  [Scwnuub];  3(«1.  SUltt- 
ridfit,  orobradng  tho  RneHnitH  tt  mil  u  tlte  Awt  jEtar* 

Tha  Echitiodennala  belong  to  tlio  C>cluu«uro8o  sub- 
kin   I  i'lii. 

EClllNODiSCUS.   [ErniMivK,  p.  Un.} 
ECIIINOLAMPAS.   [K«  himdk.  p.  .'i'J.] 
ECIUNOM KTR  A.   [Kchinidji,  p.  36 1 .J 
ECHrNOMU  S.    [KcHiiim«,p.  260.1 
KCHINQ'FORA.  [}dAJttxmyLi.i4BA.l 
KCni'NORODON.  CBcHlmDA^«6•0 
ECUi'NUS.  [EcBiMtox.  p.  861. 
ECHITES.  a  genuB  of  tvrinine  Apoernaeeoiu  plants  tn- 

hiiUililtg  tiojnciil  I  nihtrie-*.    Tl»ey  have  iiand^oiivu 

or  whtt«:  curuilas,  ami  aro  mortuvcf  reraarkriblo  for  llic  siii- 

f;tiliur  fruit,  which  oonai>^ts  of  two  diYttiu  aung  \vo4xly  po<l' 
ike  fuUicles  containing  n  lar^e  numlwr  tA  silky  seeds. 
They  aro  danf^onnis  lactoscciit  plant*  of  no  known  us»>. 

E'CIIIUM.un  irret^ular-ltowcrcd  genus  ol'  Boragiiiaoeous 
plants,  with  handsome  campanulato  coroliaa.  Echium 
vuli{are  is  the  aost  Ktrikiog  oi  0U(  viU  herbaceous  plants ; 
nanv  sueoie*  fbnad  at  tb*  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ate  shrubs. 

ECHO,  inx**'  ^X°fi  "ounil).  When  mnorooa  undulalioBs 
arv  f  ropagated  ftora  any  oricin  through  the  ehislic  medium 
uf  ihe  air,  Ihc  spherical  wave-likosurlarc  ihcn  gcni-ratcJ  con- 
\oy'.  the  Sound  throuj;li  tlio  circutniaoetit  spmo,  and  moves 
Jrom  ii»  origin  and  rentro  with  ti  velovity  of  about  I  l'2't  t\s:\ 
111  *  set-uud,  at  the  unlinary  utraospherk:  pressure  and  ti-nt- 
pcralure;  for  tli«;  vol<x-iiyol  undulations  propagated  lhrou'.;h 
«las4io  media  depeads  quIm  oa  tbeit  indicea  oC  eUaUeity  >u>d 
notoiidMirlHt«Mil|ii  [Acoomcft] 


SuppoM  tt0  point  O  taba  the  origin  of  a  sound  which  m 
Its  proKTcss  encounters  a  pbne  obsiarlo  NM ;  if  this  pbue 
bo  sufiicieutty  extended,  a  point  M  may  be  easily  found 
wliieli  the  aound  wiU  have  jvat  raached  at  the  end  oi  a  given 
tiat»  TlwwaveavliidiilttvepreTfottilyfwwhadtiM nearer 
points  A,B,C  being  precluded  flrom  adraneing.  aiethere 
re  lloctod,  that  is,  new  spherical  undulations  gfab.  ybe,  tfcd  are 
generated  tVom  A.B.C  a*  rentre*.  and  their  radii  at  the  mo- 
ment have  spoken  of  aro  rcspcctivelv  Ai=OM — OA. 
Bc  =  OM— OB.  C<i=OM— Oc.  and  a  w  easily  seen  thai  all 
these  8pheri<»i  surfaces  originating  from  A  to  M  and  cxi:^t- 
in^  simultaneously,  mar  be  exactly  envelopea  by  a  single  por- 
tion of  a  spherical  surmce  of  wluch  the  centre  is  placed  in  a 
position  R  eomsponding  to  O  in  respect  to  ita  distance  fh>m 
N  M.  bnt  at  ibo  ofpeeite  ada  ef  the  «helael»i  Ihia  qphnical 
surface,  of  wliieh  the  raditia  \»  RM,  <«  tiie  nne  feturning 

wave  at  that  Tnouieul,  an:!  K  -ir-'j  i mrrr<;se J  on  tho  auditory 
organs,  so  as  to  bo  disUuguiiiimd  irom  tho  origiaal  sound, 
ia  called  thn  ' 


When  a  sound  originates  at  a  point 
l^kuMS  vbti«Kk  AU  the  lellectvd    ' ' 


by  a 
OWupiw 


the  spaeo  of  a  conioal  frnstum  aAC<%  Ihv'wrtox  of  the  eone 
R  being  lituated  mnmotrically  with  O  at  the  omoaite  aide 
of  AfX  In  Otder  that  a  person  may  hear  the  e«ho  of  his 

own  sounds,  it  is  therefore  no<•^'-^llry  ih.u  his  situation  may 
be  at  a  point  O'  iU  u  per]>etidi<  uhii  to  AC  ;  and  i  liHt  a  second 
IcrM.n  nwy  hear  the  evlio  ofiiio  \oire  oi'  another  ;it  O,  he 
must  be  situated  in  tho  frur<tuni  ciACi*,  so  tiiat  the  ai.i^U's 
of  ijictdonce  and  lellvvtion  of  the  sound  uliieli  reaelu-i  liu 
car  may  he  equal ;  in  both  cwca  tho  distance  from  AC 
must  bo  suiTiciently  groat  to  ditfiBguidi  between  the  orjgi* 
nal  and  the  reiieoted  aoond. 

Hence  it  JhUoTC,  thai  vbewiw  %  MMon  ia  aitnatad.  Iba 
echo  of  a  aiogla  ttmnd  neceaaarily  f<riloira  and  eannot  pm- 
oede  tlw  original  Mund,  Ibr  tho  two  sides  OA,  A  a  are 
greater  than  tiie  third  Oa  through  which  ilio  direct  sound 
u  Propai^ted,  and  tlw  velocili^  art*  in  U>lh  cojca  alike. 

However,  theeehoof  acon'.iuutd  wjund  or  note  may  be 
heard  in  the  inverse  order  of  lime  to  that  in  wliirh  u  vias 
i^cneratLil,  ])ro\  ide<l  the  ©nein  of  tho  sound  move  s  more 
rapidly  towards  tlie  hoarcr  than  th«  rale  at  which  sound 
travels.  Thus  a  flaslt  of  lightning  moving  towards  a  person 
will  ptoduoe  a  ndl  of  thunow  vhMb«  echoed  by  olooda,  will 
be  heaidaa  it  wave  kndiwnvda;  bo*  if  tbadinetton  of  the 
llaah  ha  aueh  tint  tlM  points  c^ila  onnent  aie  neatly  equi- 
dlatant  from  the  anditor.  an  instBntaneoaa  and  intensely 

loud  <  lap  will  be  substituted  for  a  continued  roll. 

The  murmuring  sound  produced  by  the  discharge  of 
^cat  guns  is  the  succession  of  echoes  from  the  particles  of 
vapour  fl<^ting  in  the  atmosphere,  and  when  the  discharge 
Ls  effected  under  a  dense  rloud,  the  echoes  arc  stronger  ;ind 
better  retiected,  and  a  noise  reserablinc  a  thunder-roU  may 
then  be  lieani  The  whizzing  of  a  buUet  ia  attributfd  to  Kl 
immnging  in  a  alatn  of  lanid  rotatioa  on  particles  of  vapour. 

The  time  intacvwaing  batween  the  primitive  sound  and 
its  echo  has  aowetiaea  been  etaphnred  in  determining  the 
distance  from  the  observer  to  the  reflecting  object,  allowing 
S7I  feet  fur  each  intermediate  st^  ond  of  mue;  but  like  all 
methods  dependent  more  on  individual  judgment  than  me- 
chanical measurfinent,  this  pioeaw  nuat  M  liable  to  ooR* 
siderablc  irregulaiuius. 

When  several  objects  reflect  sonml,  the  number  of  echoes  is 
greatly  multiplied,  not  only  from  the  primary  echoes  of  carh, 
but  also  from  secondary  and  teiliny  eehoce  by  i>ccond  and 
third  raflefldonaof  retuming  waiea  against  the reverbcm- 
1 0  ry  obotadee  t  eadi  la-aebe  eonaiitoor  only  portiona  or  fhwta 
of  the  preceding ;  their  intenaitiea  thorefore  dimitiiah,  and 
they  frradually  die  away  upon  the  car,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  images  be<rome  obscure  and  by  dcgrocs  impcf  >  pii- 
bU  in  consicqucnre  of  the  diminutinn  of  liaht  when  w  e  loul; 
between  two  opposite  and  purrdlel  plane  mirrors. 

The  first  echo  iieard  io  suob  nnnktuittativeit  iii  by  no 
means  necessarily  the  loudest.  Taking  any  cllip^  of 
which  one  focus  is  the  origin  of  the  sound  and  the  other 
tlw  place  of  the  auditor,  it  is  a  well-known  pwpeity  of  this 
etiKve  that  right  Unea  drawn  frau  the  feei  toanypoint  in 
it  make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent  at  that  point  CmI' 
0  now  this  ellipse  to  rotate  round  tho  lino  joining  the 
foci  so  ns  to  fum  a  prolate  spheroid,  then  sound  emsnat- 
inK  from  one  focus  and  reflected  bv  a  portion  of  the  surface 
will  be  directed  after  reflection  to  tiie  other,  and  il«  intensity 
will  depend  on  tlie  solid  angle  subten<leil  at  the  focus  by 
the  reflecting  body.  Each  echoing  body  may  be  concuivvd 
as  a  portioti  df  snob  a  spheroidical  siurfiice,  taking  a  great 
axis  wuyor  to  eooamabend  the  more  distant  bodies;  and 
ainee  the  anna  of  tho  adid  anglea  subtended  by  the  more 
distant  rafleetota  nay  be  greater  than  thoio  given  by  the 
nearor.  tho  echo  produced  by  them,  though  not  reaebing 
the  car  (ts  soon  as  that  of  the  nearer,  may,  tmder  such  cir- 
oumstanvos,  be  louder,  bearing  in  mind  in  our  estimate  that 
this  intensity  haa  a  source  of  diminution  in  tlie  increase  of 
distance.    Thia  case  frequently  occurs  in  places  eucom- 

Koed  by  ehtim  of  UMuntaina,  as  dM»  KiOaney  and  Webb 
es,  &c. 

When  the  suecession  of  echoes  from  several  bodies  is  suf- 
ficiently rapid,  a  oontinued  Miaad  or  noto  nay  be  produced, 
though  the  original  aouad  waa  awinly  nvnaataty;  and 

v.ben  not  <>ufficiently  rapid  for  thia  purpoae^  B^gmonma 
nouio  is  produced,  and  hence  Echo  wtth  her  thoasaad 
toaguea  and  babbling  propenaities  has  furnished  matter  fiir 

rtic  imatrination  from  Ovid  to  Shakspeare.    As  a  single 
mav  be  converted  into  an  imitation  of  a  stunning  laugh, 
the  romantic  and  echoing  regions  inhabited  bytu^Scan* 

diiumn  wm  pitiiwl       '  '"'^ 
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j^tniUL^s  ill  altriliuling  this  appalling  music  to  the  aerial 
icvi-'.iios  of  iii\  i^;l>lr  liaj^s  or  witches. 

1!  [  wluMi,  as  in  the  i-ds^i-  of  thcclertrir  Huid,  ihc  original 
cavisi-  ursiumii  iiiav  iv  to  r\ist  simultaneously  throu|i;h 
•n  extensive  Iracl  of  ait  cx'  iti  il  atmosphere,  a  Bound  p«T- 
ftctly  continuous  and  mnje-idr  is  produced  in  the  thunder- 
nll.  which  may  frequently  be  heard  again  echoed  by  neigh- 
boring eloud«,  or  awfully  prolonged  by  repMMd  NmMtiOQB 
ftom  an  unphitbcati*  of  mountiiina. 

A  similar  elfeet  of  rapuUy  iopcat«d  eduMS  mtjr  be  per- 
ccivi.'d  ill  tiic  ])n>1i>nij;i:'il  tri'iiil  ;iti(l  ringing  sounds  which  we 
hear  when  ^v;llklnl;  I'n  stilliu  vs  tlirousrh  loni?  galleries,  clois- 
ters, and  otiier  narrow  ]iax-.;igos  willi  ii;>mllol  suk's,  particu- 
larly lu-n  the  ;ur  is  (unfiutHl;  but  lllUl^;ltll;^  and  iari>ct- 
iup'i,  ju'Ulin^  to  thi>  nniiulso  of  tlu-  sonorous  waves,  or 
Htiliiug  them  k>y  a  multitude  of  interior  reflections,  together 
with  open  windows  or  much  ftwnitiiM,diminiaht]MW«fliNto 
to  a  gimt  extent 

Tbo  diitribtttion  of  sound  in  public  cdiflcos,  w  that  the 
flclioes  msfhn  nuwt  ndvwttueoQdjr  bionght  to  itrengthen 
Ibo  orifina!  sound,  is  n  aUD^eel  imteliMUly  deserving  of 
luuch  r.tlLiiti;:n.  Viyr  boroo  '^on^iblc  observations  on  the 
rnMr>i  of  arehitfi'ts  iti  this  .■  »|>»-ct,  \»t  miiit  ■  -r  to  Sir  J. 
HiTsrhtd's  treatise  on  Sovind.  C<'riaiul>  the  nalucky  error 
ol  I'lai'iii^  the  confe-bional  m  the  caUiudral  of  Gir^t  iiti  in  a 
focus  loiiiuiiate  to  anotlier  and  unencloM-d  part  of  the 
churrh.  by  which  Echo  was  instrumentat  in  tntbrniing  a 
husband  of  the  infidelity  of  his  spouse,  tiiid  the  parabolic 
rettcrtor  of  a  late  ingenious  clergytnan  nt  Cambridgei  which 
had  the  effect  of  cotnpletely  stunning  him,  however  impar* 
tially  bis  wiee  wa«  distnbated  to  hia  oongngation,  an  not 
inconrenienoes  of  sueb  eonnnon  oeeuirenoe  oi  time  oon- 
trivauccs  by  which  a  ])art  of  an  audience  in  a  church  or 
theatre  posse«ses  a  inuiiopuly.  while  the  remainder  witness 
the  ceremony  or  performance  in  dumb  .show. 

A  liulicTous  aiicwlole,  nioiitioned  by  Lord  Baeon,  of  a 
Frenchman  caUiiv?  out  Satan,  and  b<  inj4  answered  Va-t'en, 
led  him  to  assert  that  the  letter  8  was  not  echoed,  and  this 
assertion  has  been  copied  by  several  cyclopedists.  The 
ibct  i«f  that  S  being  in  a  great  measure  a  breathing,  the 
dietinee  neotsniy  for  the  production  of  a  distinct  echo  is 
toogieet  toiwnder  itBi}dibw.«vingU>itsHnaU  intensity; 
bat  when  its  eclw  it  teken  at  ii  wmSH  dittanoe,  the  eflhot  is 
to  increase  the  sound,  and  thin  very  disagreeable  prolonga- 
tion is  very  perceptible  in  rhurclic*  whenever  persons  in  ro- 
peaUng  the  ^er\i<■e  make  >ise  ol  tins  letter.  Tlie  whispering 
gallery  of  St.  Paid's  is  another  inslane*-  of  tins  error,  for  a 
low  whisper  uttered  at  one  end  is  conveyed  hy  succensive 
ref1ection\>  along  its  curved  roof,  and  being  aavan  coneen- 
trated  at  the  other  end,  may  be  dislinrtly  heartl. 

When  the  reflecting  surfaces,  instead  of  plane,  are  curvc<l, 
9*  in  cavorn»,  grottos,  rocks,  or  ruined  buildings,  the  re- 
fleeted  Mtind  wul  be  moet  intense  at  the  foci,  or  Uie  points 
wbteh  would  be  nort  entiglrtened  by  reflection,  if  n  Inni* 
nous  l)u<1y  u>  re  substltntHl  in  the  place  ef  the  or%iiMl 

iource  of  sounii. 

Whatever  may  be  the  figure  of  the  echoing  surface,  the 
total  path  traversed  hy  a  wuve  in  a  given  (imc  before  and 
after  refler;iim  taken  lot^ether  is  constant  (and  in  ihifercnt 
limes  is  pruportiunal  to  the  time);  therefore  a  small  por- 
tion of  a  ))kno  section  of  the  eoboing  surface  is  common 
abo  to  an  ellipse  bating  one  fbeua  at  the  origin  of  sound, 
the  other  in  the  tetummg  wnve,  and  the  axis  major  equal 
to  the  space  traveraed  by  sound  in  a  given  time.  Hence, 
first,  the  plane  sections  of  the  returning  wave  arc  the  loci 
of  the  second  foci  of  o  series  orenijises,  having  a  common 
focu«  and  eqtial  axes  major,  and  all  touching  the  section  of 
the  echoiiif;  surface;  and,  gecondlj,  the  lljjure  of  an  ob- 
stat  nece^jary  to  produce  a  given  wave  will  be  found  by 
taking  the  rnrve  which  loaches  a  scries  of  ellipses  having 
their  second  foci  in  this  wave  surface  and  their  first  focus 
and  axes  major  as  before :  this,  strictly  speaking;  slntllcl 
however  be  confin<Hl  to  surfarw  of  revolution. 

E'CI.I.^,  a  town  of  Andahisin,  m  the  luUndeticia  or  pro- 
vince of  Sevdla,  situated  on  the  n\er  Genii,  in  a  fine  plain, 
on  the  high  road  fhnn  Stvilla  to  Cordova,  about  fi'^  inilp* 
north-east  of  the  former  city.  Its  antient  name  was  Astigi.s  , 
the  Romans  afterwards  gave  it  the  name  of  Colonia  Augusta 
Firma.  The  name  of  Eeija  was  given  to  it  by  the  Moors 
(Miiiano}.  Kcya  has  a  popuhition  of  34,000  iiUubitants, 
mun  ^nrehes  and  oonventi,  aereial  bcepitaU,  and  other 
iwbUe  boikUngs*  and  a  wry  line  promenade  along  the 
Unksef  die  Genii,  ndonied  vitb  fountains  and  atatues.  It 


is  tiMiMideBee  of  a  eoiMgidor  and  an  aledde  mxTor.  Ike 

territory  is  ridi  in  corn  and  eUwa;  tbere  ara  else  sone 

man  u factories  of  iroollens  and  linens.  Beqa  Is  the  birth- 
place of  Luis  Velez  do  Guevara,  a  Spanish  dramatist  of 
the  seventeenth  cenfun-.  Tlnnc  are  seveml  Rotnan  in- 
.scnptions  and  a  f«v*  itlher  rein.uns  of  antiquiiy. 

KL'KHEL.  JOSEl'H  HILARY,  aa  eminent  antiquary 
and  numismai:>t,  was  burn  at  Kntzcrsfeld,  in  Austria,  Ja- 
nuary 13i  1*37.  His  father,  who  wasiu  the  service  of  Count 
SintendorC  sent  him  at  a  vcrv  early  age  to  the  Jesuit*'  Ctil- 
lege  at  Vienna,  where,  in  175 1,  he  was  enrolled  in  their 
society.  He  Studied  philosophy,  mathematics,  divinity,  and 
tlic  learned  languages ;  but  devoted  himself  ehief^  to  anti- 
(juities  and  medals.  His  skill  in  the  latter  indnced 
the  superiors  of  tlie  college,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  a;ive 
hiiu  the  Jilacc  of  keeper  of  tlieir  eahinel  of  ine<lals  and 
coins.  In  1"T'2  he  went  to  Italy,  where  the  t;raiid  duke  of 
Tuscany,  Leopold  II.,  engaged  him  to  arrange  his  collet 
tion ;  and  on  his  return  to  Vienna,  in  be  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  of  Medals,  and 
proflnsoT  of  antiquities.  In  1 775  he  published  bisftnt  work 
u|ion  his  favourite  study,  entitled  '  Numi  veteres  Ancedoii 
ex  Mum- it  OmMiTm  ymdotwoinisi.  Flotenttno  Matfni  Dn* 
e;s  Ktrurire,  Crai.iHiaiio  nunc  L■n■^a^eo,  Vitzaino,  Festetic- 
siuno,  Savorguanu  Veneto,  alii.sque,'  4to  Vienna.  This  wait 
followed  in  1776  by  '  Calalo^us  Alusei  Ca>..arci  Vind  ^ho- 
nensis  Numorum  Veferum,  distributu-sin  parti's  n  <]iriruiu 
prior  Monelam  Urlnnni,  P  -puloruni,  Regnm.  all.  ni  Homa- 
norum  comptoctitur,'  i  tnnt.  f>>h'j,  accompanied  by  eight 
plates efinedited  coins.  In  I7i><>hc  published  his  'Sylloge 
lma.munommaneedotorumTliesauriCa>sarci,'  4to.;  and  his 
'  Deacriptio  Nntaaoram  Antiodum  Byrise.  si  vc  Si)ocimcn  Artis 
criltcic  Numariir,'  4to..  libewiaennnted  at  Vienna,  tbesame 
year:  and  in  1787  produced  a  small  elementary  work  on  coins 
for  the  use  of  schools,  in  his  native  language,  entitled  *  Kuri 
gefasste  Anfangsgriindc  zur  alien  Numismatik,'  Svo.,  Vjc-u. 
Tlii.s  work  has  more  recently  heen  improved  and  publislted 
[  in  France,  under  the  title  of  *  Trait£  El^mentaire  de  Nu- 
mismatiaue  Grccque  et  Romaine,  compost  d'apr^s  celui 
d'Eckhel,'  par  Gerard  Jacob,  2  tom.  Svo.,  Par.  1825.  In 
1788  Eckhcl  published  a  folio  volume  upon  the  ^^eius  of  tbe 
I  Imperial  Cdlecfion»  'Cbotx  de  PiwrMS  ginv6ftijdu  Cabinet 
Imperial  des  Antiques,  lepvCsenlles  en  xl.  Plsncfaes  ;*  and 
in  1792  the  first  volume  of  bis  'Dootrina  Numorum  Vete- 
rum,'  Vienna,  4to. ;  the  eighth  and  last  volume  of  which 
was  puhhshed  in  1 7'js.  A  supplement  to  it,  with  his  por- 
trait prefixed,  ha.is  since  appeared,  'Addenda  ad  Ecknelii 
Dooirinam  Numorum  Veierum  ex  eJU-^detn  .-\uto^raplio 
postumo,'  4to.,  Vindob  ,  i  s  jfi.  This  work,  which  tnnbnice* 
the  science  of  numismatics  in  general,  has  placed  Eckhel 
at  the  Iiead  of  all  the  writers  upon  autient  coins.  He  died. 
May  istfa.  1798,  at  tbe  houie  of  bis  fliend  the  Beion  d» 
Locella. 

In  his  younger  years  Bekbel  pubUshed  three  or  Ibor  Msril 

pieces  uiicoiuiecleil  with  nuniisuiatics :  namely,  two  Latin 
odes  on  the  nupuals  of  Joseph  II.,  in  M'ij  ;  ia.nother  in 
CJerman,  ni  176S,  on  the  departure  of  Maria  Carolina, 
arehduclieiis  of  Austria,  from  Vienna  ;  and  two  years  aftet^ 
wards  an  oration  in  German  on  the  occasion  of  th^  empe- 
ror's vi-sit  to  Italy,  '  Rede  auf  die  Reise  Joseidis  11  in  Ita- 
lien,'  Hvo.,  Wieii  ,  i77(i  An  '  Sxplisntioi  >  uaaticale 
dcs  Prophities  d'Haggcu.'  hy  him,  appesdred  in  Millin's  Mn- 
gasin  EncydopMique,  II*  annfe,  tom.  ii.,  p.  461. 

(Saxii  Onomatticon ;  Visconti*s  account  of  Eckhel  in 
the  Biographie  Universelle,  tom.  xii,,  &vo..  Par.  1 814,  p.  46*- 
467;  and  tne  '  Notitia  Literaria  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  J.  H. 
Eckhel,  trans!ate<l  from  the  Fr<inch  of  Mdliu,  prefixed  to 
the  *  Addenda  ad  Dactrtnara  Numorum  Veterum.') 

ECKMUUL  or  EGGMUHL,  a  village  on  the  Lab«; 
consisting  of  about  sixteen  houses,  with  a  castle,  nnd  si- 
tuatcd  in  the  Bavarian  cifole  of  tbe  Reno,  in  dft"  47'  N. 

lat..  and  IS*  S'  E.  long.  Tt  owes  Its  celeSrity  to  the  signal 

victory  which  the  French  and  Ba\arians,  under  the  ein- 

Seror  Napoleon,  gained  over  the  Austrians,  nnder  the  arcb- 
ukc  Charles,  on  the  •22nd  April,  180'J.    In  lestnnnriy  of 
I  the  skill  and  mirepidity  which  Manlial  Davoust  displayed 
on  this  oeciiMviti.  Napekon  eonftrted  the  title  efpviee  of 
Eckm-ihl  upon  hnu. 

ECLECTICS,  the  name  given  to  those  philosophers 
who,  without  adopting  any  particular  system  or  dogmatixing 
for  themselm,  profe^ed  to  select  ii^yuv)  from  other  phi- 
losophical svstems  whatever  tlu7  conceived  mo  t  r  i  f.^rm 
able  to  trutii,  and  fitted  those  detached  part«  lo^uihcr  so 
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to  form  ft  n&m  vbol*.  Th«  notion  of  luch  a  union  of 
luriiw  tjwtMDi  flMms  flnt  to  Iwv*  originated  witli  tba 
NMputmiiiMi  who  eodoftvotured  to  aettle  the  dispute  be- 
tween themtelvao  and  the  Pin|»teiice  by  ibo  edition  of 
•uch  parts  of  the  doctrine  of  Anstotle  M  Couk)  be  made  to 
fa!'\  n'Ah  tlioir  inodifioalion  i  f  thr-  aca/leraic  pbilo»opby. 
Thii  uii.,iii  of  tliL-  Anstotcliari  and  Plutonic  philoaoptiie« 
was  attfinpu-d  lir:>t  by  Potaitio  of  Alexandria.  whoM  prin- 
ciples wiTL'  taken  u\>  uiui  inuiiiUiined  by  AmmanuK  Surras. 
Il  inuy  Ik?  iluul)k'(l  however  if  the  lillc  vi'  Kcltx'lii.--.  tan  Ije 
propiTly  >,'iven  to  Poianio  or  Ammonius,  the  f'urmerof  whom 
was  ill  fact  inonlv  ii  Neoplalonist,  and  the  latter  rather 
juisbled  together  the  different  systema  of  Greek  philoeophy 
(with  the  •xeeptioD  of  that  of  Epicuma)  theo  eeloctod  the 
eoQBStml  parta  of  all  of  them.  The  most  eminent  of  the 
Ibttowen  or  Ammonius  were  Plotinus.  Porphyry.  Jambli- 
rluiji.  Prui'his,  and  Clc:ni-n»  Alcxandni i  a-.  ,  lln-  ,i:;'.i(.'nt 

EilcLticisui  luciinic  at  ljut  Utile  more  tli  i:i  -■ti  i  ipf  to 
rccjucilu  Plniinusni  \»ith  Christianity.  T:ir  i.i  idrm  ui.  1 
mure  genuine  school  of  Eclecticism  sprung  up  m  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  Bacon  ami  Descartes  nourished. 
These  philosophers  refusing  to  acknowledge  themselves 
memben  of  ony  particular  sect,  or  to  adopt  any  principle 
on  the  mere  ftuthoritv  of  their  nedecessora,  formed  systems 
Ibr  tLetdaetvee  whicA  admittea  the  doctrines  of  any  other 
sect  without  diatinetkm  whenever  those  doctrines  were  not 
Ot  vtriance  with  what  their  own  investigation  had  taught 
them  of  the  natuie  of  thini^s.  But  niodL-rii  plidowjpheis 
have  since  th«ti  furmed  themselves  into  new  seets,  and  a 
new  Eclecticism  has  consequently  ariacii  in  our  own  days, 
of  which  the  originator  was  Ile^el,  and  the  present  sup- 
porter Victor  Cousin :  this  newest  Eeiecticisra  resembles 
that  of  the  Alexandrian  Platouists  in  being  rather  a  union 
of  systenka  than  a  selection  from  them,  and  though  it  has 
partisans  on  the  eontiuent^aiid  enocially  at  Barliu.  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  it  will  be  tooa  mhen  ap  in  thweountry. 
where  paiaoMwho  read  or  talk  about  metaphysics  are  gene- 
rally attached  to  Some  particular  sect  of  modem  philosophy. 

ECLIPSE  (ecUiprit,  U\ti4ne),  i.ironunnc.Tl  pheiio- 
ineiion.  bemi;  the  dssappearanc*  ol  u,  litdvenly  body,  'llun 
m;iy  l)a[ipcn  in  i  >  1  stinet  ways;  either  the  disappear- 
ing body  may  he  lost  on  account  of  another  body  coming 
between  it  and  it.s  source  of  light,  and  thus  intercepting  the 
light  i  or  the  disappearance  of  a  body  may  be  caused  by 
anollier  body  eoniog  botwoea  it  and  the  spectator.  These 
two  sets  of  ciroumiitaiicee,  thonah  onduig  in  the  same 

reiea  of  phenomenon*  are  yet  or  a  diancter  so  diflerent 
t  it  will  ho  Bdvisable  to  eonsider  the  two  in  soparato 
artichn.  We  shall  therefbre  here  content  ourselves  with 
an  enuuiorat inn  of  the  varimis  kinds  of  eclipses;  leaving 
further  detail,  when  necessary,  to  the  articles  which  will 
bo  refoood  to. 


Y 


Let  us  suppose  a  spherical  body  A  B,  which  is  luminous, 
and  another  CD,  the  «mallerof  the  two.  which  is  nut  lu- 
minous. Let  us  consider  first  llic  circular  sections  of  iht-se 
bK!i*">  made  by  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  let  common  tan- 
gents be  drawn  lo  these  sections,  four  in  number,  namely, 
AX,  BY,  AM,  and  BN.  If  the  bodies  be  very  disUnt  from 
«ach  oiher»  in  comparison  with  their  bulk,  tB«i  it  will  be 
sitlBoiant  Ibr  praetieal  purposes  to  consider  theae  eenmon 
laagants  aa  intcnaoting  at  A  and  B.  and  C  and  D,  the  op- 
posite extremitlas  of  two  parallel  diameters.  If  the  whole 
figure  then  revolve  round  the  line  joinin-  the  centre  of  the 
two  circles,  the  spherical  bodies  wiU  be  reproduced,  together 
with  the  conical  envelopes  by  which  it  may  bo  seen  on  what 
tito  phases  of  an  eclipse  depend. 

The  whole  space  generated  by  the  rr-vohition  of  YCDX 
is,  in  whole  or  in  part,  deprived  of  the  light  from  AB. 
Within  the  Sjiace  C  D  Z  (or  the  cone  generated  by  its  revo- 
lution), the  loss  of  light  is  total:  a  spectator  vtoatod  witbia 
P.  C,  Nfli.  «<4- 


that  cone  sees  no  part  of  A  B.  and  a  pbHMt  which  reeeiv«2 
lU  Ught  from  AB  cannot,  when  in  that  eone,  be  visible  in 
any  part  of  spoee.  This  is  even  true  at  the  point  Z ;  but 
anywhere  within  Ihe  cone  NZM.  more  or  less  of  tin- 
border  of  A  B  is  visible,  and  C  D  hide-  a  [H^iuon  of  iba 
middle  of  A  B.  If  CD  he  small  m  .  ttnijiarison  with  AB, 
then  the  effect  of  C  D  lo  a  spectator  Kiiualed  for  off  in 
N  Z  M  is  only  tho  appoaMnooor  a  small  dark  spot  upon  the 

lace  nf  AB. 

Within  the  spae^  YCZNabiMZDX,  a  part  only  ol 
the  tace  of  AB  ia  hidden  from  a  spectator  there  situated' 
and  part  only  of  the  light  of  A  B  is  loat.  On  the  lines  C  Y 
or  DX  tho  speotatoK imagioea  tho  two  bodies  ABand  CD 
to  be  in  coDtaet. 

The  eclipses  in  which  the  disappearance  takes  place  by 
the  removal  of  the  light  from  tho  body  are — 

1.  The  eclijvse  of  the  numii.    fMoov,  Ef  I.IPSK  or  ] 

2.  The  di4»4ipj>»araneu  nf  a  poriioii  of  Jupilet's  iurfare. 
oec^siiniod  by  one  of  its  salclhte-;  pa>iing  between  it  and 
the  hun.  Tliis  is  usually  called  the  transit  of  the  satellite's 
shadow  over  the  disc  of  Jupiter.    [.T  l  imtlk  ] 

3.  Tiie  eclipses  of  Jupitt  r'»  satcUiteio.  [JuPlTBR.] 

The  eclipses  in  which  the  disappearanoo  aiisos  ftom  th* 
abs«ohitc  intrq^Oaitioo  of  another  planet  avo— 

1.  The  wkym  flf  tho  sun  [Surf,  BcLtMK  or],  meaning 
the  eoUpae  of  the  sun  by  the  moon. 

2.  The  eclipse  of  the  sun  (that  is,  of  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  sunl  by  Mercury  or  by  Venus,  con»m'uhl\  callcil  the 
tranail  ot'  Mert  wry  or  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc.  [Mkr- 
CURV,  Transit  ok  ;  Vkm    Thansit  op.] 

3.  The  oicultatiDii  uf  a  lixed  star  by  the  moon.  [Moon.] 

4.  Tho  eclip:te  i)f  a  jxjriioii  of  Jupiter  by  one  of  its  own 
satellites  or  transit  of  a  satellite  over  tho  disc.  [Jvpirxn.} 

5.  The  eclipse  of  a  satellite  of  Jupiter  by  Jupiter  itsM( 
or  occullation  of  a  mteUtte  by  the  planet.  [JomBB.] 

Wo  have  here  BMntiooed  such  eclipses  as  am  not  mi' 
fVoquenti  tho  ohty  additional  phenomenon  which  wo  arc 
aware  of  is  the  eclipse  of  a  portion  of  the  ring  of  Saturn  by 
a  (iatellite,  or  passaije  of  a  satellite  m  i  the  rinj,-,  seen  by 
Sir  W.  Herschel.  The  satellites  oi  .Saiurn  nuist  suffer 
eclipses  of  the  first  kind  by  entering  the  shadows  either 
the  planet  or  the  ring,  and  of  the  second  kiiul  both  from 
the  planet  and  the  ring  ;  but  these  sateUites  arc  only  seen 
with  vury  good  telescopes  aud  under  very  fiivourable  otroum* 
stances,  so  that  thi  ir  eelipeca  excite  littio  imblio  eurioaily. 

ECLIPTIC  [KQUATORBndEci.imcj 

ECLOGUE.  [Bucolics.] 

KCONOUISTES.   (Political  EcunomyO 

BCPHIHOTES  (Fttxinger),  a  cenus  of  Saurians,  po»« 
sesaing  tho  teeth  and  ixjie*.  of  ih-  l  n  Pn/i^r/irus,  hut 
with  Hmall  scales  on  tlie  b^dy  onlv.  1  lie  tail,  vtluch  is 
large,  has  gr^t  scales,  whi>  h  are  |iointe<l  and  carinated. 
Tho  hesid  is  covered  "iih  plate-.  The  fuiiu  is  u  little  short 
and  flattened  like  that  of  s<jinc  i/f  the  Aganue,  rather  than 
like  the  slender  shape  of  Polycliru*.  Example,  Mepki-- 
motes  tuftereulatiu  (Agama  UAerenlaia,  Spix;  lYtpidmm 
torquatus,  Pr.  Max.) 

Description. —  Ash -coloured,  sprinkled  with  whitisfa 
blotches :  a  demi-«oUar  of  black  on  each  ^  of  the  noek. 

Locality,  Brasil. 

ECTOPISTES.  [CoLUMBiD.a.  vol.  vii.,  p.  .ir3.] 
ECTGPISTI'N^.  [CoLUMBiD.K.  vol.  viL  p.  373.1 
ECU.VDOR  is  one  of  the  three  republics,  which,  before 
IBJI,  constituted  the  republic  ul  Colombia,  but  since  that 
time  has  hccunie  a  vi-paraie  ^;ii\erimie;it.  It  compruhends 
the  antient  kingdom  of  Quito,  with  the  plains  extending 
east  of  it  between  the  Ainazoa  river  on  the  south,  and  the 
Uaiipes,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Rio  Negro,  on  tho 
north.  Its  bauiidarics  arc  not  marked  by  natural  objectSk 
but  follow  Qioetly  imaginary  lines.  A  Imo  bcq|iuning  at 
Tabaiinga,  on  tho  Amamn,  and  running  dtie  north,  along 
the  meridian  of  70°  12',  divides  Ecuador  from  Brazil  as  &i 
as  1°  10'  N.  lat.,  whence  the  boundary  line  runs  on  this 
parallel  to  tho  Rio  Ne^ro.  Tho  Rio  Negro  separates 
Ecuador  from  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  and  the  Uaupcs 
forms  in  the  whole  lei)f,'th  of  its  c.iur^o  the  boundary  be- 
tween it  and  New  Granada.  Farther  west  this  line  cxtenda 
over  the  mountain  range  in  which  the  Rio  Magdalena  and 
the  Rio  Cauea  originate,  then  pasiies  over  the  northern 
ridges  of  the  mouDtain-knot  of  Los  Pastos,  and  tcrniinates 
with  tho  lower  oouiao  of  the  Rio  dc  los  Patios,  on  Ihe  Pacifio. 
The  FiciAo  Anns  ita  western  boundary.  On  the  ioutfa» 
Ecuador  is  ocnaratod  from  Peru  by  a  lino  begmniog  noar 
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Tnnbifl^  on  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil,  and  runnina;  in  a  iouth- 
foullHMSt  diraetion  to  the  RwAiauon,  which  itjoiiuift 
ihort  distenee  nbore  8.  Jmd  d«  BrukmoiM.   Fteia  this 

puint  the  Rio  Amazon  OOUtitlltet  the  hwoAuy  llM  bc- 

tufLii  both  rcpuLilK'n. 

J'.  u.iai.r  extendi  from  5*  60'  S.  lat.  to  T  12'  N.  laf.,  ati'l 
from  tt'J'  40'  to  80'  40'  W.  lon^.  Its  surfnri>  is  vaguely  cui- 
culnted  at  more  than  :>37,0UU  sauan^  nnlt  s,  or  more  than 
four  times  and  a  half  tho  area  of  the  Bntisli  Islands. 

About  unc-fuurth  of  its  surface  is  mouittainous.  The 
Andes  entar  the  coiuitry  betvwo  the  Btj  of  Guayaquil  and 
8.  Jun  i»  BncatnonM,  nd  thenoe  rua  in  a  nor'thorn  and 
north -«;a<(tom  dirwrtioa  to  the  northtm  bonndary.  ^  Tbk 
chain  form»  in  the  Bonthern  and  northern  extramitT  two 
laru'c  iiiiiuntain-knotA,  that  of  lifisM'tn      .10  ;ui<l 

and  3'-'  1  j'  S.  lat.,  and  that  ut"  Los  P.i-tm,  tjctwL-LMi  .!  1'  ami 
f  13' N.  lat.  The  first  in<  ii|ii.>-,  a(  f.inliii^  t.)  II umlnjlrlt, 
11,650  square  miles,  and  thu  second  HiiH).  Iktwcun  tlku^o 
two  mountain-k.nol8  the  Andes  form  an  enormoua  mas«  of 
rocks,  covering  in  width  an  extent  of  70  or  80  milM.  Both 
d^ivitivs  are  rather  steep,  but  cspeoialljr  Hbat  toWaTdl  the 
etsterapluiu.  Oa  both  edew  of  tbie  min  w«  lof^  reugee 
ranning  fMrallel  to  one  another,  and  crowned  bjr  nuoMioua 
Bummits,  several  of  which  rine  above  the  line  of  perpetoal 
congelation.  The  highest  ridgc«  of  those  mnpo*  mar  be 
about  fifty  milett  distant  f'miu  nm?  unothcT:  and  between 
them  extends  a  loni;iluthi)al  valU-y,  -.v  liu  li  ineaiure*  from 
lllieen  totWL  iity  niili's  arross,  anil  uvtcnds  neat  ly  '^iJO  miles 
m  length.  At  two  points  transver&e  nUges  uiute  the  two 
ntngCH,  and  thus  the  great  valley  is  divided  into  tlireo 
•mailer  \-allevs.  The  rooAt  southern  of  these  vaUejns,  that  of 
Cuen^a,  extends  from  3'  I S'  to  2°  27'  S.  lat.,  with  a  mean  ele- 
Tation  abuve  the  aea  of  about  7B0O  ibet.  Ite  waten  Join  the 
.  Rio  de  8.  Jago.  a  tributary  of  the  Amason.  The  eutninits  of 
the  ranges  which  surround  it  rise  only  to  about  10,000  feet 
and  nowhere  attain  the  snow-linc.  except  the  ranj^  of 
A>sufty  IjI^  -z:'  Id  -r'  3(i'  S.  lat.),  which  *ci);ira1rs  the  \nllcy 
cl  Cueni,'^  fi'om  that  of  Alausi  ami  Hiituhato,  nml  risi  s  near 
the  Ladcra  de  C^dlud, on  liie  ^rcat  muil,  to  l.^.,'.'!!  feet,  and 
consequently  approaches  tlie  fnow-liae.  To  the  north  of 
this  tr«ns%'en)e  ridge  e.vtends  the  valley  of  Alausi  and  Ham- 
bato  from  2'  '^7' to  30' S.  lat.  Its  surface  is  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  the  preceding  valley,  and  may  be  about 
8000  ftet  above  the  sea.  Its  watera  run  off  to  the  Marona 
and  Putaau  two  tributariea  of  the  Amtfon.  On  the  range 
east  of  this  valley  aro  thi^  m  Ij  ;ini  e^  of  Sangay  of  Col|anes 
and  of  Llancrate,  and  on  liiat  uii  il;e  east  rises  Chimborazo 
(•2I,4'20  fi'i  I  abiive  the  ■^ea),  and  ilie  Ca^'^'lKuri^/^l.  The  trans- 
verse riduf  tt  ln.  h  separates  I  Ills  valh  v  Irum  that  of  Quito 
is  called  tiie  Alto  de  L  h^iiirhe.  It  is  oidy  ali  nit  500  feet 
above  the  piams  contiguous  to  it  on  the  northern  side,  and 
ia  of  inconsiderable  width.  At  ita  western  extremity 
atanda  the  li-olcano  of  Cotopaxi,  which  attaint  a  hejght  of 
1M60  (bet,  and  at  its  eastern  the  Ylinisa,  which  rises  to 
17,37fi  feet.  Hiis  Aito  de  Chlsinche  forms  the  watcr-^hed 
between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  seas.  The  valley  of  Quito 
extends  from  10'  S,  1  it.,  tu  2V'  N.  lat.  to  the  mountain-knot 
of  Lo»  Psnio-.  lis  mean  elevation  tihovo  the  sea  i«  about 
9G00  feel.  In  waters  run  idF  In  the  Kil>  I'lla,  \vlu<  h  joau 
the  Rio  de  lat»  E<»uieruidas,  and  thus  Hows  uilu  the  i'aciUc. 
On  the  ranee  standing  eaxt  of  this  valley  are  the  Antisana, 
19,136  foet  ni^h.  and  the  Cayambc  Urcu,  I9,54H  feet  high. 
TIm  CayamlM}  Urcu  is  on  tho  equator.  On  the  western 
lange  are  the  Pichincha,  li,9M  feet  Iikbi  and  the  Goto* 
cache,  which  rises  to  16.448  feet.  On  the  iDO(iDtahi->1cnot 
de  lo«  Pastos  are  several  Tolcanocs,  as  those  of  Cumbal, 
Chiles,  and  Pasto.  Tho  elevated  plains,  which  arc  inha- 
bited, on  th»t  DMnntaia  s^oin  are  10,S40  feet  above  the 

sea 

The  eouiitry  hetwocn  the  Andes  aiul  the  Pacific  is  filled  I 
up  with  mountains  of  various  eUi^utions,  which  towards 
tho  shores  sink  down  to  hill*.  Tlic  shores  tlietasclves  are 
high,  but  not  of  great  elevation,  except  in  a  few  plao»,  as 
•tOUM  8.  Lerenso.  The  country  along  the  rim  of  Quaya- 
i[uil  fenns  an  caeoiition.  Here  a  phun  extends  several  mues 
in  wMth,  and  is  so  low  that  nart  of  it  is  covanNl  bj  the  in- 
undaiiuns  of  tho  river  in  tne  lainy  wm,  and  part  Jim 
been  chani^ed  into  a  swamp. 

Tlie  great  plain  east  oi  tin-  Atide-.  is  partly  \vo<ided  and 
partly  n  sa^^ana:  hut  in  its  present  btale  it  is  of  little  im- 
pOitaui-e,  ill       ijiilv  iiiliiibili  d  hy  the  natives. 

The  Drincioal  hvcr  of  Ecuador  is  the  Amaiou,  which  is 
iMiweaUedTuagoragMa.  Where  it  leaves  Peru,  aiid  b^ins 


to  form  the  boundaij-line  between  the  two  republics,  com- 
mence the  aeries  of  cataneta  and  rapids  with  which  it 
isBoaa  fton  tha  Andes.  Nesr  8.  Jaen  de  BraoanoBas  is 

the  Poogo  da  Rentema.  where  the  river,  according  lo  Hum- 
boldt, is  only  1233  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lowe 
down  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Santia^e,  and  hetw.?en 
Saniiaiiode  laii  Montanesand  Rorja,  is  tiie  lajud  erl'uayoof 
Mansoriche,  where  the  river  is  narrowefl  to  aluml  I'tO  feet, 
and  for  about  (,cven  or  eight  laiies  rushes  down  wait  incre- 
dible velocity.  Below  this  Pongo  tho  Amaiun  becomes 
navigable,  and  continues  so  to  its  mouth.  [Amazon.] 
Within  the  boundary  of  Ecuador,  the  Amazon  receives  the 
Manmap  AwIbm,  Tim  and  Vufo,  which  descend  firea  the 
eastern  deeliTilieB  oT the  Andsa.  The  Putunayo  and  the 
Yainira.  wliicli  deseend  from  the  same  mncc  and  in  the 
same  directi  Mi,  tall  into  the  AmaiEon  within  Brazil.  The 
nvers  which  di-seend  from  the  western  side  of  the  Andes 
havt>  a  eoniiiaral  ively  short  r  ourse.  'i'lie  most  remarkable  are 
the  Rio  de  los  Patias,  Uio  de  las  Estneraldas,  and  tlu-  rner 
of  Oaa}'aquil ;  but  only  the  latter,  so  tar  as  we  can  learn, 
b  navigated  by  large  vessels  to  the  town  of  Guayaqidl,  and 
by  river-boats  about  seven^  or  eighty  miles  higher. 

The  temperature  must;  of  eouiae,  differ  considerably  in 
the  elevated  vaUcfa  wUcdi  are  aunwuDded  by  tba  high 
peaks  of  the  Andes,  and  in  the  low  «ountrtes  on  both  swes 

of  the  ran^e.  In  the  valley  of  Quito  the  sjcasi.itis  arc 
scarcely  perceptible.  Tlic  moan  temperature  ut'  the  day. 
nil  the  year  ih  round,  is  between  fiO*  and  67°,  and  that  oi" 
the  nigiil  betv^eeii  ajid  i>-r  of  Fahrenheit.  The  wttid-s 
blow  continually,  but  never  with  great  violence.  They  ge- 
nerally come  from  the  north  or  south,  but  occasionally  shift 
to  otlier  quarters,  without  apparently  depending  in  any 
dograe  on  the  soasoiu.  During  the  whole  morning;  till  one 
or  two  o'doek,  the  weather  it  generally  delightftiirand  the 
sky  serene  and  clear ;  but  after  this  hour  vapours  b«nn  to 
rise,  and  the  whole  sky  is  gradually  covered  with  blaelc 
eloud.H,  which  brine  on  dreadful  tempests  of  thunder  and 
li^htinnp,  foll  iwcd  hy  turrenU  of  ram.  At  sunset  the 
Weather  generally  clears  up,  and  the  int'ht.s  are  as  serene  a> 
tile  mornings.  The  rams  sometimes  continue  ail  night,  and 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  three  or  four  days  in  suceeacion. 
At  other  times  a  few  fine  days,  without  rain,  follow  one 
another.  Tho  interval  between  September  and  May  is 
called  the  winter,  and  tho  nmainder  of  the  year  the  som- 
mtt.  The  winter  is  only  dtsttnfuisbed  by  a  somewhat 
greater  quantity  of  rain,  and  the  summer  by  a  ^'reUcr 
number  of  fine  duy.s.  Those  valieys  arc  also  subject  to  fre- 
quent earthauakes,  of  which  those  of  1698  aud  1797  were 
particularly  fWtructive.  In  tho  last  earthquake  40,000  in- 
liahitinits  are  stated  t<i  lia\e  jierished  in  the  valleys;  and, 
it  IS  said,  that  the  climate  of  Qttito  has  become  muchcdder 
than  it  was  formerly. 

At  Guayaquil  and  on  the  other  valleys  along  the  coast 
the  mean  temperature  of  tho  yearvariea  batwaen  78*  and 
82".  From  December  to  April  tho  heat  rises  to  96*  and  no 
more.  In  this  season  an  unvarying  calm  prevaiU,  and  the 
rain  continues  day  and  night  \*ith  short  interruptions;  it 
is  accompauiud  wiLh  frequent  and  dreadful  tempests  of 
thunder  and  lightning.  In  the  remainder  of  the  year  the 
heat  M  moderated  by  the  south-western  and  west-south- 
western winds,  which  blow  with  considerable  force  fruiu 
noon  to  five  or  six  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day.  1  he 
sky  is  always  serene  and  bright,  gentle  showers  being  rarely 
known  to  fall.   This  season  ia  ataled  to  be  very  healthy. 

The  great  plain  extending  altMig  the  Rio  Amaaon  and  fts 
nunicruus  tributaries  has  a  hot  climate.  The  mean  leni 
peraturo  probably  does  not  fall  ^hort  of  between  7  J  aui 
8j°,  and  ttie  iie.it  soinelinies  iiws  to  'lO''  and  more.  But 
every  day  at  t\M)  oeluck  a  wind  begins  to  blow  with  great 
f  lic,  and  e<jntmue>  to  smi-set.  It  always  proceeds  from 
ihii  eust,  uad  is  considered  as  the  continuation  of  thu  irade- 
winds.  Near  tlie  ba^e  of  the  Andes  it  ficqucmiy  blows 
with  the  violence  of  a  storm.  In  this  region  rain  fells  nearly 
every  day,  generally  after  noon,  when  we  wind  eommenoes: 

AgricuUura  varies  with  the  elevation  of  the  cultivated 
land  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Near  the  snow-line,  wlurh 
in  this  part  of  the  Andes  occurs  at  the  heiKhl  of  I  ■•.7:ai  f. .  :. 
the  vegetation  of  llie  Paromtis  (tl.it  tracts  on  the  si.nil:;it  oi 
the  range,  from  11,000  to  U.oiO  feet  above  the  sea*  is  rx- 
tremely  scanty,  connistinj;  only  of  two  or  three  sik-««?s  of 
plants.  Districts  sttnaleil  at  an  elevation  of  lu.iKici  feet  are 
covered  with  grasa,  which  afiords  good  sheep>waUui;  suelk 
are  the  plains  in  the  moimtain-fcuot  cf  IMm.  The  cul> 
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tin«flfSvn>pflnM(«dktadlhiHiT»Mflil«lWt«MnlMM  and  Guondtlet,  but  (hey  me  not  mited  W 

 .   e  .u-  «„.>_.      furci-ii  vesst-I^.  ' 

S-mili  of  guito  is  Tacunea.  wi!b  ?tO(io  inbabUnnts,  which, 
between  Id  >S  and  1797,  w;ls  four  iiiiu  s  destroyed  by  earth- 
({uaketi.  Hiobamba  was  eiiuiely  dtstroyed  in  1797.  'Ih* 
now  town,  which  was  built  four  or  five  mile*  larih^r  Mitttll> 
contains  IS.OUO  inUabiianIa,  Mid  ii  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vmco  of  Chimborazo.  In  itt  Mighboarhood,  atlWmn, 
gUMtquiiittitiM  ofbrimitom  an  in«d«.  llambato,  m  i  th 
MfltofMountChiinbonuo.  with  9000  inhabitants,  and  Gua- 
nmdt,  ttmth  of  the  sarins  nuiiiiiiiiii),  lune  s'lnu-  i-'itniittTce, 
owing  to  their  situation  on  ti>e  road  between  Gimyaquil 
nnd  Quito.  Ttw  taiMtoim  ill  the  wrtarnphda  htwtipcBt 

disappeared. 

2.  The  department  of  Guayaquil  comprehends  the  eoMt 
between  Cape  Pasado  and  a  short  distance  from  the  bouih* 
dary-line  of  Peru,  and  extends  inland  to  the  upperdeelMtf 
of  the  Andes.  Its  commercial  wealth  eomiata  in  its  tnn 
pieel  pnduetiofit,  especially  in  cocoa,  of  which  then  era 
extensive  plantations.  It  is  divided  into  two  provinces, 
Manabi,  the  northern,  and  Guayaquil,  the  southern.  The 
I'nintal  IS  (Juayiuiuil.  '(ir  w  VQiilL-]  On  tlic  banks  of  tlio 
Ri;i  (In  Gu;iyii(]uii  nrc  ]{,il<n\ lioyo  and  Cnr.icd!.  nlnch  are 
situali'ii  ;it  llir-  ].Miiit»  wlirrc  Ifu-  ri\cr  rc;i-es  to  be  navigable 
at  dilterent  iwasons,  and  coniitqueiitly  o!i  that  arcount  are 
used  as  commercial  depdts.  Puerto  Vejo,  a  small  place,  ia 
the  capital  of  the  proviorp  of  Manabi:  its  harbour  is  at 
Manta.  Another  harbnur  at  Punia  de  8.  Elena,  where 
much  salt  ia  made.  The  island  of  Puna*  io  the  Bay  of 
Oaayaqutl,  has  an  aiea  of  more  than  tOO  Kiuara  miltn.  At 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniard:}  it  had  a  population  of  20,000 
individuals,  who  arc  now  reduced  to  a  few  Oshermeu.  To 
iliii  departmeat  betong  the  Galapagoa  Iataiidi»  [Oala- 

i.  'I'lio  depart  nipnt  ot"  .\s-;iiny  d«?rives  its  name  from  tho 
moiiniaiti-rid^e  wiuch  divides  the  valley  of  Alausi  from  that 
of  Cuen^a.  It  comprehends  the  la^t-named  faDejr,  tfie 
mountain  knot  of  Loxa.  and  a  few  milee  of  aM*oaast  along 
the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  oontigtiottft  to  the  beundaiyof  Pera, 
with  by  Air  the  greateit  part  of  (he  eastern  plains.  In  a 
few  places  milts  of  antient  temples  and  palaces  occur. 
Cinchona  b  irk  r.n  nH  its  principal  article  of  exportation. 
This  dcfartuicnt  cisntams  numy  herd*  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
imd  tho  v.illcy  nf  Ciietii;;i  pri'dmc-;  strain  in  alniiKliticc.  A 
few  loiitc^  au>  liui'.id.  but  iini-'t  o!'  thi'sn  :irf,  \\v  bcbi'vc,  not 
worked  otpn'M'nt.  This  (icpaitini'Mi  is  (hv;de<l  into  three 
provinces.  Cucura,  whu  h  comprehends  its  valley  and  the 
;  Lo\:i,  t  \tt  i,(hn{joferthemountain-i-cKi'>n  of  that 


and  4000  feet,  c-pcrially  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Andes 
where  excellent  wheat  is  rai»ed.  with  barley  and  Indian  coi  n 
Lucern  is  also  exteii'-ivnly  pniwii  \\%  fodder  for  beasts  ol 
hvirdcn.  In  those  parts  of  the  country  which  do  not  exceed 
in  elevation  4000  feet  above  the  sea  the  vegetables  culti- 
vated for  food  are  cbielly  sweet  poiatoea*  matidiocca,  yams 
and  bananas,  with  rfee,  Indian  corn,  and  aOMe  leguminous 
]dants.  The  mrtot  common  flrai(>trMB  in  eherimoyerst 
pine  apples,  impaya.^,  and  anonai.  Thctre  are  also  Mttenafre 
plantations  of  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  cocoa.  Amoni^ 
tho  fl>rcst-tree*  is  that  which  gives  the  cinchona  bark.  This 
trei.'  IS  til  'sf  frK]uont  on  the  heights  of  the  nioimf iiin-kiiof 
of  Luxa,  ^lifii-  it  ^'t-ows  on  the  eastern  declivities  at  an 
elevation  nf  liiiiu)  oi-  HOiKi  Ceet  above  tlie  level  ofihe  m'li. 

Sli«.p  and  cattle  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  the  foriner 
espceinlly  in  the  valleys  of  the  AnoBl^and  on  the  higlicr  do- 
cliTittea  of  the  mountains.  Horses,  asses,  and  mulea,  are 
anffieienily  numerous  to  be  artidea  of  export  tn  seme  dift> 
triets,  especially  in  thsvalleyt  alont^  the  coast,  a  cotisider- 
nble  quantity  of  wax  r»  collected  ;  and  still  higher  up  are 
tDnio  spots  where  tho  eocliinea!  insect  is  reared,  Ahuif; 
the  coast  a  murcx  is  round  whtch  juice  is  used  in  dyeing 

puvj.:,-. 

Ecuador  i<»  less  rich  in  the  precious  metals  than  the  other 
countries  of  South  America  which  comprehend  a  portion  of 
the  Andes.  There  are  aevenil  roinea  of  sold  atid  silver, 
and  a  fisw  are  attU  worked ;  but  the  annuu  produce  is  not 
eomiderable.  Lead  and  quick^Tftr  oeew  la  aonoplteea, 
and  in  othen  sulphur  is  prepared  in  eonsdmhle  quantity. 
Salt  is  obtained  from  sca-water  alonp  the  coast. 

The  population  of  Ecuador  is  compose*!  of  ilu'  descend- 
ants of  Spaniards  and  oflllr  abisr;^  '.b-s.  The  propoli iitn  of 
botli  races  is  not  stated,  but  it  ■would  appear  ihat  the  abori- 
icints  constitute  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  population. 
Xhose  Indians  who  inhabit  the  elevated  valleys  belong  to 
the  race  of  the  Pleruvians,  and  spcnk  theQuichua  language. 
Tb^  are  mostly  agriculturists,  and  cuUivate  their  lands 
with  nraeh  caie.  Thoy  apply  themsslves  also  to  manufiic- 
turcs,  and  make  coarse  stuffs  of  wool  and  cotton.  Tlie  In- 
dians who  inhabit  the  ca*tcni  plain  are  much  lower  in 
civilisation.  I'hev  cultivate  only  -^inntl  pieces  of  grounil, 
and  apply  theiij'st.'lves  aluuist  exrlusivoly  to  fishuit,'  and 
hunting.  The  Jc.>^uits  harl  niutle  coi-.s.dei able  projjiess  in 
bringing  them  over  to  ChriHiianity  and  civilization;  but  as 
their  auccessors  did  not  pursue  this  object  with  equal  zeal 
or  success,  the  mistionei  decrcojied  gradually  in  extent  and 
population.  The  political  events  which  have  taken  place 
since  the  vear  1812  have  driven  the  Inonks  out  of  Um  coon- 
try,  all  tno  missioncs  arc  In  ruins,  and  the  Indians  have 
returned  to  tho  ruots,  anil  lest  all  niai  ks  of  civilization. 
The  whole  populaiinn  was  tho\ij;ht  to  amount  in  l8'27to 
'19'2,000,  with  the  exi  cp;i m  of  ibe  liulian  bravos  of  (lie 
plain.  Three-fourths  of  the  population  an- in  the  elevated 
valleys  of  the  Andes. 

When  it  formed  a  part  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  Ecua- 
dor was  divided  into  three  departments.  We  cannot  learn 
whether  a  new  division  of  the  territory  has  been  made  since 
its  separation,  and  we  shall  therefore  notice  that  which 
existed  before 

1.  The  depaitm  nt  of  Ecuador  or  Quito  extends  along 
;lif  [•;  a>t  frun  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Patias  to  Cape  Pa- 
tado.  and  cuiiipr«hend«s  the  (wo  valleys  i  f  Quito  and  of 
tiambato  and  .\lausi ;  to  which  is  aibled  a  jiortion  of  the 
eastern  plains  along  the  upper  courses  id  the  rivers  Yunur^, 
Putumaya,  Napo.  Tigte,  and  Pastaza.  In  the  elevated  val- 
lejn  in  several  places  are  the  ruins  of  antient  nalaces  of  the 
Ineaa,  and  in  many  dintricts  there  are  traces  of  the  great  road 
whrch  in  the  tiineof  ibelncas  led  from  Quito  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  valley  of  Titicaca  (from  the  equator  to  40* 
S  lai.i.  Its  principal  wealth  consists  in  its  extensive  curn- 
tic!d:«,  and  its  nuincrwuii  herds  of  slice]),  <  attic,  asses,  and 
mulex:  it  has  also  a  few  mines  of  s.hei  and  (^old.  It  is 
dtvidud  into  three  provinces  named  from  three  luounfatui*, 
Imbabura,  the  nortneni,  Pichincho,  the  central,  and  Chim- 
bomio,  the  southern  province.  The  capital  of  the  republic, 
the  department,  and  tne  central  province,  is  QuitOw  [Ohito.] 
North  of  this  place  lies  S.  Miguel  de  Ibono,  or  brieHy 
Ibarra,  a  well-built  town,  with  about  lt,000  inhabitaut% 
and  nianufactuius  of  wo-jl  and  cotton:  itis  the  capital  of 
the  pr.jv  nice  Imbabura.    Not  far  from  it  is  Otavalo,  which 


naian;  and  8.  Jaen  de  Braeamons,  in  which  the  nlleyof 
the  Amason  and  the  eastern  plains  ara  Included.  The 

capttol  is  Cuen^'  86<0  feet  above  tho  sea,  a  large  but 
meanly-built  town,  with  2o,oimi,  or,  acconling  to  others, 
:in,noii  iiihab;taTils.  It  lias  a  unn'ersity;  and  some  institu- 
tions fur  eilucalioii  luvc  been  ree<?nt!v  established.  At 
Aiogues  arc  mines  of  quicksilver.  Loxa,  ni  a  v.illey  nrcs 
feet  above  the  sea,  has  some  fine  chuiehei,  and  lu.UifO  in- 
habitants. It  trades  extensively  in  cinchona-bark.  Zaruma, 
\  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes,  has  o  population  of 
6000,  and  luinc"^  of  gold  and  Mher  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  port  of  Tumbez,  in  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil,  is  the  place 
where  Pisano  made  his  descent  on  the  Peruvian  eoast  t  in 
its  neighbourhood  are  some  mines.  Jaen  de  Bracamoros 
has  4UU0  inhabitants.  Borja  is  a  small  place,  where  thi; 
Pontjo  do  Manserfcho  tcrTOinalos.  The  inissiunes,  in  the 
eastern  plains,  which  formerly  were  nviniennis  and  exten- 
sive, are  now  reduced  to  a  veiy  low  slate. 

The  manufactures  in  cotton  and  wool  arc  cnnsidcrablc  in 
Quito  as  well  as  in  Iharra  and  Otavalo.  The  fabric  is 
course^  but  stions  and  durable,  and  was  formerly  in  great 
request  in  New  Granada,  end  in  several  sea-ports ;  but  tts 
use  has  lately  somewhat  diminished  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  Lace  of  a  good  hind  Is  also  made  in  Quito ;  hut 
there  ii  no  other  imi;ortant  branch  of  indiisliy. 

All  the  rnaiiiimi-  coiriiiiiTci-  <if  Kc\i:ulor  isi  concentrated 
in  that  of  Gua\Li/[uil  [(.it WAqi  tLj.  from  which  town  tin  ro 
is  n  road  to  Quito,  running  ttrst  alon^;  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  de  Guayaquil  to  Curacoi,  and  then  for  some  miles 
through  a  low-  nnd  level  country.  It  then  begins  to  ascend 
the  western  declivity  of  ^  Andes,  snd  between  Caluran 
and  Guaranda  the  ascent  is  extiemely  stcop.  From  Gua« 
randa  a  runs  over  the  ptoin  to  Hamhato,  and  thence  to 


likewise  has  manufacturer  of  wool  and  cotton,  and  20.UUU  1  Quito.  The  t^-r  f  r: ad  which  connects  New  Granada  and 
inhabitants.  On  the  coast  arc  the  harbours  of  Esmcraldas,  i  Peru  runs  tluougU  the  high  valle)s  of  Ecuador.  It  leads 
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I  Almaguer  in  New  Granada  over  th«  FAfMM  d«  Puru- 
_  .'(9408  fiMt  nbora  Um  ssa)  to  Pa8to(8578  fctit).  and 
nraoe  otvt  tfwPfinnno  deBoliehe  (1I.S04  feet),  and  the 

Alto  dc  Puraia  (10,400  a-et)  1o  llnnva.  f"3GS  fcetl  and 
Quito  (ii  jJu).  Iti  lilt!  Alto  de  Chisniche  it  attains  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  lU.OUO  feet.  Hence  it  linvei^cs  Harabato 
(8864  fcPt),  Riobamba  Nuova  ("172  feet),  and  Alausi  (79S-i 
feci),  anil  attains  on  the  Par:imo  do  Assuny  15,536  feet. 
In  passing  thm  rttngc  many  lives  are  annually  )o»t.  From 
Cucn<;a(b040  feet)  it  runs  over  the  Alto  de  PulladO.UUO 
feel)  to  LaxA  (6768  feel)  and  hence  to  AyavacA  (8992  feet) 
in  Ponu  From  the  latter  place  it  prooeeua  loTruxillo  and 
Lima.  Formerly  European  oomraodilies  were  imported 
into  Ecuador  by  thin  road  from  New  Granada,  but  aince 
tiie  openini:;  of  the  trade  nearly  the  whole  country  receins 

them  from  Giuivnqui!. 

Ecuador  akis  di^<  c\ crcd  by  rraiiris  Pi'zarro  in  15'26,  and 
caino  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaivtarda  at  the  downfal  of  the 
empire  of  the  Incas.  Tlie  Spaniards  remained  in  the  poa- 
icuvion  of  the  country  up  to  the  year  1812.  when  the  coun- 
try  declared  amiinst  thein.  Quito  was  then  a  part  of  the 
viee-royiilty  of  New  Gmnaila,  and  it  i^ietpoted  niUy  in  the 
frequent  TieiantiHlee  of  the  war,  wmeh  ended  In  IBtS  with 
tho  complete  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards.  By  the  conven- 
tion of  Cucutain  1B2I,  New  Granada  and  Venezuela  united 
and  formed  one  republic  under  the  name  of  (Colombia,  but 
this  union  lastwl  only  till  ISTl,  when  these  countries  again 
sej  ai  alcd.  Kc\iadi)r,  or  llie  anticr.l  kinidom  of  Quito,  was 
then  alAO  seiraraled  from  New  Granada,  and  since  that  time 
ha»  existed  as  an  independent  state.  While  it  was  united 
to  New  Gronada  and  Veneiuela  the  whole  republic  waa 
under  a  central  govemmeut.  We  do  not  know  whether 
audi  a  nivermnent  ha^  been  pwerved  in  the  new  republic 
of  Beuador,  or  if  it  at  present  eoniista  of  a  numher  of  amaller 
slates  united  by  a  fecleral  rrovernment.  ((}oildaniine^  Vlloo, 
llinnboldt,  CaUlas  in  Mollien's  Trareh.) 

EDDA.  The  northern  niyiholofry.  which  in  regard  to 
wild  imaginution  and  subluut;  cunceiitioii!,  surpasses  that  of 
Greece  or  Rome,  is  chiefly  coiilauied  m  two  collections 
called  *  The  Eddas,'  which  linvi  lucn  iiandcd  down  fiom 
time  immemorial  by  the  scalds,  or  aiitieni  minstrels,  of 
Denmark,  Sweden.  Norway,  and  Iceland.  The  word  Bdda 
signifies  Mother  of  Poetry.  In  the  bccinning  theae  my- 
thological  recocda  were  'eomrnunieatod  from  month  to 
mouth,  and  afterwards  written  down  with  the  sacred  eharae- 
ters  of  the  north,  the  Runic  cliaructers,  an  alphabet  which 
the  Scandinavians  are  said  to  have  obtained  from  the  sea- 
faring Phoenicians.  The  Scandinavians  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  their  religion  the  Saxon-,  w  ho  w  ere  forced  by 
Chnrlemiii;ne  to  exchange  it  fur  Christianity.  After  the 
coiiqueiit  of  the  Saxons  by  Charlemagne,  the  wor«hip)>ers  of 
the  rclij^on  of  Odin  witirarew  to  lemnd,  wlicrc  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Scandinavians  were  pwrwfved,  from  which 
Snmund  Sigfud:ion,  a  clerc}-m«n.  am  Are  Frode^  the  hia- 
lorian,  oollected,  between  the  yean  1058  and  1 193»  the  older 
Bdda. 

This  important  work  was  cnnceale<l  m  l  rir.-olton  for 
nearly  400  jears.  However,  in  the  year  1,.  a  Unc  ropy  of 
these  poems  was  found  by  Bishop  Svcnscii,  and  published 
in  3  vols.  llo..  containing  the  onsinal  text,  u  Latin  transla- 
tion, and  a  dictionary  of  the  nortliern  mUliology.  The 
contanUof  the  poems  mxs  prophcciea,  elevated  conversations, 
and  ma]pc  sonffs. 

The  new  Edda,  composed  or  amngod  two  hundred  years 
later,  is  a  systematic  poetical  compencuttmflf  the  ftrmer,  and 
is  divided  into  three  books;  one  dogmatical  or  doctrinal, 
the  second  narrative,  and  the  third  critical.  The  Icelandic 
text  oT  this  .second  Edda  was  translated  in  the  year  1640, 
b\  Rcsenius.  and  hence  it  is  culled  tho  Rpscninn  Edda. 

Some  modern  critics  ha\e  endeavoured  to  question  the 
auilieniicity  of  thciie  books,  but  their  objectioiui  have  been 
oomploely  refuted  by  P.CMfiller,  VonderHagon^and  the 
hrutherg  Grimm. 

Tho  distinguislnng  chaiaeteri.'Mic  of  the  mythology  of 
the  Eddaa,  eompued  with  that  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
la  its  aystematie  or  rather  epie  unity.  The  mythology 
of  the  (xrceks  and  Romans  splits  into  numerous  branches, 
and  loses  itself  in  the  ocean  of  real  events.  That  of  the 
lid<la,  on  the  contrar)%  presents  iu  tin-  very  bet^inning 'the 
perm*  of  one  a1bdcstroyin$(  catastrophe,  of  u  creation  whkh 
by  necessity  invohes  tlie  final  destruction  of  the  universe. 
The  aismulngy  itself  is  truly  original.  A«'cording  to  the 
Mda,  there  wna  one*  nelieaven  above  nor  aartb  briow,  Init 


only  a  bottomless  deep,  and  a  world  of  mirt  in  wfaich  flowed 
the  fountain  that  strives  to  devour  evnr  thing.  Twalvn 
rivers  iasoe  ftmn  this  fhnnlatn.  When  they  had  (lowed  m 

far  from  their  source  that  the  liquid  which  lliev  i  rntaincd 
had  become  hardencvl,  they  ccaM;il  lo  tiow,  uud  Iroze  into 
ice  ;  and  one  laver  of  ice  accunvlaling  OVer  the  Other,  tbft 
great  deep  was  thus  filled  up. 

Southward  from  tho  World  of  Mist  was  the  World  of 
Light.  Vtvm  llio  former  proceeded  every  thing  dark  and 
cold ;  from  tho  latter  whatever  is  warm  and  light  Tlie 
one  was  the  principle  of  wrath  and  death ;  the  other,  ths 
principle  of  love  and  Ufa ;  a  warm  wind  blowing  fram  the 
latter  upon  the  ice  melted  it.  The  melted  drops  became 
animated  by  the  power  of  him  who  bad  sent  the  wind,  and 
flrom  Ihcm  sprung  Ymir  the  ginnt,  and  the  holy  Ash  Ydra- 
hill,  or  the  tree  of  life,  which  spreads  its  roots  through  all 
the  deep,  and  its  branches  over  the  universe.  Under 
Vmir'tt  left  arm  grew  a  little  man  and  woman,  and  from 
them  proceeded  the  ice  giants,  the  heroes,  and  tite  gods. 
This  co»mogony  is  the  oflsnring  of  a  northern  view  of  naiuta. 
It  is  natunu  that  ii  c  should  appear  to  the  Scandinavians  as 
dead  matter,  or  as  the  bad  principle,  and  heat  and  light,  tm 
the  contrary,  as  the  ereative  poweta,  or  good  principle.  The 
contrast  of  these  two  principles  under  different  symbols,  of 
good  and  bad  genii,  heroes,  and  gods,  the  alternate  ascend- 
ancy of  the  one  over  the  other  until  the  fierj"  snake  con- 
sumes universal  nature  vviili  all-destroying  flames,  foriU'>  the 
cvclus  of  the  great  tia^r  J  uiink;  the  incidents  of  which, 
the  death  of  Baldur.the  beau  ideal  of  Scandinavian  heroism, 
the  Achilles  of  the  north,  forms  one  of  the  mMl  heart- 
touching  episodes.  The  existence  of  one  supreme  ruling 
principle^  and  the  acknowledgment  of  a  spiritual  immortal 
soul  in  nan,  are  adso  traceable  in  diibrent  nmbols  of  the 
Bdda.  In  both  Bddaswe  Snd  also  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
great  German  national  epic  poem,  *  Der  Niebeluni^n  Lied.' 

Tliose  who  wish  for  further  information  on  tliis  subject 
may  consult  AMs  Saemmda  Ante  F^wda,  and  Gieuser^e 
Symboiik, 

EDDOES,  the  name  by  which  the  esculent  Caladium  is 
known  by  the  blacks  of  the  Gold  Coaat.  The  leai'ce  are 
boiled  and  eaten  as  cabbages  with  us,  hut  tlinr  acridily 
renders  them  unsuitable  for  a  European  palate 

EDDY  is  a  circular  motion  of  tlw  water,  either  In  riven 
or  in  tho  sea.  It  exists  more  fkequently  in  riven  between 
the  proper  current  and  the  counter  current.  The  edges  of 
one  cuiTcnt  lu  i  'liiiii;  ;',L'ni:i>f  ainiiher  gi\e  toa.sniall  portion 
of  water  a  circular  iiioiioii.  But  on  cdil\  is  also  pioduccd 
when  the  current,  running;  with  sonic  \iulence  ag  miit  a 
rtjck  or  ehnatcd  shore,  is  driven  back  and  meets  in  ilie  bed 
of  the  river  or  on  the  opposite  »bore  another  obstacle  to  its 
course.  In  this  rase  the  «Aldy  generally  occupies  liie greatest 
part  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  atld  is  fre(|ucnUy  railed  a  wbiil* 
pool.  Eddies  occur  in  the  «n  likewiea.  where  two  currents 
run  parallel,  but  in  dlRteent  directions,  as  between  the 
Equatorial  and  North  African  current.  'Whirlpools  also 
occur  frequently  among  rocky  islands  near  a  coast. 
[Whirlpool.] 

EDDYSTCJNE  or  KDYSTONE  LIGHTHOUSE  i% 
constructed  on  the  ii  lU.u;  side  of  a  ro<'k  which  l>ear5 
from  Plymouth  south  by  west,  and  (rom  the  Ram  Head 
!;outh  half  a  point  east.  It  is  distant  from  the  am  horing 
in  the  Sound  four  leagues,  and  from  Ram  Head  about 
three  leagues  and  a  half,  which  latter  is  the  nearest  i»hore 
to  the  ligbthouso.  The  Isle  of  Ma>-stooe  hean  from  the 
lighthouse  about  north-east  by  north,  snA  is  also  fbur 
leagues  distant.  All  the  nwks  near  llie  house  are  on  the 
east  side, stretching  to  the  north  and  south,  and  they  are  all 
covered  at  lu);h  water;  but  on  llie  west  hide  any»hip  may 
sad  close  by  the  hous^  in  iwehe  or  thirteen  fathoms  water, 
and  there  ai  i  m,,  1  i  lil, n  rocks.  Towards  the  east  bv  north, 
about  a  qun  irr  <  :  u  mile  from  the  house,  tl)ere  is  a  rock 
which  never  appears  but  at  tow  spring  tides.  (Winstanley*a 
Lighthouse,  hook  i.,  cap.  11;  Smeaton's  Aami/ft?f.) 

The  present  ediflce  is  a  circular  tower  of  stone  sweeping 
up  with  a  gentle  curve  from  the  base,  and  gradually  dtmi- 
nifthing  to  the  top,  somewhat  ^milar  to  the  swcllin^^'of  ibe 
trnnk  of  a  tree.  The  upper  cMrcmity  is  finished  with  .\ 
kind  of  cornice,  and  is  surmounted  with  a  lantern,  hiving 
a  gallery  rmti  1  il  vi  ili  iron  balustrade.  The  tover  i» 
furnisiied  witii  a  door  and  windows,  and  a  siaircai>e  and 
ladders  for  ascending  to  the  lantern,  through  the  apart- 
ments for  those  who  keep  watch.  Mr.  Bmeaton  undertook 
nie  arduous  taak  of  cooiinictini  (he  preaent  l«htha«ve  i» 
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Om  tpfiDl^  of  A*  Tw  1758,  tnd  «onpt«ted  it  in  cotuider- 

»bly  less  lime  llian  was  originally  propoiod,  wliUli  w  as  fbur 
years.  In  order  to  form  his  fouiitlation,  Smcatoii  accurately 
measured  tho  very  irro^lar  surface  nf  the  rock,  and  made 
a  model  of  it.    (Book  ii..  chap.  1 1  of  his  Narrative.) 

The  in;itcrial«  employed  in  building  the  tower  are  moor- 
stone,  a  hard  species  of  granite,  and  Portland  stone.  Tl)c 
granite  rock  was  partially  worked  to  form  the  foundations  ; 
and  as  the  grouDo  joint  would  be  more  subjea  to  the  action 
of  the  sea  tlwa  any  other,  it  was  foimd  necenaiy  not  only 
that  tho  bed  of  ever^  atone  ahouM  have  a  level  Iniiing.  but 
that  erery  ontdde  pie«o  should  be  grafted  into  the  rock,  so 
as  to  be  guarded  by  a  border  tlierwif  at  least  three  inches 
in  height  above  it,  which  would  in  reality  be  equivalent  to 
tho  founding  of  the  buiUlui^'  in  a  socket  of  three  inches 
deep  in  the  shallowest  part.  On  I'he  ^rd  of  August,  176G, 
iSnieaton  tixed  the  centre  point  of  the  buiidin^;  ami  traced 
out  part  of  the  plan  on  the  rock ;  and  on  the  6th,  nearly 
tlie  whole  of  the  work  was  set  out.  (See  the  plan  in  tho 
Narrative,  showing  the  dovetafl  reeeasea.)  On  the  4th  of 
September,  the  two  new  atepe  at  the  hottoin  of  the  nek 
ana  the  duvetaSa  wace  roughed  out,  and  aome  of  the  beds 
brought  to  a  level  and  finished,  after  very  great  labour. 
Tho  stones  for  tiie  si?\er<il  cour>ies  were  rougli  wor44ed  at 
tho  quarries  accorditifj  to  \arioU8  draughts  Jnadc  by  the 
engineer. 

A  part  of  ihe  upper  surface  of  the  rock  having  been  taken 
Ciuefully  otV,  hut  without  the  use  of  punpowrler,  lest  it 
should  luiiiien  the  rock,  six  foundation  courses  dovetaiUxl 
together  were  then  raised  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ro<  k, 
which  brought  the  whole  to  &  aolid  level  miw.  Theac 
courses,  with  eight  othen  niaad  above  them,  Ibm  the 
aolid  bed  of  the  work,  and  take  the  form  of  the  awelling 
trunk  of  a  tree  at  its  base.  The  courses  of  masonry  are 
dovetailed  together  in  tho  most  skiliVil  manner,  and  each 
layer  of  masonry  is  strongly  cemented  together,  and  con- 
nected by  oaken  trenails  or  plu^s,  and  the  whole  strongly 
cramped.  (See  tlie  Tarious  plani*  ui  the  iVumi/nv.)  The 
general  weight  of  tho  stones  emploved  is  a  ton.  and 
some  few  are  two  tons.  In  the  solid  work  the  centre 
atones  were  fixed  first,  and  all  the  courses  were  fitted  on  a 
platfecm  and  aoouateljr  adjusted  befiire  tbqr  vera  nmorad 
to  the  roolt. 

The  flnt  liffhthousc  built  on  tbc  Eddystono  rock  was  cun- 
atrueted  by  Mr.  Winstanle)-,  a  gentleman  of  Essex,  who 
Was  a  man  of  a  rae<'hunical  turn.  His  work  was  begun  in 
1696,  and  completed  in  four  years.  While  mme  repairs 
weru  making  under  his  inspection,  the  building  was  blown 
down  in  a  terrible  hurricane  during  the  night  of  the 
S6th  November,  1703,  and  he  and  his  workmen  perished. 
Not  a  veatiije.  except  some  iron  stanoheona  and  a  chain, 
waa  left  hehind.  It  appears  irom  the  dnwine  to  have  been 
iaauffleient  fiw  wa»  of  its  propoaed  fotfotm,  durability. 

It  waa  not  tm  the  spring  of  the  year  1706  that  an  Act 
was  passed  for  rcbuiMing  the  lit(lubouse,  and  Mr.  Rudyerd, 
a  sillt-mercer,  was  employed  by  the  lessee  of  the  lighthouse 
to  construct  a  new  buiUlm^;.  Mr.  Rudyerirs  want  of  per- 
sonal experience  was  made  up  by  the  employment  of  two 
of  the  shipwrights  froin  the  royal  ars<'nal  at  Woolwich. 

M  r.  Snmatoii  was  of  opinion  t  hal  Hudyerd  directed  the  per- 
fonuaiico  of  ha  work  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  so  as  per- 
iiaetly  to  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was  intended,  imtu  it 
mm  deitroyod  by  fire  in  179S.  Theworm  appears,  however, 
to  have  aflected  tbe  timbers. 

W}nstanley*s  building  was  constnictod  principally  of 
wood,  and  p.irt  of  the  base  of  stone  ;  Rudyerrl's  was  huilr 
entirely  of  w(xh1,  except  five  courses  of  nuxir  stoiie  on  the 
rock.  (  See  the  plates  in  '.-1  Xarra/ivf'  qf  tfif  Building,  and 
a  JJescnfttioH  of  the  Edt/ttofie  Ltghthouse,'  by  Jolui 
Smeatoti,  Civil  Engineer,  F.R.S.) 

Mr.  Foster's  lighthouse,  built  on  tlieBlackRock»  at  the 
mouth  of  tho  Mersey,  and  the  BeU  Roek  lighthouae^  off  the 
eouit  of  Filb,  are  ahailarly  eonetmeted. 

The  Bddywtone  lighthouse  baa  not  onlv  the  merit  of 
utility,  but  ali-;'  i  f  l;'-;uity,  streiigth,  and  oni^iuality,  and  is 
itself  siutlicienl  Ij  unmortalizc  the  name  of  ihc  ardulect. 
The  reader  will  find  every  thing  curious  and  inieresting 
connected  with  this  undertaking  in  Smeaiun's  splendid 
folio  above  referred  to. 

The  base  of  the  tower  is  about  26  feet  9  inches  in  dia- 
meter, taken  at  the  highest  part  of  the  rock.  Tlie  diameter 
aft  dM  top  of  the  aolm  masoary  ia  about  19  leet9  inehes, 
uA  Oe  bight  of  the  aolid  aiMoniy  is  19  feet  firom  the 


ftmndstiott.  The  nasonry  may  still  be  conaidered  of  solid 

construction  to  the  top  of  the  stone  staircase ;  the  height  to 
the  top  of  which  from  thu  centre  of  tbe  base  is  28  feel  4 
inches.  The  height  of  the  tower  from  the  centre  is  61  feet 
7  inches  ;  the  lantern,  the  base  of  which  is  stone,  is  24  feet ; 
and  the  diameter  of  the  tower  below  the  cornice  is  15  feet. 
The  whole  height  is  therefore  8S  fiwt  7  inches,  according  to 
the  scale  given  by  Smeaton  to  bis  drvwings. 

The  upper  part  of  the  building  oonatr noted  of  woo^  was 
burnt  in  1770,  and  renewed  in  1774. 

£D£UNCK.  GBRARD,  a  distinguished  engraver,  and 
likewise  eminent  as  a  painter,  was  born  in  1649  at  Ant* 
werp,  where  he  acauired  the  rucLraenfs  of  his  art ;  but 
it  was  ill  France  tliat  his  talents  wens  fully  developed, 
and  the  favours  bestowed  on  hiin  by  Loui.s  XI V.  inducod 
him  to  fix  Ins  abode  in  that  country.  Among  Ins  eu- 
gravini;s  the  following  arc  especially  worthy  of  notice: — 
tbe  Holy  Family.  aAer  Raphael ;  Alexander  in  the  Tent  of 
Darius,  after  Lebrun  ;  the  Combat  of  Chivalry,  afiur  Lao- 
naxdi  da  Vinci ;  and,  above  all.  theCnieUxion,  after  i<ebrun. 
In  hb  larger  pmea  of  hiatarical  saljetMa,  we  too  olten  havw 
reason  to  lament  the  choice;  niany  pictures  owe  all  their 
celebrity  to  his  matter-hand.  Edefinck  was  equally  happy 
in  bis  portraits,  of  which  he  ha.<  left  a  great  number  of  the 
most  distinguisbed  characters  of  Ids  a;;e.  Several  of  (hem 
are  in  the  collection  of  eminent  men  by  Perrsult.  A  temark- 
ably  pure  anrl  brilliant  burin,  n  1k>1(1  manner,  forrect  draw- 
intf,  lidclity  to  nature,  and  inimiiaiile  harmony  of  execution, 
]dac«  the  works  of  Kdelmck  in  the  high«;st  rank  among 
those  of  his  nation.  He  was  engraver  to  the  king,  ana 
member  of  the  Roval  Academy  of  Painting,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1 707.  Neither  hia  brother  John,'  bom  ISSO^nor  kil 
son  Nicholas,  born  at  Paris,  1680,  equalled  him  In  his  art 

EDEN.  [Cl-mbkrland.] 

KDENTATA,  CuMer's  sixth  order  of  mammiferous  ani- 
mals, cbararteriiefl  by  the  absence  of  teeth  in  the  front  of 
the  jaws.  Their  claws  are  large,  and  they  are  more  en- 
(Knve<l  t^iib  strength  than  agility.  Cuvier  dntde.s  them 
into  three  tribes. 

I»t,  the  Tardigrades.  Example,  the  Slot/t$  iBradypm, 
Linn.)  [Ai.] 

2nd«  Me  Armad^M  iDatyptu,  Linn.)  [Amiaoi&ia.] 
Chhmtfphnrtu  [Cm.AMyraoRus]  cornea  under  lUa  tribe,  as 

well  as  Oryrirrupm  [Aard-tark],  MyrtMcopkog*  [Atri- 
E.\ter],  aii<l  thf  Pangolins  {Manis,  Linn.ji 

The  third  tribe  consists  of  the  Monotremoa.  [BcaiPlTA; 
Ornitmukhy>chus  ;  Monothkmss.] 

Some  large  extinct  fos-il  animalSi  the  M^gttlAeniMi^  for 
instance,  belong  to  this  order. 

EDESSA.   [Oar A.] 

EDFU,  a  small  town  of  Upper  Egj'pt.  on  the  left  bank 
of  tho  Nile,  in  2^  N.  lat.,  remwlnble  for  its  temple,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  fwsetted  in  EgyP^  though 
mueh  enenmbeted  with  sand  and  rabbish,  and  with  the 

huts  of  the  inhabitants,  who  have  built  their  village  r.'.  in  d 
and  on  the  lop  of  it.  The  outward  acces.8  to  the  tcuij-U-  m 
between  two  enormous  propyla,  or  truncated  pyramids, 
104  feet  lonjj,  37  wide  at  the  base,  and  11  1  feel  liigh.  At 
the  summit  the  horixontal  section  is  84  feet  by  20/  On  the 
fronts  of  these  moles  immense  figures  are  sculptured  in  a 
masterly  style.  Between  the  two  propyla  is  the  dt»rway, 
after  pnasing  which  we  enter  a  court,  16 1  feet  lung  and  140 
wide,  surrounded  with  walls;  on  each  side  of  which  there  is 
a  row  of  pillars  placed  at  some  distance  (itom  the  side  watU 
the  space  between  tbe  pillars  and  tbe  wall  being  roded 
over  with  stone,  fortning  a  covered  portico.  From  the  bafo 
of  the  pillars  to  tbe  top  of  the  st<iiio  covering  is  about 
ib^  feet.  Tlic  court  is  now  filled  with  r\ibbi.«li,  and  encum- 
bered with  wretched  buddings,  forming  part  of  tbe  modern 
village  of  Edfu,  the  remainder  being  built  on  the  roof  of  the 
temple  itself.  From  the  entrance  of  the  court  there  is  a 
graaual  ascent  by  a  kind  of  steps  to  the  pronaos  or  porti<io 
of  the  temple^  wnioh  is  supported  by  einiteen  pilUta,  sis 
in  a  raw,  the  whole  h^ht  of  it  being  about  M  Ibet  above 
the  lowest  level  of  the  court  The  intercolumniations  of 
the  front  pillars  are  built  up  to  more  than  half  the  height. 
Passing  through  the  pTOiiaos,  we  come  to  a  doorway  leading 
into  a  kind  ot  hypostylc  hall,  CC  feet  by  .^.l,  supported  by 
twelve  pillar."!,  with  a  flat  roof  formed  by  large  beams  of 
sloue  crossing  from  each  pillar  to  the  next  in  the  same  row, 
the  whole  being  eovned  with  thick  flat  slabs.  Tbe  pillars 
have  tbe  quadruatent  two>headed  capital  as  at  Denderak. 
From  tkisdiMDhar  wepasainte  apeUMrlMi^aiid  iwrinr 
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one,  from  which  Utten  ate  two  smRll  entrance*  to  the  side 
gsUeriea,  vheieiD  tre  see  flights  of  ttep*  leadinc  upwards 
to  the  roof  of  ibe  >ekos  or  eetl.  Pmeeedinf  onwanb  through 

the  middle  chamt)cr,  wo  pa<M  into  another  smaU  one,  with 
an  apartment  on  each  side  of  it,  probably  for  the  use  of  the 

1u  :e^t>.  From  this  last-montitJiie  l  cliamber  we  enter  the 
loly  recess  itself,  an  oblonsr  room  about  33  feet  by  17,  in 
which  the  figure  of  the  deity  was  placed.  Two  i;;allcrics 
run  down  on  each  side  of  it,  leading  to  a  doorway  at  the 
kick  of  it,  by  which  the  priests  mi^ht  walk  into  a  large  but 
perfectly  retired  space  all  round  the  sanctuar)',  or  might 
aieend  on  the  roof  by  a  flight  of  Ktcns  to  enjoy  the  air  and 
light  on  the  terraced  ioof>  for  below  tnej  had  no  light  at  all, 
except  it  might  beflfom  smdl  apertures,  throneh  which  the 
Fiillahs,  who  now  live  on  Iho  ronf  with  their  l/.milic'*  and 
cattle,  diM:liaijiC  all  ihcir  dirt  iiit.i  the  temple.  The  chutu- 
bers  of  the  ScKos  serve  ihmi  ;is  n  iinvitMrn  »  for  grain  and 
other  commodities.  It  will  bo  obser\tU  tiint  tVmi  the  fyj- 
vcixd  gallery  or  portico  on  each  side  of  tin-  miii  r  <  ourt 
there  is  a  path  continued  all  round  the  temple,  between 
the  outer  and  the  inner  walls.  Probably  the  vulgar  wore 
allowed  the  use  of  this  walk,  a*  ft  thick  wall  was  between 
them  and  the  apaitineats  devoted  to  the  priasta  and  the 
worship  of  the  deity ;  for  none  bl»t  the  priests,  and  pro- 
bably the  kinfrs,  were  admitted  into  the  inner  apartments, 
much  less  intD  ihe  a^h  I um  or  sanctuary,  which  roniaiiipd 
the  rtprcsent  iti  n  uf  the  deity.  The  temple,  as  well  as 
every  part  of  iho  wnll,  ;uf  covered  with  lK,  i  iii;lyphics  and 
figures.  The  outer  wall,  which  joins  the  two  propyla  ami  ; 
completely  incloses  both  the  court  and  the  temple,  is  414 
feet  on  each  of  its  longer  sides^  and  144  on  its  shorter  ••ide 
at  the  back  of  the  temple. 

The  temple  of  Edfu  nunr  be  compared  with  that  of  Den- 
derah  for  preservation,  and  is  tupenor  to  it  in  tBtagnifloenoe. 
The  propyltDon  is  the  largest  and  most  perfect  of  any  in 
Efe'vpi ;  it  contains  several  apartments  in  the  interior,  which 
rf.M-eivo  light  by  square  ui>c'iturc's  in  ihn  sides.  The  en- 
ti^mco  court  is  the  only  one  to  bo  seen  in  F-i;ypt  in  such 
|i  rU'i-iion,  though  cDiniilcti  ly  i  tic'unil>cTc<l  with  Arab  huts. 
The  pronaoH  or  portico  is  magnilicent,  but  unfortunately 
above  three-fourths  of  it  are  buried  in  rubbish.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  tcmule  of  Edfu,  although  built  much  later  than 
many  of  the  others,  being  genenuy  attributed  ta  the  age 
of  the  Ptolemies,  is  perhaps  the  moat  complete  qiecimen 
remunine  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  wbielt  can  give  a  good 
idea  of  tijc  respective  proportion  and  distribution  of  the 
diflcrctU  parts  of  their  exterior  appearance  when  entire, 
and  the  strength  oi'  those  f  iinml.ih'.e  citudcls,  whicli,  while 
they  served  as  a  protection  to  the  to\vn,  <  i)niiiiandcd  the 
respect  of  the  inhabitants,  and  vcntcrl  or  riefeated  any 
atlempta  to  dispute  the  authority  of  their  priestly  mlers. 
(Seo  Brilinh  Museum,  Egyptian  AntiquilieSt  vol.  i,,  in  the 
L^ntrg  £ntertaitnngXnwMge,  with  a  gmoKlplan 
of  the  temple  of  Edfi  j  Belseni;  and  WQkinson'a  Oentral 
View  of  hsj/pt.)   [EovmAN  AncHiTECTUM.] 

EDGAR,  surnamed  the  Peaceable,  was  the  second  and 
youngest  son  of  King  K<tin\ind  I.  by  lils  >>jTe  El^nva,  or 
Algiva.  Ho  npi>e;irs  to  liavtt  bccti  born  in  'J-i-U  ami  conse- 
quently w*is  only  ahout  tliree  years  old  at  his  father's  deiitli 
in  946.  His  brother  Kiiwy,  or  Eadwy,  may  have  been  a 
vear  or  perhaps  two  years  older.  In  these  circumstances. 
Edmund's  brother  Edred  was  unanimously  chosen  to  snc- 
ceed  htm  by  U)c  Witenagemote.  On  the  death  uf  Edred, 
koweTer,  in  i&i,  Edwy  waa  placed  on  the  throne ;  and  at  the 
same  time  his  brother  Sdgar  was  appointe<1  governor  or  aub- 
regulus  of  Mercia,  which  was  still  considered  as  a  distinct 
though  subject  kingdom.  When,  about  two  years  afler  his 
a  -rossiDii,  tht!  (■iiuiity  between  Kilwy  and  the  elmrrh  interest 
broke  out  into  an  open  ijuarrcl,  the  perple  of  Mereia  and 
Northumbria,  instigated  to  revolt  by  Arehbir-hop  Odo,  or  at 
least  timing  their  muvemeut  vcrv  opportunely  fur  tl:e  pur- 
poses  of  the  clerical  partv,  placed  Edgar  at  their  head  nnd 
proclaimed  him  king,  h  was  Anally  arranged  that  Edwy 
should  retain  the  sovereignty  of  the  territory  to  the  south 
of  the  Thames,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  made  over  to  Edgar.  The  death  of  Edwy,  however, 
about  a  year  attar*  made  Edgar  king  of  all  England  (A.t>. 

959). 

The  celebrated  Dun  l.m,  banihhe<l  by  Edwy,  had  been 
recalled  by  Edgar,  and  made  liis  chief  counsellor,  as  soon 
R<  he  found  himself  established  as  king  of  the  country  to 
the  north  of  the  Thames.  Being  as  ret  only  in  his  siX' 
teeDib  yeat  (or  perhaps  not  qnitn  to  on)  whan  he  beeam* 


fhll  king;  h*  ma  «f  aovise  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
monks  at^  ekny,  whose  instrument  be  bad  bitbarto  heeo> 
Dnnalan,  aliaeay  bishop  both  tit  'Woreealair  and  LoDdoii» 
was  now  promoted  to  the  primaqr*    mil  aa  laatond  Co 

his  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  and  be<»me  the  ebief  direeter  of 

affairs  both  in  church  and  state.  The  government  of  tbu 
kingdom  by  Edpar,  under  the  gviidance  of  this  ecclesiastic, 
was  iinqucstiunnl)ly  conducted  with  remnrkabie  ability  and 
success.  Througboul  the  wholt$  reign  England  remained 
undisturbed  by  war;  the  D«rthern  pirittes,  who  had 
harassed  the  country  so  incessantly  for  150  )eftr«  before, 
and  who,  twenty  }ears  after  the  death  of  Edgar,  renewed 
dmir  nttackH.  and  did  not  desist  until  they  had  effected 
ita  cor<|ueAt,  were,  during  his  lifi%  detanad  ftom  ahow* 
ing  themselves  on  the  English  coasts  by  the  powerfVil 
na\al  force  that  was  kept  up  oy  this  king.  The  old  writers 
make  the  fleet  of  Edgar  to  have  consisted  of  36uo  shii>s. 
'  The  number,"  bays  a  modern  historian,  in  a  somewh;it  de- 
risive style  of  narration,  '  appears  to  me  ennnnous  :  I  h  iva 
therefbre  retrenched  a  cipher.'  (Lingard,  Httt.  Eng.)  la 
this  fleet,  which  was  divided  into  three  squadrons,  Sdgar 
is  said  by  Malmsbuiy  to  hare  erery  Easter  circumuavi- 
gated  the  island  in  pencm;  but  this  story  seems  to  be 
merely  one  of  the  improbable  inventions  by  wbiob  Edgar'a 
monkish  admirers  have  laboured  to  magnify  hu  name.  It 
iiiuy  be  doubted  whether  wo  ought  not  In  regard  in  (ho 
isaiTie  light  what  some  of  the  chroniclers  tell  ns  about  his 
making  annually  u  progress  throii'^ih  the  liilTer'-iU  pro- 
vinces of  his  kingdom  for  the  odtoinistration  of  justice. 
Ani'.her  work  of  great  public  benefit  which  is  attributed  to 
ban  :s  the  reformation  of  the  coinage.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  freed  Wales  from  wolves  by  commuting  the  money 
tribute  imnosed  upon  ibs  Welsh  by  bia  predecessors  for  a 
tribute  of  SM>  heaida  of  tbeee  aninala  annaally ;  by  whieh 
means  the  wolves  were  extirpated  in  four  years.  But 
there  were  wolves  in  England  long  after  this.  Ed^ar  has 
been  chiefly  lauded  by  the  monkish  annalists  for  his  re^  o- 
ration  of  the  church  b:>th  to  its  antient  possessions  and  to 
a  more  perfect  state  of  discipline  than  it  had  probnl)ly  ever 
before  known.  Under  the  vigoruut*  administration  of  Dun- 
stan  and  his  subservient  associates  Ethelwold  and  Oswald, 
the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Worcester,  the  married 
clcTgy  were  at  length  removed  almost  to  a  man  fW>m  Iho 
cathMiala  and  abbisja;  and  no  fewer  than  flfty-fcar  teonaa- 
teries  Wdw  flmnded  of  watered  tn  difliirent  par  la  af  tha 
kingdom,  and  filled  with  monks  a«<  well  as  richly  endowad. 
Thev'  were  all  subjected  to  the  Henedietine  rule. 

The  lawsof  Ed>,'ar  that  have  been  preserved  consist  partly 
of  *ome  enactmeuis  touching  the  (wytnent  of  the  tithes  and 
oiher  church-daes,  and  partly  of  a  few  civil  regulations 
chiefly  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  police  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  better  administration  of  justice.  One  is 
directed  against  tbe  crime  of  malicbna  dBftmation,  and 
Miaetatiiatif  die  fUidiood  of  the  evil  report  can  be  praved, 
the  defamcr  should  either  have  his  tongue  cut  out  (that 
was  no  doubt  thought  a  peculiarly  appropriate  punishmeniX 
or  should  ndeeni  it  with  the  value  oC  hi.s  head,  that  is  to 
say,  should  pay  the  sum  at  wlncli  his  life  was  valued  ac- 
cording to  the  ela.ss  nf  Society  in  which  lie  was  ranked.  .An* 
other  direcUs  that  the  Winchester  measure  should  be  the 
standard  for  the  kingdom.  Thw«  laws,  however,  were  onlv 
enforced  in  the  Saxon  orovinces  of  Edgar's  dominions.  Ttik 
his  Danish  subjects,  wno  occupied  nearly  or  {\illy  half  the 
kingdom,  he  appaan  to  have  only  leeommendcd  the  adop* 
tien  of  i«me  of  the  English  laws.  Tbe  majority  of  these 
Danes  resident  in  England  were  still  pogan«,  and  were  C'l- 
verncd  by  carh  of  their  own  nation,  thoui;h  they  acknow- 
ledf;ed  the  supremacy  of  the  Sixon  king;  and  it  T^as  not 
till  towards  the  close  of  tlte  reign  of  tbe  Confessor  that  the 
authority  of  the  English  law  was  fully  extended  over  thw 
part  of  the  country  which  they  occupied.  Edgar  however 
nad  spent  his  earliest  years  among  the  Danes,  and  it  was  by 
their  aid  chiefly  tbat  he  bad  acquired  hia  first  throne  :  these 
cirenmstaneas  at  once  attaehed  them  to  bim,  and  gave  him 
great  influence  over  them;  and  this  good  undersinndin» 
appears  to  have  formed  a  chief  part  of  the  ^trenirth  of  lus 
^'overnmont,  and  to  have  very  essentially  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  tranquillity  which  the  kingdom  enjoted 
durin;;  his  reign. 

The  monkish  chroniclers  give  the  loftiest  descnptions  of 
the  power  and  extensive  authority  of  this  king,  telling  us 
tbat  be  waa  acknowledged  as  their  saprema  knl  bv  all  th« 
olharkiagBorBrilBia  and  tiM  iwimuilfatg  talMMi.  Ik* 
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Mory  iM  in  the  Suob  ehMtticle  and  olsewhere  of  his 
baMng  been  ru\*e(l  in  liis  bar^o  jii  tlin  Dot-  l)y  tlu'  cMf;lit 
tubjuct  kings  of  Scollaiid,  CLinihiTluud,  Ai^^'k'si'v  wiih  iIil^ 
I»I<,-  of  Mail  and  tliu  Hcbriiins,  ^V^■btuK_ln•lJIlll,  Gall'jw.iv, 
Ivfurih,  SoulU.  aud  Midtiie  Wales,  is  weli  known.  It  m  nl-it 
atBrincd  that  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  had  submitted  to 
his  authority.    TIte  dominion  which  he  arrogated  to  him- 
self unpears  in  fact  not  to  have  been  inferior  to  what  «'e 
Atid  claimed  for  bim  by  his  puu^yruto.  Amouf  the  titles 
Msamed  by  biin  <m  hii  teals  and  inefaarten  are—'  Edgarus 
An'^orum  BosQeus,  omniumquo  reguni  in»ularum  oceani 
quae  Britanniam  circumjacent,  cunclarumque  nationum 
quae  infra  earn  inctuduntur,  Imperalor  el  Dominus' — 'Rex 
et  Primicerius  tocius  Albioiii-,'    '  Uasilcus  dilectae  insula© 
AH'i  JUS,  subditia  nobis  scLptiis  Scottorum, Cumbroruinriue, 
atque  iirittonum,  et  onunutu  circumcirca  rcgionutu,'  (^i.. 
I'liesc  '  pom|>ou»  and  Ijiju-ilful  titles,'  obbcrx'cs  Mr.  Turner, 
'  soraetiraei  run  to  the  length  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  lines.' 
Much  difficulty  in  bclie^-ing  that  this  assumpliou  of  power 
had  any  real  foundation  ia  oocaaioned  by  the  abience  of  any 
reeord  or  notice  of  the  atibjugation  of  the  mora  important 
of  these  neigiibouring  kingdoms  by  any  of  tlie  AngKi  J^axoii 
inonarchs.  What  event  ever  happened  tor  instance  Uiat  muld 
B(>-.-iMy  have  indu<H-d  the  king  uC  Scotland  to  acknowledge 
biui>cli'  111  till-,  iiiaiuier  as  the  viuaal  of  dic  kin^  of  Eng- 
land? The  p  ii  It'll-  character  claimed  for  the  roi;;ti  of  Edgar, 
Mho  is  said  never  to  have  Iiad  occasion  to  draw  the  sword 
against  an  enemy,  makes  it  still  more  difficult  to  under- 
Bland  how  he  should  thu»  have  oompeUed  all  his  neigh- 
iMurs  to  do  hun  IwtMegii  md  tek«  him  Ibr  thaiz  lord  tod 
master. 

The  inoakuh  writers,  with  whom  Edgar  is  such  a  fliTDiir- 

ilc,  hovo  not  altogether  conaniled  the  fad  ttjal  he  was  no 
saint  in  his  morals.  Even  Lint,';ird  weins  to  admit  that 
one  story  is  tolerably  well  aulheiuiraled.  \vhiLb  attributes 
to  him  the  violation  of  a  lady  of  noble  birih,  und  that  too 
vhih'  ^he  was  resident  in  a  convent.  Another  is  t<dd  of 
his  having,  on  one  occasion,  ordered  one  ol'  hii  nobler,  ^v  hono 
guest  ho  was,  to  give  him  bii  dau^^'hier  Ibr  a  bed  fellow, 
ond  of  the  young  lady's  honour  having  been  saved  by  her 
mother  suMtituting  at  her  a  handsome  slave,  with  whom 
the  king  was  so  well  pteaaed  that^  after  dtteovcrtng  the  d«> 
ceplion.  he  took  her  to  court  and  retained  her  Ibr  some  yean 
ii-,  lavouiito  iiii-itrL'ss.  Ho  was  twice  married,  first  to 
FKl.'ila  the  Fair,  by  uhoiu  he  had  a  >  Edward,  ^^ho  suc- 
I  1  il  <l  hnii  ;  a  iil.  hv'cundly,  to  F.ltVida,  the  daughter  of 
Urd,;{.u',  Etkrl  uf  Dtivottiiliirii;,  wiio  bore  hiui  Edmund,  wiiu 
died  iniliis  infancy,  and  Ethelred,  fur  whom  his  infamous 
mother  opened  a  way  to  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  Ed- 
ward. The  circumstances  of  the  maniage  of  Edgar  and  El- 
frida — the  commissioa  givon  by  the  kiag  to  Etbclwold  to 
visit  the  lady  and  ascertain  the  tratb  of  tne  reports  of  her 
beauty — the  treachery  of  Ethel  wold,  who  represented  her  to 
his  royal  master  as  unworthy  of  her  fame,  and  then  married 
ber  himself — thcdistovei  y  h)  her  iml  Edgan  f  the  deceit  that 
had  been  practised  on  both  of  tbeui — uud  liiu  sub:>e<|uent 
ii^^as^Diatiun  by  the  king  of  his  unfaithful  ctnissarv  — are 
related  by  Maimsbury  on  the  faith  of  an  antient  iNillad. 
There  is  nothing  in  tile  character  either  of  Elfrida  orEilgar 
that  need  uccasiua  m  any  diflicully  in  belieTing  ibe  slur) . 

Sdgar,  for  some  reason  which  does  not  clearly  appear, 
vaa  not  solemnly  erowned  till  the  Iburteenib  year  after  he 
aacceeded  to  the  throne.  The  ceremony  was  Mvlbmed  at 
Aketnanccastre,  ih.a  i-,  Bath,  on  the  llth  of  May,  973.  Ho 
lived  only  two  yeur»  lunger,  dying  in  975,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  hiseUeatsoiinlwiML  afterwaids  designated  the 
Martyr. 

EDGAR  ATHELING,  that  is,  Edgar  of  the  hlo,d 
royal,  or  Prince  Edgar,  as  we  should  now  say.  [Atheling.J 
The  personage  commonly  understood  in  Eii^liith  history  by 
this  tide  is  Edgar,  tlte  grandson  of  King  Edmund  Ironside 
throuffh  hisioo  Edward  surnamcd  the  Outlaw.  E<lward 
and  his  brother  had  been  sent  from  Ea^nd  by  Canute  in 
1017,  the  year  after  his  aeeession.  to  his  natfobrotherOlave. 
king  of  Sweden,  bv  whom  it  was  probably  intended  that 
they  should  be  niaile  .iway  with;  but  Olavc  spared  the  lives 
of  the  clul  Ircn,  and  had  thcia  rcuio'.ed  to  the  court  u{  the 
king  vt  Hungary.  All  tin-  l'^ij;h>h  biitonan>  make  the 
Hungarian  kin.;  by  whom  tlicy  were  recf  .vcd  to  he 
Solonton  ;  but  tins  jnust  be  a  mi^Mkc,  for  thai  king  did  not 
a.it  cnd  the  thrutie  till  1062,  and  was  only  born  -in  1031. 
The  lung  of  Hungary  at  the  time  when  the  children  of 
lUM  Inmiida  mn  fwil  to  thai  oiNintiy  vm  Stephen 


I.,  wlu)  reit^'iied  from  1001  to  1018.  The  story,  as  com- 
111. .Illy  relaie<l,  ^oc,  on  t  j  stati-  il;,,t  one  of  the  brother*, 
I'diiiuiid  (or,  aa  suinc  call  liun.  Edvutit,  warned  a  daunhter 
of  the  Hungarian  king,  but  died  uiiii.jut  issue;  and  that 
the  other.  Edward,  married  Agatha,  the  daughter  of  the 
KiniKror  Henry  II.  and  the  sister  of  Queen  Sophia,  the 
wife  of  Solomon.  Here  again  tiwre  must  be  some  great 
mistake:  for  the  Emperor  ilenry  II.  never  had  any  ihil- 
dren.  Who  Agatha  really  was,  therefore,  it  i:,  iu,po>sa.la 
to  suy.  She  tore  to  her  husband,  beside^  l-  d^ar,  two 
daughters,  Margaret  ami  (:hn-,:ma. 

Edgar,  as  w«  ll  a-,  hm  vim^iii,  must  have  been  born  in 
Hiiiii^.iry;  te.it  liie  year  of  Ids  birth  has  not,  wo  believe^ 
hwu  rci  urdtd.  liia  talbcr,  aAer  an  exile  of  Ibrty  yean^ 
\*as  s.  ia  for  to  England,  in  1007,  by  his  uncle  King  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  who  professed  au  intention  of  acknow- 
ledging him  as  next  heir  to  the  crown :  the  Outlaw  aocord- 
ingly  came  to  this  country  with  hia  wife  and  children,  but 
he  was  never  admitted  to  hts  unele*8  prescnre,  and  he  died 
shortly  after,  not  without  the  nuspi  i  .n  (.f  n.ul  plav,  wlui  h 
one  hypothc«is  attributes  to  Earl  llan.l  l.  an.  iher  to  the 
duki>  of  .Norinandy.  Tli.-re  noiiiin^'  like  i.rov.f,  however, 
of  ihu  gu-U  of  either.  Tiie  event  in  ilio  mean  time  was 
generally  con:iidercd  as  placitig  youn^  Ed^ar  in  the  posiition 
of  hi-*  father  as  heir  to  the  crown;  and  it  seems  to  hav« 
hem  lu  .V  that  the  title  of  the  Atheling  (which  had  been 
borne  by  his  father)  was  assumed  by  or  eonlhmd  Upon 
him  He  was  at  any  rate  the  Confessor's  neatest  rohttkn; 
and  if  Edmund  Ironsidey  ftrom  whom  he  spnm^  was  ille- 

E'timate^  as  some  have  supposed,  the  circumstance  of  big 
\,lixif  worn  the  crown  seems  to  have  been  r.  t^.trded  as 
sufficient  to  wipe  away  the  stain,  and  to  hnn-  his  do- 
seeiulanls  into  the  re^'.ilar  luie  of  tlie  sud'c-siun.  AU 
Kdi.iund'.s  hr  r.  hen  and  half  l.rolher^  wilil  the  e.\tcption 
of  the  rei;,'iiiM^;  ki:i^',  had  perialnd,  mast  of  them  having 
been  cut  oil  by  Canute  and  the  other  kings  of  the  Danish 
stock ;  and  the  Confessor  himself  and  his  grandnepbow, 
young  Edgar,  were  tiuv.  the  only  remaining  male  deseend- 
anu  of  Ethelred  II.  * 

Edgar  was  still  in  England  when  the  Confessor  died  in 
January,  1066;  but  he  was  yet  rery  young,  and  appeared 
to  he  fieeble  in  mind  as  well  us  in  b.jdy,  and  therel..ro  vva- 
in  nowise  fitted  either  to  take  a  pait,  or  to  b*i  used  us  an 
iiistrunnnt  by  others,  in  tie  first  tumult  of  the  contest  ni 
v.hch  two  such  fnere;otic  spirits  as  Harold  and  theNormun 
William  iiuw  proceeded  to  try  their  strength.  Insignificant 
as  he  was,  however,  irom  bis  personal  endowments,  the 
Atheling  derived  an  importance  from  his  descent  and  his 
position  which  afterwai'ds  occasioned  him  to  be  eonspi- 
cuously  brought  foi-ward  oa  wions  oeeasiolu,  and  has 
made  him  an  nislorie  chaiaoter.  On  the  destruction  of  the 
power  of  Haiota  at  the  battle  of  Hastingfi,  he  was  actually 
proclaimed  king  by  the  citizens  of  Loud.oi ;  but  on  tin  ap- 
proach of  the  CXinqueror,  he  vkas  one  ol  the  first  to  go  to 
liiin  at  Bcrkhaui:,:ead  and  to  oiTer  full  sal)iiiissi.>n.  He 
then  took  upj  hi,  residence  at  the  court  of  William,  who 
allowed  luni  to  retain  the  earldom  of  Oxford,  which  bad 
been  bestowed  ujion  him  by  Harold.  When  the  Conquonr 
the  following  year  \  isitcd  bis  Norman  dominions,  we  find 
him  taking  the  Atheling  in  bis  train.  In  1068^  however 
(the  Saxon  Chroi.K  1>-  bays  in  1067,  butaeaa  note  upon  the 
discrenancy  of  the  authorities  as  to  this  and  other  dates  in 
Lord  Bailes's  Annals,  a.I>.  1068),  Edgar  aptn^ars  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  diicontcntcd  Aortliunihnaii 
lords  Maerlcswcgcn  (or  Marleswine),  Cii-jiatric,  and  oilu  rs, 
who,  deserting  the  Norman  coiKjUcror,  <  ar;ied  the  hen  .  f 
the  Saxon  line  and  his  mother  and  msteifc  with  ibem  to  the 
court  of  the  Scottish  King  Malcolm Canmorc.  This  move- 
ment was  attended  with  important  consequences.  Malcolm 
soon  after  married  Edgar's  eldest  sibter  Margaiet,  and  of 
this  marriage  came  Matilda,  whose  union  (jlu.  1100)  with 
Henry  I.  of  England  was  the  first  step  towards  the  recon- 
cilement of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  races.  Meanwlulu 
Edgar  and  his  friends  were  followed  to  Scotland  by  many 
other  Sa.\on  fugitives  who  were  the  means  of  introdLcnig 
into  that  country  much  of  the  superior  civilization  uf  ihc 
s<ni;hern  part  of  tho  island.  A  <  Jiiuection  between  Sctit- 
1  111  1  and  Hungary  apneara  aUo  to  have  arii«n  out  of  this 
thiiUi  u(  Edgar  and  the  sttbesqueDt  marriage  of  hit  eistcr 
with  the  Scottish  kin?. 

It  was  not  intended  however  by  Cospatrio  and  his  asso- 
ciates that  Scotland  should  serve  them  merely  as  a  phue 
of  refuge.  A  powmftil  coDMoaty  was  imnwdiately  ftamd 
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Mint  the  Etigliah  kiag.  ui  which  Ibey  and  their  prott-g^  | 
Sdnr-Wtre  associated  with  the  men  of  Northumberland 
mdSw^rn  B*tridwD  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  unitod 
tanm  of  diMe  wveral  powm  atonned  tho  caaH*  oTTork  on 

the  22nd  of  October.  1V69.  and  put  the  NorauM  flUnriioD  to 
the  ftword  ;  on  whirh,  according  to  aome  BUthoriUeSi  Edsar 

Atheling  was  a  second  lime  actually  nroclaimcd  king.  But 
the  approach  of  William  soon  coropelled  him  to  lly  for  his 
life,  and  he  asfum  took  refuge  in  Scotland.    Hens  he  ap- 
pears to  have  reinainc<l  inaciive  till  the  year  1073,  when  he 
again  induced  to  enpuge  in  a  scheme  for  annoy  ing  the 
English  king  at  the  instigation  of  Philip  king  of  Fratu  e, 
who  invited  him  to  oome  to  that  country,  promising  to  give 
bimaome  plai-e  of  stMngtbfrom  whieh  M  might  attack 
cither  England  or  Nommady.   Edgar  on  tbb  Mt  out  with 
n  few  ships ;  but  he  was  wrecked  m»  Itonn  on  the  COMt  of 
Northumberland,  from  which  he  with  diffietttty  made  bu 
escai'e  for  the  thud  time  to  Scotland,  in  a  state  of  almost 
complete  destitution.    H«  wan  now  advi.s»>d  by  his  brother- 
in  law  MHlcolm  to  make  his  jicace  wuh  Wdliun»;  and  that 
king  havmg  received  hu»i>veriurcs  favourably,  he  prucceded 
to  England,  where  William  gave  him  an  apurtuient  in  hi^> 
palace,  and  a  daily  allowance  of  a  pound  of  silver  for  bu 
support.   In  this  state  of  dependence  be  remained  for  some 
yean  ;  but  at  length  b«  seemato  h»vogone  over  to  Nor- 
mandy, where,  after  the  death itf the  CMiquecor,  his  son  Dut.c 
Robert  made  the  Saxon  priaM  agmt  waone  lands.  The 
grant,  however,  for  some  reaeon  wldeb  does  not  appear,  was 
aotin  resumed,  and  the  Athel  ini^  was  conipelled,  for  tho  fourth 
time,  to  betake  himself  t«  b^ulland  ui  lU'Jl.    In  the  end 
of  the  same  year  it  h  related  that  a  peace  wa.^    ;i  ;n-d  by 
the  good  otiiees  of  Edgar  and  Duke  Robert  bi  i  vtct  u  Mal- 
colm and  William  RuAis.  when  thi  ir  arnnes  were  met  and 
M«dj  to  engage,  in  Lothent  or  Z.oidi«(tbat  is,  most  probably, 
fhe  pert  of  Scotland  now  called  Lothian,  then  considered 
M  a  part  of  Bngitiid).  On  this  occaaaon  Edgar  was  recon- 
ciled to  tbeEnoliih  kinfc  and  he  again  took  up  bis  abode  at 
tbe  court  of  William.  In  January,         hovovar*  Duke 
Robert  and  he  suddenly  withdrew  together  to  Normandy ; 
and  not  long  after  Maleolin  and  William  were  attain  at  war. 
The  Scottish  kiny;  fell  in  a  cQntlict  with  an  En^lisli  force 
eommandtKl  by  Robert  de  Moubray  near  .\lnwick  on  the 
13th  November.  IU!i3;  liia  eldest  son  Edward  was  slain 
with  him;  and  his  Queen,  the  bister  of  Ed^-ar  .Vthchnsj;, 
died  three  days  after,  having  only  survtvc^l  to  learn  the  loss 
of  her  husbaud  and  her  son.    Immediately  after  this  we 
read  of  Edgar  Stseuring  the  children  of  his  deceased  brother- 
bl'bnratidsister  from  the  aUempts  of  their  uncle.  Donald 
Bene,  who  had  usurped  the  Scottish  throiM.aodcoit^'eyinK 
them  to  a  plaee  of  safety  in  England,  a  drcumstance  that 
would  apparently  imply  that  lie  had  liiui^elf  returned  to 
that  countr)'  firom  Normandy,  and  once  more  secured  the 
protection  of  the  English  king.    Here  lie  seems  to  have  re- 
mained during  the  remainder  uf  the  reiiiii  of  Ktifus.  In  1  0'J7 
he  is  recorded  to  h8\e  raiseil,  with  the  apiuxibation  and  aid 
of  that  king,  a  body  of  troon*,  atid  marched  wiili  iliein  into 
Scotland,  where  he  drove  Donald  Bane  tVutn  the  throne, 
and  placed  on  it  Us  nephew  Edgar,  the  sun  of  Malcolm. 
One  aeeoimt  nakea  him  to  bavo  immodimtely  after  this 
joined  his  old  friend  Robert  doke of  Normandy  in  the  Holy 
Land  with  a  force  of  20,000  men,  collected  from  all  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland  ;  bv.t  this  part  of  his  stoi  y  is  neither 
well  supported,  nor  very  probable  in  itsi-lf.    It  is  eerlain 
however  that  on  the  breakiii",'  out  of  the  war  between 
Henry  i.  and  his  brother  RoU-rt,  a  few  years  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  former  to  the  Knf^li-h  tlirone.  Edgar  was 
found  on  the  side  of  Robert,  although  the  recent  marriage  of 
bis  sister  to  Henry  might  be  supposed  to  have  attached  him 
to  tbe  iateteata  or  that  prince.   Ho  vas  ono  of  the  prison- 
ars  taken  by  Honry  at  tne  deeiaive  battlo  of  Tinehbrai  on 
the '.'7th  of  September.  1106,  in  which  Robert  Anally  lost 
hifl  dukr^Ium  and  his  liberty.   The  victor  however  treated 
tin:  Si,  ill  prince  with  more  lenity  or  cinitcmpt  tlian  he 
sliuuc.l  in  hu  treatment  of  his  own  brother.    S<xin  after 
beiiif,'  brought  lo  England,  Edj^ar  was  restored  to  liberty  ; 
and  »orne  accounts  stale  that  he  subsequently  visited  Pales- 
tine.   But  the  remainder  of  his  hiator)-  is  very  obscure. 
Malmsbury  only  informs  us,  without  specifying  any  date  of 
bis  decease,  that  he  died  in  England  after  having  lived  to  a 
nod  old  age.  without  ever  having  been  married  or  having 
bad  any  {sane,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  a  weak 
but  inoffensive  and  well-intentioned  man.  Ho  has  certainly 
tho  distinctiou  of  being  about  the  most  insipid  hero  of  any- 


thing like  romance  on  record,  and  the  narrative  of  his  life 
maybe  quoted  as  a  curious  instance  of  the  interest  that  will 
be  sometimes  awakened  by  the  position  and  fortunes  of  an 
individual  however  personnlly  iwiglliflciat. 

EDGE.  [AhrisJ 

EDGEHILL    [Charlbs  I.  ov  Evglvxd.] 
EDOEWOKTH,  RICHARD  LOVBLL.  an  ingenious 
mcebanieal  philosopher,  but  better  known  as  the  father  and 
literary  associate  of  Maria  Edgaworth,  vas  bom  at  Bath,  in 

1744.   He  was  descended  ft-ora  an  Bngtisb  fkraily.  which 
had  settled  in  Irehirul  n    the  reign  of  que*  !!  Elixalietb, 
and  resided  at  Ed|jeworth-iawn,  in  the  county  of  Longford, 
where  Ihs  boyhood  was  chietly  spent.     A    In.sty  mar- 
riage, contracted  at  the  age  of  mneticn,  while  he  was 
an  under-graduate  of  Corpus  Collcirc,  0.\f<!;d,  cut  short 
his  studies  at  that  university,  and  led  hitn  to  return 
homo;  but  in  1765,  intending  to  be  called  to  the  bar, 
he  came  to  Englaiid.  and  took  a  house  at  Hare  Hatch, 
between  Maidenhead  and  Reading.    During  his  visits 
to  London   to  keep  his  terms,  he  became  acquaiiited 
with  Sir  Francis  Delaval  and  other  gay  and  sporting 
men  of  the  day,  <  onccrnini,'  whom  a  number  of  onec- 
dotcs  are  preserved  m  Mr.  Ed^ewortli'-»  uutobiography. 
In  that  society  he  was  distinguished  \iy  a  high  flow  of  spirits, 
and  on  uncommon  share  of  that  activity  and  ingenuity 
which  adapts  itself  to  the  lighter  pursuits  of  social  amuse- 
ment as  i«adUy  as  to  higher  and  more  serious  purposes. 
At  home  h«  was  chiefly  occupied  in  piosecattng  a  variety 
of  ingenious  meebauieal  contrivances,  among  which  we 
may  mention  the  first  erection  of  a  telc;;raph  in  Eng- 
land, originating  in  a  bet  relative  lo  the  speedy  tians- 
mission  of  racing  nt  ws  from  Newmarket  to  Ixindon.  Dur- 
ing this  residence  in  Reil;shne  he  became  a':(iiiaiiiled  with 
the  ecccnlrie  philanthropist  Thoina*  Day,  wuh  wlium  he 
lived  in  the  closest  fricnd>liip     His  mechanical  piuaoui 
introduced  him  to  Dr.  Darw  ui,  and  subsequently  to  Walt  and 
Bolton,  Wedgwood,  and  other  eminent  scienlllle  men.  In 
1769,  by  bis  father's  death,  he  came  into  possession  of  a 
handsome,  Ibrtune  and  gave  up  the  inientioo  of  ftiloving 
the  law  as  a  profession. 

Mr.  Edgcworth  returned  to  Ireland  in  1782,  'with  the 
firm  determination,'  he  say.s,  '  to  dedicate  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  the  iinprovenient  of  his  estate  and  the  tdnca- 
tion  of  his  children,  and  wiili  the  sincere  bojie  of  c<in- 
tributing  to  the  amelioration  of  the  inhabitanu  of  the 
country  from  which  bo  drew  his  subsistence.'  To  this 
retolution,  during  the  remaining  thirt^^five  years  of  his 
life,  he  steadily  adhered;  devoting  hk  best  pAcH  to 
itA  iis^bl  pernmaooe  of  his  duties  as  «  maiiatme,  a 
landloid.  and  a  fatbw.  He  was  an  active  and  tn<taen> 
tial  member  of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  and  continued,  after 
their  dissolution,  ami  through  life,  a  steady  advocate  of 
reform  in  jiarliament.  He  was  a  member  of  tbe  last  Irish 
houMi  of  coiumous,  and  spoke  and  voted  in  op}>o~ituiii  lu  the 
Union.  Retaining  tho  ardent  spirit  of  his  youth,  he  en- 
gaged in  a  variety  of  projects  for  reclaiming  hugs,  esja- 
blishing  a  system  of  telegraphic  cotmonnieation,  oxperi- 
roenta  on  the  ounstmction  of  carriages,  moveable  nukuads. 
In  tbe  cultivation  of  his  estate  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  tenantry  he  was  skilful,  prudent,  and  humane: 
and  in  his  'Memoirs'  (vol.  -2,  rhap.  ii.)  may  be  found  an 
instructive  account  of  the  ditli  s  to  bis  met  and  the 
patience  reqnisitc  in  effeetinc  .iiiv  teal  iinprnvfmenl  m  tha 
condition  of  tlic  Irish  peasantry.  His  juiliciuu-  and  d  s- 
criminating  kuiditess  and  his  ackaovtledgi^d  inipartiaiiiy  as 
a  magistrate  (a  rare  quality  then  in  Ireland)  gained  tbcir 
sincere  affection,  insomuch  that  in  the  insurrection  of  1798, 
though  he  was  absent  and  assisting  with  his  corps  of  yeo- 
manry in  the  defence  of  Longford,  bid  imuse  at  Edgemrth' 
town  was  visited  by  the  rebels,  and  vet  was  preserved  ooin- 
jured  and  untouched.  He  died  .Tunc  13,  I  SI  7,  after  «D 
old  age  of  unusual  activity  nnd  power  of  onjo)'mcnt. 

Mr.  Edgcworth  manned  four  wives,  by  all  of  whom  h« 
had  children.  The  number  of  his  children,  and  their 
unusual  difTersnce  in  age,  a  difTerciue  atnounling,  bet«cs.n 
tljo  eldest  nnd  youngest,  to  more  than  forty  years,  gave 
him  unusual  opportunities  of  trying  experiments  in  edu- 
cation, and  watching  tbcir  results.  His  family  were 
brought  up  almost  entirely  at  home^  and  with  an  un- 
usual  degree  of  parental  care*  The  residta  of  bis  expert- 
«noe  wefe  made  public  in  T798,  in  *  Practical  EducatioD,'  a 
treatise  writfen  principally  by  Miss  Edgev .  jrili,  1  ut  |>urtlv 
by  himself ;  and  baaed  on  his  theory  ol  edueaUou,  tua 
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obaenation,  and  the  experience  of  hit  own  house.  It 
attracted  much  attention,  and  no  doubt  had  considerable 
eD'ect,  in  conjunction  with  the  writingi  ot  HMUDabMore 
and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  in  bringing  about  tbst  inprovniMnt 
in  doDMStic education  vhich  iias  taken  place  within  the  last 
40  ymri.  Many  persons  may  dissent  ftoin  some  of  its  views, 
or  Some  .if  i;3  principles;  but  as  a  repostton  uf  valuabli' 
s'l^gostions  and  in^reniouH  expedients,  as  to  children,  ti^eir 
habits,  tempore,  uikI  wnyg  df  intiuL  SiciqgtbMDt  it  viU  nlways 
be  wurtlsy  the  aUufUion  of  parents. 

Mr.  Kdjjfcworth  said  ho  was  not  a  ready  writer;  and  it 
may  have  been  partly  owing  to  this  that  ho  preferred  en- 
gaging in  a  sort  of  litflfuy  portnersliip  with  his  daughter  to 
embarking  atone  in  any  work  of  length.  *  PMetiaa  Bduca- 
tion*  and  *  Imh  Bulls'  were  avowedly  written  by  tliem  in 
eommonj  and  Miss  E.  in  her  father's  *  Memoirs' (vol.  ii. 
chap.  XVI.)  has  recordnl  in  warm  terms  of  fllial  affection 
litT  (jl)]i«;aiiijn*  Id  hiin  in  her  other  work.s.  It  was  his  habit 
to  re\i-'Oatul  correct  all  her  priKhiciuHi-i  carefully,  aud  to 
sanctigii  ilieir  issue  to  the  world  hy  Ins  paternal  imj/rimatur ; 
a  form  which  the  world  thought  might  as  well  be  omitted. 
But  the  sterling  meriU  of  Mr.  Bdgeworth's  character  were 
amply  sufficient  to  atone  for  some  egotisni  and  vaaUy. 

Ine  following  woib  are  publiabed  in  bit  ll■lDe^— '  Rap 
tional  Primer  '  Ploetry  Explained '  Readinga  in  Poetry- ;' 
*  Profowional  Edueation  ;*  *  Letter  to  Lord  Charlemont  on 
the  TeU%'raph  ;■  *  Spet>elies  in  Parliament;*  'Emayonthe 
Constnieiion  of  Uoad.s  ;uul  Qirnagi'*.* 

He  al.'O  published  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, Ni(  holsou"^  Journal,  and  the  Tranitactions  of  the 
Rival  Irish  Academy  on  various  subjects,  as  the  Tele- 
graph, Kesislanct?  of  the  Air.  Aerostation,  Railroads,  the 
COIUtniction  of  Carriages,  and  the  description  of  a  hand- 
eome  spire  wbicb  he  bad  erected  intidt  toe  steeple  of  tbe 
parish  cbttrcb.  and  tben  lifted  into  its  place.  (Bfmoin  of 

B,  Edgppnrlh,  IB20.) 
EDiCre,  EDICTA,  one  of  the  five  sources  of  Roman 
low  enumerated  by  Gains  (i.  ^  2).  '  The  magistrates  of  the 
Roman  jie  iple  have  authority  to  make  edictij;  but  tho 
greatest  \seight  i.s  t;i\ei)  to  tbe  i-dicts  ot'  the  two  )ira?tors, 
the  PrsDtor  Urbaniisi  and  the  Praitor  Teregrinus.  In  the 
provinces  the  governors  (pra'sides)  have  the  same  authonly 
as  the  prffitors  (in  the  ciiv).  Tho  authority  of  the  curiile 
■diUa,  as  to  making  edicts,  is  the  sane  as  that  of  the  prte- 
ton,  and  in  tbe  provioese  their  poveti  ore  peiwiscd  by  the 
qusDsCors.*  (On  the  Edict  iBdfl.  see  IXg.  xxi  tit.  1 ;  Cod. 
IV.  tit.  3S.( 

It  was  the  custom  of  tlie  prajtors  on  their  accession  to 
ofllce  to  publish  edict?,  w  hich  were  rulc^i  adapted  to  reguhito 
the  prnciLcc  of  their  courts,  similar  to  the  Orders  promul- 
gateu  by  tlio  En;;li-h  chancellors.  Thi.s  power  of  legisialint^ 
Having  been  abused,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Cornelian  law 
B.C.  67,  that  when  a  pnrter.  <in  his  accession  to  office,  had 

Iublialted  any  edict  or  general  rule,  he  shoold  be  bouiid  to 
eep  to  it  during  the  whole  year  of  his  oSoe.  A  pnetor 
was  not  bound  by  the  edicts  of  bis  nredeoeaaor:  if  he  con- 
firmed them,  the  edicts  were  ealled  Vetera  etTralatitia;  if 
be  made  new  edicts,  tliey  were  called  Nova.  On  an  ftcca- 
sion  mentioned  by  Cicero  {!)■•  Offic.  iii.,  '20)  tbe  pra?tors  and 
tribunes  of  tho  Pleln  united  m  dra-.vinir  up  an  edict  relative 
to  the  coinn^P.  Tliis  in.«,tunce  will  serve  as  an  example  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  pra-tors  under  tbe  Republic  excr- 
osed  legislative  power.  Instead  of  confining  themselves  to 
Tulcs  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  toe  courts  they 
fta<biaUy  asenmed  the  power  of  lepeeling  written  law  and 
making  new  laws,  on  the  ground  of  eoneeline  theerrorof  the 
written  laws  whenever  they  seemed  inapplicable  from  genera- 
lity or  other  defect.  (See  the  various  titles  of  the  Dige$l. 
lib.  xxxvii.)  From  the  decisions  of  the  prators  arose  a 
large  body  of  law.  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Jus 
Honorarium  or  I'rfctorium  (Papinian.  Diir.  i.,  tit.  1.  7.),  as 
distinguished  from  tho  J  us  Civile,  and  may,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  considered  as  correapendtng  to  the  equl^  of  the 
English  Court  of  Chancery. 

Under  the  early  emperors  the  magistrates  pobUshed 
•dicta,  but  Hadrian  eommisaioned  Salvias  Jnliaaua  (ajk 
1 32)  to  make  a  digest  of  all  the  best  deeiaions,  which  were 
cL>llt*<'ted  in  a  small  volume  called  the  Edictum  Pcrpctuum, 
and  ratified  by  a  Senatus  Cunsultum.  From  that  lime  the 
power  of  making  edicts  was  taken  from  the  maL;l.*[rate.«, 
and  the  legislative  power  was  ^estl■d  ia  the  emperors.  (Vod. 

i.,  tit.  17.)    |Co>51TITVTIO-^S,  UOMAN.l 

EDINBURGH  COUMY.  or  MIDLOTHIAN,  is 

P.  a.  No.  m 


bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  elt  the  steth 
by  the  counties  of  Selkirk,  Peebles,  and  Lanark;  on  flw 
east  by  Uaddiqgtmi,  Berwick,  and  Roxburgh ;  and  on  tli« 
west  by  Linlith^w:  eomprebendiug  an  area  of  354  square 

mile^  or  226,560  English  sialiKe  acre.^.  Tbe  surface  is  in 
general  uneven.  The  nu)st  billy  distru-t  istiie  south  eastern 
part,  wbicli  is  traversed  by  tbe  Heriot  and  Galla  Waters. 
In  Iho  hi'Ai  ground  which  divides  this  dii>trict  from  that 
traversed  by  tho  rivers  falling  into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  is 
the  Sayra  Law,  1739  feet  abo\e  the  sea.  The  western  con- 
tinuation of  this  high  ground  farms  the  boundary  between 
Edinburgh  on  the  norlb,  and  Peebles  and  Lanark  m  th» 
south,  and  perhaps  attains  a  geneml  elevation  of  8M  or 
1000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  for  the  most  part  mtlicr  flut, 
and  covered  with  bogs  and  mosses;  but  m  sumo  parts  there 
ari.'  hills  of  considerable  eknation,  lus,  near  the  sources  of 
Muirfoot  AVator,  the  (Joat  Law(l{iaU  feel),  and  tbe  Black- 
hope  Scares  (1850  feel).  Between  the  origin  of  the  North 
Esk  and  the  Leith  Water  arc  several  higli  hills,  as  the 
Cairn  Hill  (J.soo  feet),  and  others  which  belong  to  the 
Pentland  Hills.  Farther  west  only  isolated  bills  occur,  the 
higheat  of  which,  Leven's  Seat,  at  the  weslWU  extrsnity  of 
the  county,  is  about  1 200  feet  above  the  aea. 

Of  the  country  extending  between  this  high  ground  and 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  only  the  middle  district  Wtween  tbe 
North  Eflk  and  Leith  Water  is  very  hilly.  Here  tn  the 
PcritlauJ  Hills,  the  lii^;best  summits  of  whi»  b  are  from 
ISUU  to  IKitO  feet  above  lite  liea,  hut  their  mean  elevation 
jirohably  docs  not  exceed  1000  or  12uo  feel.  Thev  ter- 
minate to  the  south  of  Libl>ertun  and  to  the  west  of 
Laswade.  The  country  on  both  sides  of  this  district  is  less 
hilly;  the  heights  nehher  attain  such  an  elevation,  as  in 
the  part  just  described,  nor  do  they  terminate  with  steep 
declivities,  except  along  the  hanks  of  some  of  the  rivers. 
A  line  drawn  from  Dalkeith  through  Libberton.  CuUington, 
and  Currie  to  Rath  marks  the  northern  boundary  of  tbe 
more  hilly  part  of  the  country.  North  of  this  line  the 
coviiitry  presents  an  undulatini?  surface,  on  which  a  few 
hills  n»o  ti>  a  moderate  ele\atiou.  Such  is  Arthur's  Scat, 
itcar  Edinburgh.  822  feet  ab  i\  e  thesea,  and  farther  west  the 
Corslorphine  Hills,  which  extend  two  mUes  in  length  and 
rise  to  470  feet.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Galla  Water, 
which  falls  into  the  Tweed;  and  the  South  and  North  Esk, 
which  unite  below  Dalkoithi  the  Watnr  of  Leith ;  and  the 
Almond  Waters  which  sopantaa  this  eoun^  fh>m  that  of 
Linlithgow.  These  riven  Ml  into  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

It  is  said  that  at  Dalkeith,  on  an  average  of  eight  years, 
tbe  annual  fall  of  rain  was  22^  inches.  Dr.  Brewster  »iatos 
the  mean  annual  temperature  at  Leilh  to  be  .18°  .v6'.  At 
Edinb\irgh,  which  is  elevated  frmn  .tuii  to  ^00  feet  above 
the  levid  of  the  soa,  and  situated  about  two  miles  from  it, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  47**  h'.  This  may  be  taken 
as  a  near  approximation  to  that  of  the  Qtore  hilaad  parts  «f 
the  south  of  Scotland. 

Part  of  an  important  mineral  district,  the  great  coat-fleU 
of  Scotland,  is  within  this  eonnty«  The  ooun^  ata»  eon* 
tains  eooaiaersble  beds  of  limestone  and  fteenone.  TIm 
former  are  principally  about  Dalkeith.  Tlio  principal  !tm- 
stono  quarries  arc  at  Craigleilh,  Hales,  and  Redkall.  Clay 
Mil  predominates  in  the  county,  and  there  are  few  psrts 
remarkable  for  natural  fertility.  Two  tlurds  of  ibe  land, 
howevm-,  i.s  now  under  cuUi\atiini,  of  which  from  1  i.OOO  to 
1 9,000  acres  are  employed  to  raise  wheat.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  larjf;e  estates  in  the  county,  but  «n  thn 
whole  property  is  much  divided. 

The  county  is  in  various  ways  aiTectcd  by  the  circum" 
stanee  of  ita  eontainingwithin  it  the  eapital  of  the  kingdom. 
This  clreuntstance  evulently  modifies  the  productions  and 

uses  of  the  scil.    Tn  this  also  wc  owe  the  excellent  stale  of 
the  public  road.s  in  the  county,  tho  railways,  and  the  Union 
c4)nal,  though  this  last  has  hitherto  pnved a  mOBt  mipRMKt'' 
able  speculation  to  the  proprietors. 
Tbe  population  of  the  ominty  has  alDod  as  follows 
Yean  nmMM.  fluaUM, 

IfM       »  9M1S 
1801      .  I2S,9M 
1811  14tl,iW 
1821        .  101,514 
1831        .        219.345        .  47,415 
Mid  Lothian  returns  four  members  to  parliament— one 
for  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  two  for  the  citv,  and  one  for 
the  burghs  of  Leith,  Musselburtrh,  Jcc. 
EDINBIJRGU  cm',  the  chief  town  of  Edinburghshire, 

Vofc.  IX.-J  K 
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or  Mid-Lothian,  and  the  capital  of  Sroilnn  1,  i«  ftitunt<  <l 
in  55"  57' 20"  N.  laU  and  3"  10'3o''^V.  U  ti;; .  :i\,i<ni 
BiilM  north  from  London.  It  stands  upon  a  gri>ui<  of  iull^ 
M|Nur»ted  by  deep  depnnions,  and  is  at  once  the  >ue  and 
tiiti  Mene  01  viewi  of  giMt  beauty  and  grandeur.  On  ths 
hi^iuA  of  fbe  hilb  Ibe  OM  Town  n  hvSlt ;  the  rommit  of 
the  hill  forms  a  street  upwards  of  a  mile  long,  ascending 
in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  the  palace  of  Holyrood  on 
the  east,  about  I'20  fd  t  .iIhivi-  tlio  level  of  the  slm  lo  t)i<> 
Castle, 'ivhich  is  elevatefi  upwards  n['  ?,90  feet  aimxo  ihe 
same  level,  and  is  accessible  oiilv  on  thr  la^itrn  ^mIc.  M 
the  others  bcinj»  nearly  perpendicular.  The  view  from  liii" 
height  is  singularly  varied  and  grand:  the  spi-ctator  is  in 
the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre  of  htlh.  On  the  east  arc 
Hm  CUton  Hill.  Sallaburf  Craigs,  and  Arthur's  Seat,  ricing 
B2i  ftet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea ;  and  on  lh«  west  arc  the 
Pentland  range,  and  the  woody  cmincnee  of  CJonrtorphine. 
Beli>w,  im  the  iu>rtVi,  ;iro  tin-  n.  llo  mansions  «f  the  New 
Tmvii,  the  Frith  of  Forth,  with  ii-  p>rts  and  shipping,  and 
the  fiiumifs  1)11  till-  oi>)V)iitr  (Ousts  tn  (lie  Highland  lulls;  a 
i«mli»ta|Hi  iormiri'^  a  iM  iutiful  contrast  with  the  rich  open 
country  which  spread-  b>  lorr  us  on  the  south  to  the  hills  of 
Berwickshire  and  the  borders,  till  at  length  the  eye  rests 
upon  the  Braid  HilU. 

Edinbtugh  ia  supnowd  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Edwin,  a  Bine  of  Northnrabeitand  in  the  tine  of  the 
Heptarchy.  Simeon  of  Durham  mentions  the  town  ot Ed- 
ttinesburch  as  existing  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century; 
and  in  the  charter  of  foundation  of  ihc  ahtiey  of  Hnlyro«id, 
in  the  year  Wih,  King  David  1  <;ills  it  hiv  fntrgh  of  Ed- 
irine*burg,  whence  we  infer  it  w  as  iIk-h  h  rnvnl  ltiii>;h.  'J'i:o 
historians  of  Edinburgh  say  that  the  first  parliament  held 
in  the  city  x-t^is  on  the  accession  of  King  Alexander  II.; 
but  upwards  of  half  a  ceatuty  previous,  we  find  a  '  con- 
eordla,*  or  agreement,  entered  into  between  the  bishop  of 
Bt.  Andrews  and  the  abbot  of  Danfemline,  mud  CatteHum 
Pudldrum  (a  name  long  bettowed  on  Edmonr^h  Castle), 
in  presence  uC  the  kiriL'.  Prii;i;e  Hriiry  Ms  sim,  ar.d  their 
barons  (Cotiut  ll  (Jn  Tilio^,  App  ND.  1  i.  wlvii-h  \\c  appre- 
hend nil  oihiT  lh;ui  ;in  ns-i-mhh  i  t  thr  i;u'Ht  council  of 
the  nation,  'ihe  castle  was  then  perhaps  tiie  chief  building 
and  place  of  concourse  in  the  city ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
King  Malcolm  IV.,  Geoffrey  de  Maleville,  of  Malevillc 
Castle,  in  tbeabire  of  Kdiuhur^h,  wa.«t  vtceeomrt  de  Caslrum 
JPueilttnmt  meaninjt  therebjr,  no  doubt»  aberiff  of  the  sbire, 
in  tike  manner  aa  Haebedi,  the  earliest  sheriff  in  the  abiro 
of  Perth,  was  styled  sheriff  of  Scone.  The  abbey  of  Holy- 
lood,  hi»wcver,  wsis  growing  into  importance.  In  1177  a 
national  council  was  lield  there  on  the  arrivid  i  f  tlu'  1(  .,'n(c 
Vivian,  to  determine  the  dispute  between  the  English  and 
Scottish  clergy;  aii.l  it  i^  n  >t  unlikely  that  jta  neighbour- 
hood early  became  a  royal  residence. 

The  city  appears  to  have  remained  open  ond  defenceless 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centur}',  when,  on  the 
lepreeen  tat  ions  of  the  proA-ost  and  community.  King  James 
II.  granted  the  citizena  '  AiU  liccMe  and  leiff  to  Ai-ne.  hul- 
wark,  wall,  tour,  turate,  and  ether  ways  to  iitr<  Il^th  ihc 
burgh,  in  quhat  rnMiicr  of  wise  nr  d^  L'rcr  lliut  Ix  is  S'-ne 
mai'tt  .sncdeful  to  thaitu.'  The  same  kius^  so  .n  [ifit  rwards 
granted  a  charter  lo  the  city  confirming  to  it  tlio  j  rivilcge 
of  holding  therein  the  antiont  and  itnportnnt  l  ourt  uf  Four 
Boroughs,  '  siMit  ;"i  ti'iiiTi.irihiis  ri'tniMclis  ti-iiehulur.'  His 
Ruccossor,  grateful  for  the  interest  which  the  citizens  had 
shown  in  his  behalf  when  he  was  at  variance  with  his 
nobles,  erected  the  city  into  a  slieriifdom  within  itself  and 
presented  to  .the  incorpomted  trades  a  banner  or  alandard, 
wMeh  baa  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  Blue 
Blanket,  and  is  still  King  JameslV.  patronized 

thi'  (•ifctHin  of  its  fir^t  printiti:;  prc-s :  am!  in  t  ho  succeeding 
Kigii  it  became  the  undisputed camtal  of  the  kingdom;  the 
scat  of  the  royal  palace^  of  the  paniament,  atid  of  the  aupe- 
rior  courts  of  justice. 

The  accession  of  King  James  VI.  to  the  tlirotie  of  Eng- 
land put  u  temporary  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  town;  but 
at  the  Union  the  apirit  of  impfavement  revived*  and  has 
continued  to  oar  own  dajr. 

Edinburgh  is  divided  mto  three  principal  parts;  the  Old 
Town,  the  South  Side,  or  Southern  District.s  and  the  New 
Town;  each  of  whii-h  has  its  own  peculiar  features  ond 
fdiai-.Tr'tfi-.  The  ( )!d  Town  is  inlcr<'<  <':i  d  hy  (he  '-tn-ct 
vuiuviy  im-niii-iic'l :  on  oach  side  dix  ''nd  In  r<  jpilar  hne.H 
a  inullit\ifli- (,(  iKinMW      nds,  idu-es,  and  s'^U',.  which  on 

the  Bouih  lead  for  the  most  part  into  the  Cowgate^  a 
aoofltwd  atraet  rmMilif  dong  th*  mtfaarti  biM  af  tS«  bin» 


ati'l  one  of  the  earliest  additions  to  the  (own  after  the  etee- 

t  on  of  the  cilv-wail  in  the  middle  of  the  tifleeiith  rei:turv. 
Uver  this  strcrt  i!u-  South  Bridge,  ;uid  more  lately  King 
George  the  Fourth's  Bl■l^i^'e.  arc  thrij«'ii,  lo  connect  the 
Olii  Town  with  the  South  Side  or  bouthern  DistiietB. 
These  districts  mostly  stand  open  a  rising  ground,  which  is 
heia  eloMly  at^aeent  to  the  Old  Town  ridgOb  but  neither  ai» 
elevated,  ao  limited  in  extant,  nor  so  steep  in  ita  deaeenl* 
as  that  hill.  From  its  western  side,  however,  there  runs  a 
lull  of  a  different  character,  and  thence  called  the  High 
Ripgs.  It  is  -cparatrd  from  the  C.isil<' hill  hy  a  s;iacii,>i:s 
street  called  tin;  Cira-s  Market,  and  oii  it  are  huili  Heriot's 
Hospital  and  the  m  i-hliounitt;  sidiurii  of  i'oridiui^h.  On 
a  line  with  the  South  Bridge  is  the  North  Bridge,  thrown 
fmm  the  summit  of  the  Old  Town  ridge,  at  the  middle  of 
the  High  street,  to  the  rising  groimd  which  forms  the  site 
of  the  New  Town.  Th.s  ground  partakes  much  of  tlia 
character  of  the  Old  Town  ridge^  and  teiminatea  like  it  in 
a  lK>ld  rock,  namely  the  Oalton  Hill;  hut  the  aspect  of 
the  houses  is  wholly  (lifTeiTnt:  fnr  having  been  erected 
according  to  regul  ar  plans  <  ()n<  eived  in  a  spirit  of  improve- 
ment, tlio  ^;ri.Mii.=t  reLTulani}'  and  heaiity  rharaetct i/e  i-.h 
buildings,  btreeis,  and  squares.  From  the  eartli  and  ruhbt»ii 
thrown  from  the  foundation  of  the  New  Town  buddings, 
the  Earihon  Mound  was  formed  ns  a  communication  across 
the  morass  which  lies  between  tliu  Ohl  .lad  New  Town. 

Among  the  chief  faaildinn  of  theeitv  is  the  Castk,  which 
is  the  most  antient  pan  of  the  dty,  ana  must  have  been  of 
considerable  importance  in  former  times.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, a  place  of  little  strength,  and  derives  its  interest 
i-liu  lU  tVolii  the  aisonalnjns  cnuiuTted  with  it  and  ii-  o'.vii 
twruilduble  appearanre.  At  no  ^rreat  distance  from  lilo 
Castle  stond>  the  Parliamenl  House,  with  the  courts  of 
justice.  In  the  first  of  tlieso  the  pariiatttent  of  Scotland 
met  between  the  time  of  its  erection  in  I(i40  and  the  Union. 
The  hall  now  formii  the  Outer  Uoose  of  the  Court  of  6e>- 
aion.  and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  are  rooms  appro* 
pristed  to  the  Inner  House  am  to  the  eourta  of  Justiciury 
and  Exchequer.  The  valuable  library  of  the  fiteulty  of  ad- 
v  ieales  occupied  till  iaiely  the  ground-floor  of  the  Parlia- 
iuent  House.  A  ron-ideralde  part  still  remains  there; 
but  adjacent  buildmtrs  have  been  ercrtefl  not  oidv  for 
it,  but  also  for  the  hbi.iry  of  the  writers  to  the  signet. 
Tlie  courts  of  the  sheriff  and  justices  of  the  peace  are  licid 
in  the  cotmty  hall,  an  elegant  building  of  reeent  erectioDf 
close  by  the  faoge  of  building  which  oontaini  the  Ubiary  of 
the  whtera  to  the  signet.  The  antient  Gothic  fabric, 
fcrraerly  the  cathedral  of  St.  Giles,  is  also  in  this  neigh- 
brMirhtJ  id ;  frnrn  between  the  arches  which  constitute  the 
jtuperial  crown  that  rests  upon  its  lofty  tower,  there  is  an 
interesting  view  of  the  city  uiid  snrnomding  countrj'.  Ot\ 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  the  lioyai  Exchange,  with 
thecoiiinion  council-room  and  other  olhces  of  the  magia- 
tracy ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  a  little  way  down,  ia 
a  radiated  causeway  to  mark  the  &ite  of  the  old  market 
eriKs.  where  praelamations  used  to  be  made  and  affenden 
jiiuiished.  At  the  Ibot  of  the  High  Street  stands  one  of  the 
oldest  stone  houses  in  Edinburglii  the  house  of  the  great 
Scottish  reformer,  John  Knox;  and  on  the  front  wall,  to 
the  west,  is  a  riiruro  in  alto  iilievo  i>oin!nif,'  to  a  radiated 
"•tone,  wh*.rcon  is  "iculpiured  the  w.im^  of  the  Deity  in 
(i reek,  Latin,  and  Eni;lish.  Helow  th.s  is  the  Canongate, 
at  the  foot  of  w  hich  are  the  palace  and  abbey  of  Ilolyrood, 
whose  extensive  precincts  constitute  a  sanctuun  I'jf  insol- 
vent debtots.  On  the  summit  of  the  Cahon  Hill,  wtdch 
rises  in  the  Immediate  neighbourhood,  and  commands  a  de- 
lightful prospect  of  the  Forth  and  surrounding  scenery, 
some  columns  of  the  National  Monument  have  been  erecteJl, 
and  stand  in  sjjlliary  grnndeor.  Near  them  arc  the  observa- 
tory and  the  munmnrnts  to  DiiL'ald  Stewart  and  Playfair. 
On  tlic  low  gnmnd,  townrds  the  west,  arc  the  bridewell  and 
gaol ;  and  in  the  same  line,  at  a  point  De&rl;[  equidistant 
from  the  palace  and  castle,  stands  the  Regiater  Home, 
where  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom  aia  preserved,  and 
what  i^  almost  peeuUarto  this  part  of  the  emmre,  tlu-register 
of  all  deeds  oonvcmng  «r  charging  territorial  pro}>crty. 

The  dty  chnrcnes  are  properly  13  in  number,  amon^ 
which  the  most  dcscrvin;^  of  notice  are  St  Giles".*,  St. 
George's.  St.  Andrew's,  St  Stephen's,  and  St.  Mary's:  but 
to  these  are  to  be  added  St.  Cuthbert's  or  West  kirk,  tbo 
Canongate  Church,  and  various  chapels  belonging  to  Vbe 
establishment.  The  elegant  Gotltic  edifices,  St.  Paul%  St. 
Qilea's,  and  St  Georn's  chqiels,  belongiog  to  the  epmeofat 
eammniiioD,  an  also  dcsarrinf  «f  tOraiboii,  and  tiia  itoduox 
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OuholM  dia|iel  at  the  hoed  of  LrifhWdlc.  Thelloimui 

Oilholics  liavc  another  chapel  in  the  town,  and  at  the  hcail 
of  Brunt isfield  Link:),  a  cunvent  of  nuns,  attarlictl  to  which 
U  an  e^stablLshnieut  at  Milton  llu\iso,  iii  tli.>  Canongafiv 

Edinburgh  has  mme  noble  hospitals  and  charitable  iUiiU- 
tutions,  Amciij;  lin-.^e  are  tho  Royal  Infirmary,  erected  oti 
a  rWing  ground  m  the  Jicighbourhood  of  tho  colk'fje ; 
Hi  riot's  Hospital,  already  mentioned  ;  Watson's  Hospitals, 
MtTihant-Maiden  and  Trades' -Mai den  IluspiUtls,  Orphan 
Hospital,  and  Gillespie's  Hospital ;  Institution  for  thft  Deif 
•nd  Dumb,  Asylum  for  the  Blnid,  Magdalen  Asylum.  uoA 
Lunalio  Asylum.  Most  of  the  banking  houses  of  Edinburgh 
are  large  cdifi'  i,-. :  h,  in  particular,  are  the  Bank  of 
Scotland,  the  Ru)^l  Hanli,  :.:itl  Ibe  Commen-ial  Bank. 

The  public  amusementsoi'  IMLnlmi'f^li  arc  Uiinti'l,  ami  <l<i 
not,  Kencrally  cpvakint^,  succeed.  The  habits  of  ttie  people 
are  domestic ;  and  tho  professional  and  literary,  not  less 
than  the  rcligiouit  character  which  previiils,  does  not  accord 
with  tho  occupations  of  tbtt  theatre  and  assembly-rooms. 
Printing,  khwl-awking*  «A  eoMb-bnildUng.  »r»  carried  on 
with  much  succen;  but  th«  mannfiietum  of  Edinburgh 
are  of  no  great  inipfirJurice.  Tin-  rity  Ih.wcvcr  i>  well  <ini- 
ated  both  fur  w.Ui-r  ami  huA.  whxU  might  he  made  uvuil- 
alsli'  trr  iji  uiuriicturi's.  Thi'v  lia\e  l>ecn  of  essential  conse- 
qu'  ii'  i-'  I.)  ilio  cuuifort  of  tliL'  inhaoifant'* ;  and  notwith- 
Riaipl.ii^;  the  variable  climate,  ilu  ri-  an'  R  u-,  if  any,  diseases 
to  which  the  t«aideat^  of  Edinburgh  cuti  bo  said  to  be 
peruliarly  liable.  The  situation  of  the  place  is  favourable 
to  health  and  enoify,  and  tho  mortality,  it  is  believed,  is 
■mall  in  propottion  to  the  poptdatiOQ.  The  city  returns 
two  meubm  to  parliament. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  Edinburgh  was  a 
place  of  very  iiniilcd  extent.  Tlu-  iui>ti.Mi.>us  iMuiilry, 
which  has  now  been  mule  lo  form  a  paii  u!"  ilio  c;»iiiial. 
comprehends  various  places  antiently  m;Ii,li!  to  (lili'innt 
jurisdictions,  and  which  have  as  yet  conlniued  municipally 
disunited,  e\cei)l  fur  the  purpose  of  returniiiB  memb«fs  to 
parltaiuent  under  tho  recent  Ri  fnrni  .\ct.  Besides  various 
districts  subjcH't  only  lo  the  juii-diciKH  of  the  county 
ahertir,  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  Refiinn  Act  iocludo 
within  their  limits — 

1.  Tlie  Royalty  of  Edinburgh.  2.  Tlio  Burgh  of  Regality 
of  Canon;;ale.  3.  The  Burgh  of  Barony  of  Portsbur^h, 
Easter  and  W.  •  i.    <J.  Calton. 

The  exisienco  of  Edinburgh  as  a  kinu;'s  burgh  may  he 
traced  to  the  reign  of  David  I.,  and  before  tho  middle  of 
the  twelfth  rcntiiry.  .^t  a  virry  early  period  it  was  one  of 
those  bm-^l  -H  i\,y\\  uiyi;i-<3ratt>s  coiistituted  the  Court 

of  Four  Burghs;  and  by  a  charter  dated  iu  l-iii  king 
JTamea  II.  conferred  on  it  tho  pnvile^e  of  being  exclu- 
aively  the  seat  of  that  court :  the  otiier  three  burgba  were 
Stirling,  Linlithgow,  ami  Lanark.  In  I  l.si  the  valuable 
rij^l.'  itf  sIn-nilVii!|,  Uii'  bounds  of  the  bur^;ii  wiis 

givca  by  J.iiui  s  111.,  uud  Uti»  jurisdirtioii  was  conliruied  by 
■ucceedinj^  in  r.a-  chs.  A  general  trhurtcr  of  contirmatiun 
wa«  granted  U>  i'^dinburgh  by  James  VI.  in  ICO't;  and  an- 
other charter,  known  un<ter  the  name  <if  Novo  Damns,  was 
Iho  gift  of  Charles  I.  iu  I6JC.  These  charters  specify  Leiih 
and  Nowhaven  as  belonging  to  the  burgh,  and  detail  the 
ttarhete,  tolla,  and  customs,  which  cooalituto  *  a  part  of  the 
common  good,'  for  the  protection  of  which  aeomprdMnsiTO 
jiiiisdictiun  is  conferred.  Othe^  grants  and  charters  were 
afterwards  obtahied  at  different  times  ttota  the  crown,  prior 
to  the  Union  in  1707  ;  but  nut  :uiy  of  these  crcati-il  any  Msh- 
fetantial  change  in  tliu  paUUt  al  or  municipal  cotuttiuuuu  of 
the  burgh.  Since  the  Union,  and  more  particularly  within 
the  last  fifty  years,  various  acts  of  parliament  have  been 
paiaed  for  extending  the  bounds  of  the  royalty,  and  for  pur- 
poaaa  of  police.  By  a  charter  of  Goorge  ill.  in  1794,  the 
proToat,  who  by  previous  choiter*  was  sheriff  and  coroner, 
traa  oonstittttad  Ind-lisuteitaiit  of  the  ooauty  of  the  citr. 

Previous  to  the  late  Scotch  Bufjfh  Reform  Act,  Edin- 
burgh was  govcriu'd  by  ^  closo  ciuporatiuu,  Ihv  nicinW'r^  <if 
whi<'h  constajiiU  ix-  eieticd  earh  iAUci'  ;  but  by  that  ai  t 
(3  ;irnl  4  Will.  1\'.,  c.  7i;».  till'  ii;,'ht  uf  elutiun  to  corporuio 
ofiice«  was  detrtared  lo  be  in  nil  ihuau  per»om»  wiio  are  en- 
titled to  vote  for  members  of  parliament. 

The  govemment  of  tho  city  of  Edinburgh  u  vested  in 
the  magiitraoy  on<l  town  council.  The  loi^iitncy  consists 
of  a  lord  piovoit,  a  doanof  guild,  a  traaaimrp  and  ibur 
baitlies,  each  ef  whom  is  ear  <#eto  a  member  «f  tho  cotmci]. 
The  council  consists  of  seventeen  nierdiant%  six  daaaoMi 
and  two  trades'  couacillors,  m  all  twenty-ftfo;  the  six  dea- 
cons an  Mtodod  Urn  tmog  imtno.  who  are  eleotad  by 


tbo  eiti<ens  ?  tho  remaining  eight,  who  are  oalled  extra  dea- 

cons,  arc  nut  cillcd  councillors,  but  have  a  \Gte  in  llm 
COUnril  in  all  ra-es  wlit're  the  moiii'v  in  (jiicftitm  iTxceefis 
1/.  -It/.  (JiV.  Scots).  Fur  tl;e  jiurposoi  of  tl;.'  ok-cliorl 
the  city  H  divided  into  wards  or  dislrats.  One-third  part 
of  the  councillora  ffo  outof  oWco  every  year,  but  areeligiblo 
for  re-election.  The  ptovost,  baiiliea,  treasurer,  and  other 
office-bearers,  are  eloeted  by  the  councillors.  The  provost** 
term  of  office  is  tbrae  yoan^  and  ha  is  eligibio  ftw  iuao^ 
diato  rooleeden.  The  oUier  ofBee-bearen  ito  out  at  the 
eX|Rrationof  ono  year,  and  cannot  Iw  re-elecie  l  until  oarh 
shall  have  been  out  of  his  particular  oflice  oun  m  ;  but 
thin  (I'X's  mil  pr'".oiit  tlu-.f  Ijciiii;  iii  tlir  mvinril  Irom 

year  to  year  by  theij  beiii^  I'U-ct.j.i  tu  liU  iiiu  diUetctil  ufTlces 
111  suri  essioll, 

None  but  burgesses  or  freemen  of  the  burgh  are  entitled  to 
carry  on  trade  or  manufactures  within  the  l>  mnds.  There 
arc  eight  incorporated  crafts  within  the  buigli,  all  enjoying 
exclusive  privileges  and  possessed  of  fund*  which  are  appro- 
priated to  the  suf^oirt  of  decayed  aemhcnor  the  widows  of 
such  as  are  doeaased.  These  crafts  are  hsntTncrmen,  tailors, 
Wrights,  bakoni.  shoemakers,  weavers,  fli -lii  rs.  an  l  bai  ifcrs : 
the  number  of  burgesses  has  not  been  a  rs  rianu  d,  but  is 
estimated  to  amount  to  about  400.  Tho  maui-iratis  prarit 
teropirary  licen-'es  to  trade  to  person*;  not  i'i-ecraeii,  and 
rinr'^'i>  li.r  such  jicc!iKC<  fiuni  5.f.  to  10*.  ytT  annum. 

Vwm  an  early  jwiiod  the  property  of  the  burgh  has 
been  administered  very  improvidcntly.  In  16.58  the  debt 
of  the  city  was  stated  to  amount  to  64,7ftl/.  sterling,  and  in 
169-3  had  increased  1»64,250f.  In  1819,  when  tneaffkin 
of  Edinburgh  w«m  examined  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  actual  debts  of  the  city  were  stated  to 
ani'.unt  to  4'J7,10I.'.  including  •264,'2'-^r  incurred  on  account 
of  the  Leith  docks;  and  in  lft3:{  a  Mafi  iiK  rit  was  drawn  up 
under  tl;i-  auihurily  of  tiic  ina^i-vlraio  and  r  iuncil  which 
gavo  the  amount  of  urdmury  debts  and  oblipiiions  of  the 
city  at  in  which  amount  the  engagements  on  BO> 

count  of  the  Leith  docks  are  not  inolud«L  The  revenuo 
of  the  city,  as  stated  under  tfao  samo authority,  amonnted 
then  to  i7»iiil^  and  its  annual  ouxrentexpandituie  to  up- 
wards of  SS,WM,  Under  these  drenmstanees.  tiie  dty  was 
declared  insolvent,  and  an  act  was  passed  in  August,  iHr).*), 
conveying  its  whole  properties  and  revenues  lo  trustees  for 
the  general  benefit,  whcidiv  they  were  preserved  from  the 
legal  attacks  of  uidividual  creditors.  Some  circnmsiances 
connected  w  ith  the  accounts  of  the  city  have  been  published, 
which  have  subjected  the  members  of  it*  government  to  much 
censure.  Among  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  slated  that 
the  lute  Dr.  Bell  having  bequeathed  a  considerable  fund  foe 
tho  purposes  of  education,  a  sum  of  10,000/.  3  per  cent,  stock 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  and  council  in 
trust  to  apply  tite  dividends  to  tho  support  of  a  schoid  or 
srh  iiils  in  Edinburgh  on  the  principles  of  the  Madras  sys- 
tem. Being  pressed  by  a  clamorous  creJitor  for  the  pay- 
ment ol  111-,  claim,  this  stock  was  sold,  ami  ilic  greater  part 
of  tiie  proceeds  appropriated  '  to  prevent  a  bluw-up  in  tho 
city's  alfairs.  and  tu  enable  then  lO  COntlttOO  the  exbting 
system  a  little  longer.' 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Bdinburgh  and  the  subuibt, 
which  together  constitute  the  capital.  Were  at  each  cenaut 
of  the  prasmit  century  as  folktws 

Msu  im  mi. 

P*r»l>»i  lo  Die  e<Iy       ......   29^888     S^>.a78     S-J.SSO  40Jlft 

"  ^woe  «w> 

„      MiMlh  uul  iioaUi  LtilU   .    .    lft.S7i    80,363    86,000  2S,8U 

8i,8W  10J.H7  m,isa  i«i,9ft» 

at  thru  four  |MiM^letlaSia|i  ife*ei|ii- 

«>l.   14B.M7  m,51«  S19,34ft 

Tho  further  particulars  obtainod  at  tbo  eanstta  of  1831 
exhibit  the  fiiUowing  raaulta 
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Soodand.  atwl  i*  ihe  reaidenee  of  tbe  principal  praclluoner*  I 
of  tiM  legal  profeiaion;  it  is  alw  the  chief  school  of  rnedi-  ( 
dMUld  other  science*  in  Scotland.    Id  the  strict  ^i^'u&c  uf 
tha  tmd,  only  &  anull  part  of  the  population,  as  already 
obwnvdtcas  Maaid  to  be  engaged  in  manufaetarea;  the 
number  of  males  20  years  of  age  stated  to  be  to  engaged 
in  1831  was  "92;  a  Rreat  part  of  theio  iwt  employed  in 
makinu:  shawl?,  iind  the  rest  in  weanng ludr'^Oth  MM  silkt 
nel-weuviuK,  huo-nuiking,  ;uul  other  small  wares.  Tlie 
trade  of  Ednlbllr^'h  is  turnL-ii  un  thiuu-!i  i\>  }HUt.  LiiUi, 
under  which  head  it  will  be  described.   [LitiTii.j  The 
SBOoat  of  postage  roiiocted  in  Edinbuisb  during  tm  last  i 
ftve  jman  was  ae  fiiUows  :— 

18.T2    ,     .  i:42,759 

18:13    .     .  41,864 

18.1.1    .    ,  41.G80 

18.15    .    .  41.9.VJ 

183(1     .     .  t:?.520 
Thf  Vnirersily  of  Eduibttrgh  consists  of  the  Collej^ 
of  Kills;  J.iiiU'i,  famnied  l)V  James  VT.  of  Scotland,  by 
a  charter  d»l«d  'i-iib  Aiuil,  By  this  charter, 

vbieh  still  forma  tho  only  coustiiutiuu  uC  iho  muvernity. 
the  provost,  bailies,  and  town  counciliors  of  Edmburgh.  and 
their  successor*  in  office,  were  invested  with  the  sole  power 
both  of  electing  tbe  professors  and  of  dtuniMing  them.  In 
virtoe  of  thia  antborisation,  indeed,  tbe  town  council,  or 
corporation  of  tbo  boxgh.  baa  ew  aineo  uauined  nearly  the 
entire  direction  and  oontrol  of  tbe  nnimuty'— elecung  tbe 
profoMors,  founding  now  chair*,  managing  the  fiinda,  and 
oven  regulating  the  class  fees  and  the  discipline  of  tbe  in- 
stitution. The  Senatus  Ai  ademicus,  or  body  of  professors, 
if  such  a  body  has  any  legal  existence  (for  no  senate  or 
other  ucademical  coui-t.  or  council  i»  i  oustitutotl  by  tlio 
ebaiter),  ia  understood  not  to  have  the  right  of  interfering 
in  of  these  matters,  although  it  may  sometimes  have 
poaaed  ngulations  of  discipline  which  the  town  council  has 
not  thought  proper  to  dutnrb.  Indeed  tbo  supremacy  of 
the  town  council,  even  in  regard  to  XKlSl&ug  ngtdation*  as 
to  the  course  of  study  for  degrees,  when  it  wtu  •  Ifew  j  tsirs 
ago  resisted  by  tho  profe>sor<,  was  affirmed  in  the  most 
ample  terms  by  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Some 
years  ago  the  clergy  of  the  city  put  forward  their  claim  to  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  professors,  on  the  ground  of  a  direc- 
tion in  the  charter  that  the  right  of  apuointnu  tit  given  to 
the  town  council  should  bo  exercised  rum  avuameHto 
minittrorum.  The  claim  was  keenly  agitated  in  pamphlets 
and  in  tbe  church  court  a,  and  some  steps  were  taken  to 
onibroe  it;  bat  on  Mplioation  being  made  to  the  Ck>urt  of 
Session  in  the  caae  of  k  particuUr  election,  tbe  court  reftiaed 
to  grant  an  interdict,  and  tho  queition  was  dropped.  The 
only  intoifcroiice  with  their  solo  ri^;ht  of  control  that  has 
been  subraiitcd  to  by  the  town  council  arc  the  following. 
In  modt-rn  times,  about  eight  or  tiinc  lu-w  professorships 
have  been  founded  by  the  crown,  of  wliirh  it  Iim  rctauuTl 
the  patronage;  but  awaiust  thu  exercise  uf  this  power  ^ 
pioteat  is  ngiilurly  taken  by  thf  town  council  that  it  shall 
not  hurt  ur  prtjudge  their  rights.  In  the  case  of  a  few 
othor  ciMics  there  has  always  been  an  interference  with 
the  nomination  of  the  professor  on  the  part  of  certain 
public  bodies.  For  the  most  part  this  haa  been  grounded 
on  the  contribution  by  the  said  bodies  of  part  of  the  pro- 
fessor's salary  ;  l>ut  in  one  instance  ul  leiutt  no  sucli  reiL<:>ii 
for  the  prai  tiee  cnii,  w>-  lu  lieve,  he  alleged,  in  that,  namely, 
of  the  pnjfeiiS.orship  of  Hiiuumity,  or  Latin,  which  is  besides 
one  of  the  oldest  ehair''.  The  pnife^sor  of  Humanity  is 
ttias elected  accurdiii;;  to  the  li»ie  Report  of  thoCommis- 
aioners  appointed  by  the  crown  for  inquiring  into  the  state 
of  the  UniToraitics  and  Colleges  of  Scotland :  *  Tbe  iorda  of 
Session  name  two  delegtktea,  the  town  council  name  one, 
tho  Faculty  of  Advoeotes  one^  end  tho  Society  of  Writers  to 
tbe  Signet  one.  They  meet  together  aoA  appoint  tho  pro- 
fessor. They  then  lay  their  mmuto  of  eloelien  boftm  the 
town  council,  who  issue  a  commission,  in  their  own  name, 
proceeding  on  the  luirrative  of  the  election  of  tho  delegatoii. 
and  binding  the  prufe»s/jr  to  obey  laws  and  regulations,  tin- 
same  as  if  he  were  appointed  solely  by  themselves,'  (ji.  1 17  ). 
Many  visitations  of  tlse  utiiveniity  ha\e  also  taken  jdaec 
under  tlie  authority  of  the  crown,  of  parliament,  and  even 
of  tho  general  assembly ;  but  what  legal  force  may  belong 
to  any  leguUltions  tlmt  may  have  l>e«>n  laid  down  by  tbo 
Tiaitota  oom  not  clearly  appear.  In  tlus  nan-recognition  of 
any  aufbority.  or  at  lea&t  of  any  independent  and  supreme 
^uthnrity,  as  Mlouging  to  either  the  entire  body  of  thB  pr»> 


fes'wrs  and  >tiiilen:s,  or  even  to  the  Scnatus  AcadcmiriK^.  or 
eooneil  of  tlie  professors  uiily,  (lie  Univci-sity  of  Edinburgh 
diU'ers  from  nil  llie  oiln-r  Scoili^h  colU-L-es,  'The  .Senalas 
Acuderaicus,'  says  the  Report  of  the  C'ltnmissioiu  rs,  '  ac- 
knowledge no  authority  but  their  o«;i  f  r  .ii-liti  ■.mg  new 
faculties^  and  fur  fixing  the  |)riviieges  and  immunitic* 
belonging  to  them.'  But  what  privileges  they  can  confer, 
or  over  have  conferred,  is  not  stated.  Tbe  8enatus  doeo 
not  appear  to  btxt  over  been  recQgniaed  by  the  town 
council  a!i  anything  more  than  a  meietacetinff  of  the  UTO- 
fessors.  Until  of  late  years  it  is  not  recollcctea  that  there 
ever  Ir.id  lieen  a  V'Ue  I'li  it  i.  Drfurt.  y.  11.11,  and  it  woidd 
still  prob»l>lv  b«  impossible  to  tinoie  any  resolution  it  lias 
paisscd  wliicli  has  been  opcmino  in  any  qnartor  czcopt 
where  it  was  volunt.nrily  acquiesced  ui. 

One  of  tbe  conMijoem  e^  of  this  non- incorporation  of  tho 
uni\'«nity  in  any  form  has  bein.  that  it  is  without  certain 
public  olncora  which  are  found  in  all  tho  other  univcrsitici,-. 
There  is  no  mention  in  tiw  charter  of  aQ»ncellor;  and 
although  in  early  timea  the  name  was  oceastonally  taken 
by  tlie  [irovost  of  the  city,  this  must  be  regarded  as  having 
been  quite  iia  uiiautliorized  assumption,  and  the  office  does 
not  now  exist  at  nil,  and  has  not  existed  for  a  long  jwriod. 
Tbo  case  with  resrard  to  ihe  ofliee  uf  Reeior  is  nearly  the 
same.  "  Th.is  impoiianl  olliec'  say  tho  Com^iissi  .iiei^, 
'has  bti-'n  much  less  ctliciint  in  Edinburgh  than  in  the 
other  uuiTOMities.  *  *  *  Tlic  existence  of  the  office  itself  has 
often  been,  apparently  at  Imat,  suspended.'  They  after- 
wards state  that  it  was  held  by  seTOfal  persons^  tbouijh  w  ith 
ftoqnont  intervals,  during  the  ^pceater  part  of  a  century  from 
tbe  fbundation  of  the  imtvennty ;  but  from  tite  beginning 
of  the  ci;;htfonlh  (euturv,  lliey  cunclude,  'till  uith.ii  these 
few  Years  iheoliiec  v.as  never  heard  of  in  the  lauversiiy, 
raueh  less  kin.wn  as  :m  otlice  utuuded  \uih  tli«  pcrfortn- 
aiH-e  of  any  duties.  It  t»  accurdtiigiy  t^xplteitly  aiiicrted, 
that  tio  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor,  roetor,  or  dean  of 
faculty,  exercises  any  authority  or  jurifidielion  over  the 
principal,  professors,  or  students  in  the  Vuivcnnty  of  Edin- 
burgh.'—(pp.  114.  115.) 

llio  charter  of  king  James  in  fiict  merely  gave  powor  to 
the  town  council  to  build  houses  for  professors  of  certain 
departments  of  science  and  leurning,  and  to  engage  persons 
to  act  as  such.  Proeeedm;;  upi  ti  this  autliority.  the  provost 
and  magistrafw  of  Kihiii)iir.;h  on  the  14th  September, 
i  j.'«3, 1'litered  into  a<-ontr;ie(  ^vltil  Mr.  Robert  Pollock, one  of 
the  professor*  or  regents  of  the  university  of  St.  Andrew*,  to 
cxcrritie  t  he  same  otiiec  of  recent  in  the  new  seminary.  Ho 
was  engaged  at  first  only  for  a  year,  and  at  a  salary  of  no 
more  than  40/.  Scots,  that  is,  between  3i!.  and  4iL  Sterling; 
in  addition  to  the  fites  to  bo  paid  by  the  Students.  In  1&S4 
the  king  eioeotod  a  new  deed  in  relation  to  the  iintTersitr, 
conferring  certain  property  for  its  support  on  the  ni.i^is- 
trates  and  council.  The  following  year  the  counc  il  cim- 
8titnted  Pollock  Princii>al  master  t  f  the  etdle^je.  At  this 
time,  or  soon  af\er,  thcrp  aro  said  to  have  been  four  other 
reireiits  enuas^'ed  m  teiu  hmg.  A  second  charter,  ratifying 
what  had  been  already  done,  was  granted  by  the  king  in 
1612;  and  in  1621  an  act  of  the  Srottish  parliament  was 
passed,  confirming  certain  grants  of  properly  which  bad 
been  made  to  iho  lowu  of  Edinburgh  for  the  support  of  the 
institntiott.  Ihe  preamble  states,  that  the  college,  which  is 
described  as* for  profession  of  Tlioology.  Philosophy,  and 
Humanity,'  had  greatly  flourished  during  the  thirty  fivL* 
years  it  had  hecn  in  existence.  It  was  by  this  chatter  ihat 
the  name  of  Kin^'  .lanies's  College  v»as  conferred  iiiuni  ii. 

The  sy  stem  of  leacbitiuj  originally  |)uii>iied  was  the  tame 
as  at  the  other  Scutch  universities.  The  Piincipal  was  re- 
garded as  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  his  prelections  went  con- 
fined to  that  demrtment.  But  each  of  the  other  Ibor  regents 
carried  his  students,  during  tbe  four  years  they  remained 
under  his  care,  over  the  entire  ourrieidom  of  literature  and 
philosophy.  In  16M  a  second  Professor  of  Tlieology  w  as  ap- 
pointed, and  then  the  Principal  c(>08ed  to  teach  thai  science, 
though  do\ui  to  Ihe  year  1  ToS  ho  used  to  de'.iv or  one  lUs- 
course  in  eaeli  session.  S.nee  ihe  cciisalion  of  this  )inu  tice, 
in  the  time  of  Ur.  Roherlsoii  the  hi.storian.  the  ullire  has 
boon  a  mere  sinecure.  A  commisi^ion  of  visitation,  ap- 
pointe<l  l>y  pLuliauient  m  1690,  directed  that  each  professor 
should  for  ihe  future  be  confined  to  ono  particular  depart* 
ment ;  but  this  unportant  alteiuliun  wui  not  carried  into 
efiect  till  about  the  year  1 706.  Tbe  old  praottoe  was  coa  • 
tinued  in  Mareschal  College,  Aberdeen,  down  to  tlw  vvnr 
1753*  and  in  King's  College  until  isoo. 
Minute  dcta&  on  tha  sulyeGt  of  the  property  belonging 
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to      univenitr  arc  Kiven  in  f)i«  Report  of  tha  Cominu- 

tioners,  pp.  H>3-ir<.  ft  u  derived  rrytn  ;i  vurioty  of  sourcoi,  | 
but  i»  altogether  of  incoiisuU  rubU' amount.    Tliu  inu.ua^ii- , 
iiiUiU  of  It  !■>  wh.jlly  111  the  h.-xntls  df  the  town-cauiJiMl.  which 
h  It)  thti  habit  ui'  supplying  the  ditl'er«iu'«  betwixt  the  in- 
romu  and  expenditure. of  the  ciiUejie  from  the  funds  of  the 
rily.    In  182j  the  total  coll4g«  nvenue  amounted  only  to  I 
^Hbl.,  while  the  expenditure  WM  S2S3/.  And  in  addition  to 
Um  Uat-mentioncd  sum,  tbere  weN  {Mud  t^  differout  pro- 
Anion  by  royal  s^ranta  the  ram  of  1435/.;  by  royal  grant  I 
for  tito  Mipport  of  the  museum  lOOA ;  to  the  Profesjiorof ! 
A^riculturo  50/.,  from  fuiidii  provided  by  the  late  Sir  William  ' 
Pulteney,  the  fouu'lci-  at'  the  <  h;iir;  ;m(i  to  tlie  profesiorof 
Convovancinsj  \10i..  rrmn  the  Smu'ty  <it' AVniiii  to  the  Sig- 
net.   From  the  \enr  17,"l),  alsn,  tu  tin-  uar  1H,»8  incliuivc, 
it  app«a»  that  sit*/,  bad  been  f;raiitc(l  by  the  crown  for  de- 


ftftjnig  the  expeniies  of  the  Botanical  Garden 

A  bequest  which  is  dewiribed  as  of  large  amount  has  i 
been  left  to  the  administration  of  the  Principal  and  pro-  | 
imon  b]P  tlw  «iU  of  tke  lata  Geneial  Raid*  dated  in  1606, 
for  Ibunding  a  pni(e«ionhip  of  muaie,  and  nabing  additions  | 
to  tliL'  liliiLiry.  ill-  ollRTwise  proraolin<^  the  {^cni-ral  interest 
and  ;iilviiiuagf  of  ihc  university;  hut  wo  are  not  aware  that  I 
It  lias  yet  becuiuo  a\  the  imcdiiu-  ansur^  fioni  the 

funds  havin;»  been  loft  to  ilu'  ti.si;itoi-\  daiK^litrr  dunni;  lu-r 
life.    A  valuable  collection  of  pictiiios  ami  uuirblcs  was 
queathed  fur  the  use  of  the  university  by  the  late  Sir  James  , 
£r>>kine,  ofTorrjr,  bart. 

The  bursaries  or  exhibitions  attai-hcd  to  the  university 
are  eighty  in  number,  of  which  three  arc  of  the  annual 
value  of  loot  eaeh}  aix  of  30/.;  ten  of  SO/. ;  five  between 
20/.  and  15^  ;  eleven  between  IS/,  and  10/. ;  forty-two  be- 
tWfcii  10/.  ami      ;  niid  tliri>e  under  5/. 

Tiie  Amiulatiiiii  'jI' ;>  u;iivt  r«ity  library  was  laid  about  the 
time  that  the  senuuar)  \va->  upfiieil,  by  llic  trun-sfi  rcnco  to 
it  by  the  town-couucii  of  a  library  of  about  300  volumes. 


ii       iheologteal,  which  had  been  bequeathed  in  1580  '  to 

Kdinburgli  and  the  kirk  of  God'  by  one  of  the  tituens,  Mr. 
Clonieut  Little,  conimissary.  The  collection  \v.ii  aui^mcfited 
in  early  tiiii'-'-  li>  variou.t  donation.^,  among  which  was  one 
of  iui  wtiiiU-  hbrary,  consisting  of  about  500  volumes,  by 
the  poi-t  Drummond  of  Uawthomden.  No  catalogue  of 
the  university  library  baa  ever  been  printed,  although  on» 
has  been  lately  couopletod  in  manuscript.  The  entiro 
numbor  of  volumes  is  now  not  nmeh  under  104l!.000>  Tb« 
annual  pecuniary  ineome  of  flw  library  is  stated,  in  ffao 
Report  of  the  Commissioners,  at  about  11.^0/.,  derived 
chiefly  firom  fees  paid  on  matriculalion  and  graduation. 
Be-iul.^  •!  I'  public  library,  there  is  a  tlioologirai  Ubrary  (or 
the  ii»e  of  the  students  of  theolc^y,  foundc<l  by  Dr.  Geyrge 
Campbell,  professtjr  of  tin  ilo^;y.  alunit  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  now  cousists  of  above  5000  volumes. 
An  observatory,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  an  anatomical 
museum,  and  a  b^itauical  fjpmlen  also  belong  to  the  uni- 
vetMt)  - 

The  buildino^  ^  itnimsity  consist  of  a  single  quad- 
rangle, vbieh  is  not  yet  entirely  completed,  on  a  sealo 

reduced  from  the  original  (lc^ij;n  by  llio  lali-  Mr  Robert 
Adam,  although  it  was  begun  m  lou^  af;o  an  m  tlie  var 
178'j.  The  funds  wore  at  first  contributed  liy  subwnini  jn. 
but  at  kni^tii  an  annu.tl  grant  «if  10,000/.  wa* obtained  from 
parliamtMit.  Tiie  fabric,  upon  '.\hicli  a  Tery  largi-  anioiuit 
lit  uU  has  been  expended,  is  one  of  considerable  mi^juiH- 
cence.  It  was  originally  designed  to  contain  houses  ftftlHi 
nrofes-Hors,  as  well  as  the  library, museum^ and class-raoms; 
but  only  one  official  house  hi*  beoobttill,  vhidl  isoeeopiod 
by  the  principal  Ubmrian. 

The  pra)[;r«Baive  increase  of  the  eslabliidraient  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  iMurtieulars  of  its  presiriit  state  vrill  lie  nuist 
conveniently  exhibited  in  the  fallowing  table,  complied  from 
tba  Rsport  of  the  oommisaion.' 


Principal 

Prolefisor  of  Humanity 
Divinity 


Oriental  languages 
MaihematkB 
Botany 

Thwrv  of  Physie  . 


P 


ce  of  Phv'ir 


Eci-lt:Ma!sHcal  History 
Anatomy  and  Surgery 
Public  llaw 
Greek 

Natural  Philosophy 
Moral  Philosophy  . 
l^igie  , 
Civil  Law  . 
Chemistfy  . 
TJiiivenal  History  . 
Sfotth  LiM* 
Mid  will  TV  .  . 
(        :\\  Medicine  . 
Uiielorie 
Natural  History 
Materia  Medico 
Fractioal  Astranomf 

Agrieultute  . 

Clinical  Surgery 
Military  Surjjcry 
Meilical  Jurupru-I 
denee  and  Polieaf 

Conveyancing 

General  Pathology  . 


1585 
1597 

mo) 

16  42 

1674 

16  76 

1685 

I6SI5 

1695 

1705 

1707 

1708 

\7Vii 

171)8 

1708 

1710 

1713 

1719 

1  7ii 

1  7-.' 6 

17-11': 

1762 

1767 

1766 

1786 

I7'J0 

1803 

1906 

1807 

1625 
1631 


Town  (Jouncil  . 

Town  Council,  &e.  (see  ante)  . 

Town  Council 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Town  Council  and  Crown 
Town  Oonneil  « 
Ditto  . 

Crown        •  •  . 

Town  Cotmoil  • 

Crown  »  •  . 

T'  >^vn  Council  ■ 
Ditto  • 
Ditto  t 
Ditto 

Ditto  and  Faculty  of  Advooates 
Town  Council  « 
Ditto  and  Faculty  of  Advoeates 
Ditto  .  . 

Town  Council 

•  • 
Crown  •  • 
Ditto 

T'jwn  Council  . 
Crown 

(Town  Council,  Uuiversity,  and) 
)   Jud^e^  of  Uouns  of  SawionS 
I  andfixicheqaer       .  .) 
Crown 

Ditto  »  • 

Ditto 

iTown  Council.  Writers  to  Subnet.  I 
I   and  Deputy  Ke«p«r  of  8%imI) 
Town  Council  ■ 


assigned,' 
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■  1 

None 

None, 

87 

4 

13  111  17 

0 

196  2 

2 

4C0  0 

0.^ 

115  0 

0 

142  16 

0 

t>ii 

H8  6 
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li\H  9 

0 

KG 

127  l« 
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8*»8  16 

0 

214 

None 

* 

m  0 

0 

910 

None 

• 

l«08  9 

0 

340 

SUO  9 
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SSO  0 

0? 

129 

50  0 

0 

9rM  .I 

0 

'257 

485  0 

0 

NytitJ 

Nolle. 

87  4 

4 

1171  16 

0 

372 

5-2  4 

4 

6.13  8 

0 

1  j2 

102  4 

4 

5J6  lU 

0 

1 

52  4 

4 

5jl  5 

0 

175 

lou  0 

0 

151  4 

u 

None 

2^:13  8 

u 

5>'7 

100  0 

0 

105  0 

0 

•J  5 

100  0 

0 

9ii  B 

0 

227 

None 

• 

596  8 

0 

I4i 

None 

801  3 

0 

l'i7 

loo  0 

0 

1.34  8 

0 

■ij 

too  0 

0 

714  0 

0 

170 

Noue 

• 

1281  0 

0 

Gtfj 

120  0 

0 

None 

» 

UtfHi. 

»0  0 

0 

63  0 

0 

SO 

100  0 

0 

611  i 

0 

194 

100  0 

0 

75  t-2 

0 

36 

lOU  0 

0 

18  18 

0 

6 

120  0 

0 

462  0 

0 

no 

Unkoo^vn. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

1  decided  to  which  elas.i 

til 

,    .h  -aid  be 

Agriculture  an 


T!io  pi-ol't-isurships  of  Univpr 
]iartii.'\darly  tnentiMne<l  a- 


lli-tory  and  <'f 
'.is  predica- 


1,1  i 


Uou  of  some  parts  of  this  statement. 

The  profesaorships  are  considered  as  divided  into  tlie  fixu  I  ..g   .  ..... 

ihtuUiw,  or  dassea.  of  arts,  law.  medicine,  and  theulogy ;  ment.  None  ot  these  faculties,  tt  is  added,  can  bo  iraceU 
*  iiltlMW'gT'/  Msocding  to  tba  Reporii  *  m  to  aom*  of  thom '  to  any  deed,  «ct^  regulation,  or  eoostitation  of  »  neulty. 
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Prinolpil  h  <xnifid«nd     «a^q^«  eommtr  «f  the 

fifulty  nf  thr<o1o^-.    The.  otbm  ItttTO  VMIi  A  4MI1  CV  Con- 

vwiicr  cbuseii  by  tin'  fii<  \ilty. 

There  is  considL-raljlo  discordani-o  nuioiig  iLe  statementa 
given  in  different  of  the  Repoil  as  to  ih«  dates  at 
whic  h  iht'  chairs  were  founded.  The  four  proRssor«hip» 
8«t  down  as  being  founded  in  1 708  were  evidently  the  four 
Kgentshipfl,  which,  along  with  the  principalship,  constituted 
the  original  estabUwhiqeatof  the  college^  bnt  tke  holders  of 
irliich.  Of  already  mflfttioned,  were  not  ooofined  to  the 
teaching  each  of  a  particular  department  till  the  date  bete 
given.  The  writer  of  the  Report  (p.  117)  perplexei  Wni- 
solt"  viniu-f('>s;irily  hy  o\L-rlotiUiii^;  tins  fact.  A  profossorship 
lit  Law,  it  is  .-ai  l  in  ouB  plac«  (ji.  117}  was  appointed  so 
early  )  j  -i^.  Tlie  present  law-school  of  Edinburgh,  how- 
ever, must  be  considered  as  not  older  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  and  the  medical  school  as  dating 
from  the  clow  of  the  century  preceding.  It  waa  nott  indeed, 
till  a  considerably  later  periwf  that  fbe  latter  b^aa  to  oc- 
q,iiira  edebriQ^ 

In  the  fbw  cases  in  which  the  right  of  appointing  the 
professors  is  Oiarrd  l<y  tlic  town  t-ouncil  with  oilier  parties, 
the  moilc  <if'  llie  in!i>rfi'roiiri>  of  llio  latter  is  Uut  Ululurm. 
The  prefesisuri  ot"  Scoirh  Law.  <il  Civil  Law,  and  ofCivil  His- 
tory are  elected  by  the  couucil  from  a  k  ct  (as  it  i*  called) 
of  two  names  in  each  cose,  submitted  l>y  the  Faculty  of  Atl- 
TOcates ;  a  form  which,  in  effect,  gives  the  appointment  to 
the  latter  body.  In  the  appointments  to  the  -chairs  of 
Hunanityi  Agficultnie,  and  ConTeyaooinj^  delegate*  from 
the  difl^nt  bodiea  meet  and  vote.  The  pralhaaor  of 
Botany  holds  two  comtnissionsi,  one  from  the  crown  as 
Regius  Professor  of  Botany  and  Keeper  of  the  Garden,  and 
anutlier  from  the  town  cmini  il,  as  ProfLSsor  of  Medicine 
and  Botany.  The  clius  ot  tninical  Medicine  is  taught  in 
rotation  by  certain  of  the  mt  'lici!  profbnon>aeODCdtng  to 
an  arrangement  among  themselves. 

The  sums  mentioned  in  the  column  of  salaries  include 
the  grants  from  the  crown  and  the  allowances  made  to  some 
of  the  professors  for  hou.<w;-rent,  as  well  as  what  are  pro- 
perly called  their  sahuriea.  The  aaiaiy  and  cIbm  fees  added 
together  give  the  entire  averaf^  emoluments  of  the  pro- 
fess )r^hip.  The  calculations  however  are,  for  the  most  part, 
luaile  oil  returns  for  the  five  years  preceding  IB'JO,  and 
mit.:h!  ii;i-i:l)!y  require  to  be  eaiiBiderably  morlified  in  order 
to  Imj  applicable  to  the  present  time.  The  profcsMiors of  Divi- 
nity and  Ecclesiastical  History  received  no  foes  at  the  date 
of  the  Commissioners'  Report ;  but  they  arc  now,  we  believe, 
paid  two  guineas  by  each  student,  which  wuiild  give  thcni 
about  the  sums  asaignwl  to  them  in  the  table.  The  aalory 
of  the  ptofinaor  of  PuMie  Lair,  vho  teaches  no  clasa,  is  in 
part  mane  up  <>r  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year  from  the  crown, 
Krhteh  the  present  professor  holds  so  long  as  he  retains  the 
ofli'e.  The  fees  at  the  ditrcrent  classes  vary  from  two  to 
foui-  giiiueas.  The  total  inimber  of  students  was,  in  1811, 
164.1;  in  I8J1,  'I'l-l-l  ;  aii.l  iii  l>-'.'>.  'JJ.^i. 

For  50  years  preceding  1  »2«>  the  total  number  of  graduates 
in  arts  was  only  108.  During  the  same  period  100  degrees 
of  D.D.  were  conferred;  andd6ofLL.D.  The  number  of 
medical  degrees  «aa  18  in  1 776 ;  38  in  1 786  :  3 1  in  1796; 
37  in  1806 ;  7«  in  1S16;  and  118  hi  1826.  Yet  it  is  stated 
that  the  noraher  of  meffieal  atodents  was  764  in  I80G,  and 
only  8<«G  in  1826. 

Tlierc  is  only  one  regular  vmiversity  session,  or  tenn,  m 
the  year,  beginning  on  the  last  Wcdnesf!a\  of  October,  and 
ending  the  last  Any  of  April.  Some  of  the  ehi-ssps,  howe\-er, 
are  not  taught  fr  the  w  hole  of  this  time.  Ofhr.e  years  a 
few  of  the  classes,  principally  of  the  medical  faculty,  have 
alsu  been  taught  during  a  summer  session,  beginning  with 
the  1st  of  May,  and  ending  with  the  31st  of  July.  Each 
dan  meets  only  for  an  hoiir  at  a  time;  but  some  of  them 
meet  twioe  in  the  day ;  and  imaeof  the  praftaeon  have  two 
or  three  daawe. 

No  ncadcniieal  dros<;  ts  worn  by  the  students  ;  no  .itteiid- 
anre  upon  rlivine  s«fvite  is  enforceil ;  mid  scarcely  any  dis- 
cipline can  be  said  to  be  exercL^'d  In-uind  the  walls  of  the 
class-room.  The  students  arc  examined  iu  several  of  the 
classes ;  but  there  ie  no  pttblio  examination  of  any  kind  in 
the  university. 

s  -h  tnU. — The  oldest  of  the  Edinhtugh  scboola  is  the  High 
School,  originally  instituted  in  1519,  and  xe-ereeted,  upon 
having  fisllen  into  decay,  in  1977 ;  it  now  eonaiats  of  a  rector 
and  ibur  other  Greek  and  Latin  masters,  a  teacher  of  writing, 
»  teacher  of  uitluaetio  and  natheraatic«»  aod  a  tocher  of 


French.  Ihe  Edinburgh  Academy,  alao  prtnoipally  for  ia  • 
struction  in  the  claaiiea,  VOi  firaaded  ill  1824.  Olid  COMMta 
of  a  rector  and  four  other  daaainal  maitera,  wrat  taeehen  of 

Enijlish,  French,  mathematics,  and  wriiinu'.  Among  the 
oth«r  educational  establishments  arc  the  11  ill  street  Institu- 
tion, opened  III  1  s  i:!,  and  furnished  with  teaelu  r.s  tt  the 
classics,  English,  elocution,  wruaig,  geography,  history, 
natural bistor)-,  mathematics,  arithmetic,  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  drawing ;  the  Circus  Place  school,  having  a 
rector  fend  Ave  other  masters  ;  the  Southern  Academy,  in- 
stituted in  1 829 ;  the  Ladies'  Inatitution  for  the  Southem 
dtstriets,  founded  in  1833;  the  Boottish  Institution  fbr  the 
Ediiniii.m  oI'Lailies,  founded  in  1834  ;  llie  Schmjl  of  ArUur 
.MeclninH-'  Iristuulc;  Dr.  Bell's  KcIkkj!,  attended  by  about 
lin)  children  ;  the  schools  of  the  Laiuasierian  Schovil  So- 
ciety, in  wla<  h  there  are  about  GOO  boys  and  girU ;  and  the 
well-itnown  n<  h  oi.  culled  the  BeMioati  Bnieolf  ae  ohljr 
conducted  bv  Sheriff  Wood, 

EDINGTONITE,  a  rare  eryrtdline  mineral,  whidl  oc- 
curs in  the  eevitiea  of  Thanaonite,  near  Dumbarton;  the 
cr}'sta1f  are  imiin  and  cBatinet,  greyish  trhite,  tfanalveent; 
and  liave  a  sqnnre  prism  as  their  jiriinnn'  form.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  the  lateral  planes;  fnicture  uneven ;  hardness 
40,4'5;  sp.  2  7;  In^lre  vitreous.  According  to  Turner, 
it  contains  silica  36  09;  alumina  27-6tf;  Ume  l'2-6S;  water 
I  i  'i  J  :  und  probably  10  to  1 1  per  cent,  of  some  alkali. 

EDMUND  I.,  king  of  tho  Anglo-Saxons,  was  the  sou  of 
King  Edward  the  Elder,  by  bis  third  wife  Edgiva.  He  ap- 
pear* to  have  been  bom  in  983»  or  about  two  veara  he- 
fore  bia  Ihtber's  death.  He  sucoeeded  faia  half-brother 
Athelstane,  27th  October,  941.  Immediatdiy  after  hia 
accession  the  Danish  people  of  Nortbumbrra  rose  in  re- 
volt under  tl'.e  f.a'nL'  Anlaf  (as  the  name  is  connuonlv 
given,  but  It  vhould  prolialdv  be  Anlafi  or  Olave,  who  ]i\td 
Leeii  I'.cfi  aiod  liv  Atln'lstane  iyinie  years  licfiTo  in  the  f,'reat 
battle  ol  Brun  inh(irL;h,  and  lUreed  to  llc>e  to  Ireland.  After 
the  war  had  la>tL<l  about  a  year,  an  accommodation  was 
brought  about  by  the  ArchbuhopA  Odo  and  Wolstan,  by 
which  it  was  arranged  tliat  all  the  territory  to  the  notdl  of 
Walling-alieet  ahould  be  given  up  to  Okve.  These  temu 
prove  that  Edmund  had  by  no  meant  the  best  of  the  con 

test.  Fortunalcd)  for  liini.  however,  tlic  Datii>h  earl  died 
tlie  next  vear  ;  audKduumd,  liva  jironiiU  and  vij^oiouj  use 
of  the  opportunity,  was  suceos>ful  m  n-eovk-rinf;  all  that  he 
had  lost.  I II  <i  13  he  also  succeeded  in  reducing  the  hitherto 
indept  ikIciu  state  of  Cumbria  (including  the  modies,  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland),  which,  aiicr  cruelly  putting 
out  the  evos  of  the  two  sons  of  the  king,  Dunmail,  lie  IDkde 
over  to  Malcolm  I.  of  Scotland*  to  be  held  br  bim  aa  the 
yfuml  of  the  English  crown.  The  reign  of  Edmund,  who 
was  distinguithM  not  only  for  liis  personal  courage,  but  by 
hu  ta<^to  for  elegance  and  splendour,  on  which  account  he 
received  tlie  '-u: n  unc  of  the  Iilauinilccnt,  was  terminated 
26th  May,  IMS,  by  u  death-blow  which  he  received  from  an 
outlaw  of  ilto  name  of  Liof,  who  had  the  audacity  io  pn  -ent 
himself  at  tho  royal  table,  as  the  king  was  cclebniiaig  the 
feast  uf  St.  AugUHtine  at  Pucklekirk,  in  QhwccstcrBuire : 
Edmund,  on  his  refusal  to  leave  tho  room,  rose  himself  to 
assist  in  expelling  him,  when  the  ruffian,  with  a  dagger 
which  he  had  concealed  owler  bis  clothes,  stabbed  hmi  to 
the  heart  King  Edmund  1.  left,  by  his  wife  Elfgiva,  tiro 
sons,  Erhry  amf  EdLT-u.  who  eventually  both  sat  on  tiiL' 
throne  ;  hut  as  they  v  ere  mere  children  at  the  time  of  their 
father di-cuasc,  they  were  set  a.side  for  thr  rrninnT,  onft 
his  itnniediale  snccessur  was  lu^t  brother  EdrecL 

EDMl  NU  II ,  Lni^'  of  the  Auglo-Saxotu,  sumanied 
Ironside,  either  fruiii  hts  great  strength,  or  the  armour 
which  he  wore,  \«as  the  son  of  king  Ethelrcd  II.,  and  wae 
bom  A. 0.989.  According  to  the  account  that  has  com- 
monly been  received,  his  mother  woe  Einva,  or  Ethdgitn. 
thedanghter  of  earl  Thored,  or  Toretb,  wlio  was  Ethclred's 
first  wiw.  Other  authorities,  however,  assert  thul  the 
iiiollier  of  Kdinund,  ainl  also  of  several  of  his  hroihers,  wa» 
a  f  reii;t>  lad>.  v.  jiovas  only  Ethelrod's  conciih.ne.  On  the 
w  hole,  itic  pi.ii-.t  of  his  le-:iliniacy  must  l>c  <  ounidered 
doubitul.  Among  modem  historians.  Linyard  has  set  bim 
down  OS  the  eldest  son  of  Ethcldred  by  hi>  fir>t  wife  wiili- 
out  intimating  that  any  other  account  has  been  gires; 
Turner  describes  him  in  one  place  as  illegitimately  born,  in 
another,  aa  the  aon  of  Ethelred  by  an  earlV  daughter  whom 
he  had  married.  (Hift.  Ang.  Sax.,  li,  314  and  323,  3rd 
edit.) 

Edmund  appears,  lu  the  history  of  the  latter  yean  of  iu« 
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fcther's  nlamitotu  nign.ni  the  chief  ehiaqirion  of  Hw 
English  cause  against  Canute  and  bis  Danes,  who  hofl,  by 
thia  time,  nearly  overrun  the  kingdom.  On  the  death  of 
Ethclred  in  lOir,  Edtuuiul  wa«  pnuhiimed  king  by  the 
burjicsses  of  Lomlm,  mid  si>on  ai'iL-r,  at  Icar-t  ttll  the  king- 
dom of  Wc>s<'\,  i!if  luTo'litary  duniinion  of  his  famtlv,  and 
which  was  now  considm  d  a-i  romiin  lu  rirling  the  whole  ter- 
ritory to  the  south  of  tli.-  TlitimLs,  appears  to  have  sub- 
niitted  to  his  nntliMtty.  Ho  had  the  year  before,  by  * 
marriage  with  El^iva,  the  widow  of  Stgefcrth,  a  thane  of 
Danish  de«:eat»  wJio  bad  been  put  to'oeatli  bv  Gthclrcd, 
nade  himself  master,  in  defiance  of  the  despised  and  d)  ing 
liing,  of  estates  of  great  oxtt  ut ;  ar.tl  the  power  he  thus  .il- 
quircd  is  supposed  to  havu  uwlenally  a.-isisted  liim  m 
Securing  the  throne. 

The  ^!ort  reign  of  Edmund  was  nearly  all  spent  in  a  con- 
lisiuutmn  uf  the  sanguinarv  struggle  in  which  he  had  already 
so  greatly  distinguished  bimsGlf.    His  exploits  arc  dwelt 
upon  by  the  old  national  chronicles  with  fund  nmplification, 
but  it  is  not  veiy      to  BepMate  what  ia  of  historical  value 
in  their  nanntiTeB  from  the  nmiaittiedeeonitiotii.  Tmme- 
diatoly  on  Edmund's  accession,  the  Danish  f  irro*  appt  ar 
to  have  besieged  London.  ■  The  English  king  leuiaiiaTl 
in  tho  ri)  i'.il  till  it  was  considered  secure;  after  which 
wo  find  hull  engaging  Canute,  first  at  Pen,  in  Dorset- 
shire (or,  according  to  another  account,  near  Gilling- 
ham,  in  Somersetsliirt') ;    and  then  at  a  place  called 
Sceorstan,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  spot  stiU  marked 
by  a  stone  at  the  meeting  of  the  four  countiea  of  Oxford, 
GIoucct>ter,  Worcester,  and  Warwick.  In  both  these  fighu 
Edmund  appeon  to  have  been  Tiotorious ;  that  of  Sceorstan 
lasted  two  days.  A  third  enc;a(rcmcnt  took  plaoe  at  Brent- 
ford, the  ivMio  of  '.vliifli  is  <Ii>iiiitc<l.    Srion  after  the  two 
armies  mei  agaiu  at  Utl-^nfui  A,  nr  Oit'  i.l,  in  Kent,  when 
the  Danes  were  defeated  wiih  v^rv  il  ^Uiuf;lit('v.  Fiiuill), 
however,  Edmund  sustained  m  decisive  discoutJiluro  at  (lie 
great  battle  of  'Assandun,'  supposed  to  be  Assingtoo,  in 
Essex.    After  this,  according  to  one  account,  which,  aU 
though  it  has  been  generally  discredited  by  modern  his- 
torian^ ia  not  vithoat  some  ftetures  of  probability,  Canute 
and  Edmund  agreed  to  decide  their  qoarrel  by  single  com- 
bat, and  the  encounter  arrnrdin;;ly  took  place  on  an  islet 
called  ^Vlncy,  or  Olncy,  u\  llu-  Severn,  which  some  placo 
near  Dcirlnirsit,  others   near  Gluiuclor,  bi'twi'on  Over- 
bridge  and  Mayscmore.   The  result  was  that  Canute  was 
«lili;'e<l  to  yield  and  sue  for  his  life.  Whether  the  single 
luiubnt  took  place  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  an  arrangement 
l>e(ween  the  parties  wa«  now  made«  by  which  Morcia  and 
Nurihumbria  were  made  over  to  Canute;  while  Edmund 
was  allowed  to  retain  poueasion  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 
with  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  whole.   It  is  also  said 
tohave  been  stipulated  that  when  eithcrshould  die  the  other 
sh-iuld  In-  li>  successor.  Edmur.d  di«  rlafewwceksa(U'i  this 
paiificaliuiuhavinfi;  worn  the  cr<i\vn  only  about  seven  months:  ■ 
and  although  there  Ls  consuli  raUlv  vari.ition  and  obscurity  in  ! 
the  accounts  of  his  death,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  be-  | 
lieviiig  that  he  was  made  away  witli  by  ine  contrivance  of 
Caiiut(.>.  The  northern  historians  state  this  in  distinct  terms. 
Cinutc  imincdintely  mounted  the  vacant  throne  a.  o.  lulii. 
Bdmund  Ironside  left  by  bis  wife^  Alj^dMi  two  aons,  Sdwiid, 
called  the  Outlaw,  and  another,  whom  some  call  Edmund, 
otliers  Ed'.rin,  nnd  of  ivhoin  it  ii  tioi  known  whether  ho 
was  oldfci  or  younger  Uuiu  Edward.    [See  Edoar  Athel- 
ivc] 

EDO'LIUS.  [T.AMAD.«.] 
EDO.M.  [Iditm^a.] 

£DRED,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  the  youngest 
of  the  sons  of  Baward  the  Slider,  bis  mother  being  Edgiva. 
the  second  (or,  aecordins  to  sonie,  the  third)  «)to  of  that 
lun.<.  [Kdwabd  Tm  Bumit.]  When  the  tiirooe  beeame 

vacant,  in  'J46,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Edmund 
I.,  Edred  was  recognized  as  his  8uece'<»or,  Edwy  and  Edgar, 
tliO  two  (jf  luiiiiniul,  hcini;  (-DiiMiliTi-d  to  l)c  cM-lu(led 
for  the  jUf'-iii  liy  ihi'ir  fxtrcim-  Kdri'd  was  m  a 

bad  fetnU'  (tl  lu'.il'.h  wlicn  ho  catiie  to  tlio  ihrunc,  nnd  he 
doea  not  seem  ever  to  have  recuvb-red.  Vet  he  is  recorded 
to  fanvc,  soon  after  his  accession,  repressed  in  person  nil 
iasttirectioa  of  tlie  turbulent  Danish  population  of  North- 
umbwland;  and  he  apoears  to  havo  reduced  that  pro- 
vince to  greater  quiet  ana  subjection  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors.  In  these  military  oiK  ralions,  as  well  w  in  the 
manaj^'Liut'ii!  of  afT.urs,  lu'  \kis  uiainly  dirf  k-d  by  the 
oounads  oi  his  duincellor  Jurketul,  who  iiad  served  m  the  i 


tame  rapacity  under  the  two  preceding  ktnps,  Athelstane 
and  Edimmd.  Ainillier  di^linL;ui»lu'(l  rliLu-artor  of  this 
rcijn  \vn.s  tlic  ci'K  lTated  Duti!?tau,  who  owed  lus  fin.t  ri8« 
at  <  (  ui  t  to  till-  ]  airotiago  of  Turketul,  and  acnuired  under 
Edred  that  extraordinary  power  in  the  state  which  he  pre* 
served  during  several  succeeding  reigns.  rDvifMrAMr.] 
Edred  died,  after  a  reign  of  between  nine  and  ten  JMUn^ 
on  the  3Std  of  November  (St,  Clement's  DayX  A»i>.  959, 
and  waa  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Edwy,  t^e  eMast  of  the 
two  sons  of  hiajiredeeessor  king  Bdmund. 

EDRIOPHTHALMA  (Leach),  a  legion  of  rni -(a(  p ms 
animals  with  sessile  eyes,  which  are  generally  romponml, 
hul  -oinrtiMn-^  .simple,  situated  on  iho  sides  of  tlio  luad. 
Tile  iiuiidibltia  are  often  furnished  with  a  palp,  and  the 
head  is  almost  always  distinct  from  the  body. 

Desmarest  makes  the  lulriophthtUma  comprehend  the 
Amphipoda  of  Lutreille,  which,  tho  former  observeab  Leach 
has  not  admitted,  and  which  includes  the  two  ftrat  lectiene 
of  his  legion  of  Malmottnea  BSnaMhtdma,  and  corre- 
sponds to  tlic  genus  Gammarm  of  Fabricius. 

The  AmphipftJit  are  charnctcrized  as  havsu^;  a  /ic/id  di»- 
tir.i't  from  the  tr^i;ik,  and  forno  d  of  a  smi^li:  picoo;  num- 
di/.'/e.K  provj<K'il  \\i\h  u  palp;  jaws  to  tlic  niiniKor  of  tliree 
IKiirs,  the  cxtt-nial  pair  ot  v.hii  h  rcjirLM  tit  a  lip  with  two 
jialps  or  two  small  leel  uiuletl  near  U»  origin;  a  botlif  late- 
rail)  I  impressed,  and  divided  into  seven  sec^ents:  four- 
teen/iW,  of  which  the  anterior  arc  often  tei-minatc^l  by  a 
claw  with  a  single  finger;  vesiculous  iranchi<e  situated  at 
the  internal  base  of  the  feet,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
the  anterior  pair ;  tml  composed  cf  from  sa  to  seven  arti' 
culations,  and  bearing  underneath  five  pairs  cf  yiv/vr  /; t*/. 
in  form  of  filaments,  with  two  very  moveable  brandu' ,  and 
thus  divided  by  Doinare-t : — 

The  first  secUoti  ouuiista  oi  those  species  whose  antennre 
art-  inserted  one  on  each  side  ul  the  front;  whoso  tail  is 
tertuiuated  by  styliform  filaments;  and  whoee  head  is  large 
and  vertical.  Example,  PhrotrimOt  Latr.,  iMdl,  Lun.,  fcc. 
&c   Cancer,  Uerbst,  Forsk. 

Tho  second  (not  admitted  by  Leach)  eomprites  thoM 
with  fbur  aatonnm ;  two  flattened  leafleta  servii^^  fbr  fins, 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  in  place  of  the  styles ;  and 
the  head  large  and  verlit  al.    Example,  Hi/f  cria,  Lair. 

Tho  third  includes  thui^e  which  havo  fuur  antenna):  the 
tail  terminated  by  styhform  filaments;  thehenl  raodoraielv 
large  and  not  vertical,  and  contains  six  divisions,  some  of 
which  aro  subdivided.  Talitrut,  latr. ;  Atyliu,  Leach  ; 
Deramtitf  Leach ;  Melita,  Learh  ;  Gammarm,  Fabr. ; 
/Woc^wi^  Leaeh ;  Cor^ijthium,  Lau  . ;  Cerapm,  Say,  may 
be  taken  aa  eacan^tes  of  aooM  of  the  fionus  of  these  divi* 
sions  and  subdivisions. 

The  other  orders  arranged  by  Desmarest  under  tho 
Bdriophihalma  are  the  Lteiw^dipoda,  Latr.,  and  the  hopoda. 
Lair. 

Mr.  Milne  Edw  urds  ir,uke*  the  F.iii  iophthnimtam  CMiisist 
of  the  satue  ordn  s,  placing  ihein  as  a  loL;  ,on  of  I  ho  subrlnss 
of  maxtlialed crU!iiM:ean4,  next  lo  the  legion  of  P(yd4jphthal' 
miaus. 

EDRISI,  with  his  complete  name  Abu- Abdallah  Moham- 
med ben  Muliammed  ben  Abdnllah  ben  Edris,  a  well  known 
Arabian  writer  on  Geographv,  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  eentury  of  the  Mohammedan  lera.  Of 

tho  circumsfaticp<«  of  his  hfe  little  is  kno\\  n.  lie  wa>  a  rle- 
seendant  of  liio  faimiv  of  the  lidrisides,  who  for  u|nvard>  of 
a  cvntuty  po&sessed  the  80\Treignty  ovtr  tin-  Moharanu  d  an 
provinces  of  Northern  AfVico.  When,  in  a.d.  y  \  u,  tho  Edriside 
riynasty  m  Afriea  wa^-  overthrown  by  Mahcdi  Abdallah,  the 
survivors  of  the  family  went  to  Sicily ;  and  there  our  Edrisi 
seems  to  ha\'e  been  burn.  The  geographical  Ireetis^  iriiieh 
has  made  his  name  celebrated,  was  written  at  the  ooranand 
of  Roger  II.  king  of  Sicily,  whom  he  frequently  mentions  hi 
the  body  of  tho  work  ;  he  informs  us  in  the  preface  that  ho 
completed  it  in  the  year  648  of  thellegira,  a.o.  1133-4  ;  and 
that  it  was  inleniied  to  dlusirate  a  silvor  terrestrial  globe, 
430  Greek  pounds  m  weij;ht,  wluch  King  Roger  had  eaus<'d 
to  bo  made.  The  time  at  mImc  Ii  he  wrote  it  is  further 
ascertained  from  an  incidentai  allusion  to  the  fact  of  the 
town  of  Jerusalem  being  then  in  tho  possession  of  the 
Christians,  which  occurs  in  tho  work*  and  to  the  capture  of 
Tripoys  and  Bon*  by  R(^r,  whkb  events  happened  in  the 
years  540  and  64Softhe  HegiradUS^  and  1153-4  of  onr 
rora).  The  work  itself  also  affords  internal  evidence  of  its 
iiavin^;  been  written  by  a  jiersun  •.^ho  lunl  \  isitc(!  Si;ain  uinl 
Italy.   Gabriel  Sionita  and  Johauue*  Uearuuita,  who,  m 
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1619,  published  a  Latin  translatioa  of  aa  abridgment  of 
Baffin  work.  w«re  induced  by  an  euomWM  leading  of  the 
mAf  nnnnicfipt  which  they  had,  in  a  pomp  where  Edrisi 
•pnln  of  th«  Nil*  dividing  th«  eountrr  a^omin^  it  into  two 
halves  (ardinS  '  our  country'  instead  of  ornilUI  *ltt  oouatiyt' 
the  true  readini;),  to  suppose  him  a  native  of  Nuhia:  and 
this  mistako  gnveocoasion  to  the  (\v<i[^i\:iUa:\  nf  CJ m^-raphiK 
Nuhfthus,  under  M^hich  Eiliisi,  of  whrts-e  real  name  the 
translators  were  ic^norant,  soon  became  uttivorsaHv  known. 
His  work  bears  the  title  Nitzhat  al  muihtak  Ji  ikhtiriik  al- 
f^fSh,  i  e.  '  Amusement  of  the  curious  in  the  explorint^  of 
OOttDtriet.'  Betides  the  abridged  translation  abovc-men- 
tionedt  «•  nov  poeaoM  the  first  volume  of  a  French  version 
of  what  Mem  to  he  th«  complete  original  work,  hy  M. 
Am£dfe  Jaubert,  tnade  from  two  Anhie  nttmneriptt,  the 
one  found  in  the  royal  librarj'  at  Paris,  the  other  (which  Is 
aorompanied  with  maps)  recently  prxicurcd  in  Eff)pt  by 
M.  A>>c'lm.  and  now  likewise  bcl'Mi^fini;  to  the  Ril)liu- 
th^quc  du  Roi.  Two  other  manusrripis  of  the  original 
work  of  Edrini  are  prescrve<l  in  tlie  fto'lleian  library  at 
Oxford  (Cod-  Graves,  No.  3837,  and  Cod.  Pocock,  376),  an 
edition  and  Eiq(liBb  tmiMlstka  of  which,  by  the  Rev.  G.C. 
RcDotiaid,  wai  tome  yean  *^  announced  as  preparing  for 
the  pietB  under  the  ausmoes  of  the  London  Oriental 
Tkantlation  Committee.  The  globe  which  this  treatise 
was  intended  to  fflastrate  is  entirely  lost;  but  a  plani- 
sjibere,  whicli  is  inserted  in  one  of  the  Bodleian  manu- 
scripts, tniiy  be  seen  enarravcd  in  Vincent's  '  Periplus  of 
the  Erythrean  Sea,' who  observe-,  tn.  jfi8)  tlmt  'it  n  evi- j 
dently  founded  upon  the  error  of  Ptolemy,  wliu  li  <  arries  i 
the  coast  of  Africa  round  to  the  east,  and  furnis  a  sovitliern 
continent  totally  excluding  the  circumnavigation  into  the  ' 
Atlantic  Ocean.'    It  anwars,  fruin  a  comitarison  of  this 

filQispbare  with  tba  lupi  of  Fra  Maufo  and  the  globe  of 
arUn  Behem  at  Mttrembeig,  that  Itw  upwards  of  tiiree 
centuries  the  globe  of  Edrisi  remained  the  foundation  upon 
which  all  subMouent  reprcwntations  of  the  earth's  surfare 
were  ronstructed.  In  liis  descriptive  (realise,  Edrisi,  like 
nil  other  Arabian  geographers,  distributen  the  portion  of  the 
globe  known  at  his  time  into  s^even  climates,  each  of  which 
he  subiliNidcs  into  ten  regions:  in  the  account  whirli  he 
givas  of  ihcin  he  follows  the  uniform  plan  of  proce^Iing 
flvmwe&t  to  east;  but  be  docs  not,  like  Abiilfeda,  deter- 
milie  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  places  which  he 
BMOtiiMll*  The  ahridgment  of  the  work  contains  little  more 
than  an  ttinerary  of  these  diffmnt  regions ;  but  the  origi- 
nal performance  now  translated  adds  many  remarks  on 
their  inhabitants,  natural  productions,  &c.  Edrisi  frc- 
qncnily  refers  to  writers  that  have  precedetl  him  :  titnont; 
olhers  to  an  ,\rabic  translation  of  Pioleniy  of  Claudius,  (,, 
Abdallah  brn  Kliordadbeh,  and  Masudi. 

The  Arabic  text  of  the  abridgment  of  Eilrisi's  work, 
which  is  now  extremely  scarce,  appeared  under  the  follow- 
ing Latin  title :  De  Qeographia  univeraali,  Hortulut  cultit- 
timtu,  tnire  9rbi*regiaim»prwindai,  inmlat,  ttrbet,  earum- 
quf  (iinumumfi  et  orimitla,  d^enbamt  Rodub^  hi  ^po- 
graphia  Medioea,  1592,  4to.  lie  Latin  transhitfon  of  the 
same  by  Gabriel  Sionitaand  Johannes  Ile-roiiita,  bear*  the 
title:  Gfo^ritphia  Nubiemth,  n(  e^t,  (trcuratiisintu  t  >tim  or- 
his  tn  .^f'jilfm  climata  diviti  d/'un  iiiti'i ;  Paris,  If, I'l,  )io. 
Of  other  jiiiblieations  rclalins;  to  the  work  of  Eilrisi,  we 
Khali  mention  only  two:  Drtcriprim  t/e  Kspnn<i  /{'■  XrriJ 
AltJris  conocidn  por  el  Subtense  :  cm  Iraducrion  u  no/as 
deDonJ.  A.Conde;  Madrid,  I7l)9,  b\o.:  and  J.  ^f.  Hart- 
nann'a  Commgntatio  dt  GeograpAia  Aftiea  Hdn'Hona; 
Gottingen,  1791,  4ta  The  first  volume  of  M.  Janhert'a 
Froieb  translation  has  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  Geogmphical  Society,  and  forms  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  '  Recueil  ile  Voyages  et  de  M^moires."  published  by 
that  society.  It  ha»  also  the  following  separate  title:  '  G^o- 
irraphie  d'Eilri-.!,  trnduite  de  I'Arabe  en  Francais,  d'apres 
fleux  MSS.  lie  la  Bil>liotheque  du  Roi,  et  accompagnce  de 
notes  par  M.  AmM^  Jaubert.'    Paris,  1836,  -Ito. 

EDUCATION  is  the  art  of  preparing  youth  for  the  busi- 
ness of  after-life.  This  is  not  offered  as  a  complete  or  exact 
definition ;  it  ia  oaiy^  proposed  as  tuflkient  to  indicata  in  a 
general  way  the  aubjeet  natter  hm  undar  fUMaaaioD. 

In  every  nation,  e^-en  those  called  uncivilixed,  there  are, 
and  ncccs!>arily  must  be,  certain  practices  and  usages  accord- 
ing to  which  children  are  instructed  in  those  things  which 
are  to  f  irm  the  oci'iipation  of  tliosr  future  life  ;  and  every 
civilized  nation,  and,  we  may  presume,  nations  also  called 
unciviluad,  have  some  general  and  collective  term  by  which  i 


they  express  this  nroceju  of  instruction.  In  the  Euroiican 
languages  dcrivca  from  the  Latin,  and  in  others  tliat  liave 
a  mixture  of  that  language,  the  general  term  is  Education. 
It  is  not  important  at  present  to  consider  the  man  or  leas 
precise  notiona  attached  to  Ihii  or  any  other  equivalent 
word,  but  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that,  as  the  language  of 
r\cry  nation  positcsscs  such  a  term,  it  is  a  universal  truth 
that  all  nations  or  societies  of  men  admit  that  there  is  some- 
thing which  is  expressed  by  the  comprehensive  tetju  Edu- 
cation, or  by  some  equivalent  term.  But  like  all  other 
general  tcrm.s  wlwch  have  been  loni;  in  o-i',  tins  term  Edu- 
cation comprehends  within  the  pencral  meaning  already 
assigned  to  it  a  great  number  of  narticulars,  which  are 
conceived  by  various  people  in  sucii  different  modes  and 
degrees  and  io  sudi  varying  amount  as  to  the  number  of 
the  partieulars,  some  nations  or  individuals  conceiving  ft 
certain  set  of  particulars  as  essential  to  the  term,  othen 
conceiving  a  different  set  of  particulars  as  (■•..scniials,  and 
others  again  conceiving  the  same  particulars  in  such  dif- 
ferent ways,  that  two  or  more  persons  agreeing  in  their 
general  description  of  the  term  might  very  probably,  in 
descending  into  the  enumeration  or  the  jtarticulars,  find 
themselves  completely  at  variance  with  one  another.  This 
remark  possesses  no  claim  to  novelty,  but  it  is  not  on  that 
account  the  lem  im|Nirtant.  Tb«  dianepancy  just  stated  ia 
apparent  not  only  as  to  aneli  genanl  terms  as  cdneation, 
government,  right,  duty,  and  numerous  other  such  words, 
the  analysis  of  which  ran  only  be  successfully  attoniptcd  by 
those  who  are  acrustotned  to  that  kind  of  in'iK'.r),  but  ii  i, 
perceived  and  occurs  even  in  thinujs  olninu-,  tu  the  scns*."^, 
which  consist  of  a  number  of  parts,  siieli  as  a  machine, 
or  any  other  compound  thing.  The  general  u-sc  of  a  iiia- 
ehine,  :i-s  a  mill,  for  instance.  It  coneeivcd  in  the  same  way 
bj  all,  bj  the  miller  and  by  persons  who  know  nothiug 
mora  about  the  mill  than  that  it  is  used  for  grinding  com. 
As  to  the  particulars,  theca  may  be  all  imaginable  discrep- 
ancies among  the  persons  who  are  only  acquainted  with 
the  general  purpose  of  the  mill.  Put  difK-rcpancies  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  scNcral  parts  df  a  thing  and  the  \im.'s 
of  the  several  parts  are  rDiireivcil,  are  generally  diicrciH 
ancies  to  be  referred  to  (he  iriaccurary  of  the  conceptions; 
they  ore,  in  faet,  only  errors,  not  the  same  but  about  tha 
same  thing.  The  more  completely  a  large  number  of  per^ 
sons  approach  to  harmony  in  their  whole  views  as  to  tbia 
roach  incb  the  nearer,  as  a  general  raK  do  their  aavand  views 
approach  to  aeeuraey ;  it  being  of  tlw  nature  of  truth  to  pro- 
duce a  harmonjr  of  opinion,  the  truth  being  one  and  invaria- 
ble; and  it  being  of  the  nature  of  error  to  admit  of  mora 
\  arieties  than  man  has  yet  concei\  c(!,  inasmuch  a>  mm  jet 
unburn  will  conceive  errors  never  conceived  before. 

The  same  holds  goo'l  a>  to  Education  which  holds  good  of 
the  nuichine.  The  general  use,  the  general  object  of  Edu- 
cation is  roughly  and  rightly  conceived  by  all  persons  to 
whom  the  name  is  Ihmiliar;  but  the  great  coatnuietjr 
which  exists  among  mankind  aa  to  the  partienlais  wbien 
they  concetvu  aaamaring  into  and  forming  a  part  af  lUa 
term,  and  as  to  their  mode  of  conceivint;  the  same,  provas 
cither  that  all  are  still  wrunj  as  to  their  particular  concep- 
tions of  this  term,  or  that  liiiln  rto  no  means  have  been 
discovered  of  producing  u  i;eiu  nil  harmony  of  opinion,  or 
in  other  words,  of  approaching  to  the  truth.  And  here 
there  n  no  person,  or  class  of  persons,  who,  as  in  the  casa 
of  the  miller,  is  or  are  allowed  to  be  an  authority  oona- 
petent  to  decide  between  conflicting  opinions. 

In  every  society.  Education  (in  what  nartkular  raannar 
eonerivad  oy  any  partienlar  society  ia  or  no  importance  to 
our  present  inquiA')  is,  as  a  general  rule,  and  must  neces- 
sarily be,  subjected  to  the  positive  law  of  the  society,  and  to 
that  os^erabliige  id"  npininns,  enstoms,  and  lialiits  w  hich  is 
not  inappropriately  ealle<i  by  some  writers  the  Positive  Mo- 
rality of  Society,  ur  the  Ijiw  of  Opinion,  This  truth,  or 
truism,  as  some  may  call  it,  is  the  basis  of  every  inquiry 
into  Education.  In  no  country  can  there  exist,  as  a  general 
rule,  an  Education,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  not  auhordi- 
nate  to  the  law  as  above  explained :  for  if  such  Eduoalion  dM 
asist,  tha  fittm  of  that  aoemty  or  polilieal  ayatam  eould  not 
eo-«xist  with  it  One  or  the  other  must  he  changed,  so 
that  on  the  whole  there  must  at  last  result  a  harnionv,  and 
not  a  discord.  Tn  every  country  then  there  do«s  e\isi  Edu- 
catuni,  either  dirci  ted  by  and  .subordinate  to  the  Positive 
Law  and  Po.sitisc  Muraliiy  of  llint  f ountrv,  or  there  is  an 
Education  not  .so  dircripd  iiid  subordinate,  and  cons<>quently 
inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of  that  political  qratem 
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in  which  it  exists.  But  such  an  anomaly,  if  found  any- 
where, should  not  be  allowed  to  exitt,  bcraiise  it  is  incvui- 
iut«nt  with  the  continuod  existence  of  the  society  in  which 
it  e«tabh«hed  itself;  and  if  such  nn  Education  does 
mitl;  and  can  niaintnin  itself  in  a  aociety,  against  the  will 
•f  that  society,  such  a  sociotjr  la  not  a  aavenign  and  inde- 
fwdant  aocwtjr.  bat  is  in  a  atata  of  anarcnv.  Sdoea- 
tini  then  shonld  ba  in  harmonj  with  an4  ivWdinRte  to 
the  political  fiyxtuni :  it  should  be  part  of  it :  und  n^Iu-iIut 
the  political  system  is  called  by  the  nanio  gm>d  or  Imd,  if 
that  i>o1itical  sysleni  ii  fo  continue,  Eihicatum  must  nm  be 
opposed  to  it,  btit  mnst  bo  a  juii  t  ol  it.  From  this  it  follow* 
tlist  thu  qiKstion,  What  is  tiie  hust  Education?  involves  the 
question,  What  is  tiie  best  political  system?  and  that  ques- 
tion again  cannot  be  answered  wilbout  considering  what 
an  Um  oircumstances  of  the  partieular  nation  or  soeioty  at 
10  which  wa  inquire  wbat  is  the  beat  political  system.  Re- 
eoDaotioff  however  that  the  question  of  the  best  Education 
and  of  tne  best  ])olitical  system  cannot  be  duicussed  apart, 
becaum  .  as  we  liavn  shown,  Education  is  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tern,  stiil  wc  t  an  consider  several  important  quoMioni  quite 
as  lally  as  if  the  former  question  were  out  of  the  way. 

Quo  itt,  the  |)ulitical  systeiu  being  given,  vlmt  uu^ht  the 
Education  to  b«? 

And.  how  far  is  it  tbe  butincss  of  the  state  to  direct, 
mntcol,  and  encourage  tbat  Education  ? 

A  aun  (under  whkh  tarn  m  inelnda  woman)  haa  iwo 
dfatlMt  iwationa  or  daawa  of  rahCftms  lowuda  tlia  state: 
one  comprehends  his  duties  as  a  eitiien,  wherein  he  is  or 
ought  to  be  wholly  subordinate  to  the  state ;  the  other 
eomprehends  all  hLs  functions  as  ,1  pro<lucer  and  enj*ner  of 
wealth,  wherein  he  has  or  ou^^ht  to  h:i\e  all  fntddtn  that  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  j^ruiier  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
citizen.  It  is  barely  necessary  to  state  tiiin  proposition  in 
order  to  perceive  that  his  Education  as  a  citizen  showld  be 
directed  by  the  state.  To  suppotie  any  other  directing  power, 
any  power  for  uutanc«  which  mav  educate  him  in  principle* 
opp(Med  to  the  (jplity  of  which  Im  is  to  form  a  part,  w  to 
suppoM  an  ineenstttency  which,  in  disenssing  any  question 
invoh  iuB;  principles,  we  always  intend  to  avoid. 

II is  Education  then  as  a  citizen,  it  iiuist  bo  n<lniittcd, 
ought  to  be  under  the  superintendenco  of  the  stale;  but 
Acritr  ought  the  state  to  exercise  this  superintendence^ 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  to  answer  this  question, 
which  involves  tbe  considerauon  of  some  of  the  most  diifi- 
idt  fluaitiona  in  Wislation.  It  is  our  object  hero  to  pre- 
aanl  the  qnaatiana  which  it  belongs  to  the  civiliiation  of  the 
nreaont  and  fbture  ages  to  solre',  to  show  inila#  is  to  be 
done,  not  how  it  is  to  bo  done. 

But  we  may  answer  the  question  so  far  as  this :  the  state 
lia\ing  the superintPiidencc  of  the  citizen's  Education,  must 
have  the  superintendence  of  those  who  direct  tltat  Educa- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  must  direct  those  who  are  to  carry  its 
purposes  into  effect.  The  body  of  teachers  therefore  must 
M  fefraed  by,  or,  at  le.\st,  must  be  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the'  state.  Unless  this  fundamental  truth  is  ad- 
aitted  and  act«d  on,  the  state  cannot  efbetaally  direct  or 
luporintcnd  the  Education  of  itx  ettiMM. 

Every  branch  of  this  inquiry  into  Education  mns  out  into 
other  branc'i  -  Imost  innumerable,  till  we  find  that  the 
solution  of  Ciu  uuportant  question  involves  the  solution  of 
tJi»  greater  jart  of  those  questions  which  occupy  or  ou!<;ht 
to  occupy  a  legislative  body.  For  thu  reason,  m  above 
stated,  we  cannot  at  to nijit  to  answer  in  it.s  full  extent,  /inir 
tbe  state  must  direct  the  Education  of  its  citiaens,  because 
tbia  qoeation  involves  the  consideration  of  how  far  the  direc- 
tkn  and  eontiol  of  the  state  should  be  a  matter  of  Msitive 
bnr  tmperathie  on  dl.  bow  flur  and  with  respect  to  wnat  par 
tieular  matters  it  should  encourage  an<I  give  fiwilities  only, 
how  far  it  should  act  by  penalties  or  punishment,  how  Ihr 
it  >hou1d  alli)w  individuals  or  association*  of  individuals  to 
teach  or  direct  teaching  according  to  their  own  will  aiid 
juiltjnient,  or,  to  express  the  la.st  queslitjii  in  other  words, 
whether  and  to  what  extent  the  state  should  allow  compe- 
tition in  Education  ? 

To  these  questions,  and  more  especially  to  the  la»t,  the 
answer  is  in  general  tcnm,  that  the  ^en*ral  interest,  consi- 
darcd  in  all  its  baaviMn^  niiit  determine  what  and  haw  mneh 
fhe  state  must  do.  Inis  answer  may  be  aaid  to  determine 
nothin)^.  It  is  true  it  determines  no  particular  thinsr,  hut 
it  dotennincs  the  principlo  by  which  all  particular  meiLsvircw 
mxiHt  be  tested  :  atul  it  wtmld  not  be  ditlicult  to  select  in- 

atances  even  from  our  legislation,  where  eoActinents  relating 


to  p1a<»8  of  education  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  par- 
ticular  interests  only,  without  a  reftlMiee  lo  all  the  bear- 
intpof  the  question,  and  which,  conaequantly.  if  trieil  by  the 
test  above  given,  would  be  fimnd  to  be  miaeldevouB.  A»  to 
the  lost  question  Ibn  answer  more  particularly  is,--ihHt 
individual  competition  must  not  be  destroyed.  It 
to  reconcile  the  two  principles  of  slate  direction  and  con- 
trol and  individual  competition.  The  Mata  mav  allow  no 
person  to  leach  without  bein^  examined  and  registered 
such  r»*gi!»ter  will  show  if  he  haii  been  trained  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  state  or  not.  This  fact  being  esla- 
biisheil,  it  may  be  left  to  individuals  or  associations  o?  indi- 
viduals to  employ  what  teachers  they  please.  In  all  tha 
schools  founded  by  the  atate^  in  all  schools  nnder  the  super- 
intendence of  the  stateCto  which  htterefaus  belong  nearly  all 
chahtafale fliuadations,  and  all  such  foundations  which  are 
not  under  the  superintendence  of  the  «tate  ou^ht.  consist- 
ently with  tlie  tfeneral  principles  already  laid  down,  to  be 
brought  undt-r  that  superintendence),  it  follows  a*  a  matter 
of  course  that  none  but  teachers  trauu-d  by  the  stale  should 
be  appointed.  The  selection  of  I  he  tcnchers,  out  of  tbe 
whole  authoriied  body,  for  any  particular  school  of  the 
class  just  deaeribed,  may  be  safely  Wt  to  the  local  anthori* 
ties  who  hava  tho  iniaradiate  superinteindenoe  of  thsaa 
schools. 

If  the  principle  that  a  state  ought  to  exercise  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Education  of  its  citizens  as  citizens  be  ad- 
mitted, it  may  bo  asked,  how  for  and  to  what  brsnches  of 
knowledge  doc«  this  extend  ?  To  this  we  nplv  that  a  pre- 
cise answer  can  only  be  given  by  the  legtsluture  of  each 
country,  and  the  Question  cannot  be  answered  without  many 
years  of  labour  and  perhaps  without  many  experiments.  But 
it  follows  from  the  principles  already  laid  down  that  nodti- 
xen  ought  to  exercise  any  function  of  government,  or  bt 
intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  any  power  delegated  by  tha 
states  without  having  received  some  (in^,  we  cannot  here 
say)  Bdncatioa  vndor  the  snperintendenee  and  direction  of 
the  state. 

When  tbe  sovereign  is  one,  it  is  clear  how  he  tv  ill  and 
ought  to  direct  the  Education  of  Ins  pismle.  His  first 
object  roust  be  to  maintain  tbe  stabiiitv  of  hiH  own  power. 
It  is  an  absurdity  to  suppose  any  Education  permitted 
in  any  state  which  sluill  be  incontitlent  with  the  existence 
of  that  state;  and  consequ«ntly  in  a  monarchy,  the  ilrst 
object  is  and  must  be  tho  preser\-atinn  of  the  monarchy.  It 
is  nnneeaisary  to  show  that  the  attainment  of  this  c^jeet  ia 
fay  no  means  mcensistent  with  good  Edneation,  and  Educa- 
tion which  is  good  when  considered  with  refrrtnce  to  other 
objects  than  the  const-rv  ation  of  fhe  iiioiiarchv. 

In  a  democracy  [Dkmock.vcy]  the  business  of  the  state  is 
also  plain  and  easy.  It  is  not  plain  hoic  far  and  to  tr/iat 
Hnsses  of  subjects  the  superintendence  of  the  state  should 
extend,  for  that  may  be  as  difficult  to  determine  in  a  demo- 
cracy as  in  any  other  form  of  government;  but  it  i«  {daia 
to  what  objects  the  supisrintenoence  of  the  slate  in  sueh  n 
community  should  extend.  Its  ol^ects  should  be  to  msm> 
taiit  in  all  its  purity  the  princi^  of  individual  political  equa- 
li^,  that  the  sovareign  power  is  in  all  and  every  peiaon, 
that  thevrill  of  tbe  majority  ia  tbe  rule  which  all  must 
oliey,  and  that  the  ex|ue>sion  of  opinion  on  all  subjects, 
by  speaking  orwritini^,  should  be  perfectly  free.  If  any 
cIiecKs  are  wanting  on  the  last  head,  they  will  always  be 
su])plie<l  in  R  democracy  by  the  positive  moruhty  of  the 
socii  111  a  degree  at  lca.st  as  great  m  is  required,  and 
certainly  in  a  ipvater  degree  than  in  any  otlier  form  of 
goveriiiueiit. 

What  must  the  state  do  in  a  political  system  which  is  nei- 
ther  a  monarchy  nor  a  demoeracy ;  in  a  system  where  there 

are  contending  dements,  and  none  haa  yet  obtained  the 
superiority  ?  xhe  answer  i^  it  must  do  what  it  can,  and  that 
w  hich  it  ooes,  being  the  will  of  the  stronger  pari  for  the  time, 
must  be  consideredright.  But  such  a  political  system,  though 
it  may  continue  for  a  long  time,  is  always  moving  (at  least 
it  is  only  safe  when  it  is  moving)  in  the  direction  impresse*! 
upon  it  by  one  or  other  of  the  contending  powers  which 
exist  in  the  stale.  Still,  so  long  as  the  struggle  continues, 
there  can  be  no  Education  in  the  sense  which  we  are  coiui- 
deciBEi  no  education  which  haa  tha  single^  dear,  and  uudi< 
videdobjcct  proposed  to  it  in  a  monarchy  and  In  a  demo- 
cracy. Such  a  political  s\stern  then  would  appear  to  be 
w  anting  in  one  of  the  chief  clctnenls  of  a  political  system, 
which  we  have  explained  lo  bo  the  bringing  up  of  \ho 
citisens  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ssoure  tbe  stability  of  that 
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■ystem  under  which  thej  Mm.  Tn  •noil  •  ^item  at  v«lwre 

ihiauiiiL-,  tlu'io  lii  iii^;  iiu  uiii'ly  in  tliu  object,  there  can  bo 
no  unity  of  inc^iis  \Mih  rffen-iicu  to  any  object;  and  such  a 
S)-8!i--iu  iiii^;ht  1/L-  uKirc  propcily  cullf»i  an  aggregutioii  of 
political  soca-ut-s,  llwu  ouu  poUlical  swiety;  v.h.ii  is  iin- 
pUwl  by  the  word  aggregation  boiiiy;  tliu  txisttncL'  of 
aomethiug  jutt  strong  enough  to  kcop  the  whole  together. 
Susli  •  tuekHy,  in  spite  of  its  iaooDgruity,  may  bo  kept  to- 
mtfiMr  bif  rnntti  things :  4Mm  taaa  ho,  that  tha  poaiiiYa 
iDorality  of  tha  whole  loeietf  ii  ft>TiMur«ble  to  order,  aa 
lihfiraoteriied  by  a  love  of  wealth,  and  impressed  with  a  pro- 
fip\iii(l  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  leaving  firoe  to  every 
individual  the  pursuit  of  wlmIHi  and  tlio  rnjoynn  iit  of  it 
when  it  la  aoquircd.  Anotlu  r  may  be,  tiat  m  tbia  same 
society,  thovi.uli  tht-ro  arc  coiiiiMnling  elements,  there  may 
be  a  slow  and  steady  prognss.  and  a  gradual  change, 
toDding  in  one  diraotkni  onU  :  such  a  gradual  progress  in 
MMh  s  ijfvtam  mqr  1»  i«gaj:ded  as  the  oaly  aeeuhty  against 
atodealmetiian. 

If  the  history  of  the  world  hat  «TK  pveiMlltdi  or  if  it  now 
presento,  such  a  phamomenon  as  we  have  attempted  to 
describe;  further,  if  such  a  society ''ontaii's  the  groatcHt 
known  number  of  in^iannus  of  ejioriuous  individual  wealth 
opposed  to  Ihf  greatest  araoniit  of  abject  poverty;  the 
liighust  intellectual  cullivaijun  and  the  greatest  freedom  of 
tliought,  side  by  side  with  tho  ^rossw,t  ipii orancc  and  t]>c 
darkest  superstition ;  thousands  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth 
tnr  wliich  they  never  laboured,  and  tens  of  thousands  de- 
pending for  their  daily  bread  upon  the  labour  of  their  hands 
•ad  the  senaitiTe  vibrationt  of  the  scale  of  commerce;  po- 
litical power  in  appoannoe  widely  diflVaed*  in  effect  con- 
fined to  the  hands  of  a  few  ;  ignorance  of  file  simplest 
elements  of  society  in  many  of  the  rich  and  those  who  ha^  c 
power;  ignorance  not  greater  in  those  who  are  poor  and 
have  none— such  a  socu'ty,  if  U  exists,  is  a  society  in  which 
every  reflecting  man  inuni  at  luoroents  have  cu^unviii^s  as 
to  its  future  coiidil ion  an<l  a*  to  the  bap))niess  of  those  in 
whom  he  is  most  nearly  interested.  But  if  such  a  society 
eentama  a  daaa»  imparly  and  truly  denominated  a  middle 
«bai»  n  dats  ncitncr  enervated  by  exoaauve  wealth  and  in- 
dolenoe  nor  depressed  by  poverty ;  a  elasa  that  ia  charac- 
terixed  by  industry  and  activity  unexampled ;  a  class  that 
considers  labour  as  the  true  source  of  happiness,  and  free 
iit(|uiry  on  all  subjects  as  the  best  i-rlvilc^'O  of  a  free  man — 
sui  li  a  s<iciety  may  exist  and  cont.iiuc  U>  be  indefinitely  in 
a  stale  of  progre-^n e  improvonu-nt.  Such  a  society,  with 
its  monstrous  anomalies  and  deftt^ts  offers  to  a  statesman 
of  enlaii^  mind  and  vigorous  understanding  tho  strongest 
motive,  while  it  supplier  nun  with  all  the  means,  to  give  to 
thepolitiealqnrteman  impulsu  that  shall  carr>'  it  beyond  the 
ligMii  of  uMtable  equiUxium  and  pkce  it  at  onoe  in  a 
itale  of  aeottrity. 

In  such  a  society  the  simple  etunicnlMu  by  nnr  pos^es^^-d 
of  puwcr,  that  Education  is  a  part  of  l!u:>  iniiiiie-s  of  the 
8tat<-,  would  be  cuii-iilcred  tiie  forerunner  of  some 
measure  which  should  lay  llie  fi>undation  of  that  unity 
without  which  the  temporary  prosperity  of  the  nation  can 
never  become  permanent  and  its  real  happiness  can  never 
be  secured. 

The  particular  qtieetiona  that  the  phihMopllio  kigislator 
liaa  then  to  solve  wilh  reapeet  to  tne  edoeatien  of  the 

citizens,  are— 1.  How  are  teachers  to  be  taught,  and  what 
aro  they  to  be  taught?  2.  How  is  the  body  of  teachers 
to  be  directiil,  superintendi'<l,  rewarded,  and  jiunished? 

3.  \\'luit  schools  and  what  kiiuLs  of  schools  aro  to  becslab- 
liihr  I  and  encouraged  for  the  Education  of  the  people? 

4.  What  are  the  teachers  to  teach  in  those  schools  ?  5.  Wnerc 
is  the  immediate  government  of  such  schools  to  bo  placed? 
6,  And  where  the  ultimate  and  supreme  direction  and 
COntlol  of  such  schools  ?  The  word  Schoob  ts  bew  lued 
■a  eomprehending  all  plaoea  of  Edqeatioa. 

It  lemaina  to  eonsider  ihoie  other  relations  of  a  man  to 
the  state  in  which  we  view  him  as  a  produriir  of  wealth  for 
his  own  enjoyment.  Here  the  general  prmeiplc  is.  that  the 
pursuit  and  i-iipn ineiit  of  wealth  must  be  left  a^  free  as  the 
public  interest  n-i(iiires  :  and  ihis  am  <i;nt  of  freedom  will 
not  depend  in  any  great  degree  on  the  (orm  of  ^'overnment. 
To  this  head,  that  of  the  production  of  wealth,  belong  all 
Ibe  divisions  of  labour  by  which  a  man,  to  use  a  homely  but 
•spressive  phiaie,  gels  his  living,  or  what  in  other  words 
are  called  the  ptoneaaiona^  ttadea,  and  arts  of  a  country. 
TIm  only  way  in  which  tbe  state  can  with  any  advunlai:e 
or  contcoi  the  «MRiH  oT  any  p(«ftan»D|  Uade.  m 


art,  is  by  requuring  the  person  who  tmdertakes  to 
it  to  have  been  trained  or  educated  for  the  I  . 
Whether  this  should  be  done  in  all  cases,  or  in  iome  and 

what  cases,  and  to  what  extent,  and  how,  are  questioiM  fiff 
a  It'tr'slature  puidcd  bv  a  philosojiher  to  answer. 

ill  all  countues  caHe<l  ci\ili/.e<l  this  has  Ikcn  dune  to  a 
certain  extent.  Tbe  legislation  of  our  own  eotiiilfy  oUers 
instances  of  gpsat  eriora  committed  by  legislating  where  no 
li^lation  was  wanted,  or  by  legisbting  badly.  Perhaps 
instances  may  also  be  noted  in  all  countries  where  evil  has 
arisen  fur  want  of  lagiaUtion  en  the  subject.  \Se  may 
explain  by  example. 

I'erhaps  u  is  unnecessary  for  a  State  to  require  that  a 
»hut;makci-.  ur  a  Utbr,  or  a  painter,  or  a  sculptor,  should 
be  required  to  go  through  a  certain  courv  of  training  before 
he  exercises  his  art.  The  best  shoemaker  and  best  tailor 
will  be  sure  to  find  employment,  and  individual  shoe- 
makers and  tailors  have  as  ample  means  of  ginng  mstruc- 
tion  in  their  craft  as  can  bo  desired.  It  may  be  true  or  not 
tro^  that  the  beat  paintam  and  sealpton  wiU  meet  with 
moat  employment:  bat  is  it  unnecessary  or  isU  necessary 
for  a  state  to  oifer  facilities  and  encouragemmt  to  tboae  wbo 
design  to  educate  themselves  as  painters  and  aetdptonr 
Mo^t  civilized  nations  have  decided  this  (lueBtion  by  domg 
so,  an<l  there  art'  many  rea^jiis  m  fa\our  of  such  a  [lolicy. 

Ou^ht  the  state  to  ri  i|uiri.-  tiie  professor  of  law,  of  medicine, 
or  of  rt-heiuus  teuchtng,  to  undergo  Buuie  kind  of  pre- 
liminary Education,  and  to  obtain  a  certificite  thereof? 
Neariy  all  civilisetl  countries  have  required  the  law)  cr  and 
pbysiaan  to  go  through  some  course  of  Education.  Tbena 
SM  tUnog  Taoaona  in  some  oountries^  our  own  tar  instence, 
boOi  Ibr  and  against  such  a  requisition ;  but  on  the  wbolc^ 
thf  re!i»ons  seem  to  prr^pondcrate  in  f^i\  our  of  requiring  such 
Education  from  him  who  designs  to  practise  law,  and  still 
more  fipom  hitn  wlu>  deii^rns  t-i  pvacii>e  the  art  of  healing. 
Most  civilised  countnt-i*,  perba)!-  all,  t;xct.-pt  two  (io  far  an 
we  know),  rc(]uire  all  person^  who  profess  the  tcachniL,'  <  f 
religion  to  have  received  some  Education,  to  be  a^ccrtaiuwl 
by  some  e\-idencc.    But  in  botfl  the  nations  excepted,  any 
person,  however  ignornnt,  may  preach  on  subjects  which  the 
mass  of  the  community  believe  or  oifeot  to  believe  to  be  of 
neater  importance  botb  ibr  their  present  and  futm*  veUbre 
than  any  other  subjects.  Professing  to  maintain,  aa  we  bope 
they  always  will       flu>  principle  of  religious  freedom,  those 
two  natrms  have  talkii  into  the  createst  inconsistencies. 
They   have   checktd    tho    ijee  expres-ioii  of  individual 
opinion  by  word  of  mouth,  and  fettered  it  in  the  written 
form,  in  the  one  country  by  the  severe  penalties  of  positive 
law  and  the  no  less  severe  penalties  of  positive  morality; 
and  in  tbe  other  by  tho  penaltic.<v  of  po&itive  morality  carried 
to  an  excess  which  is  destiuetiTe  to  the  interests  of  the 
society  itrolf.  (See  Attomey-OenersJ  T.  Peorson.  3  Meri- 
vale,  35*?.)    But  both  nations   alluw  any  iierson,  if  he 
profcs.«c>s  to  be  a  teacher  of  rclii^ioii,  however  ignorant  be 
may  be,  to  boronii-  the  weekly,  tlie  daily  instructrr  of  thou- 
sands, ini  ludiin:;  children,  \%ho  derive  and  ha\e  derived  no 
•nstruetion  of  any  kind  except  from  this  source.    Such  a 
teaching  or  prcachini;,  if  it  only  assumes  the  luimc  and 
form  of  religious  teaching,  «  ju  riuitted  to  inculcate  prin- 
ciples which  may  be  aubvenivc  of  the  pohtical  system ;  attd 
it  may  and  often  deea  inodeate  nrinciplea  tbe  tendency  of 
which  is  to  undermine  the  foumlalions  of  all  social  order; 
for  it  should  never  be  forpottcn  that  all  religio«»  teadiing 
must  include  moral  teaching,  though  moral  tcn  -liio-;  is 
qudc  distinct  from  ridigimis  leachin!?.   And  though  it  miist 
be  admitted  that  no  teacher  of  relioion  recommends  a  bad 
thin;?  m  bad,  ho  may  recommend  a  bad  thing  as  good, 
solely  bcr  auso  he  knows  no  better.    We  have  endea\'oured 
to  point  out  an  anomaly  which  exists  in  certain  political 
institutions,  and  which  con  only  be  allowed  to  exist  so 
long  aa  it  notaota  itself  under  a  apedons  and  an  honoured 
but  mfanndenrtood  name.  For  though  it  be  admitted  that 
such  aiioiD.ily  cxi?t.  It  may  bo  >aid  that  it  cannot  be 
I  reiuetlied  without  intei  l'enng  with  the  important  prtoeiplo 
!  of  religious  frctdom.    But  wliat  is  religious  or  any  other 
'  freedom?    T«;  it  the  individual  iKiwer  uf  doing  or  savins* 
what  a  man  likei;.^    Certainly  not.    It  means  im  niv-.-e 
I  than  a  freedom  not  incousutenl  with  the  public  welfare. 
I  Still  it  may  be  urged  tliat  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  fre*- 
<  dom  with  wbieb  no  state,  where  tlie  principle  of  rdigioos 
■  freedom  is  admitted,  can  safely  interfere.   Butthuiti  only 
'  brin!'-M;r  I"*  round  agntn  to  the  quL'stiuti,  What  is  relipi-ju-. 
J  frevdoia le  say  tiiat  tt  catmvt  b«  ittlex&xed  vith  m  iq 
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assume  an  aostrer  to  the  quwtinn.  Does  what  is  called 
religious  flreedom,  as  the  same  is  now  undantood.  admitting 
tt  to  pndoca  juucb  good*  produce  also  any  svil?  If  it 
dM«iCBiit]M«v9  bermwdied?  la  tha  ftee  pnwtioe  any 

art  or  profcssiou,  nicdtcinc  or  law,  for  instance,  or  the  art  of 
instructing  children  in  general  knowledge,  or  perfect  free- 

d  im  in  Icafliiiig  ;niil  exp'unuhng  religious  doctrine mr.ui- 
sisttnt  with  (lie  coiirlilion  of  ijunHfieationf  *    How  the 

Sin'tfifAitinn  is  to  be  asci-itajned,  ami  what  it  i«t  to  be,  is 
te  question ;  and  tt  u  a  question  which  tuuy  be  answered. 
In  all  tliat  wo  have  said  on  Education  as  a  subject  of 
legislation,  it  is  assumed  either  (hat  the  state  can  enibroe. 
If  naonaary,  that  whu  h  it  enacts;  or  that  the  enactments 
of  the  Btvto  vili  be  oaljr  tbe  eiqinnioa  of  the  public  will ; 
•r  tbat  tfaey^irill  be  fbunded  on  reaeon*  so  ^^«ta  and  con- 
Tincing  as  to  receive,  wlu-n  pri>tiinlir:it<'il,  the  a-si  ril  anil 
support  of  a  majority  lai^^o  i;ii<iugh  to  si  euro  tlirir  Ix'in'^' 
carried  into  L-fTi'd.  If  Homeone  of  those  condttinns  caiinut 
be  fliinilod,  the  legislation  is  prcmaturi.",  ami  will  proluiUly 
be  injurious. 

Tlie  extent  of  that  department  of  Education  with  which 
the  legislature  should  not  interfere  can  only  be  fixed  with 

greoiaion  by  ascertaininetbe  extent  of  its  proper,  that  \», 
M  UBoAil  Jnteifemiefl.  We  may  state,  bowvver,  in  general 
terms,  tbat  the  early  and  domestic  Education  of  tlie  youn^ 
of  both  sexea  is  in  nearly  all,  perhaps  all,  modem  political 
systems,  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  direct  legislative  con- 
trol by  the  constituiiin  i  f  ini^di  rn  society.    But  inasmuch 
as  one  nf  the  ^rv^x  fuiictioiis  of  t^overnment  is  the  instruc- 
tion, direction,  and  superintendence  of  the  teaching  budy, 
even  the  domestic  Education  is  not  beyond  its  influence, 
but  will  bo  subjected  to  it  in  precisely  the  same  degiee  aa 
the  state  shall  succeed  in  forming  a  body  of  good  teachen. 
For  the  importanoe  and  value  of  Edueatton  (in  MniM  sense 
or  other:  it  matten  not  here  in  what  aenae)  are  noiTersnlly 
admitted.   The  objects  of  Education,  it  is  true,  arc  often 
misunderstood  by  parents  and  tbosio  who  have  the  rhnrj-e 
of  routh,  and  the  means  are  ns  nf>cn  iil cal.  Mla'e<l  ftr  tlii- 
end  proposed.    But  thi-'  is  only  a  (■ini-'<"  int';i<  e  of  i^iiorano', 
not  an  iiidieatinn  iliat  Kdui'atioii  i*  undervalued.  When 
better  objects  and  better  means  are  proposed,  whether  by 
individuM  example  or  by  associations  of  individuals  called 
■odetioH  or  by  the  state,  such  objects  and  means  irill  be 
readily  embraced  by  all  who  can  comprehend  them.  It 
being  assumed  that  the  objeeta  and  meana  thus  presented 
are  desirable  in  themselvea,  there  can  be  no  obstacle  to  the 
reception  of  them,  so  far  as  the  state  allows  tlie  re(  .  ]i'i  ir[ 
to  be  voluntary,  except  the  iprnorancc  am!  ]>r<  jn<Jiic'3(  which 
are.  m  fad,  only  it^nniance  ntider  annlhiT  name)  of  thoAO 
to  whom  they  arc  pruposetl.    But  till  this  obstacle  which 
ignorance  presents  is  overcome,  nothing  can  he  eff<'cfc<l  in 
the  way  of  iroproTciaent;  and  it  being  admitted,  that  as  to 
the  department  of  edneation  under  oonaidciatfon,  direct 
legislation  is  not  the  jiopair  meona»  some  ether  means  must 
be  adopted.  Indhiaoals  and  societies  often  effect  their 
benevolent  objects  by  example  and  by  the  authority  of  their 
name  and  character.   The  state  may  do  the  same.  The 
inlluenco  (if  authority  and  exatnple  i*  in  all  no  iiilries  mo<it  i 
eiFicienf  win  n  the  soverciq;n  power  call>  thcni  in  to  its  aid,  I 
Individuals  may  do  much  :  societies  have  d^nc  mure;  but  1 
Society  (tho  whole,  in  its  collective  power)  is  tiio  body  from  i 
vhidi  all  tmproTMnents  must  come  that  arc  calculated  to 
operate  on  the  mass.    From  thei^e  considerations  we  con-  j 
elude  that  if  any  state  seriously  and  anxiously  apply  itself  i 
to  the  business  of  forming  a  body  of  teachen^  it  u'iropos- 1 
.siblo  to  foresee  how  fhr  tbe  beneficial  Infltienfe  of  soeb  a 
bodv,  uz<^,\\nn'i\,  may  extend.    It  may  penelralc  iiifi^ 

the  lioiwe  of  the  Wealthy,  where  (he  child  who  is  born  tu 
the  {)'i--iss!on  of  wcaltli  is  iMf  thereby  sc«Mi -'-d  inline  en- 
imment  of  it,  or  against  any  one  calamity  of  human  life. 
"His  wealth  may  bo  wasted  by  improvidence;  his  health 
way  be  enfeebled  by  indolence  and  debauchery;  his 
nndetstanding  may  be  cramped  and  corrupted  by  TidoQS 
Edueadon  and  bad  example;  and  he  may  beoMnd  an 
oliject  of  detestation  and  eontempt,  thoQgn  bom  to  the 
cotumand  of  wealth  sufficient  to  purchase  all  that  society 
has  to  offer.   Tliu  influence  may  also  reach,  and  perhaps 

•  la  i!Ucui«iu8  »  fobjfctwf  Ihii  klod  In  »llm«rf  ipuM.  H  !»  nflt  |»<«nil* 
to  «nllril«t* ol>J»««oo«  th«t  iMjbe  fiilrly  ur.'fl.  (it  to  an  l  Rf)»wet  them. 
fttt  euunpl*.  It  maybe  iaid,  if  « in;>u  i.ui;tii  nul  \  »  ;t.b'tut  aume 

rri  t-ricf  .if  Ti.ttilr.^tinn,  wbf  ihould  a  man  print  n  low*  on  rclijiijii*  »ut»- 
j-f,  withmit  KmKi  e-fi>l*r«o  of  quaWSealionf  Ifc*  aiMVtT  l«  out  aUBodt ; 
W  not  (]■•<•  to  aatnwaitlMtttiitarMMMiMaMw  al(ia«lae*lliit 
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sooner  and  more  eGTeettwUiy  reach,  die  hovels  and  tbe  ^r- 
rets  of  the  poor,  where  niotisanda  of  children  are  now 
brought  up  under  Fuch  cin miistances,  that  to  be  unhealthy, 
vicious,  criminal,  and  unh  ij.]  y,  are  the  only  results  which, 
asaj^encral  nde,  can  fdlow  iluin  the  en  onditions  nf  their 
exisfenco.  Wlicu  the  unhappy  wretch,  who  cannot  fie  other 
llian  what  he  is,  has  ot  last  transgressed  tho  limits  of  the 
positive  morality  of  society,  and  got  within  the  verge  of  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  his  crimes  are  blazoned  forth  by 
thousands,  tho  respeetable  part  of  society  are  shocked  at 
tho  disclosures,  and  are  only  relieved  firom  their  pain  when 
the  criminal  is  bid  in  a  prison,  or  his  lifb  is  taken  by  the  ex< 
ecntloner.  Bwt  tbe  example  in  soon  fbrgotlen,  and  misery 
and  vice  fester  in  the  very  hc'irt  if  s  ie;..iy  unlieeded,  tilt 
soine  i,ew  warnm,'  a^jain  sfartlcrt  it  fr  an  its  l«>lhargT. 

It  taay  api>ear  almost  snpertlu^i'.is  ti > -tate  that  tho  truo 
interest  of  tlie  .^:over»;ign  power,  ettiisidercd  in  all  its  bear- 
ni;;s^  must  coincide  with  the  interest  of  the  governed  ;  the 
dilfercnco  in  forms  of  government  or  in  thedistnbution  of  the 
sovereign  power  being  mainly  to  ho  considered  a  difference 
in  the  instruments  or  means  by  which  an  end  ia  to  be  ob- 
tained. Nor  is  this  diflhwnce  an  nnimpeirtant  one.  Where 
the  sovereign  power  is  in  all  those  who  as  individuals  aro 
subject  to  ft;  the  coincidence  of  power  and  of  interest  ia 
complete;  and  the  nearer  any  form  of  government  ap- 
prcRU-hes  to  this  distritmtion  of  p  .wer,  the  more  obvious  nnd 
tho  stronger  is  the  ) nnciple  laid  diswn.  Tlie  )inn<-i)]Ic  mny 
cxpr*":*  a  rommnn  plaee  truth  ;  but  the  consef|Ucnce»  that 
flow  frr  :ii  it  are  'unnerous  and  important.  When  it  is  clear 
that  tlio  state  will  promote  the  general  good  Inr  its  regula- 
tions,  its  business  i<  to  make  regulations.  If  legulationi 
will  not  pnnnote  the  general  good,  tbat  is  a  reason  for  not 
raaUnj;  them.  Kow  to  proteet  a  man  in  the  enjo^ent  of  his 
proiierly,  and  to  preserve  him  firora  the  nggres-sions  of  others, 
is  a  main  part  of  the  business  of  governing.  For  this  purpose 
restraints  an  1  ;ntnishments  arc  necessary ;  immediately,  to 
protect  the  itijmed,  and  give  compensation,  wlien  it  can  be 
^i\en  ;  rencitely,  to  -jirevent  others  from  heiii*,'  injured,  and, 
so  far  as  it  (an  be  done,  to  reform  the  oflendcr.  But  tho 
jMinishment  of  any  offender,  in  its  extremcst  shape,  can  do 
little  more  than  prevent  the  same  person  fVom  offending 
again.  Those  who  arc  deterred  from  crime  by  his  example 
can  at  any  rate  only  be  those  to  whom  the  example  is 
known,  and  ther  are  a  small  portion  even  of  ttie  actual 
society.  Generally,  then,  those  xrho  do  not  offend  against  the 
laws,  no  not  offend,  either  because  they  have  been  suffiricntly 
edn<  air  1  til  a\  i;  I  si  ch  offence,  or  because  tho  opportunity 
uuJ  tt'inptai  iiiU  li:i\  e  not  been  prcscntt'd  to  them,  or  berause 
they  know  that  ]niii:-lini'  iit  may  fnllow  the  er.iiie.  Hut  a 
large  class  of  offenders  have  not  been  sutheientiy  educated 
to  enable  them  to  avoid  the  commission  of  ennic;  a  very 
large  number  arc  brought  up  amidst  tlie  opportutiities,  the 
temptations,  and  the  example  of  crime,  to  oppose  all  which 
the  single  fbot  of  knowing  that  the  crime  may  be  punished 
(and  even  that  amount  of  knowledge  is  not  olways  poa- 
scssed  by  the  criminal)  ia  all  the  meaits  of  resistance  that 
such  persons  aro  armed  with.  In  societies  which  boast  of 
their  wealth,  their  civiliziUion,  and  their  high  intellectual 
cultiv.ition.  such  i.s  the  fi^ehlc  barrier  opposed  bv  thn^e  wh  ) 
have  the  governnii'Mt  of  n  ]>cii|ile  V'etwecn  thous.anil-,  nf 
their  fellow-citizens  and  the  coniiuts.stuu  of  chines  the  pe- 
nalties of  which  are  always  severe  and  often  cruel. 

If  the  general  considerations  which  wo  have  urj;cd  arc  of 
any  weight,  there  is  no  branch  of  legislation  which  compre- 
hends ao  many  important  questions  as  are  comprehended 
in  the  word  Education,  even  whchi  taken  in  its  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation ;  but  when  viewed  in  al!  its  bearings,  it  is  of  all 
tjueslions  most  peculiarly  that  which  it  concerns  tho  pre- 
sent age  and  the  present  state  of  society  in  deierniiiie. 
That  Education  was  an  infeirral,  an  cssontini  jiart  nt  lei;i'ila' 
tion,  was  clearly  seen  dv  ihe  (ireeks,  tu  vuii'iu  liel(ii;L's  the 
merit  of  having  approached,  and  often  having  solvetl,  nearly 
all  the  importdnt  questions  that  affect  the  conslitulion  oif 
society.  It  waa  their  good  fortune  to  contemplate  many 
truths  flrom  a  nearer  point  of  view  and  in  a  dearer  light 
than  wc  can  do  now.  The  reUUiooa  of  modem  soeie^  are 
so  niinieroMs  and  complicated,  tbat  the  mind  ia  bewildered 
amid-  t  tlie  multiplicity  and  \arii  ty  of  ftirl.s,  tho  claims  of 
opposing  interests,  asai  the  nomber  and  magnitude  of  the 
objects  wliich  rire  nrc:  .■nted  for  i-iscnnsiilrraM'iii.  It  is  oilly 
by  kecpuig  ourselves  as  tree  as  ji.i  silile  fmm  meie  party 
influences,  and  steadily  l0"kin^  to  the  general  wiWare  as 

the  end  to  be  attainea  bv  and  the  true  test  of  all  political 
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iBttitutiohs,  lhal  yf«  can  hope  to  discover  and  apply  the 
piiaciples  which  shall  secure,  bo  far  as  iuch  a  thlDK  en  bo 
Ncuicdt      univwaal  happineM  of  a  nation. 

■That  tha  l^idator  bhould  aaiMGjally  occupy  binuelf 
with  the  education  of  youth,  no  oM  aan  fliqiate ;  for  when 
this  is  not  done  in  states  it  i«  a  cattM  of  dmage  to  the 
polity  (form  of  i^ovemuieiit ).  For  a  stale  mart  bo  adminis- 
tered with  reference  la  lis  jiolity ;  and  that  which  is  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  each  pohty  is  that  which  preserves 
and  originally  constitutes  it  ;  as.  for  in?(tanc«,  the  democra- 
tii  al  principle  iti  a  rli-inucrac  v,  and  tlic  oligarchal  in  uii 
oUntchy  I  and  that  which  i«  the  best  principle  always  con- 
•titntM  tho  iNSt  polity.  Fuither,  iu  every  occupation  and 
ait  a  ponon  mart  voemve  previous  instruction  and  discipline, 


tn  Older  to  tlio  exsreising  of  the  occupation  or  art ;  con- 
sequently also  to  the  enabung  him  to  tho  cxereiae  of  viitue. 
Now.  since  the  end  of  overy  aiate  ii  one,  ft  ii  ofidant  that 

ilio  education  must  be  one,  and  of  necessity  the  same  for  all, 
aiid  that  the  s«ii«rinfi'iulcnce  of  the  education  must  be  with 
the  publit^  and  not  wi  ll  i  u  Ir.  iJuals,  as  it  now  is,  wl;en  each 
individual  auperinleucb  hi*  own  childrt-n  I'ingly,  and  teiiclies 
them  what  be  chooses.    But  whvn  tliiui;r.  art  m  u  r  ol 

tublic  concern,  the  disciplino  pertaining  to  thein  mii>t  also 
t  matter  of  public  concern ;  and  wo  must  not  consider  any 
dtiMn  as  belonging  to  himself  but  all  as  belonging  to  the 
itato;  ftr  nib  ia  a  part  of  the  state,  and  the  suporin- 
tandonoe  of  oaeh  port  hat  natiinUy  a  voAmnce  lo  tho 
wperintendenoe  of  the  whole.  In  the  Matter  of  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  in  other  matters,  the  LMOdlNBonians 
dftservc  i>raise;  for  thcv  take  the  fi^atest  paint  about  the 
cduration  of  their  children,  and  that,  too,  as  a  public  con- 
cern. That  then  a  stale  ought  legislate  ou  education 
and  make  it  a  jiuhlic  concern,  is  clear ;  but  what  edui  aiion 
is,  and  how  education  mu<it  lie  conducted,  is  a  subject  lor 
Oonsiderntion.'    (Aristotle,  Politik.  book  viii.) 

EDWARD  U  tuniamed  the  Elder,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  and  with  tome  preteotionb  to  be  regarded  as  king 
of  all  England,  was  the  eldert  son  of  Alfred  the  Great,  by 
his  queen  Altwitha.  the  daug^hter  of  Bart  iBthelred.  On 
tlie  death  of  his  father,  26th  October,  901,  Edward  was 
recogniztHl  by  the  Wilena^emotc  as  his  successor;  but  the 
throne  was  contested  by  his  cousin  Ethel«ald,  who  was  lliu 
son  of  on*  of  the  three  elder  hmtherf.  and  preileccssors  af 
Alfred,  hut  whether  of  Etlielhald,  Elhelbert.  or  Ethelretl. 
IS  uncertain.  The  cause  ot  Ethelwald  received  troni  the 
lint  the  tupporl  of  the  Danes  of  the  north,  ami  by  their 
assistance  in  904  he  compelled  the  submission  of  the  |KH>plc 
of  £:>aex,  and  in  the  MIowing  year  that  of  Uie  East 
An^iaaa.  The  eoniett  hofiravor  was  at  length  terminated, 
in  90C  or  907,  by  the  deadi  of  Bthdwald.  in  a  battle  fought 
between  his  forces  and  those  of  Edward.  The  people  of 
East  Anglia  returned  on  this  under  submission  to  the  king 
of  Wciiex,  ami  the  Norlhiunbrian  Danes  concluded  a  peace 
with  hiin  :  hut  three  or  four  \ean)  afterwards  we  find  the 
Dane?  In  jIu  i?  iliis  paciffciit ion  ;  um  do  tliey  appear  to 
have  been  c^umted,  or  the  peonle  of  £s«ex  tiiialU  brought 
back  to  their  obedience,  till  tne  year  920  or  921.  Mercia 
in  the  mean  time  had  continued  to  be  governed  as  a  separate 
state,  though  aubjcct  to  the  supremacy  of  Wessex,  first  by 
the  oaMonaan  Ktharad  or  Biholied.  to  whom  it  had  been 
ODtntatod  by  Alfred,  and.  aAar  hia  dortb  in  912,  bv  his 
widow  Etbeifleda,  the  titter  of  Edward.  The  Lady  Ethel- 
fleda  survived  till  920,  conducting  the  aflkirs  of  her  govern- 
ment with  distinguished  ability,  and  all  aloii^;  acting  in 
concert  with  her  brother  in  his  eflorts  against  the  Danes 
and  his  other  fueinies.  On  lier  death,  Edward  took  the 
government  of  Mercia  into  his  own  hand«.  After  this,  if 
we  may  believe  the  old  historians,  not  only  did  all  the 
0anea,  including  even  those  of  Northumbria,  make  full 
■ubntitaioii  to  Edward,  but  their  example  was  followed  by 
the  Welsh  and  the  ptmple  of  Stiathclyde^  and  the  king  of 
tho  Soott  and  all  bis  auttjectt  also  ehoae  the  English 
monarch  at  their  lord.  The  military  successes  however, 
«hich  must  have  been  achieved  to  compel  the  submission 
of  all  thc^o  neighbouring  powers,  if  tneb  ffllrinittimB  ac- 
tually took  place,  are  not  recorded. 

Some  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Elder  arc  preserved ; 
but  they  do  not  demand  any  (larticular  notice.  lie  died 
in  9,25,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Atbclstane, 
born  to  him  by  a  shcDberd't  daughter  named  Egwina,  wlio 
is  stated  by  some  of  tne  old  writers  to  have  been  his  wife, 
by  others  only  hit  auUrott.  Ho  had  also  another  ton  and 
ft  dauj^iier  by  BfwiBa.  Bf  anollMt  lady,  to  whgn  he  it 


allowed  to  ha\e  lnwn  mamrd,  but  whose  name  is  unknown 
he  had  two  sons  and  six  daughters;  and  by  another  wife, 
Edgiva,  he  had  two  sons,  Edmund  and  Edred,  both  of 
whom  wave  aftermcda  kinga  of  Bngland.  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 

EDWARD  II.,  kin:;  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  sumimed 
the  Martyr,  waa  the  oldoat  aon  of  Edgar  the  Foaceable,  by 
his  first  wife,  Blfleda.  On  tho  death  of  Bd^.  in  975.  tb« 
accession  of  Edward  was  opposed  by  a  faction  headod  by 
his  fatlier's  w  idow.  Etfrtda,  who  on  the  pretence  that  the 
elder  brother  was  excliwU-d  by  the  circumstance  of  having 
been  born  before  hii  lather  Iwd  been  crowned,  inaintaiueu 
that  (he  riljht  to  the  vacant  throne  lay  with  her  own  son 
Ethelred.  To  create  for  herself  the  appearance  of  a  national 
party  the  and  bar  associates  proclaimed  themselves  the 

Etrons  of  the  cause  of  the  married  cleigy  in  opix>sition  to 
gnstan  and  the  monks ;  but  after  ii  nort  period  of  con- 
fusion, the  latter  prevailed  in  the  Witeiugemota^  aiidEdvacd 
was  formally  accented  a«  king  by  that  aMomUjr.  Bttndft 
however  >^H;ni«  btill  to  h.ive  continued  her  intrigues;  and 
her  un  .rrupulous  ambition  at  last  led  her  to  the  perpetra- 
I ion  of  a  deed,  which  has  covered  her  namewi'.h  u.lai.iy. 
Tliii  was  the  luurder  of  her  step-M>ii  by  a  hu  ed  assassin,  as 
he  sioppetl  one  day  whde  hunting  at  In  r  n  ,i  lenre,  Corfe 
Castle,  in  Dursetsiiue ;  he  was  stabbed  in  the  back  as  ho 
sat  on  his  horse  at  the  gale  of  the  castle  drinking  a  cup  of 
mead.  The  18th  of  Much,  978,  is  the  dateataigned  to  the 
mmdar  of  King  Edwu^  who  was  only  in  hia  aeveniecnih 
year  when  he  waa  thuB  out  ofL  Ho  waa  nercr  married, 
and  leaving  no  children,  was  tueeeeded  by  hia  balf-brothar. 
Etlielreil,  the  onl\  individual  then  remaining  whoao  birtk 
t'ave  him  any  preicnsious  to  the  throuc. 

It  was  in  the  aign  of  Edw.irl  tlmt  the  national  council  was 
held  at  Caiiie  which  is  so  f&iaous  for  the  catastrophe  of  the 
floor  giving  way,  with  the  exception  of  the  port  OU  which 
Dunstan  and  his  friends  stood.  [Dvmstan.] 

EDWARD  111.,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  sumamod 
the  GtHifesaor,  was  the  eldest  of  the  two  sons  of  Ethelred  IL 
by  his  second  wife  Bmma,  the  daughter  of  Richard  I« 
duke  of  Normandy.  Ho  wat  b«m  at  laUp^  in  OKfodthiro. 
probably  in  tho  year  1004  In  the  dote  of  lOtS.  when  tho 
successes  of  Sweyn,  the  Dane,  drove  Ethelred  from  his 
throne,  and  comp«Ucd  biia  to  retire  to  the  Isle  of  Weight, 
he  sent  over  his  wife,  with  Edwanl  and  his  younger  broiher 
AUxed,  to  Normandy,  to  the  care  of  their  uncle  Duke 
I  Richard  II.  Hither  Ethelred  himself,  being  assured  of  a 
I  favourable  reception,  followed  his  family,  about  the  middle 
of  January,  1014.  When,  on  the  death  of  Swevii,  within 
three  weeka  after.  Btbdiod  waa  teoalled  by  the  VViienage* 
mote,  he  tent  book  hit  aon  Bdward  along  with  tfao  plonU 

fjtentiaries,  whom  he  despatched  proioiulv to  totttngoitt 
imself  to  complete  the  arrangements  for  his  reetoration. 
On  iho  death  of  Ethelred  in  lUlO,  Eiiuna  and  her  t"o  sons 
relumed  to  Normandy.  ^Yhen  Canute  the  Dane  cbfamcd 
the  throne  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sansi  yr.n-  l  y  ihe  death 
of  Edmund  Ironside,  it  is  atSrmed  that  Duke  Ricliard 
cither  fitted  out  a  naval  force  or  threatened  to  do  so,  with  a 
view  of  supporting  the  claims  of  bis  nephew  Edw  ard  ;  but 
this  inieution,  if  it  ever  was  cutortaincd,  was  cfet  luallv 
diverted  befiMe  it  lad  to  any  thing  by  tlie  pnqwealt  which 
now  proceeded  from  Cluiate  fat  xnt  hand  of  the  widowod 
Emma.  Canute  and  Emma  were  married  in  July,  1017. 
From  this  time  till  the  death  of  Canute  in  1035.  Edward 
appears  tu  havu  remained  quiet  in  Normandy.  He  is  said 
lo  have  s|Knt  liii  time  chiefly  in  the  performance  of  the 
offices  uf  ruhj;ion  i^ii  l  m  hunting,  which  continued  to  be 
'  his  favourite  oeeupations  to  the  end  of  his  days.  On 
'  Canute's  death,  and  the  disputes  for  the  succession  be* 
'  tween  his  sons  Harold  and  Hardicanute,  Edward  was 
induced  to  make  a  momentary  demonstration  in  aaser 
tion  of  bis  protensiont:  ha  croatod  the  chaimel  with 
a  fleet  of  forty  ships,  and  landed  at  Southampton ;  but 
finding  that  instead  of  being  supported,  he  would  be  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  bis  mother,  who  wai>  exerting  all  net 
effortsi  tor  lier  son  Hardicanute,  he  gave  up  the  allenipt, 
and  returned  to  Normandy  after  merely  plundering  a  few 
villages.  In  1037  his  younger  brother  Alfred  w  as  tempted 
by  all  invitation  nunjorting  to  come  A-ou  Emma  to  jprooeed 
to  England  at  the  head  of  another  expedition,  wheh  ter* 
mioatwl  in  his  destruction,  brought  about  apparently  ]^ 
treachery,  though  there  doet  not  seem  to  be  any  BufBf:ieiit 
ground  for  the  norrid  suspicion,  which  some  writers  have 
bom  dispoaed  to  entertain,  that  tho  contriver  of  tho  plot 
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VThM  his  own  niDtlu  r.    When  Uardiconute  becaiM  undu- 

Jutt'd  king  of  all  Kiigland  by  the  death  of  Harold  in  1040, 
e  sent  fur  hiii  lialf-brother  KdwdtVho  imiiMdiitdjreaino 
to  Sngknd,  wlwiip  Iw  «M  alloiMil  a  handiunne  Mfablish- 
nmit,  and  a|iVMts  to  bsv*  been  considered  thu  heir  to 
the  erawn  Iti  defcult  of  issue  of  the  rei^niing  kiiifj.  Hardi- 
cauule  diutl  i>u  ihc  llh  of  .Tmif.  liuJ.  aiul  Kilward  wiu 
immediali'ly  rL-cn'/ni/.fd  us  king  by  the  aML-iiil)led  body  of 
the  cl'/rical  ami  lav  iiotnliiv  ;  the  fomim-,  it  is  said,  having 
be«n  i  hieJiy  swayed  by  Livingus,  bishop  of  Wutcestor,  the 
lutti  r  by  the  powerful  Earl  Godwin. 

A  menace  of  opposition  to  thia  settlement  o/  the  Sngliah 
crown  by  Magnus,  king  of  Normjr.  was  deftatod*  after  it 
had  put  Edward  to  the  expenae  of  fitting  «at  a  fleet  to 
maintain  his  rights,  first  by  the  oooupatioii  wldeb  Magnus 
Ibund  at  home  indefbndii^  himself  against  another  daiiuant 
to  the  Danish  throne,  Sweyn,  the  nephew  of  Ciinuif.  niid 
roMi  aRcr,  m  iri-  effectually,  by  the  death  nf  Majjmis.  In 
lo  i-t,  Edward,  probably  in  corapliancf  w  ith  a  |iroiniso  wliich 
lif  had  made  toGudwin,  marrietl  Editha,  the  only  daughter 
of  that  earl,  having  previously  mforaied  her,  however, 
that  al'.hough  he  would  make  lier  his  queen,  she  should 
not  share  his  bed.  This  unnatural  proceeding,  by  which 
£dward  gained  froui  hi:i  cliurch  iho  honour  of  caooniaation 
and  the  title  of  CkinfMwr,  and  by  wbieh,  to  ptai  over  his 
treatment  ol  hia  wUb  and  hia  Tiolaiim  of  his  mairiage  vows, 
heinToIved  bis  country  in  tho  calamities  of  a  disputed  sue- 
oeation,  and  eventually  of  a  foreign  conquest,  has  been 
usually  attributed  to  ruligioiis  motives.  The  Confessor 
seems  to  have  Wen  without  human  affections  of  anv  kind. 
Hi.s  first  act  after  coining;  to  the  throne  vva>  to  proceed  to 
the  residence  of  lu»  mother  ai  Wiuche^ter,  and  to  seize  by 
force  not  only  all  her  treasures,  but  even  the  cattle  and  corn 
upon  her  lands.  One  account  further  states  that  he  en- 
deavourcd  to  destroy  her  by  an  accusation  from  which  site 
fteed  herself  by  the  ordeal;  and  though  tbia  pert  of  the 
atory  baa  been  gpnmlly  rejected  by  modem  irriterH,  its 
ftliehood  is  by  no  means  clearly  established.  The  rircum- 
atanca  of  Emma  (who  lived  fur  ten  years  after  this)  luiMiig, 
a«  it  would  appear,  retained  her  dover,  w  hich  has  been 
urged  in  disproof  of  any  crnuiiuil  charge  having;  begii 
brought  against  her.  it  rather  a  confiiiuatiyii  of  tlx-  truth 
of  the  old  account,  iuosuiuch  «u,  it  us  not  likely  her  son 
Mould  have  allowed  her  to  remain  thus  undisturbed  after 
his  fir»t  treatment  of  ber,  unleia  ber  triumphant  aaoi^ 
firom  the  ordeal  had  enabled  baf  ibr  the  laet  of  her  lift  to 
defr  hia  power. 

The  pnblie  eventa  that  form  tbe  history  of  the  reign  of 
the  CunfeMor  resolve  therosehes  for  the  mo«t  part  into  a 
contoeit  between  two  tCKnt  parties  or  interests  which  divided 
the  court  and  tlu-  country.  The  coniie\ion  betwe«;ii  Ene;- 
land  Bud  Nurmaadj  liad  commenced  forty  vean;  before  the 
accession  of  this  kuig  bv  the  marriage  of  )sllieln-d  ;  but  it 
became  very  intimate  after  the  accession  of  Edward,  who 
had  spent  in  Norni.indy  ail  hi^  life  since  hia  diildbood, 
vhoee  tastes  and  halms  bad  been  formed  in  that  country, 
and  ftU  whose  oldi^t  uersonal  friends  were  neoe^nly  Kot- 
turn.  In  ihet  £dwara  himself  when  lie  came  to  the  throne, 
was  much  more  a  Normaa  than  an  Englishman ;  and  be 
not  nnnntiirally  surrounded  himself  with  persons  belongiiia; 
to  tha  natiuii  whose  language  and  manners  and  mode  of  life 
were  those  with  which  he  had  been  .so  lung  familiar,  rather 
than  with  his  less  polished  feUow-i:uuutryiu«.'n.  Mm\y  Nor- 
mans came  over  to  England  as  soon  as  he  became  king, 
and  some  of  the  highest  proferments  in  the  kingdom  were 
bestoNved  U)>on  these  foreigners.  But  while  the  inclinations 
of  Edward  were  probably  from  the  first  with  the  Normans, 
he  was  to  a  great  e.xtont  in  tbe  hands  of  the  opposite,  or 
Eoriiah  party,  ffom  hia  oonneiion  with  Earl  uodwin.  ila 
head.  Beaid«t  the  influenee  whieh  he  derived  flrnn  havii^ 
liis  daughter  on  the  throne,  this  [lowerful  nobleman  held  in 
own  hands,  and  in  those  of  las  s.on-i,  the  government  of 
more  than  the  half  of  all  England.  The  eldest  of  these 
mn^  Sweyn,  very  early  in  the  reijz;n  of  Edfiard,  had  been 
obliged  to  tly  fVom  the  vengeance  of  the  law  for  the  daring 
crime  of  violating  the  person  of  an  abbess ;  but  after  some 
time  Edward  consented,  or  found  himself  obliged,  to  pardon 
him,  and  to  reatore  him  to  all  hia  eatotes  and  honouia.  It 
was  not  till  the  year  lofll  that  tbe  strength  English 
and  Norman  parties  waa  triad  in  anj  difeat  eneenntor;  but 
that  year,  on  occasion  of  a  broil  which  arose  out  of  the  visit 
to  England  of  Edward's  hrotlwr-in-law,  Eustact-.  count  of' 
Boulogne,  tbcir  long- accumulated  enmity  broke  forth  mto 


a  TudenteoUttMa.  Tbe  fliat  effect  was  the  banishment  of 
all  the  Gedwtn  fiuuBy,  and  tha  degnulation  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  queen.  At  thiii  crisis  William,  the  young  duke 
of  Normandy,  aflenvards  king  of  England,  came  over  with 
a  powerful  fleet,  and  prepared  to  render  Kdwurd  what  as- 
i>i!«tance  he  might  have  needed.  Tlie  following  suuuner 
however  w  itnessed  th«  complete  overthrow  of  all  that  bad 
been  thus  accomplished.  Godwin  and  iiis  i^on  Harold  forced 
their  woy  back  to  the  country  at  the  bead  of  armaments 
which  they  bad  prepared,  the  former  in  Flanden>  the  latter 
in  Ireland ;  a  negotiation  was  entered  into  vitb  the  UaA 
and  the  issue  «wl  that  the  earl  and  hia  pavl]r  vara  rtotafM 
to  greater  power  tt»n  ever ;  the  (|iiaan  was  n  aatoblislwil  in 
ber  mssesston.s  and  her  placOb  IHkd  the  NefttUtt  ««•  all 
expelled  from  the  kiugdum. 

Earl  Godwin  only  sunriTed  this  counter-revolution  a  few 
months:  he  died  suddenly  as  he  -wt  at  the  roval  table,  oti 
the  15th  April,  1003.  His  son  Harold,  however,  inherited 
hiii  po^essions  and  Im  power,  and  tbe  a-ncendaiicy  of  the 
famUy  under  its  new  bead  continued  as  great  ever  during 
the  remainder  of  the  Confesoor's  reign.  In  1053  a  dispute 
aro^u  between  Harold  and  tho  ri>'al  &mily  of  Leofric,  earl 
of  Lei«aater,  whieh  diatiubed  the  Ungdooi  Ar  aoarly  two 
yi«r».  Laollric  died  in  10A7 ;  bat  tte  Ibud  waa  eoauiraed 
bv  his  son  Alfgar,  who  called  in  to  his  oaaistonce  GrilTith  or 
Griffin,  king  of  the  Welsh.  This  drew  down  the  vengeftiice 
of  Harold  u}>on  that  prince  and  hi*  Kubjects ;  and  the  i.-^sue 
was.  that,  alter  some  fi(;hting,  Gritiin  consented  to  »wear 
fealty  to  Edward.  This  event  nt  assigned  by  the  S».\ori 
Clironicle  to  the  year  1056.  Tbe  war  with  the  Welsh 
w:is  renewed  in  1063;  Harold  hod  again  the  command, 
andproaecuted  hostilitiea  with  so  much  success,  that  king 
Griffin's  head  was  cut  off  by  his  own  subjects,  and  sent  by 
them  to  the  English  king  in  token  of  their  aubmiasion.  la 
1065  the  public  ttaaqmliity  was  fbr  a  abort  time  dvtuibei 
by  an  insumetion  of  the  Northumbrians;  but  this  waa 
quelled  without  bloodshed.  Edward  died  on  the  5th  of 
January,  lOilCi,  antl  wa.s  burietl  the  following  day  in  tho 
new  .^bbey  of  Westminster,  which  had  just  b«cn  flnii>hed 
and  eon.secralcd  with  great  pouii>  ..li;_>,it  i  > .  l  i  lure.  On 
tho  »anio  day  Earl  Harold  wtu»  solemnly  crownctl  kuig  of 
Eni<lanil.    [Euoar  Atiikli>«  ;  Harold  11.] 

England  undoubtedly  made  a  considerable  advance  in 
civilisation  during  the  reign  of  the  Confessor.  For  thia  it 
was  indebted  partly  to  tbe  intercoune  which  Edward's  ac- 
cession opened  with  Normandy  and  France,  but  perhaps  in 
a  still  greater  degree  to  tbe  fteedom  which  the  kingdom 
enjoyed  fhmi  those  fbreign  invasions  and  internal  ware 
which  had  distracted  it,  with  the  exception  of  soma  short 
interval.-)  of  tranquillity,  for  the  cheater  part  of  a  century 
jn  i  d;r  Ti  c  u 1 1 1  y  cvents,  US  we  have  seen,  which  di»- 
lurl;e<l  iJie  public  i>eacc  during  the  reign  of  Edward,  were 
onu  or  two  border  wars  and  hx^al  ln.^urrectiutl»,  none  of 
which  occasioned  any  general  duquiet,  or  lasted  for  any 
considerable  time.  This  period  accordingly  was  lone  tra- 
ditionally remembered  as  the  happiest  that  England  had 
known.  It  formed  in  the  national  imagination  the  bffigbt 
spot  between  the  time  «f  the  Daniah  rule  ea  tbe  ene  band* 
and  that  of  the  Normaa  on  the  other;  the  age  of  Bnglidi 
freedom  and  independence  which  succccdc<l  the  deliverance 
of  the  comitxy  from  the  one  foreign  coiujuest,  and  precedud 
its  subjection  to  tlie  other.  For  many  generations  after 
the  estaWisbmeut  of  the  Norniaii  iH)Wcr  m  the  island,  the 
constant  demand  of  the  great  body  of  the  i>cople  to  their 
rulers  was  for  the  restoration  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  Confessor.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  thia 
king  was  tbe  autlior  of  any  entirely  new  cone  of  laws,  ev 
even  that  he  made  any  material  adoitious  to  the  laws  that 
bad  been  in  force  belbre  hia  tiiae.  On  eooiing  to  the  tbione 
be  was  required  by  the  Witenagemote  to  promise  to  obserre 
the  laws  of  King  Canute,  which  seem  to  hnse  been  thea 
universally  held  to  he  tho  fairest  an<l  the  best  the  nation 
had  known.  Edward  took  an  oath  in  coiiforniiiy  wild  il  is 
demand  at  his  coronation.  No  laws  attributed  to  Edward 
remain  in  Saxon  ;  but  there  has  been  praaerved,  both  in 
Latin  and  in  Romance,  or  Komauic  French,  a  body  of  laws 
and  constitutions  winch  the  Conqueror  is  said  to  have 
granted  at  an  assembly  of  the  most  distinguished  of  hia 
English  subjects,  held  about  four  years  after  bis  seinna  ef 
the  erowiii  mid  thef  aie  dawribed  in  the  title  as  tbe  saaa 
whieh  his  predaeeaaor  and  eoosin.  King  Edvanl,  had 
before  oh.^rvcd.  The  French  text,  prtserrod  in  Ingulphus, 
has  genermlly  been  bald  lo  be  tbe  original ;  but  Sir  Fsancia 
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P.iIj;raro  has  stated  roasonis  which  throw  ronsidcrahlo  doultt 
upon  iliis  supposition.  IJntli  versii>ii3  are  given  in  the 
most  correct  form,  and  acoompaiuod  wah  a  learned  and 
valuablo  comracntarr,  in  the  l*roofH  and  lUu^irationH  ap- 

£mdcd  to  Sir  Francis  Pdgravc's  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 

Kdwatd  th»  CvaSomat  Lm  Uw  ciedit  cf  bdng  Um  first 
of  our  Mngs  who  touoibod  Ibr  tho  kiog**  evil.  Ho  was 

canonized  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  about  a  century  after 
his  death,  and  the  title  of  the  Confessor  was  first  Iie»towcd 
upni  liiiii  ill  tho  bull  of  canonizati  in.  It  may  al>u  he 
mcutioned,  liiat  tho  use  of  tho  Great  So:il  was  lirst  mti  >- 
dooed  in  this  reign. 

EDWARD  I.,  king  of  England,  suniamcd  Lonp;-shanks, 
trom  the  excessive  length  of  his  logit  VM  tbo  eldest  son  »t' 
King  Homy  bv  his  wife  Eleanor^  lecond  daughter  of 
Raymond,  oo«Ut  of  Piovence.  Ha  wu  born  at  Westtoiiuter, 
June  16, 1839.  In  1252  howasiiiVMted  by  hii&tlMr  wjilb 
the  duchy  of  Guienne ;  bnt  a  daina  botngf  «et  np  to  thii  ter- 

l  it  Jiy  by  Alplionso  X.,  Vn\K  of  Castilo,  wIid  protenili'il  that 
It  had  bofn  mudc  over  to  lus  ancL^^tiir  Alphon-o  ^'I1I.  by  his 
father-in-law,  Henry  II.,  it  was  .irianged  ihf  fi)llo\vinf;  yi-ar 
that  the  disiiute  ^hould  be  s4'ttU<l  by  the  mamiigeot  Prince 
EtJ'.varil  with  Eleanor,  the  sisi.-r  of  Alphouso,  who  thereupon 
rt»!tgned  wiiatever  nghl  he  had  to  the  duchy  to  hi.s  brother- 
in-law.  After  this,  by  letters  patent,  dated  February  14, 
ISMi  v«  find  the  lordship  of  Ireland,  and  by  others  dated 
Febniaiy  IS,  in  the  aaow  year,  all  the  provinces  which  had 
boen  seized  fVom  his  bther,  •Tobn.  by  the  king  of  France, 
granted  by  Henry  III.  to  bis  son  Prince  Edward.  (RjTncr,  I.) 

Edward  early  niaaifcstod  a  eharactcr  vi-ry  uuliki;  that  of 
his  weak  and  imprudent  father.  Wliilo  yet  only  entering 
npon  manhood,  we  fiml  hiia  taking  part  in  important  aflairs 
of  stale.  Thus  the  agrtemeul  wltich  UeniT  made  in  1256 
with  Pope  Alexander  IV.  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  which  the  pope  granted  to  Hcnty'a  Mcond  son 
Edmund,  wa.s  ratified  by  Prince  Edward  in  B  letter  tohia 
Holinesa*  atfll  pceaerred.  In  1868  he  iigned,  iloilg  with  his 
ftther,  the  aBreement  called  tiie  Previiioiit  or  Stttiites  of 
Oxford,  by  wliich  it  was  arranged  that  the  government  ot* 
the  country  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  twettty-four 
commissioners,  appoinied  by  the  barons;  and  two  years 
after,  when  Henry  violautly  broke  through  ihLi  enj^age- 
raent,  Edwanl  came  over  fruni  Gitienne,  where  ho  was 
resident,  and  publicly  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the 
king's  conduct.  For  the  next  two  or  tlirt  e  years  Edward 
nay  be  regarded  ns  placed  in  (nmosition  to  bis  £ul)er'«  go- 
vernment. In  l  'i(i2,  however,  Henty,  in  a  vkit  wUdi  ne 
paid  him  in  Guienne^  aneccoded  m  gaining  him  over  to  his 
aide,  end  flrooi  this  time  the  prince  became  ihe  king's  most 
effieient  supporter.  In  tbo  summer  of  1263,  the  onnrrel 
between  Henry  and  his  barons  came  to  a  contest  cf  arms, 
which  lasted,  with  some  brief  intermissions,  fur  <'o)ir  years. 
During  this  period  the  uulitary  oporsitums  on  the  kmcj's 
side  were  prinripally  conducted  by  Prince  Edward.  In 
the  beginning  ho  was  unfortunate,  having  boon  dnvon  first 
from  Bristol  and  then  from  Windsor,  and  having  been 
finally  deibated  and  taken  prisoner  with  his  father  at  the 
betOeof  Lewsa^fciightllay  14,  1264.  After  being  deUined 
howevwihontetiwemontfaphe  mads  his  eaeape  out  of 
the  haadi  ef  the  eetl  of  lawaeter;  end  on  ^  4th  August, 
1M6»  his  forces  ha^'ing  encountereid  those  of  tliat  nobleman 
■t  Evesham,  tho  result  was  that  Leicester  was  defeated 
and  lost  bi-i  life,  and  the  kinj;  was  restored  to  libertv. 
From  this  time  Edward  and  his  father  carried  everytbing; 
before  them  till  the  war  wxs  concluded,  in  July,  l'2r.7,  by  the  ' 
Kurrendor  of  the  last  of  tlie  insurgents,  who  had  taken  up  j 
their  position  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  I 

Soon  after  this,  at  a  parliament  held  at  Nottbamptoni 
Prince  Edward,  together  with  several  tMhlemen  and  ia 
gnat  number  of  ki^te,  idedged  themselves  to  proceed  to 
join  tltt  erusadeis  In  the  Holy  Land.  The  Prince  accord- 
ingly, having  first,  in  a  visit  to  Paris,  in  .\u<;ii>t,  12C9, 
made  his  arrangements  with  Si.  Louis.  !;ct  sad  from  Encf- 
land  to  join  that  kinj^  in  May,  the  year  lollowinp.  St.Loms 
died  on  his  way  to  Pakstiiie;  ami  Edward,  Iwviag  spent 
the  Winter  in  Sicily  waiting  for  bim,  did  not  arrive  at  the 
scene  ol  action  till  the  end  of  May,  1271.  Hero  he  per- 
formed several  valorous  exploits,  wh^ch  however  were  at- 
tended with  no  important  result.  fiUa  most  memorable 
adiventate  .wee  an  encounter  with  s  Smeen,  who  attempted 
te  easaasiiMte  him,  andadiom  ho  slew  on  the  spot,  but  not 
*   Ittweirod  in  tbo  arm  from  a  poisooe^ 


da?^;or,  from  the  effects  of  which  ho~i3  said  to  have  beeo 
di  lf.  ered  by  the  prinecss,  his  wife,  who  sucked  the  poison 
from  the  wound.  At  last,  liaving  concluded  a  ten  ycora* 
truco  with  the  Saiaeens,  lie  Ud't  Palestine  in  August,  1278, 
and  set  out  on  ids  roturn  to  England.  Uc  was  atMea»ine« 
on  his  way  home,  in  January,  1273,  when  he  heatd  ef  th9 
death  of  his  father  on  the  16th  of  November  weoedinig. 
Ho  proceeded  on  his  jenro^,  and  landed  with  nv  queen 
Lu  England  25th  July,  1274.  They  were  both  solemnly 
crowned  at  Westminster  on  the  19th  of  August  ibllowing. 
Tile  reiirn  ol'  Edward  I.,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
reckoned  not  {mm  the  day  of  his  corouation,  according  to 
the  jrrai  :;ee  observed  in  tho  cases  of  all  the  preceding  kinga 
.since  thu  Conquest,  but,  according  to  the  modern  practice, 
iVntn  the  day  on  which  tlie  throne  became  vacant,  or  at 
least  from  the  20th  of  November,  the  day  of  his  fatliar'e 
funeral,  immediatsly  aAer  which  the  clerical  and  lay  wMr 
Utf  who  waM  pment  in  Weatrainster  Abbey  on  the  oecer 
sion  had  sworn  fealty  to  the  new  king  at  the  high  altar  of 
that  rdiurch. 

Tlie  Cr»i  mililary  operatiotis  of  Edward's  reign  were*  di- 
rected against  tlie  Welsh,  whoee  prim-c  Llewellyn,  on  licini; 
summoned  to  do  horaasie,  had  cunleroplwitisly  refused. 
Llewellyn  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace  in  Nu\eniber,  12r7, 
aAer  a  single  campaign ;  but  lu  libl  be  again  ros  -  in  ar:o8» 
and  the  insunrcction  was  not  put  down  till  Llewellyn  lum- 
self  was  skin  at  Llanftir,  Uth  December,  1281^,  and  bit 
surviving  brother  Ptinee  David  was  taken  Tfisoner  soon 
after.  The  following  year  the  last-mentioned  prince  waa 
barbarously  put  to  doath  by  drawing,  ]iant,'ing,  and  quar- 
lerin).;,  and  Wales  was  finally  united  to  Eiit;lnud. 

Tho  conquest  of  Wales  was  fuHuwed  b}  the  attempt  to 
conquer  Scotland.  }{y  the  death  of  Ale.vnnder  III.,  in 
1285.  the  crown  of  that  country  iiad  fallen  lo  his  grand- 
daughter Margaret,  coiled  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  a  child 
only  three  years  old.  By  the  treaty  of  Brigham,  concluded 
in  July,  1290,  it  was  agreed  that  Margaret  should  bo 
married  to  Edward,  the  eldest  siunriving  son  of  the  English 
king ;  but  the  young  queen  died  in  one  of  the  Orkney 
Islands  on  her  voyage  from  Norway  in  September  of  tlw 
same  year.  Edward  made  the-lirst  open  declaration  ol  Ins 
designs  against  tlie  independence  of  f^cotland  at  a  e  -nfer- 
enco  held  at  Norham  on  the  Tweed  w  ith  the  clergy  and 
nobihty  of  that  kingdom  un  the  lutli  of  May,  1291.  Ten 
ditlurent  competitors  ibr  the  crown  had  ailvanccd  their 
claims ;  but  they  wsn  sfl  induced  to  acknowledge  Edwaitl 
for  their  lord  paiemoont  and  to  consent  to  receive  jn^- 
ment  from  him  on  the  matter  in  dispute.  His  deoslon 
wee  AnalfaFMOBOUnoed  in  favour  of  John  Balliol.  at  Berwick, 
OB  the  irtn  of  November.  1292;  on  the  next  day  Balliol 
swore  fealty  to  liiin  in  the  castle  of  Norham.  [Balliol.]  Ho 
was  crowned  at  Scone  under  a  commission  from  his  licgo 
lord  on  the  30tli  of  tho  same  month  ;  tmd  on  the  2(iih  of 
December  he  did  homage  to  Edward  for  his  crown  at  N-w- 
castle.  The  subject  king,  however,  was  soon  made  to  feel 
nil  tlie  humiliation  of  his  position;  and  the  discontent  of 
iiijs  couritrynien  equalling  his  own,  by  the  summer  of  J  294 
all  Soodand  waa inimen  umtReetion  aceiDat  the  euthari^ 
ef  Edward.  Heeawiine.  Bdward  had  beeome  involved  in 
a  war  with  the  French  king  Philip  IV.  The  first  act  of 
the  asaemblod  estates  of  Scotland  was  to  enter  into  a  Utsaty 
of  alliance  with  that  sovereign.  But  although  he  was  for- 
(hcr  embarrassed  at  this  inconvenient  moment  by  a  revolt 
of  tlie  Welsh,  Edward's  wonderful  energy  in  a  few  months 
recovered  for  him  all  that  be  had  lost.  In  the  spring  of 
12^6  he  laid  a  great  part  of  Scotland  waste  with  fire  and 
sword,  compelled  Balliol  to  resign  the  kingdom  into  hia 


apt  „ 
return  from  this  prnirrn-^  that  Edward,  as  he  passed  tbe 
cathedral  of  Scone  m  tho  beginning  of  August,  carried 
away  with  him  the  famous  slonc,  now  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  on  which  the  Scottish  kin^  had  been  accustomed 
to  be  crowned.  He  now  placed  the  government  r.f  Scot- 
land in  the  hands  of  officers  appointed  by  himself  and 
bearing  tho  titles  of  his  ministers.  But  by  tbo  mwHA  «f 
May  in  the  fi»Uowiqg  yaw  Soatlaad  wae  Baain  in  flaoMK 
Tho  leader  ef  4t»  fntnmetlen  now  was  tiie  eelebtatod  Wa- 
liam  Wallace.  He  and  his  coMntrvTnrn  had  boen  excited 
to  make  this  new  attempt  to  ellect  their  deliverance  fronj 
a  foreign  domiimtion,  partly  hvthc  severim  s  <  f  their  Eng- 
lish governors^  partly  by  the  droumatanees  in  which  Bd- 
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liBid  KM  «t  fhif  Hum  fnroitTva.  Tin  «xpeti*H  of  Ms  Seot- 

tish  aad  Fruuli  war';  h'v\  ptp^mt!  heavily  npnn  iho  re- 
sourcos  of  tbf  kiii'_'i]i>:ii ;  luid  wlicn  be  asked  f  jr  niori- 
iiioiK.-y,  Vioth  clertry  niui  Liity  ri  fiiscd  him  any  furtluT  ^•rnnt 
withijin  a  iL-dicss  grievance**  and  a  (unfirmation  of  the 
several  cjreat  national  charters.  Afi»  r  standing  out  for 
(omu  tirot\  he  was  obliged  to  comply  with  these  terms  : 
Magna  Charta  and  tlie  Charter  of  Forests  were  both  con- 
flrmed,  with  some  tddittoml  artielea»  in  a  pariiaausnt  hdd 
■t  Westminster  in  Oetober  cf  (hb  year. 

Meanwhile,  although  ho  had  got  disencumbered  for  the 
present  of  the  war  on  the  Continent,  by  the  conclusion  of 
m  truce  with  King  Philip,  the  rebollion  m  Srotlmid  li  td  al- 
r«tidy  gained  such  a  height  as  to  have  aliiM-i  \\  hi  lly  rlcarc*! 
lii.:\t  country  of  the  Eti^hsh  a'ltlioriliu-.    The  f  in  es  ut'  the 
gnvcrnnicnt  had  been  cumpk  icly  p«t  to  the  rout  by  Wallace 
at  th.^  battle  of  Stirling,  fought  im  the  llth  September,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  more  not  a  Scottish  fortress  remained  in 
Edward's  hands,  WiUaco  was  now  appointed  Governor  of 
Scotland,  in  the  luMM  of  Kins  ^^^^  (JBoUiol).  In  tbtt  state 
of  things  Edward,  about  fhe  middle  of  March  1298,  returned 
to  England  from  Fhindcrs  where  he  hud     enf  the  winter. 
Ho  immediately  prepared  to  raan  h  fm-  Scc  il.iiul.  Tlie  ^r>  at 
buttle  1,1'  p'alku-k  followed  on  the  2'Jiid  of  July,  hi  wh.ch 
Wulliiec  sustained  it  cumpletti  defvat.    But  ahhoiiirh  one 
consequeiK  e  of  this  event  was  tho  resignation  by  Wallace 
of  his  office  of  eovcmor,  it  was  not  followed  by  the  general 
Stthmtaaion  of  the  country.   Tho  next  five  yoara  were  spent 
in  a  sooceMton  of  indcoiaive  attempts  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Bngltih  king  to  regahl  pottesaibn  of  Scotland :  the  nili- 
taiy  iqwrations  being  fhxiuently  snspended  by  long  truces. 
At  length,  having  satisfleu  Iiis  barons  by  repeated  renewals 
of  the  charters,  ai;<I  liavlii^;  fmiiSly  relir\cd  himself  from  all 
interference  m  the  [  art  of  the  kire.;  of  Fraii<  (!  l>)  a  dtftai- 
tive  treaty  of  po.n  e  <  oni  luded  \uth  hitn  at  Amiens  on  the 
'iUlh  Mny,  13U3,  Kdward  once  mure  set  out  for  Scotland  at 
the  head  of  a  force  too  numerous  and  too  well  appointed  to 
be  resisted  by  anv  strength  thiit  cxhaust<.>d  country  could 
now  command.   The  result  was  again  its  tttu^iurary  con- 

Juest,  and  merciless  devastation  from  the  Tweed  to  the 
lurrav  Frith.  The  C^e  of  Stirlhlff  Was  the  last  ft>r- 
tresA  that  holdout;  it  did  not  surrender  till  the  20th  of 
July  in  the  following  year.  Eilward  meanwhile  had  win- 
teri'd  m  DuritiTiiiliiie ;  he  oidy  returned  to  Knj,'laiul  in 
titu«  to  ki'ep  Ins  Christmas  in  Lincoln.  \V;dl;M:«  fell  into 
his  haudi  in  a  few  months  afterwards,  and  was  hanged, 
drawn,  and  i]iiaricrcd  as  a  traitor,  at  SmitUficld  in  London, 
on  tho  23rd  August,  1305.  But  another  ebunpion  of  the 
Scottish  indcpendenoa  WW  not  long  in  appearing.  Robert 
Bmee,  Earl  of  Carriek,  whoso  gruidfbtber  had  been  the 
chief  competitor  for  the  crown  with  Balliol,  had  resided  for 
some  team  at  the  English  court ;  but  he  now,  in  the  bcgin- 
liirii:,'  of  Fihrn.iry,  1.306,  suddenly  made  his  e<(  ai>e  to  S<-in- 
laiid  :  anil  ni  a  few  weeks  tho  banner  of  revolt  agains!  the 
Enc!i-h  domniatian  mms  ;ipain  unfurled  in  thiit  eounlry, 
and  the  insurgent  people  gathered  around  this  new  leader. 
Bruce  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Scone  on  the  27th  March. 
On  receiving  this  news  Edward  immediately  pre;)nred  for  a 
new  expedition  to  Sootland;  and  sent  the  Earl  of  Tumbrokc 
ibrward  to  eneonnter  Bruce,  intending  to  ioUuw  himi>elfas 
soon  as  ho  had  completed  the  neeeesary  orranffements. 
The  army  of  Bruce  was  dispersed  at  Perth  on  the  10th 
June  by  Pembroke,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  that 
town  ;  auil  the  king  of  the  Knjts  heearue  for  a  tune  a  !;ouse- 
le*!*  fugitive.  But  the  great  eiietiiy  of  that  u:if irtuniite  j 
people  hud  now  reached  tiie  last  staj;e  of  his  de.^tru<  t.u-  j 
career.  Edward  got  no  farther  than  a  few  uules  beyond 
Carlisle  in  hi2«  last  journey  to  tho  north.  AAcr  spending 
the  winter  months  at  Lanereost*  where  he  was  detained  by 
a  severe  illness,  he  appears  to  have  arriTod  in  that  city  in 
the  beginning  of  March,  1307 ;  here  be  was  ^ain  taken 
ill,  but  his  eagerness  to  advance  continued  unabated :  ha%*- 
ing  sorueflhat  nxovcred  he  ;u;ain  .--ct  out,  althoUi;h  he  \va.s 
still  so  v.eak  anrl  siitfered  much  pain  llul  Lc  eould  ae- 
compltih  no  more  than  six  miles  in  four  days.  On  the  f'tli  of 
July  he  reached  the  village  of  Burgh-upon- Sands,  '  and  ne.\t 
day  expired,*  to  copy  the  words  of  Lord  Hailes, '  in  flight  of 
that  coimtry  which  he  had  devotud  to  destruction.'  On  his 
death-bed  he  is  said  to  have  enjoined  bis  ton  and  successor  to 

Sroeeoale  the  design  whieh  it  was  not  given  to  himself  to 
nish ;  aoeordtne  to  Frotssart,  he  made  him  swear  that  after 
the  hreuth  had  departed  fr-n;       r    -il  h>:-1v  he  wottld  eausc 

it  to  be  boiled  tit  a  eeuitkoa  lui  iun  litsiu  Xuii  oS,  auU  liiai  hn 


would  preserve  the  bones  to  carry  with  him  a^aitui  the 
S<"i)f-  often  as  they  should  rebel.  Tliis  oath,  however, 
if  it  wa^  taken,  was  not  kept.  The  corp-<e  of  Kintj  Edward 
was  interred  in  Wi  stnunster  Abln  y  on  tl;.'  -Jsth  .  f  October. 

Edward  I.  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  III.,  king  of  CaMilo  and  Leon,  bo 
had  four  sons:  John  and  Ilcnr)'.  who  both  died  iu  infancy 
while  (heir  father  was  in  the  Iloly  Land;  Alphonso,  born 
at  Maine  in  Gascony,  23rd  November,  1273,  who  died  at 
Wiitdsor.  4fli  August,  1285;  and  Edward,  who  succeeded 
him.  Ho  had  otsn  hvKUan  ir  niii-^  daughters:  Eleanor, 
bom  in  1266,  married  lu  llciuy  curl  of  Bar;  Joanna  of 
Acre,  bom  in  that  town  in  127'2,  married  first  to  Gilbert 
dc  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  and  secondly  to 
S;r  Ralph  Monthermer ;  Margaret,  born  1275,  married  ta 
John  duke  of  Bnib.int ;  Bea-ingcni,  born  iu  J27C;  Alice; 
Man,-,  born  22nd  April,  1279,  who  at  ton  years  of  a«c  took 
the  veil  in  the  monastery  of  Ambrcsbury ;  Elizabeth,  bom 
in  1281,  married  firsts  to  John  earl  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
secondly,  to  Humphrey  Bohun  earl  of  Hertford  and  Essex ; 
Beatrice;  and  Blanch.  Queen  Eleanor  died  28tb  Novem- 
ber, 1291,  at  Graiithatu,  or,  a^M  onlin^;  to  aiik'thrr  ai  couut,  at 
Hardeby,  in  Lin.  ..Inshire  :  her  was  brou;^hl  to  Wesl- 

inin.sti  r  .Aldiey  to  be  Uiterred,  and  er-jsseswere  afterwards 
erected  on  tbe  stncrsil  &|Kjts  where  U  reirted  on  the  Way, 
nani.l),  at  Lincoln,  Grantham,  Stamford,  Goddinqtoa, 
Northampton  (near  which  town  one  exists),  Sloncy  Strat- 
ford, Dunstable,  St.  Allans,  \V.iltiiani,  (where  the  cross,  a 
verv  beautiful  onoh  still  stand!»,  uid  has  been  late]|y  restored.) 
andCharing,  then  avillage  near  London,  but  now  the  centre 
of  the  metropolis,  under  tlie  name  of  Cliaring  Cross.  Ed- 
ward's second  wife  was  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
Philip  in.,  and  si  !er  of  Philip  IV.,  kings  of  France.  He 
wa-S  marrieil  tu  Ler  on  the  lOtli  of  Seiiteiuber,  1299,  she 
beiiii^  I  lien  in  her  eighteenth  year.  By  Queen  Matgaret  ho 
had  two  sons:  Tliuioas,  \mrn  nt  Brotlierlon  in  Yorkshire, 
Ist  June,  1300,  afterwards  (  n  it.  1  l  ail  ,1  Norfolk  and  carl 
marshal ;  and  Edtnuod,  boru  5lh  August,  laui,  aflerwunls 
created  carl  of  Kent;  and  one  daughter,  Eleanor,  bora  at 
Winchester,  Gth  Mav,  1306>  who  died  in  hcc  childhood. 
Queen  Margaret  died  in  1317. 

Tl:e  laiiiil  narrative  that  has  been  given  cf  the  act,  uf  los 
reign  suillcicntly  indicates  the  mam  con  titueiUa  ul  iho 
eharacter  of  this  king.  He  had  his  full  sli.>re  of  the  ability 
and  the  daring  of  the  vigorous  line  from  which  he  was 
sprung ;  a  line  that  (including  himself)  had  now  given  nine 
kings  to  England,  and  only  two  of  them  not  men  of  ex- 
traordinary force  of  character.  With  all  his  ambit lou 
and  stem  detemiiualion,  however,  Edwud  neither  loved 
bloodshed  for  itself,  nor  was  he  a  professed  or  systematio 
despiser  of  the  rules  of  right  and  justice.  It  is  probable 
that  iu  his  persevering  contest  with  the  Scots  he  believed 
that  he  was  only  enforcing  the  just  claims  of  his  erov.  n; 
and  his  Conduct,  therefore,  fti-ocious  and  viuiliclr.  i;  an  in 
many  respects  it  was,  may  be  vindieated  Irom  the  charge  of 
wont  of  principle,  if  tried  by  the  current  opinions  and  seiiii- 
mcnts  of  his  age.  Putting  aside  coiusiderations  of  morality, 
we  perccivo  in  him  au  ample  endowment  of  manv  of  the 
qualities  that  most  coU&UCe  tO  emiftonce — activity,  decision, 
foresight,  inllexibility,  perseverance,  military  skill,  pemoml 
couragu  and  power  orenduiance ;  and,  united  with  boldness 
in  conceiving  and  executing  his  des!;?^n<t,  threat  patience 
and  sagacity  in  preparing  and  managini;  lui  instrurocntin 
and  iieading  circuuistaneis  to  his  will.  Eiigaj^ed  as  lie  was 
during.'  the  f»rcater  pari  I'f  Ins  reij^n  in  »ar,  he  was  aut  ad- 
\anla14euusly  phued  tor  the  full  application  of  his  talents  to 
the  busmess  of  civU  government ;  out  Ids  reign  la  notwitlf 
standing  one  of  the  most  remarkable  iu  our  history,  for  the 

ftrogrcss  which  was  made  in  it  towards  the  settlement  of  the 
aws  and  tho  constitution.  On  this  account  Edward  I 
has  often  been  s^led  ithou^h,  as  is  obvious  to  any  one  v  ho 
knows  what  Justinian's  Icgislatioi  was,  not  with  any  pro- 
]>rety)  the  F.nirlish  Justinian;  and  Sir  Matihew  llalo 
ilJi\r.  iij  liv  ('tnmnon  Law  '\f  Kn^hind.  eliap.  7>  has 
remarkeil  that  mure  was  done  in  t!ie  llrst  ;Ln  teen  years  of 
his  reign  to  settle  and  establish  liio  di^tributivo  justice  of 
tho  kingdom  than  in  all  tho  next  four  cciiturios.  Black- 
stono  has  ennnicrnted  under  fifteen  beads  tlic  principal 
alterations  and  improvetnenta  wbidl  the  law  underwent  is 
the  re%n  of  Edward  I.:  we  can  enhr  here  notice  the  con- 
flrmation  and  final  establishment  of  tho  two  great  charters  r 

the  d.-ftr-'i'i.       Ill:  :■!,!:.:   r.f  the  b.iUlld,       f-;.h;s::i  if-!! 
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and  funetiona  both  of  the  supreme  an<l  the  inferior 
•oarta;  Um  abolition  of  the  ptmctice  of  iMuing  ruyai  man- 
drtat  at  piiTite  cauMs  ;  Hm  wteMialii— nt  af  >  repositor)- 
Ibr  Uie  pnUie  records  of  tbe  kiogdom,  *  ftw  nf  which.'  u 
Blaekatooe  remarlu.  '  are  antienter  than  the  reign  of  hii 
father,  and  those  were  by  him  collected  ;'  the  improvement 
of  the  law  and  proces*  for  the  recox-ery  of  debts  by  the 
Statute*  Merchant  and  Ek-git  [ElboitJ;  and  the  clieck 
imposed  on  the  eneroacbmentsof  the  church  by  the  passing 
of  several  statutes  of  mortmain.  The  object  of  the  statute 
De  Dooia  was  to  render  lands  which  wei«  the  aubject  of 
thia  partieular  finrm  of  grant  inalienabla,  lad  to  6r  to  put 
tNatnlota  Vfoa  tha  diipoMl  of  laodad  propcrtf.  which  how- 
•vwiMra aoon •vvidod.  FCommotf;  EtraTs.]  *Upon  the 
vhole.  we  may  observe,  concludes  Blackstone  after  Hale, 
*  that  the  very  st^hcroe  and  model  of  tbe  administration  of 
ooiuniOM  i  >ii  o  between  party  and  party  was  entirely 
fcettlerl  by  tins  kiiii;.*  The  forms  of  writ-s  by  'whioli  artions 
are  communced,  it  is  added,  were  perfertwl  in  this  reign. 
While  the  Engli-sli  law  s  were  fully  extended  to  Ireland  and 
Wales,  it  was  under  Edward  I ,  also,  that  the  foundations 
of  Um  oonatitatioa  of  the  kingdom  may  be  considered  to 
tHm  bean  laid  by  the  new  form  and  tbe  new  powera  which 
Wiro  thm  HnniMd  by  Uw  pattomeot.  Tbe  earlieat  writs 
^lat  Imto  bean  pmorvad  for  antmnonine  knighta,  eilizens. 
and  burgesses  to  parliament,  are,  as  is  well  known,  thos^'  that 
were  issued  by  Simon  (leMontfort.carl  of  Leicester,  the  leader 
of  the  barons,  in  rJt>|,in  thcnameof  kin'^  Henry  III.,  wlio  was 
then  a  prisoner  in  his  hands.  Whether  this  repre-«  ntation 
of  the  commons  w.is  then  first  introduced  or  not,  it  was  in 
tbo  course  of  the  succeeding  reign  that  it  first  became  regu- 
kr  and  influential.  The  division  of  the  legislature  into  two 
houaea,  in  other  words  the  institution  of  our  present  House 
of  Commons,  appears  to  be  clearly  traceable  to  tbe  time  of 
Edward  I.  It  waa  in  hia  tine  alao  that  the  praetiee  began 
lluily  to  take  root  of  tlw  Ida^  tofraining  from  arbitrary 
exactions  anrl  rominc;  tn  parliament  for  supplies,  and  that 
the  earliest  eflfective  examples  were  afTorded  of  the  grant  of 
supplie-.  1  r  (li  ii  i-'-embly  bcin(<  made  dependent  upon  the 
redress  t»t  gtitvuaees.  Edward  I.,  with  all  liis  military 
habits  and  genius,  had  at  len^;lli  the  good  schro  to  perceive 
that  the  time  was  come  for  abandoning  the  attempt  to 
eovern  by  the  prerogative  alone,  which  hail  been  clung  to 
Ey  all  his  pradeoesaors  from  tbe  conquest :  in  his  disputes 
with  the  barons  ho  never  allowed  matters  to  come  to  a  con* 
•artof  finoe^aahia  flUher  and  grandfiithar  had  dona;  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  hit  vtign,  although  note  than  onoe 
compelU><l  to  ^tol>  short  in  his  most  favourite  designs  by  the 
refusal  of  the  nutional  representatives  to  furnish  bim  with 
thenec>  -s  i:\  int-an*.  he  seems  to  h  ivi'  kept  to  the  sy.stem 
of  never  res^jiting  to  any  other  weapons  tiian  poliey  and 
managpment  to  ovorroino  the  opposition  with  which  ho  wan 
thus  thwarted.  It  was  in  tbe  last  year  but  one  of  this  reign 
that  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  tbe  famous  enactment 
aommonly  called  tbe  '  Statute  de  Tallagio  non  Concedendo,' 
hy  which  tbe  right  of  taxation  was  first  distinctly  aflinned 
to  roaide  in  the  parliament:  *no  tallage  or  aid,^  tha  flnt 
aihaptar  nina  (in  the  old  Sn^iih  tnntlatfon),  '  ahall  be 
levied  by  us  or  our  heirs  in  our  realm,  without  the  good  w  ill 
and  assent  of  Archbishops,  Bishopa,  KarU,  Barons.  Knights, 
Burgesses,  and  other  Freemen  of  the  land.'    The  same 

Srinciple  had  been  concedwi  ten  yoara  before  (by  the  2  jth 
Id  ward  I.,  c.  0),  but  not  in  such  e\[  li  ii  terms. 
The  trade  and  foreign  commerce  uf  England  appear  to 
have  advanced  considerably  during  tbe  reign  of  Edwanl  I. ; 
but  lather  owing  to  the  natural  urogrets  of  the  civiliaation 
of  thia  aountry  and  of  Europe,  tnan  from  any  enli^tened 
ttteMioB  wbidi  the  king  showed  to  theae  intaraalB.  He 
aaitna  to  have  been  principally  solieiteua  to  turn  the  in- 
creasing intercourse  of  the  country  with  foreign  pnrts  t  t 
bis  own  particular  profit  hy  the  increa.iie  of  the  customs.  A 
few  of  his  laws,  h()\\ev(s,  v. i  ru  I  <  i n  il  ' i  >  On/  tradint; 
community,  and  were  matlo  wuIj  ihiH  expu  j-s  object,  csi>e- 
cially  the  act  fi)r  the  bettor  rero\ery  of  debts,  commonly 
called  tbe  Statute  of  Merchants,  passed  at  Actun-Burtit>lt  in 
I '283;  and  the  extension  of  tbe  same  by  a  subsequci  '  n<  ' ; 
and  tbo  Elegit  above  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
lowered,  though  slightly,  the  real  vahla  of  tht  coin,  thorebv 
setting  the  fiiat  axanulaor  a  moat  pomlehMU  pmeaaa>  which 
waaaltarwardBearrladniaeliAntiwr.  He  eUo  cruelly  pillaged 
and  oppressed  the  Jcw4 ;  and  finallv,  in  1290,  expelled  the 
entire  body  of  tluit  people  from  England,  and  seized  all 
«hair  beuaea  and  ivnenMiits.  Belbia  thia  (in  IS7S>  a  lav 


had  bean  paased  prohibiting  the  Jem  ttm  tthfDf  mkRwt 
Aw  nanay  Mpain  of  death. 
The  noot  oiatiagnialied  nenea  in  liiatature  and  adenee 

that  belong  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  are  Duns  Scotus,  lus 
disciple  WUliam  Occam,  and  the  illustrious  Roger  Bacon. 
Among  the  historical  writers  or  chroniclers  who  flourished 
at  this  time,  may  he  mentioned  Tlioma*  Wikcs,  Nicolas 
Trivet,  Walter  de  Hcmminj;t'<nd,  and,  acronliiif,'  to  one  ac- 
count, Matthew  of  VVes(mnti>ter.  though  he  is  placed  by 
some  considerably  later.  Tbe  law  writers  of  this  n  iirn  :iire 
the  author  of  the  work  entitled  Fleta,  Bntion  <if  that  be 

[  not  a  corruption  of  Bracton),  Hen^hara.  aiul  Gilbert  do 
Tborutoii,  onirf  iuatiee  of  the  King'a  Bench,  the  author  of 
an  abridgment  wBiaeton,  which  baa  not  been  printed. 

EDWARD  II..  the  eldeak  turviving  son  of  Edward  I., 
was  born  at  Caernarvon  85th  April,  \'1S4,  and  became 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  by  the  death  of  his  elder 
brotlicr,  Alphonso,  a  few  months  after.  In  !2S9  he  was 
BfTianced  to  tlic  youncf  queen  of  Scotland,  wlio  died  the  fol- 
lowing year.  On  the  l»l  of  August,  1297,  bis  father,  before 
setting  out  fur  Flanders,  assembled  a  great  council  at 
London,  and  made  the  nobility  swear  fealty  to  the  prince, 
whom  he  then  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  his 
absence.  The  padiaaent  in  which  the  first  alatule  De 
Tallagio  non  eonocdendo  reoeivad  the  royal  asaent  waa 
held  at  Westminster  by  prince  Edward  a  few  montlis  .nfter 
his  father's  departure.  In  the  summer  of  1300  we  find  Inm 

i  accompanying  his  father  in  a  military  cxpi'diti on  to  Scot- 
land, and  hu  is  particularly  mentioned  as  leading  one  of  the 
divisions  of  tbe  army,  called  the  Shining  Battalion,  in  an 
encounter  with  the  Scottish  forces  on  tbo  banka  of  tbe  river 
Irvine.  As  he  grew  towards  manhood,  however*  be  ep- 
pears  to  hnve  iK'gun  to  form  those  vicious  asaociationa 
which  were  the  chief  source  of  the  calamities  of  his  life.  It 
is  recorded  by  Stow  and  Fah]ran  that  in  October  of  thia 
same  year  the  notoriom  I'lera  Gaveitim  waa  banished  by 
tbe  king  from  ahmit  the  rorson  of  prince  Edward.  \xho, 
through  bis  persua.sion,  had  been  guilty  of  several  omnigos 
against  the  bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  the  prince  himself  was 
ordered  ta  prison  for  stealing  the  bishop  s  deer.  Gavestou 
was  the  son  of  a  knight  of  Ga^icony,  and  is  admitted  to  haw 
been  distinguished  by  his  wit  and  accomplishments  as  well 
as  by  bis  persoiwl  advantages,  but  he  i:^  affirmed  to  haNc, 
as  tbe  prince's  minion,  carried  himaalf  to  man  of  aU  ranks 
with  unbearable  insolence.  In  139 1  Bihiard  waa  created 
ArinoeofWalaa  and  Earl  of  Chester.  He  was  again  in  Scot- 
land with  bia  (father  in  the  expedition  in  tbe  summer  of 
]303:  while  tbe  king  iir(M-ccdc<l  alont;  the  e^isl  coast,  tbe 
prince  marched  wi-stward,  and  the  latter  afterwards  win- 
tered in  Pertli,  while  his  father  remained  iii  Dniif.rm- 
line.  When  Edward  waM  preparing  fur  hts  last  Scottish 
expedition  after  the  insurrection  under  Robert  Bruce,  he 
knit^hted  hia  eldest  son  at  Westminster  on  the  morrow  of 
Whitsuntide^  1306 ;  after  which  the  prince  bestowed  tbe 
same  boaaur  on  three  hiudred  gantienken,  hia  intended 
companiona  in  anna.  He  waa  at  tbe  eaine  time  inveeted 
by  hia  ftther  with  tbo  duchy  of  Guienne.  The  royal  ban 
quet  that  was  given  en  tliis  occasion  is  celebrated  for  what 
IS  called  the  Vow  of  tljc  Swans,  an  oath  taken  by  ibc  king  to 
CJod  and  to  two  swans,  which  were  broufjht  in  and  ii«t  upon 
the  Ublc,  that  he  would  take  veti-eain  e  on  Robert  Bruce 
and  punish  the  treachery  of  the  Sruis.  The  prince  also 
vowed  that  he  would  not  remain  two  n.j^btsinthe  luune 

Elaoe  until  he  reached  Scolhind.  He  set  out  aeootdii^ly 
eforc  his  father,  and  as  soon  as  be  had  crossed  the  hordeni 
he  began  to  signalize  hia  naicb  by  auch  tuaparing  devae> 
tation  that  even  tbe  old  king  is  laia  to  have  reproved  liim 
for  bis  cruelty.  While  king  Edn-ard  was  at  Lamreost  in 
Febniarv,  1307,  be  found  it  necessary,  with  the  conM-ui  of 
the  parliament  there  a-.sf  nibled.  to  i«sue  an  order  bani-hu.j; 
Gaveston  for  ever  from  the  kingd.im,  as  a  corrupter  of  the 

frince.  It  is  doubtful,  notwith-laiulini^  the  stor\  told  by 
'rois«art  [Edward  I.]  if  the  nrincc  of  Wales  was  with  liis 
father  when  he  died  on  the  7th  of  July  following ;  but  ha 
was  at  any  rate  at  no  great  distanrc,  and  he  waa  if 
diately  recognized  as  king.  His  reign  appeara  to 
been  reekoned  fhim  the  day  IbUowing. 

The  new  king  obeyed  nit  fhtbei's  ii^unctions  to  pro- 
aeeute  tbe  war  with  SVntland,  by  proceeding  on  his  march 
into  that  comitry  as  far  as  Cunuuick.  in  Ayrshire.  Bui 
here  he  turn-'  l  i  rnul  witliont  havinj^  done  anything,  iind 
made  his  way  back  to  England.  Meanwhile  bia  whole 
to  have  been  occa]Hod  only  wilb  ana  «b|D«t». 
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the  advancement  of  the  favoiirile.  A  few  diit«»  will  best 
-shoMT  the  violence  of  hU  infatuation.  His  Ant  feoorded  aet 
of  tgvernment  was  to  conf»  r  upun  Gaveston,  now  recuUed 
to  England,  the  earMmi  of  Cornwall,  a  dignity  which  had 
hitherto  been  held  only  by  twiniMs  of  the  blooa.  and  had  a 
few  year*  beibre  nmrteH  to  the  crown  by  the  death,  without 
issue,  of  Edtnnnd  Planta<;enct,  the  late  kingV.  i-mtsin  :  the 
.  grant,  bestow  iny  nil  :he  lands  of  the  earldom  ;t3  wtli  as  the 
tli'^CJiit),  is  (lu.-il  ;i;  J  )tiiii)rii>^,  llii>  (iih  of  August,  13  07. 
All  nil  tl;o  -auiL-  liine  W^iUur  <!':  Luiigton,  bishop  of  Lich- 
firl'l.  win  was  1.  Ill  hi|;h  treasurtT,  nas  mi])riMincd  in  Wal- 
lingioid  ca.Htle,  as  having  been  the  pnncipal  promoter  of 
Caveston'si  hani-shmcnt.  In  Oetubor  the  new  earl  of  Corn- 
wall married  the  king's  niece.  Murgarat  de  Ciar^  the 
'daui^hicr  ul  his  sister,  Joanna,  oMinten  of  Glouoea(er«  H« 
was  ali^ii  made  guardian  durinff  ht»  miiiMity  to  her  brother. 


Upon  him  Edward  now  bestowed  another  daughter  uf  but 
sister,  the  countess  of  Gloucetteri  in  roarriag<>,  and  many 
laige  ])OSBcslons.  Another  armed  insurrection  of  tho 
barons  was  the  consequence  ;  and  in  July,  the 
Despem-ers,  futher  and  son,  were  both  bnn  i  tn  (!  b)  act  of 
parliament.  Before  the  end  of  the  same  year,  liowe\er,  they 
wiTf  ivciillnl  h\  rlio  kiuL,';  and  now  for  a  short  time  the 
fni  tuia-  i  t'  ihe  ejutesil  changeiL  The  earl  of  Lancaster  Vi  iis 
taki  n  ;inii  bchendod  at  Pontefract,  'J.ird  March,  ]:t'2  >  ;  nnd 
the  iveatenee  against  tho  UesiK-ncers  was  soon  after  formally 
revoked  by  parliammit.  About  twenty  of  the  leaders  of  tlie 
iuBurreclion  in  all  were  put  to  death;  but  the  «»ta(es  of 
many  more  were  forfeited;  and  most  of  the  immena* 
amount  of  plunder  thus  obtainud  by  the  crown  was  at  once 
bestowed  upon  the  younger  Spencer.  Edward  imaginint; 
that  he  haa  now  an  oiip  rruniiv  df  wlii^h  ho  miphi  take 


„  — „  ,  ^  .    —       .  o]i)i  iTunilv  <  „  ....J.  

the  younjj;  earl.   The  grant  of  several  other  lordships  fol-  I  advantage,  set  out  oucl  muro  lor  \hc  .  oiiquest  of  Sr  tland 
lowed  numeihately,  and  it  is  even  sai  l  tlial  t\u-  r>  <  !.!,•!«    hi  August,  13-22;  but  alter  ailvani  iii-j      far  a-  CuIp^s.  m 
profliirality  of  the  weak  kin?  went  the  Iciii^tli  uf  m  ikmir  I  Fife,  he  rclurneil  wiiluml  hiivisig  accomphsiied  anylhin 
over  all  hie  treasure  his  futher  had  colltH-teil  fir  the  S«-«if-  <  imiro  than  tin-  iU,!ru<  tion  of  a  few  religious  house.<*':  ani 
tish  war,  .^mouiitini;  to  nearly  a  hundred  ihu        '         '  "         ■       ^-     -  -  ... 

lo  the  objci-t  of  his  iii^niie  a'tarhi 
liim  guardian  of  ti>e  realm  while  ho 

January,  1308,  to  marry  Isabella,  tin-  daughter  of  the 
French  kiiiit,  Philip  V.,  to  whom  ho  had  been  aflianced 


idrcd  thousand  pounds,  .  on  the  3inh  of  March,  1323,  bo  concluded  another  truce 
inent.    Finally,  he  left  ,  with  the  Scots,  to  last  for  thirteen  years, 
set  out  f  ir  lk)uloipie  in  I     New  sfonns,  however,  M'ere  already  rising  nssiiiist  tho 


'e  t  he 


•  BtHCe  the  treaty  concluded  between  Philip  and  his 
lather  in  1299.  The  marriage  took  pliM  on  the  26th  of 
January,  and  on  the  25th  of  February  the  kini;  and  queen 
wrnre  crowned  at  Westminster. 

The  history  of  tho  kingdom  for  the  in  xl  luf  ^eurs  is 
merelv  tliat  ol  a  long  strufprle  between  the  kmjj  and  his 
tlis7ti>t((l  nobility  about  this  Gaveston.  The  bani.-,hment 
of  I  hi-  favourite  being  insisted  upon  I'v  a  tiirrnidable  league 
of  the  barons,  Edward  waa  obliged  to  give  iii ;  hut  iti>;tead  of 
being  ignominiously  sent  out  of  ihe  n  iniiy.  (iavc-toa  was 
lueiety  appointed  to  the  government  of  Ireland.  In  June 
Ilia  royal  master  aeeompauiod  hitu  as  fbr  as  Bristol  on  his 
way  to  that  country.  £t«i  from  this  honourable  exile, 
liowox-er.he  returned  in  October  following.  The  barons  im- 
Tnediately  attain  reiiHinsJratcr!,  and  in  March,  1310,  the  king 
found  himself  compelled  to  sign  a  commission  by  which  he 
resigned  tho  ^;  Acrnmcnt  of  the  kingdom  f  r  iht!  iii- 
nuing  year  mtu  the  hands  of  a  committee  api>oiiUed  by 
tlie  parliament.  A  sentence  of  bauislmient  was  soon  after 
pa'^std  upon  Gaveston.  and  he  retired  to  France ;  but  by 
the  close  of  the  year  1311  we  find  him  a^in  in  Englantf. 
The  earl  of  Laneaater,  the  king's  oouain.  now  placed  him- 
self at  the  bead  of  the  malcoontentB :  finding  petitions  and 
nMuonstrnnces  unattended  to, ho  nnd  bis  assooiateaat  length 


already  rising 

ut)hai)i)y  kiiii,'.  Charles  IV.,  called  the  Fair,  the'youngest 
brotliet  of  £dwnid's  queen,  had  reeently  succei-dcd  to  the 
Prendi  throne,  and  had  begun  his  rcii^n  by  quarrelling  on 
some  pretence  with  his  brother-in-law,  and  seizingGuienne 
and  Edward's  other  territories  in  France.  Afier  some 
other  attempts  at  luiviiiaiiun,  ii  ua-.  icsolved  that  queen 
Isabella  should  lu  isi  If  t^o  i^s  r  to  trance  lo  endeavour  to 
hriu^'  ;i1iLiut  an  atiaii>:i-uii  iit.  The  nueen  had  been  already 
'  excited  against  the  Despeuccrs;  slio  iiad  long  probably 
I  despised  a  husband  who  was  the  object  of  ^ueh  general 
contempt,  and  who  besides  openly  preferred  his  mala 
favourites  to  her  socivty.  At  the  I'rench  COUrt  she  Ibuttd 
colleeted  many  English  noblea  and  other  peisons  of  dislino* 
tion,  whom  their  diseatisfhetion  with  the  state  of  aflainu  or 
the  enmity  of  the  Despeneers,  had  drivcu  fj  .m  iln  'r 
country.  All  these  cirennistances  considered,  it  u  easy  to 
uiiili'r.«tund  how  via-  iiiij^lu  naturally  become  the  centre  and 
li!  ad  uf  ;i  coiiibinutioii  Ibruied  by  the  disiMHifentt-d  exiles 
amont,'  whom  iho  was  thrown,  and  their  cmuh-moiis  sIiM  in 
England,  for  tho  professed  object  of  comjK'lhng  her  hu.-<bnnd 
to  change  his  system  of  government  and  of  removing  the 
pernicious  power  that  stood  between  the  nation  and  the 
throne.  Among  the  fonmoat  flgures  of  the  association 
with  which  she  thus  becanw  suRounded  was  the  younf 
Roger  de  If OTtimer,  a  powerAd  bairni,  who  had  made  Ins 
e>icape  from  England  after  having  been  rondernned,  for 


openly  rose  in  arms:  Gaveston  was  besieged  in  Scarborough  i  taking  part  in  the  fonnor  confederacy  again.Ht  the  Despcn- 


ca.stle,  and  haviti^  lu'i'ti  foirerl  ti>  surnMnlcr.  liis  career  was 
ended  by  his  sunmiarv  t-M  rviiioii  at  AVurv.ick  on  the  19th 
of  .Iiii;c,  f!l  .'.  llaMiig  thii>  attainfil  their  main  object, 
tiur  insurgent  barons  made  their  submission  to  tho  kinff, 
and  a  peace  was  finally  ooneitt4ed  between  the  patties  in 
December. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  Robert  Bruce, 
left  unmolested  in  Scotland,  had  not  only  nearly  recover^ 
every  place  of  ttrengtk  in  that  wmtry,  but  had  been 

accustomed  to  make  an  annual  plundenng  inroad  across 
the  borders.  It  was  now  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
the  cessation  of  domestic  dissenNl  jii-  to  i  ffeet  the  re-eon- 
quest  of  the  northern  kingdom  :  and  m  .h;iu',  1314,  Edward 

Kot  :iiit  for  that  \nirj)usL'  at  tht-  lii.-afl  uf  the  ;iii>~t  MuriuTous 
army  that  had  ever  been  raised  io  England.  Tho  issue  of 
this  expedition  waf  the  signal  di  ft-at  sustained  at  the  battle 
of  Hannockburn,  fought  the  24th  of  June,  at  which  the  inajr- 


cers,  to  imiin-oiiiiii  nt  for  lifi'.  There  is  no  doulji  that  the 
connexion  Wtueea  i^ueeu  Isabella  and  Mortiiucr  bceume 
eventually  a  criminal  one.  The  plot  against  the  king  was 
begtin  by  the  conspirators  contriving  to  get  the  hMr-appS' 
ix'ul.  Prince  Edward,  into  their  power.  It  was  arranged 
that  King  Charles  should  n'^torc  Guienne  upon  receiving 
from  the  prince  the  homuj^i'  which  his  father  had  rcfusea 
to  render.  On  this  Prince  Edward,  now  in  his  thirteenth 
year,  was  lent  over  to  Franee  to  his  mother.  The  first  use 
Isaliella  made  uf  this  important  aiquLsilion  was  to  afllaru-e 
the  boy  to  Philippa,  the  daughter  of  the  carl  of  Huinault, 
who  in  return  atricci'  to  a^-ist  her  ami  the  <  oiif'udorali  s 
with  troops  and  money,  'l  lurs  sujiiiortnl,  she  set  sail  fram 
Di.rt  W  ith  a  fori'c  of  '.iOiiH  uii'ii,  unoi-r  the  command  of  the 
oarl's  liroilier,  and  landed  at  Orwell  ui  Suffolk,  the  22nd  of 
September,  1325.  She  was  ininie  li  ilely  joined  by  all  the 
most  distinguished  persons  in  the  kingdom,  including  ereil 
the  earl  of  Kent,  the  king's  own  brother.  Edwanl,  deserted 


nificent  host  of  the  English  king  was  completely  scattered,  ,    ,  

he  himself  narrowly  escaping  captivity.  Aner  this  the  few  i  by  all  except  the  two  Deapenccrs  and  a  £)w  of  their 
remaining  fortresses  in  Scotland  that  were  stfll  held  by  |  tares,  left  London,  and  took  refuge  at  lint  in  Bristol;  he 

Englt.<^h  garrisons  speedily  fell  into  tho  hand^  of  Bruce ;  J  then  embarked  for  Ireland,  or,  as  another  account  says, 


the  predatory  and  devastating  incursions  uf  the  Scuts  into 
j'n^land  were  retmued  wr.h  more  audacity  than  ever;  and 
Hruee  and  his  brothur  Eilwanl  even  loa  le  a  desctMit  vipoji 
Irelaii'l.  and  fjr  mjuii'  time  coiitesli'il  the  donniiiou  of  liiat 
island  with  its  English  masters.  At  length,  in  September, 
1319,  a  truce  for  two  years  with  the  Scots  was  arranged 
with  difficulty.  Nor  was  it  long  observed  by  the  party 
most  intorsiled  in  breaking  it.  Tlie  Scots  eiuily  found 
pretences  on  which  to  renew  their  attacks,  and  Edward's 
efforts  to  eheek  them  proved  as  impotent  as  before 

Mounwliile.  a  new  favourite  began  to  engross  him,  Hugh 
.e  Des)>encer,  the  sou  of  a  uobleiaan  of  the  same  name. 
P.  C,  Now  i97. 


with  the  design  of  makinj»  for  tho  small  isle  of  Lundy,  at 
the  niuuih  of  the  Bristol  Lhaiitiel ;  but  being  driven  Imek 
Uy  eyutrary  vvunb,  he  landed  again  m  Wales,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  Neath  A'.jI'lv,  in  Glauiorzanshirc.  Mcan- 
Mhile,  the  queen's  forces  attacked  the  castle  of  Hn-itol, 
where  tho  elder  Daspenoer,  styled  eail  of  Wincbcsu-r,  h  id 
been  left  governor  by  the  king.  When  the  siege  had 
lasted  only  a  few  days,  the  garrison  rose  in  mnlioy  and 
delivered  up  the  old  man.  He  was  ninety  yenra  of  ag»; 
but  his  grey  hairs  did  not  save  him ;  he  woa  inimediat«1y 
executed  wiih  every  circumstance  of  barbamus  insult  Iht; 
ingeauity  ol  his  cupluis  could  devise.   The  next  day  ('.'.6th 
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Oot.iJH  T  t  !h«  prolales  and  barons  in  tlio  qvaen'a  camp  de- 
olaiiNl  I'riiice  Rdward  guardian  of  iho  kmRtlom.  Tho  king 
VBs  (Us Dvurt^  in  hi»  place  of  concealment  about  thrco 
mekB  after*  and  was  conduclod  in  cuBto^  fint  to  the  castle 
of  MotmHHitb.  and  tlMo  to  that  of  Kanilworth.  The 
youngor  Despenner  was  aUo  talMili;  Iw  wa«  l»Dg«d  and 
^uiuiurwl  at  Hereford  on  the  44th  of  Novwnbor,  TbB 
parliament  rssoriVjIciI  on  tho  Ut  of  January,  1327;  and 
after  going  thro.i-ii  some  forms  of  negotiation  with  the 
imprisoned  kiiiL',  it  was  resolved,  on  tho  'i'lih  ot  that 
moolh,  that  tiie  crown  should  bo  taken  from  hiiu  aud  con- 
fmeU  upon  hi*  son  Prince  Edward.  A  deputation  an- 
nounced tbift  resolution  to  the  depoi>e<l  monarch.  He  ro 
mained  for  some  month*  longer  at  Kenilworth:  he  was 
then  transforred  succe-?  lively  to  Gorfo.  Biiatol,  and  Berkolflj 
Castles.  At  lcnj;th,  when  it  waa  found  that  mere  iiualt 
would  not  kill  hitn,  he  was  *  ">  the  night  of  the  20th  of 
SeptcmlMT.  murdercxl  in  tlit^  hi >t mentioned  place  by  bis 
keepcD<  S  r  TlK  in  is  (iiiurn  iy  uml  Sir  John  Maltravers, 
who  with  detestable  brutality  thrust  a  red-hot  iron  into  his 
boweb  through  a  pipe,  thus  contriving  to  destroy  him  w^ili- 
OUtkn\ing  any  external  marks  of  thotr  atmcious  operation. 

Edward  II.  left  by  his  Queen,  Isabella  of  France,  two 
sons,  Edward,  who  succeeded  biin»  and  John,  born  at 
Elthain  15th  Aut^st,  1316,  orcatM  eail  irf  OorawaU. 
in  l.li7,  wh  )  ili<  l  nt  Perth  in  October,  133ri;  and  two 
daughters,  Joamia.  iuarrie<l  IJth  July.  l.liS.  to  Prince 
David,  eldest  son  of  Robert  Bruce.  allcrwarK  Km-  Divulll. 
of  Scotland,  and  Elcanir,  who  became  the  w  Uc  ul  R.  unii.i!<l 
Con  tit  of  Guelders. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  in  motlem  times  to  dis- 
|luto  tlio  justice  of  the  character  which  has  been  generally 
gmai  of  '-I"'*  king,  and  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  civil  dis- 
tiactions  which  rendorod  his  reign  m  unhappv  and  so  igno- 
minious a  one,  rather  upon  histurbtdent  nobtUtj  than  him- 
self. Hume,  whose  irooii  nature  and  indolent  f^nerovity  of 
feeling  inclined  him  in  tiiis  a*  vA\  as  in  nther  rasos  lo  sidt- 
with  the  unsuccessful  ]i:',nv,  liis  r\i):>.-t  loini.fr  nimiL- 

him  also  conslilution:illy  iivcrsr  in  that  h  vdU  :i-:iinst  osia- 
blisbed  autliocity  and  those  otliL-r  irrt'irular  proceiiduiga  with 
which  the  barons  are  chmi|;eal'l '  lu  their  contest  with  E<1- 
ward  II,,  has  written  the  history  of  the  reign  with  a  studied 
endoBToiir  to  put  the  former  in  the  vnmg  thmughiout,  and 
to  represent  Edward  aa  the  victim,  not  of  hta  own  weak- 
nesses and  vices,  but  rather  of  the  baTbarism  of  the  age. 
The  fai  ls,  iiou.  •,  11,  i  n  which  tlio  common  verdict  rests 
cannot  h  thus  i  im  d  away.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
amonn  ll.c  iiiMir  v,  hu  li  t  xriii  il  and  sustained  the  several 
confederacii-s  4ij;;uiisl  tlie  kini;.  uiul  in  the  conduct  of  toiiu- 
of  those  who  took  the  leail  in  iIk  ih.  there  was  vi  iit  nr^'  nixl 
want  of  principle  enough ;  it  is  of  the  nature  of  thiti;js  that 
the  ba~cr  p]i»>i(tns  should  mix  themselves  up  and  even  act 
an  important  part  in  all  such  eontlicts,  however  righteous 
in  their  origin  and  i;encral  object ;  but  nothing  that  can  bo 
alleged  on  this  hea^  can  affect  the  queetionof  Edmud'a 
tinfftneM  to  wear  the  crown.  That  question  must  be  ««n- 

sidered  as  scttlerl,  ifr.ot  liv  (liu  cDiir-o  of  outrii^^-  against 
Jill  decency  maiurestefl  hy  his  c  luiliict  in  the  niau-  r  of 
(JiNi-^Inn,  rrrlaiuly  \)\  his  n-hip^t'  inin  tlu>  ^amc  fal-il  f.iluily 
a  t«!w  vears  atUT,  vvlieii  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  uni 
favourite  Dcspencer.  Hume  has  spoken  of  the  acts  of  in  il- 
administration  objected  lo  the  king  and  his  minions  as  '  of  a 
nature  more  proper  to  cxdte  twurt-bumiogs  in  a  ball  or  as- 
iemUv  than  eemmotions  in  a  great  kingdom.'  The  ad- 
mitted ftet  of  the  univeiwl  indignation  wwda  die  acts  in 
question  did  esGita  if  •  lufficient  Bii8«er  to  thia  atatement 
of  the  case. 

To  the  reign  of  Edwnrd  TT.  1u  lon;,'s  the  itii'ni  'niWo  rvont 
of  the  suppression  in  F^n!;l;irifl,  as  ui  (lie  oiiier  coimtiiL.-.  uf 
Europe,  of  the  >rn'at  orriur  of  tliL'  Knik;lits-'I"eiTii'lars.  Tlieir 
property  was  seized  all  ovor  Ku^iand  in  I3uh  ;  but  the  sup- 

1)ression  of  the  order  in  this  country  was  not  accompanied 
ly  any  of  that  cruel  treatment  of  the  persons  of  the  mem- 
hers  which  they  experienced  in  France.  In  1324  the  lands 
which  bad  belonged  to  the  Tem^ais  were  beatoved  upon 
the  order  of  St  John  of  Jeruwlem. 

The  most  importimt  legal  innovation  of  this  r.  i^n  was 
that  made  by  the  statuto  of  sheriffs  (9  Edward  II.,  st.  2>, 
hv  which  the  right  <A'  ap(ioiniiijg  those  olllcers  was  taken 
IV. an  the  people  and  conmiiitod  fo  the  chancellor,  tho  trea- 
aiid  tlio  judyf^.    SL\t_'ral  of  ihf  royal  prcnii^ut ;\ u- 


TIjc  statutes  dowTJ  lo  the  end  of  tho  rei?rt  of  Edward  IL 
arc  commonly  distinguished  as  thp  '  Vetera  Statuta.  * 
Pleading  now  began  to  assume  a  scientific  form.  The  series 
of  y(  '.r  l>r.oks,  or  report*  by  authority  of  adjudged  coses,  is 
nearly  w  rdcL  from  the  cunimenoeilMnt  of  this  reign. 
The  only  Uw  treatise  biiktnKuag,  mt  nmpoeed  to  belong 
to  the  mgn  of  Bdward  II  is  Home'k  Smvtr  det  Autices. 

The  circumstan'  I  S  of  the  roigii  were  as  little  favourable 
to  literature  as  to  ccmnm  ri  i-  and  the  arts.  Warton  observes 
that  though  much  pot  tiy  now  bo:;an  to  be  written,  hi-  has 
found  only  one  Englisli  poet  of  the  period  whose  juuic  has 
descended  to  poftcnty;  Adam  Da\y  or  Davie,  the  author 
of  various  poi^'ms  of  a  religious  cast,  which  have  never  been 

Cintcd.  AmoniT  these,  however,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  the 
ng  work  entitled  *  Tho  Life  of  Alexander,'  which  is  erro- 
neously attributed  to  him  by  Warton.  but  wbicb  has  since 
been  conclusively  shown  not  to  be  his.  It  is printed  Ar  the 
first  time  hi  Weber's  Metrical  Romances.  There  is  still 
extant  a  ^llril^,^^  Latin  ji  lein  on  llii.-  liLitilc  of  Bannoc'^hrn;, 
wriMi-n  in  rhyniiii;:  ln-xamrlci s  h\  Baston,  u  Cjj- 

nu'h'c  fr;  ir,  \\  h'Tii  K'lwarrl  l  iiriit  d  along  with  It im  to  cele- 
brate liiH  Hnticiputed  victory,  but  who,  being  taken  prisoner, 
was  compelled  by  the  Scotch  to  sing  the  defeat  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  this  jingling  effusion.  Bale  speaks  of  this  Baston 
as  a  writer  of  t  nigedies  and  comedies,  some  of  which  appear 
to  ham  been  Engliah ;  but  none  of  them  an  wm  known  to 
exist 

ED'n\\nn  in.,  kin-  r,f  Englaird,  the  rldr-t  son  of  Ed- 
wani  II.  and  IsubtlU  of  France,  v,      boiu  at  Windsor 
(  .vlittM'e  ho  look  his  surname),  13th  November,  1312.  In 
the  first  negotiations  with  the  court  of  France  after  tho 
breakin:;  out  of  the  quarrel  about  Guienne  in  I31i,  a  pro- 
posal seems  to  have  heen  made  by  the  French  king,  Charles 
IV.,  for  a  marriage  biMwecn  a  ilanghter  of  his  uncle,  the 
count  dc  Valoist  and  the  young  prince  of  Wales,  as  Edward 
was  styled ;  but  it  was  «»Ity  received  by  the  kli^;  of  Bnc- 
l.ind,  and  ended  in  nothing.    In  September  of  the  year  fol- 
low nv„'  Prince  Edwtird  proceeded  lo  Paris,  where  his  mother 
n>i\v  v.,is.  ami  rlid  hvmasre  to  liis  luifli-,  kiir4  Cm  ii!i->,  for  tho 
dui'hy  <if  fiiiii-niiL'  and  the  earlh'tii  of  I'lnitiin-u.  vhich  his 
father  had  pri'vion-ly  ri'si'^m-d  t  i  liini.    Ho  was  induced  by 
his  mother  to  remain  with  her  at  tho  French  court,  not- 
withstanding the  roost  pressing  letters  from  his  father 
(Kymer*  It.),  begging,  and  commanding  ban  to  return. 
Meanwhile  Isabelta,  having  previously  solicited  from  thft 
pope  a  dispensation  (which  however  she  did  not  obtain)  to 
permit  her  to  marry  her  son  without  his  father's  Icnowledge, 
liad  air.iliijed  a  ronijiart  with  William  carl  uf  Ilaiiuiult.  by 
which  thi'  i)rini  c  «a3  atliaiuH'd  to  PhiUjipa,  the  second  of 
the  earl's  (oar  d  iiinlitcrs.    F.dward  was  soon  after  carried 
by  his  mother  to  Valenciennes,  the  residence  of  the  carl  of 
Hainault,  where  he  met  Philippa,  and,  it  is  said,  fell  ar- 
dently in  love  with  her.   He  lauded  with  his  mother  in 
England  in  September,  1326}  was  declared  guardian  or 
re^nt  of  the  kingilom  about  a  month  after ;  and  waa  pro- 
claimed kini^on  tnedemeitimi  of  hie  fktfier,  SSth  Januair, 
I  r27.  [Euw  vRoII.]  He  was  crowned  at  WeatmuiBtec  the 

lolliiwin:;  day. 

Till?  iviTMniL-n't  of  tlu'  kini;d-)m  during  the  king's  mi- 
nority was  placed  by  the  parlniiiient  in  tlic  hands  of  a  re- 
^;t  ncy,  consisting  of  twelve  noblemen  and  bishops,  with 
Henry  earl  of  Lancaster  (the  brother  of  Thomas,  executed 
in  the  preceding  reign)  at  their  head.  I'he  <jueen  however 
and  Mortimer  (now  created  carl  of  March)  from  the  fliat 
assumed  the  chief  nanagement  of  alRdrsi  and  soon  idoim»< 
policed  all  power.  They  must  be  considered  as  having  been 
the  real  authors  of  the  murder  of  the  deposed  king.  Their 
authority  seemed  for  the  raoiuoni  to  hi'  ra;h<'r  sireuirth.  nod 
than  otherwise  by  the  failure  of  a  toiite  li  ra<  y  iLiuiL-d 
among  tho  ti"l  ilii)  to  ofTwt  their  overthrow  in  tlie  v. mt.  r 
of  13  J8-9.  In  M.irch.  I  3-".I,  signal  proof  was  ^nen  of  their 
determination  and  daring  in  the  maintenacK  o  of  their  posi- 
tion, by  the  fate  of  the  king's  uncle,  the  car!  of  Kent,  who 
having  become  involTed  in  what  was  construed  to  be  a  plot 


against  the  eovoiiiment,  was  put  to  death  on  that  ebaige;. 
Meanwhile  the  king,  young  as  he  was,  and  althonjth 

thus  t'vludrd  from  tiio  i,m  vcr  nine  nt,  had  not  pasv  d  h:s 
tiiiu;  in  inactivity.  Ilowa^  married  to  Philippa  of  H.in,.u.lt, 
24thJonuar\,  I.i  JS.     A  few  montlis  aftor  ins  ai  re--,  o: 
had  mandiod  at  tho  hi-ud  of  a  niUiioi-oas  army  a^ain>I  the 
I  Scotch,  who  had  aL,'ain  nuadcd  and  ravaged  tlie  Ki-riliem 


relatiag  priucipaUv  to  tnnuros,  were  also  detlned  by  the  1  counties;  but  they'daded  all  his  attempts  to  come  up  with 
■taloto«ntiiM<n«GpliTBlU|i»*<ir  EdwudEUst.  lxltheiB.«w~  " 


,  MM aAwneuiipe^a  of  three  week*  lUa 
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eivh-i]  la  nuthing.  Sc<on  aficr  this  a  trc;ity  of  praoe  was 
«oucluik<l  Ix'lween  the  Iwo  kiiigiloius,  on  the  hasi>  of  tlic 
rccogna.jn  of  the  ccmplcle  inilejjemlL'nce  nf  Scotlaii'1. 
ThU  iiiiportaiit  treaty  vras  sigtieil  at  Edmbureli.  tbo  17th  ot 
Much,  1328,  and  confirmed  in  a  parliament  held  at  North- 
amptoa  oa  the  4th  of  May  following.  One  of  the  artieles 
wan*  that  a  narriaga  ihoiila  take  place  between  prince  David, 
the  only  son  of  the  king  ni  Bootland.  and  the  sister  of  the 
king  of  England,  the  princess  Joanna;  and,  althou?h  the 
TiriiK-  ivas  only  in  her  scventli,  arul  the  brirlcproom  in  lin 
f'l!', li  \e;u',  the  iii!irriai;c  was  n-lclirated  nccoriliiigly  at  Ber- 
wick (III  the  liili  (.t'.Iuly.  The  illu!*lrii>iis  Hruri!  ju-t  lived 
to  see  i his  truly  eptc  cnti>unmiaUon  of  his  heroic  labours. 
Hu  was  able  to  receive  the  yuuthful  pair  on  their  arrival  at 
Ediuborgh  af^er  the  nuptials ;  but  he  was  now  worn  out  by 
a  lUaeaM  which  had  for  some  time  preyed  upon  him,  and 
he  returned  immediately  to  his  country'seot  at  CSndroMt 
where  he  expired  on  the  7th  of  June,  13-29. 

Thy  t-etlleiiifiit  iT  the  dispute  between  the  two  countries 
which  tluis  soeiuod  lo  bo  effected,  proved  of  very  sliort  du- 
ration. In  :»  tew  months  a  (■oi\J  iirrenrc'  of  important  event-; 
altogether  ciiaiigtfd  both  the  domeiiic  couditiun  and  the  ex- 
ternal reiations  of  England.  In  the  close  of  the  year  1.330, 
Edward  at  length  determined  to  make  a  bold  vBoit  to  throw 
off  tlie  government  of  Mortimer.  The  nMMniy  anange- 
mentahanDg  bean  made,  the  earl  and  the  quaen^motlMr  were 
■dsed  in  Out  eaitle  of  Nottingham  on  tlie  19th  of  October ; 
the  execution  of  Mortimer  followed  at  London  on  the  29th 
of  November;  many  of  his  adherents  were  also  put  to 
de.ith;  I^ahella  \\as  placed  in  cfinliiiemcnt  in  her  hi>ii-e  at 
Riiiiiga  (wbcra  the  was  detinr.ed  fur  the  remainmg  twenlv  ■ 
Novrii  years  of  her  life) ;  and  the  king  look  the  government 
into  his  own  hands.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year 
Edward  seems  to  have  formed  tho  design  of  resuming  tlie 
grand  jjrojcct  of  his  father  and  his  grondfulher — the  con- 
(]uest  of  Scotland.  For  this  design  he  found  an  instrument 
in  Edward  BalliaL  tiM  aon  of  the  late  king  John,  who,  in 
April,  I33S.  landed  with  a  small  foree  at  Kinghorn,  in  Fife, 
and  succeeded  so  far.  in  llic  disorganized  stnto  of  the  S'  ot- 
tish  kingdom  under  tlie  ineompetent  regency  of  tho  esrl  <if 
Mar,  and  by  tin.-  snililenne-s  and  unexpeetL'iner'S  ef  his 
attack,  as  to  get  himself  crowned  at  Scone  on  the  24fh 
of  September.  Edward,  on  this  immediately  came  to 
York;  and  on  tho  23rd  of  November  Bnlliol  met  him  at 
Roxburgh,  and  there  made  a  solemn  surrender  to  him  of 
the  libertiea  of  Sfotlandj  and  acknowledged  him  as  his 
liege  lord.  The  Tratation  of  his  late  solemn  engagements 
committed  by  E  lward  in  thi-*  afT^iir  w  is  rendered  stdl  more 
dishonourable  by  tlio  caiiti'iTi  and  elahornte  duplicity  with 
which  lu"  liad  masked  his  disipn.  Only  a  few  weeks 
after  dims;  his  haniagv,  Balliol  fimnd  liimwdf  obliged 
to  fly  froin  his  kinplom ;  he  took  rt  ftiye  in  Enirland; 
various  military  operations  followed ;  but  at  last  Edward 
advanead  into  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  nmuwcoot 
amy:  on  the  19th  of  Julv,  1333,  a  great  defeat  «aa  avs- 
taiiud  by  the  Seotdi  at  the  battle  a  HalidoB  Hill,  near 
Bmriek;  the  regent  Douglas  himself  was  mortally 
woimded  and  taken  prisoner ;  and  etery  thing  was  once 
more  subjected  to  Edward  Balh'  l.    Kinj;  David  and  lii^ 

Suecn  were  conveyed  in  ftaf«ty  to  Fnmce.  On  the  I'Jth  cf 
unc,  KVi  i.  at  Ne'.vca'tle,  Balliol,  hy  a  joleran  iiLttruinent,  I 
made  an  ul^solutc  tiiirrender  lo  Edward  of  the  greater  |<ui't 
of  Scotland  to  the  south  of  the  Forth.  But  within  three  or 
four  months  the  puppet  king  was  again  compelled  to  take 
flight  to  England.  Two  invasions  of  Scotland  bv  Edward 
twHowcd  ■  the  flrit  in  November  of  thia  year;  toeaecond 
in  July,  1.135  ;  in  the  eoiuse  of  whieh  he  wasted  the  countr}' 
^^  :ih  fire  and  sword  almost  to  its  extreme  northern  confine;", 
hiil  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  about  an  engagement  with 
the  native  forces,  which,  notwithstanding,  still  kept  the 
field.  In  tho  summer  of  1336  he  took  his  devastating  course 
for  the  third  time  through  the  norrhern  counties,  with  as 
little  permanent  effect.  On  now  retiring  to  England  he 
left  Ihc  command  to  his  brother  John,  alTUd  MTl  of  Corn- 
wall, who  soon  after  died  at  Perth. 

From  this  time,  howew,  the  ethtta  of  tiieEtig^li  king 
were,  in  great  part,  drawn  off  from  Scotland  by  a  new 
object.  This  was  the  claim  which  ho  had  first  advanced 
f<  nu-  \ears  before  to  the  crown  of  France,  but  which  he  only 
n  iw  pr^ioceded  seriously  to  prosecute,  de  termined  probably 
by  the  more  open  manner  m  which  (he  French  kuig  had 
lately  begun  to  exert  himself  in  fiiTour  of  the  Scols*  whom, 
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and  mtereessmn,  he  had  at  length  ventured  to  a-si.t  by 
supplnai  of  money  and  warlike  stores.  Charies  IV.  of 
Fran  ;e  had  died  in  February,  I32?j,  leaving  a  daughter 
who  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  have  no  daim  to  tba 
crown,  which  it  woa  agreed  did  not  deaeand  to  fbmale*.  In 
thcso  circomataiieea Philip  of  Valois  mounted  the  ihr  ; . 
taking  the  title  of  Philip  VI.  He  was  without 
next  in  the  lino  of  the  succession  if  both  females  and  the 
descendants  of  females  wore  lo  ho  excluded.  Edward's  claim 
rested  on  thcposilioti  that  aMiui  gbhia  motlicr,  I>abell,i.a-  a 
female,  was  herself  excluded,  he.  us  her  son,  was  not.  If  ifais 
position  had;  been  assented  to  he  would  undoubtedly  liave 
had  a  better  claim  than  Phdin.  who  was  only  descended  from 
tho  younger  brother  of  Isabella's  father.  But  the  principle 
assumed  was,  we  believe,  altogether  new  and  unbcacd  of-^ 
and  would  bmidea,  if  it  had  been  admitted,  have  excluded 
both  Philip  and  Edward,  scetni;  that  the  true  heir  in  t?,.it 
caeewonldThaTe  been  the  son  of  Joanna  Countess  d'K\  i  .  ux, 
who  was  tho  dau-hter  ..f  I^ouis  X.,  Isabella's  hr  .iji.  i.  It 
wmibl  also  have  t'olluwud  that  the  two  last  kings,  Phihp  V. 
and  L'har'.es  IV.,  mutst  have  b.  en  u-urpcrs  as  well  as 
Plulip  V'l. ;  tho  bon  of  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  their  pre- 
decessor and  elder  brother,  would,  u|>f>a  the  scheme  of  suc- 
cession alleged  by  the  king  of  England,  liuve  come  in  belbm 
both.  Undeterred  by  tiieso  considerations,  however,  or 
even  1^  the  eircumstance  that  he  Itad  himself  in  the  first 
instance aeknowlcdged  Philip's  title,  and  even  done  homage 
to  him  for  the  Duchy  of  Giiii  iiiie.  Edward,  h.iviu-  fir.-,t 
entered  into  anallianco  with  tho  tarl  of  Hi  .1  mi,  and  saKca 
other  nu  isures  with  the  view  of  supporting  i:^-  pn  Junhions, 
madcau  uison  declaration  of  them,  and  prepiirtd  to  vindicate 
iliem  by  the  sword.  The  earliest  formal  announcement  of 
his  determination  to  enforce  liis  claim  appears  to  Itave  been 
made  in  a  commission  whidt  ho  gave  to  the  earl  of  Bnbant 
and  others  to  demand  the  cNwn  of  Fiance  and  to  take  pos- 
session of  it  in  his  name,  dotod  7(]i  October,  1337. 

We  cannot  here  poisiM  in  detail  the  progress  of  the  long 
war  that  followed.  Edward  embarked  for  the  t^uitiuent  on 
the  16th  July,  I33S,  and  arrived  at  A;ii\\ -i  ji  i  n  ilie  J2nd. 
Of  his  allies  the  chief  were  tlieempcnii-  and  iho  In  e  t mus 
i  f  I'ianders,  under  n  luiu  tl  subjection  to  their  earl,  b  ji  ai 
this  time  actually  governed  by  the  c»lehrated  James  VaJi 
Artevcldt.  The  emiieror  niadc  him  his  vicar,  and  ut  Ar* 
tevcldt's  ciiggestion  he  ossuiucd  tho  title  of  king  of  France. 
Tho  first  important  action  that  took  place  was  tlio  sea-fight 
off  Sluys,  on  the  22nd  June*  1340,  in  which  tho  English 
were  completely  Tictorions.  It  was  followed  by  long  truces, 
which  protracted  the  contest  without  any  decisive  events. 
Meanwhile,  in  Scotland,  tlie  war  proccudt  d,  also  with  occa- 
sional intermissions.  Hut  on  the  whole  to  the  advantage  of 
the  national  c.tn<e.  Ealliol  left  the  country  about  the  closo 
of  liJs;  and  in  May,  1341,  King  DaMil  and  his  consort 
Joauiu  returned  Irora  Frnnoc.  In  1342  the  Scott  even 
made  several  inroads  into  the  northern  countiesof  Bngbmd. 
A  suspension  of  hostilities  however  took  phtce  soon  after 
this,  which  lasted  till  the  close  of  1344. 

In  1345  Edward  lost  the  aervicea  of  lifs  efficient  ally 
Van  Arteveldt,  wlio  was  mnrdered  in  an  insurrection  of  tliu 
popidace  of  Glietil,  excited  b_\  an  a'tcmpt,  vhiidi  lie  ajijiears 
lo  ha\e  made  son:e«h;ii  loo  ]iieri|.ita;ol\ ,  to  ii.duce  the 
free  towns  to  ea^t  off  their  s<neiLii;n.  the  earl  of  Flanders, 
and  to  place  thi^mHclvcH  under  ihc  dounniou  <  I' tb(<  non  of 
the  king  of  England,  Edward,  nrhice  of  Wales.  Edward, 
anerwards  so  distinguished  under  the  name  of  the  Slack 
Prince  (given  to  him  from  the  colour  of  lliaainMUfX  wat 
born  at  Woodstock,  15th  June,  1330,  and  was  eooHqiMntly 
only  yet  in  his  sixteenth  ymr.  His  Ihther  nevertheless 
took  him  along  with  him  to  win  his  spur*.  w!icn  in  Julv, 
1346,  he  sot  out  on  another  cxpeditiim  to  Fraace  with  tlie 
greate-t  army  lie  had  yil  rai>ed.  AWav  reducing  Caen  and 
Lower  Nonudinly.  he  [noceedcd  iduiig  the  left  bank  of  tho 
Seine  till  he  rea«  bed  t!ie  suburbs  of  the  capital,  and  burnt 
the  viUagCji  of  St.  Gcnuains  and  St.  Cloud.  The  memorable 
battle  of  Oecy  followed  on  the  26th  of  Augiwt,  in  which 
the  main  division  of  the  English  army  was  commanded  by 
Ihe  prince.  Between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  cf  tho 
French  are  said  to  have  been  slain  in  this  terrible  defeat. 
Among  those  who  fell  was  John  of  Luxemburg,  king  of 
Bohemia;  hef<.-ll  by  the  hand  of  Prir.ee  KiUiani,  who  Ihenco 
assumed  lii'<  armorial  en>ign  of  three  ostrich  feathers  and 
the  motto  J<  /i  Dien  (I  serve),  aud  trnWOlittod Ifao  bodgn 
all  succeeding  princes  of  Wales. 

Dw  dillMt  of  tho  Vkeiioh«tGi«cf  mtlUlMMdmfht 
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Octobtr,  m  tbtaaaM  year,  by  the  equtJl)  sxgntA  defeat 
of  Uie  ot-  ut  tliel>»tU»of  Nevil'g  Cros»,  near  Durhun.  in 
whkli  ilio  greater  p»rt  of  the  noMlily  of  Scotland  were 
either  taken  prisinn-rs  or  »lain.  and  the  king  hiniM-lf,  "fior 
Wins  wounded,  full  iiit  )  iho  hand*  of  the  enemy.  Frui>sart 
s:\v.s  that  Queen  PliilipiKi  led  the  Enji;U»h  army  iii'.n  the 
field  on  this  orcasiun ;  but  no  nntivu  cipnti'niiM.>rury  or 
very'  anlirnt  writer  mentions  this  reraarkublc  eircumslaiii  c. 

Thra*  days  after  the  battle  of  Crecy,  Edward  »at  dow  n 
before  the  town  of  CMu.  It  did  not  however  open  its 
gates  to  him  till  after  a  glorious  defence  of  nearly  eleven 
jnonlhs.  On  its  surrender  the  EuKtish  kinp  was  prevented, 
by  the  intercession  of  Queen  I'luli]ii.:i.  from  making'  his 
name  infamous  f.ir  ever  by  taking  lUe  lives  of  the  six  bur- 
j;e-.>ie.s  whoiu  ho  eoininandcd  lo  be  i:,\en  up  to  his  nun  ) 
us  (he  i>rn-e  for  whic'li  be  rDUM-uti  *!  to  s\iare  tlieir  fellow- 
citizens.    The  reilueii'.ii  of  Calais  wan  1' ill Avod  by  a  truce 
with  France^  which  lastc<l  till  1  :!.■..».    When  the' war  was 
renewed,  PMlIp  VI.  had  been  dead  for  fi\e  years,  and  the 
thrane  vu  oeeupied  by  Lis  sun  John.  On  the  if  ib  of  Sep- 
tember, 1356, the  Black  PrineegahiedthehettleofPoictier.s 
at  which  tlie  French  king  was  taken  idrisoner.    The  kings 
both  of  France  ond  Soolland  were  now  in  Edward's  hands ; 
but  neither  (■luiitry  was  yi-t  subjugated.    At  la.st,  after 
many  negotiation^,  David  II.  wu*  n'li'ase<l,  in  November, 
1357,  for  a  ransom  of  im'.iHio/.,  lo  be  diiLbarp;e<l  in  ten 
yearly  payments.    King  John  was  rekiwcd  on  bi»  parole  in 
1360,  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
two  countries  at  Bretigny,  confirming  to  the  English  the 
possession  of  all  their  recent  conquests.  But  after  remaining 
m  Franco  for  about  four  }-ears,  John  returned  to  captivity  on 
finding  that  he  could  not  comply  with  the  conditions  on 
w|it<  li  lie  bad  received  his  lilH^rly,  and  died  in  Loudon,  8th 
Ai>ril.  1  U,A.  lie  was  succeeded  by  his  ^on,  Cliarles  V.,  who 
had  acted  as  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence. 

It  would  appear  that  diirim;  (lie  Scottish  king's  lung 
detention  in  Euglatid  he  Lad  been  prevailed  upon  to  come 
into  the  views  of  Edwanl,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  consent- 
ing to  sacrifice  tlic  independence  of  hi,s  country  afier  his 
ewn  death;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  only  upon  a 
aeeiet  eompect  to  this  effect  that  he  obtained  his  liberty. 
Joanna,  the  consort  of  David,  died  childless  in  1362 ;  and 
in  a  parliament  held  at  Seone  the  following  year  the  king 
ii^'onn'led  the  cst.iVvs  by  proj.osina;  that  they  shoidd  choose 
Lionel,  duke  of  Ciiiibndge,  the  third  son  of  the  king  of 
Kntjl  uid,  to  li'.l  ibe  throue  in  the  event  of  his  di\ith  without 
ii>au«.  At  tills  liiae  the  ne\t  heir  to  the  throne  in  the 
regular  line  of  the  succession  was  \  hr  Siewurl  of  Scotland, 
the  son  of  David's  cidijr  sifter  Marjory  :  and  a  wish  to  ex- 
clude hi*  nephew,  against  whom  ho  entertained  stron;;  fecl- 
inga  of  dislike,  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  considerable  share 
^influencing  the  conduct  of  the  king.  The  proposal  was 
wjoated  bv  the  parlianient  tmanimously  and  with  indigna- 
tton.  A  few  niimtfaa  after  thb  the  deato  of  Edward  Ballfol 
without  i-*suc  removed  all  chance  of  any  competitor  arising 
lo  contest  David'i  own  right.s ;  and  he  became  of  cour.-e  a 
personage  of  more  imju'itaiu'e  than  ever  to  the  purpo-^es 
of  the  ambitious  »ud  wily  kini^  of  England.  David  now 
repair«l  to  London ;  and  here  it  was  agreed  in  a  secret 
conference  held  between  the  two  kings  on  the  2.1rd  of 
November,  that  in  default  of  the  kins;  of  Scots  and  bis  issue 
male,  the  king  of  England  for  the  time  bein^  lihould  suc- 
ceed to  the  erown  of  Scotland.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king 
of  Seott  was  to  lound  the  indinationa  of  hia  people  and  to 
inform  the  Engliah  king  and  hla  council  of  the  result.  (See 
the  articles  of  the  asrcement,  twenty-eight  in  number,  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  Rymer's  '  FtRdeia.')  From  tins  tunc 
David  acted  with  lillle  di^^uise  iii  the  interests  of  the  Enjj- 
liah  kinp,  and  even  *pent  as  nnn  h  of  his  time  a»  he  could 
in  England.  One  cfiect  of  this  |'oli.  \  . is,  tlui  actual  hos- 
tilities between  the  two  countries  <cascil:  but  no  public 
miaery  oould  exceed  that  of  S<-'itlnnd,  distracted  as  it  was 
hf  intonial  convulsions,  exhausted  bv  the  sufferings  and 
exortieu  of  many  ]>rei'eding  j-aan^  ana  vexed  by  the  exac- 
tioDa  ncBenaiy  to  dofrar  the  ranaom  of  the  king,  hia  claim 
to  which  Edward  artfhUy  took  advantage  of  as  a  pretext  for 
many  insults  nnd  injuries,  and  a  cover  for  all  sorts  of  in- 
trigues. In  l.'?f>5.  however,  it  was  agreed  that  the  truce 
(for  the  c  -sation  from  hostilitiea waaas yet  nothhig more) 

should  i>e  ]>roli)ni;e<l  till  l;t"l. 

In  1  >ol  (be  pniu  e  of  Wales  bad  married  Joanna,  styled 
tho  Fair,  the  daughter  of  his  great  uncle  the  earl  of  K^ent, 
who  had  boMn  pttt  to  daalli  in  the  begnioing  of  the  pcMent 


reign.   Thj»  lady  had  been  first  tnarned  to  WiHiatn  do 
Montaeuie^  earl  of  Salisbur)',  from  whom  she  had  been 
divorced;  and  she  had  now  been  about  three  months  the 
widow  of  Sir  Tluinas  Holland,  who  anumed  in  her  right 
the  title  of  carl  of  Kent,  and  was  summoned  to  miliament 
a*  such.    Soon  after  bis  marriai^  the  prince  of  Wales  was 
rai-M  by  bis  t  ^tlier  to  the  new  dignity  of  prince  of  Aqui- 
tai:ie  and  C.i>cony  (the   (wo    provini-es   or   districts  of 
Guiennei;  and  m  I  ;r,3  be  took  up  his  residence,  and' 
esiablishe<l  a  splendid  court  in  that  (|UHlity,  at  Bordeaux. 
Edward's  adtniuistialion  of  bis  continental  principality  was* 
very  able  and  SUeenafUl,  till  be  unfortunately  became  in- 
volved in  the  contest  carried  on  by  Fedro  sumamed  tlie- 
Cruol  with  hie  illegitimate  brother  Henry  of  Traslamaie 
f.ir  the  orown  of  Castile.    Pedro  having  been  driven  fkom' 
his  tiironc  by  Henry,  applied  to  the  Black  Prince  for  aid- 
to  e.xpel  the  usuiin-r.     At  this  call  Edvwird,  fjrgettins; 
tverylliing  except  tlie  martial  I'eelnisrs  of  the  ago  unci  what 
be  conceive  (I  to  be  ;lii'  ii  :h;-i  of  b>; ii I inacy,  marched  into 
Spain,  and  defeated  ileiir)  at  the  buttle  of  Najera,  fought 
on  the  3nl  of  April,  l.JO".    He  did  not,  howe\er,  attain 
even  hia  immediate  object  by  this  success.   Pedro  had 
reigued  little  more  than  a  year  when  he  was  again  driven 
firom  hia  throne  by  Henry,  by  whom  he  was  soon  afker 
murdered.  Henrv  kept  possession  of  the  throne  which  he 
had  tlius  obtaine<f  til!  b.is  d<>ath,  ten  Vcars  after.  Prince 
Edward,  nic-anw hilo,  owing  to  I'edro's  misfortunes,  having 
been  di.-a])poinled  of  the  money  which  that  king  had  enuapc<i 
to  supply,  found  himself  obliged  to  lay  additional  taxes  upon 
his  subjects  of  Guieiinc,  to  olitam  the  means  of  pa\  ini;  hi» 
troops.   These  imposts  several  of  the  Gascon  lords  refused, 
to  submit  tOi  and  appealed  to  the  king  ef  France  as  the* 
lord  paramount  Charles  on  this  stunmened  Edward  to* 
appear  before  the  parliament  of  Paris  as  his  vssaal  ^  and  on 
the  refusal  of  the  priitce.  immediately  confiscated  all  the 
lands  held  by  him  and  his  fkther  in  France.   A  new  war 
forthwith  In ulv.  out  between  the  two  conntries.    For  a  lime 
the  woniiJ  valour  of  Prince  Edward  agsun  shone  forth; 
but  amonu'  ibe  other  fruits  of  his  SjKinu'-h  expedition  vtss 
an  illne.ss  caught  by  his  exposure  in  that  climate,  which 
gradually  undermined  his  constitution,  and  at  length  c<  m- 
iiolled  him,  in  January,  1371,  to  return  to  England.  He 
nad  jitst  before  this  lust  bis  eldest  son,  Edward,  a  child  of 
six  years  old.  King  Edward's  consorW  Queen  Philippe, 
had  died  on  the  ISth  of  August,  1369. 

On  bi^  ili  jiartiire  from  Guiennc,  Prince  Edward  left  tho 
govenimenl  of  (he  principality  in  the  hands  of  his  brother 
John  of  Claunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  The  duke  shortly 
after  married  a  dauju'liicr  of  IVilro  the  Cruel,  in  whose  right 
be  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Castile,  and  before  the  end 
of  tho  year  followed  his  brother  to  England.  Affairs  on 
the  continent  now  went  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse.  Tbe 
great  French  General  Duguesclin  drove  the  English  every- 
where befbre  him.  In  the  summer  of  1372  twoespeditiona 
were  fitted  out  from  Bn^and,  the  first  oommanded  by  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  the  second  by  Kin^  Edward  in  person, 
accompanied  by  the  Black  Prince  ;  but  both  completely 
failed.  The  forces  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  were  defeated 
while  atle-.iiiKiiig  to  latnl  at  llochellc  by  tlir  llei't  of  Henry 
King  of  Castile  ;  and  these  conducted  liy  the  king  and  hi& 
son,  which  wore  embarked  in  4W  shijis,  after  la-ing  at  sea 
for  six  weeks,  were  prevented  from  landing  by  contrary 
winds,  nnd  obliged  to  pOthaeli  to  England.  At  laatt  m 
■    hfl  *  " 


1374,  when  he  had  lost  everything  that  had  been  

to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  Edward  was  glad  to  eon* 

elude  a  truce  for  throe  years. 

Thus  ended  the  French  wars  of  this  king,  which  had 
cost  EiiL'l.'i.  l  so  inu.  li  blond  and  treasure.    Those  which 

i  lie  \iai'irl  a;;ain^t  Scolland  equally  failed  of  (heir  object. 

'  Da\  111  1 1.  bad  dud  m  February,  1371,  and  the  Stewart 
of  Scotland  inimedialely  u.secnded  the  throne  without  op- 
position under  the  tide  of  Rol>ert  II.  No  serious  attempt 
was  ever  made  by  Edward  to  disturb  this  setiletneut,  though 
he  at  one  time  seemed  incline<l  to  threaten  another  Scot* 
tish  war,  and  he  never  weuld  give  Robert  t^  tide  ttt  king 
he  contented  himself  with  styling  him  'the  most  noble  and 
potent  prince,  our  dear  cousin  of  Scotland.' 

The  latter  years  of  Eilward's  long  reign  presented  in  ail 
res|)ecis  a  metaiu  lioly  ctiiitrasi  to  its  brilliant  c  -ujir.i '  -e- 
meiit.  Tlie  liarmoin  which  had  bitlierto  prevailed  1m  t'vei  n 
the  king  and  bis  piurliaiuent  gave  way  under  liir  jn:;.!:' 
misfortunes,  and  the  opposition  to  the  kin<g's  governueut 
was  beaded  bybts  eldest  son.  llwBladi 
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died  in  his  .{Cili  yoar,  un  t\w  sih  uf  Juiic  137G.  llf  was  in 
the  popular  esiiuiation  ihe  first  hero  of  the  age,  and  to  this 
r«fjn!»aJion  lii-.  uiiliUiry  his  vjilour,  and  other  brilliunt 
m  il  iiNhk-  f)usililie«,  may  Iw  admitted  to  have  entitled  him; 
hut,  with  ail  his  merit*,  be  wm  not  iuiK>rior  to  his  a^e,  nor 
without  bit  share  of  someof  the  worst  of  m  faults.  Ho 
left  by  his  wifti  Joanna  one  mn,  Kicbaid*  a  child  in  hi^ 
tienth  year ;  and  ho  api>ean  ahio  to  have  htul  a  daughter, 
\t  ho  bcramc  the  wife  of  Wateian  d«  Luxenburg,  count  de 
Liguv ;  hin  illfgitimate  soti»  were  Sir  John  Sounder  and 
Sir  kogLi  <\c  l  lannJiiii.  King  Eduard,  in  Jlie  wt-ak- 
ni;-:^  of  uld  a,'f.  liid  unw  for  sMinic  lime  civfii  uj)  ihu 
vnlire  roanagt.nfrit  I'l'  ;iI1'liun  la  Ins  ~i  ruinl  miu  ilii>  mi- 

t»opulitr  l^uke  <>t  Laiicasti-r,  uttd  Iciirswere  enleniimcd  tlsaJ 
ic  intende<l  Ihc  duke  to  inht-rit  the  crown  :  but  these  appre- 
b«Uiitoni9  were  removed  by  his  rrcatingRich^unlof  Bordeaux 

E'nCft  of  Wales,  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  earl  of  QlcSler,  and 
ilaiiiu  him  in  parliament  his  beir  and  auceenor.  Sioce 
tliedsatnof  his  queen  aUo  be  had  attacbad  himaelfvilh 
doling  fondness  to  Alice  Porers,  one  of  the  Ladies  of  her 
Bedchamber,  and  had  excited  ^reat  public  disgust  by  the 
cxresies  to  which  this  folly  en  :  a  il  liim.  T1ii1uj.|  fortnight 
of  hitt  lifi' hp  syH-nt  sit  Hi's  iti;iiior  nf'Shi'iie.  now  Richniund, 
nt'<  iiii<  ii         !i\  ihi-  IJ'.it  l'vl'11  she  iie>ei*led  hiin  on 

the  aiuniing  uf  hij«  dualh ,  and  nu  one  save  a  single  priext  I 
\\n»  by  his  bod-side.  or  even  in  the  house,  when  ho  breathed 
his  last.   This  event  happened  on  the  21st  of  June,  1377.  in 
the  6uih  year  of  hLs  age  and  the  51st  of  his  reign. 

Edward  III.  bad  by  bis  qnaan,  Pbilippa  of  Hainault, 
■•Ten  tons:  1.  Bdviirl  prince  of  Wales;  2.  William  of 
Hatfield,  born  ]:t3f>.  who  died  vuung;  3.  Linnel,  duke  of: 
Cfurencp,  born  at  Antwerp  -i'lUi  November,  13;!8;  4.  John,  I 
<Uikf  oiVLanraster,  calliil  d  (;;u;ijt,  or  Ghent,  where  he  was  , 
linrn  mlJIO;  3.  Edmund. duke  ol  York,  born  at  LangJey.  I 
iio.ii'  St,  Alban's  in  13-11 :  6.  William,  bom  at  WiinUi  r,  who 
uicd   young ;  7.  Thomas,  duke  of  GloiMcster,  born   at  j 
Woodstock,  7th  January,  l.lj.'j;  and  five  da  ugh  tern:  1.  Isa-  I 
bolla.  married  to  Iiigelram  do  C'nirrv,  earl  of  Soissons  and 
Bedford;  2.  Joanna,  born  in  Auguii,  1334,  who  waa  con- 
t  reeled,  in  134&,  to  Pedro  the  Cruel,  afiervaids  lung  of  Cas- 
tile, but  died  of  tfae  platpie  at  Bordeaux,  in  1349,  beflire 
licnig  inarrie«l;  3.  Rlanchc.  called  De  la  Tour,  from  liav  .ng 
been  born  in  the  Tower  of  London,  who  died  in  iiiCurK  y  ; 
•I.  Marv,  inarric*!  to  .lolm  di-  MouMor'l,  duke  of  Brcfatjiio  ; 
nnd  5.  Margaret,  inun  iol  Id  John  do  Hasting*,  earl  of  Ptm- 
brokc. 

It  ha«  been  observed,  in  regard  to  Edward  IIL,  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  that  *  though  his  victorias  Utl  few 
lasting  acquisitions,  yet  they  surrounded  the  name  of  his 
country  with  a  lustie  vhieh  jpraduoed  strength  and  safety  ; 
which  perhaps  also  gave  a  loftier  tone  to  the  Ibelings  or 
England,  ann  a  more  Tigorous  aetfvitv  to  her  fiunitties,* 
'  During;  a  rL-1'.rii  of  fiRy  years,"  it  is  aililod,  '  Eflward  III. 
lisiied  writs  uf  suKimoiis,  wlucli  ni-i'  cxtaiil  to  this  d»iy,  to 
a»-.t'iii!jk'  si'M'iitv  jiarhamcnts  ur  j;reat  councils:  ho  thus 
eugageil  the  pntie  und  paa&iuns  of  the  parliament  and  the 
people  so  deeply  in  support  of  his  jirojet  ts  of  ag^ramlise- 
mcnt,  that  they  became  lus  sealowi  and  enthu.siastic  fol- 
lowers. His  ambition  was  caught  by  the  nation,  and  men 
of  the  humblest  station  became  proud  of  liis  brilliant  victo- 
jriea.  To  fbrm  and  keep  up  this  slate  of  public  temper  vas 
the  mainspring  of  his  domestic  administration,  and  satis- 
factorily explains  the  internal  tranquillity  of  England  du- 
ring th<'  fiji'ly  vcar-!  of  his  oflV-rtivo  rfij^n.  It  was  the  natu- 
r.il  coiisoniionr  o  of  so  loiiij  aiid  walclil'ul  a  pursuit  of  popula- 
ti'.v  thai  iiuj>t  grievances  wi-rc  icdrcssttl  as  soon  as  felt, 
that  jiarliaiufnlary  authority  was  yeaily  strengthened  by 
«xercise,  and  that  the  minds  of  the  turbulent  barons  ucie 
exclusively  turned  towards  a  share  in  tlieir  sovereign's  glory. 
Quiet  at  feome  was  partly  the  fruti  ef  Ihnie  abroad.' 

The  two  great  efaariers  weve  repeatedly  eooflmied  in  this 
jreign,  and  a  greater  mnnber  of  important  new  laws  were 
pas6«d  than  in  all  the  preceding  reigns  since  the  Conquest. 
Among;  them  may  be  particularly  noticed  the  celebrated 
statute^  (2.<  Ivl.  III.,  si.  3,  c.  -1)  (kilning  and  limi'.ing  the  i 
offence  of  high  treuM>ui  the  numerous  provuiioas  madu  to  ' 
regulate  the  royal  prerogative  of  purveyance,  and  diminish 
the  grievances  occasioned  br  it;  the  law  (1  Ed.  III.,  c.  12) 
pennitting  tOMtnts  in  chief  to  alienate  their  lands  on  pay- 
ment of  a  reasonable  fine ;  the  several  prohibitions  against 
the  pavment  of  I'Mw's  Pence  ;  and  the  first  statute  (the  ! 
27th  Ed.  III.,  St.  1, 0. 1)  giving  a  wnt  of  prnmunirc  against 
such  as  should  presiWM  to  eile  any  of  the  lung's  subjects  to  i 


the  court  of  Rome.  In  this  reign  also  began  the  legislation 
respecting  the  poor,  by  the  enactment  of  the  statute  of 
Labuurora  (23  Ed.  111., «-  I ),  which  was  followed  by  several 
other  sets  ef  the  same  k  lu  l.  setting  a  price  upon  labour  as 
well  as  upon  pnwiiions.  Trial  by  Jury  alw»  now  beg<ui  to 
arcmire  a  dwiaed  ascendanry  over  the  old  modes  or  trial, 
and  various  regulations  were  made  for  improving  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  courts  and  the  adroinislmtion  of  justice. 
Justices  fat  first  called  kt\')iLMs)  of  t)io  prrn  f  vhmu  osta- 
blishod  bv  the  statute  I  K.l.  III.,  c.  1.  In  l.'{G2  was 
pnsM-d  til,  iiiijwrtaiit  at-l  cs'l  Eil.  III.,  st.  5,  c.  I .i )  declaring 
that  heiitcforth  'all  pletis  should  be  pleaded,  sliuwed,  ile- 
li  nded,  amcndod,  debated,  and  judged  iu  iho  I'n"lish 
;  tongue,"  and  no  hniirer  in  th©  French,  which  is  descrtb^  as 
'much  unknown  in  il>.'  rualm.'  They  were  ordered  mill 
however  to  be  entered  and  enraUed  in  Latin.  The  acts  of 
parliament  continued  to  be  written  sometimes  in  Latin,  but 
most  generally  in  French,  long  after  this  time.  The  science 
of  legal  pleading  is  considered  by  C  ke  toliavc  Ictn  brou;;lit 
to  perl'crlion  in  this  r.  Tli<.'  only  law  treatises  wln.  h 
belong  to  this  tijigu  aif  iho-o  cntiiKsl  the  Old  Tenuies, 
the  0\'\  Natura  Brcviuni,  the  .\oviv  Narnitiones,  and  iho 
houk  Oil  tlvf  Diversity  nf  Courts.  Tbcv  are  all  in  Norman 
French. 

The  romiaerce  and  luanufaclurcs  of  the  country  made 
some  advances  with  the  general  progress  of  the  age  in  the 
cour*u  of  this  leign;  but  they  certainly  Were  not  consi- 
derable for  so  long  a  sj>ace  of  time.  The  woollen  manu- 
fiieture  was  introduced  tnm  the  Netherlands,  and  flmily 
rairted  in  England  before  the  close  of  the  reien.  Sown 
augmentation  nls«^  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  shii  pii  jj 
and  exports  of  the  country-.  On  ihv  other  hatul,  ihc  king  s 
incessant  w a r>  oi  i  rated  in  various  ways  to  tliLMliscourage- 
ment  of  comnitrre.  Sometimes  fiirelijn  merchants  wvra 
at^iaid  to  send  their  vessels  to  tea  K-st  they  should  be  cap- 
tured by  some  of  the  belligeronis.  On  one  occasion  at 
least  (in  1338),  Edward  made  a  general  seizure  of  the  pro- 
]ierty  belonging  to  foreign  merchants  within  his  ^^hkm. 
to  sup[)ly  his  necessities.  At  other  times  heieaorted  to  the 
ruinous  exnedient  of  debasing  the  coin.  Many  acts  were 
passed  by  the  parliammit  on  the  subject  of  trade,  but  they 
involved  for  the  most  jnul  ll.v  falM-..!  priii<  ipio;  some  jto- 
hibiting  the  e.xportati m  ol  nioaty,  i.t  wool,  aud  of  oUier 
articles;  others  imposing  penalties  fur  forestalling ;  others 
attempting  to  regulate  wages,  prices  and  expenditure.  Of 
euiir-e  s'ich  laws  could  not  be  executed;  ihcv  only  tor- 
mented the  people,  and  aggravated  the  mischiefs  tlwry  were 
intended  to  cure;  hut  m  conBe<|uenco  of  being  thus  in- 
eflicient,  they  were  constantly  renewed.  The  most  memo- 
rable invention  of  this  age  is  that  of  gunpowder,  or  rather 
its  application  invar.  It  appears  to  be  certain  that  cannons 
were  used  at  the  battle  of  Crecy  in  1346;  but  there  is 
reason  I o  believe  that  they  uer<>  in  use  about  twenty  years 
earlier.  Tliey  were  certainly  lanuliarly  known  heti/re  tlie 
close  «>f  the  ixign. 

Araonu  the  more  elegant  arts,  architecture  was  that  which 
was  Tarra  1  io  the  greatest  height.  Edward  HI.  nearly 
rebuilt  the  Castle  of  Wind.sor,  which  however  has  under- 
gone great  improvements  and  alterations  since  hi*  lime* 
the  b^iutrful  clupel  of  St.  Geoi^,  at  Windsor,  was  alio 
built,  <V  at  least  finished,  by  this  king.  But  splendour  and 
luxury  generally  made  undioubtedly  great  advances  among 
the  Mwalthier  classea,  although  it  may  be  questioned  if 
wealtli  was  tuore  generally  diffused  throu),'hoiit  tlic  coin- 
umnity,  or  l£'  the  poverty  and  wreteluilness  ol  the  ureal 
body  of  (he  people  were  not  rather  mcrensed  than  ihun- 
nished.  Tlie  increase  of  licentiousness  of  niauners  among 
the  liij^her  ranks  ap;u  ars  to  have  keptpace  with  that  of 
magnititetice  iu  their  mode  of  living.  This  was  the  ase  of 
toui-naments,  and  of  the  most  i*omplete  ascendancy  w  the 
system  of  chitalty ;  but  all  (his.  at  least  in  its  direct  and 
immediate  elfects,  was  more  fiivouraole  to  the  improirement 
of  the  outside  poltsh  and  fcrmal  courtesies  of  li^  within  a 
narrow  circle,  than  to  the  diffusion  of  any  humanizing  iu 
tliicnrcs  throngliont  the  mass  of  society.  The  Order  of  the 
Garter  \vjs  nisutulcd  hy  Kdward  III.,  it  is  geuuruUy  sup- 
posed in  ihf  year  1349. 

In  literature,  this  was  the  age  of  Chaucer,  the  Morning 
Star  of  our  poetry,  and  of  his  friend  Gower,  and  also  of 
WiclitTe,  who  first  translated  (ho  Scriptures  into  Knt;lis!i, 
and  who  ha^  been  called  the  Morning  Star  of  the  He- 
formation.  The_prineipol  ohrouicleia  of  the  time  of  Ed- 
wiid  IIL  are  ThoiDaa  Btubbt*  William  Thorn,  Ralph 
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Higd«D»  Adam  Utfimotfa,  Henry  da  SjugbtOD.  «Bd  RoViert 

The  convukion  in  the  church  excited  by  Wicliffe  began 
in  the  last  yean  of  Edward  IIL,  but  the  history  of  it  more 

Sroperly  bclonn  to  tiM  n«st  i«ini,  thai  of  1^  giwdson 
:ichard  II. 

EDWARD  IV..  king  of  England.  During  the  roigtiof 
Richard  II.  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown  wai  Roger 
Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  Uie  son  of  Philippa  Pl&utageuet, 
who  was  the  only  child  of  Lionel  duke  of  Clueuce,  the 
weood  of  the  sons  of  E  l  v.anl  III.  that  left  any  d«8oendants. 
Rogsr  earl  of  March  digd  iu  Izwland,  wlitm  1m  ww  k»d- 
lieutenant,  or  governor,  in  T39B.  Hfs  ton  Edmnnd  Morti- 
mer, carl  of  Mari  li,  ":u  ;i  t  lr.M  of  nnty  tm  y<.'an  of  ago  at 
the  (Ieimi<ition  of  Kiuliard  11.  in  i'3'J'J  ,  but  in  hii  j)f  rsoii 
resided  the  right  to  the  crown  by  lineal  dt  scL-nt  so  long  as 
ho  lived.  Although  however  his  namu  was  mcntioncll  on 
several  occasions  in  connexion  with  his  dangerous  pretcii- 
aionti  and  be  more  than  once  ran  tlic  risk  of  being  made  a 
tool  of  ID  tbd  huidt  of  persons  more  ambitious  than  himself, 
be  never  made  any  attempt  against  the  hou!>e  of  Lancaster. 
We  may  here  rematk,  tlmt  mueh  confusion  has-been  intro- 
duced mto  the  common  aooounli  of  Edmund  Moctimei'  by 
hia  Iwin;;  confounded  with  his  unele  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer. 
It  was  tl>c  latiiT  personage,  for  instance,  who,  liaving;  mar- 
lied  the  daughter  of  Owen  Glcndowcr,  engaged  v.  ith  the 
I'l  rciis  ill  their  insurrection  in  1  lu  !,  and  iH  ifonac'il  the 
rest  of  the  part  assigned  to  the  Lord  Morliuier  in  Shak- 
speare's  play  of  the  First  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  It  is 
to  him  aUo  ^vc  suppose  that  we  arc  to  attribute  the  pun 
pntby  the  r  »mmon  nistories  into  the  ni  >uih  of  his  nephew 
the  wrl  of  March  at  tiie  coronation  of  Ueiuy  IV^  when,  on 
tbit  kmg  cbduing  tbe  erawn  as  the  beirmale  of  Henr}'  III., 
be  laid  dmt  he  was  indeed  Haret  Malm.  'But  Edmund 
bad  hh  je«t  and  Henry  his  crown,'  observe*  Bishop  Keimet 
in  telling  this  >tory  (Complete  History  qf  England,  L2"  l). 
Tiie  young  earl  of  March,  with  the  other  children  of  In.-, 
father,  was  vltlaiaed  m  a  t-ort  of  iniprnifr.nient  at  Windsor 
during  all  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  but  on  the  accession  of 
Henry  V.  he  was  set  at  liberty.  In  1 41 3  he  became  in- 
volved in  tbe  conspiracy  planned  as^inst  Henry  V.  by  Rich- 
aid  carl  of  C'auibridgu ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was 
not  anawenble  fur  the  use  which  was  made,  or  rather  in- 
tended to  be  mad(^  oa  tbis  eocaaioo,  of  Jut  ouue.  Indeed 


I 


tbe  common  account  mikea  him  to  have  been  the  pemon 
who  gave  Henry  informatiim  «f  tbe  eOAspiracy,  after  ha  bad 
been  applied  to  by  the  earl  of  Oambrid^  who  had  married 
his  sister,  to  join  it.  After  tbe  eecesaion  of  Henry  YI.  be 

was  sent  as  lord  lieutenant  to  Ireland ;  and  bodied  there 
in  the  castle  of  Trim  ui  1  124.  He  left  no  issue,  nor  did  bis 
brother  R^l^:cl■,  iMr  hi-,  sister  Ele.iuor ;  IjuI  hi-  MsterAnn, 
marrietl  to  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  Itad  a^in  named  Richatrl, 
who  consequently  became  bis  uncle's  representative,  and  (at 
least  afler  the  death  of  his  mother)  the  individual  on  whom 
had  devolved  the  claim  1^  lineal  descent  to  the  crown.  This 
Richard  me  also  the  representative  of  Edward  UL's  fifth 
son,  Edmund  dulce  of  York,  his  father  the  earl  of  Cam- 
hricli;e  having  been  the  second  son  of  that  prince,  who>.e 
tliie^t  son  and  heir,  Edward  duko  of  York,  had  fallen  at  the 
battle  of  Aijir.i  ourt,  leaving  no  issue,  only  a  few  niontlis 
alter  liii  brother  had  been  exeeuted  for  the  conspiracy  nien- 
tt<uied  abin  e.  At  the  time  of  his  uncle's  death,  Richard,  in 
conie<iucnce  of  his  father's  forfeiture,  had  no  title;  but  he 
seems  to  ban  immediately  assumed  that  of  Earl  of  Marelv 
at  least  he  is  so  called  by  some  of  the  chroniclers,  and  the 
same  title  was  also  aAenrards  borne  by  his  son,  although 
the  right  of  either  to  it  may  be  queatiiNie^  hmmuch  as  it 
appears  to  have  been  only  deseenaible  to  heirs  male.  Rich- 
aid  however  be>t  kno'.vn  b}  liii  titli-  i^f  duke  of  York, 
whieh  he  tuuk  m  1  IJj.  buuig  re.-lorcd  m  blo»>d  and  al- 
ii.wid  to  inherit  the  ii>itu)urs  both  of  his  fatlicT  atid  inide. 
But  It  IS  luipurtant  to  recollect  that  the  claim  of  llic  huus«.- 
of  York  to  the  crown  in  opposition  to  the  house  of  l^n- 
caster  was  not  derived  from  Edward  III.'s  fifth  son  Ed- 
mund duke  of  York,  who  was  younger  than  John  of  Gaunt, 
the  founder  of  the  bouse  of  Lancaster,  but  £com  lionel  duke 
of  Clarenee,  who  wet  that  king's  third  son,  John  of  Ckunt 
being  his  fourth. 

As  a  clear  notion  of  the  above  geiiuilogjeal  btatcmcut  i* 
irr.p-irtaut  to  the  understaiuiiti'.^  ul'  a  eonsiderable  portion 
of  I-ti^lijii  history,  it  may  be  propur  once  for  all  to  exhibit 
it  i:i  uiQ  form  most  convenient  for  its  ready  apprehension 
and  tor  future  reference  to  it.  The  line  of  the  eldest  son 
of  Edward  III.  having  failed  in  Richard  II.,  and  hie  second 
son  having  died  without  issue,  the  contest  tat  the  Clown  in 
tbe  fifteenth  century  lay  among  the  descendants  of  bis  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  sons,  whose  eonnexiaawitb  bimaad  emong 
themselves  stood  thus : — 
III. 


uo<l,  Doh* 


H«i»«T  IV, 


RofCt  MottiiMt,  EatI  <^  Hatch, 

e.iiM, 


Y«ik.UlM 
14U 


*.im. 


ilaalLliaMV 


llmv  v.. 

e.Mii. 


ttsaitvt. 


RichaH,  Dttk* 


March  :iri]3 
IljfU  Aim  \  1  ) 


.  Thf  ftnooM wtioM  BUDH  an  prfntod  teltsHe*  m  fbots  ta vhssi  MMcmively  tha handiury  richt  vmUnL  Wa  e»a«'.,i  .liitcvci  iiry.,cvv.t  u^^  jonj 

lUn  Mortiutrt  KirviTad  her  brtitbar,  ur  avcn  tbat  *tie  tunrivad  bim  at  all,  <lthoii^-h  it  tctms  to  bo  uiualTy  aminir^  lliit  th-;  >liil. 

Richard,  duko  of  York,  fii^t  makes  his  appearance  in  i 
]niblic  alli.irs  ill  tlie  end  of  the  vear  14:}j,  when  he  was  ap- 

Somted  by  Henry  VI.  to  the  regency  of  France  on  the 
eath  of  the  duke  of  Bedford.  Bv  the  time  be  entered 
upon  his  office,  however,  Paris  had  been  evacuated,  and 
tlieir  French  donunion  was  fast  passing  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  English.  He  «m  veealled  in  1437,  but  was  reappointed 
on  the  death  of  his  sueoessor,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  July, 


SuiTolk,  and  Edmund  Beauibrt,  carl  (afterwards  duke)  of 
Somerset,  the  chief  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Lancaster 
family,  appointed  his  succe^r.  it  is  understood  that 
before  this  the  unpojpuUr  government  of  the  queen  and  tbe 
fkvourite  had  tunied  men's  minda  lo  the  claims  of  the  duko 
of  York;  and  it  is  e^  tbat  behimaelf,  though  he  moved 
warily  in  tlie  matter,  was  not  idle  by  his  eini-snric-  i:i  m- 
courj«^iug_lhe  disposition  that  began  to  m  his 

ill  eourde  of  time  cnabK-d 


14-10.    On  the  29thof  April,  1441  (or,  aecordiiig  to  another  I  favour.   The  progress  of  ever 

account,  in  September,  1442>,  his  son  Edward,  earl  of  <  him  to  take  a  bolder  part  in  the  promotion  of  the  design  he 
Mareh.  afterwards  Edwanl  IV.,  was  bora  at  Rouen.  The  had  already  m  all  prouability  formed,  of  securing  tlic  crown 
dako  of  York  remained  in  France  uU  after  the  conclusion  |  for  himself  and  his  family.    In  1449  be  gained  additional 


of  the  king's  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  in  1446; 
and  his  government  ww  then  prolooged  for  another  term 
of  five  years;  bttt  in  1417  he  was  leoalled, tbfOUgh  the 

lattuMweef  thesLtMiUtBd  Om  fitTQUiitob  Ibt  miqiWM 


popularity  by  the  able  uml  cuuciUatory  manner  in  which  be 
suppressed  an  insurrection  in  Ireland.  In  tha  tieinig  of  the 
people  of  Kent  the  next  year,  their  laedera  Jaek  Cade^ » 
i«RMditownt«f  U«ttinKag«MCttf  titk.  Whaobtrod* 
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in  fn'ntnpTi  through  the  strct  ts  of  the  metropolis,  ho  called 
oat,as  be  struck  London  Stone  with  his  sword,*  Now  is  Morti- 
mer lord  of  the  city !'  WhcadiedlilH)l«tllctwd  from  Ireland, 
la  Aagu^  14&1,  aome  itaps  Hem  to  hwra  been  Uken  by 
tbo  court  to  opiwie  hiBlmdinf;  Initlwiindeliiiiray  to 
London,  and  immediately  entered  there  into  coosultations 
with  his  fl-icnds.   It  woa  determined  to  demand  tho  dis- 
inis>r»l  and  |)uin>hinent  of  tlic  duke  of  Somorsct,  nuw  iln; 
ktug'^i  chii'f  iniiiisttT  ;  but  although  tliis  atlein]it  wag  sup- 
ported by       armed  deinotistrutioii,  it  ended  after  a  fow 
months  in  the  duke  of  York  dismissiog  his  followers,  re- 
turning  to  his  a1Ii-g:aitce,aiidapMiiigtolotiratDhi8  estate. 
The  king  had  now  been  mamed  for  lerenl  jvars  without 
ha^ng  any  ehUdien,  and  it  appears  to  hnve  been  generally 
•xpoetisd  fast  the  duke,  by  meraly  waiting  tor  his  death, 
would  obtain  the  crown  without  any  risk  or  trouble.  On 
the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  however,  in  October,  1453, 
it  became  necensary  to  adopt  another  course.   The  spirit 
tliat  '•liLiwi'd  it>elf  in  the  parliament  the  following  yoar 
forced  thu  court  to  admit  the  duku  of  York  aiul  hLs  chief 
friends  and  confodcratcs,  tho  two  Nevilles  (father  and  son), 
earls  of  S  i'  .«^bnry  and  Warwick,  intotlie  council,  whore  their 
fir  I  li  t  was  to  arrest  the  duke  of  Somerset  and  send  him  to 
the  TowttC  A  few  weeks  after  this  (on  the  Sid  April,  14A4Jb 
tke  duke  of  York  was  appointed  by  tho  parliainent  protector 
and  defender  of  the  kingdom  during  the  illness  of  the  king, 
who  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily  im- 
becility.  In  the  following  spring  however  Honry  partially 
recovered,  and  resuming  tho  mauagemcnt  of  anairs,  ro- 
lea^cd  Somerset.    This  Drought  matters  toacriiLs..  Tho 
ilnkeofYork  now  withdrew  from  '  uurf,  and  both  parties 
collected  their  forces  to  decide  tlu  ir  (juarrcl  by  tho  sword. 
The  two  armiee  met  at  St.  Alban\s  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
1455,  when  tbe  king  waa  defeated,  he  himself  being 
woundad  and  taken  pitiMMier,  and  tbe  duke  of  Somei^ct 
and  others  ot  tke  royid  leodeia  dain.  Henry,  detained 

in  the  hands  of  the  victor,  was  obliged  to  call  a  par- 
liament, which  met  at  Westmiubtcr  on  the  'Jlh  of 
July;  and  luro  tlie  iKlpUvi  k;tig  declared  the  duke 
and  his  friends  to  be  innocent  of  the  slaughter  at  St. 
Alban's,  and  greeted  them  as  his  '  free  and  faithful  Mc^c- 
non.'  The  parliament  met  again,  after  prorogation,  on  the 
l-2th  Noverobw,  vrhm  the  dnkc  was  a  second  timo  ap- 
pointed protector.  He  iraa  iwnoved  bowerar  by  tbe  kiog 
on  the  23rd  Februan',  1456;  on  whieh  he  again  retufed 
from  court  with  his  friends.  Tho  next  two  years  passed 
without  any  further  encounter,  each  party  hesitating  to 
attack  the  oiher.  At  last,  in  the  spring  of  1458,  York  and 
hi.<«  frii  uils  were  invited  by  the  queen  to  London,  to  bo  re- 
c.'ii'  ill  il  to  the  Laucasinaa  party;  an  agreement  to  live  for 
the  future  in  peace  was  made  with  much  solemnity ;  and 
the  duke  of  York  and  the  eorls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick 
iPMa  again  admitted  into  the  council.  All  this  howerer 
■eemt  to  have  been  mcrciv  a  stratagem  of  tho  quaan's  to 
get  them  hito  her  pover :  tMiz  danger  soon  bccama  vpf^ 
rent;  and  before  tne  end  of  tbe  year  they  ait  agtun  with- 
drew fcom  r  Jiirt,  The  resort  to  the  final  arltitrainent  could 
not  now  bo  much  longer  deferred.  Both  parties  aj^in  col- 
leetcd  their  armed  ^trenirlh.  Their  fu  st  raeetint;  took  plaeo 
at  Blore-lteath,  n<;ar  Drayton,  m  Shro])shire,  on  tho  J^rd 
September,  1459,  when  the  royal  forces  under  Lord  Audley 
were  defeated  hy  the  carl  of  Salisbury,  Audley  himself 
iMUig  riain.  Ou  the  i.!th  of  October  however  the  king's 
army  met  that  of  York  and  Warwick  near  Ludlov:  ample 
ofRsm  of  pardon  were  made  to  all  -who  would  oonw  ofar  to 
the  royal  side ;  and  the  consequence  win,  that  ao  many  of 
tho  insurgents  deserted,  that,  almost  without  etriking  a 
blow,  the  rest  threw  down  their  arm*',  and  their  leaders 
were  obliged  to  save  themselM  s  b)  tiit;ht  The  duke  of 
York  and  his  adherents  were  attainted  and  their  estates 
confiscated,  at  a  parliament  which  met  at  Coventry  a  few 
WmIui  after.  By  June,  1460,  however,  the  dispersed  in- 
aiuwents  wore  again  in  arms.  York  landed  ftom  Ireland 
nnA Warwick  fiom  Franco  nearly  at  tha  aa»«  time}  the 
Utter,  wbow  munben  had  now  inoNnaed  to  40»00ll  nan* 
entered  London  on  the  2nd  of  July;  and  on  the  9th  the 
royal  forces,  advancing  from  Coventry,  were  met  near 
Norlhaiaptoij,  by  York's  sou  Edward,  the  young  carl  of 
March,  and  .-ij^nally  defeated,  tho  king  liein^  taken  pri- 
soner, and  ll»e  queen  and  her  son  obliged  to  )l\  fir  tln  ir 
lives.   This  is  the  first  appearance  of  Edward  on  the  scene. 

a to  tbia  time  also  tbo  auke  of  York  bad  never  disputed 
iiry*«  titto  to  dw  cMwn;  ha  pcaftaied  to  bwa  takm 


ami  only  to  compel  tbe  king  to  dismiss  hia  evil  eounadlois 

and  to  govern  according  to  tho  laws,  Bvon  now  Ron»*s 
name  was  still  mado  use  of  by  the  victorious  party.  He 
was  made  to  call  a  paxliameni  which  met  at  Westminster 
on  the  2nd  October,  and  immediately  annulled  every  tiling 
that  had  bfcn  done  by  the  late  parliament  of  Ck)veutr>'.  But 
at  this  ptiint  the  duke  at  last  threw  oil  all  dissfuise.  On  the 
1  rth  he  <leliveretl  to  the  parhament  by  his  eounsel  a  m  riitcn 
claim  to  tho  crown.  The  question  waa  fonnaily  discussed, 
and  It  was  at  length  determined  that  Hcnr>'  should  be  al- 
iowwl  to  remain  king  during  his  life,  but  that  the  duke  of 
York  should  be  immediately  declared  bissuracssor.  Riclmtd 
waa  accordingly,  on  tha  1st  of  November,  aolemnly  pro- 
claimed heir  apparent  and  protector  of  the  realm;  beini; 
in  the  latter  capacity  invested  with  rights  and  powers  whieli 
olready  throw  into  his  hands  all  of  ro\  alty  except  the  name. 
But  his  dignity  an  1  authority  were  soon  brought  to  an  end. 
Tlie  queen  I'oi.ud  means  to  assemble  an  army  in  the  north; 
on  he.inni;  \\hich  news  tho  duke,  on  the  2ii(l  of  December, 
marched  from  London  to  give  her  btittle.  Tlioy  met  on 
Wakefield  Green  on  the31at,  and  tbo  issue  of  their  en- 
counter was  the  complete  defeat  of  York.  He  In'rasolf  and 
one  of  his  yomiger  Sana  were  alain,  and  tbe  earl  1 1  Salisbury 
was  taken  priioiiMr,  and  cxeoutad  the  uoxt  day  at  Pomfre^ 
with  twelve  of  his  asioelatea.  Edward,  now  duke  of  York, 
was  at  Gloucester  when  he  heard  of  this  disaster.  A  for- 
midable royal  force,  commanded  by  the  earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Onuoud,  huiif;  on  his  re  ir ;  this  he  attacked  on  the 
'.ind  February,  at  Muiliuier's  Cross,  near  Hereford, 

and  coraplelely  routed.  He  then  set  out  llr  I^ndon,  upon 
which  the  queen  also  was  now  din;cting  her  marcli.  The 
next  engagement  that  took  place  was  at  Bernard's  Heath, 
near  St.  Alban's,  where  the  queen  was  met  on  the  17tb  by 
tbe  earl  of  Warwick :  tho  carl,  who  had  tbe  Idng  with  him 
in  the  field*  waa  defeated  ud  his  mueab[  regained  bis 
liber  I  v.  The  approach  of  the  duke  of  York  however  do- 
terr'  i!  '^^nr■_'arel  from  coDiinuini;  licr  ad\ance8  upon  tho 
cajiittil ;  slie  re  I  i  red  to  the  north,  wliile  he  entered  London 
on  tho  '28th,  aund  tlie  eon^'ratulalious  of  the  eiti/.ens.  Uii 
the  '2 ltd  iif  March  ho  laid  hijs  claim  to  tho  crown,  loutidcd 
on  King  Henry's  alleged  breach  of  the  lato  agreement,  bo- 
fore  an  asi>embly  of  lay  and  clerical  lords;  on  the  samo 
afternoon  an  assembly  of  the  people  waslifd  in  St  John's 
Fieldflb  at  which  bis  nomination  as  king  was  received  with 
tmanimoos  acdanwlrona  of  assant;  ana  two  di^-s  after  bo 
was  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  name  of  Edward  tbe 
Fourth.  Tho  4th  of  March  was  considered  as  the  day  of 
his  accession. 

Tho  first  three  year*  of  the  roign  of  Edward  IV.  were  oc- 
cupied by  a  prolongation  of  the  contest  that  raged  when  he 
rnotiDted  the  throne.  The  Lancastrians  sustained  a  scvero 
defeat  fa>tn  the  king  in  person  at  Towton  in  Yorkshire,  on 
the  'Jyth  of  March,  1461;  but  Queen  Margaret  was  un- 
weanud  in  her  applications  for  assistance  to  Franco  and 
Scotland,  and  she  was  at  last  enabled  to  take  tbe  field  with 
anew  army.  That  too  hinrever  waa  routed  and  dispersed  at 
Hexham  by  the  forces  of  Bdirard  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Montagu,  on  tbe  17th  of  May,  1464.  This  rictory, 
and  the  capture  of  Henry,  which  took  place  a  few  o  lys 
after,  put  on  end  to  tho  war.  An  event  however  oecurrLd 
about  the  same  time  out  of  which  new  trouliles  soon  arose. 
This  was  the  marriage  of  the  kiitg  with  Ehzaboth  Wood- 
vUle,  the  young  and  beautiful  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Gray, 
and  the  aauyhtcr  of  Sir  Richard  Woodville  (aficrwurds 
created  Earl  Rivors)  by  Jacquctta  of  Luxemburg,  whoso 
first  husband  had  bam  tbe  late  duke  of  Bed£»d.  Tho 
connexions  of  the  lady,  bodi  by  Iter  birlfa  and  by  her  first 
marriage,  were  all  of  the  Lancastrian  party;  but  Edward's 
passion  was  too  violent  to  allow  him  to  be  stopped  by  this 
eotl^uic■ratlon ;  ho  was  priv.itely  married  to  her  at  CiriUton, 
near  Stoiicy  Stratford,  on  Ut  May,  l-lt>4:  she  was  publicly 
acknowledgeil  as  his  wife  in  Su])leniher;  and  she  was 
crowned  at  We»liuini>ter  on  Ascension  Day  in  the  following 
year.  Tho  first  effect  of  this  mairiago  Was  to  put  an  end 
ton  nsgotiation,  in  which  progress  bad  been  made, 
with  the  Fkmieh  King  Louis  XI.  Ibr  Edward's  marriaga 
with  bis  sister'in-law  the  Princess  Bonne  of  Safoy,  an 
alliance  which  it  waa  hoped  might  have  proved  a  bond  of 
amity  betwixt  tho  two  kingdonis.  It  at  the  samo  time 
alienated  from  the  kin^,'  the  nu>»t  puwb-rful  of  hissupporlers, 
tho  carl  of  Warwick,  liy  whom  tlie  French  negotiation  had 
been  conducted,  and  whose  disapprobatioa  of  tbe  king's 
eondiiot  in  a  politioBl  voint  «f  viaw  «m  oooaaaiwntly  «h^ 
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«iied  hj  the  mdm  of  penonal  ill  unge.  Ab<n-e  ill,  the 

hon.iur-.  ^ni\  bounties  lavibhed  by  Edward  Upon  the  obscure 
faiiisiy  oi  hisi  queen  disgusted  tlie  old  nobility,  and  raisicd 
even  "a  nntional  feelin-^  :i^;ainst  him.    It  was  some  tiiiif  l>t- 
fure  matlerii  came  to  exir^mities  ;  but  at  last,  Warwu  k  and 
Queen  Margaret  havins;  entered  into  clo- ■  allunce,  Enshnul 
WW  once  more,  in  l4fi'->,  deluged  with  the  blood  of  a  civil 
TOT.    Nearly  the  whole  of  that  and  the  following  year  vra» 
R  aswon  of  oonfiuion.  of  which  it  is  acutely  ))o».»iblo  to  dc- 
t'no  Miy  coDBtsteBC  or  Intelligible  aeeount  from  the  imper- 
Act  documents  of  the  time  that  reouuu,  and  the  illHofbraied 
chroniclers  who  have  attempted  to  describe  the  course  of 
wcurretii'o*.    At  lusi,  in  tin.'  bcgihninu'      October,  1470, 
Edward  f'niiid  liiiii->  If  i.l>lii;cd  Id  cnib.iik  aiul  flv  to  Uol- 
lar;d.    King  lh'nr\  \v,is  injw  rclc>\M'd  lroii>  i lic  T<i\vor,  in 
which  he  had  b.xn  r-jnlined  for  the  preceding  s>ix  years, 
and  the  royal  auihonty  was  af^in  exercised  in  his  name. 
This  revolution  earned  for  Warwick  his  well-known  title  of 
the  King-maker.    Henry's  restoration  however  was  a  very 
HhMt  one.  On  tfa«  I4th  Much,  1471,  Edwanl  landed,  with 
a  force  which  h»  had  nised  in  tha  Low  Countries,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ilumbcr,  made  his  way  to  London,  waa  »• 
ceived  with  acclamations  by  the  citizens,  a:;ain  obtained 
liussiiM  Dii  of  the  imbirilo  itcuiy,  and  shut  him  up  in  his 
old  piiittii.    He  then,  on  tlie  14ih  April,  went  out  to  meet 
Warwick,  who  was  advancing  from  St.  Alban's:  tho  twi> 
armies  encountered  at  Barnel ;  and  the  result  wuk  thai  the 
forces  of  the  earl  were  completely  defeated,  and  both  he 
and  bis  brother  Ix»rd  Montagu  were  left  dead  on  the  field. 
The  var  was  finished  by  the  second  delcul  of  the  Lancas- 
triana  on  the  Uth  May,  at  the  gcvA  battle  of  Tewkesbury, 
urbere  both  Qnaeii  Ha^ret  and  har  son  Prince  Bdward 
fell  into  the  hands  of  their  cnemicii.  MaigaretWBS  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  was  detained  there  till  she  was  set  at  liberty  in 
conformity  w  itli  one  of  the  artii  lcs  of  the  treaty  of  Pec- 
quigny,  confhidi  d  with  France  in  1475,  the  French  king 
paying  I  r  her  ,\  ransom  of  jii,(uio  crowns.    Ilcr  unfor- 
i\inale  son  was  brought  before  Edward  on  the  day  after  the 
battle,  and  brutally  put  to  death  in  his  presence  by  lliu 
hands  of  the  dukes  nf  CInrcnfe  and  Glatirestcr  (the  king's 
brothers),  assi^ed  hv  l  .vu  oihwr  iiubltiiucn.    King  Henry 
terminated  his  days  In  the  Tower  about  three  weeks  after ; 
and  it  has  generally  been  believed  that  he  waa  alao  violenily 
taken  off,  and  that  his  murderer  was  (he  duke  of  Gluu- 
ce'«ter.  Many  executions  of  the  members  of  the  Lancastrian 
pnrty  I'  llowed,  and  conflscatiana  of  their  property  in  all 

purls  ot  the  kingdom. 

Tlic  rcmuindcr  of  the  roign  of  Edwnrd  IV.  was  marked 
by  few  mcmurable  events.  One  tliat  may  deserve  to  be 
noticed  is  the  fate  of  the  king's  next  brother,  George  duke 
of  Clarence,  who  was  attainted  of  treason  by  a  parliament 
which  met  in  Januar)-,  1478,  and  immediately  after  pri- 
vately put  to  death,  being  drowned,  it  was  gpoeraUy  be- 
lieveo.  in  a  butt  of  malmsey.  He  had  at  one  time  taken 
part  with  Warwick  against  his  bntther.  and  had  sealed  his 
allianee  with  the  carl  by  marrxing  his  daughter;  nor, 
although  ho  aftci  wiinls  snw  it  prudent  to  tirciik  thx  con- 
nexion, had  lie  nnd  Edward  ever  prulialdy  been  fi.rdiully 
reconciled.  It  ^eenis  to  have  been  chielly  Ins  ne.irnc-s  to 
the  throne  that  at  Imt  fixed  hut  brotiicr  in  the  determina- 
tion of  ecttini;  rid  of  him.  Edwnrd  was  at  war  both  with 
tioolland  and  with  Fianee  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign ;  but  the  mflitary  eparotions  that  took  plaee  were  nn- 
impertanl,  and  arc  not  worth  relating:  thoy  were  never 
carried  on  with  an^  vieour.  and  were  frequently  sujipcndcd 
'by  tongtrueea.  which  howeror,  in  their  turn,  were  generally 
broken  by  ihe  one  nation  or  the  other  before  the  proper 
term-  In  .Tunc,  147  ),  Edwartl  havini;  previously  sent  a 
herald  to  Km^  Lnuis  to  summon  him  to  surrender  tin- 
wlii'lc  kinf;d./Mn>f  Fraiiec,  embarked  with  a  liirgc  forc  e,  and 
lauded  at  Calan ;  but  the  expedition  ended  within  tiiree 
months  in  the  treaty  of  Pecquigny,  or  Amiens,  already 
mentioned.  Bv  one  of  the  articles  it  was  agreed  that  the 
dauphin,  Charles,  should  marry  Elizabeth,  the  king  of 
England's  eldest  daughter;  allt 'Louis  also  engaged  to  pay 
Edward  an  annuity  of  50,000  crowns  ■  year  as  long  as  they 
both  liTed.  It  appears  that  Edward's  ministcnt  as  well  u'x 
their  nyai  master  «insented  to  receive  pensions  from  the 
French  king:  loi^o  amounts  of  money  wire  di-tnViuied 
among  them  from  time  to  time:  and  in  iheir  c  a*e  at  le;iht 
this  foreign  \iny  w.w  a  tucro  bribe  to  engage  thcni  in  the 
mterests  of  the  power  from  which  they  received  it.  Edward 
bowewr  i»  MNrted  to  bave  hinadf  ahand  m  their  gains; 


indeed  bis  owu  eduiowledged  annuihr.  though  it  mi^ht 
bear  the  appearance  of  a compensalion  lor  advantages  which 
he  had  given  up,  was  itself  m  reolitv  nothing  ewe  fban  a 

liribc;  it  was  a  supply  obtained  independently  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  country.  He  was  driven  indeed  to  many 
other  bhifls  and  illegal  nu'ihi)d>,  well  a.s  this,  to  raise 
money  for  his  wasteful  debaueherie^  and  extra'. a^-ant  ex- 
penditure on  tlie  uiL>trei>L>.  f:nuiirite>,  and  oiliit?.  lliat 
ministered  to  his  perbonal  pleasures.  Loum  iionuvcr  ap- 
pears never  to  have  had  any  intention  of  fulfilling  his 
en^igement  as  to  the  marriage ;  for  some  vcars  be  evaded 
Bdwtfd's  importunities  as  well  as  ho  could;  till  atlengdi, 
in  1482,  he  contracted  the  dauphin  in  another  quurtar. 
Edward,  incensed  in  the  highest  degree,  was  preparing  to 
avcnije  this  affront  by  a  new  descent  upon  Franco,  in  which 
the  paxliauieiit  had  cui^erh  promised  to  assist  him  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  when  he  was  suddenh  <  >it  ulT  by 
a  fever,  on  the  9lh  of  April,  1483,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
Iwo  years. 

Edward  IV.  had  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  three  sons;  Ed- 
ward, wlio  sill  ecedcd  him ;  Richard,  duke  of  York,  born  in 
1474;  and  George,  duke  of  Sedford,  who  died  in  infancy ; 
and  aeven  daughtera;  Elisabeth, bom  lithe/  February, 
1 46r,,  contracted  to  the  dauphin,  and  afterwards  married 
to  Henry  VH. ;  Cecilia,  contracted  to  Prince  James  (after- 
wards James  IV.)  of  Scotland,  and  aftcrward.s  married  firit 

10  John  Viscount  Wells,  sceondly  to  Mr.  Kyme,  of  Lincoln- 
shire; Anne,  contracted  to  Philip,  son  of  the  arcliduke 
Maximilian  of  Austria  and  his  wife  the  duchess  of 
Burgundv,  and  aflerwanls  marricil  to  Thomas  Howard, 
duke  of  Korfolk;  Bridget,  born  at  Bliliam,  10th  Novem- 
ber, 1480,  who  became  a  nun  at  Dartfurd;  Mary,  con- 
tracted to  John  In  king  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
but  who  died  at  Greenwich,  in  1482,  befbie  the  marriage 
was  solemnized;  Margaret,  born  19lh  April,  1473,  wne 
died  1 1 th  Deccmbttr  following;  and  Catherine,  contracted 
Id  .Iiilin,  elder  sm  'if  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and 
aflerwanls  iiiarrierl  to  \Villi«iTi  Courtenay.  curl  of  Dciou- 
shire,  Uy  one  of  his  rjian_\  ml-tre^se-^,  E'.izabelii  Lue_\ ,  bo 
had  two  natural  cluldrvn ;  Arthur,  surnatned  I'lanta^enct, 
created  Viscount  Li^lc  by  Henry  VIII.;  and  Bliiabetll, 
who  became  the  wil'o  of  Thomas  lord  Lumley. 

Edward  IV.  has  the  reputation  of  havuig  been  zealous 
and  impartial  in  the  adminiatration  of  jiustiee;  bvt  wiib  the 
ext'cption  of  some  statutes  abridging  the  antient  juris- 
dicii  Duof  sheriffs,  and  iransferrini,'  part  of  tlic  powers  of 
thoi^e  ofUccrs  to  the  ouarter-scssn.n-s  n-j  iinportuiu  iiuiio- 
vntions  were  made  in  tlie  law  durini;  this  reit;n.  It  is  from 
this  period  however  that  the  rise  of  what  is  called  indirect 
pleading  is  dated.  In  this  reign  also  the  practice  of  suffering 
common  recoveries  by  a  tenant  in  tail,  as  a  means  of  bamng 
his  estate  tail,  and  also  all  the  estates  in  remainder  and 
revenion,  was  fuUy  estaUishad  by  judicial  decision  (lu  the 
1 2th  ymw  of  this  king)  after  it  bad  been  interruptod  far 
some  time  hy  the  statute  of  Weatminatw  S,  13  Ed.  I.,  c.  32. 
The  reduction  of  the  law  and  its  practice  to  a  scientific  fam 

11  ennsiderrd  to  Iiavc  made  great  prog^e^s  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  rei^;n  of  Henry  Vl.,  ana  in  tiiat  of  Edward  IV. 
'J'o  the  latter  belmig  the  treatise  '  l)e  Laudibus  Le:,'nm 
Angliie'  of  Sir  .luha  Fortescue,  the  celebrated  treatue 
on  Tenures  nf  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  and  the  work 
called  Slalham's  Abridgment  of  the  Law.  The  Year 
Booka  dae  began  now  to  be  miidi  more  copiona  than  in 
former  reit^ns. 

Many  laws  relating  to  trade  and  commerce  passed  in  the 

reign  of  Edward  IV.  attest  the  growing  consequence  of 
those  interests,  but  are  not  in  other  respects  important,  and 
do  not  show  that  mure  enlightened  \iewi  be^an  to  be 
entertained  tliun  had  hervtoforc  pre\ ailed.  The  ui  iiiulac- 
liire  uf  iirtieles  of  silk,  tln>u^h  only  In  tin-  hand,  vra.-.  now 
introduced  into  this  etiuutry;  and  we  lind  the  paiiininent 
endeavouring  to  proleet  it  by  the  usual  method  of  probibit- 
ing  the  importaUou  of  similar  articles  made  abroad.  This 
reign  is  illustrious  as  being  that  in  which  theartcf  ptintiltg 
WM  introduced  into  England.  ICmsook.} 

The  testimony  of  hiatorians  coneon  witn  flie  probabilitiea 
of  the  case  in  assurin;.;  iis  that  the  euiailry  must  liarc  been 
subjected  to  much  ilevasiaiion  and  many  iiuseries  during 
tlie  bloody  and  destriu.Ii\ e  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster; 
[  l>i;l  this  contest  was  undoubtedly  n->Tul  in  shaking  the 
non-bound  system  of  feudalism,  and  elcaring  away  much 
that  obstmct«id  the  establishment  of  a  better  ender  of  thian. 
The  eountty  aeemi  to  baTO  very  aema  raeevwad  ftonTlM 
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inin«liato  deitnietion  «f  etpfta)  and  jtofutj  otmiiongd  bv 


BDWARD      Ike  «ldeflt  mn  of  Ed««rd  IVh  bora 
4th  of  November,  1470,  in  the  Sanctuary  of  WestniMter 
Abbey,  where  his  mother  had  taken  shelter  when  h«r  hus- 
band vras  obliged  to  fly  to  the  Coutiucnt  rn  tho  rciura  of 
Queen  Mnrgnret  and  the  earl      W;irwi(  k.    He  vva»  con- 
>t-(Hiently  only  in  his  thirteenth  ycnr  whrii  liis  father  died, 
llw  reign  !s  reckoned  from  the  oih  ot  April,  l-ls3,  the  day 
of  his  father's  deceaiie ;  but  during  the  At*  weeks  it  lastwl 
be  never  was  n  kin^  in  more  than  name.  The  public  trans- 
Actions  of  his  retell  uU  bcloiifi;  properly  lo  the  history  of  his 
ttOele,  Riithard  lli.  Edward  ww  at  Lodbw  in  Shropshire 
«l  the  time  of  his  Ihthei's  death,  and  wwaeation  of  his  per- 
mit was  obtained  at  Northampton  by  Richard  (then  duke  of 
<iIoucester)  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  London  in  charge  of 
hi*  maternal  undo  Anthony  cnrl  Rivers.    Ho  appears  not 
to  have  bo«,>n  brought  to  I>«>nrl,)i>  \\\\  Uu-  bi  umnirn^  of  May. 
Ill  the  <  (i\ir-o  oftlint  mnnlli.  rind  prttbalilv  IicIwi  l  ii  the  24lh 
and  'iHh,  Ruhanl  was  dcH-Ured  at  a  gn  at  rcnuu  il  protector 
of  ihe  king  imd  the  kingdom.    On  tlu-  Ifith  of  Juno  he 
contrived  to  obtain  Edward's  younger  brother,  the  duke  of 
York,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  aucen  his  mother,  who  had 
taken  refViee  in  WeMminster  Abb^  with  him  and  his  sister. 
The  two  ho^  were  fertfawith  TMnoved  to  the  Tower,  then 
considered  one  of  the  royal  palaces,  thero  to  remain,  as  was 
pretended,  till  the  coronation  of  the  youim  king,  whicli  was 
appointed  to  lakn  )il:ice  oi>  the  2Jnrl.    Ki  fiire  that  flay  ;ir- 
rivod  however  Richard  had  ttinipltitfd  bi.s  nicajjures  fur 
jil.u  iu^  the  erown  on  his  own  hca<l.    TIjo  '2Clh  of  June  is 
reckoned  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  the  c)o->e  of 
Cteftof  hia  nephew.   After  thi^  Edward  and  his  hrolhor 
were  aeen  no  more.   They  were  howe^'e^  univcr&ally  bc- 
lisVBd  to  have  been  Wade  ftway  with  by  Richanl.   The  nc- 
esimt which  lum  been  fsoifidly  received  is  that  given  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  whose  teetiraony  may  be  regardea  as  that  of  a 
rontrni|x)mry,  fur  he  was  born  some  year^  before  the  death 
of  Kihu-.rd  I V.  H  i*i  statement  is  in  substance  that  Richard, 
while  en  his  \v;iy  l(i  jniy  ;i  \i^it  Ut  the  town  of  Gloueestor 
nfter  his  roioiiaiuiii,  sent  inie  .fehn  (fieeii,  '  wivtin  he  spo- 
<-iall>  trustnl,"  til  Sir  Robert  Urcickenbury,  the  I'lui-'alile  nt' 
the  Tower,  with  a  letter  desirinij  Sir  Robert  to  put  the  chii- 
drm  to  death;  that  Braekenbury  declared  he  would  not 
commit  iM  daogofous  o  deed ;  that  Sir  Juincs  Tyrrel  was 
then  despatched  with  a  commisilun  tu  receive  the  keys  u' 
tiie  Tower  iat  one  night ;  and  that  tuidor  his  diiecttons  the 
fdiildren  were  about  midnight  stifled  in  bed  with  their  fba- 

ther-beds  and  jiillnw*.  by  ^llles  I'orest,  'one  of  the  ftur  that 
kciit  thcni,  a  tVlhiw  lli'shed  in  murder  bet'drelir.ie,'  and 
John  Dighton,  Tyrrel's  own  hi)r«;e  kee)n-r,  '  a  bij;,  broad, 
square,  and  stroni;  knave."  Tlio  relation  ts  gueii  m  the 
fullest  and  most  partieular  I'onn,  not  in  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of  Morc's  History,  or  m  the  n -f ran!»lation  of  that  into 
Enf;li*h,  published  (with  a  siranije  ignorance  that  the  work 
nlceady  existed  in  Enelish)  in  Biiihop  Kenoet's  Collection 
of  Hiitoriea  {a  vols.,  folio,  1706) ;  hut  in  the  Bnglish  work, 
which  we  believe  is  the  or^naL  It  te  printed  in  ftiU  ftom 
More's  works  in  IIolinshM.  who  deeeribes  it  as  written 
about  the  year  ISn.  More  dues  imt  ^ive  the  story  as 
morcly  '  one  ot"  the  various  talcs  he  bad  heard  eoncerning  the 
(U-ath  of  the  two  princes'  (Henry's  Unt.  ff  (irrat  IhHain  ; 
and  Walpole's  Hisiarn'  D'ntbtf.  on  th-  Life  mid  Uetf^n  nf 
Richard  III.);  bo  introtlu<  c  s  it  by  sayun;,  '  I  shall  rcheai-sc 
you  the  dolorous  end  of  those  babes»  not  after  every  way 
that  I  have  heonl.  but  after  that  Viy  that  I  have  so  heard 
hf  aneh  men  and  by  such  meanii  as  methinketli  it  were 
Imrd  but  it  abouldbe  true  ;*  and  he  eknes  the  narrative  by 
repeating  that  it  is  what  he  bad  'learned  of  them  thut  miicti 
knew,  and  little  caus«  had  to  lie.*  It  is  perfectly  LvidL*nl 
that  he  had  not  himself  a  doubt  of  its  truth  '  Very  truth 
it  is,'  ho  says  moreover,  '  and  well  known,  that  at  such  tune 
as  Sir  James  Tyrrel  was  m  the  Tower,  for  treason  com- 
mitted agaiiMt  ihe  most  famous  prince,  king  Henry  VII., 
both  Dighton  and  he  were  examined,  and  confessed  the 
murder  in  manner  above  written.'  The  commnn  story 
MOPIfi  to  be  supported  by  the  honours  a;id  rewards  which 
I  immediately  bestowed  by  Richard  upon  Tyrrel,  Brack 


who  .ippooretl  some  yean  aA«r«  ealkd  biliMolf  Bdwud^s 
brotlier,  Richard  duke  of  York. 
Buck  and  othen),  who  bare  endeavoured  to  disprove  King 

Richard  s  guUl,  have  rested  much  of  their  argument  on  thu 
fact  that  the  rcraain*  of  Edward  and  his  bralhcr  never  could 
be  found  in  tlie  T  ,wcr,  although  much  search  had  been 
made  for  thi  in  ;  but  on  the  17in  of  .Inly,  1674,  in  making 
some  altera'. lon^,  the  labourers  foiu.d  eo\erod  with  a  heap 
of  siitncii  ul  lite  foot  of  un  old  pair  of  stairs  a  quantity  of 
]<arti ally  consumed  bones  ^thieli,  on  examinstion  appeared 
to  be  tnuse  uf  two  boys  of  the  nges  of  tile  two  prinees. 
They  were  removed  by  order  of  Charles  IL  to  Heniy  VIL*a 
chapel  in  Weatminater  Abbey,  where  tl>e  inscription  ploood 
over  them  redtea  that  they  appeared  by  undoubted  indira* 
tions  to  bo  those  of  Kilward  V.  ,iiid  hi>  br,.tlier.  (Ossii 
I  dusidcratorum  dm  et  iiiultuni  auajaita,  &;e.,  se:ilarum  tn 
rudenbus   isiala'  i>:a;  a<l  saccllum  Turns  Alba»  nupcr 
dueeijaut)  ;'.lte  (le('if.sa,  mdicius  ccrtisiiirais  Stint  re|)erla,  &c, I 
This  di>ro\ery  is  siitlic;eiiily  in  conformity  with  More's 
account,  who  tells  us  liiai  lyrrel  causcil  the  murderers  lo 
bui^-  the  bodies  *  at  the  stair  foot,  meetly  deep  in  the  ground 
under  a  oreat  heap  of  stonc«.'   It  is  true  ho  mentions 
a  report  uat  Richard  '  alloweil  not  the  buryitw  in  eo  vilo 
a  comer,  saying  that  he  would  hare  them  buried  in  a  beltfrr 
place,  because  they  were  a  king's  sons ;  whereupon  they 
say  that  a  priest  of  Sir  Robert  Brackonbury's  look  up  the 
bodies  a<;ain,  and  secretly  intorrc<l  them  in  such  place  n«i, 
by  I  lie  <K  casion  of  his  ucath  which  only  knew  ii.  could 
neser  since  como  to  IiKht.'    This  however  i«i  evidently  u 
story  Inith  iitiorobuble  111  itself,  and  one  whieii,  although  it. 
might  naturally  enough  arise  and  got  into  nn  ulation,  ivuld 
never  have  rested  on  any  trustworthy  authority.  More 
gives  it  OS  a  mere  rumour,  and  wo  may  fairiy  inlbt^  from 
the  words  (' as  I  have  heard*)  with  which  it  is  introdueed, 
that  he  did  not  binuelf  believe  it  He  carefully  add^.  in 
his  notice  of  the  examination  of  IVrrel  and  Dighton, '  btit 
whither  the  bodies  were  removed  incy  could  nutlun-;  ;ell.' 
Tyrrel  was  executed  tor  his  trea>on ;  but  Di^-ht-n  still 
lived  «luii  Mure  wrote.    He  says  ofhini.  '  Dit^hliin  indeed 
yet  w  .ilketh  on  gliv  e,  in  y-ood  possibility  to  be  hant^ed  c-n-  be 
die.'    According  to  Gralu^ii,  "  Di^httjo  lived  u(  Calais  louj; 
alter,  no  ices  disdained  aud  haicii  than  pointed  »(.'  Tlu> 
reader  tnay  aUo  compare  upon  this  subject  the  aecoiin:  ot 
the  examinations  of  Tyrrel  and  Dighton  given  by  Bacon  in 
his  Hintory  of  King  Henry  VII.  f Montagu's  edition  of 
Bacon's  Works,  tii.,       SMk)  It  agrees  very  closely  with 
the  story  told  by  More.  Baeon  tays  that  Dighton,  who  wdk 
set  at  liberty  after  the  examinations.  '  whs  the  princi|  al 
Tiienns  of  divulging  this  tradition  ;'  ami  fiDtn  tlie  use  of  lb  i: 
expressiijii  it  has  been  inferred  that  Haenn  regardi'd  ihe 
w  hole  as  an  idle  laic.    But  hu  lia»  ill  several  places  in  this 


work  distincily  oxprcs.sed  his  belief  of  the  guilt  both  t  f 
Richard  and  Tjrrcl;  especially  in  his  notice  ip.  .thj)  of 
the  execution  of  Tyrrel.  'against  whom,'  he  «ivs,  Mho 
blood  of  the  innocent  princes,  Edward  V.  and  his'brotlivr, 
did  still  cry  from  under  (he  Altar.*  Tynel's  examination, 
ve  im^obMrakftnMtti  to  bam  taken  place  in  1403:  l  i  t 
he  was  not  exeented  till  1603.  Re  was  eommitlod  to  ihr 
Tower  in  tlu-  first  of  these  years  on  tlie  :ipj'c;irnnee  ,  \' 
Pcrkin  Warbeck,  expressly  that  he  uugiit  be  exnniine.l 
touching  the  murder;  and  it  was  on  quite  another  elr,irf;i- 
that  he  was  executed  ten  years  afttT.  More's  neeouni 
therefore  of  the  circumstances  of  his  confession  is  <iliglitlv 
inaccurate.  He  does  not  however  expressly  say,  as  Sir 
James  M,-ickinto>th  makes  hiin  do  {HiU.  Eng^VL.,  59),  Ihnt 
Tyrrel '  cunfcssed  his  guilt  lohm  h$  wot  exeeuied  twenty 
yean  ufier  (or  concealing  the  mmder  of  the  earl  of  Suf- 
folk.' Bacon  himself,  who  ivbtea,  in  their  proper  plat  e!<, 
both  his  first  imprisonment  tod  hit  oxeention.  says  inaccu- 
rately that  lu-  waa  beheaded  'wnu  after '  the  examination:!. 
[Rich A:t:>  111.] 

EDW.VRD  VI.,  the?  only  s,m  of  Henry  VIII.  who  sur- 
vived hini,  was  bora  at  Hampton  Court  fith  October,  1537. 
His  mother.  Queen  Jane  Seymour,  died  on  the  twelfib  day 
after  giving  lum  birth.  The  child  bad  three  stepraotbora 
in  succession  after  this ;  but  he  was  probably  not  much  an 
object  of  attention  with  any  of  them.  Sir  John  Hayward. 
enhury.  Green,  and  Difthton.  (See  these  slauid  in  Stn,  pe's  |  who  has  written  the  histoiy  of  his  lifc  and  reign  with  great 
AVi/f*  itn  Sir  George  Buct^t  L^e  and  l^guqf  Richard  .  fulness,  says  that  ho  '  was  brought  up  among  nurses  uniil 
///..  book  .3rd.)  Symnel,  or  Sulford.  who  in  the  reign  of  ^  he  arrived  to  the  ago  of  six  years.'  He  was  then  coTninitted 
H«  i;rv  VII.  a-sunied  the  character  of  Kdnard  P^antagenet,  to  ilie  l  aro  of  Dr.  (aflerw'ards  Sir  Anthonvi  Cooke,  and 
son  oi  (Jeon^-e  iluke  of  Clarence,  seems  to  have  originally  j  Mr.  (attervtsrds  Sir  Jolin)  Cbckc.  the  fonner  of  whom 
intended  \ ,  \n\ss  himself  w  Bdward  V.  Perktn  Warheek«  |  Appears  to  h^vo  updnrtaben  his  instruction  in  philosophy 
l».  C  No.  W8,  Vot,  Q 
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and  divinity.  tb«  1aH«r  fai  Otwlk  antf  Latin.  At  vriM* 

made  grcnt  pnifu  it  iicy  uiM!<»r  these  able  masters.  xUKf 
Vlil.  dm\  :it  hi*  i<;il:Ky  at  Westminster  early  in  the  mom* 
ing  of  Yndny  tlu'  jsili  of  ,l;miinrv,  ljl7  ;  but  it  is  remark- 
able that  no  annonnwmeiU  <<f  his  (l.  cc;»se  appcjire  to  have 
been  made  till  Monday  the  r<Ut.  nlihnutjh  the  parliament 
met  and  transacted  biiMness  on  the  intervening  Saturday. 
Edward,  who  was  at  Hatfield  when  the  event  happened,  was 
iNnmiht  tb«ii«»  in  tho  flnt  instimoe  Iq  the  residence  of  his 
wrtsr  Btimtalh  ■»  SnMd,  and  ftom  (hat  place,  on  tho  31  st. 
to  (be  Tower  at  London,  wheia  be  Was  pTOBUimed  the  same 
day.   The  council  now  opened  the  vlU  of  the  late  king 
(executed  on  the  30th  of  Dwc mber  prectHling),  by  which  it 
was  found  that  he  liswl  (nrooi diii';  to  the  jwwcrs  granted 
hiin  hy  thp  n.m  is  Ht-ii.  VIII.  <li  7,  and  S5  lion.  VIM. 
ch.  1)  appointed  !uxfe«n  jxtnions  under  the  name  f^f  i  \i,m- 
Im^  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  po^i  nunt  nt  tUiriii.;  (he 
minority  of  his  son.    One  of  these,  the  kinjj  s  inatV  rii.il 
unciei  Edward  fitovmour,  carl  of  Hertford,  was  irariLrlmlLly 
elected  bf  ibe  mi  their  piwrident,  and  either  received  h-um 
tiiein  m  tMe  thaiaeier,  er  ateaoMd  of  bis  own  authority, 
the  titles  of  governor  of  his  majcstjr,  lord  ^cotaetor  of  all 
Ills  realms,  and  lieutenant-general  of  nil  hit  anroie*.  He 
was  also  created  duke  of  Somenw  t.  mid  soon  aHor  tnr)k  to 
himself  ihe  otVire  of  lord  high  trea-nn  r,  mid  wxs  further 
honoureil  hy  heitiK  made  earl  marshal  for  life.    About  the 
«a!nc  tirae  his  iHvtlier.  Sir  Thomas  Seynioiir,  \v:vs  crrntcd 
Baron  Seymour  of  Sudlay,  and  appointed  li>ril  lii^h  ailnnnil 
The  elevation  of  Somerset  bad  oeen  opposed  by  the  lord 
ebanrellfO'  Wnothaley  (now  earl  of  Southampton) ;  but 
the  protector  in  a  few  weeks  got  rid  of  his  further  inter- 
ftranrc  by  taking  advantage  of  an  inlbnnKU|^  into  «hicb 
tlie  earl  had  Ikllen  in  the  eieeution  of  his  offlee  of  chan- 
eellor,  and  frightening  him  into  a  resignation  both  of  the 
ecala  iiuii  of  his  seat  in  the  cxwutivc  roum  il. 

The  iKTioil  (if  the  adniiiiistrstiori  nf  thu  rruti'ctor  Sinncr- 
aet  forms  thi;  first  of  tht'  two  parts  into  Mliit  li  tliu  rfij^ii  uf 
Edvrard  Vi.  dtvidij*  itself.  The  ehamcter  of  the  protector 
haabeen  tiie  subject  of  much  controversy;  but  opinions 
kave  diffend  rather  as  to  the  general  estimate  that  is  to  ba 
ftrined  of  liim,  or  the  balance  of  bis  merita  and  dcfbcts, 
tiMmaatothepartiBiilarqiMditia^good  and  bad.bf  which 
lie  wie  dntingtiiilNd.  It  may  be  aaid  to  ba  amnttted  on 
all  hands  that  he  waa  a  brave  and  able  soldier,  but  cer- 
tainly with  no  pretensions  in  that  capacity  to  a  bumaiiiiy 
beyond  his  at^o;  that  as  a  statesman  he  was  averse  to  mea- 
snres  of  seventy,  and  fond  of  popular  spplaus**,  hxit  tinstable, 
easily  iiidiieiiced  by  apjx'als  i-itlu'r  to  his  vanity  i  r  !i,  fears, 
aud  without  any  fertility  uf  resources,  or  political  genius  of  a 
hiRh  order.  It  must  be  admitted  also  that  ho  was  both  am- 
bitious and  rapacious  in  no  ordinary  de^p^.  Add  to  all 
tbilk  that  with  one  of  the  two  ereat  (mrties  that  divided  the 
country  lie  bad  the  merit,  win  the  ether  the  demerit  of 
being  a  patron  of  the  new  eninioits  In  religion — and  it  be- 
comes oHf'y  to  innlerstniid  llie  opjiositc  fl'olings  with  which 
he  was  regarded  in  his  own  lime,  and  the  contradictory  re- 
prescntatioaa  thai  have  been  fiven  ef  him  by  pailj  wiitera 
ainre. 

One  of  the  first  nets  of  his  ailniiiiistration  was  an  expedi- 
tion into  Scotland,  undertaken  with  the  obicct  of  compel 
the  government  of  that  country  \o  fulfil  ine  treaty  enterea 
into  with  Henry  VIII.  in  )&43  for  the  marriago  of  the 
younir  Queen  Marjr  to  Edward.  The  Soottieh  forces  ven 
aignally  defeated  1^  the  English  protector  at  the  battle  of 
Pinkey,  fought  10th  September,  1647;  but  the  state  of 
politics,  as  bearing  upon  lii«  personal  iiilri  LAts  In  England, 
com;'elled  Somerset  to  hasten  back  to  the  snutli  without 
securiiiL'  my  ist"  the  advantages  of  his  victory.  Ho  rutimird 
to  Hcuilaud  in  the  summer  of  tlie  fulluwiiig  yeoj-;  but  he 
wholly  failed  in  attaining  any  of  the  objects  of  the  war.  The 
young  (^ueen  was  conveyed  to  France ;  and  the  ascendency 
ef  the  hrench  or  Catholic  party  in  the  Scottish  government 
was  eonflrmed,  aitd  centiDued  unbroken  during  all  the  rast 
of  the  reign  of  Edward. 

Meanwhile  groat  changes  were  effected  in  the  domestic 
•fate  of  England,  Tho  renunciation  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  the  disMolution  of  tlic  religious  hoUM!s,  and  the 
qdalified  allownnce  of  tliu  rea4in^  of  the  Scriptures  in  Enj^- 
lisli,  w.-r,>  liic  princip;il  altcr.ili  Dns  m  religion  that  had  \kvi\ 
mado  up  to  tlx-  ilcnth  of  tlie  late  kiii;^.  Only  a  few  months 
befurt'  liie  dis-e  of  the  reign  of  Henry.  Protectants  as  well 
asCaiholira  had  been  burned  in  Smithflold.  Under  8o- 
aaenet  and  the  m«  king  iMaaaraa  wen  immedbitety  taken 


to  eatablish  Protestantism  as  the  religion  of  the  alale.  Even 
beftne  the  inaetioa  of  parliament,  the  practice  of  reading 
the  eerrlee  fa  BngHsh  was  adopted  in  the  royal  chapelt  aiM 
a  visitation,  appumted  by  the  council,  removed  the  inafsa 
from  tho  churches  t)ux>ughout  the  kingdom.  KbhopB 
Ci . I rdiner  of  Winchester  and  Bouiier  of  Cijiidon,  wLo  n-- 
aiated  tbeso  measures,  were  cumunitcd  to  ilic  Fleet.  The 

nrliament  met  in  November,  when  bills  were  pa»»e«l  al 
iving  the  CUP  to  the  laity,  giving  the  norainaitou  of 
bishojis  to  tho  king,  and  etiacthi|;  that  all  processes  in  the 
ecclesiutio^  courts  should  run  in  the  king's  name.  The 
statate  of  the  But  Articles,  eonatnonly  railed  the  Bloody 
Statute.  pos.>cd  in  1639.  was  repealed,  ahmg  with  Tarioua 
other  acts  uf  the  preceilin^  reign  for  tiie  rsfidatioii  ef  re- 
lii;i<m.  By  the  parliament  of  I  MS  the  u=o  of  the  Book  of 
Ljjrnmnn  Prayer  was  establishtU,  uad  uU  laws  prohibiting 
spiritual  ]ier*oiis  to  marry  were  declared  void.  At  the  same 
time  an  act  was  passed  ('2  and  3  Ed.  VI.  e.  19)  Rh<di»liing 
the  old  laws  against  eating  flesh  on  cerium  days,  hut  still 
enforcing  tlio  observance  uf  tho  former  pmcitce  by  new 
penalties,  '  the  king's  jnajesty,'  says  the  preamble,  *  cen- 
sidering  that  due  and  mdly  ahstinelice  is  a  mean  to  virtue, 
and  to  eehdoe  men's  bodies  to  tkair  aelll  and  spirit,  and 
considering  also  specially  that  fisbefS*  and  men  using  the 
trade  of  liv ing  by  fishing  m  the  sea»  ml*  tbereby  the  rather 
be  set  on  Work,  anil  th^  by  eating  «fwb  nnen  flask  akaU 

be  saved  and  increast^d." 

But  Somerset's  nalli  was  now  cro*fei'd  b)  a  new  opponent, 
in  the  person  of  nis  own  brother,  Lord  &^mour.  That 
nobleman,  equally  ambitions  with  tho  protector,  but  of  a, 
much  more  violent  and  iinaempsdotia  temper,  is  supnocad 
to  haTSt  venr  soon  after  the  kin^  aaeasiion.  formed  the 
design  of  dimnting  the  supmne  wmar  with  kia  bretkar. 
Tt  is  said  to  nave  men  a  notiee  of  nis  kittigues  that  cod- 
denly  recslled  Soincnjet  from  Scotland  after  the  battle  i  f 
Piiikey.  The  crime  of  .Seymour  does  not  appear  to  li^ne 
gone  further  tliaii  caballing  againi^t  his  brotlier;  but  iSouier- 
set  contriviMl  to  represent  it  as  amounting  to  hif^li  trea,Miii. 
On  this  charge  he  waa  con-iij^ned  to  the  Tower :  a  lull  at- 
tainting him  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lnrds,  and 
read  a  first  tiroo  on  the  25th  of  February,  1549;  it  waa 
Pasaed  aaanimously  en  the  37th,  The  aeensed  waa  not 
neard  m  his  own  mkam,  nor  were  uiy  witnesses  enaioined 
against  him ;  the  House  proceeded  simply  on  the  aseurMiee 
of  his  brother,  and  of  other  members  of  the  eoanett.  that  fa« 
was  gudty.  Tho  bill  was  ofi<  f'-n  ils  [ins-t  l.  wiili  little 
hesitation,  by  the  House  of  CjiiiiiLDn-^  :  a  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  14th  of  Marcii,  imi  on  :lie  -ioth  I>)rd 
Se}'mour  was  boheaded  on  Tower-hill,  with  hia  lai>t  breath 
solemnly  protesting  kJa  innocenee. 

During  the  sommer  of  this  year  tb«  kingdom  was  dis- 
turbed  by  formidable  insurrections  of  the  populece  in 
Somerset,  Lincoln,  Kent,  £ases»  iuffolk,  Ilavm,  Cornwall, 
and  especially  in  Norfolk,  whsTea  tanner  ef  the  nameef 
Kelt  oppos«>d  the  {jovwrnmcnt  at  the  head  of  n  l«'dy  of 
20,000  followers.  The  (learnes^  of  provisions,  the  lowrwsRs 
of  wages,  the  enclosure  of  common  fields,  and  in  snmi-  placi  - 
the  abolition  of  ll»«  old  religion,  with  its  monasteries  «here 
tlie  poor  used  to  be  fed,  and  its  tiumerous  cerr-nionies  and 
hohaays  that  used  to  gladden  labour  with  so  much  ralaxa- 
tion  and  amusement,  were  the  princinel  tcmies  ef  the  popu- 
lar chuaenr.  It  is  wertk  noticing  that  the  agso^  of  the 
prea  was  en  this  eecaaion  employed,  probably  tar  tbe  drat 
time,  as  an  instrument  of  government  Holinshod  records 
that '  while  tbes«  wicked  commotions  and  tumults,  through 
the  rat;e  of  tiio  undiscreet  oommons,  were  thus  raised  in 
sundry  parts  of  the  realm,  sundiy  wholcwme  and  godly 
exliiirtaligiis  were  publwlH'<l,  to  a'ivcrfa«e  them  of  thetr 
duty  and  to  lay  before  them  their  heinous  oirence«.'  Among 
them  was  a  ttaet  by  Kr  John  (Jheke,  enticed  'The  Hurt 
of  Sedition,  bow  griewHis  it  is  to  a  Commrawsalth,'  which 
is  a  very  ubx  ana  viforens  pieee  of  writing.  It  was  Ibund 
necessary  however  to  eall  atmtker  Ibree  inte  opsfMien :  ibe 
insurgents  were  not  put  down  withmit  much  flgbtfn^  end 
bloodshed;  uiid  many  of  the  rebels  ^vere  exei  uli-<l  iiHor  tliL' 
suppression  uf  the  commotions.  The  instiiutiuti  of  luids 
lieutenants  of  counties  ant^v  out  of  these  lUsturbanccs. 

A  few  months  atter  llie»e  evenla  brought  Somerset's  do- 
mination to  a  close.  His  new  enemy.  John  Ihidley,  for- 
merly Vt'i^crtunt  Lisle,  and  now  Earl  of  Warwick,  the'ik>n  of 
that  Dudley  ^\  hose  name  is  infamous  in  history  for  his  op- 
prsssions  in  the  reign  of  the  Mventh  Henry,  had  probablv 
Men  watehiiiij  his  opportunity,  and  oarslUUy  maturing  b^ 
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dMigas  ioaiiwl  Uw  wrotMetor|  hit  %  Uof^  time. 

1Ms^U>bB««  bam  Ihtmi^  bit  dark  and  mtcresteil  cmusel  |  vemmeiit  n.u.  1,  u,  a  had  been  l.v  the  old. '  No  Human 
that  Soiuersclwjwdnell)  mipcllcd  lotuk.  tliecouiNCwlurh    '     '   '  ...         -  muii 

lie  did  a^aiiiist  Iiu  brother;  Warwick's  uiij<.'tt  was  to  <k-,ii()) 
l>"ili,  a  id  ill'  priWjably  cuunted  lliy*.  Lv  llu-  adum.tl's  dra!h, 
iiuu  the  (lart  the  prudctijr  ■..jia  iiiadc  lo  take  m  it, 

he  both  removed  unc  f.tnnnliiblc  l  ival,  and  struck  a  fatal 
blow  at  ihu  character  and  reputatioQ  of  another.    He  him- 
fcclf  meanwhile  had  be«in  indiutriously  accumulating  pupu- 
liu-'tpr  and  poncr.    He  had  greatly  dtstinguisibwl  himadf  al 
thw  aat'Io  of  Pinker,  and  in  other  pasugM  of  (b*  Seotdi 
watj  «ad  it  hmi  bMa  ohMfly  by  him  that  the  late  in&urrec- 
tioa  in  Norfolk  bad  bwc  wefMtually  quelled.  Tlie  enon?y 
which  lie  sliKVved  on  this  oi   ,      i  was  contracted  by  tlie 
*nenjica  uf  the  protector  wiili  v,      iluy  represeiUcd  atj  ilie 
fcoblenedii  of  the  latter,  who  had,  thi  y  loiitended,  encouraged 
the  insurrection  by  thu  be«itation  and  reluctance  whico  ^« 
ii<ak..ri«5led,  on  ttio  first  lbreat«aing|i  of  it,  to  take  the  nec«t- 
measures  for  putting  it  down.  The  protector  had  at  this 
time  incurred  con»ideraui«  odium  by  bis  lavish  expeaditine 
(uut  of  the  spoilt.  a»  is  it  WM  laid,  of  tbe  chunh)  on  bia 
new  uelace  of  Somaiatt  HooM,  aad  eattafa  vioktiona  botb 
of  puLUf  and  of  private  right«  of  which  he  was  accused  of 
having  been  guilty  in  pi^nring  tbe  space  and  the  matenaU 
f  >r  iliat  nKl^'lutU■e^t  itructure.  A  cry  w»m also  r.iiAed  ay^in.'jl 


him  uu  iiccuuutuf  a  proposition  he  had  made  in  tlie  coujicjl 
for  a  peace  with  France  on  tlie  condition  uf  resi^jning  Bou- 
logne for  a  sum  of  tnouey.  In  tiie  bei(pnniDg  of  October  k« 
Icuraed  tliat  measures  ware  about  to  be  immediately  taken 
against  bim.  Im  fact  Warwk  and  his  associates  in  the 
c«4inoO  bad  rollei  ted  thuir  onnad  Ntainers,  and  were  now 
KMlyloaBBplMrfixMifotbarnMaaaaheuldfldL  Thajrhad 
rtstired  bvm  Hampton  Court,  vbara  the  kinf  randed,  and 
fixed  Uiemselveii  in  London,  where  t!u  y  luuT  eontrivcd  to 
obtain  |>oi»!>v«8ion  of  the  Tower.  Somcrfici.  gti  tUe  lirst  notice 
of  tlv»ir  luoceeduit;*,  cairiwl  oft'  the  king  to  Windsor  L-usile, 
and  shut  hinnelt  up  ihei«  as  li'  with  the  intention  of  hold- 
ing out  ;  but  he  sDoti  found  himself  nearly  deserted  by  all; 
axid  after  a  few  days  the  king  himself  was  obliged  to  saiio- 
tifldi  the  vote  fbr  his  depoutum  pa.«^scd  by  the  taajonij  of 
the  f^uncil.  On  the  I4th  he  was  bruimit  to  Loodon  in 
cus!ody,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  FVomuib  motmnt  War- 
wick* tbougfa  wilbottt  bia  titla  of  pntactor,  enjoyed  his 
TK>w«r.  Bomeraat,  radaced  to  insignifleancc  by  this  usage, 
l>ut  eF.jx'<  i:;l!y  by  an  abject  subiui!..»iuti  which  he  made  m 
tlie-^n.!  laumcuts  of  daagcr,  "as  ^oMle  time  after  this  re- 
le.4!sed  from  coulincmcnt,  and  was  even  allowed  again  to 
take  Miat  at  the  council-table ;  but  he  either  engaged  in 
designs  to  regain  bis  lost  place,  or  Warwick,  now  duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  po  nniart  aluoiit  of  undivided  power 
in  the  state,  felt  that  ho  aheidil  not  ba  quite  secure  <>o  long 
aa  bia  old  rival  Uvad.  Ar  afpaventracoDailiatioa  had  been 
elbetiad  batvaaji  tha  t«0|  ratiiad  by  iha  man-ioge  of 
Warwidi'a  aldaataon  lo  SoBienet's  daughter;  but  this  con- 
nexion was  no  ^eltor  to  the  overilnown  protector :  on  itvs 
1^I  of  Dccet  il  1 ,  '  "  jI,  he  vvil-s  bri;Ui;lit  lo  trial  befon- thn 
luj^h  steward  nnti  .i  rounuittce  of  ihe  House  of  Lords,  (in 
eh:irj(es  bo!h  of  high  tre«sot>  and  of  felony  ;  lit  \\a»  con- 
victed of  the  latter  crime ;  and  was  cxtH  Uted  on  Tower 
Hill,  the  iI2nd  January,  1562.  He  met  his  death  with 
gr«at  manlinoiis,  and  tlie  popular  sympathy  am*  deeply  ex- 
cited in  his  favour,  both  b}'  the  feeling  tbat»  wUH  aome 
&nlta,  ha  bad  ftUao  tha  vieton  of  a  much  wana  man  than 
himaetA  and  by  die  afiprahaiiaiaiB  that  ilt  hii  deatraetion 
the  great  stay  which  had  hitherto  WffanaA  the  RaAinafr- 
lioii  in  England  was  thrown  down. 

Warwick  liowever  (althoiigh  at  bis  death,  a  few  vears 
nfcor  this,  he  declari'd  that  ho  had  alwayn  been  ii  (iTtholici 
•lid  not  teel  hinist  lf  strong  enough  to  tako  any  tneasunt; 
openly  in  favour  of  the  antient  fhitb,  opposed  as  he  knew 
iic  would  bo  in  that  course  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
uation.  It  ia  probable  that  he  cared  little  whii  h  religion 
|«etailad  ao  Unt  he  remained  at  the  head  of  atfatra.  The 
government  acconliuly  eontiBued  to  ha  eondoaiad  in  all 
respects  nearly  as  it  nad  heratofiwe  baaa.  tn  Mbureh.  IS59, 
a  peace  had  bi-cn  oonclufled  with  Franoe,  one  of  the  articles 
stipulating  fur  the  surrcudor  of  Boulogne,  tho  support 
which  very  proposition  had  been  made  the  priruipRl 
charge  against  Somerset  a  few  months  before.  In  the 
following  July  another  treaty  between  tho  two  countries 
was  signed  nt  Angers,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  tho  king 
of  England  sihould  receive  in  moniaee  Elizabeth,  the 


It  u  sup- 1  matter  of  religion  continued  to  bo  treated  by  tli,>  lu  w  ot- 
" ""'  vernment  mu.  h  a,  a  had  been  by  the  old.  No  Roman 
{'aih  dicN  uerc  j  ul  to  ih-.uh  diiniiL;'thLs  lei-n,  thouy;h  inunv 
uxre  iiiK  cl.  imjirisonwl,  and  oiherwisc  nol  capitally  puitished ; 
b  jt  on  iho  2nd  of  May,  1550,  an  unfortunate  fanatic,  Joau 
Ik-cUer.  commonly  called  Juan  of  Kent,  waa  burnt  Ibr 
certain  opinions  considered  to  be  llaitber  Catholie  nor  Pro- 
testant, ia  conformity  aitb  a  vamet  extorted  by  Cranmer 
from  the  kti^  about  a  year  before ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  Mar, 
1631>  an  anuaent aurgeon.  named  Von  Pauls,  ,,f  n,  u  h  .  \ 
traotion,  but  resident  in  London,  paid  tbi-  >  iu.e  ((cnuli)  (or 
his  B/lhercncc  to  u  similar  heresy,  H.,hop  Bonner  was  de- 
prived of  Ins  see  in  Septuiubtj-,  1649  ;  Gardiner,  in  January, 
l  j.il  ;  nnd  Day  of  Chichester,  and  Heath  of  Worcwslcr,  in 
Oetober  of  thw  same  year.  Tho  forty-two  articlea  of  belief, 
afterwards  reduced  to  tfaicty-tiute,  ware  prottaJflrtad  in  the 
early  part  of  ihia  year. 

In  ADril,  lUt,  Bdmrd  was  attacked  by  amall-pox ;  and. 
although  ha  noovweA  tnm  that  disease,  the  debility  in 
whioh  it  Mk  hbo  predoaad  other  eomplaints.  which  ere  long 
baganla  aamme  an  alarming  appearunee.  Bv  tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  following  year  he  wiw  very  iH.  Korihumbor- 
laad  now  li>st  no  tune  in  nrraiif,'in);  iuii  phMis  Inr  blinking 
th«  erowii  into  lus  own  laiinlj  .  In  May  his  »on  Lord  liuil- 
ford   Dudley  niarrieil  the  F.udv  Jane  Grev,  the  tddost 


4a«sht«oC(be  kinftOf  JteiwOk  MMttwhite  tt.  hsM  dm    aimilai  kind  vhiah  hava  b»1  bean  printed. 


daughter  of  tlie  ditchers  of  .Suflblk,  who  was  heraelf  tha 
eldest  dau^dnvr,  by  her  aeeond  marriage  with  GhulaB  Bllin* 
dou,  duke  of  butfulk,  of  Mary  Tudor,  the  ex-quaan  of 
Franoe,  md  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  upon  wboaa  da> 
s(«ndauu  Henry  VUL  had  by  hia  arill  aatOad  tha  crown 
on  failure  of  tha  Unm  af  hia  aon  Sdvaid  and  of  his  daugh- 
taia  Mary  and  Elixabeth.  This  scttlemeiit,  it  w  to  be 
remamhered,  had  boon  made  by  Henry  under  the  expiu-.s 
authority  of  an  act  of  parliament,  whu  li  (.ni|vjwere  i  liim 
lo  dispose  of  the  kingdom  to  whoiuMoevtr  lio  chose,  on 
failure  .  >f  his  three  chddren.  Northumberland  now  applied 
huu»eif  to  induce  Edward  to  make  a  new  settlement  ex- 
cluding Mary  and  Elizabeth,  who  bad  both  been  declared 
illegitimate  oy  parliament,  and  to  nomioate  Lady  Jane 
Oroy  (in  whose  favour  har  mother  tha  ducheta  of  Suffolk* 
still  aliTOi  agraad  to  munmca  her  date)  aa  his  immediate 
Bucoataor.  Thm  inloreit  af  tha  Phiteatant  religion,  which, 
it  was  ai]gued«aa]d  ba  more  secure  with  a  sjverei^n  oa 
the  throne  whose  attachment  to  tho  phnciules  of  the  Re- 
fjrniatiou  was  undoubted,  and  upon  whoso  birth  there  was- 
no  stain,  than  if  the  succession  were  left  to  be  dis|mted  l.ie- 
twoen  liie  kiii(;'a  two  sister*,  one  of  whom  wa.s  a  bigoted 
CailiuUc,  aad  the  legitiuiaey  of  either  of  whom  almost  im- 
plied the  illegitimacy  of  the  other,  is  believed  to  have  beent 
the  chief  con.sidoratton  that  was  urged  upon  the  dying 
prince.  Edward  at  all  events  was  Ivougnt  over  to  bia 
minisier'a  viem.  On  the  11th  of  Jnna^  llooiapie,  the 
chief  justieaaf  dieGommon  Pleaa,  and  two  of  hatbcathren, 
were  sent  for  ta  Greenwich,  and  desired  to  draw  up  a  settle- 
ment of  the  crown  upon  the  Lady  Jane.  After  some  hesi- 
taiion  they  agreed,  on  the  l  Uli,  lo  eoinply  with  the  king'a 
.'oiiMiiiind.s,  oil  his  a4>i>urance  that  a  parliament  should  be 
iinnu'diately  called  to  ratify  what  was  done.  When  the 
.settleaietit  was  drawn  up,  an  engagement  to  maintain  it 
was  subscribed  by  fifteen  lords  of  the  council  and  nine  of 
•  he  judges.  Edward  sunk  n^iidly  after  this,  and  lived  only 
till  the  evening  of  the  6tli  of  July,  whan  he  expired  at 
Greenwioh.  Hia  death,  howavar,  ma  coocaaled  for  tw» 
days,  and  it  afaa  Bot  tfll  th«  9di  that  Lady  Jaoa  Grey  was 
prodaimad. 

Bdwwrd  VT.  is  stated  by  tbe  fkmous  Jerome  Cardan,  wiko 

was  brought  to  see  hitn  in  bis  last  illness,  to  have  spoken 
both  'Frencli  and  Latin  wuli  jH'rfect  readiness  and  pro- 
pvinty.  and  to  have  been  aNo  tuasttjr  of  Greek,  Italian,  ami 
Spaouih.  In  his  conversation  with  Cardan,  which  the 
latter  has  prcsen'ed,  he  showed  an  intelligence  and  dexterity 
which  appear  to  have  rather  puzzled  the  philosopher. 
Walpolo  lias  set  him  down  among  hln  royal  authors  on  tho 
atnugjth  of  Ua  *  Diaiy,'  printed  by  Bamat  in  hit  Hiatory  of 
tha  HtiMnatioR,  and  tha  original  of  vhiofaiaatill  preaamd. 
among  the  Cqttonian  mannaeripta;  a  loat  comedy  whtdi  ia- 
attributed  to  him,  called  '  Tbe  Whore  of  Babylon ;'  aem* 
Latin  cpistlos  nnd  orations,  of  wliich  speciuien.s  are  given 
by  Stry  jw;  a  translation  into  French  of  several  jias-aifes  o 
scripture,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Corie(;e,  Can* 
bridge  ;  a  tract  in  French  against  pnpory,  entultMi  '  L'Ea 
contre  des  abus  du  monde;'  urn!  ii  few  other  pwduattowa  of 
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Tlio  act  of  the  Ut  Edward  VI.  gave  to  the  kmg  sll  tb« 

rollfges  frvc-chapols  cliauntiK*,  hLWjiilaU,  &<•.,  wmth  wero 
nut  ill  llio  possfvrion  of  his  fuilior  by  the  act  j  assefl  in  ihe 
3;th  year  of  Honry'>  roi^rii.  This  art  was  much  abused; 
lor  th'iitii;h  one  profe-sed  ohjei-t  ut  r  •»  ihe  ciicouragf- 
mem  of  learning},  many  places  of  k.»riiin'^  were  aetuallv 
suiiprcxvjd  uiidei-  it.  '  The  kiui,  liowever,  afici  wurds 
fi'Uiidod  a  cuiuidvnibltt  nmiiher  of  ^ramiiior  school*,  which 
»Ull  «SWt  and  Om  popuhtrU  kiunvu  a-*  Kwk  Edward's 
SrIiooU.  [BiRMlKOHAM.  &c.]  (Strypc'a  Erclniattiad 
MfmoriaU,  vu1s.ii.  Hi.;  Joumal qf  Kdueutioa,iio.  19.) 

In  I  j.')'!,  ill  ihe  teii-n  of  Queen  Mnry,  a  b«r  of  the  name 
of  \Villi;iiii  l-'etlieriiloiio,  or  Coiisiahle,  a  mnlor'n  son,  was 
Ijat.iicd  at  Tvh\irn  far  '.'iving  him'^elf  out  to  he  KJward  VI. 
EDWARb  THK  BLACK  I'KINCK.    [Ki.waiu)  III  ] 
KJ.)\VAH1)S,  JONATHAN,  v.i  I m  ;,t  1. 1  Windsor, 
in  the  pi<iviiice  of  C>iiu^*«ticut,  on  liie  jUi  nt  Uciuher,  I'O'J. 
lie  wu-s  the  only  son,  anion;;  eleven  chihlreii.  of  Timothy 
KdwAfcUt  who  wiu  minister  of  East  Windsor,  or  (n«  it  wa* 
thvll)  lh«  emtent  pari»h  of  Windsor,  during  u  rieriod  of 
»ixty-lliroft  yvu*,  and  who,  being  » levnod,  exemplary ,  and 
liflvout  man,  was  much  beloml  and  m)wetfld  by  bi:>  t1u<-k. 
Until  the  a^e  of  thirteen,  Jonathan  vras  cducatfldat  homo* 
Me  betjan  to  learn  Latin  when  wx  years  old,  under  the  care 
of  his  father  and  el  l^T  MsU'i--,  rill  of  wli.>m  tlio  fiitlu-r  had 
i.iude  jirolicient*  in  tli:ii  Luii^ua-ic.    He  M^enis  to  have 
hci^un  wntini;  k-uei>  niui  l^mi;.-.  at  a  very  euily  a^c  ;  ami 
sucii  of  hi»  early  comi>i»iU»on!»  as  are  preserved  show  a  re- 
iiiurkahle  mquijiitivenes*  concerning  lioth  mental  and  natn- 
|-ut  iilu'iioiDuiia,  and  a  bv  no  moans  contemptible  ^kill  in 
uX]>lainin^  them.    President  Dwight.  his  biographer,  h  .s 
givtiu  a  ftagownt  wnttta  b>  him  in  the  bautering  style, 
when  be  could  not  have  been  more  than  twelve  years  old. 
agaiiut  some  one  who  had  oonteodcd  for  tlM  uateriality  of 
the  soul,  which  shows  eoniMenble  wft,  reaeh  of  thought, 
:mi!  I  ovuT  iif  L-v|i:  e>>iiin.    There     nl»<>  ]ireser<ed  an  enter- 
iiumiitr  uihI  jn?>u  iiciiM'  arcnuni  ut  ilie  habits  of  lipidera,  as 
iih.-ened  by  hiuiM  il',  win.  h  wus  viiKeu  luCnie  lie  was  ihir- 
tpcri.     He  was  aU.»  Ud  \*'ry  early  to  reitgioua  luedila- 
lion,  and  imbued  with  a  decj>  sense  of  religion.    He  s'i.\» 
of  himself,  in  an  arcuunt  of  ni*  religious  progreM.  written 
later  in  liib  fin*  the  benefit  of  his  children '  I  bad  u 
variety  of  ooni^nu)  and  exercise*  about  my  eoul  from  my 
cliildbood ;  bat  bad  two  move  repiarluiIilaaeBMNti  of  awaken- 
before  I  met  with  that  change  by  wbioh  1  vas  bioughi 
to  lbo«c  new  di!i)>oMtiuns.  and  that  new  mn%e  of  tfring*,  tnat 
1  1  ;i\c  since  had.    Tim  lir-t  lini''  w.n  wtu  r,  1  w;i>  h  b  >>. 
Bouif  >ears  before  I  went  to  CvilU-^e,  :\:  a  imu'  lA'  ii  iu  irkj'.iic 
awakening  in  my  father's  cona;re;.',i!i<in.    I  wa-i  then  \cry 
mni-h  affected  for  many  months,  ainl  I'.incenn  il  aKiiit  ilie 
things  of  religion,  and  my  soul's  .salvaf.oii ;  luul  was  abwiid- 
anl  in  rehgious  duties.   1  used  to  pray  live  limes  a-day  in 
secret,  ami  to  spend  Itltldi  lime  in  religious  oonversation 
vith  other  boys  1,  with  some  of  my  school- 
fellows, joined  together,  and  built  a  booth  in  a  swamp,  in  u 
very  rotired  spot,  Ibr  a  place  of  prayer.  And  bo«ide«  I  had 
partienlar  eoeret  ^aees  of  my  own  in  the  «ooda»  where  I 
uoml  to  retire  by  myMl(  and  waa  tma  time  to  timo  much 

utfeciod.' 

II*'  went  to  Yale  Collcjjc,  in  Ncwhaveii,  at  ilie  :i^e  of 
thirteen.  In  Ihe  sevond  year  of  his  residence  at  ilie  eoilcire, 
vv'  i  I,  (inly  fourteen,  he  read  through  Locke's  *  Es<-ay  on  i  !ie 
Hutiuin  UiideisL-inding;'  and  IVesident  Dwif^ht  has  pub- 
lished some  of  his  notes  on  the  topies  treuto<l  of  in  the  essay, 
which  show  that  he  l  ould  then  understajtd and  :ip}'n'<'intr  i«. 
The  isame  biographer  has  published  notes  on  thi  ii.iturul  s' i 
enoos  and  on  ibeology,  which  were  nrilected  by  £dwtuds  dur - 
iiig  his  stay  at  college.  It  was  in  the  fbiurtb  and  last  yehr  of 
bis  «otle;;iate  life  that  bis  second  'awakening*  took  place,  an 
awakening  which  was  speedily  followed  by  n  secomi  relapse. 
'  H'.it  in  process  of  tinu  ,'  lie  nhM-rvi  s  in  ci.ntiiuuKion  of  whut 
h.Ts  Ijeen  already  Quoted, '  my  couviciioitsj  and  alllet  ions  wore 
olf;  anil  1  entirely  lost  all  those  affections  ami  delights, 
and  left  oil  secret  prayer,  at  least  as  to  any  constant  per- 
f.>niianc  e  i  f  it  ;  and  returned  like  a  do>^  to  his  vomit,  and 
went  on  in  the  ways  of  sm.  Indeed  I  was  at  times  very 
uneasyi  especially  towards  the  latter  part  of  my  time  at 
college;  when  it  pleased  God  to  seize  me  wHh •  plauriqr, 
in  which  he  brought  me  nigh  to  the  Krave,  andsbook  ma 
o^  cr  the  pit  of  hell-  And  yet  it  was  not  long  after  my  ra- 
cmcry  before  1  fell  again  into  my  old  ways  of  sin.'  His 
final  and  entire  conversion  took  place  shortly  after  his 
taking  lii»  BA.  dt^jrco,  iu  September,  1720.    The  diicf 


•ymptom  ikf  liia  *  eonTanion'  is  thus  dcserioed  by  him 
'From  ny  ehtldhood  up,  n^mind  bad  been  Aill  of  objectiona 
against  the  doctrine  of  God's  sovcrcip^nty  in  choosing  wbom 
he  would  to  eternal  life,  and  rejecting  whom  be  ^e«.<ted: 
tiavin'.;  ihem  eternally  to  i>en^h,  and  be  everla.<lingly  tor- 
lueiiled  in  hell.  It  used  to  appear  hke  a  horrible  doclrine 
to  ine  ;  luit  1  reuu-nib'-r  the  tune  very  well  \\hi>n  I  seemed 
10  be  eonvineeil,  and  fullv  satisfied,  as  h.y  tliis  siivcrcignty  of 
God.  and  hi»  justice  in  tfius  eternally  dispusm-  of  men  ac- 

coitling  to  his  sovereign  plea.sure  And  there  has  been 

a  wonderful  alteration  in  my  mind  with  respect  to  the  doc- 
trine of  God's  sovereignty,  ftom  that  day  to  this ;  so  iltat  1 
rcaice  ever  havefottQa  to  much  aa  the  rising  of  an  objeetion 
against  it  in  ilie  most  aWlute  sense,  in  Crod  showing  memr 
to  w  lium  he  w  ill  Allow  mercy,  and  hard«ninsr  whom  he  wilL 
God's  ahsohiie  f  i\ >  rei'.fnty  and  jti'liee.  respev^^t  to 

salvaiion  and  dam  i  iiioii,  is  what  niy  mind  seems  lo  rvst 
as!iured  of,  a.s  m'.;<  h  as  of  anything  that  I  gee  with  my 
eyes;  at  least  it  is  so  at  times.* 

Edwards  stayed  at  college  two  years  after  taking  hisB.A. 
deirree,  prej-arini;  for  the  ministry.  In  August,  mi,  he 
went  to  New  York,  having  bean  iovlled  by  the  English 
PreabytariaDs  in  that  town  to  eomo  among  them  aa  their 
minister.  His  diary  rsoofds  constant  religious  medila^ns 
during  hu  eight  months'  stay  at  New  York;  and  on  the 
1 HU  of  January,  1 723,  ho  relates  that  lie  solemnly  dedicated 
lumseli'  to  (icxl.  '  1  iiKuK'  a  solemn  dedication  of  nivscif  to 
Gixl,  ami  wrote  it  dow  n,  u;i\mi^;  up  myself,  and  all  that  I 
liad,  to  God ;  to  bo  fur  the  t'utuie  \\\  no  rosjH'ct  my  ow  n  ;  lo 
act  us  one  that  liad  uo  right  to  himself  in  any  res^iect.  Ue 
left  New  York  in  April,  1723,  and  returned  home.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  he  look  his  M.A.  dcigree,  and 
sliortly  after  be  waa  cbosen  tutor  of  Yale  College.  Two 
veaia  after  h«  aoeaptad  an  invitation  from  NortbamMm.  in 
Massaoliusalta,  to  assist  his  matenal  grandfaffaar.  tlw  Rev. 
Solomon  Stoddard,  in  the  ministry;  and,  having  resigned 
his  tutorship,  he  was  onluine<l  colleague  to  Vtis  gratid&tber 
at  Northampton  in  IMruun'.  1  7  27,  in  Ibe  twrnitj-fiaurth 
year  of  his  age.    Shortly  at'ter,  he  married. 

lli^tween  the  time  of  his  poiny  to  New  York  and  his 
settlement  at  Nortitaitiptuu,  Kdwards  wrote  out  seventy  re- 
solutions, which  he  kept  before  him  as  his  guides  through 
Ihc  remainder  of  his  life.  They  are  publuhed  lu  President 
Dwight's  Life.  They  moatly  refer  lo  the  govemiJI£  of  iu* 
moraU  and  the  performance  of  religioua  etuireiaes. 

He  remained  at  Northampton,  first  as  assistant  to  bis 
iTntridfaiher,  and.  ufur  his  grandfather's  death,  a.s  sole 
uunisicr.  for  twi  niv-t hree  years.  He  was,  cdl  this  while, 
indefatigable  ;:i  the  <li-i  h,n>;e  of  his  duties  as  minister, 
and  diligent  in  M.'li-iiii|)roveuient.  He  was  an  cflective 
ineacher,  and  acquired  much  fame  on  the  occasion  oi 
a  very  general  revival  in  the  years  I  740  and  1741 :  ministers 
and  congregations  from  all  parts  of  New  Ent^land  opplied 
to  Edwards  for  assiataocc,  and  solicited  him  to  coiue  among 
them  and  preach.  It  was  ut  the  lime  of  this  revival,  and 
in  order  to  madmte  meo'axealt  that  he  wrote  hi^  trcuise 
on  *  Religious  Aflbetions.*  A  iwivol  had  prev  .uusly  taken 
place  in  Tu.sown  pari.sh  of  Northampton,  in  l'r;4;  an  ac- 
count of  which  was  at  the  time  published  by  himself  under 
the  title,  '  A  fuitnlul  luunit.se  of  the  suvjinsiiit;  v..i:k.  of 
O  m1,  in  the  consersmn  of  muty  huiiditd  souls  in  North- 
auijji.jn.' 

Un  the  iind  of  June.  1750.  Edwanls  was  dismis>eil  i-^o- 
miniously  from  hit  charge  at  Northampton.  He  Sad 
'  fTended  n  large  and  influential  part  of  his  congregation,  t« 
less  than  six  yoors  previously,  by  taking  aomeviny  arliie 
and,  as  tbey  appeand,  arbitnury  maaaora  in  conaequcno* 
of  a  reported  oireulation  of  obseeno  books  amon^r  Ibe 
younger  members  of  his  (lock.  He  was  openly  resisted  in 
his  attempts  to  make  a  public  e.vample  of  the  offenders ; 
and  from  that  time  his  influence  ruer  his  iloek  was  j^re.iiiv 
weakened.  But  the  cause  of  the  final  ruptiupe  bctwc«.ii 
hiiuself  and  his  lluck,  and  of  Inn  disinissiil,  was  a  different 
one.  It  was  a  refusal  to  admit  'unconverted'  pen^oiis^  or 
(in  other  words)  persons  who  either  could  or  would  not 
say  that  they  had  really  erabrapcd  t'hn»l:anity,  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  sacrament.  The  custom  of  odaitlitig 
aocii  parsons  had  been  iutroditoed  by  bis  w«da««saor»  ana 
tiot  without  opposition;  and  now,  after  tn«  enstott  had 
been  e«tabll<dK'<l  s^iioe  time,  a  fleroer  opposition  was  raised 
by  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it.  On  Edwards's  lirsi  nnnuunce- 
iiii  i;i  f  lii.s  disapprobation  of  the  custom,  and  of  lus  do'.vt- 
luiuauoii  to  cod  It,  his  dismiNol  was  imutediatcly  clamoured 
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fiir<  I'kiU  wti!>  In  tlio  spring  of  1744 ;  and  tlic  six  Lntcneii- 
iug  ywy»  having  l>een  s|m.iii  in  continual  disputes,  and  fruit- 
hwattempU  tu  ctkct  u  rci-oiiciliatiun.  ho  ww  dtunMst-d  in 
I7ii0.  A  ecNUicil  bad  beea  anpointed.  eonuntiog  of  ten 
neighbouring  ininnlen»tuadjudie*te  betwwm  BdwanU  add 
\u.i  (liK-k  ;  and  tlitH  cuuncd  deturiQinod  by  »  majority  of  one, 
'  thai  it  is  vx|)udieut  that  the  pastoral  relation  between  Mr. 
Eilvv. 11(1.1  and  his  churcli  hu  itr.iuciliuiL-ly  fl, solved,  if  Um 
people  iitiit  pcrkbit  in  dewing  it.'  On  Us  being  ^ut  tu  (ht; 
puoplc  mure  than  two  hundred  voted  fiir  hk  ditmnwl,  and 
ualy  twenty  again»t  it. 

In  August.  1761,  Eduardii  went  as  niiM«ionatv  t'>  ibu 
Indiaiiii  at  Stockbridge,  a  town  in  the  western  pari  ofMas- 
silchiiseus  Buy,  having  been  applied  tu  fur  the  purpuse  by 
tlie  Boitun  CominiaeMHient  for  Indian  Affain.  and  having 
nlio  received  an  inTilatum  fnnn  the  inhabitanta  of  Siock- 
bridge.  Here  he  had  much  leisure;  and  it  vaj>  duiing  his 
stay  al  Stu<:kbridgc  that  he  wrote  his  1n({uiry  into  the 
Frcetlom  of  t!ic  Will,  ami  In,  TiL-at;-o  du  Oijgiiial  Siii. 
The  first  uf  theM!  work>,  a:ul  that  un  winch  hi*  tame  i  lixelly 
restis,  was  written  in  nine  uiuiith>,  ur.J  was  pubh»hed  in 
I7d4.  In  1767  he  wa;i  fht>i>eii,  without  any  solioitaliuii  on 
Lis  part,  and  inueh  to  hi»  siurprise,  provident  of  Princeton 
College,  New  Jerbcy.  Having  af:er  hjuw  deliberutiun  ac- 
cepted iheappoiiitinent,  he  went  to  PniH  eioii  in  January, 
and  was  inalalled  president.  He  died  of  the  imall' 
pox  on  the  42nd  of  tbo  fenowing  Mardk 

It  itiay  be  inferred,  from  the  account  which  wc  have 
i;iven  of  his  life,  that  the  character  of  Juualhau  Edward^i 
^vas  iMiuMLii'.ly  L-sUiiKibk'.  lie  was  an  industrious,  int'ck. 
(*oii.-«(*ieatiou2>,  kiiid,  iiiid  just  man.  In  religion  he  wa«  u 
(Jiiivinist;  and  his  principal  work,  ihat  u  i  tho  Will,  was 
uriiteii  in  defence  of  the  Calvinisiic  views  on  that  buhjecl 
and  against  those  entertained  by  Anninians. 

EdwanL'ii  cluof  work*  are,  I.  'A  Treatise  concerning 
Religious  Affecliont;*  2.  'An  Inquiry  into  the  luudern 
prevailing  notiena  reapcolinig  that  Freedom  of  the  WiU 
which  is  suppoaed  to  be  essential  to  Ifotal  Agenr)*.  Virtue 
and  Vli  o.  Rcwattl  and  Punishment,  Praise  and  Blaiiio;' 

3.  •  Tlu'  Great  Cliristian  Doctrine  of  Ori^nal  Sin  defended  ; 
CJntaiaiir.;  ,i  lli-i*ly  Ki  llie  DljjL-clioiiS  of  Di'.  .1  liin  'rayl'>r ;' 

4.  'The  lI'.>ior\  (iV  KL-<lcian;i  .ti  ;*  5.  •  A  1). i:ai  .uu' con- 
ccrniil!'  tliL'  ciul  f  r  whu  li       il  cu  ateJ  llu:  Wuilii;"  nn  1 


Virtue.*  The  three  hat 


mug  Ui 
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were  published  after  hii 


Ci.  '  A  Uisaertatiun  couccruiug  the  true  uuturc  of  CUiistiaa 

irtu 
doutb 

The  best  and  most  complete  edition  of  Edwards's  works  is 
thsat  edited  by  President  Uwigbw  in  la  Tohunee.  There  is 
also  an  edition  in  S  volnmee,  published  in  london, 

Th*!  '  Imiuiiy  inlo  the  FreLdi  iu  of  tlieWill*  has  lately  beuii 
i>uL>lishcd  sepaialely,  wiili  an  Introductory  E&»«v  b>'  Mr. 
Tu^lor,  the  author  of  'The  NaUural  Hutoiy  oi  Entbu- 

81 11.^  in ' 

p:inVARUS.  BRYAN,  the  historian  of  tho  British 
VV«^st  India  rolttiiies,  was  born  al  We^tbuiy,  in  Wdlshiro, 
Mii}'''^''  I'^-l^-  family  distres&cs  caused  him,  towards  the 
endf  of  t7a'J,  to  go  tij  Jutnaica,  where  be  was  most  kindly 
reoisived  by  his  muihcr's  brother,  Zachary  Baylv,  a  rich, 
geiaerowk  end  eoligbtoned  planter,  whub  seeing  tne  ;oung 
man's  fondne^  (br  dooIc;,  and  tbinldnff  well  of  his  talents, 
en-,i;^v<l  a  latur  In  ii'^iiU-  with  him.  His  early  iustructioii 
h.ui  bv^-i\  ii)iiriii<?<l  to  rL-ailinj^,  writing,  and  the  French  and 
Kngl^^i^  laiit^iiai;i  ^ :  aii'l  liis  studies  in  Jamaica,  by  ins 
own  aecounr,  were  bUijlit  and  dc»uUory  :  still  we  may  fairly 
usi-ribe  to  them  no  small  share  in  preserving  h.in  livuu  iluU 
ititelleclual  listlessness  into  which  Europeans  sent  out  in 
early  life  to  tropical  climates  are  apt  to  fall.  Al  this  i>eriod 
the  autobiography  prefixed  to  the  second  and  later  editions 
of  bis  '  History  of  the  West  Indies*  ends ;  and  the  accounts 
given  of  bis  remaining  life  IM  eattNDMljr  aesnfr.  U  ap' 
pcnrs,  however,  that  in  due  time  he  sucoeeded  to  hisanelrs 
estati',  iKKraniL-  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  nn  active  member 
of  llu-  Hiiu>e  of  /Vssembly.  In  1784  bo  published  u 
p^iaiphlci  in  opposition  to  the  g.^crtmuMii  imln  )  of  limit- 
ing ilie  trade  between  the  Wc.-t  Indies  aiiil  tlio  United 
Siatos  to  EiiKli^h  bottoms,  iti  which  ho  maintains  tli.it 
•  even  the  welfiiro  of  the  planter  concurs  with  llie  honour 
of  government  and  the  interests  of  humanity,  in  wishing 
fitr  tbo  totid  i^olitioii  of  the  slave-trade :'  an  opiniun  w  hieli 
be  recanted  eiler  Uie  subject  of  the  stavo-traoo  had  been 
brought  beftne  parliaineDt.  In  1791  ha  went  to  St.  Do- 
ukingo.  on  tha  brnking  out  of  the  iiiMimot&«  «f  the 
•ad  acqiiiwA  Ik*  nateiiib  tot  hi*  * 


Survey"  of  that  island,  published  in  17'j;.  Ailcrw.iids  lu! 
removed  to  BngUnd.  wheie.  in  1796,  wo  find  him  M.W 
for  Grarapound,  which  he  represented  until  bis  death,  J  uU 
15. 1600. 

His  princiiHil  work,  the*  History.  Civd  and  Eidi-  ia'^iu-. 
of  thf  Uriiibh  C(.loii\.s  ill  the  West  Indie;  ,'  v, ,  puldishc  1 
iu  17j,».  It  lik-ais  of  the  history,  coiislitutiuti.  and  pjiiUcal 
relations  towards  Britain,  of  thcte  c<>lui)ios;  t'.ie  iuuniii-i> 
and  disjHisilions  of  the  inhabitants,  esj  eciully  the  in  ;;i  i ; 
ihf  iitude  of  agriculture,  and  uroduce.  It  is  a  valuallo 
contnbnii  n  lo  our  literature.  The  style  is  sumewhai  am- 
bitious, Init  and  attractive;  the  matter  vario'l  aiul 
interesting.  The  author  enters  largely  into  the  question 
of  the  slave-trade,  the  eruelty  of  whint  lie  duos  not  attempt 
to  deny,  though  he  is  warm  in  defeiu-e  of  the  pluiilers 
against  the  churj^es  of  cruelly  brought  at;aii)st  tiKiii  ill 
England;  but  hw  arjiument.s  .uc  >  \iil.i;:l)  in.ctuied  by  the 
feeling  that,  lamentable  o.'i  it  iii.i>  I.e.  n  must  be  had. 
Mr.  Edwanls  has  the  merit  <it"  Ijumh^  rairu  d  a  law  to  pre- 
vent cruelties  to  which  »lavej>  ui  Jiiunucu  were  al  Iciisl 
legally  exposed,  whale^er  the  practice  might  be. 

ilie  edition  of  1 1» 1 9  coutaiiu  also  tho  history  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, proceedings  of  the  gu^'eniur,  &c.,  in  regard  to  the 
Maroon  negroes  ( 17 W),  a  continuation  of  the  bistor)  down 
to  that  lime,  and  one  or  two  other  pieces  by  other  bands. 

EDWIN,  king  of  Nortbuubria,  was  the  aon  of  Ella,  wW 
apiiears  to  have  rvifl^ed  In  that  kiiig<lum  firom  about  a.d. 
.'»59  In  On  the  death  of  Ella,  the  throne  Wius  ^ei/L•d 

by  E<int'n<l,  Elhilfrith,  the  husband  of  his  d.inghicr 
Al  i  a,  and  Edwin,  an  infant,  of  only  iliitv  >.  i  t>M.  \v;i.s 
conveyed  to  tlie  court  of  Cailvan,  the  king  ut  .Norili  W:i1l->. 
Eililfiid  on  this  ui  al.'  war  upon  Ca.dvan.  and  defeated  hiui 
near  Chester,  on  which  occasion  it  is  said  that  niouks 
of  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  who  had  a>setiibled  on  a  lieigb- 
bonring  hill  to  olTer  up  their  prayere  fur  the  suixess  of 
Cadvan,  were  put  to  death  by  the  pagan  victor.  Afier 
this  Edwin  wandered  about  fiir  some  vears  till  ho  was.  at 
last,  received  and  protected  by  Rcdwald,  king  of  tbo  Bast 
Angles.  It  appL'ai->  tolia\i- Ijccn  wlii!i' iL-^ideiil  here  thai  he 
married  CwcniMiri;lia.  the  iiaUi;Uti  i-  uf  CV  ):  1,  kiiv^  of  Merr.a. 
Edilfritl,  howeve  r,  uli  i  had  raadt-  lnni-i.}f  by  his  iiuli  a.y 
success  \Li\  toruiidubic  to  all  the  uei^'hboiiiiiiL;  )iriirf>, 
slill  puisiieA  liiin,  and  partly  by  threats,  partly  by  promises, 
had  u«arly  induced  Rcdwald  to  gi\e  hiin  up,  when  t1>>  a 
nirafolons  intorpoattion,  as  Bede  would  have  us  heliove) 
more  generous  counsels  prevailed,  and  the  East  Anglian 
king  determined  to  brave  the  hostilitv  of  Bdilfrid.  Reowald 
is  the  flAh  in  the  list  of  the  Brelwaloos.  or  snpmnio  kings 
of  Britain,  as  given  by  Bede ;  and  as  he  snceveded  Bthd- 
bert  of  Kent,  who  dii  l  in  a.D.  CIG,  he  pndiahly  nuw  held 
that  dignity.  The  con>e<|uence  of  his  refusal  to  deliver  up 
Edwin  was  a  war  with  Edilfrid  .  tiny  met  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Idol  in  Nottinghamshire  in  au.  ijl7.  and  in  n  ffTeat 
battle  which  was  there  fou<.;ht  Edilfrid  w  is  defLutetl  and 
slain.  His  children,  of  whom  the  names  of  si\  are  reconled. 
fled,  and  Edwin  ascended  the  throne  of  Northurohria.  His 
valour  and  abilities  eventually  a'-uuirc<l  for  him  great 
power.  On  the  death  of  his  friend  Iledwald,  a-o.  024,  he 
was  acknowledged  as  his  successor  iu  tht  dignity  of  Brot^ 
walda;  and  two  years  after  be  made  war  upon  the  power- 
ful stolr  of  Wcs.<icx,  whose  king  Cuichelm  is  accused  of 
haviiiK  ationiiitcd  to  take  him  off  by  assa.ssiuation,  and  le- 
(luccfl  tl  f  ir  the  moment  to  subjeclion,  though  it  dtrrs  not 
ajipe.u-  tliat  he  rotaaied  lii»  conouest.  Bede  atliiiii>  that 
his  sov  eri  it'iil)  e\lende<l  over  all  the  English,  e\i  eptim;  only 
the  peoide  of  Kent,  and  that  he  also  subjected  to  his  doroi- 
nious  all  the  Britons,  and  the  Islands  of  Man  and  Angle- 
sey. It  i.s  probable  that  he  was  nrrounted  the  leading 
jKiwer  among  the  sovereigns  of  I3n;  i  n  in  his  time.  Bede 
aays  that  ho  was  addressed  bv  Pope  Boniface  as  *Re.x  Anc^ 
iorum.*  Tlw  event  for  which  his  reign  in  Northntnbriabi 
(hieily  memorable  is  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
that  kinsdum.  The  legend  is  related  at  great  length  by  Bede 
in  the  .^eeuud  booiv  of  hi-.  Hi>ior\.  Of  tile  ilieanis  orvisi.ms, 
tlie  proi)lieeit->,  ami  the  snj  e".  luituial  \  i^iialions,  which 
coii.itiluie  the  ^'reater  jart  of  it.  it  is  ini|>o~MliIe  to  make 
anything  iu  the  absence  of  all  oilier  testimony  except  that 
of  the  credulous  historian;  but  the  result  appears  to  ha\e 
been  brought  about  by  the  exertions  of  Edwin's  second 
wife,  Edilbcrgii.  the  daughter  of  Augustine's  potron,  Ethel- 
belt  kiiw  of  Kentt  and  of  Pauliniis.  a  Roman  missionary, 
whom  i£e  had  been  allowed  to  bring  with  ber  from  her 
,.  fblher**  court.  Edwin  had  long  stood  out  against  the  pet 
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rotu'ons  of  his  queen  and  Paulinus ;  but  his  oscapc  from 
the  Btleuipt  against  his  lifb  by  the  king  of  We»»ex,  antl  the 
birlh  of  a  daughter,  happening  iimultlineinMln  powerfully 
BlTected  htm.  and  EdilLcrga  and  l»r  dnftmo.  trting  ad- 
%  an'ajic  of  tlio  mxmcnt  of  craotion,  prevailed  with  him  to 
c*ali  a  meeting  of  his  wiJan  to  discu!«  the  question  of  the 
two  religions.  When  the  nobility  of  N  iihumbria  as- 
sorabh-d,  Coilfi,  the  high  priest,  was  hiuisi  If  the  first  to 
profc.s  his  disbelief  in  the  deities  he  had  beet)  viMomcd 
to  serve.  This  ended  the  dispute  ;  the  chief  lemide  ot  the 
idoU,  which  stfKMi  at  a  place  still  called  Godmundhnm  (that 
ia.  the  hamlut  of  the  snckwure  of  tbe  Qod),  was  profaned 
ani  wt  fire  to  by  tbe  btnd  of  Ooftl;  tbe  king  and  all  tho 
ehiefmen  of  (he  country  oflered  tbenuetvee  to  be  baptUed. 
and  the  rommonaltr  soon  fullowod  thdr  example.  Phnlinus 
was  made  bishap  of  Northumbria,  his  residence  being  esta- 
blished at  York,  in  oonformily  with  the  design  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  w!k-u  tlio  oii.'in  il  nii^Mon  to  England  was  ar- 
ranged. Tlie  aichieuisropal  dignity  was  soon  after  conferred 
ujion  Paulinus  by  I'ope  Honorius.  Edwin  Iwwcvcr  did  not 
long  aorvive  tbcao  events.  The  Mercians*  under  their  King 
Pondi.  icfoUed  afaintt  tbe  aupiemaejr  cbdmed  bjr  North- 
umbria; and  a  war  vbieh  arase  in  conwtiuetice  was  ended 
«a  the  12th  of  October.  «33.  hj  a  battle  Ibu^ht  at  Hcatii- 
IteM,  or  HalAeld*  in  York«htrp«  in  which  Edwin  was 
defeated  by  Penda  and  his  ally  Cetdwatla.  king  of  North 
Wales,  and  lost  at  once  his  kingdom  awd  his  lit'c  11  ii, 
eMfat  .son  was  *lain  at  tho  same  time;  iinother,  whom  lie 
also  had  liy  lii-i  (ir-t  witV,  wa.s  al1i.'r« m ds  put  to  death  by 
Penda;  and  Ediltieigu,  with  her  children  and  Paulinus 
was  comptdled  lo  (ly  tr>  the  cnurt  of  her  brother  in  Kent. 
One  of  Kdwin's  duusjhtors,  Eanflwl,  afterwards  married 
Oswrio,  a  ton  of  Edilfrid,  who  raonntc*!  the  throne  >it  Nurth- 
umbrta  iii  642  and  reigned  till  870.  He  defeated  Penda, 
and  regained  the  tifle  of  Bretwalda,  which  Edwin  had  first 
brought  into  his  house. 

EUWY,  called  the  Fair,  king  of  the  Ant.'lo  Saxon*,  was 
the  eldest  of  the  two  sons  of  Edmuml  I  .  but,  being  oidy  in 
his  s«vouth  or  eiehth  rmr  at  Ins  f.iilu  l'^  <k  ith  in  945,  he 
and  111,  I'T^liirr  K'l;^,:r  wcro  k!  asnlf  fi)i-  ihi."  jircscat  in 
favour  of  their  uncle  Edred.  On  Edred's  dcajli  \u  O.ji, 
Edwy  became  king,  and  his  brother  appears  to  havr  bvc  ii  at 
tli«>  same  time  anpoint«d  siibreeulus  of  Merci;i.  About  two 
>uais  afientbeMeroiana  BDdKortbttmbrians  ro-e  in  revolt, 
with  Edgar  as  their  l«ukx,  and  a  war  ensued,  which  ter- 
minated in  an  agreement  between  the  two  brolbon  that 
E  Jwy  sljonld  lo'ain  the  country  to  the  south  uf  theThamei;. 
and  that  lid:;ar  should  be  ackn'owle  lvced  kinguf  all  Enuland  . 
to  tho  north  >ji'  tliat  nvii\  In  tin*  vc\o\.  I'M';jr,  a  im-ii.- 
b  iv.  s«.;ins  to  huvo  hn^:i\  au  iiistrunieiit  In  h.nuls  uf  the 
clorii  ul  pmTy,  \\  hmn  Edwy  lind  mai'.i'  In^  cuituh^  .ihnost 
from  the  motnent  of  hii  accession.  In  whatever  it  was  that 
thu  quarrel  be<|^n,  it  soon  led  to  the  disiuiskal  of  Dunstan 
and  bis  friends,  wlw  had  acquiied  so  threat  an  ascendancy 
in  the  government  in  Ae  reign  of  the  pre<-eding  king.  The 
writers  upon  whom  wo  are  dependent  for  the  hiatorj  of  this 
]ieriod  were  all  monks,  and  tbeir  te'ttimonr  is  to  be  cau- 
tiously recoivpil  ;  but  >ini  it  is  prubablr  ctinUj;li  thai  tlu'vhad 
too  much  Rnmud  t'lr  ihuir  actMViiil.^,  whuh  all  roumir  in 
rv'prc  L-iitin^  K'l'.vy  as  a  lifiiuc  of  the  most  iliss>ihi!t,'  man- 
tiers,  and  ilie  kiiigilota  ujs  given  up  to  ojiprcs'sioti  and  anarchy 
u:i  li'i  his  rule.  The  tragical  story  of  KI^M\a,  is  commonly 
told,  IS  familiar  lo  luuat  readers.  Edwy  is  said  to  have 
married  this  lady,  (hough  they  were  related  within  the  pni- 
hibited  degrees,  and  to  have  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
ceelesiaatiGs  fagr  that  violation  of  canonical  law  more  than  by 
any  other  part  of  his  conduct.  On  tbe  day  of  his  corona- 
tion,  Dunsiau  tore  him  rudely  from  the  arms  of  Elgira,  to 
wlio.sc  apartment  he  hail  rL-tiicd  fnim  the  ilmnkL-n  ri'VL-lry 
of  the  feast;  Dun.-il.ur?;  fncnd.  a^(llbl^lhH^  Odo,  >ub-,c- 
quently  broke  into  uiu'  uf  tin-  i(i}al  hLi\i>fj-  with  a  party  of 
soldiLTs,  and.  cnrrjmg  uil'  the  latly,  had  her  conveyed  to 
Ireland,  after  having  ui.sfiguted  her  by  searing  her  face  with 
a  r«d-bot  iron ;  and  whcti  some  time  after  she  ventured  to 
return  to  England,  some  of  the  archbishop's  retainen  seised 
her  again,  and  put  her  to  d<;ath  by  the  barbareiis  praoen  of 
cutting  the  sinews  of  her  Ic^  with  their  swora*.  Thi^ 
story  has  la(cly  been  the  subject  of  K>me  controversy,  and 
the  defence  of  !>tinslan  and  Odo  ha.>4  been  imdertalten  by 
Dr.  Lingard,  who  does  not  howcxer  deny  (he  inniti  r.K't>  of 
the  conduct  impu(ed  to  them.  'Ham  stringing.'  Iil  pa><<, 
'  was  a  cruel  but  not  unusual  mode  of  punishment  in  that 
ftige'   lie  ba«  buwsvci'  made  it  proimble  lluU  tliu  Iftdy, 


whose  name  seems  to  have  been  Eilu^giva,  was  not  tho 
wife  but  the  mistress  of  Kdwy  ;  and,  that  ueing  the  case,  ha 
contends  that  Odo  was  justified,  flrsl,  in  sending  her  lo 
Ireland,  bv  a  lawof  king  Edward  tlw Elder, which  declared 
that  *  if »  UMWB  whore-quean  be  fiiund  in  any  place,  men 
shall  drive  her  out  of  the  realm;*  and  then  in  hanng  her 
put  to  death  on  her  ix;turn.  inasmuch  as  Mic  lu  ll.'Vi'^  that, 
according  to  the  stem  maxims  of  Saxim  jurispruiUiK  u.  u 
p<-r->:'ii  returning  "itliuKt  piriiii>.-.i>n  from  tjaiushiiu-iu 
tuigtit  be  executed  wnhuut  the  formality  of  a  trial.'  For 
the  fidl  discussion  (he  reader  is  referred  to  Lingard'.s  Anti- 
ouitirs  of  the  Anglo- Siiron  Church;  Linganl  s  Hiftrtrgii^ 
F.n^land;  Lingard's  I'indicalion  of  hit  Hitter  y,  .  lit?; 
ZeAer  to  Format  J^frty*  £fQ..  by  John  AlWu,  £s<(.,  Sto., 
1827 ;  and  the  articles  on  Dr.  Lingard's  two  works  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxv.,  pp.  34C-354,  and  vol.  xlii., 
pp.  1-31  ;  both  in  that  letter  acknowledged  to  be  by  Mr. 
Allen. 

Edwy  diud  in  9j8,  within  a  year  after  the  pariric.i  i.>ix 
with  his  brother.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  whether  the  c\['u  s- 
sions  of  tbe  chroniclers  imply  that  be  was  wnrdered,  or  only 
that  he  dted  of  a  broken  iieart.  Bdgar  now  bocome  sole 

king. 

EKCKKOTJT.  GBRBRANT  VANDER,  bom  at  Am- 
sterdam in  IC21,  was  a  disciple  of  Rembrandt,  whoee  man- 
ner of  designing,  colouring,  and  pencilling,  he  imitttTed  with 

iiicTi  fflifit\,  that  it  iii  diilicull  to  distiii(riiish  sr>mL'  of  his 
p.'iuuiii.i;N  from  tliosc  of  his  masiL-r  ;  atul  lit-  rather  cxc-Uod 
liim  in  lliL'  fMrciiiMies  of  his  figures.    His  princi]);:!  crn- 

tdoyuit^iU  was  for  portraits,  in  which  he  was  admuablw,  and 
le  o?pocially  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  power 
of  portraying  the  miud  in  the  countenance.  His  master- 
piece was  tlie  portrait  of  hii  own  (bthor,  which  astonished 
even  Rembrandt 

Bui  though  bio  eseetleaeo  tn  jortraile  brought  him  eon* 
VamA  omployiBent  in  that  briChch,  he  greaUy  preferred 
painting  historical  subjects,  in  which  he  wais  equally  sue 
ccs-sfhl.  His  composition  is  rich  and  jmlui  u^;  and  his 
distribution  of  light  and  shade  cxcellont.  His  back  i' rounds 
an;  in  gciicr.d  clearer  and  brighter  tliaii  tho'ie  uf  Ram- 
biaadt ;  and  he  was  by  far  the  bt'st  disciple  uf  that  master 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  shared  in  his 
defects,  being  incorrect  in  \ns  drawing,  deficient  in  cleganeo 
and  grace,  ami  ncglijriiil  of  cjitmiic.    lie  du;d  ui  1074. 

EBCKHOUT,  ANTHONY  VANDBR,  was  bom  at 
Brussels  in  T8S6.  It  is  not  known  under  whom  he  studied ; 
but  hewrnt  to  Italy  with  his  lirothcr-iii-law,  Lewi-  DeVsier. 
a  very  cuiiiitjit  artist,  and  ]iaiiitcd  in  conjimctiun  ^^llh  liim 
during  his  resi'lciK  t  abri  ad  ;  Dt:y.>tcr  iianitui^  the  luiires, 
and  beckhout  the  fruit  and  fl.iwvra  ;  yet  there  \v.i»  sucii  a 
harmony  in  their  -t}lo  of  colouring  and  toudi,  thst  their 
works  apiicar  to  be  all  b^  one  haiid.  Though  he  was  received 
with  great  marks  of  distinction  on  his  retain  to  Brussels^ 
and  appointed  to  an  honourable  ufBce,  ho  was  resolved  to 
leave  his  frinnds  and  country,  and  the  bnltiant  prospects 
which  he  had  befiwe  him,  in  order  to  return  to  Italy,  in- 
tending to  spend  there  the  remainder  of  bis  days.  The 

vi'ssel  however  eliaiiced  to  touch  at  T-i«bon,  .md  \\^  was  in- 
duced t>)  st(j]>  in  that  city.  His  pictuiCT  sold  ul  exoc>M',cly 
higli  j)U(  e»  ;  and  ho  liud  made  so  mnny  skeii  hi  -  of  (ine 
fruit  luul  ll  'Wers  in  Itaty,  thai  he  had  suiriciciit  for  all  his 
future  <  onii>osilions,  in  which  he  arranged  them  with  in- 
finite variety  and  great  tasic.  He  had  not  been  above  two 
years  iu  Losbon,  when  a  >  oung  lady  of  qualitT  and  large 
fortune  married  him.  Unhappily  his  sueOMa  and  his  wealth 
excited  the  envy  of  tome  mneraanls,  who  shot  him  as  he 
was  taking  an  olrtng  in  bia  eairiage.  The  aaoaaaiai  werw 
never  discovered. 

EECl.OO.  A  town  and  cnmuine  in  East  FTamlors, 
situated  on  the  high  road  between  Bruges  and  Ghent, 
nlnnit  nine  miles  nijrth-west  from  Ghent.  Eecloo  is  a 
place  uf  eonsidetiible  trade,  tuid  contains  manuf.iclures  of 
woollen  wvA  cotton  stuffs,  of  soap,  tobacco,  and  hats,  brew- 
eries, distilleries,  tanneries,  oil-mills,  and  salt  refinerie*, 
Tbe  weekly  market  for  grain  is  tho  largest  and  best  Aw- 
qucntcd  in  the  province.  The  town  contains  980  boufea, 
mof^tly  well  built ;  there  are  several  public  sqimm,  and  th* 
streets  arc  well  paved.  It  has  two  churches,  a  (own-hall, 
an  antient  convent,  and  eight  schools.   The  population  is 

1]  I  i'NDI  is  a  TurLisli  word,  which  signifies   ?iT  i^r,  r, 

Miituieur,'  tmd  is  subjoiiiod  as  a  title  of  respect  lo  the  i 
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of  persons,  espcciallr  to  those  of  Learned  men  and  occlo- 
BUStici,  c.  g.  Omar  Efendi,  Ahmed  EtTetidi,  iu  the  tame 
t|lknn«r  in  which  4^A<t  U  placed  aHer  tlie  iiatiics  of  military 
and  court  officora.  Tlie  word  Effcndi  occurs  also  as  part  of 
some  titlM  uf  purlicular  officers,  as  Beit  Ef(mdi,  tn*  title 
of  the  princi]>al  socrclary  of  state,  and  pnnw  mtniltar  of 
the  Oitoiiian  emjnre,  which  is  properly  an  abbrcvialiuii  of 
HfimilKolldb,  i.tf, 'the  head  or  chief  of  secretaries  or 
writtTH.' 

EFFERVESCENCE  is  tluj  rapid  di^ongaRomcnt  c*f  a 
g.ii  i;ikiti^'  (ilatx!  in  a  liquid  in  consequence  of  chernicol 
Rciion  aiiil  (kcnmi'Oiiition ;  it  is  most  commonly  applied 
to  the  cIIl' t  priMuced  by  adding  an  acid  to  a  carbo- 
nate, by  which  numerous  bubbles  of  carbonic  arid  na 
riu!  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  forming  a  (may 
head  burtt  witb  r  liiisiiiy  nmae^  Fwmmtattmi  i»  n«aonk- 
pankd  with  »  dower  tmd  ef  elRiTTMoaiies;  and  when 
metals  are  dissolvi  <1  in  acids,  gaseous  matter  is  frc- 

?uently  formed  iiinl  ox)!clled  with  oonsidemble  force, 
i-i  n.i'uif  (lupcnds  U])nn  iliat  <j1'  ihi-  lu  id  und  iiii-lul  em- 

{>k>yod :  thus  when  dilut4.*<l  »ulpliui  .<-  at  id  is  junirod  upon 
ron,  the  elTorvoaccnce  is  owing  to  the  t'si  ape  of  )i\drogon 

{{OS  from  the  deromposition  of  water ;  when,  on  tbo  other 
innd.  dihKc'  n  ine  add  ta  |Wiii«d  upon  «apper»iiitiiaoaddo 
gas  i»  liberated. 

EFFLORESCENCE  is  the  property  by  whkh  ear- 
tain  aalia  oMteining  water  «f  eryatalliaattoa  loaa  ifc  Uid 
become  optdtw  by  exposure  to  the  air;  in  tome  ntiet, 
sallR  which  do  not  conlvm  murli  water  [jrest-no  tlu-ir  form, 
whiUt  others  which  coniaiua  laigo  (juaiitity  sro  not  only 
rendered  o]iuiiui-,  hut  lose  their  crystalline  llguio,  atid  be- 
come powdery  by  efllorescence:  such  arc  buliilmic  and  car- 
bunite  of  soda. 

The  etiloresccnce  of  some  salts  niny  be  preveoted  bj  var- 
nishing or  "ilin^  them.  It  has       been  obatmdhy  Pto- 
fenor  Faraday  that  the  property  of  t»UloraieeBoe  appaen  in 
.Boraecaaea  to  depend  upon  the  superficial  fltMlwe  of  the 
crystal:  thus  lie  found  that  crystals  of  carbonate,  phos- 

Chate,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  having  no  parts  of  their  surfaces 
ruki'ii,  ami  carefully  preserved  from  external  violence,  re- 
mained jH  rfuct:  but  upon  brMlting  or  acratching  Ibeir 
Burfiiccs  <'l1!'i)'e^crnee  begSB  at  that  paft»  ud  iVBltUaUy 
extended  all  over  the  rrjstnl. 

Et^ERT,  styled  the  Great,  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
was,  aocordins  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the  son  of  Alch- 
roond,  whose  detcent  ia  tnced  up  through  Esa,  or  Eata, 
and  EomMu  to  Inigiailt  Of  Ingild,  tha  hnrthar  ef  the  neat 
Ina,  ana  the  undoubted  dencendant  of  Ordie.  The  chro- 
nicle states  Alchmnnd  tn  li.ivc  reij^ncd  in  Kent ;  but  this 
point,  as  well  ai  tlie  ^^lll■ll•  of  the  gcucAlugy  of  Ejibert, 
tiiii  I  he  r,»nsnlcie'l  as  doulitful.  All  that  cau  be  certainly 
atliriued  is  that  he  was  of  the  blood  of  Cerdic,  and  that  be 
evrntually  caine  to  be  regarded  as  the  representative,  tf  not 
the  only  remaining  male  descendant,  of  that  fbundcr  of  the 
foyal  house  of  We><^ex.  When  Ba(dirtri«^  or  Brihtric,  be- 
rnme  king  in  786>  Egbert,  then  very  youn{^  or  his  firiends 
fot  him,  had  claimed  the  throne.  Brintrie  u  said  to  have 
ftoon  aAer  made  an  attempt  on  bis  life,  upon  which  he 
touk  refuge  at  the  court  ofOSa,  the  powcrftif  kin;?of  Mer- 
cia.  Afler  a  short  lime  howevir  lie  lost  OtTa'-:  ji'  ' 
i>n  15rihtiir  marry  ing  Eadburgn,  the  daughter  of  that  kuijj. 
F.:;licri  then  tied  to  France,  where  he  was  rocrivcd  hy  the 
£iaperor  Charlemagne,  and  at  hu  court  he  abode  till  the 
death  of  Brihtric  in  800.  He  wtis  then  recalled,  ami  by  tlie 
unanimous  vote  of  the  witati  oppointe<1  to  the  vacant  throne. 
"William  of  Malmsbury,  w  ho  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century, 
is  the  only  aiithori^  Ar  this  history  ef  Egbert's  early  lift, 
lie  i>a.y%  that  betUtm  ether  accomplishments  he  leaned  die 
art  of  war  iinrler  (%ariamagne,  in  wlniae  amiea  he  larvad 
for  ibrw  veai-3. 

At  the  ilito  of  Kfc-bcrl's  accession  the  Saxon  statci^  in 
Engiaiid  wcru  rt;du<*'d  to  three  iiidepcnd«ut  sovercigTi- 
licA  ;  Northumbria,  ooinprehen'lnii;  what  bad  oce.asionally 
been  the  separate  kiugdoius  of  Deiraand  Bcmicia;  Merdo, 
-which  had  reduced  ^  subjection  Kent,  Essex,  and  East 
j&nglia;  and  Wessex,  with  which  Sussex  had  become  in- 
^eorporated.  Of  these  three  powers,  Nortbumbria  was 
torn  by  internal  dimensions,  and  pffobabl|r  was  indebted  ibr 
the  pru-crvation  of  its  independenee  ehiefly  to  the  rivalry 
bct  'ct-n  the  oilier  two.  The  eonijne>ts  anil  the  able  rule  of 
Offa  however  had  r.iiseil  Mereia  t;i  u  decided  pru  einiueHci; 
over  Weiwcx ;  ami  it  ihw  tune  ihe  Mercian  throne  was  occu- 
.ptod  by  Ceawulf,  who  was  well  qualified  to  wield  tbo  sceptre 


of  Offa,  and  who  had  •ven  cxtcndetl  the  temtoiy  which  he 
had  inherited  from  that  knijj.  The  two  stales  were  at  war 
when  Egbert  became  king;  but  a  peace  was  soon  concluded 
between  themj  and  so  king  «•  Cknwulf  lived  Egbert  mado 
no  atteomt  ai  eooqiiatt  ever  anjr  pan  of  Saxoo  Bagiaad. 
For  the  nnt  nine  yean  of  his  leign  indeed  he  seems  not 
to  have  drawn  liis  sword,  lie  then  fx.D.  ciifratred 
in  war  against  ihu  alien  lubes  tluii  blill  leiuumfd  un^iib- 
dueil  in  the  west;  atid  between  that  year  and  81 -i  iu  i.s 
recorded  tn  have  dubjutjated,  or  at  least  overrun  and  le- 
ducc<l  (o  ti  niiioriiry  suhini>siiin.  all  Connvull  (including 
Devon)  and  South  \Vaic#.  But  soon  after  the  death  or 
Cenwulf  in  819  we  find  him  entering  upon  a  new  career. 
In  6-23  a  dispute  about  the  socoession  to  the  Ueroian  erawn 
raised  the  Efost  Angles  in  revolt:  Bgbert'i  aid,  upon  being 
applied  for,  was  readily jritren  to  the  insurgents ;  and  a  great 
battle  took  place  at  ^  Bllerdune,'  supposed  to  be  Wdtun, 
whieh  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  i.f  the  Mercians. 
Ebse.K  and  Kent  were  immediately  stJizcd  hy  E^'l>cri,  or 
voluntarily  submitted  \o  han  The  Kaist  Aiii^U  s  m  the 
mean  time  ho  ]>r«)fcsscd  to  lt»>o  independent;  Mcrcia 
itsflf  he  did  imi  think  yet  sufficiently  weakcne<l  to  be  at- 
tacked with  efleet.  A  continuance  of  the  di.spule  about  the 
succession,  however,  and  another  ravoUof  the  East  Angles 
(which  be  prolMibly  fomented),  aeon  produced  the  slate 
of  things  he  waited  for.  In  9t1  be  tnarclwd  against 
Manoia;  WUdai^  the  king,  fled,  on  bis  approach,  to  the 
monastery  or  Oroyland;  but  soon  after  made  his  sub- 
mission, and  was  permitted  to  retairt  his  kinj;iIoi:i  as  the 
va.*.-ml  or  tributary  of  f'^hwrt.  Eu<.t  .\nglia  Ef;lieri  aj  ]>eais 
ta  hare  now  taken  under  lii^  own  iiiiuud.ate  ^owriiuient. 
Ho  is  iifflrmcd  by  Bedo  to  have  subjected  to  his  rule  all 
England  to  the  south  of  the  Humber.  Without  loss  of 
time  also  he  led  his  army  against  the  Northumbrians; 
their  king  Eanred  offerea  no  resistance,  but,  meeting 
Egbert  at  a  place  called  Dor^  to  the  aof  th  of  the  Ilamber, 
aekaowledjBod  hhn  as  Eretwaida.  Be  ia  the  eighth  Saxon 
king  wlio  w  stated  to  have  acquired  this  dignity;  tbelait 
was  the  Northumbrian  king  Oswio.  [Edwin.J 

In  the  last  year  of  the  rv^^n  of  Egbert  several  of  tbuM! 
descents  of  the  Danes  or  nurtliein  jurates  w<-rc  ina<U'  u|<oa 
the  Engli>b  coasts,  which  proilueed  '•o  nun  h  jiuhlie  e.ni- 
Aision  and  calamity  when  renewed  m  the  times  of  his 
•on  and  his  grandsons.  In  8.)2  they  ravaged  tlie  Isle  of 
Sheppey ;  and  uMU  year,  appearing  with  a  deet  of  Qve-aod- 
thirty  sail  in  th*  liver  Dart,  they  landed  and  defeated  a 
force  that  Egbert  sent  against  them.  When  thsy  vatomad 
hoveTar  in  8S9,  and  landed  in  Oomwall,  tfaey  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  people  of  tliat  district  whura  the)  bud  indm  ed  to 
join  them,  fea^Ui-Uiuti  adecisixe  overthrow  I'min  tlio  kiii«  of 
Wessex  11)  person.  Egbert  <\.<-<\  ihe  iie\l  year,  after  a  reiirn 
of  iliirt)  iiuvon  years  and  sevva  uiuuibs:  leaMiii;  lii-<  Jo- 
iiiuiioii^  l»ctwettn  his  soli  Elltelwulf  and  Athelstaiic,  .(hoiu 
some  of  tha  chrottidcrs  wak,e  the  son,  others  brother,  of 
Etbelwulf.  [Bnni.wi'i.F.] 

Egbert  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  the  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  king  who  called  himself  king  of  the  Angles  er  of 
England;  but  aaly  one  charter  is  known  to  aaist  in  whicii 
be  Is  styled  Rex  Anglorura.   Iu  general  both  he  and  his 

i>iicce*.6.jr8  down  to  Alfred  illelu^.i^e  call  tlienisches  only 
kings  of  the  Weal  Saxons.  Aud  alihou^h  Eu,L>eii  ii.«.serie.t 
a  supremacy  over  tbo  other  states,  wbieli  t<-niaiiied  e\ep 
after  with  lus  kingdom  of  Wesse.x,  it  is  to  be  rccolkx'tcd 
that  he  did  not  meorporate  cither  Mercia  or  Nortbumbria 
witli  hi5  own  duiuiniuiis.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  even 
o^urned  to  himself  the  appointment  of  the  kings  of  those 
atatea.  The  ceigaiag  fiuniUes  aeem  to  have  ceatinued  in 
pemaaiion,  with  merely  an  aeknowladpnent  cf  his  snpre- 
muf  aa  Bratwalda.    (See  Turner's  A.  Sarom,  1.  4-22.) 

EGEON  (soology),  Risso's  name  for  a  genus  of  luucivu- 
rous  decajxxls,  wliose  eliarneter*  are  tceneiallv  liki?  thofic  of 
t.'/'jno^o;i  ( shrimp),  but  with  the  following ditferences.  The 
fourth  or  la.^t  visilde  joint  of  the  external y<iir;/'«/  is  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  the  preceding.  The /ctft  of  the  second  pair 
are  extremely  short,  slender,  and  didactylous;  ihoso  of  the 
third  UatfL  very  slender,  and  terminated  by  a  8inij;le  nml  : 
those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  pvill  larger,  and  ending  by 
compressed  nail.  Tha  tmmme»  ekKngated.  cgrliudrical. 
spinous,  and  tennhlated  anteriorly  by  a  small  nUrum, 

The  cNtieuie  ^■l•c^ity,  obseive.*  Desniarcst,  of  the  second 
pair  of  leet,  and  the  roughness  of  the  carapace,  arc  the  rao.^t 
rt-markable  of  these  dilVereiu-<  - ;  iuit  ihe>  do  i:  i(,  in 
opinion^  present  characters  eutiicieiit  for  the  csstabliibniunt 
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of  a  ponns.  KxamjJo,  R'^f^n  Inricatw,  RiMo  (cruRt.) ; 
Pitnlnj'hiliis  Kjin'i.vttx.  I^eacli.  (Sec  Trans.  Soc.  Linn^ 
t  xL,  p.        mid  Mnliir.  /iril.,  tnh.  37  A.) 

Drxrriplinn. —  f'amyarp  nupi^rting  three  loni^ttidinat 
dentclatcd  carina?  alwvc ;  rostrum  very  shorl ;  total  length 
■Iwut  iin  inch  and  a  half.  Lomlity,  coasts  of  England, 
thn«e  of  Niro,  and  tha  Adriatic  Sea, 

Tlio  term  K^ptm  i*  iive<l  hy  Denvs  do  Montfort  for  one 
of  tho  yummulilci—Nummulina,  U'Orbigny. 


CgroB  totta-lui.   a,lc{l  fool  ofdir  flrtt  pitr  mtgaUM. 

EGER,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  which,  soon  after  it  quits  the 
Fii  luellHrrt;.  in  Bavaria,  where  it  has  its  source,  enters  the 
wi-st  of  Buhemiii  at  Hohcnberg,  and  flows  eastwards  until 
it  readies  Tlieri^siensiadt,  where  it  joins  tho  Elbe:  from 
ilie  point  of  their  confluence  the  Elbe  becomcn  navigable. 
'J'lie  lengtli  of  the  Eger,  from  Hohcnberg  to  Tiieresienstadl, 
is  about  80  mile-i;  it  has  a  fall  of  15S  ft.  between  the  fron- 
tier and  the  Elbe;  its  bank«  are  high,  and  its  bod  is  hard 
and  stony.  The  circle  of  Eger,  in  the  greater  circle  of 
Ellbo<>en,  in  Bohemia,  is  the  most  western  point  of  that 
kin^tlmn  ;  it  contains  an  area  of  about  105  S({uarc  miles, 
and  alMiut  '24,OUO  inhabitants. 

EGER  (in  Bohemian  CHEB  or  CIIEBBE)  is  situated 
on  a  riM'ky  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  the 
•nmo  name,  in  50'  5'  N.  lat.  and  12"  2A'  E.  long.  In  former 
days  it  was  strongly  fortified ;  but  roost  of  its  defences  have 
been  levelled,  and  the  ditches  have  been  filled  up.  It  has 
about  800  hou.scs  and  9500  inhabitants.  There  are  several 
handsome  buildings  in  the  town,  among  which  are  the  dea- 
ovjur)'  chun  h,  six  oilier  churches,  tho  spacious  town-hall, 
a  Dominican  and  a  Franciscan  monaster}',  and  the  bar- 
racks, formerly  a  Joi^uits'  college.  Eger  has  likewise  a 
high  school  or  gv  mnasium,  a  military  seminary  for  boys,  a 
head  national  hchool  (haupt-scfuiU),  two  hospitals,  an  in- 
firmary, and  an  orphan  asylum.  There  is  an  apartment  in 
the  burgomastoi-'s  residence,  in  the  market-place,  in  which 
the  celebrated  Austrian  commander,  Wallonslcin,  was  as- 
Hns.sinate<l  in  the  year  163-1;  and  in  the  town-hall  are  some 
paintings  which  depict  the  violent  ilcaths  of  Ihut  leader  and 
his  adherent.s.  The  ruins  of  the  '  Steinhaus'  (house  of 
stone),  tho  former  residence  of  the  margraves  of  Vohburg, 
to  wbum  Eger  once  belonge<l,  are  remarkable  for  an  antient 
)i«|iiare  tower  of  black  rusticated  freestone.  There  are 
icxeral  manufactures,  principally  of  woollen*  and  kersey- 
meres, cottons  leather,  wap,  meal,  alum,  and  fire-engines; 
and  the  town  has  a  Irnn-iit  trade  with  the  neighbourinfr 
German  states.  About  3  miles  to  the  north  of  Eger  arc 
wiuu  s;dine  hot-wells,  ojiened  in  1793,  and  called  'The 
Kiupenir  Fnincis's  Baths,'  they  arc  much  frequented  in 
the  summer  .stmson,  ami  rendore<l  attractive  bv  the  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  scenery.  About  15,000  <iozen  bottles 
of  I  he  waters  are  annually  exported. 

EOi-yRIA  (zoology I,  a  genus  of  brachyurous  decapod 
crustaceans  cstabli.«hcd  by  Learli,  and  thus  characterized. 

Kxternal  anlenntr  short,  inserted  on  the  sides  of  the  ro*- 
trmn,  having  their  second  joint  much  shorter  than  the  first 
lixtcrnal  javy-fart  bavin!;  their  third  articulation  straic^ht 


on  the  internal  border,  and  terminated  by  a  point.  T/aiP* 
delicate,  linear,  double  the  length  of  the  body  in  the  males; 
nearly  equalling  it  in  the  females,  much  snorter  in  both 
sexes  than  the  rest  of  the  feet,  which  arc  very  slender, 
those  of  the  fifth  pair  being  five  time*  the  length  of  the 
body.  Caraptice  trian[;uliir,  tubcrculatetl,  and  spinous,  ter- 
minated by  a  rather  short  rostrum,  which  is  bifid,  with 
diverging  ]ioints.  Eycf  much  larger  than  their  pedun  .-lc. 
Orlntx  having  a  double  fissure  on  their  superior  border. 

Ucsniarest  observes  that  this  genus,  somewhat  hastily 
cstablishe<l  by  Leach,  if  the  number  of  articulations  of  the 
abdomen  in  the  species  which  compose  it  were  seven,  would 
be  nearly  approximated  to  Mail,  Pixa,  Mithnuc,  and  .Wi- 
cifipa,  in  the  form  of  tho  body  ;  but  the  difference  lies  in 
the  delicacy  and  disproporlioncd  length  of  the  feet.  If  the 
number  of  articulations  composing  it  be  six,  as  there  is 
room  for  believing,  although  neither  Latreillc  nor  I..tfach 
s.iy  so  positively,  it  would  bear  great  relationship  to  the 
lonej-legged  genera,  Macrojiodia,  Leptofxniia,  and  Dnc/ra, 
for  example.  But  it  has  not  the  lonjf,  slender,  divided 
rostrum,  as  well  as  tho  long  claws  larger  than  the  feet, 
which  characterize  tlic  first ;  nor  does  it  present  the  very 
long,  very  slender,  and  entire  rostr  n,  ;;s  well  as  the  very 
clongtitetf  and  linear  claws,  of  the  second ;  and  finally,  it  has 
not  the  globular  body  and  the  very  short  and  delicate  claws 
of  the  Inst.  It  is  remoAod  from  Inachuit  by  the  claws,  which 
are  proportionally  shorter  and  less  thick  than  those  of  the 
last  named  crustaceans,  by  tho  other  feet,  which  arc  rela- 
tively longer  than  theirs,  by  the  anlennro,  of  which  the  two 
first  joints  of  the  base,  and  not  tho  third,  are  longer  than 
the  others,  and  by  the  double  fissure  of  Ibe  bottom  of  the 
orbits  above. 

Example,  Egeria  Indica. 

Description.  In  size,  general  form  of  the  bo<ly,  and 
length  of  the  feet,  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  Jnachtu 
Scorpio :  but  besides  the  generic  difTercncvs  pointed  out, 
it  is  still  further  reraove<l  from  it  in  having  a  larger  ros- 
trum which  is  deejier  incised  in  the  middle,  and  in  having 
the  points  with  which  the  elevated  and  distinct  regions  ot 
the  carapace  above  are  beset,  disposed  in  tho  following 
order:  3,  2,  1  and  I.  A  rather  long,  shar]>,  post-ocular 
point  is  directed  forwards.  The  arms  arc  rather  »burt 
and  slender.   Localitv,  the  Indian  Seas. 


B(«tU  India.* 

Eseria  is  also  used  by  De  Ruissy  for  a  ^nus  of  con- 
chifers  which  M.  Sander  Rang  considers  identical  with 
Galathea,  Brug.,  and  Potamnphtlus,  Sow. 

EGERTON,  FRANCIS.   [Bridgwater,  Di  kk  of.] 

EGG  PLANT,  the  Solanura  Melongcna  of  botanists.  » 
a  native  of  the  north  of  Afncu,  and  was  introduced  to  this 
country  in  the  year  1097. 

It  grows  to  the  height  of  two.  or  two  and  a  half  fe«t,  has 
leaves  of  nn  ovate  fitrui,  which,  as  well  as  the  stem,  ore 
prickly  and  do»  ny ;  its  flowers  are  generally  of  a  violet 
colour,  and  its  fruit  is  a  large  ovate  or  globoac  bmr 
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nwmbling  a  h«n**  ej;g,  or  sometimos  larger;  wlipnee  tlie 
namc('!\  -^  iilaiit,  which  hat.  bct-n  jfivcri  u>  if. 

Thcic  m.in>  varicliM*  uC  iliis  p)utit,  of  wh.rh  p.v..  suiU 
are  coranioiil)  "-uliiv  lU  ^;.iriK-iis,  iiaiiicU  ilii' >iu:ill -.i  iiiic 
an<l  the  latgu  par|ik>.  Tlicv  ar«  rat»ed  iVoiu  u.c<l,  whicli 
ghoiiM  ho  sown  early  in  spring,  in  light  soil  un  a  liul-hci, 
aud  tr«xitc<<l  in  every  retpcct  hkc  a  tender  annual.  A(U<r 
tha  planu  are  titrun<;  enough  ihoy  must  ue  tak«n  up  and 

CCted,  anil  rwularly  libitUd  vb«n  meeimiy  into  jjwu  of  a 
rger  size.  Tb^  may  oitber  be  allowed  to  fruit  in  Howitr* 
potK  in  an  ury  green-housu  or  vinei^ ;  or  tliey  may  be 


McmluU  ol  ilwsc  dukes  of  Guflder.-.  rtlio  h.id  si'.ni;;liiijii 
theiniiclves  amaiiist  tlie  house  <if  Ausina,  was  horn  iii  liJSi 
in  Amsterdam.  The  faiuc  of  Im  aucii^tors  is  ivli  hratod  in 
the  annaU  of  hii  country.  oneofwIlOR)  etij.ne.l.  duriii-  this 
reiKH  of  Miiximihnn,  ilic  sujinnip  niagialracy  uf  HfdliUML 

EjjTnont's  marri;\-r  .viiii  SaLina,  (tucbeiW  of  ftiwia, 
reHect«d  ttddiiiouul  \u->\t\-  ui>on  bit  noble  birth,  and  in- 
creaaed  bi«  iufluunce  hv  jKuverftjl  n]1mnn<«.  In  tho  vi  ir 
1446  Cluirles  V.  roiilerred  u]>i)ii  hiin  tile  iirder  of  iIa' 
Golden  Fleece.  Under  thi^  eitii>eror  he  learned  the  ari  wf 
war.  and.  beins;  ai>pi.inted  hy  Phdip  II.  »'.,iniii!iit'K'r  -t  ilu- 


planted  oat  In  June  in  a  warm  bowler  on  the  smith  side  of 'cavalry,  he  giilhered  his  fast  hmiels  in  tin;  ticldi  cif  Si 

"    Quontin  and  Gravtlin.iu  (|j.">7.  I55s). 

The  Fleiniyh  people,  chiilly  oc  upad  wuli  itiniinrrcc, 
and  indebted  for  llie  pivservulion  uf  iheir  i>i>,s|M  ritv  l.i  ihetu 
victories,  were  justly  proud  of  their  country  niuii.  wlio-e  fame 
was  spread  through  all  Europe.  Tlie  lircuaisian*  e  uf  Kj;mont 
bciuK  (he  father  uf  a  iiumorous  family  »«rved  alao  i»  iii<  iviuw 


a  wall,  where  tliey  will  have  the  U  niTit  uf  tin'  n  Heeled 
rays  of  the  sun.  Of  the  two  vmieUea  ubu\e  uiL-nti<jUe<l, 
■whu  h  Ijv  »i>uk'  lnitaiHj.ts  dr»'  r^jiarded  as  disliu'  t  >inciev, 
that  With  white  fruit  is  small,  and  rather  an  object  of  curio- 
si'.y  than  of  ;  the  other,  with  purple  fruit,  which  iionie- 
titnes  attains  a  pound  wei^thl,  is  a  favourite  article  of  food 


in  hot  countries;  nnder  the  naiiio  of  Briujal  and  Begom  it   their  affeciign.  and  Ibey  saw  with  delight  the  ntosiieoUf  thi^ 
ia  well  known  in  India,  and  by  that  of  Aubenpuo  in  l^ranw.  t  illtutrioua  iiuiulv  being  perpcttmted  anion;;  iL  ni 
The  froit  U  brought  to  toblo  boiled  or  ftiei,  or  in  »tcw»: !    E^mont**  demeanour  was  cur.eous  and  m  ldc  his  open 


and  if  well  cooked  is  delicate  and  agroeaUe ;  but  it  is  nei'es- 
sary  in  the  first  ini.taac«  to  deprive  it  of  a  bitter  nauseous 

vf.<,cid  juice,  or  it  is  niiflt  fur  f  .t>d  ;  aiirl  as  i1k-  cook<^  of  this 
country  do  n^'t  ^ciu  t.i'.j}  unil.Tstan.i  th-- ml  af  doing  this, 
tbo  egg  |il:iut  IS  liiTi-  \cvy  ■selilniu  sfcn  on  iht'  table. 

It  IS  said  l)>  tiiLj>.'  svhii  ii.ixi;  viiiiled  China  that  the 


countciiaiice  was  an  index  of  il  .-  -u  -;.  n  <.f  his  inii;il : 
his  religion  was  one  of  mer»-y  and  pi.tlauiiuoiiv  :  far  from 
being  a  big.iil .1  Hoinaaist.  or  a  re<'kK  ss  r'ef.  rmcr.  he 
elevateil  him-L  lt:  iibove  the  contending  partu  s,  and  labouu-d 
to  bru-.;,'  uli  nH  a  ju  tceful  rcruucdiaiiou.  It  wa-  only  lo- 
wardii  the  clo  i-  f  !ih  life,  when  all  attetiipis  to  disaria  tbe 


Chitic.*e.  on  day>  t.  -tLMt).  oxik  this  fruit  while  hanging  '  fury  of  the  Sp  in. aids  agniiist  his  Protesfani  roiintrymen 
bU  ih«'  plaMt.  and  m  that  way  introduce  it  to  table.  i  had  failed,  that  he  showed  hitn.»dlf  witling  todufend  them 

E(;iIAM-   [Si  naKY.]  [  again-st  their  oppress»irs.    IIU  matiret  however  were  not 

EGINHARDT.  a  native  of  Au<<traaia  or  SmI  Fnnco.  any  predilection  for  the  Protestant  doctrine,  but  mire  Imv 
was  inatnioted  by  Alcninua,and  by  him  introdnced  to  Char-  of  justice,  peace,  and  humanity. 

lemagne,  who  made  him  his  secretary,  and  aflcrn'unU  su-  I  A  luaa  possesses!  of  i  (  li  (j.  alitic*,  and  enjojing  -iotnuch 
perintendcnt  of  his  buildingx.  His  wife  Rnnua,  or  Imnin,  '  popidar  influence,  natuiu^lly  awoke  suspicion  and  jcaloii»v 
is  'A'.  ]  }>\  some  to  L.ive  hi'vn  a  1  i  i,;!iUt  uf  ili.ii  priin  r,  and  m  the  heart  of  the  Spanish  despu-.s  \iiienever  the  interest's 
a  t  iinuus  st<jry  is  ii'l.it^  d  of  tiieir  ;uii  )ur.s  provwus  to  t!u'  i>l"  'he  Fleniish  ctiiue  into  collisiuii  with  the>e  of  the  crowti, 
maiTiu-i!,  but  the  wImIc  wcnis  an  invention.  Eginhar  li  I'hilip  li;>\*  ever,  in  order  to  eoneeul  his  dark  dL■^igus  a-.tiiisi 
himself  dovs  iwt  rtn  kon  Eintna  m  his  enumeration  of  the  the  supjMtsed  protei  torn  of  the  religion  of  his  rebdliuud 
r  hildren  of  Charlei.  After  tbe  death  of  that  monarch,  subjects,  on  visiting  Brabant  gave  to  Eji^ont  the  govern- 
Ej^inhardt  continued  to  aen'e  his  successor,  Louis  le  !>•-  ment  of  .A.rtois  and  Flanders,  and  exempted  hi*  estates  from 
Iioiuiaire,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his  son  taxation.  But  upi>n  Lk»  return  to  Madrid  the  tyrant  changed 
Lotliarius.  But  after  a  time  Eeinhardt  resigned  hi«i  oflkea,  j  bis  plans,  and  ^ent  bis  ftivorite,  Alva,  to  Fbuidora,  with  iu- 
telt  Am  eoart,  and  withdrew  to  the  monaatti^  of  Fontonelle,  I  atmetions  to  get  rid  of  Egmont  and  his  friend  Count  Horn. 

of  which  he  became  id)bot:  his  wife  also  retired  into  a  nun-      •      •  •  •  

nery.  After  remaining  iseven  years  at  Funtenelle,  he  Wit  it, 
a1>  <iit  \.D>.  H23,  and  went  to  another  monastery,  but  in  827, 
having  refeive<l  from  liome  the  relics  of  the  marlvrs  Mar- 
celliiius  and  I'ltius  he  plated  thiin  in  his  resilience  at 
Mulinheiiu,  winch  he  converted  into  an  abbnv,  which  tnok 


In  order  to  secuic  them  bulh  Al\a  invited  i.i  i,  dinner, 
under  the  preleiici-  of  wishiuK  to  consult  tiiem  on  publi<; 
affairs.  WUlii  llay  hat!  eiiN  icl  I  .>  pri\atc  rix-ni,  ti.oy  wt  n- 
seized,  atid  llirowii  into  piisoik  lii  Glieiil,  wln^ic  tlu-v  remained 
during;  niiu-  ni  iuihs.  At  the  expiration  of  tlii-.  time  thev 
were  cnrrie<l  lo  Hrussels  under  an  escort  of  ten  comp^inies  Jf 
afterwards  the  name  of  Seli^enstadt,  where  he  fi.xed  his   S^ianish  soldiers.  IIe.eAlva,inve*t««l  with  the  pow  er  of  cap- 


residence.  ( fJe  Ti  amlatione  SS,  martjfrum  MttrceUini  et 
Petri,  in  the  Aria  Sanctorum  of  Bollandus.  Tbe  account 
is  written  bj  Eginhaidt.)  Bginhaidt  seems  to  hare  still 
repaired  to  «oun  Amn  time  to  time,  when  hia  advice  was 
needed,  and  he  appears  by  his  own  letters  to  have  endea- 
voured to  thwart  the  consniracy  of  Louis's  sons  against  that 
unforluiiile  tii.inan  li.  lie  spent  his  l.iUcr  u-ars  in  retiro- 
meut  and  study:  he  wa'*  still  liviiit;  in  sis,  liut  ihe  time  of 


tain-geueral  and  miprenio  judge.  cuinpcllt  'I  the  criminal  court 
to  pronounce  Egaioni  guilty  of  hi^h  tieusou  and  rebellion, 
ana  to  sontoiuie  him  to  be  bolieadvd.  Tliis  sentence  was 
pronounced  on  the  4lh  June,  1568.  without  any  sulistnnfial 

evidence,  and  was  su))porled  uidy  by  the  deii  isi'i  ms  of  his 
accusers.  His  estates  wcro  nK.i  coiifi^cateii.  Durmf;  his 
imprisonment  the  emperor  of  Gcnnany,  the  kui^lits  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  the  clecKii-s,  the  duchcss  of  I'aniia,  and  his 


his  death  is  not  ttsciTlauieil.  11  is  «  lic  had  d.fil  lu  fore  him,  i  w  itV,  used  every  possible  e\k  i  ;iiii  to  save  his  life  ;  but 
a  lo»4  oy  ^hich  he  was  grcath  grieved,  although  they  had  Philip  was  immovable.  Thi-  sentence  was  f  \  ■  rnicd  on 
lived  separately  for  many  years.  Eginhardl  wrote,  1.  •  Vita  ct  the  jih  of  June,  15tjS,  and  both  Egmoiit  ami  llm.  itfll  by 
Conversatio  gloriosissimi  Impeiatoris  KaroU  Re^  mn^'tn.'  .  the  sworrl  of  the  executioner  uii  a  scafl'otil  eriM  tetl  in  oiu-  of 
divided  into  two  jiarls.  one  relating  to  the  public  aiul  the  the  principal  squares  of  BrttsseU.  Eginont  <liei|  with 
oth«r  to  the  private  life  of  his  hero.  It  ha*  gone  through  j  courage,  after  haviua  «Yitten  a  diguifled  letter  to  tbe  king 
many  editbna.  and  baa  been  also  tnnslated  into  various  and  a  tender  one  to  uis  wife. 

languages.    The  style  is  remarkably  good  for  the  times.  '    He  wa»  but  46  years  of  age.  Tbe  people,  who  xsscnibh  d 

r»  -  !  .!         I--  in  crowds  to  witness  this  mournful  spectacle,  were  loud  m 

iliL-i;-  lanitiilations ;  they  rushed  towards  thf  s(  .iff  Id  a:iil 
dip)H'd  ilit  :r  handkerchiefs  in  the  blood  of  the  marixrs  of 
FleiiK.^li  indL-;  endi-ijic.  Mi-.  t'lKtid,  Count  Horn,  was 
executed  unmedialely  ntler  hint.  Egiuont's  wife  died  tho 
I'Jth  of  June,  15>>».  It  is  said  that  the  bishop  of  Ypies, 
a  roost  pious  and  upright  prelate,  who  had  been  deputed  by 
Alva  to  prepare  the  two  pri.soners  ftw  their  execution,  after 
hearing  the  confession  of  Egmoot,  was  so  penuaded  of  hia 
innoecnre  that  he  went  to  Aiva  and  begged  htm  on  hit 
knees  to  suspend  .he  execution.  But  Alva,  besides  hia 
natural  ferocity,  bore  a  mortal  enmity  to  Egmont  on  awount 
of  his  military  icpulation,  and  rejd  itd  tin-  histu  p's  ;ii;ir 
cession  with  iiisulcnt  contempt.  Whuti  Pinlip  11.  Uc^id 
that  these  twu  nublc  lords  had  been  executed  he  exclaim,  d, 
*  1  have  caused  these  two  beads  to  fall  because  the  heads  of 
mah  salmons  an  worth  nuira  thia  many  thousand  frogs." 

Vot.  lX.-t  R 


*  Annales  Regain  Franconiin,  Pipini,  Karolimagni,  ct 
l,iidovi<  i  I'ii,  ab  anno  741  nd  aniuim  S2  i  '  3.  '  Epistohi-,' 
w  hi  h  aie  touml  in  Duchesne's  '  Hi>:unfo  Francorum  Scrip- 
iDrL--,'  Vi>l.  ii.  The-L-  letters,  i  f  whuh  only  >iMy-l«i)  lia\c 
been  preserved,  show  Egmhanlt's  character  to  Kreat  advan- 
tage, and  aflTonl  considerable  information  on  tuc  manners 
of  that  period.  4.  'Brwiarium  C'hronoloipcum  ab  orbe 
condito  ad  ann.  D.  h'l'},'  which  is  an  abridgment  of  Bede's 
Chronicle.  There  is  a  notice  of  Eginbardt  by  Duchesne, 
prefixed  to  his  lifo  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  colleelkm  already 
mentioned. 

EGLANTINE,  the  old  Engli-sh  natnc  of  the  Sweet  Briar 
Ro«c ;  aiglantier  and  eglani ioi  in  Freiieh.  Milion  misapplies 
tiie  word  lo  the  Honcysut  klo  m  the  following  liiiej>: — 

Tiit<.ii;'*i  !iic  Suri-t  Hi;:i>, or  tliamafc 
lit  Uta  iKkiiMl  Eglxolinr. 

XGMONT.  Count  of  Lamoral,  Priitw  of  Gavre,  a  da- 
t,C^  No.  MO. 
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Th<' fVam  of  Egmont  has  supplied  toGoelltoan  ailmi- I 
riiMe  vubjcrt  for  one  of  the  hnt  of  hit  hiatorical  tragedies, 
fi)r  which  B«HrthoYcn  coinp(»-c'il  one  of  his  finc-t  uvi m.n  ,  | 
and  some  beautiful  mclo<Ucs  to  the  son^js  !iittr>i.f i-ml 
tlirmi^^h  the  play.  , 

'Hic  blest  life  of  Kgmoot  is  ibat  by  Clouct,  Jifoge 
>in  Cmte  tt  Rffmml,  Bruxelle*,  1825. 

£6RBMONT.  [CrMDEni.\Kij.] 

EGRIPOS.   [E  nffivJ 

EGYPT  AND  EGYPTIANS.  Egypt,  Miir  OK  Mis- 

mini  in  Hebrew.  Alasr  in  ArtlUc,  and  Chamt  or  diomt 

in  G'ptie,  i;  ptiici-ally  ri^-kuned  wiihin  the  limits  of 
At'ii<';t,  thoiiirh  »evcr;il  t^i-usriapheis  liave  ci»tM<irrc<l  it 
Id  |ih>t-ipaliy  l>clcinixinn  in  Asia.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
n(-r:h  i)y  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  the  little  riwr 
I'f  E!  Ari»h  on  tlie  bonier*  of  Pale-iine  nnd  the  Syrian  or 
Arabian  de*ert,  whieh  exlend*  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Gull" of  Suez,  and  from  thcnee  southwards  by  tho  wc'l  eoa.st 
of  tiM»RcKl$ca.aadontho  wen  bytkeLibvoii  desett  To  the 
mmth  Us  bonndftty  ftom  the  oldest  time  dm  lieea  flxod  at 
t!ie  rapitl<  or  catararls  of  Assouan,  tho  •nlient  Syenc, 
Mhicli  are  finned  by  a  number  of  f,'Tnnito  rocks  that  lie 
aer  .-  s  tliobed  of  ihe  river.  The  fall  of  the  water,  however, 
is  oiilv  a  frw  feet,  and  b.'it;  ran  ea<iiy  pas*  down  the  rapida. 
Hut  the  (,pUlii  al  limits  nf  Kiijpt  have  extended  boih  in  an- 
tiint  aiidro™lL,n  time*  further  south  along  the  valley  of  the 
K  il.r  inlo  tlif  c  unti  v  known  by  the  t,'onoial  name  of  Nubia. 
Tin  1 .  liitli  of  EBTrtfrumthocaluraniji  itf  Svene  2  1°  8'  N.  lat. 
to  tb.:  iiuibt  naitbcmpoiAtof  the  Delta  on  tfie  Mediterranean 
at*  'ii',  nMacuiiesonttiemapabout  6uo  Eni^li^h  miles.  Dut 
the  K-ncrth  oftho  pultivaicd  parts  of  EfOT''  "r  vallcv  of  tho 
Kile,  is"  ,tti.-iilernbly  {jn-ater,  owing  to  llie  numerous  bendsof 
liie  liver,  wIik  Ii  rim-  it  a  course  of  al)out  500  miles  from 
A-souaii  to  n  few  miles  north  of  Kaliira  orCVm  i,  win  i  -  ili.- 
v;iil..>v  terminates :  lliis  estimate  is  oxchisivi:  uf  tin'  K  :i-ih  <  I 
the  Di  lta,  wliich  it  nearly  100  snili  •  in  in-.  Tlio  !.r<  iihh  i  f 
K4ypt  is  dtHicult  to  determine.  As  to  its  physical  houudai  ics 
it  may  b«  consiilered  to  extend  from  the  shores  of  tho  Red  Sea 
to  the  nsi^e  of  hills  which  bounds  tho  valley  of  the  Nile  to 
tho  west;  it  may  even  bo  extended  over  the  western  desert 
a«  fur  as  the  Oases  which  are  dcpendmicies  of  Kgrpt;  or  it 
may  be  restricted  to  the  breadth  of  tlio  cuhiTeled  land  io 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  Delta,  which  arc  the  only  parts, 
< Aeeptiui;  the  Oa-<-.  where  there  is  a  settled  population. 
We  mav  therefore  cm  i  K  v  S;rypt  under  each  of  these  four 
great  d'ivisions:  I.  Tlic  vallev'of  the  Nile;  2.  Tl»  Delta  : 
a.  Tlic  western  desert  and  tlic  Oases  therein  iodoMd  ;  1. 
tho  Eastern  country  towards  the  Rod  Sea. 

I.  Valley  of  the\\ifc.  Tho  Nile  oomiug  from  Nubb 
nm»  through  a  deep  and  narrow  valley,  sunk  between  two 
ridgca  of  rocky  bills  which  rise  in  some  place*  above  1 000 
feet  above  the  level  ef  the  river.  The  breadth  of  the  vall^ 
varies  eonBiderably,  but  it  is  seldtmi  more  than  ten  miles, 
and  in  many  places,  especially  in  Upper  Egypt,  it  is  not  two, 
including  the  breadth  of  the  river,  wnicli  vanes  from  2000  to 
4000  Aet.  In  lis  « imr-u  wah.u  !!_ypt  tlie  Nile  contain-  ■ 
nuTncrmia  islandii.  Fiom  A»M)uaa  to  Selseleh.  a  distane«i 
of  abiut  40  miles,  the  river  runs  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  tho  valley,  leaving  little  cultivable  land  on  cath 
side.  As  we  advance  farther  north  tho  western  ridge 
'itcades  from  the  river,  ao  as  to  leave  a  ipaea  of  several 
miles  between  ih«  left  batdt  aqd  the  foot  of  tho  hilU, 
lUiiic  the  east  chain  keens  closer  to  the  eormponding  or 
1  l-hi  liank  of  the  Nile.  North  of  Kcneh  the  river  forms 
a  miMt  bend  to  the  west  rmd  north-west  as  f  ir  n^.  >Tir.\<.!i, 
iii'itr  whieh  it  reaches  it  Wis^lecumoil  point,  is  al>uul 

1  .'0  miles  to  the  wcit  of  the  longitude  of  Keiieh  ;  it  then  in- 
cline* again  to  the  north-oast  as  fai*  as  Benisoucf  nnd  a  few 
luil.-s  b.yond  it, after  which  it  awumes  ar.>ui-i>  !!■  irly 
n  trill  as  far  os  tho  ap<jx  of  the  Delta.  From  I'aishout, 
liulf  way  between  Keneh  and  Girceh.  a  eanal  runs  paral- 
lel to  and  west  of  the  course  of  the  Nile,  under  the 
diflurcnl  names  of  Mojc  Suuhadj,  Baht  JooKOof,  &c., 
fur  about  250  miliis  to  Beuisouef,  where  an  opening  in 
the  western  rid?c  allows  a  branch  of  it  to  pafs  info  tho 

uiatrici  uf  rjI'iUlil.   v.lli>-Il   it  ii:i^;iU's  a-.id  fell ili.'r--.  Its 

surplus  Wultia  tlivu  Iltf.v  iuiii  ilii:  liukct-el- KcTMUti,  tlie 
nuiicnt  Miuris  lake.  [Biukkt  }.j,-Kkhou.v  and  Fajoitm.] 
Another  btaiieh  of  the  Babr  Joussouf  continues  to 
tulljw  the  course  of  the  Nile  northwards  as  f  u  a-  the 
Delta,  'llie  Balur  Joussouf,  from  A-'hmounein  to  Beni- 
toueft  runs  at  tlie  distance  of  three  to  six  miles  from  the 
rim;  the  woslera  udge  being  hen  firon  oi&ht  to  tea  milei , 


from  tho  Nile,  and  nrarBcnisoueffifteen'fnnes  distant  from 
it.  Tlie  banks  of  the  Bahr  Joussouf,  like  those  of  the  Nile, 
aie  raincil  liii;iier  tli:vn  t  lie  rest  of  the  ralley  Ciiiis-equently 
bolwceii  ihi'  <  anal  niul  tlie  Nile  there  is  a  kind  of  depresatotu 
On  tlu-  i)itu-r  or  west  sidi'  of  the  canal  there  is  a  strip 
of  cultivated  land  as  fur  as  tlie  inundation  or  arti- 
ficial irrigation  extends,  beyond  which  and  to  the  foot  of 
the  ridge  thero  is  a  strip  of  sand,  light  and  drifling  in  Ibe 
neighbourtiood  of  the  cultivated  ground,  upon  which  it 
seems  to  eneieaeb  in  maiiy  ptoce^  and  coarser  and  mixed 
with  pebbles  near  the  base  or  the  hilla.  Consequently  tho 
cultivable  land  aloiitf  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  both  »  >  the  east 
and  to  tlio  west  of  the  river,  by  no  means  occupies  the 
wl»olo  breadth  of  the  Talley.  The  I5alir  .louss^af  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Oxyrhynclius  laiial  of  aniieiit  times, 
whicli  Straho,  while  sailing  along  it,  uii^took  )  n  Nile 
itself,  on  aocount  of  its  nugnitude.  North  of  Bcnisouef, 
the  western  mnge,  the  height  of  whieh  becomes  leu  andlcH 
as  it  advanoea  northwards,  again  appioaehea  the  rim  near 
Sakkarah,  and  ibrma  in  the  neighbourhood  «f  Jiaeh  a  kind 
of  natural  temcc^  OQ  whksh  the  great  pyramidi  stand. 
Tlic  ridge  then  continnoe  to  sktrt  the  western  or  Rosetlu 
branch  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  in  if;Iibinir1iood  of  the  Canal 
Bahireh,  which  once  commimifaii  d  witfi  tlie  lake Mar«2utis. 
The  ru!;:e  hi  ii-  u>.(  Iim*  s  Id  Uu;  wc-i,  and  may  he  considered 
as  joining  the  htlis  whit  h  skirt  the  valley  of  the  Natron 
lakes.  TBahr  Bkla-ma  ]  The  ireneral  character  of  the  wes- 
tern ridge  which  bnnlers  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  a  limestone 
formation  whieh  contains  numerous  fottil  shells.  The 

Kat  pyramid  is  built  of  this  kind  of  stone,  in  the  nei^h- 
irboodef  EaiMdi.  in  Upper  Egypt,  a  s«Ddstone  formation 
commences,  alternating  with  limestone,  but  the  mountains 
contain  a\*o  slate  and  quartz  of  various  colours.  The  gr<;jt 
uscfl  in  the  constrar  ii  iti  vi  the  tem;  les  of  Egypt,  with 
111  J  excpption  of  those  of  ihe  Delta,  vcrc  of  sandstone,  as  well 
a>  i.'i  uiy  (if  I  hi'  SI' 111 ;j lure-,  ur  stati.L'^.  In  the  ii'-i-jrliboiU* 
ht'ud  ul  SclseU'li  are  extensive  quarries  of  sandstone. 

The  mountain  range  on  the  eastern  side  differs  in  so  mo 
respects  in  its  geological  character  from  the  western  ridn^ 
ana  it  generally  rises  more  abruptly,  and  often  eUwe  to  Uie 
edge  of  the  river.  From  Mount  Mokattem.  near  Caira^ 
the  Uroeilone  extends  soDllnnirds,  though  with  many  inter- 
ruptions, as  Ar  as  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile.  But 
the  serpentine  and  grranitc  appear  to  commence  earlier,  and 
to  chanu  tcriiie  tlic  e.i^loin  mure  strongly  than  tho  \vo>U'rn 
side.  Near  As.<ounn  the  pranito  alteniafr<  witii  thi^  de- 
composed saiidstoiio,  cxhibitiii;,'  nn  irrej^lar  and  b:okLti 
aiipcarance,  which  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  a  rum. 
On  the  cast  side  of  the  Nile,  near  Syene,  scattered  about 
tho  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  occasionallv  close  to  the 
ri>er,  are  those  extensive  granite  qnarrics  wliich  fumislied 
the  antient  Enotiani  with  materials  fi)r  their  ooIomI 
atatoes  and  obebsu. 

The  eastern  range  leaves  the  banks  of  the  Nile  at  a  hi^jTi.  r 
or  more  southern  point  than  the  west  ridfje.  From  Mount 
M  ikatlcm,  n<  ^r  C'aun.  u  turns  off  abruptly  to  the  east,  and 
under  the  n  nuc  .,1"  Jt  lit  l  Attaka  runs  to  the  Red  8«a,  near 
Suez.  Ninth  of  it  the  sands  of  the  desert  of  Sim  spread 
close  to  the  eastern  skirls  of  the  Delta. 

2.  The  Delta.  The  Nile  issuing  from  the  valley  a  few 
mites  north  of  Cairo,  enters  the  wide  low  plain  vhkh^ 
from  its  triangular  form  and  its  resembhmee  to  the  letter 
A,  received  ftom  the  Gtveks  the  name  of  the  Delta.  The 
river  divides  mto  two  branches  that  of  Rosetta  or  old 
Canopie,  and  tliat  uf  Duiniat  or  Phatnitic.  The  fitjure  of 
the  Delta  is  nowdutcnnincil  by  these  two  branches,  aliliouirh 
the  culti\atc(l  \'].un  known  by  that  name  exterifls  coiki- 
derably  btjoa.!  to  Uie  east  and  west,  as  far  as  the  sandy 
desert  on  each  side.  In  antient  times  the  triangle  of  tlie 
Delta  was  much  more  obtuse  at  its  apex,  as  its  right  side 
was  formed  by  the  Pelusiac  branch,  which,  detaching  itadl 
from  the  Nile  higher  up  than  the  Daroiat  branch,  flowed  to 
Pelusium,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Mensalefa.  TWa 
branch  is  now  in  «ent  measure  choked  up,  though  it  still 
serves  partly  for  Wie  purpose  of  irr^tion.  West  of  the 
Pi  lusiac  braiKh  tlie  IVfoes  canal  correspoi ids  with  the  Ta- 
tiiiic  or  Saiti'.-  biaiu  h  of  the  :intieiits,  and  tho  Menrmleh 
canal  with  the  Mi-iidt-sian  branch;  they  both  enter  Lake 
Menraleh,  a  \a^t  salt  marsh,  forty  miles  long,  which  com- 
muiiic  iici  ^Mili  the  sea  by  several  outlets.  (AndroossTs 
Memoir  m  Luke  Mengaleh,  with  Mtp  of  the  same  in  the 
great  French  work  on  JtgfpL}  Betwwn  tho  Damiat  and 
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in(«rfMttAg  th6  country  iu  every  direction.  Along  tbo  sc:t- 
teast  in  another  salt  lake  or  manh,  callod  Bourlea,  comuiu- 
nieating  with  tho  wa  by  an  outlet,  which  is  probably  the 
same  as  tba  MMDliytio  ttttnUh  of  the  aiitient  geograpliors. 
Ftooaadiog  weatwaid  we  meet  irilk  tlw  Raaatte  or  BoUu- 
tins  moQtn,  wliteli  vtth  tbat  of  ENunlat  are  n«w  il»  only 
two  enfniiiccs  from  the  sea  iuti)  llie  Nile,  ami  thwy  are  ac- 
cessibits  oaly  lo  smxll  vessels.   Tin;  Nile  at  Ro  ciin  i«  IttOO 
feet  wide,  and  at  n.iiinat  imly  soo  R-ui.  West  crUiisutia,  n 
salt  marsh,  called  l^ke  Etko,  has  bcoii  iortued,  which  oom- 
municatcs  on  une  side  with  the  Nile,  and  on  the  other  with 
the  wa  nr  Aboukir  Bay,  by  an  outlet  which  corresponds 
to  thL'  i;ld  Canopin  mouth.     West  of  Lake  Etko  is  the 
laka  of  Aboukir.  which  likmriao  eontrnjunicatea  with  tho 
aea,  am)  is  divided  fton  Lake  Ifsreotia  to  the  leulh-wvist  of 
it  by  an  isthmus,  along  which  passes  the  canal  of  Alexan- 
dria, which  has  been  restored  by  Mehemct  Ali.  (Ai.kx- 
am>ria;  BiiiKF.T  ki- M  vitMVTT  T    The  greaie?*!  lircaiiili  nf 
the  Delta,  or  cultivati'd  ])lain  ut  F.ower  Ei^^'pt,  is  alioiit  t.'ii;bly 
riiilus  from  cast  to  \vr>t ;  its  K-iifjtli  i'nnn  tin;  birurr;itii>n  of 
tho  river  tu  the  sea  i»  nbaut  trinety.    i'lie  inierioroftbo 
conntry,  which  is  curercd  with  fields,  orchards,  and  planta* 
tions,  exbtbitg  diftercnt  aspects  according  to  tbo  variona 
sewoDB.  The  rise  of  tbc  Nile  occasioned  by  tho  pariadfaol 
raiuB  of  Cential  Africa,  bagfoa  ift  June  about  tho  niminer 
ftoYstice.  and  H  eontinaa*  to  iaereesk  till  Sffptember,  over- 
(lowing  the  lowlands  along  its  course.  The  Delta  llicn  looks 
like  ait  immense  inai^h,  interspersed  wiih  nuiucrous  islaiuK 
>vith  villages,  tow  ii",  uu<\  ]il,iiitalioti-<  of  Irt-es  just  almxc  ilu- 
water.   Should  tho  NiU'  n^e  a  few  t'oel  aboTc  its  cii-ihim.iry 
vleration,  tho  immdittiMii  swei-jw  away  tlv  mini  lunlt  i  ot- 
tHge»  of  the  Arabs,  drowns  their  raitie.  and  involves  the 
whole  pomilation  in  nnn.  Again,  should  it  full  short  of  the 
ordinary  heij^fat,  bad  eropa  and  dearth  are  the  consequenrc». 
The  iaondationa  bavhig  ramaincd  stationary  for  a  few  days, 
begin  to  Mlbside,  and  aboM  iIm  end  of  Noverabar  most' of 
the  field*  are  h?ft  «h-y.  an4  eavtted  wftli  a  tfnh  layer  of  rich 
brown  slime:  this  is  tli.-  (line  ^vficn  tlitr  lands  aic  put  under 
oultuie.    Dnrina'  jui- NMiiiLT  months,  v\liirh  aro  tho  sprin? 
of  E-zypt,  the  Di'lta.  as  W't-U  a-i  ihc  vuiky  of  the  Nilf,  looks 
liko  a  delightful  gardeu,  smiling  with  verduic,  and  enuf 
melle<l  with  the  blossoms  of  trees  and  plants.   Later  in  the 
yoar  the  soil  becomes  parched  and  dusty ;  and  in  May  the 
suflbeaUng  Khamaeen  begins  to  blow  fk-e<|uently  from  the 
lotttt^  smephig  aloni;  the  ine  land,  end  cauauig  various 
diaeaaea,  until  the  rialng  of  the  beneficent  river  eomes  again 
to  refresh  the  land.    Showers  are  very  rare  in  E|^  yif,  <  n(  i  ]it 
on  the  seft  conat :  it  rains  three  or  four  times  in  The  year  ut 
Can- 1,  ami  once  or  twiic  ill  Vi>pi'r  Egypt,  hut  perhaps  not 
otrry  year.    The  nichts  howcvtr  are  c<»o!,  nml  the  dews 
liravy.    Si roiirt  winds  blow  fiviin  the  nr-rtli  liimiii;  the  sum- 
mert  at  the  period  of  the  inundation,  and  are  \i-ry  usefttl  in 
pxopellilfB  vessels  up  the  IS  lie  against  the  ciirrciit. 

It  Is  generally  prcjunicil  that  the  Delta  has  heen  formed 
or  at  least  considcrnbly  enlarged  by  the  alluvial  wtil  of  the 

Nil*.  Thia  waa  already  the  belief  in  thd  time  of  Mcrodotua, 
The  advaneeof  ifift«N»t  since  tfien  does  not  n]i;H'nr  to  have 
hren  very  great,  if  we  may  jtidgc  from  the  position  of  the 
old  towns  mentioned  by  tlu)  Greek  geogrnphcrs:  on  the 
side  of  Thaniiitis,  the  old  Damictta,thc  sea  hns  not  retired 
above  two  miles.  The  time  in  which  the  Delta  m:iy  he 
supposed  to  hare  been  a  t?ulf  of  the  sc  i  must  be  placed  ; 
long  previous  to  tho  liHtoricul  poriotl.  At  present  it 
SOeniO  aaeerlaincd  that  tho  const  of  tho  Delta  docs  not 
advancet  and  the  currents  which  sweep  along  the  north 
eoast  9t  AiKea  most  prevent  any  permanent  ac«»sion  of 
alluvial  soil  to  the  Rgvplian  shore.  TTie  ffradiiul  eleva- 
tion of  fhc  soil  of  the  t)ulta  and  valley  of^  tho  Nile  hns 
also  l)cen  much  exaigfrated.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
ri«cn  above  seven  or  cit;ht  feet  since  the  time  of  the  Pto- 
lemies. h:ii!  tliL  t)i:  cl  of  ihi^  nvcr  Iills  also  risen  in  proportion. 
The  he;.;lu  of  the  immdaiioii  refjuisitc  for  the  irrigation  of 
the  land,  iiiaking  allowance  fbr  the  difference  of  nsra 
uppgars  to  be  nearly  tho  same  as  in  the  time  nf  I!cTudutu5. 
(Wilkinson,  ch.  vi.,  pp.  S13.  40.)  Tlie  vM  t  c al  i:iL-reaso  of 
the  eultivated  soil  must  naf  he  confounded  with  the  accu- 
mnlation  of  sand  in  some  particular  places,  as  lonnd  tho 
great  Kphiiix,  ^c,  which  has  been  in  many  inatancos  (he 
work  ol'  the  wind. 

.1.  Tfit;  ff  'e»ti  r.t  r,r  libyan  Desert. — Tlic  nomir,  \1  limits 
of  Ef^ypt  al'iiig  ihf  spn-coast  west  of  Al<  \aiii!ria  arc 
the  mountains  at  Akabah  cl  Solouni,  tlic  L'aluliathiTiiis  i 

Magnus  of  the  autioaltti  about  'id'     hag.,  where  the  | 


nominal  limits  nf  the  ]>achalik  of  Ti  ipoli  besifl,  but  ihiseat- 
tmsive  tract  of  country  is  occupiea  by  Inuependent tribaa 
of  nooiadic  Atafaa.  In-land  to  lh«  soatb  is  the  oasis  of 
Siwabor  of  Atnmon, described  by  Homemann,  which  w  now 
considered  as  w  ithin  tlio  political  limits  of  Ku'vpi,  and  pa\s 
tribnte  to  it.  (Siwah.)  Farther  to  the  soulh  ca^i,  and  nearer 
tij  the  vnlUy  uClhi'  Nil-.-,  is  a  sucrt-ssioti  of  <i,i-r.i,  i>i'^iiuii:ij; 
Willi  t!i.'  l.iilk  Uitei^,  iiow  called  AV.ih  cl  Ualxyeli  i  r  W'ali 
■  '1  I5chin  K,,,  having  been  ndoiii/ml  by  i.i'<ipl«>  rimn  ]Ji.:liiu  -;i 
or  Oxyrhvni-hus.  The  c  hief  t-iwij  or  village  is  iil  Kasr,  aboui 
28"  10'  N.  lat.  and  'lb'  i','  K.  lung.  It  is  tb«o  caravan 
days'  journey  south- wc^t  of  Faiouin  arro«s  (he  desert.  This 
Wab  iii  fertilized  by  irrigation  from  p1ci\ti(bl  and  never* 
tukOf^  spnnsa;  it  pioducaa  wheat,  riio,  bnrlev,  rl<>\ei-, 
Kquoffieo,  and  a  variety  of  ~ 


frttit  trots.  It  pays  a  iribiHe  of 
20,000  reals,  about  6  I  m'.  ^;</  !i: ml  ]i  ,  an  arim  d  fjrro 
of  Rovcral  hundred  luca  l'<f  -u  uutaiiuiig  tho  p^iwe.  A 
short  day's  jiHirney  to  tin-  s  uili  of  il  is  tiio  small  Wall  of 
El  Hays,  and  ihreo  days  furtlier  south  is  that  i>f  Faraficli, 
with  about  seventy  inhabitants  the  rest  having  been  kid- 
nap])ed  some  years  smco  by  a  jiarfy  of  roving  bl.-ick.'«  from 
the  west.  About  five  or  six  days  west  of  the  road  to  Kara- 
freb,  some  say  three  days  due  west  of  tho  oatia  of  Ilakhloh, 
is  another  oasis,  calle^l  Wady  Zettoora,  abounding  in 
sprii^aud  palms.  It  waadiaoonrcd  abnit  ten  vcar!*  since 
by  an  Arab  in  searehof  a  stray  camel,  and  from  tiie  fouti^ters 
of  men  and  sheep  he  met  with  is  believed  to  be  inhabited. 
Gerbabu,  another  Wuh,  lies  six  days  still  farther  to  tlie  west, 
uid  twelve  day.s  ft  in  a  ;  the  inhabitants  arc  said  to  be 
black,  prubnbly  Tibhoo«.  niid  are  far  removed  beyond  tho 
d  uuinion  of  Kaypt.  Four  days  nouth  of  Farafreh  Ls  the 
Wah  (1  nharln  e,  or  Wuli  el  Dakhleh,  whicli,  although 
mentioned  by  Arab  writers,  was  unknown  to  Europeans  till 
di!4covered  bv  Sir  A.  Edutonstona  in  1819.  It  ha*  however 
a  temple  of  Roman  date,  with  thiliianles  of  Nero  md  Titos 
upon  it.  Tbe  eondition  and  population  of  this  oasts  is 
superior  to  those  of  the  others  already  mentioned:  it  con- 
tains eleven  villages  or  town5,  ami  a  (lojnilaii  'ii  nf  (lOiin 
male  inhabitants.  It  abounds  .viih  fniii.  j)arii<  n!  irly  olhes 
and  apricots;  but  dales,  as  in  all  tlu-  im-j,  t  nui  tho  prin- 
cipal produce  of  the  district.  Tho  prmcipal  village.  El  Kasr 
Dakhel  or  Dakhleh.  is  in  about  Si"  .'ti'  N.  lat.  and  28'  5*' 
B.  long.,  nearly  three  degrees  west  of  Thebes.  There  is  a 
warm  spring,  of  tiM  temperature  of  10}  Katir.,«h&di  tOf^ 
yMa  sevstaf  baiha  atlnebod  to  tho  mosi|uew  The  people  are 
liospituble,  and  nmther  so  ignorant  nor  80  bigoted  as  tlio«« 
of  the  Little  Oasis.  Three  days  to  the  eas^tward  of  Dnkhloh, 
in  the  direction  of  Esnch,  ls  the  Great  Oasis,  or  Wah  el 
Khargeh.  It  extendi^  in  length  from  21^  .30'  to  near  26' 
N.  bit.,  and  hm  many  vHlaf^en  :>Tid  Kprin^s.  as  ruins 

(if  tliL-  antienl  FL'\ptuin  tii:io.  •>\'  lliu  Kciiian  ]:iti>,<1,  and  of 
the  Christian  and  tliu  8araf  cnie  i»ra».  Hevural  roads  lead 
from  the  Great  OiL<(is  to  the  Nile,  to  Ksnch,  Siout,  Farsho<)t, 
and  Thebes.  Tho  load  to  Dnr  fiir  pn.^scs  through  it.  This 
oa!^is,  as  well  as  that  of  Dakhleh,  are  ncarlv  on  the  same 
level  aa  the  valley  of  tbo  Nile,  while  the  litfle  Oasis  is 
shout  SOO  feet  hii^her  than  tho  Nllo  in  tbe  latitude  of  Be- 
nisoucf.  (  Wdkinson"«  7'AeAr«,  ch.  vi.)  The  G i\  i!  O  i  is 
has  been  described  by  Browne,  who  visited  it  on  iua  wuy 
Dar  flir. 

■I.  7'A<?  Raslern  Cmmtnj. — The  largo  tract  between  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  and  th  -  Kud  Sea  l»as  a  dilfcrciit  character 
from  the  western  or  Libyan  desert.  Its  general  character 
is  that  of  a  mtnintainous  region,  which,  dthough  gonetally 
rocky  and  barren,  is  iiifcfftected  by  numerous  wadya  or 
ravines,  fertilised  by  i'prings  smd  clothed  with  vegeteUtoi. 
Several  Arab  tribes  divide  among  themselves  thu  whole 
tract,  which  ennnot  thetefbra  be  called  properly  a  desert. 
These  tri' ut  ;  — the  Maazy.  c  i  t  i  f  Benisouef;  tho 
Atooni  and  llie  Bcni  ouasd,  south  t)!'  il.v  Mnnzy;  and  the 
Ababde,  further  south,  towar<ls  Nubia.  In  anticiit  times 
the  roads  leading  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to  the  .shoirs 
of  the  Rod  Sea  passed  by  regular  station?,  and  villages  and 
towns  with  a  resident  population.  Mines  of  various  mct.ih 
and  (lujirries  of  p,irj)jiyry  and  other  valuahlb  atones  are 
•cattored  among  tho  mountaias  and  wrre  once  regularly 
worhcd.  At  present,  the  only  fixed  hsbitalions  ate  «t  Ihie 
port  of  Cosscir,  and  at  the  Coptic  raonasteries  of  St.  Anthony 
and  St.  Paul.  The  road  to  the  latter  leads  firom  the  east 
bank  of  tho  Nile,  oppos^ife  Ben  -  '',  along  an  n::  !  latimj 
plain  or  broad  valley,  called  Wa.ly  Arabah,  vhieh  <  \)i  nd* 
marly  duo  cn,r  tn  ihc  Ued  Sea,  between  two  ridges  of  im  iii.- 
taiuWbolhoalled  JcbclKciallai  tlioMUlh  range  Ls  also  coiled 
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Kolxim,  and  projects  into  the  sen  at  Zaffarana  Pe5n»,  south 
of  the  bay  of  that  name,  about  1H'  N.lat.  The  rtislanrc 
flrom  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  is  here  iiliout  90  tntleft.  Tl:f' 
convent  of  St.  Anthony  i»  About  17  miles  from  tbeelwie 
of  the  Mens,  or  bay  of  Znffarane,  vfaieh  tenninate^  the 
wady  Araliah.  Tlic  pairun  and  founder  of  the  order  is 
St.  Anthony  of  ThcW-s,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Con- 
-taiUinc.  Thr  :i;  ail.>  !mm'  1 '.v.  1  \  i'iy  n 111-  gardens,  V, In:  li, 
as  well  ;is  (iic  rl^Il^(•n1,  arc  -ui  1  ■  .nil il.-il  by  hiL;h  waiU 
to  prniiv  i  ill,  III  fiMi-i  i\w  Aralis.  Vr  tn  St.  Anihony  to 
Dmr  Bolos,  or  Si.  I'a  i!,  i-  n  (li»i?:ui'  r  i  t  about  I  I  miles  by 
tiic  rood.  The  Kolzi  n  y\As--  \\y  <  li.  tivfen  ihc  two.  Deir 
Bolos  i»  only  "J  miles  from  Ibo  »ca  to  the  south-eant  of  Deir 
Antonios,  and  at  Wedy  GirA  bet\>-ei>n  it  and  the  M  a  arc 
the  remains  of  hmtics  and  rataoombs  vhieh  8piM>ar  to  Iw- 
long  to  1h'«  (heek  mriod.  CWilkinson't  Note»  on  n  pnrt  nf 
the  Eittt  D'^tert  nf  UppiT  K'jypt,  with  nuips ;  in  the  '2iid  vol. 
of  The  Jnurnttl  of  (hr  Rntjnl  Gntirraphical  Soriettj  of  Lon- 
(liirt.)  The  Convent  of  iJcir  Bolox  nppt  ais  to  bo  vM-althicr  j 
ntid  finer  than  that  of  D«'ir  Anthony,  but  the  monks  are 
tiMsi  i  in  nninbur:  both  live  rbii  lly  on  ve^jctables  and  fish. 
Kruni  l^ir  Holos  Mr.  \Vilkin!k>n  proceeded  .southwards,  bo- 
Iwi'eii  lilt-  Kolzini  ranijc  anrl  the  sea,  to  Jebel  Tcnoiscp, 
about  15  miloi  souih-east  of  Deir  Bolos,  wiiere  (he  tnoun- 
taiDS  diverge  into  the  inferior  to  the  south  and  south- 
jiQsx  towards  the  Nile,  and^aro  succeeded  near  the  sea  by  a 
tange  nf  ]frimitiTO  mountains  which  run  down  the  whole 
way  to  Cos.seir,  ut  a  distance  of  fv>\n  about  20  to  rju  miles 
frum  the  ei)!ist,  the  intervenincf  space  Ix^ing  oecupicd  in  stinic 
pln<-es  by  low  litne-slone  and  sand-stone  hills.  Jcbcl 
Cbrarib,  about  28"  li'N.lat..  in  tlie  priiniiive  range,  is  de- 
SPiibed  as  resembling  in  its  lofiv  peaks  the  Aii;udles  of 
Chainoiiiiy ;  its  height  is  estimated  at  nearly  COOU  feet  fbovo 
tlic  vt>a.  About  20  miles  farther  south,  in  a  range  of  low 
liilU,  are  copper  minet,  nhich  appear  to  bax'e  been  onee 
e.xtensively  worked  At  Jebel  Dokhan,  lat.  '11"  26'and  about 
2a  miles  froni  th*'  sea,  ate  the  niins  of  a  town,  and  vast 
quarries  of  porphyry  with  antient  roads  crossing  the  nioun- 
taitts  in  all  directions,  and  two  wells  cut  ihroujfh  a  solid  por- 
phyry rook.  A  small  temple  of  red  granite,  with  an  inserip- 
tion  iif  the  (itiu-  iif  Hadrian,  and  di-iliratud  u*  SL>rii]iis,  ha.s 
l>eea  b'fl  imlimshrd  ;  all  the  mntrnaU  nro  on  tin-  spot,  but 
n<it  a  cidimiu  \\:\~  ever  put  up,  :ind  dniluni  cttmpleted. 
A  road  led  from  Dokhan  toCoptos,  now  Kuil.  on  the  Nile, 
about  100  miles  to  tbs  Mudhwest.  and  another  road  to  the 
port  of  Myos  HfliratlW»  onea  a  great  mart  on  the  Red  Sea, 
oat  whiehwaa  already  dewrteil  in  the  tiiuL-  of  Pliny.  Tlierc 
are  same  flue  raJIsys  in  these  monntaina,  but  the  sea  coa.st 
is  marshy  and  unwholesonie.  At  Pateereh,  aboat  40  mile;! 
soiith-«a!»t  of  Dokhan.  in  the  old  road  to  Cosscir,  are  niins 
of  a  Roman  station,  with  a  temple  of  the  time  of  Trajan, 
and  qtiarries  of  gronite.  From  !■  ,i:ccr('li  ti>  C>i>-.cir  w  thice 
days'  distance,  accordina:  to  the  Anibs,  Jsoulh  ut"  Cn-vsoir  iljc 
mouiittilus  conluiuc  Id  run  (inrnllel  to  the  coast  as  t  ir  as  .1  ebel 
Zaljiiruh  or  thi-  utouniuin  of  emerald,  which  is  about  eiirht 
hours  froiii  tlio  coast,  and  farther  south-east  to  the  ruins  of 
Berenice,  wbuh  are  described  by  Bclzoni.  [Bkrf.mck]. 
The  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  was  surveyed  in  1S:{0.3  by  Com- 
nuinder  Moresby  and  Lieutenant  Cadess.  £.1.0.  service. 

AiUiml  HMonj.—Kgy\>t  was  oneof  the  eountriesearliest 
eiTilized,  and  brought  under  a  fixed,  social,  and  political 
sTStoro.  The  first  king  mentioned  as  ha«ng  rcicpicd  over 
that  country  is  Menes  or  Men,  «b<i  is  siiifju.M'd  to  h;i\i> 
lived  above  "JOOO  years  b  c  ,  ub  iut  ilie  inu"  HmmI  by  bibltoul 
chronoloKi^ts  for  the  foundalioii  ot  the  Umunioin  of  ,^Vs.syria 
by  Nimrod.  and  correspondtui:  uls.i  with  ilic  n>ra  »f  the 
Chiiicje  emperor  Yuo.  with  wh  im  tin-  hmlorirnl  prnod  of 
China  begins.  All  inquiries  concerning  the  history  of 
nations  previous  to  this  epoch  aro  mere  speculations  unsup- 
ported by  evidence.  The  records  of  the  Sgjptian  priests, 
as  handed  down  to  us  by  Herodotus.  ManethQ»  Ecatosthenes. 
and  othfln»  place  the  lera  of  Henes  sevcnd  ^naand  years 
ftrther  back,  reekoning  a  great  number  of  kings  and 
dynasties  after  him,  with  remarks  on  tlu-  '..'iijuniie  stature 
of  some  of  the  kings  and  of  their  wwndcrl  il  e\]d<iits.  and 
other  characteristics  of  iu)stic:il  anrl  i  ,tifu-cd  tr.iditioji. 
(See  Eusebius.  Chroniconim  Vanomtm  iitm  dm,  edited  by 
A.  Mai  and  Zohrab,  Milan.  1818.)  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  several  of  Mnnctho's  dynasties  were  not  successive, 
but  contemjmraneous,  reigning  mer  varions  parts  of  the 
country.  Y  roin  the  time  of  Meaes,  however,  something  like 
a  chronological  suriijs  has  been  made  out  by  Chumi>olHun, 
WUkiosoib  and  othtMr  £g}-ptiaa  atcbieologistS)  partly  ftom 


the  listof  Manethoand  partly  from  the  Phonetic  inacriptiona 
on  the  montjmcnts  of  the  country.  (Wilkinson's  Carono* 
Irnyrif  ihi>.  K\ngs  of  Kfftfpt,  at  me  Mid  of  bis  Topegrt^jf  * 
qf  Tliebes.)  The  immcoiate  snoeeasoni  of  Menea  are  uH" 
known  till  ww  coma  to  Sights  and  his  brolW  or  brothers, 
to  whom  th«  great  pynonid  is  attributed  by  aotne,  and  who 
are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Cheope  and  Ophrcn 
iif  Hi  nxlotus,  although  tliat  historian  has  placed  iheni 
tiuu  h  later,  afier  Scsostris  and  Mcsris.  Abi-abnm  \-;s!ttHl 
Kgypi  ahout  I'c.'ii  H.c ,  and  we  havt-  ihi-  tcitimoiiy  of  ihi« 
Scripture  as  to  the  high  and  flourishing  sl^o  of  that  country 
at  that  early  period.  The  Scripture  calls  the  kings  of 
Egypt  indiscriminately  Pharaohs,  which  is  now  ascertained 
to  be  not  the  proper  name  of  the  in(Uvidual  monarcbs,  but 
a  prefix  like  that  of  Cffsar  and  Augustus  given  to  th« 
Rinnan  emperors.  The  word  Phia  in  the  Egypti.in  lan- 
guage meant  the  sun.  Ijttle  or  nothing  U  known  of  seve- 
ral sttccessire  dynasties  except  the  names  (jf  some  of  the 
kiriifs,  'iiitil  \vi'  <i.nio  to  0»irtescn  I.  of  the  sixtrc:iili 
cImkisIv,  wlio  \n-s\m  ft)  reii^'n  about  1740  B.C.  Very  (ew 
nmiunnciits  reinaiii  of  a  dali;  prior  to  his  rotrn.  The  obe- 
lisk of  ilebopuhs  iKars  tiie  name  of  Usirtescn.  Tlie  six- 
teenth dynasty,  which  reigned  from  1812  to  1650  n.c.^ 
was  from  I>owor  Et;ypt,  where  the  kings  of  this  dynasty 
re.sidcd.  Memphis  however  ts  said  to  have  beeii  built 
long  before  thie»  by  King  Menes»  who  diverted  the 
coune  of  the  Nile  in^that  neighboiirboed,  which  hefiire 
mn  close  to  the  western  ridge,  and  made  it  run  into  a 
new  chnniitd  in  the  middle  of  the  valley.  Under  the  six- 
ir.  iiii  ilynasly,  about  1'0'">  ii  c.  Jo-cpb,  anil  afterwards 
■J.«:<)U  and  his  family,  came  to  Egypt,  where  ihi'ir  dcscenil- 
aiils  setlled  and  huil(i])li(>l  m  I>o^cr  Egvpt.  Ei,-)!)!  m.is 
',\vii\  'he  jjranary  of  tlie  neiglihounng  nations,  and  appa- 
renl.y  'he  centre  of  a  tjreat  cam\an  trade  inrnerl  on  by  the 
Arabs  or  Ishmaelitcs,  who  Ijrought  to  it  the  8pices"and 
other  valuable  product.^  uf  I  he  east.  iGentnu  xxxvii.  25.) 
Joseph  died  very  «kl,  under  the  leveDteenth  dynasty, which 
was  also  fkom  Lower  E((ypt,  and  whieh  reigned  llrota  16Si 
to  I57fl  B.C.  About  this  last  period  *  there  arose  a  new  king 
who  knew  not  Joseph.*  (Eradun  i.  8.)  This  was  the  head 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  from  Dios])olis,  or  Tliebos,  which 
dyna.sty  reigned  .140  ye;«*,  aeoordin;;  to  Kusebius  and  other 
cnroiiii  lers,  and  whu  h  conLims  thi'  naiacs  4>f  the  nio»t  dlus- 
trious  «o\creigns  of  antient  Egypt.  It  apfiears  proiisble  that 
this  dynasty  was  the  continuation  of  the  line  of  tlie  old 
Diospolttan  kings,  who  arc  mentioned  as  having  reigned 
before  Orirtesen  I.,  which  lino  may  luivc  been  disi>ossftised 
by  some  molation  of  the  throne^  or  at  least  of  toe  greater 
nart  of  the  oountxy,  which  was  oeeunid  by  a  new  race  from 
Lower  Egypt  during  the  16th  and  I7lh  dynasties.  Tbo 
irruption  of  the  Uyksos,  or  shepherds,  is  supposed  by  som« 
to  liave  occurred  during  this  period.  Manetho's  seventeenth 
dyruihtv  consists  of  shepherd  kings,  who  are  said  to  have 
reigned  at  Memphis.  These  shepherds,  wiio  are  repre- 
sented as  people  with  red  hau:  and  blue  eyes,  came  from 
the  north-cast,  perhaps  from  the  mountains  of  Assyria ;  they 
conquered  or  overran  the  whole  country,  committing  the 
greatest  ravages,  and  at  Uat  settled  in  Lower  Egypt,  where 
they  had  kingsof  their ovnraoo.  Tbivwero  flnallyexpettedby 
Tathroosisor llMMbmea  L  of  tlie  IBth  dynostv,  aftertemain- 
ing  in  the  country  Ibr  more  than  100  years.  Some  have  con- 
jectured that  the  hard  task-masters  of  the  Israelites  were 
ilieso  same  sliepherd  kin^s,  but  all  tliii  i«  mvoh  td  iii  great 
doubt.  Uiie  thing  seems  ascertained,  namely,  tliat  the 
shcphcrils  destroyed  most  of  the  monuments  of  K^\pt 
raiscfl  by  the  former  dynasties ;  and  a  remarkable  tart  is 
quoted  in  corroboration  of  this,  that  at  Karnak  and  otb«r  of 
the  oldest  monuments  of  Tbebos,  raised  under  the  IStla 
dynasty,  sculptures  and  painted  stones  of  good  workman- 
snin  are  fo\uid  used  aa  maro  materiah  in  ttie  bodyof  tb« 
wttUs.  (CbampoUion,  Lettret  m  Due  de  Btae»  t  11»e  Kx- 
oduB  of  the  Israelites,  1491  b.c,  falls,  aocording  to  Wilkin- 
son, under  the  reign  cf.Thothmes  III.,  4S»7corB  after  the 
visit  ef  Abrahani  lo  Egyp'.  The  .Scripture  8*ys  that  Pharaoh 
pcrisliod  111  tlic  pursuit  of  the  hraelites,  and  it  is  n-maik- 
ahli  that  .Arnunoph  II.,  the  son  and  sni  ecssor  of  Tliothines 
111.,  rs  represented  in  a  drawing  at  Thebes  as  having  come 
to  the  throne  very  young  and  under  the  tutelage  of  bis 
mother.  (Wilkinson's  rAm/fo/oj>'y.)  Under  Amunoph  II 1^ 
who  reigned  about  1430  h.c,  the  emigration  of  Danaus  te 
Argos  is  ooigootured  to  have  taken  place.  Osirei  L,  ae~ 
cording  lo  the  Phonetic  hieroglyph jcj«,  appear*  to  ha«« 
reigned  about  1395^  and  his  reign  would  lUl  n«ai)y  ahvat 
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tno  time  of  ihc  Mwrk  of  Ilenxlotus,  wlio  live<l  al>out  'JOO 
years  before  that  historian'*  visU  to  Kgypt.  Tlie  nanae  of 
Mujri.H  hnwovcr  i^  not  found  in  the  Pnonclic  inscriptions. 
Rsmem  11^  or  the  Graat»  ton  of  Oatrei  I.,  aieended  tlio 
thione  about  1350  a.c.  and  reiftned  above  40  yflira.  Thiats 

auppoMSd  to  be  the  Sv«o!>tris  or  Sewosis  of  the  Greek  hi«to- 
rians.  Manetho  places  Se»o8tn^  mnch  earlier,  in  the  12th 
dynasty,  but  it  w  th'uii^ltt  \irobable  by  smne  tliat  !us  Si-mis- 
tris  \va5  n  mythioril  |)oisi)iki'»i',  one  uf  the  Lurly  rc'ivii  tcd 
Eg5'pt>.m  coiKjUcror-^,  and  lli.it  tlie  uiuiiL-  ul'  Si-si)>(ris  w ;is 
afiorwartlii  givtui  a»  attile  ut'  tionour  to  utluT  iliustiiuu3» 
raonarchs.  At  uU  events  we  now  know  from  th«-  mnimiuents 
of  Thabea  that  Remews  II.  wo^  ono  of  tbe  inoat  warlike  mo- 
mnlitaf  antient  Egypt ;  that  his  wan  extanded  far,  and 
ofahiat  many  natioM.  Some  of  these  n  re  repnasntad  as  of 
much  lighter  complexion  than  the  Kgyptiana,  with  Mowing 
beanla,  and  dresses  evidently  Asiatic.  It  is  probable  thai 
his  cami'aitjns  extended  to  Asia.  ;x>rhaps  ai^in^t  the  kin(^ 
of  Assyria.  Tliat  the  M  kiim-i  <>(  Egypt  extended  their 
dominions  to  tho  east  and  luirili  i  a<t,  as  was  done  by  their 
Grcfk  uii'l  Moii.uiitncdan  succ'^-i^ns,  m»t  only  very  likely, 
but  it  is  attested  us  a  fact  by  the  beripture.  2  Kingi  xxir.  7, 
M  hrro.  at  a  later  petiiMl.  when  the  power  of  Egypt  had  begun 
to  decline,  we  are  told  that  the  kini;  of  that  country 'came 
Dot  again  any  more  out  of  his  land :  for  the  king  of  Babylon 
(Nebucbadneasar)  had  taken  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto 
the  rim  Buphratoa  all  that  pertained  to  the  KinK  of 
Epvpt.'  which  seema  to  prove  that  the  dominion  of  Egypt 
had  e.vtcnded  at  one  time  ns  far  as  the  Euphrates.  It  has 
also  been  remArki-il  tli;U  tt.o  ('i<;iir(;'s  of  the  prisoners  made 
1^1'  Tirhakali,  who  fought  u^uuist  Sennacherib,  previous  to 
NciiuRhadnezzar's  time  (2  Kiuf^s  xix.  9),  arc  rt'f  ri'x'iiu^l  in 
tho  Egyptian  munuments  as  similar  to  those  captured  by 
the  earlier  kings  of  tlie  I8lh  dynasty. 

'  Rerocses  II.  was  mcoeedcd  by  his  aon  Amenophis,  ac- 
eordin^  to  Manetho(PbtahDenThnioio(lepi according  to  the 
Hwnotie  aigna)^  who  eeema  to  bo  the  lama  at  the  Pheron 
X  Pharaoh  ?)  of  Heradotua  and  the  Sesooaia  II.  of  Diodorus, 
whOk  according  to  both  the  latter  historians,  was  >^trurk 
blind,  but  recovered  his  sight.  \Vith  him  ended  the  I8ih 
d>nasty.  Tiw  ll)thdyn;i8ty.  iilsoiiT  Din-)!  ilitaii'i,  In^f^an  uhout 
r270  H.c,  and  reii^ie*!  liU  1170.  Dunir.:  ihis  iioriod  ilie  j 
war  of  Troy  t'«<k.  jilarc,  ui  iho  rw^u  of  a  Rcmeso!-,  suijpo.stMl 
to  be  the  flftii  of  that  name,  uccorduig  tu  Pliny.  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  give  King  Proteus  as  contemporary  with  the 
%Tar  of  Troy.  Of  the  -JMiH  and  21  dynasties  nothing  is  known 
l>eyoud  the  mere  names  ul  s  une  l<1  the  kuigs,  acconlini;  to 
the  Phonetic  algna.  Tho  Pharaoh  whoee  dangbtir  wo- 
mon  married,  1013  B.C..  muat  itm  been  one  of  the  21at  if- 
naaty.  It  is  curious  that,  from  the  Rxodua  till  Solomon's 
time,  aperitnl  of  nearly  five  centuries,  no  mention  is  made 
in  the  Scriptures  of  Egypt,  whidi  proves  tliat  liic  stnmi  ol" 
war,  if  such  there  was,  pass^i  op'  eitin'r  to  the  eastward  of 
Pnle'tiiic,  or  tlut  the  Egyptiaij  conquerors  followid  tin- 
maritime  road  hv  Gaza  and  the  Phwnician  coast,  leaving 
tho  high  land  of  Judira  to  thoir  right.  (Wilkinson,  A/«/«»rra 
hierog{t/}>hicti.  Part  ii.)  The  2'li  dynasty,  beginning  with 
Sesniirliis,  according  to  Manctho,  and  Sheshoiik,  according 
to  the  Phonetic  aigm»  who  bej^n  to  reign  about  978  n-c. 
and  who  is  the  Shnhak  of  the  Scripture,  at  whose  court 
Jeroboam  took  refugo  and  married  his  dauf^hter.  and  who. 
after  Solomon's  death,  plutiilered  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
in  thc.'jih  \  I'  lr  of  Rrlii  itio;iiii  (2  C/trutiirli'.t,  xii,).  Shi.siiak 
is  rvprr-rtiiui;  a->  (•■'inmg  Iq  the  attack  '  wixh  l  iiHi  (diariot* 
and  iHi.iMiii  horvcTucn,  and  an  imiinMiso  inultituilc  of  Lu- 
buuji  (probably  Libyans), of  Sukkiiuis,  and  Kihinpiaiis.'  Of 
O^irkon  I.,  tho  successor  of  Shc^ll<l!ll^,  we  have  a  dale  at 
Thebes  commemorating  the  Iltli  year  of  his  reign.  Zerali. 
the  Ethiopian  king  or  chief,  who  attacked  Asa*  hing  of 
Jttdali  (2  Chron.  xiv.).  waa  Oaorkon'a  oontewponuf. 

The  23rd  dynasty,  called  DioipoUtan,  like  the  preceding, 
began  about  >iu8  B.C.  with  Osorkon  II.  Homer  ia  bi- 
limed  to  have  nourished  alwut  his  time,  and  ho  speaks  of 
Egypt  under  its  Gre<'k  i;annj.  Tlie  '2  ltii  d\ nasty,  «1i;<-li  Is 
called  Sailc,  from  Sai.'-.  a  district  of  L  iui-r  Kt^vpt,  hc^'uis 
v  itli  the  Bocchoris  of  Manctho,  tlu'  Hakltor  nr  Fidicr  ot  tlic 
Plionetr  sign*,  about  812  n.c.  iJiodoriis  places  a  long  pe- 
riwl  between  his  reign  and  that  of  Sabaeos,  the  Klhiopian, 
w  in  however  follows  Bocchoris  next  but  one  in  the  Phonetic 
chronology  and  in  that  of  Manetho  Saburos  (Sabakoph, 
Fhonelic)  begina llie  2Sth  dynasty  of  Eihiopiaius  wIki,  about 
this  time,  invaded Rnrpt, or  at  Icaat  U ppcr  Emy.  Tehrak 
or  Tirhaknh,  one  of  ihb  anceaasftrt,  attacked  Sennacherib, 


710  B.C.  Selho*,  a  priest  of  Ilephtfsus,  the  great  temple «f 
Momphta.  became  kmg.  and  ruled  at  Memphia,  ooolenqw- 
rary  with  Tirliakah.  After  fielhea'  death  a  groat  eonlii- 
aion  or  anudnr  took  place.  At  last  twelve  chiefs  or  mo- 
narnha  assembled  at  Memphis,  and  took  tho  direction  of 
ar'aii^,  wliirh  they  retained  for  15  year-.  .Mh  r  tli.s  I'saina- 
lik  L.  nr  i'>ammi!ichus  the  son  of  Nechac  or  Kvcm,  who  had 
iHvn  put  t  )  d.  aih  by  S  diarns,  became,  by  the  aid  of  Greek 
merceitariL-^,  kint;  nt  K-j-pt,  almut  BOO  B.C.  His  son 
Ncios  II.,  the  I'liara  di  iNcchoh  of  the  Scripture  Ci  Kingt 
xxiii.)  luar*  lu-d  against  the  king  of  Assyria  to  the  rii'er 
Euphrates :  he  defeated  and  slew  Josiah,  king  of  J  udah,  fi  1  (» 
B.C.  Hu  also  began  the  canal  that Joined  the  coat  branch 
of  tho  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea.  Hm  tneemaoir,  Ptamatik 
II.,  was  fitllowed  by  Psamatik  IIT.,  supposed  bv  some  to  be 
the  Aprioi  of  Monetho,  and  the  Pharaoh  of  Hophra  of  tho 
Scrinture,  wlio  di  r.  alcd  tho  Phusnit-ians,  i.  <ik  fsid<M..  ati  1 
invaded Cvtirus,  which  wasdnallv  subjected  I  v  Am,  i-. 
suceeedeif  liiiu  on  the  thruno.  The  reign  of  A  .a,>«;4  lasted 
forty- four  years,  according  to  a  date  on  the  monuments: 
Ills  sur<  i  !«sor,  P^ammenitus,  reigned  only  six  months,  when 
Egypt  was  in%'adcd  by  Cambyses,  fi'id  B-C,  wlw  overran  and 
rarage<l  the  country,  and  lost  the  greater  part  of  hia  atmy 
in  the  neighbouring  deserts. 

Tlic  -J7th  dynasty  iiicludos  the  Persian  Kinga  from 
Canlmea  to  Darius  Nothus,  duriiis;  which  time  Egypt  was 
a  pvonnoe,  though  a  very  unruly  ones  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy. It  was  during  this  period  that  Henxlolus  visit,  d 
Egvpt.  Though  he  saw  that  country  in  a  state  of  humilwiu.ii 
and  ueprt>ssion  m  i  ln'wns  [lowcrfullysinu  k  by  its  buildings, 
and  its  hiirli!'.  advanced  social  state,  as  well  as  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  lis  inaniiers  and  institutions.  Egypt  appears  to 
have  made  upuii  iierodotus  an  impression  something  liko 
that  produced  by  England  ui>on  French  or  other  continental 
travellers  in  the  last  century,  as  being  a  country  unlike  any 
other.  But  Herodotus  derived  his  information  concerning 
E|,'yntian  history  chielly  from  the  priesta  of  Memphis,  ana 
coit»it:(|uently  his  acoount  ia  very  meagre  in  all  that  rehitea 
to  Tlu'bcs  and  Ileliopolja,  tho  two  other  great  eeatrea  ^ 

Egyptian  hierarchy. 

Alicr  -i_".cial  rL-'.ol(s  tlic  Ki.'vptiaiis  succeeded  in  ]>lachi;; 
AmvrtHUs,  or  Aoiii.ihnite.  a  Sa.to,  on  the  throne,  about  -ii-i 
B.C.  This  king  ulniu-  c uistii uic^  thi'  j-lh  dvnasty.  II« 
was  succeeded  by  tho  'i'Jth  dynasty,  of  Mcndcsiaiis,  who 
defended  Egypt  against  tho  repeated  attacks  of  the  Per- 
sians, with  the  assistance  of  Greek  auxiliaries  under  Agesi- 
laus  and  others.  At  lost  Ncctaoebos,  being  defeated  by 
Ocbiu,  Ued  into  Ethiopia,  340  B.C.,  and  Egypt  fell  again 
under  the  yoke  of  the  F^nriana,  Tlio  FOmaiu  were  auc- 
cecded  by  tno  Macetlonians,  «ho.  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, founded  tho  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  or  Lagidtc, 
who  ruled  uver  E^)  ('t  for  nearl>  300  years,  and  restored 
that  cfiuiilr\  to  a  consKlerable  degree  of  prosperity.  [Pto- 
lemy.J  At  the  doalh  of  Cleopatra,  3U  B.C.,  Bgypt  Waa 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province  by  Augiistus. 

Having  now  closed  this  briet  suuiuiary  of  the  history  of 
antient  Etiypt,  imperfect  and  conjectural  in  part  as  it  un- 
avoidably IS,  we  shall,  in  a  few  words,  advert  to  tlic  social 
condition  of  the  country  under  it«  native  kings.  That  oen< 
dition  is  now  lolembl^  well  known  by  the  attentive  ex 
amination  of  its  remauimg  WNDnaonla  and  their  aralptnico 
and  paintings.  The  rMearehea  of  the  Ftrenrh  in  the  expe- 
diiion  !a  Ki^'V]!!,  and  of  I5id/i'ni, ChampuUiuii,  K  isellini.  and 
others,  have  jiut  iis  in  j'Ojjie^sion  of  a  scrie^  ofskeUdio  cn- 
dently  drawn  from  the  life,  and  ilcscniHivc  of  the  arts,  in- 
dustry, nnd  liabits  uf  the  aniu-iit  Kgyptians.  To  iIu-hj 
works  iiu'l  ilie  ()la!c^  wliirh  ai  tMinpauy  ihem  wi-iiuiji  icier 
the  reader.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  singular  nation 
ind  attained  a  high  degree  of  refuicmcnl  and  luxury  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  weatero  world  wa.s  still  iuvolved  iti 
barbariam;  when  the  liiatoi7  of  Euronc,  iiuluding  Greece, 
had  not  jvl  begun ;  and  long  befim  OarthogB^  Athem,  and 
Rome  were  thought  of.  This  high  state  of  material  civitiza* 
titiii  was  attained  under  a  system  of  institutions  and  policy 
wlur  li  1  y&tmbles  in  some  respects  those  of  the  Hindoos. 
It  v^as  a  monarchy  ha-td  upon  an  all-powerful  hierarchy. 
The  inhabitants  wore  divided  into  a  kind  of  hereditary 
castes,  the  lust  of  winch  consisted  of  the  priests,  who  fillc<l 
the  chief oihccs  of  the  state.  They  were  the  depositaries 
and  the  expoixidon  of  tho  law  and  tho  religion  of  tho 
country.  They  monopolised  the  principal  branches  of  learn- 
ing :  they  were  judges,  physictans,  architecta.  Their 
aaoad  books,  like  weir  templei,  were  not  open  to  tho  vulgar. 
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Tlief  hnd  a  language  or  at  leut  a  writing  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Thn  king;  liimself,  if  not  of  their  caste,  WKt 
adojvted  iato  it,  wat  initiated  into  iu  mytlaim,  and  became 
bovnd  bjr  ita  xcgiilfttioai.  Tbo  pricsla  veie  eatempt  from 
■U  dtttie».  and  a  large  porttoa  of  lawl  vw  anrtltar  tlwir 
maintenance ;  and  we  read  in  Gffteti*,  tbat  when  Phoaoll 
in  a  .leasun  oT  fainiiiQ  bought,  by  the  ailvice  of  JoscpK  all 
the  Innd  ol  ihc  Kg)ptian»  on  condition  of  feeding  them  ont 
nf  Ills  stores,  *  only  Ibi-' land  ol'  the  I'ru'sf'*  h(JU','ht  he  not, 
for  the  priests  had  a  rwsiion  (of  c  rn>  nsaiciied  thera  of 
Pharaoh,  and  did  eat  ttieir  portion  whu  ti  Pharaoh  gave 
thorn,  wherefore  tlwy  sold  not  their  lamb.'  (xlvii.  2i.)  And 
again  when  JoMph,  after  the  scarrily  was  over,  made  it  a  law 
of  the  land  that  the  king  thomld  have  for  av«r  after  a  fifili 
part  of  the  prodoo*  of  the  Mril,  Netixring  th«  rest  to  the 
owners,  he  excepted  onl  v  '  tbe  lead  of  the  priests,'  which  be- 
came not  Pharaoh's.*  (ib.  26.)  Tbe  testimony  of  tho  BeHp- 
turc  i<  her*.'  pcrfLT'ly  in  accordance  witli  fluit  i)f  IIcTixlotus 
an  l  oilier  hi-ttonaas.  The  priests  wero  siiUji'ct  to  ciTUin 
strirt  n  gulations:  they  abstained  from  ciTtnin  meats,  ami  nt 
t4ines  from  wine,  made  their  regular  abtntion^s,  liad  but 
one  wife,  while  polygamy  was  allowcil  to  the  other  castes, 
and  they  wore  •  pOBoliar  dress  oceordtnt^  to  their  rank. 

TIm  loldiori  ftrmed  the  aeeoed  ca^iie,  fur  ^eyjpi  had  a 
•iMidiiif  vmj  ftom  K  verr  lemote  period*  ditided  into  tep.- 
menta  or  battaUoiM,  eaeh  ncf  ing  its  attndard  with  •  peeidmr 
emblem  raised  on  a  pike  and  carried  by  an  officer.  Their 
arms  were  the  bow,  sword,  battle-axe.  shield,  knife  or  dai^' 
ger,  spear,  club,  and  slini,'.  Their  heju-'^'irif,'  i-u^itie-i  were 
tho  battering;- rain,  tlio  testiuio,  nml  tin:  si'siling  ladder. 
Tlu  r  »  !u;lil;iry  iiiusie,  <  ijnsi-liie^  ol'  ji  kind  of  drum, 
cymbals,  pipe,  trumpet,  and  other  instruments.  The  mili- 
tary casff  was  held  m  high  repute  and  enjoyed  great  privi- 
legi'S.  Each  aoldier  was  allowed  a  certain  measure  of  land, 
exempt  fVolQ  OTcry  charge,  which  he  cither  cultivated  him- 
aelf  when  not  on  eetiTe  serrice,  or  let  to  husbandmen  or 
flunen.  Those  who  did  the  dntf  of  my.il  guarda  had  be- 
siilosan  ample  allowance  of  rations.  They  \m  re  inured  to 
the  fati;:ucs  of  war  by  gymnastic  c.\ercises,  *  .i<  h  as  wrest- 
ling, f  uflgdling,  racing,  spi  rluio;,  ami  iitlier  [;.-\me8,  of  which 
Ihu  r<»]ire»«>T»t;itif>rts  still  fxi^t  mi  tlu<;r  mnimuients. 

The  hu^lmiidiiien  t^"r:i;,-'l  anoiher  il.v-s,  v.  hichwas  next  in 
rank,  asagncuUure  hi:^hly  esiccuicd  ain<»ni»  the  Egyp- 
tians. They  made  use  of  the  plotigh  and  other  implements. 
Thoy  had  various  breeds  of  largo  cattle,  shrep,  goats,  pigs, 
tnd  a  quantity  of  poultry  reiUM  chietlv  bv  artiB^l  meana, 
the  egg*  being  botched  in  oreBS.  m  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
eoBntrr  in  this  day.  The  peasants  appear  to  have  Keen 
divided  into  hundreds,  each  with  a  pi  euliu-  banner, 
they  followed  when  presenting  theiniUve*  belure  the  inai^tH- 
iratc  f  ir  the  census,  wliidi  \v:i3  taken  at  stated  peri^  d-t, 
■svlii  ji  they  were  uIj1;';('<1  to  tjive  an  account  of  their  miduct ; 
and  il  tluni-l  delinquent,  were  punished  with  llie  stick. 

Tlio  next  cla»b  ^vas  that  of  ilu:  artificers  ami  tradesmen, 
who  lived  in  the  tewni*.  Tlie  progress  made  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  mechanical  arts  is  evident  lioni  their  monu- 
ments, paintings,  and  iculptures;  in  which  tho  Twfottt 
hsndienfU  are  represented.  The  mhies  of  gold*  copper,  iron, 
and  lead,  which  am  In  the  moantains  betmen  the  Nile  and 
the  Rr  l  Sea,  werf  workei!  at  a  Tcr)'  remote  date  under  the 
early  Pharaoh?.  There  i.-i  .a  p.-tssajje  in  tho  work  of  Aga- 
th  irehiiles  on  the  Red  Sea  whicli  deseribcs  their  iiiannvr  of 
\vi  rkinc;  the  gold  mines  and  smelting  the  mcial.and  the  suf- 
fc.-inj; ,  of  ilie  people  who  were  compelled  to  do  that  labour. 
(Brttii/i  Mu^f-rm,  Egyptian  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  eh.  9.)  Tho 
Kgypiiati:^  were  acquainted  alM  with  tho  art  of  gilding. 
The  art  of  fabricating  glow  was  early  known  among  thorn. 
Bpads  of  glass,  general!  f  eohnited  blue,  are  fetmd  on  many 
mniDtniea,  aa  weQ  at  other  ornaments  of  a  coarse  kind  of 
the  flame  material.  A  kind  of  antient  porcelain,  somc- 
timci  covered  with  enamel  anJ  varnish  is  rnund  in  ;;rcat 
quantities  in  E^jypt.  Tlieir  pr.ftory  Mas  -ilten  of  the  most 
elrij;ant  i^.jrm.';.  The  ta-te  displayed  by  the  Egj-ptians  in 
several  of  their  ar;i ele-i  of  furniture  is  not  surpassed  by  oui 
most  refined  niannraetures  of  modem  time.s.  In  the  great 
Fri  n  ]i  \riii  k  and  in  the  recent  one  of  Roscllini  wc  have 
•■pe'  isiii  ;ii  of  many  article.s  of  furniture,  especially  chairs 
and courbea»  which  are  aingolarly  boautifiil  in  their  (brms 
LilWn  cloth,  plain  or  emtmderea,  white  or  dyed,  was  an 
•rtiele  of  Egyptian  manufacture  highly  in  repute  among 
fortign  nations.  {Ezekiel  xxvii,  7.)  The  .att  of  making 
111    -  Wis  :i!.^Q  known  to  them. 

iiic  laal  class  or  casie  iQcluded  pastors  or  Usrd^en, 


poulterers,  fishermen,  and  sertnnls.  TliO  herdsmen  and 
shepherds  appear  to  have  been  held  in  I'ecnliar  contempt 
among  th«m.  Bosidea  servants,  they  liad  a  nnmber  of 
sla\-es.  both  black  aod  white.  Fteh  wits  afi  tttnio  of  eoB> 
aawB  fcod,  eRseapt  to  the  prkata.  Wine  of  mtliTO  tgnmh 
was  naed  by  the  rteb,  oimI  a  kind  of  beer  was  the  drhik  of 
the  p nr.  An  account  of  the  rlifrerrrir  giams,  plants,  and 
tree-,  till*  produce  of  ani  ent  !v.ivpt,  and  also  uf  its  native 
animals,  is  ;;'.\eii  m  AVilkn^si lUpnurei hy  <;/  7'/>('i,  t  eh. 
v.,  on  the  manncr.t  tiifti  cit-st'.  ms  <>/  thn  antient  Egiij-Utui:*. 
The  above  mctitioiied  five  castes  as  specified  by  Dimbiru"* 
i.  7  1,  were  subdivide<l  iw'-n  rrnks  according  to  the  varioua 
calling^  and  tntdes.  an  i  :  .  has  occasioned  iODM  TCtiety 
in  their  entinMintlon.  llerodocm  reckon*  mvcb  caMoa, 
FUkto  six,  others  have  not  leekoned  the  despised  ahephetda 
aaa  ca^te,  and  others  have  eounted  the  military  as  one  caste 
with  the  husliondmen,  as  being  drafted  fhim  the  body  of 
'lie  l.Tlter.  Like  the  Hiiulon,  every  Ef\p1in.ii  wa.s  rixiuired 
to  I'ulluw  111*  father's  profcb^iun  and  to  remain  in  his  c,-,sie. 

That  soch  institutions  were  itieonipatiblc  with  our  mo- 
dern notions  of  independence  and  fteedom  m  evident 
enough ;  but  fi^eedotn  is  a  Word  dHTorently  understood  ia 
different  ages  and  countries,  and  the  Egy  ptians,  trained  np 
as  they  were  from  in&ney  to  reverence  laws  which  they 
deemed  immntahK  might  have  etj^oyad  a*  great  a  demo 
of  hcppinela  as  matt  nations  in  the  oim  world.  But 
the  degradation  vT  tlie  lowest  caste,  ar.d  the  waste  t>f  luinian 
strcngtli  and  human  hfi-  in  the  ^^<Jrkill{;  of  their  mine*  and 
the  building  of  their  ])\raniid3  and  other  colossal  structures, 
aii<l  the  frei)ueut'y  and  nature  t>f  the  ?nmmary  punf«hment% 
niflietrr],  ;i-  mentioned  by  Diodonis  and  contirmed  by  tlieir 
monuments,  seem  to  imply  that  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
the  lower  classes  especially,  found  their  anpeilUlO  of  the 
sacerdotal  custe  to  be  hard  tai,k-maiten. 

Tlic  pri>:;rein  of  the  F.g>ptianfl  in  the  Meet  •cienee*  has 
been  taken  Ibr  grautcil  without  snfllcient  eridence.  Of 
their  astronomy  we  know  bat  Kttle,  but  it  apreors 
to  have  been  confbnnde<l  with  mythology  aiid  astroloty, 
nnd  made  snb«rrvient  to  religious  ^^lolity.  [Dk>t>kr\h. 
<  Zeiil'.c  (  V.]  Thi  r.-  }e:ir  ^^as  iif  :)'<.'>  <l,:yi:  for  tlieir  Dtetlv  ij 
j  of  correetm'f  it  sec  Sothiac  Pkrjod.  Diodont«(  kuvs  that 
'  they  foretold  comets;  but  he  also  says  that  thoy  foretold 
fnturc  events,  leaving  us  in  doubt  whether  they  were  ?\ic- 
cessful  in  either  or  both  cases.  We  cannot  heie  enter  info 
tho  Tast  and  intricate  {pwand  of  Bjgyirtinn  mfthologyt  and 
nnut  rfrfer  tfie  reader  to  the  fpecial'  wwks  on  that  subject  by 
Cliampollinn,  Wilkinson,  and  other*.  Their  m\'1hf;lnf;y  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  symbolical,  Imf  .nu-rward*  de- 
generated, rit  least  for  the  vulgar,  into  t-ross  iili'l  itry.  That 
they  hart  axune  prartical  knowledge  of  geomeii y,  which  indexed 
inu5t  iKu  e  been  requisite  for  the  construction  of  their  bniM- 
ings,  &c.  is  acnerally  adinitteiL  Yet  they  appear  not  to  have 
known  untu)IO0mpanitivi.']y  later  period' that  the  ItVtll^tbo 
Red  Sea  was  much  higher  than  t  hat  of  the  Meditemtncan  or 
of  the  Nile.  Their  boats  were  rode  and  duntiy,  and  chiefly 
omtitnwted  fcr  river  navigation.  They  were  tor  a  long  time 
averse  to  maritinio  expeditions  from  sitpcrstitiuus  prejudice, 
probably  instilled  by  their  prK=ts  in  i  nler  to  keep  them 
secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  tlie  I'htrnicians 
were  then  the  sea-carriers  of  Et.'^  i  t.  h  w;r,  chu  (!y  after 
the  restoration  effected  by  Psaniatieus  I.,  and  their  conse- 
quent intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  that  their  rigidity  in 
this  and  other  respects  relaxed:  they  had  their  ships  of  war 
both  on  tlic  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  and  under  Apries 
Eg}  pt  had  sufiidont  naval  power  and  skill  to  oone  with  tbe 
fleets  of  Tyre.  His  predecessor  Neeoa  II.  ia  sria  by  Hero- 
dotas  to  have  dispatched  some  Plicenician  vessels  by  tho 
Re<l  Sea  to  circumiiavigate  Libya  (Africa),  and  to  return 
toEf.Mi'1  by  the  IMlirs  ef  Hereuks,  which  they  cfleetei 
Tlie  truth,  oi  at  lea»l  the  e.xtentuf  this  expedition  has  been 
much  questioned.  [Africa.]  Tlicru  is  a  curious  story  in 
Halo's  'Critias,'  of  Sonehis,  an  Egyptian  pncst,  having  told 
Solon  of  the  Atlantic  isles,  which  he  said  were  larger  thaA 
Asia  and  Africa  united,  which  seems  to  imply  somcthiug  like 
a  kitowlcdgc  of  tho  existence  of  the  Western  Contiuent. 

The  taaavy  of  the  Egyptians  was  in  rings  of  silv«r  and 
gold,  similar  to  those  stdl  used  in  Scnnaar,  and  its  value 
was  ascertained  by  weight,  and  its  purity  hy  fire.  Gold 
wasbro»i;hi  to  K^-'vpt  from  different  tributary  eountriesof 
Ei'ii.ipia  and  Asia,  besides  ^'.  hat  they  drew  from  their 
own  uiiues.  Tiie  revenue  of  Egypt,  dertved  from  tbe 
taxes  alone,  amounted,  even  during  the  negligent  adminis- 
tratiun  of  Ptolemy  Auletct^  to         taka%  betweea  UuM 
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nntl  four  mill!  n>  sti  i'.iiiLT.  Diodoius  reokoncJ  its  popula- 
tion at  seven  millions,  and  Josuphiu  ^  Mven  milUam  wd 
a  hair,  vxcliuivc  of  that  of  Alaxaadiia,  wliidt  «K«Nd»d 
SOOiMMt.  For  fiirtiicr  paritculsrs  on  the  oonMrMi,  m- 
lourew  and  policy  of  uitipnt  8«ypt.  m  R«eren*t  Be- 
uardm,  CbuBpoUioa  I«  Jeutie  in  hit '  Egrpie  Mtis  les 
PhanKMM,'  hM  «nd«avoared  to  retrace  iliv  natioual  nunos 
nn<l  ktcalttieit  of  the  anlimt  E;^\ptian  Liv.n>,  ui  uiy  of  i^  hicii 
hacl  diiMppoawd  long  lu  lurc  Stialiu"!  tnuti,  ur  lh«ir  Huiucrt 
Iwl  lifcii  (lLifi;^iirLHl  by  tLc  Cii  rt-k  u  I  tier*.  E^'pt  >va«, 
noconliiig  to  CliauipoiUoii,  uivKktil  already  uiider  ibm 
Pliarjohi  into  36  nuiue^  or  sovtTumcuts,  10  in  the  Thshais 
or  Upper  Eg]'pt,  16  in  Middlo  Egypt,  aiid  lU  in  Lowor 
Kt;yiit,  cwinuionly  odled  the  Delia.  '  Bach  nonie  was  sub- 
fliviaed  iiito  diktrictt  or  lopanshiM.  This  »u  axduaiv*  uf 
tiM  Omm,  the  depflodaneiak  oil  (he  tids  of  Nubia,  &C. 

With  regard  to  the  principal  oxi*Ling  nionuunmts  of  an- 
lienl  Egypt  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  rospcAdive  heads,  lunb 
UKN-iruMi,  EnFtr,  Pyramips,  Tiikbxb, &c.,  and  for  ilie 
Kciiurui  churactiir  uf  Egyptian  architecture  to  the  followiiii,' 
article.  , 

Modern  History.  P*«»!n?  over  the  agea  during  which 
E^ypt  was  a  province  uf  tlic  Roman  Binpirf  (aM  HmbH- 
ton'*  /Egyptiam,  on  the  State  of  Egypt  tinder  the  Roman*, 
aiitl  wop  nf  Egypt  with  the  names  of  the  Roman  period,  by 
Raoul  RochattaX  we  bcgiiitba  modern  histon  of  Ei^  pt  at 
tlie  Mohammedan  eonquaat.  Under  the  Galipnntc  of  6mar, 
succcMor  of  Ahii  Bokr,  Amer  Ebn  el  As  imaik- 1  Egyjii.  k.\->. 
63,'«,  and  took  I't  Uisium  and  Babylon  of  E^'vpt.  ;v  utiMni;  Uo- 
niaa  stiilion,  wlm  ii  su»t;iini  <!  s«m'ii  iiioiiihs'  sieiri*.  Juhn 
MocLuikt  i,  ^'ovi  riii»r  iif  Mt  iiiphiK  for  the  Hy/ri aline  «;{a|>eror. 
Ire  ii  Jic-iously  siirrundoroi!  hi^  trust,  mul  tlu'  Copts  arpneed  to 
pay  tribute  or  a  capitation  tax  to  ihc  Caliph,  witli  the  excep- 
tion of  old  men,  women,  and  monk*.    The  hatred),  not  only 

EUtical  but  i«ligiou9»  which  tho  Copta  bore  to  ibe  GKcks, 
tilitatad  tlw  itte«aaa  of  the  ModoBU.  TIm  livst  ino!M)ue 
on  B^ptioil  ground  tow  with  tlte  new  town  of  Fustat  on 
th«  silo  of  Roman  Babylon.  Alexandria  niude  a  long  and 
obstiii:-'.'^  ■I'.  Huro  :  it  full  ;\t  liuit,  aflfl  wa^  plumlvT^fl.  The 
Sanioeii  (Inu  r  il  ff^kk-d  iIk-  Calmh  ^h;il  wnn  in  lio  dime  with 
lliO  library,  uini  Onuir  oidcro  I  a  i  i  )>r  (uirnt.  Hut  the 
librarit.  of  Ptolemies  had  pcribiie;!  t»Pi'i>re — lite  Bruchion 
wa^  destroyed  during  tho  sifije  of  .l«li«s  Ciosar,  and  that 
of  the  Seimpion  was  diapetved  Uy  Theoplriltis  the  Patriarch, 
AJK  WO;  tRe  library  dcMitroyefl  by  Omar'a  order  waa  there - 
ibra  %  mom  meant  coUoeiion.  [Xbsx*i(iiKiA:f  I^sitAirr.] 
The  whole  of  Egypt  aa  ftr  ns  Sfene  was  Boon  redueod  to  a 
pravinoe  of  the  Caliphate,  tlio  rnpilal  of  wliiHi  '.Tii'i  Fnstat.  £n 
A.D.  868,  AhmcKl  ebn  e*  Tooloon,  guvormn-  uf  Kgjpt  for  the 
Al  itisiilc  Cii!i|>1i~,  usurped  Ibe  sim-reignly  of  the  countrv 
awl  foumkil  lh«  dy  nasty  of  the  Toolixmides,  whi^-b  laslcfl 
till  900,  when  the  Calipb^  r.Li  jk  Egypt.  But  in  'Jl2  Abayd 
Allah  el  Mahdec  after  usurping  the  p)M-rnnu>nt  of  KnsltTii 
AfKca,  invaded  Egvpl,  which  he  rctainiHl  till  vi  5 1,  \\\wn  iic 
was  dcA!-.ited  by  the  furce<i  of  the  OaUph.  la  93fi  £1 
Akhshcd  Mohammed  ebn  Tugbff,  a  Turliidi  tshlef  In  the 
aervioe  of  tbe  Caliph,  usurped  tne  gpranunant  of  %nt, 
•od  began  a  now  synasty  wbieli  lasted  Ifll       when  th 


Ftttmieh  or  Fatcmides,  the  sncccssors  of  Mahdto,  wh  i  bad 
ciintinuwl  to  rule  in  Africa,  took  possession  of  Ecy  pt.  YA 
M<v-z,  who  styled  himself  C;ili]ili.  biiilt  Mi-^r  ol  Kahiinh, 
wi»«r<'  lie  fixtd  his  residence,  leuvitig  Voiiscf  Kl>n  Zi'in  his 
▼iceroy  in  Africa.  From  that  time  till  1171,  tho  Katcniitt; 
C^iplu  nsigned  OTor  Egypt,  independent  of  and  rivals  to  the 
AbhmletiUiplMtMrBBguad.  This  was  the  period  of  the 
WATi  of  the  e&rly  Crusades,  in  which  the  Fatemidea  acted  & 
oonapieiioni  part.  Egypt  retained  much  of  its  importance 
and  splendour  under  their  djuas^.  (Soo  Btai  Arabe  de 
VKsypte,  by  Sylrcstor  do  Sacy,  joined  to  his  traiHlation  af 
Abil.,lLtif.)  Tlic  Kurd  .Sahili  u*  <U>ou  Yooscf  Ebn  Eyoob 
siirt  (^f{led  tu  the  Faternidi'-s  in  1 1 7 1 ,  niul  foundotl  the  dy- 
iiiisi  y  of  the  Eyoobitci!,  vhich  la-<(td  1,11  I  JjO,  w  h>'n  El  Mooi, 
n  Turkoman  meni'ook  t*r  slave,  alifr  iiuirtk-nng  'fouran 
Sin  It.  tisurped  the  throne,  and  founded  tho  djTiasty  of 
the  Baharito  Sultans,  who  took  possession  of  Syria  also. 
BaybOiai  a  memlook  also,  ai^snssinatcd  hla  master  in 
12(1  or  68,  made  binuelf  Sultan  of  Egy|il,  retook  Syria 
from  the  Tbtsra,  took  Damaaeus,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Caliphate  of  Asii,  :nid  extended  his  conquests  as  i^r  as 
and  over  p.vrt  uf  AniRtna.  His  descendants  reigned  till 
13S'2,  nuintaincd  ii,T-5.t*"iion  i)f  Syria  as  f;ir  as  tho  Ett- 
pbrat«s,  and  encouraged  agriculture  and  the  arts.  Their 
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leks  or  Sultan*.  They  did  not  assume  the  title  of  Caliplis, 
but  allowed  the  descendants  of  the  Abbaaides  to  retain  that 
iminc,  and  to  live  iu  Egjfft  undat  thcfar  aii^ection,  aa  ■  aut 
of  staio  pnaoncn. 

Id  »S«  Dowlet  el  Ifomdeck  el  BorKi'iili.  a  Circassian 
•lave,  took  possession  of  the  throne  uikI  founded  tlu:  dy- 
nasty of  the  Borg^cHi,  or  Circassiun  M 
In>((.(l  till  1517,  wlien  Selim  1.  tiiL-  Oitomnii  suliaii,  lul- 
vaiici'd  into  Eprpi,  dcf<»u?ct3  tbc  Mcmlooks  at  the  battle 
of  Hi,!iL.p<)lis,  and  cmscd  Totnan  Bey,  the  bst  of  their 
kings,  to  be  banged  at  (Jairo.  t>clim  abobahod  the  dyiiastT. 
but  not  the  aristocracy  of  tho  IfsmloOka;  be  even  mado 
conditions  with  the  Memkioki  by  a  regular  troaty,  in  which 
he  acknowledged  Egypt  aa  s  republic,  governe<l  by  twcnty- 
fuur  beys  tributary  to  him  and  his  succestiors,  who  appointed 
a  paeba.  or  goveraor.  to  reside  at  Cairo.   This  pacha,  how- 
ever, waa  to  make  no  alterations  in  the  sy  stem  of  govern- 
ment withi)ut  the  cmnseiit  of  th**  beys,  who  might  even 
snspctiil  bini  li  (,m  bu  fiinctions  if  ho  acted  arbitrarily,  until 
th»!  pk-aturw  of  the  Porte  siuiuld  be  known.  The  beys  were 
to  elect  from  among  themselves  a  dieik  of  Belad  to  be  their 
head,  who  was  looked  upon  by  tlie  Porte  as  tikc  chief  of  tho 
republic.  In  time  of  war  the  republic  WIS  tOiond  I'J.UOQracn 
to  jointbeOttonaananniaa.  in  other  niyaeta  the  molilia^ 
that  it  to  wtjt  thelfemlook  ariatooraflj,  waa  to  cnjof  anmlnte 
power  over  the  inhobitonic  of  Egjr^  levy  taxes,  keep  a  mi- 
litary force,  raise  monej-,  and  exercise  all  th«  rights  of  so\  e- 
rcigiity.    Thii  ti.-aty  wa.-;  sipneJ  in  the  year  887  of  the  Ho- 
gira,  A.D.  1j17.  (Suvjry.  jL/'^/rcA  sui  i Kmj>lf,vo\  ii.)  Under 
till*  form  of  j^overnniL-iit  Eu'.pt  roin.Tinc-u  rnmiiuUv  subject 
to  the  Porte,  Mgainsl  whose  authority  the  Mouikxiks  oftrii 
openly  revoltcil,  till  the  French  invasion  of  1 798,  wlien  Bona- 
parte, under  the  pretence  of  delivering  Egypt  ft-om  the  yoke  of 
theMamkoks,  took  possession  of  the  country.  The  Sngliili 
sent  an  auqiadilioB  in  1601  to  aid  the  Porto,  whiehdcaff*Mmf 
tho  Freadif  and  raitorad tlie  paelta  appointed  l^tbe  toltaa. 
The  Memlooka  and  tho  pacha,  however,  could  not  agree  ; 
scenes  of  bloodshed  and  treachery  took  place,  and  at  last 
tlic  iircsciit  pa''!i;i,  Mohrniot,  or  rather  MohhuniniP<l  AIL, 
eontnvm)  tor  <ille  t  inusiut  the  beV'^-n  itli  their  prineifial  ofli'-pri 
within  tlio  ritadid  uf  (  iitro,  midi-r  jiri-toiic'  of  u;:  r  i  ;i  i-t^^i  n 
ntcnl,  wiiisre  be  had  tbem  all  mas«actvU  in  Mwcb,  1  si  1,  A 
tew  escaped  into  Upper  Egypt,  from  whence  they  were  driven 
into  Nubin,  anil  being  alM  driven  from  thence  in  1821,  the 
few  who  surv  ived  t<Kik  veAlfe  in  Dor-fur.  [Uonoola.]  Thus 
ended  the  Memlook  power,  which  had  ruled  over  Bgrpt  fbr 
mora  than  four  ecntnriaa.  Savory  gives  aa  nooavM  of  the 
iiMlitiilions  of  that  singular  InkIv,  which  were  i^till  in  full 
force  in  bin  time.    Their  destruction,  althout^h  i)erl'!diou»Iy 
contriv  ed,  bii>  l»>»n  unikiubtedly  a  benefit  to  E^npt,  flir  their 
u'Dv  ci  tiTii'-ni  xMis  a"*  tyrannical  niid  opjiressivw  as  their  moral 
<hnriieter  was  donrHvcd.    It  wai  a  guvornmcnt  of  slaves  wbo 
bud  become  masters,  for  the  body  of  Memlooks  was  peipe* 
tually  recruited  from  young  slaves  brought  chiefly  ftom 
Georgia  and  Circasaia.   Every  bey  was  a  tyrant  in  his  own 
district.   There  wa*  not  even  union  amone  them,  as  they 
were  ftequently  at  war  with  eaeb  other,  nraonal  bmaty 
or  entmej  courago  was  dnir  only  ^rttwb    it  dauai»i»  tint 
name.   Egj'pt  suffered  more  under  dia  liandooks  than 
during  any  other  period  of  it^  history. 

Prrspnt  State  of  E^yirt. — ^This  conntry  is  commonly 
di\  ided  by  i»eogmj)h©r*  into  three  regions,  namely,  Baban, 
or  Mnritiine.  or  Lower  Ef\pt ;  Vostani,  or  Middle  Egypt ; 
and  Said,  or  Upper  Egypt.  But  the  administrative  diviiiuu 
of  the  country  is  by  provinces,  or  piefbetships,  of  which 
tb«re  are  fifteen  in  I>ower  Egypt,  and  ten  in  Middle  and 
Upper  Kgypt  together.  The  provinces  are— 1.  Masr,  or 
Cairo,  with  the  town  of  that  name,  the  capital  of  the  whole 
countiry,  and  the  town  of  Boolok.  the  port  of  Cairo  on  the 
Nile,  Old  Cairo,  or  Fostat,  and  Suez,  on  the  Re<l  Se^ ; 
Kclioub,  north  of  Cano,  with  the  towns  of  Ki  houb,  Mata- 
rvch,  near  the  ruins  of  Ih-hopolK  ;  .'Vrtrib.  Cbovihra,  wiR'ri; 
the  pacha  has  a  fine  country  residence,  and  Abouzabel, 
where  is  the  new  College  of  medicine  and  surgery,  with 
300  pupil<!,  and  a  large  hospital  attached  to  it;  3.  Bclbeys, 
cast  of  Kelioub,  on  the  boideis  of  the  Dccert ;  4.  Chibeh. 
north  of  Balbeys.  with  the  towns  or  Tillaces  of  Chib^  and 
Tell  Baatab.  and  Heydeh ;  S.  Mit  Qhamer.  north  of  K«* 
lioub  and  near  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile;  6,  Ibn* 
•ounib,  north  of  Mit  Ghamer,  likewise  on  the  east  bank 
of  tho  Damietta  branch,  with  the  town  of  Mansourah,  and 
the  vQlago  of  Tmay  el  Emdid,  which  has  a  monolith 
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Moiuuk-li.  and  the  forts  of  El  Ari4i  and  Tyiitli.  on  tlx- 
Uordcrs  ,>f  tlieSTrian  Ueserl;  8.  Mt  hulli  i  v]  Ktbir.  witli  iW 
town oi' timt  name,  within  lhcapn>:il  Delia, on  thi-left  bank 
oftfaelkiniiotta  branch,  and  the  suiail  town b  of  Semcanout 
and  Abounir  ^  9.  T«ntah,  south  of  Mehallet,  with  the  town 
or  Tant«h,  •itnateil  mnr  the  middle  ef  the  Deltasone  of  the 
priunpal  town*  -if  Lower  Eg^pt,  rcmarlMble  tot  iu  fine 
IUl>^(|Ul•,  and  the  fair  which  takes  place  three  tlm«  a-ycar, 
and  IS  luucU  frcfir.L-m.-.l  !n  pd{;riiu»  who  coiiio  to  visit  the 
tomb  itf  Seyd  Ahtiud  cl  liodaouv,  a  celebrated  Moham- 
nii'dau  >aint :  It'  M<  li^'.  -.oiith  ot  Tantah  with  the  towns  of 
MeliR  and  Chibn  cl  Koum ;  1 1 .  Menouf.  south  of  Melig.  and 
wiibm  thu  angle  farmed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  Nile ; 
Vi.  Nejjileh,  with  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  'fR  or  west 
hank  of  the  Rosetta  branch,  and  the  towns  ol  TLrr.Tueh 
and  Wardan ;  13.  Fouab,  nortb-west  of  Mehallet.  with  the 
town  of  1U«bid.  or  Roaelta,  and  th*  towns  of  Fouah  and 
Deiroot ;  14  Daman  hour,  on  the  left  Iwnk  of  the  RoeeiU 
branch,  north  of  Nei^ilch,  with  the  towns  of  Damanhour  and 
Rahmanreh  ;  13.  Alexandria,  with  tlu'  i  iiy  uf  ili^it  name. 

On  entering  the  valley  of  the  Nih-  tmn  tLc  Delta  side 
we  find.  I.  Jizeh,  on  the  left  or  west  I-iuk  nf  she  river,  op- 
posite Cairo,  a  small  town,  head  of  »i»e  ptvlwtshiD  of  that 
uaioe,  near  the  ^''''at  pyramids,  and  not  far  from  the  ruins 


the  Copts,  Nubiiuis,  &,r,  Tlie  fellah*  of  Etrypt  have  losit 
uiui  ii  ut  ihcir  oi  i^Miul  .\raln.iii  rh:.rji-tcr  ;  tin  )  art-  \>i'coi»ie 
proverbially  tame  and  s(  iaiU,  Lind  are  dcnpisfd  \>\  iln-  lu'ij^h- 
bouring  Beduiti^,  who  iievL-r  ^jive  thjjm  tlicir  iiaii^;liUT>  in 
marriage.  Tlte  towns]H.uple  may  be  coii«udtii*ed  a»  luiviag 
attained  as  high  a  degree  of  ciWIization  aa  any  in  the  Ea^kt ; 
and  '  Cairo,'  taye  Mr.  Lane,  '  must  bo  regarded  as  the  fir.st 
Arab  city  of  our  age.  There  is  no  other  uloce  in  which  we 
can  obtain  so  eoaipUle  a  luxivledge  of  llie  must  civilized 
cla^  of  the  Arabs.*  The  men  are  generally  well  propor* 
tioned  and  musi  ulni,  tliolr  atii'ut  ri\<.'  toct  cij^ht  or 

five  feet  nine;  the  wouim  lieuuUhUh  tuiiiinl,  ;in  i  not  too 
fat.  Thi'ir  complexion  m  Cuirn  uinl  \hi'  iin,;li.-ra  imivuue* 
is  clear,  ihou-jh  ycilowish,  and  then  skiu  sott ;  the  lower 
clibieeii  are  darker  and  coarser.  The  ]icople  of  middle 
£gy  pt  are  of  a  more  tawny  colour,  and  tho-ie  of  the  southern 
proviiicca  arc  of  a  deep  bronxe  com)ilcxit>ii.  Their  counie- 
uoace  iu  general  is  of  a  fine  oval  form ;  the  nooe  is  stiaight 
though  rather  thick,  the  lipa  father  fhll,  the  ey«a  black  and 
brilliant,  the  comnMinly  blaek  and  curly,  but  tcantv. 
For  the  dress  and  habits  of  the  various  ordeis,  see  Lane^:t 
MinUrn  Kgifj'fhun.  v^l.  i. 

Tlie  oliinaic  ui'  Eujpt.  durincr  the  {{reater  psrt  of  the 
\c.Li.  i>  salttliriouH.  Tim  khuuis.  ^  u,  or  hot  >uuth  wind,  which 


•f  Memphis,  upon  wliich  are  built  thri»c  m<nh  rri  villages  ^ >  m  April  and  May,  t»  upjm-sive  and  uiduTililiy.  Tlie 
Bedrofdiln.  Mil  Rahyiieh.  nn<l  Minit :  J  lU m-ini  f,  south  i  i  \li.il.iuon»  from  the  s«ul  afier  the  inundation  render  the 
«fJ)Kafa,un  the  same  aide  of  the  Nile,  a  considerable  and  >  latter  |)art  of  the  autumn  Icm  heiUlkv  than  ibe  sunuaer 
industrious  town,  in  one  irfthe  most  fertile  dii^trict»  of  the  !  and  winier.and  cause  ophthalmia  and  uyseatetjr,  and  other 
vjillcy  of  the  Nile,  with  the  towna  of  Abott  Girgeh  and  8a-  I  di»eases.  The  summer  bent  is  seldom  very  oppteiMTo. 
mallout  further  »outh ;  3.  On  the  oppo.<(ile  or  east  bank  of '  beinir  accompanied  by  a  refraibing  northerly  breeie,  attd 

1  i>iLT.'rl-!;ii) ;  4.  West  of  Be-  -  the  air  heiu^  extremely  dry.   This  dfyn«*i  however  cause« 


III  jui  f  1'  ilif  a.siriri  ui  I'aiouui,        the  town  of  Metliiiet  !  ajj  oxcesUTe  quantity  ofdust,  which  is  very  atiiioyiii-:.  Tlie 
el  FiiVumii:  :>.  Si  i.tb  of  Beaisouef,  but  cxlcndai-  on  lioUi 
banks  of  llio  Nile,  is  the  district  of  Minvvb,  with  ihc  tu,vu& 

of  Minvch,  Melaoui,  airl  Ksliiii..>ino.n  ui'i  llu-  left,  und  those  j  sL-.i-s.m  it  la  from  yu"  tu  Hju  ;  ;uui  about  ten  depx-es  hi^'her 


lliiTiiioiML'tcr  IU  L()\\L-i  K^vpl  iu  lilt-  'Il'imIi  i>r«ii.:«  ;  isIimhi 
6u"  to  tiO    HI  the  af'it  Tiiouii         ui  llu:  aL.iue  ;  ui  llic  UoU«.»t 


of  Shcyk  Abadeh  and  Kl  Bershcl  on  t!io  ni;lil  bank; 
tf.  Manfalunt,  south  of  Minyeh,  with  the  town  (il  tliut  name 
on  the  left  bank,  and  several  Tillage*  on  both  banks  of  the 
Nile;  7.  Siont.  with  the  town  of  that  name,  the  capital  of 
Upper  Egvpt.and  the  residence  of  »  gmremor.  It  isaituated 
on  the  left  bank,  is  a  great  slaTe-market,  and  the  entrepot 
of  the  caravan  trailt-  wiih  D;u  f-fur  and  Sennaar,  with  a  spa- 
cious bazLirxr,  and  rj.udii  iiiluibnu tUs — Hicharditon  says 
20,000:  ^  Gir^L'li.  south  of  Siout.  with  thu  towns  of  Girgcn, 
7000  inhabilaiiis.  on  the  left,  and  Ekhmyiu,  lu.ono,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile;  9.  Kciieh,  with  tlif  Iowa  ol  that 
name,  ou  the  right  bank,  which  has  5000  inhabitaut'*,  and 
carries  on  a  oonsiderablo  intercourse  w  ith  Cu^wir  and  the 
Op|MMite  coast  of  Arabia,  and  is  known  for  itj>  manufactory  of 
poBpua  earthen  vessels  used  for  keeping  water  co<d.  Kous. 
natr  the  mine  of  Coptoe,  Denderati,  on  the  left  bank,  and 
the  rains  of  Thebes  and  of  Abydus  are  in  the  prcfectship  of 
Kcn>'h;  tO.  Eiiiieh,  the  raos-t  southern  province  of  E(Op^ 
witli  tl.i-  town  of  that  name,  on  the  left  bank,  with  about 
40UU  iiih.iliitaiils,  niiuuii'iiL'torics  of  cotluiis  and  shawls,  and 
pottery  ;  il  is  a  grwat  luaike)  i'l-r  caniLU,  and  tliL'  i mpoi  iiim 
of  the  Abyssinian  trade.  The  otliur  towns  arc  EJfu,  As- 
aouan  or  Sycne,  Koum  Otul»ou,  with  a  fine  temple,  aii<l 
Sclsoleh,  with  its  quarries. 

For  the  prindpnl  towns  of  Eg)'pt  see  the  respective  heads 
Aux&iONua,  Cjuno,  DAWikna,  Rosetta.  &.c.  The  po- 
pulation of  Ui0  nnnUer  lowna  is  very  difficult  to  be  aeoer- 
tained.  ai  there  is  no  census  or  rvsisler  kept 

The  whole  of  the  cultivable  lana  of  Egypt,  in  the  \-alley  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Delta,  is  reckonwl  at  17,000  square  miles. 
Tlic  rfsultMit  population  haa  W-t-n  getii'nilly  stated  at 
two  iiuUioiis  and  a  half,  but  a  recfut  trav.llLr  ihuiks  it 
dot^S  not  rxfccd  two  millions  at  the  utmost,  of  whom 
L'^O.OUU  are  Mohammedan  Egyptians,  including  the  fel- 
lahs or  peasants  and  the  towtis|>eople ;  150.000  arc  Copts  or 
Christian  Egyptians;  10,000  are  Osmanlecs  or  Turks  and 
Albanians,  as  yet  the  ruling  race ;  5000  Syrians,  5000  Greekt, 
dtttfO  Jews,  and  SQOO  Anneniuni,  and  about  70,000  an 
blaek  slaves,  Nubians,  Moghiebins.  See.  (Lane's  Modgm 
EffypltaHg.)  In  this  calculation  the  nomadic  Arabs  of  the 
ncisflibouring  dcserlx,  whoso  number  cannot  bo  ascertained, 
ar.'  lioi  i;u-Uided.  Tlu' laiij;iia.re  of  the  natives  w  Arabic  ; 
but  Tiu'kish  is  sUll  tlie  language  of  ihi'  (;o\ernmi'i\t.  For 
the  Copt*  and  Coptic  langoat,'e  sei-  those  articles.  The 
eat  bulk  of  the  Mohammedan  natives  is  of  Arab  stcK'k, 
>ut  many  Coots  or  ahoriginc^i  have  at  diflfercnt  tiroes 
embraced  Monanunedanism,  and  numerous  intermar- 
riages Itave  taken  place  betmen  the  An%  tetUwa  ind 


la  the  itoutheru  iwrts  of  Upi>er  Ej<(ynt.  The  climate  of 
Upper  Egypt,  though  hotter,  ii  more  healthy  than  tliat  of 
the  lower  country.  The  plague  seldom  ascends  far  above 
Cairo.  Ophthalmia  is  also  more  common  in  Lower  Egypt* 
it  gonerallv  arises  from  checked  perspiialion.  but  isaggra^ 
vated  by  tlie  dust  ind  other  causes,  and  by  the  neglect  and 
filth  of  the  natives,  so  that  groat  nnmbcrA  of  Egyptians  are 
blind  in  one  or  both  eyes.  The  houses  of  the  wealthier 
classes  in  the  pniiciiial  tow  ns  are  subsl;iiitialt\  tmill.  rooiny, 
and  comuvudiuus,  hut  the  dsNelhugs  of  the  iower  order*, 
t'sjiefially  of  the  innsants,  are  of  a  \  ery  mean  description, 
being  mostly  built  of  unbaked  bnck..  cemented  with  mud. 
l^Iany  of  them  are  mere  hoveN.  Mo«t  of  the  villages  of 
EtO'pt  are  situate  I  upon  cmiiienoea  of  rubbish,  the  mate- 
ria!^ of  furme:  buihlings  and  thus  rise  a  few  feet  above  Iht 
reach  of  the  iuuiidaliun-  Ibey  are  aunwinded  bj  palm- 
tree*. 

The  ai;i  ieultural  ])ruduce  of  Egypt  consists  of  the  follow- 
ioj;  wiuler  (dants,  which  are  sown  after  the  inundation  and 
rea|)ed  111  ulioiit  ihiee  .n  foui-  months  after:  wheat,  barle\. 
bluius.  I'lMs,  leniiis. \f  tcius,  lupins,  clover,  flax.  culeMt>il, 
lettuc  e,  hi'iiip,  euniiuiu.  eonaniier,  I'oppv,  lobacct),  water- 
melons, and  cucnmbt:r>;  uud  of  the  following  tiuiamer 
plains,  which  arc  raised  by  artiticial  irrigation  by  means  (rf 
water-wheels  and  other  machinery:  doorab,  Indian  corn^ 
onions,  millet,  hcnneh,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  coffee,  indigo 
madder.  Kioe  is  sown  in  the  spring  and  gathered  in  Octo- 
ber, chiefly  near  lake  Hcnzaleh.  Of  the  flrnit  trees,  trhidi 

G»w  mostly  iu  gardens  near  the  principal  towns,  the  mul- 
rryand  Scvdle  orange  ripens  in  January  ,  apricots  in  May, 
l>e-m-hes  and  plums  ill  J  one,  ai  ities,  jieai-s..  auucaroubs  at  the 
rii<l  of  June,  granes  at  the  het^inniiii,'  of  July,  fie»  in  Jitlv, 
prickly  pears  i-iul  of  July,  pi  iineur. mates  and  U-iuon*  in  .\u- 
gusl,  dates  lu  .Vui^ist,  citrus  lutidica  iu  September,  oranges 
in  October,  sweet  lemons  and  banana  in  November.  The 

Cr  fellali  or  farmer  who  cultivates  the  soil  derives  but  little 
icfit  from  the  pfqdigalitj  of  nature;  ha  is  compelled  to 
pay  a  heavy  land4as,  anotMr  lax  to  government  for  the  ok 
of  the  water-«1wc]%  beeideB  additional  taxes  atid  exactions 
oftlio  local  sheikh,  Uie  Copt  scribe,  and  the  Turkish  olUcers. 
and  then  he  is  obliged  to  sell  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the 
produce  of  his  laud  to  the  ^overiiiiKiit  at  a  lived  jmee.  and 
to  Ciirry  it  to  the  granary  at  his  own  expense.  Tiu-  tellah. 
to  supply  iIk"  hare  necessuries  of  life,  is  often  ohluied  Iu  steal 
and  convey  secretly  to  his  hut  a»  much  as  he  can  of  the 
produce  of  his  own  bbour.  He  may  either  himself  sui^lf 
the  seed  tor  his  land,  or  obtain  it  as  a  loan  fkom  the  » 
venineitt;  hnt  in  Um  lattv  cm*  he  t«Mi«w  fairdlf  thnf 
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fturtbs  of  what  he  paji  fat,  tfae  nnMinder  being  atolen  by 
tliesubonlinate  oiDr«n.  llieyadia  baa  dispossessed  all  the 
private  pruprictera  thtmtg'ltout  hw  dnminioiis,  giving  to 

i';irli.  as  a  l  urii.il  co:-npi.'ii-.itiun.  a  pension  for  life,  so  that 
llic  farmor*  arc  now  his  own  tcnant.i  and  entirely  at  bis 
mercy.  (LeiM;  ToL  L*  e.  4|  and  Wilkinaon'a  IMm,  po.  268 
and  foil.) 

The  goTcrnmcnt  of  Mohammed  Ali,  too  extravagantly 
praised  by  some,  is  certainly  much  more  ntionul,  oiderly, 
and  hniiKine.  than  tluit  of  the  momloolw  OiT  that  of  the  old 
pachas  in  tha  other  dominiona  of  the  Porte.  Ueadminie- 
ters  impartial  justice  to  all  hit  aabjecta,  wiltiout  regard  to 
race  or  religion  ;  has  established  regular  judicial  courts  ami 
a  good  police;  ha«  done  away  with  tortures  and  other  hur- 
barous  inini»hin».'iiU;  has  encouraged  inslruriidn  lu  a  cer- 
tain extent;  ha^  removed  most  of  the  ignorant  pri-judices 
which  existed  amoui^  his  subjects  against  the  arts  and 
learning  of  Europe;  and  lias  introduced  European  manu- 
tkctiXM*  and  machinery  ;  hu  keeps  a  priiiiing-otlice  and  a 
jvamal;  haa  formed  aoboola  and  colliwea  for  the  arts  and 
aelonoea  and  for  niliiaiy  and  naval  taetica.    All  this 
ii  touch  more  than  it  nay  aeem  at  first  sight  to  a  per- 
ion  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  E^-pt  and  other 
Turkish  provinces  f  r;)  years  .il'o.    But  the  pacha's  am- 
bition and  the  ditticuUiv^  ul  iji»  situaiion  have  obligwl  bim 
to  report  to  two  violent  expcdicns.  an  cnnnniuis  taxatioti 
and  an  oppressive  oin.sciiptiun.    I'lic  pretended  Icgi^IaUve 
assembly  sitting  at  Cairo  [■i  a  mere  fiction  of  enthusiastic 
paneg}'nsts.   The  government  of  Egypt  is  still  absoliUc  in 
the  strietMt  MOie  of  the  word,  though  the  present  par  ha 
has  choaen  to  gomm  aocotdin^  to  fomw  and  iwulations 
which  be  baa  hiinaelf  ettablulied.    He  baa  fomied  a 
council  consisting  of  his  chief  oiBcers  and  of  the  provin- 
cial and  local  governors  and  ibeikbs,  whom  he  occasionally 
coiiNiills.     M.iny  of  the  iuhunhiiale  at;en!s  of  the  govLTU- 
ment  in  the  piuvitiee,        uxervusc  o<ca»ioiial  aetA  of  capn- 
cioii*  tyranny,  whu  h  seldom  reach  their  niasii  r's  ears,  but 
whenever  Uiey  do  he  is  not  slow  in  punishing  the  offenders 
and  redressing  the  grievancaa  of  the  opprettsed.    Of  what 
Moliantmed  Alt  has  leallj  done  a  good  sketch  may  be 
found  in  Planat,  HitMrt  d*  la  Ririniratian  de  Pl^yott, 
8m>  Pari%  ISSO,  and  in  a  notice  of  the  same  work  in  No. 
Xiv.  of  the  Fhreign  Qitartrrly  Rtfietc,  April.  1831.  The  re- 
f  irtrn  cfTeetud  hy  Molianinied  AU  aro  far  more  complete 
and  cll'oiitive  liiau  th  ise  ut"  Sultan  Mahmood  inTurkey.and 
arc  dirccled  hv  a  kcem  r  sa  ;aeiiy  ami  wtlh  a  !»;ear|ier  pur- 
pose.  Mengin. '  Hisiuue  de  I'Ei^vple  sous  lu  gouvemement 
de  Mohammad  Ali,'  2  vob.  Svo.  with  an  atlas,  Paris,  1S23, 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  career  of  this  extraordinary 
man.   At  the  end  of  tfao  atlai  tbere  is  a  '  T-iblcrau  du  Ck>m- 
weroe  d«  TBgypCe  avee  rSurope.'   For  the  various  arts 
and  manufartiirBs  of  Egypt  tee  Lane's  vol.  ii.  1. 

Tlic  present  dominions  of  the  ruler  of  Egypt  extend  on 
one  side  to  Suniiaar  and  Kordofan.and  on  the  other  over  all 
SN  ria  to  Adana,  a  jinri  of  Cili'  ia  at  the  fi)  )t  of  Momit  Tau- 
rus. He  18  likewise  possessed  of  the  fine  island  ot  Candia. 
In  Arabia  be  i*  protector  of  Mecca  and  Me>l  iia,  and  lurd  uf 
the  tledjaz.  He  is  possessed  of  at  least  as  extensive  a  tract  of 
country  as  any  of  his  predeccssortof  the  Fatiniitu,  Ptolemaic, 
or  Pharaoh  dyaasties.  Whether  this  empire  will  sur\-ive  his 
death  is  a  veiy  doabtfnl  ooeation.  His  nower  is  founded  on 
a  strone  mllitaiy  ftrcob  vrhich  consists  or  between  lUhr  and 
sixty  thodsand  regular  troops,  tlie  officers  of  which  are 
mostly  proud  Osmanlees,  tilierc!  to  Egypt,  and  the  soldiers 
art;  iLo  sons  of  the  poor,  oppre^s<;d,  despised  felluhs.  No 
Arab  offlcer,  says  Planat,  is  raised  above  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant. The  0-ininnlo«9flinikewisethe  principal  offi'-M of  the 
government.  But  the  native  Egyptians  are  said  toh«  quiek 
at  learning,  hardv,  frugal  and  persevering:  they  make  «x- 
e^cnt  soldiers ;  they  divest  themselves  of  old  prejudices  more 
easily  than  the  Turks^  and  in  their  intercourse  with  Eu- 
ropeans they  exMbitnene  of  the  jealousy  and  pride  of  the 
latter.  Whatever  therefore  may  be  the  oonaequenoe  of  Mo- 
hammed Ali's  reforms,  with  regard  to  the  stability  of  his 
dvnasty,  there  is  soincruason  tu  hope  that  the  impulse  whieli 
liu  h:-iii  qivcn  to  the  native  population  will  not  be  loiil,  and 
that  the  seeds  of  impro\emetU  seattcred  ahont  Kfivpt  \\ W 
Spread  in  course  of  time  to  other  parts  of  (he  Arab  world, 
of  which  Egypt  forms  the  central  and  su  important  a  part. 

EGYPTIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  This  va,  not  in- 
cluded under  the  head  of  OlVii.  ABcaiTKCTtma,  for  ths  rea- 
son that  it  ii  purely  imttumaotal  or  historical,  and  not  at  all 
the  object  of  study  to  tba  afaUteat  eseept  as  bdonging  to 
tlM  arcbT  i  irrv  rf  his  art,  anA  aainattM  of  euiioaity;  se 


totally  distinct  is  It  in  its  tasto  from  what  is  termed  ckiwical 

antii|uity.  Indeed,  until  of  companilively  very  late  ye.nrs 
bsnlly  any  ilnii^'  w.is  known  of  the  Egyptian  style,  or  the 
edifnos  e\e<  iited  i;i  it,  with  liie  exception  of  the  pyramids ; 
for  previously  to  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  at  th« 
close  of  the  last  century,  no  satisfactory  delineations  bad 
been  taken  of  the  temples  and  their  details;  but  merely 
such  views  aa  vera  calculated  to  convey  some  general  idea 
of  their  enoRnons  masset  and  eolaaaal  grandeur.  Honco 
jt  has  been-~we  may  say  even  still  continues  to  be— regartled 
as  vonderftil  both  fur  the  gigantic  vastnese  of  its  strue- 
tnres,  and  the  prodigious  solidity  of  the  materials  and  nindc 
of  e  inslruetiuii  einjiiined.  but  at  tlu'  'aine  Iniie  as  ullei  ly 
j  <icva4d  of  heaulj  ai  Us  forms  and  i)n.]iiirtions, — uncoutbly 
sublime.  Yet  as  the  first  iinpressioa  uf  stimj|;eness  wears 
off— «hcn  the  eye.  so  long  habituated  to  Grecian  and 
modern  architecture,  becomes  more  aceuatomed  to  it.  and 
the  first  prt  jnrlices  against  it  are  ov«reome,  it  will  be  found 
to  j)i«ses,s  much  elegance  in  tome  of  its  forms,  together 
with  powerful  and  legitimate  architectural  effect. 

In  ehaiaeter,  the  Egyptian  is  the  verv  reverse  of  thu 
Gothic  style;  for  nlihongh  both  are  distinguished  by 
grandeur  and  solemnity,  the  one  aims  ut  pond,  r  ais  ina>;sive. 
nes^,  and  affects  low  proportions,  ami  cieat  exleni  of  un- 
broken horizontal  lines;  whde  liie  other  affccis  exactly  the 
com  rary— slenderness  and  lofiiness,  forms  aspiring  upward^ 
and  extreme  diversity  of  outlines.  Notwiinstsnding,  too^ 
that  Egyptian  arcbiteclure  has  much  in  common  with  that 
of  Greece,  it  exhibits,  together  with  what  Stamps  the  aiDnity 
between  them,  many  striking  points  of  diilbrence.  Whib 
they  ogrea  in  having  columns  supporting  a  borixontal  epi- 
Btyliuni,  or  entablature,  and  in  the  general  pnip<.irl ions  re- 
sulting from  such  a  di~jiositii>n,  they  di,saL,'r(-e  in  almost  all 
their  other  subordinaiu  ,  arii- iilars.  It  wdl,  ihurefure,  not 
only  be  inteiekiing  in  itself,  but  laeihtate  cxjdanaimn,  to 
compare  the  Egyptian  style  wuJi  tiie  Greek,  as  descriUxi  in 
th«  articles  Civil  Architkcturk  and  Column.  Although, 
in  the  massivenass  of  its  proportions,  in  siinpliei^  and 
breadth  uf  effect,  its  character  partakes  more  of  that  of  tlw 
earlier  Doric— the  latter  beings  in  fret,  the  lint  remove 
fVemit,— thera  is  one  remarkab^atrildogdifferenoe between 
them;  forBg]rptian  columns  are  as  frequently  cylmdrieal  as 
not;  whereas  those  of  the  earlier  Done  taper  verj  suddenly, 
owing  to  (he  dilTi  renro  between  their  upper  and  lower  di.i- 
mster, and  the  shortne**  of  llieir  shafts.  In  Eijypiian  build- 
in^.s,  on  llie  ronirary.  the  profile  of  the  columns  li  verli.  al, 
ur  ntitti'ly  so,  while  liiat  of  the  walls  is  sloped;  thus  pro- 
ducing the  same  degree  of  contrast  between  ths  two  whidi 
is  observable  in  the  Greek  Doric,  although  the  mode 
adoptcil  in  the  one  case  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  pursued 
in  the  other.  It  may  further  bo  remarked  that  in  both 
$i}les  the  general  outline  was  nearly  the  same,  ft  being 
sloped  in  taeh ;  in  the  Egyptian,  hy  the  walls;  in  the  Doric, 
by  tlic  external  peristyU;  uf  coiumiii  eiuldaing  them'; 
whereby,  in  ilu-?  latter  ease,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  the 
ba.so  is  wider  lhaii  »  horizontal  line  on  the  level  with  the 
up|>er  part  of  ili«  r(dnuiHs.  Or  if  we  take  the  grounu-line 
furiiiv<i  by  (lie  lowest  of  the  steps  on  which  the  columns  are 
placed,  we  find  that  it  accords  very  nearly  with  that  of  the 
cornice,  or  uppermost  line  of  the  building,  similarly  as  ia 
Egyptian  edifices.  This  will  bo  tolerably  well  undertiood 
from  the  view,  in  the  next  page,  of  the  front  of  the  temple  at 
Denderah,  whidi  exhibits  the  duping  or  tapering  profile  we 
have  been  describini;,  and  to  which  wo  shall  have  oerasion 
again  to  refer  in  explanation  of  various  other  particulars. 
Krora  what  bus  b.  en  staled  as  to  Egyptian  columns  being 
cylindrical,  it  ii  not  to  bu  un<lcrstoou  that  they  were  either 
tinariablyor  perfi'rily  s<>,  but  that  such  was  their  ^enersl 
form ;  because  there  is  occasionally  a  slight  difference  between 
the  upper  and  lower  iliameter ;  or  else  the  shaft  it  ciuetured 
at  intervals  by  bands  consisting  of  three  or  mOM  rings  en- 
circling it,  and  thereby  increasing  the  dbimcter  in  tlioae 
parts.  In  addition  to  this  species  of  ornament,  the  shaft 
was  Tsrioucly decorated  in  ether  rcsiracts,  the  spaces  between 

the  bnndsheiii',;  si)tn«titile-s  tculi)Uired  w  ith  h;eroi;!\ phiei* ;  at 
others,  reede<l,  that  is.  its  surface  was  divided  into  a  series 
of  upright  monldiugs,  or  bla\ea,  so  as  to  ha\e  thff  ajipeiir- 
anec  ol  a  bundle  of  smaller  pilUrs  bound  together, of  which 
mode,  as  w  wU  as  that  of  encircling  the  sliafl  with  ring 
moulding*,  frcipieal  examples  occur  in  Gothie  buildings. 
The  kind  of  slriating,  or  striping,  just  described,  is  tha 
reverse  of  that  practised  in  the  Done  and  other  Grecian 
orders,  lince  in  the  lauer  it  was  produced  hy  ooneava  cban- 
n^  or  flutingi»  but  in  this  by  convex  surnees.  The  diver* 
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iity  observable  in  Rgyptian  columns  ia  so  great  that  it  is 

impo»siblc  lo  ipecify  here  all  their  varieties,  which  ran  be 
learned  only  by  studying  them  in  en^avin^s;  e<|ually  im- 
possible is  it,  too,  to  reduce  them  to  any  kmd  of  system, 
there  bcint;  ni.iiher  any  peculiar  form  of  capital,  or  other 
distinct  characteristic,  nor  any  thing  in  regard  to  propor- 
tions whereby  they  can  be  classified ;  for  we  find  columns 
similar  in  proportions  differing  materially  in  all  the  rest,  or 
else  vice^erMti. 

Egyptian  columns  have  rarely  any  distinct  base,  seldom 
more  t  nan  a  circular  plinth;  but  they  have  frequently  an 
ornamental  footing,  which  differs,  however,  from  a  base,  in 
being  contractc<l  instead  of  expanded  below.  It  roaybede- 
scribeil  as  shaped  like  the  calyx  of  a  flower,  the  resemblance 
to  which  is  increased  by  its  being  sculptured  into  some  forma 
of  foliage,  so  (hat  the  shaft  appears  to  bo  set  in  and  rise  out 
of  a  plant.  Of  this  description  are  the  bases  of  the  columns 
of  the  temple  at  Latopolia  or  Esn6.  By  some  this  has 
been  insisted  ujwn  as  a  uefect  and  as  indicative  of  weakness ; 
consequently,  contrary  to  that  law  of  architecture  which 
prcsrribes  that  there  should  bo  apparent  as  well  as  real 
strength,  raoro  especially  where  the  expression  of  solidity 
is  naturally  looked  for.  Still  it  may  not  unreasonably 
bo  urged  that,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  judgment  eonies  to 
the  aid  of  and  correct*  the  eye,  what  is  known  to  be 
strong  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  appear  weak;  ami  the  soli- 
dity of  columns  which  have  stood  the  test  of  some  thou- 
sands of  years  cannot  possibly  be  called  in  question.  Were 
wo  unacquainted  with  its  properties,  even  the  form  of  the 
arch  mignt  bethought  ill  calculatc<l  for  sustaining  pressure  ; 
by  others  pendents  likcwiso  from  vaulted  roofs  might  be 
deemed  blemiishes  rather  than  ornaments,  as  carr)'ini;  with 
them  a  decided  appearance  of  insecurity.  The  particular 
kind  of  Egyptian  base  hero  alluded  to  is  certainly  not  in 
orcordance  with  Grecian  principles,  yet  it  does  not  ihervfore 
exactly  follow  that  it  is  faulty  in  itself.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  argued  that  the  exci-ss  of  strength  which  they  gave 
their  structure,  and  the  prorligious  solidity  and  durability  of 
the  materials  employed,  allowed  the  architei-ts  of  Egypt  to 
contract  the  diameter  of  their  columns  below,  without  ren- 
dering them  at  all  weak.  Perhaps,  too,  one  motive  for  doini; 
so  was  thereby  to  produce  a  still  more  eflectivo  contrast 
between  the  columns  and  the  general  outline  of  the  build- 
ing, which,  as  already  explainc<l,  sloped  upwards. 

The  most  usual  form  adopted  for  capitals  was  bell-shaped, 
that  is,  resembling  a  bell  reversed,  or  rather  the  bell  and 
petals  of  a  flower,  with  a  rim  bending  downwards,  which 
was  sometimes  quite  circular,  thereby  giving  the  whole 
somewhat  the  ap|)earance  of  a  mushroom ;  at  others,  jagged, 
the  circumference  being  divided  into  a  number  of  convex 
curves,  forming  so  many  distinct  petals.  The  six  speci- 
mens given  in  the  article  Column,  vol.  vii.,  page  383,  ex- 
hibit two  of  the  latter,  and  three  of  the  first-mentioned 
variety  of  the  bell-shaped  capital. 

From  these  it  will  be  seen  what  variety  prevaileil  in 
the  decorative  details,  somo  being  cut  into  distinct  leaves, 
either  convex  or  concave,  others  embellished  with  sculpture 
raprtaeutiog  biancbes  aud  Oovtt,  It  will  «lso  b«  p«r- 


oeived  that  in  their  general  mass  the  capitals  of  this  claai^ 
far  from  having  anything  in  common  witn  that  of  the  Gr»- 
cian  Doric^  bear  some  general  similarity  to  that  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order  ;  at  the  same  time  both  the  foliage  itself  and 
its  arrangement  arc  altogether  of  a  different  character.  Yet 
even  were  the  resemblance  more  perfect  in  these  respects, 
there  would  still  exist  an  exceedinj2;Iy  wide  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  every  variety  of  either  Grecian  or  Roman 
capitals,  namely,  in  the  abacus  being  a  mere  square  plinth, 
considerably  smaller  than  the  capital  itself.  Consequentlr 
it  bears  no  similitude  whatever  to  that  of  the  Doric,  which 
overhangs  the  echinus,  and  extends  beyond  the  architrave 
which  rests  upon  it ;  while  it  is  equally  remote  from  that  of 
theCorinthian,  since,  besides  being  enriched  with  moulding*, 
the  latter  has  its  sides  curved  so  that  the  angles  extend  t» 
those  of  the  volutes.  The  Egyptian  abacus,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  anything  but  ornamental  in  it«elf.  and  would  be  a 
defect,  were  it  not  that  in  the  buildings  themselres  it  can 
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liuAjbe  nen,  owing  to  \Xa  smallneM,  and  the  jinjeetlon 
of  the  rim  of  the  capital  ;  consoquontly,  unless  it  hap- 
pens to  be  very  deep,  it  server  elucHy  to  detath  the  ca- 
pital from  the  architrave,  ami  jirevenl  that  heaviness 
of  appearanc«  which  wouM  otherwise  bo  occasioned. 
The  first  figure  among  the  specimens  above  referred  to 
■bows  an  oxample  of  what  may  bo  tunned  tlie  double  capi- 
tal, peculiar  to  Egfptiail  architecture,  for  above  the  usual 
iliaped  capital  it  a  ■muura  iBeiBlMr,M»ilptured  on  each  of  its 
^es  wifh  an  IsV  Bead,  and  on  this  again  is  placed  a 
imall  temple,  so  that  instead  of  a  douhli^  this  may  be 
termed  a  triple  capital.  The  columns  of  the  teuiple  at 
Tentyra  or  Denderah  offer  anotlier  iii^tanre  of  the  double 
capital  in  some  respects  similar  to,  in  others  greatly  difl'cr- 
ing  from  the  preceding. 

Here  the  lower  capital  consists  of  four  Isis'  fiioai»  dis- 
posed so  as  to  form  a  bc^uare,  larger  than  the  shaft,  tha  Mds 
of  tiM  haad-dcesa  haii^iiui  diown  and  pnjeotinff  begrood  it : 
above  eaeh  tu»  is  a  kina  of  flutad  abaeus;  and  above  Is  a 
square  temple.  The  shaft  also  varies  considerably  fmm 
those  shown  in  the  preceilina: examples;  for  instead  of  hemg 
siriiiti'il  vertically  and  baiuled  lion/ontally,  this  is  rnvered 
wiih  li,t  :tigl>  phirs  di3pu->eil  in  series  of  riiiirs.  Another  re- 
luarkable  uaislaiu  e  is  the  great  height  of  the  whole 
capital,  It  being  niit  less  than  two-filtlis  of  the  shaft. 

There  is  another  specu  s  of  capital  of  very  frequent  oocur> 
renee,  which  is  totally  distinct  from  either  of  the  abova  two 
classes;  and  althouj^b  its  form  may,  at  first  sight, ba  oaii- 
atdacad  uuocQth.  it  w  wall  calculated  for  eflbct;  naitharb  it 
devoid  of  iimplicity.  After  sweeping  out  ft-om  the  shaft, 
instc  i  l  i.f  continuinff  to  expand  a^  it  proceeds  upwards,  it 
slopes  back  so  as  to  diminish  until  it  is  contracted  again  to 
thadiaiDataroftliaaliafiilaaU'.  Tbadaeoraiiatieoiiaiatainits 


being  aubdividad  intoeight lesser  shafts,  inaeribed  wifli  Uera- 
glypnies,  as  are  Uliewise  tlie  faces  of  the  abaeus, which  mem- 
bcr  here  becomes  very  pronounced,  and  occasions  a  pictu- 
resque piny  of  li:;lit  and  -h  v'.i'  Capitals  of  this  kind,  as  well 
a»oiber\arii'iie^,  occur  :ii  1,  i\iir.  In  their proiM^rlions  Egyp- 
tian columns \ary  Hi)  li  s-  il.  iri  in  o'l.iT  ]  ;irticul;irs,  liicir 
height  amoiinling  iii  some  insiauces  to  no  mote  than  three 
diameters,  in  others  extending  to  eight  or  upwards.  Yet 
such  difference  is  not  attended  by  an]^  regularly  corresponding 
one^  either  as  rcganls  the  column  ilaalll  or  tfaa  parte  eon- 
Dceled  with  it.  Furtlier,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  lomaet 
with  square  pillars  or  Mraptetiron*,  with  either  a  statue,  or 
•  caryatid  figure  standing^efore,  but  distinct  from  it. 

The  Egyptian  entablature  is  fo  far  from  displaying  any 
thing  like  the  same  variety  as  the  c  olunins,  tliat  it  is  nearly 
unifornilv  the  same  in  buildings  wlmli  differ  very  much 
from  each  other  in  regard  to  their  cohirnns  UnUke  that 
of  tha  Qreeks,  it  conisists  of  only  two  divisions,  tho  cpisty- 
lium  or  architrave,  and  the  curnice ;  the  height  of  both 
being  generally  one-third  of  that  of  the  oolumns.  More 
llrequentlv  than  not  the  epistyliumiiBS  onriebad  vitb  sculp- 
ttire  in  hieroglyphics ;  wlatchflifeumstaaeaaloiieoonstitutea 
a  great  difference  between  the  praetica  of  the  Egyptians 
and  that  of  the  Grirk>.  Andthrr  singularity  i"!,  tb:it  ilio 
epistylium  was  included  witiun  ihe  l  Oiwex  numldintr  or  t  )ru-<i 
carried  up  at  the  angles  of  the  building,  and  then  rctvirncd 
borisontaUy  along  the  front,  owing  to  which  the  architrave 
itaalf  (opfartylina)  appaara  to  bo  latunad  domtmidi^  Uho 


that  of  a  door  or  window.  Tliis  will  bo  at  once  understooA 
by  referniit;  to  the  view  of  Uenderah  on  the  op{>osite  page, 
by  which  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  cornice  consists  of 
lililo  more  than  a  deep  cove,  ennche<l  with  sculpture;  a 
form  peculiarly  sdaptod  for  effect  in  a  elimala  liko  that  «f 
Egypt,  as  it  not  only  eaata  o  bold  sbdbv  bnl  wa<i>oa  a 
stirmEig  reflected  light. 

Witn  the  cornice  the  buildinr  terminated,  fbr  the  roof  being 
a  flat  terrace,  there  was  no  indiration  of  roof;  consetjuenlly 
Egyptian  architecture  is  entirely  destitute  of  what  are  such 
expressive  and  highly  ornunu'iiial  ieatures  in  that  of  Greece, 
namely,  the  pediment,  antitixa',  and  ridge  tiles.  By  way  of 
indemnity  for  its  deficiency  in  this  respect,  and  the  sano- 
ness  arising  from  it,  greater  latitude  was  allowed  to  it 
in  others,   rfot  only  was  there  far  greater  diversity  in  tbo 
fiwna  and  amamonts  of  columns,  voieli  do  nol  appear  to 
have  been  aubjaet  to  any  regulationa  bafond  those  pro- 
scribed cither  by  symbolic  allusions  or  bytiational  taste; 
but  columns  of  very  different  character  appear  in  the  same 
edifice,  and  even  capital-,  ot"  different  desiun  in  the  same 
ratline  of  columns;  wherein  aKaiii  a  kindred  spirit  maybe 
observed  between  Ej^yptiaii  ami  Gothic  architecture,  not- 
withstanding that  ill  treatment  they  are  so  dissimilar  from 
each  other.    Another  thing  peculiar  to  Egyptian  buildings 
is  the  frequent  use  in  the  external  poitiooaa  of  leapios  of 
intercolumnar  walla,  or  screens,  that  is,  walbi  bnUt  batwaaa 
tlic  columns  and  carried  up  half  their  height;  thereby 
giving  to  the  open  (lurt  of  Ihe  intercolumns  above  them 
somewhat  the  up|M  ar.uicc  of  window-.    For  an  example. 
We  a^-ain  refer  to  ila-  view  of  Deiiderah,  in  which  instance 
th<  sf  Willis  are  brought  forward  so  as  to  encas^^  the  shafts 
fif  the  columns  between  them,  and  lling  a  shadow  uiton 
them.    Like  every  other  part  of  the  front  in  tho  same  edi- 
fice, these  walls  arc  decorated  with  sculpture  and  hierogly- 
phics ;  fur  thu  Egyptians  were  exceeding  lavish  of  uuX 
species  of  ombeliishmont^  not  ewntning  it  to  pstticatar 
sttvations,  as  did  tho  weohs,  namely  to  tbo  podinont, 
frieze,  and  inner  fHcze  behind  the  columns,  along  the  walls 
of  the  cella,  but  extending  it  over  tho  entire  surface,  in 
compartments  f  )rniinn  tier  above  tier.    Tiiese  architectural 
sculptures  were  generally  in  very  low  relief,  and  »ome  of 
them  also  occasionally  m  intaglio,  or  b'  l  iweil  inio  tho 
surface  instead  of  pmjecling  from  iL   There  are  even  iu- 
stancos  of  a  oombination  of  bolb  nodes,  tho  figures  being 
outlined  by  a  groove  or  incision,  so  as  to  give  them  greaiar 
apparent  relief;  a  mode  that  bas  bean  denominated  by 
soma  inti^(lio-nlovato.  In  additkia  to  this  species  of  on- 
riehmeot  may  be  added  that  of  eototns  and  gilding,  espeei- 
ally  in  the  interior  and  upon  beams  and  ceilings.    In  this 
respect,  however,  the  Greeks  displayed  a  similar  taste;  for 
it  has  been  recently  established  beyond  all  doubt  that  their 
temples  were  decorated  with  colours  and  gilding,  externally 
as  well  as  internally,  even  tliose  of  the  Doric  order,  where 
what  have  hitherto  been  considered  mere  plain  moulding 
and  snrfaeea,  baoause  they  were  unsoulptured,  were,  in 
fact,  highly  omamsQtad,  and  frequootlj  with  aoabeUisb* 
munts  remarkablo  for  tbdr  ddUeaey. 

Having  thus  eiven  some  notion  of  the  elementary  parts 
and  features  of  Ksr^'ptian  temples,  we  proceed  to  describe 
their  general  pl.iti  and  distribution,  selei  Miig  by  way  of  ex- 
pl.iiiatory  illustration  the  ground  plan  of  tho  temple  at 
Edfu,  or  .Ipollinoisihs  Magna,  one  of  the  largest  in  Lgypl. 

This,  it  Mill  instantly  be  seen,  was  far  more  vatied  and 
complex  than  the  plan  adhered  to  by  tho  Greeks,  which, 
as  has  been  shown  in  tho  article  Ciyii.  Axcbitectuhb, 
consisted  merely  of  a  cella,  cither  summnded  entirely  with 
columns,  or  with  eolumna  only  in  front,  or  at  both  ends. 
Here,  on  tho  oontraty,  tho  temple  is  placed  within  an  en- 
closure, forming  a  court  in  front  of  it,  surrounded  on  three 
of  its  sides  by  colonnades  ;  and  tho  entrance  to  this  court 
was  through  a  c<jloss;d  doorway,  or  propyluuro,  placed  be- 
tween two  enormous  pyramnlal  towers,  or  moles,  covered 
with  colossal  figures  in  sculpture.  These  \asl  iiias-is  of 
structure,  which  rose  considerably  higher  than  the  temnle 
itself,  had  the  usual  cornice,  and  likewise  the  torus  mould- 
ing nmning  up  their  angles.  Other  conspicuous  objects 
frequently  accompanying  such  propyltea,  were  lofty  obelisks, 
as  was  tlie  ease  at  Luxor,  where  there  atill  oaiila  om  ia 
front  of  each  mole.  These  moles  may  almost  bo  said  to  bo 
solid,  fir  although  they  contained  chambers  and  staircases, 
"virh  spaces  amounted  to  no  more  tlian  voids  left  in  the  mass. 
Wiihm  the  court  the  colonnades  were  pycnost\le,  which 
seems  lo  have  been  the  usual  mode  of  intercol urn nia lion 
adoptad  by  tbo  Bgyptiaiii^  the  oolunna  being  seldom  mom 
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Hwta^iniMter  aod  «  balf  ftom  c«c1i  edur,  eXMpt  in  the 

eentro  of  a  portiro,  whore  there  was  geoetaUy  »  doorway 
between  the  coUinins,  the  lower  piirt  of  the  other  Inter- 

cohimiis  iR-in^  wall.  'I  up.  as  .li-rnb.-'l  ahovc,  and  as  sliown 
m  the  view  of  IX-niifnili.  Sui  h  is  llu;  ca.sc  in  that  of 
Edfu,  which  alw  aL;rn  v,  ith  the  one  juht  mcnli'inrcl  in 
the  number  of  iUoolumas  ni  frouU   Owing  to  their  beiug 


Fha  arilM  TMifto  arUAi. 
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enc-lo^ed  at  (hpir  extremities,  both  these  cxainplej  an- 
bwtr  lo  a  Greek  lKx;isiylc  in  anti^  [Civil  Architec- 
ture), or  an  ortastylo  ;  because  although  there  arc  hut 
six.  cohimns,  there  are  seven  intereolumns.  They  agree, 
too,  in  having  other  row*  of  columns  within,  parallel  to 
Ihoee  in  front;  but  in  this  respect  that  at  DeDderah  is 
rieher  than  the  other,  for  while  it  baa  tbiee  inner  ranges 
of  columnt,  that  at  EdAi  baa  onlr  a  oou|^  Even  this, 
however,  exceeds  what  we  meet  with  in  Grecian  buildinp». 
where  there  is  only — neither  is  that  very  general — a  nin^le 
row  of  columns  in  antis  behind  those  in  front,  forming  the 
pronaos  or  vestibule  to  the  cella — for  bein;;  inclosed  no! 
only  at  its  sides,  but  in  fri>nt,  by  the  intcrcbluinnar  walls, 
it  answers  more  to  the  chaiacier  of  a  pronaos  than  a 
portiro.  The  plan  of  such  structures  as  the  propyliea  at 
Athens  and  Elcusis  corresponds  more  with  that  of  an 
£gy])tian  portico  than  docs  any  thing  else  in  Grecian  Biehi* 
tecturc ;  they  being,  like  the  latter  halU.  open  in  front  and 
•neloMd  at  their  tides  or  ends,  and  having  files  of  columns 
within.  Beyond  this  portico,  or  first  hall,  is  one  of  smaUcr 
extent,  passages  beinp  rut  off  at  iU  ends  by  exceedingly 
thick  partition  walls.  This  has  three  rows  of  ' four  columns 
each,  so  disposed  us  to  occupy  the  whole  area,  Icaviiii; 
merely  narrow  aisles  in  every  clirection  between  them  — a 
mode  jKculiar  to  Egyptian  arrhitecture,  occasioned  by  the 
necessity  for  employing  surh  thirkly  sct  columns  to  prop 
the  massive  beams  and  slabs  of  st  ne  composing  the  €m- 
ingi  and  heooe  tuob  apartmenU  have  obtuned  tin  nana 


of  hypo$lylf  Italls.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  tliat 
they  are  altogether  different  from  wliat  has  oddly  cuoukIi 
acquired  the  title  of  an  'Egyptian  hall'  in  this  country,  (for 

instance,  the  large  room  in  the  Mansion  House,  London ; 
the  entrance  hall  at  Holkham,  &c.),  which,  besides  being 
utterly  unlike  Egyptian  architecture  as  to  slyli^,  has  merely 
a  i)erisl\le  of  column*,  or  cKe  only  rolonnailes  along  its 
bides.  To  tilts  li\  ii't-t)  le  succeed  two  chambers,  the  farther 
one  having  smalier  lateral  rooms  attached  to  it,  which,  it  is 
cotijccturra,  were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  priests;  and 
facing  its  entrance  wa.«  that  leading  into  the  tekos  or  shrine 
containing  the  figure  of  the  deity.  While  all  the  preceding 
vestibutea  and  cfaambecs  ate  placed  transvetselj  to  the  hm> 
gitudinal  direction  of  fhehtinding,  the  last  and  innermoat 
npartmciit  is  I'liriillcl  tn  flint  din-ction,  and  in  continuation 
ui"  tin-  line  111'  approach;  llie  rcasun  for  which  is  obviou.i 
enough,  It  being  almoit  indispensably  rcriuisitc  that  the 
statue  of  the  divinity  .»li(iul  I  be  at  one  end,  and  directly 
facing  the  entrance.  In  all  iirobability  likewise  the  object 
aimed  at  in  disposing  the  rest  a.s  we  perceive  it  to  be,  was 
twofold;  first,  for  the  sake  of  having  a  greater  number  of 
apartmenta  to  be  crossed  before  the  sanaiuaiy  waa  raaehcd 
and  thns  lenderii^  it  more  difBcnlt  of  aeoesa  and  more 
mysterious;  and  secondly,  fur  the  sake  of  contrast;  the 
other  divisions  of  the  plan  being  inleudud  to  be  merely 
passed  through,  but  thi*,  on  the  contrary,  being  the  termi- 
nation of  the  whole.    If  wc  keep  thi»  in  view,  and  the 

Seculiar  natuic  oftlic  \'..>i;>liip  to  which  theiu  temjlos  wm- 
edicated,  the  arrangement  must  be  allowed  to  be  judicious 
and  appropriate,  notwithstanding  that  under  different  cir« 
cumstanees  it  might  be  objected  lo  as  ronstituiing  a  verf 
strong;  anti-climax,  since  overy  portion  of  it  successively 
diminishes,  tho  last  of  the  aanea  chambers  being,  as  tbio 
plan  shows,  hardiv  equal  to  the  space  forming  the  great 
doorway  between  the  two  mole!<.  "\  ct  what  is  thus  an  anti- 
climax, if  we  have  regard  to  dinionsions  alone,  became  a 
perfect  climax  that  must  have  made  a  powerful  impression 
on  those  wlio  were  allowed  to  jK'iictrate  into  the  adytum  — 
the  most  sacred  part  of  the  fane — the  presence  chanibt  r,  as 
it  wera^  of  the  presiding  divinity,  where  the  sanctity  of  the 
whole  prednet  was  concentrated  in  a  focus,  and  to  wbitb 
the  magnificence  and  coloual  nandmirof  all  tfae  not  aanred 
merely  as  preparation  and  prelude. 

Such  was  tne  general  disposition  and  distribution  of  an 
Egyptian  temple,  which,  besides  other  very  obvious  distinc- 
tiLins,  differs  from  those  of  Greece  in  the  columns  being 
situated  chielly  withm  the  buildini;,  for  even  the  colonnades 
may  Ix-  eoiisidered  in  Fomc  degree  to  be  so,  with  respect  lo 
the  entire  plan.  The  portico,  again,  was  noiibcr  jfrnttyfr, 
or  advanced  before  the  body  of  tlie  temple  itself,  nor 
jperi$Mt,  that  is,  oontintied  arotind  it,  but  enclosed  by  the 
lateiafwidls*  as  is  the  ease  with  o  Onek  temple  in  antis. 
Esooft  in  the  partioular  instances  already  alluded  to,  co- 
lumns are  of  very  rare  ooeurrence  within  Grecian  edifices, 
except  they  were  of  large  dimensions  and  hvptethral  <like 
the  Parilienon),  that  is,  open  to  the  sky.  naving  no  roof 
except  over  the  aisles  between  the  walls  and  the  colonnades 
along  them.  A  court-like  area  of  this  latter  description  was 
altogether  different  in  character  from  the  hy'postylc  halls 
withm  Egyptian  temples,  wliicb,  owing  to  the  multiplied 
files  of  columns  and  the  nanrowness  of  the  intercolumns, ' 
presented  the  a^ieaianee  of  a  grove  of  niUars;  and  had  it 
not  bsen  for  the  great  diameter  of  the  eolomna  tfaemsdves, 
their  being  set  so  close  tocrether  would  have  been  no  small 
inconvenience.  But  tliu  eoluinns  thcmj-elvos  were  generally 
of  such  ]ii(  i'.i|;imLs  bwlk,  that  the  space  of  a  diameter  and  a 
half  between  ihciu  would  i;rnerally  be  Cfjual  to  about  eight 
or  tc-n  feet,  and  in  some  lustniucs  to  much  more.  In  the 
vast  hypostyle  hall  at  Karnak,  which  is  about  3.38  feet  bj 
1  /  0  in  extant  and  has  134  columns  disposed  in  nine  paralw 
rows  one  way,  and  sixteen  the  other,  the  smaller  pillars  ava 
nearly  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  larger  almost  ektent 
In  comparison  with  such  enormous  dimensions  both  in  thia 
and  every  other  respect — fur  the  whole  stnietare  extended 
several  tiioii«aiul  feet — the  most  astonishing  works  of  Roman 
and  of  niiiderii  architecture  shrink  into  insignificance — 
even  tho  Colosseum  and  St.  Peter's,  and  the  largest  Guthic 
cathedrals,  cease  to  appear  astonishing  in  point  of  mag- 
nitude. 

Some  narticulats  lemain  yet  to  be  noticed  in  respect  to 
the  tcropM  at  Bdfti.  Instead  of  being  level,  the  court  baa 
a  slight  aacant  towaids  the  fHmtoT  the  tanmlai  iiothow> 
em  IB  one  OMtinaad  slope,  bat  in  a  aiueaMMB  of  hw  aai 
T817  wide  atape,  each  being  the  width  af  a  eoanoui  auA 
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intorcolumn,  as  indicated  ty  the  plan ;  nnd  llie  columns 
around  tlic  court  aie  not  no  lofty  as  tlms*?  of  the  portico, 
whereby  Uie  temple  itself  a«|uired  greater  dignity.  Of  these 
latter  the  cipitals  arc  bell-shaped,  but  not  uniform  as  to 
detiga ;  vbiln  thoM  of  the  pillan  in  iha  brani^le  haJl  luum 

Snaarilateral  rttpitah  with  tlio  four  bit'  turn  •hniUr  to 
I'lsc  at  Dcndorub.  This  ball,  af^iiiii,  i-i  not  so  lofty  as  the 
outer  one  or  portico,  but  the  height  u  prin>urtion»d  to  its 
otlijr  dimensions. 

Ai  in  Grecian,  so  in  Epypfi.m  arrhitecturc,  doorways  are 
con'ii)icuous  and  iinpo:{aE4t  iV.iturL's,  mori-  panicularly  in 
the  latter,  whore  tlicy  occur  ai  distinct  ^arUt  of  Uie  design 
in  ilie  form  of  propyla ;  soiMtimei  Standing  quite  inw}nt«l 
after  the  aiaoiwr  of  arches  or  gatmrajwi  yst  maie  usually 
1>laced  bet«8«ii  aod  oonaecUng  two  pyramidBl  moles  that 
ris«  to  afroat  akvation  above  the  propylon  itself;  conse- 
quently saeh  entrance  is  both  lower  and  narrower  than 
the  piirfs  alt;icliL-il  to  it;  which  is  altou'i-tlicr  contniry  to 
what  u  cbaei  vable  m  Grecian  composition,  where  tlie  centre 
is,  if  not  unifomdy  raoro  elevated  than  the  ro*t,  at  least 
not  dcpreiiscd ;  whereas  there  is  here  souielhing  analoirnus 
to  what  wc  <iliser\  0  in  the  facade  of  a  Gothic  catheilral, 
wheto  the  portaii  and  body  of  the  church  arc  similarly 
flanked  1^  towers.    In  its  genera]  form  the  propvlon  or 
gateway  roMmblcd  the  temple  itself,  yet  witk  t^is  dif- 
ference^ that  the  proportions  of  the  one  are  lofty  and 
narrow ;  of  tbe  other,  wide  and  low,  and  its  opening  filled 
with  columns  lapporting;  the  lintel  or  epistylium.  Their 
similarity  in  all  o'.her  re>)tects  is  obTious  enough,  owin^,'  (o 
the  cpi»lyliucu  of  ths  poriieo  hnn^  rctunieil  and  earned 
downwards  just  as  the  Imtcl  of  the  (lour  Is  in  ordh-r  to  lorm 
its  jambs.    The  outer  angles  arc  similarly  inclined  in  both 
cases,  and  ornamented  with  the  same  torus  moulding  on 
tlieir  edge.   It  should  be  understood,  bowcrer,  that  the 
jwabs  of  tbe  doorway  were,  for  the  most  part,  not  vertic.il 
Best  tiie  openinj^  but  sloped  like  tbe  eoitenial  angles,  so 
that  tbe  apertuie  wai  namwer  at  top  than  at  bottom,  which 
form  seems  to  hsTe  been  copied  by  the  Greeks  in  that  of 
their  doors  and  windows.   The  lintel  and  cornice  above  it 
were  also  proporti  'nnbly  nuich  deepar  than  the  epistyhum 
jirid  rorrc^pindihg  member,  over  columns,  in  order  to  pro- 
diii  e  suili'  ient  nia^s;  otherwise  the  effect  would  have  been 
both  unarchitectural  and  disagreeable,  too  much  liku  that 
of  the  mere  framing  of  a  door,  standing,  altltough  not 
quite  insulated,  yet  distinct  from  the  rest  of  tlie  composition 
8«fDeide»maybe  given  of  tho  imposing  magnitude  of  such 
doorways  or  pfowte,  by  stating  that  the  one  at  Edfu  mea- 
Btires  74  ftet  to  its  summit,  and  51  to  that  of  the  aperture, 
whieh  (;ives  a  depth  of  23  feet,  or  nearly  on^tUid  of  the 
Ak  liule  heiyhl,  for  the  lintel  and  cornice. 

Tho  niaf^nifu  enec  of  thiiac  propylsea  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  colo!i*'»l  fctatues  or  obelisKs— in  somw  instances  both — 
placed  on  cither  side  of  the  entrnnco.  Besides  which  there 
were  sometimes  two  or  oven  more  prop^l»a  and  courts  pro- 
oeding  tbe  temple,  which  were  in  tbeu>  turn  preceded  by 
avenues  of  gigantie  sphinxes  or  orio^hinxes  (that  is, 
spUnxes  with  tam^  heads).  Hmn  aie^  lUMWiae,  instances 
of  avenues  <tf  columns  craning  tbe  oouria  ia  a  bne  from  the 
entrance.  The  remains  at  Luxor  fbmish  en  example  of  the 
kind,  where,  after  the  first  eourt  (rchich  li^s  a  double?  yc- 
ristvlej,  tiierc  a  seeond  wuh  a  double  range  of  coluiiin> 
extcndine  down  it,  that  are  1 1  4  feet  in  diameter  and  5ii 
high,  and  beyond  this  was  a  third  court,  flankwl  by  colon- 
nade*, consistinjj  of  double  rows  of  pillars. 

Having  thus  far  given  a  sketch  of  the  leading  character- 
istics of  the  Egyptian  style,  in  respect  to  the  principal  forms 
and  details,  tngietber  with  their  disposition  and  tbe  ar- 
nn^emcnt  of  tM  buildings  themaehw,  wa  shall  touebvery 
briefly  upon  tho  subject  of  the  pynmids,  because,  interent- 
ing  as  they  are  in  themselves,  they  arestruetures  of  so  very 
peeviliiir  and  flistnie;  a  nature,  as  to  have  but  little  connec- 
tion wail  the  ari  hiiertore  of  the  country  in  general,  beinp, 
when  con--idered  with  reference  to  it,  little  more  than  inii-  ^ 
forrn  and  Mniple,  although  enormous  masses.  They  arc,  in 
faet,  i^raiiy  more  important  in  an  hi5tori(  al  and  archsoo- 
logical  point  of  view  than  ia  one  purely  architectural.  Their 
shape  is  so  Ikmiliar  to  every  onethat  it  requires  no  descrip- 
tion, but  may  be  deAued  as  square  in  plan  and  triangular  m 
Mction,  its  fbw'  sides  beins  as  many  triangles  united  so  as  to 
terminate  in  a  point;  and  as  the  be^ht  is  moob  less  than 
the  width  of  the  base,  each  side  constitutes  nearly  an  equi- 
.liter  ii  trian!?le.  Hence,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amazing  dif- 
feronoo  in  regard  to  bulk  and  dioMnsioDs,  an  £gyptwn  pyra- 


mid is  altogether  dissimilar  in  character  ftom  a  Gothic  spire, 
notwithstanding  that  Murphy  and  some  other  writers  have 
considered  it  the  pntotype  of  the  latter.  The  magattnda 
of  theaa  aiugular  ereeiiaiiB.  to  which  there  u  notbiag  eone- 
sponding  in  the  architecture  of  any  other  country  (except 
in  Ifexioo),  will  he  rendered  raj>ro  striking  by  observ  ing  that 
the  base  of  the  pri  at  pyramid  i.s  of  the  «ame  dimenMuos  as 
the  area  of  Liitcohi'*  Inn  I'irhls,  iiamelv,  ab mt  r(«0  feet 
square  and  ■Ijo  in  liei^^iit,  while  ihe  e<irre-ixinr!in<,'  admea- 
surements of  tlic  second  and  third  pyiatuids  arc  t>6U 
and  280,  and  400  and  IGU.  Owing  to  thcso  proportions, 
which  in  the  latter  ca.H>  are  much  low  er  than  those  above 
stated,  the  extraurdinanr  height  is  combined  with  imperisb* 
able  subiliqr  and  soUoity,  the  whole  betitg  nearly  one 
entire  mass  ef  the  haidcet  materials,  for  ibt  mnor  galleries 
and  chambers  tarn  but  mere  veins  and  cavities  eoopared 
with  the  entire  mass. 

In  the  Great  Pyramid  three  rhumhers,  hitherto  undn- 
eovered,  have  been  lately  (liJ36-7)  «.'\[)lorcd  and  opened  by 
Colonel  VT>e.  The  lar^'est,  measuring  3s  fuel  I  incii  by 
1 1  feet  1  inch,  has  hca\  denominated  by  hira  the  *  Wel- 
lington Cliamber;'  the  second  (38  feet  9  inches  by  16  feet 
8  inches)  natned  '  Nelson's and  the  thinl  (37  feet  4  inches 
by  16  feet  4  inches)  has  been  named  after  LadyArbutlmot, 
who  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  diaooveiy.  Iliete  chua- 
bers  vary  as  to  height,  and  tbe  blocks  of  granite  which  form 
the  ceiling  of  the  one  below  serve  as  the  pavement  to  the 
next  above  it.  According  to  the  colonel,  were  chiefly  in- 
tended ai>  voids  in  that  portion  of  the  pyranu  1  abo\«  w  hat  i* 
termed  the  King's  Chamber,— the  only  one  that  appears  to 
have  liad  any  destinatkmr-and  tbetebf  to  kisen  the  snpei' 
incumbent  mass. 

Notaitlutanding  Egyptian  arehiteetnre  is  to  d]!k<;iiiiilar 
in  iu  character,  in  the  taste  and  feeling  manifested  by  i^ 
from  every  modem  style  founded  upon  that  of  tho  Greeks 
and  Romans,  as^  to  offer  little  that  can  be  diiectlv  applied 
to  any  modillcatnin  of  the  fbnns  we  are  aeeustomsd  to ;  it  is 
highly  worthy  of  study  by  j>rore«<iional  men,  were  it  only 
on  account  of  tho  Iteauliful  and  piciuresfjne  arrangfrnent.-*, 
the  skilful  contrasts,  and  variecl  harmriny  m  the  distributii.m 
of  ]dan,  whitdi  it  exhibits,  for  our  biiildin^-s  in  gcnprul  it 
would  ba  utterly  inapuropriate,  but  it  mitrht  be  adopted 
both  with  propriety  and  economy  in  such  as  require  theex> 
pression  of  massive  strength :  namely,  prisons,  manufacto> 
ries,  propyloa  entrances  to  railroads,  and  works  of  that  de> 
«rription;  for  which  purposes  it  has  been  recommended  by 
l>r.  Maocullocb.  Neither  need  it  be  an  oUeetion  that  it  is 
quite  as  remarkable  tbr  the  high  finish  an«f  multiplicity  of 
ornament,  as  for  its  other  qualities  ;  beeause,  apart  from  all 
thai  is  merely  decorative,  it  is  well  ealculated  to  produce 
effect  by  its  forms  and  masses  alone.  It  must  aho  be  ad- 
mitted that,  althoujih  its  eliief  inmuimcnts  are  of  colossal 
bulk,  and  e\tenl,  sueli  magnitude  is  not  absolutely  c»»enlial 
to  the  style  itself,  since  there  are  many  moderate-sized  edi- 
fices still  remaining ;  among  others,  tbe  temple  of  Dandour, 
which  does  not  exiceed  22  feet  by  44,  a  scale  not  very  extta> 
vagant  even  for  a  mere  ornamental  building  in  a  gudien. 

We  cannot  han^  as  in  tbe  article  on  Civil  ABcntffBCTinta^ 
relbr  to  actual  examples  at  home:  still  there  are  two  build- 
in;;-.  In  the  metropolis  wliirh,  uf.  far  as  jiiigtc  fcntnrus  and 
details  CO,  may  be  eited  as  f.prc;uions  of  Eirv  ptian  arehitc<!- 
ture,  viz.  :  the  '  Egvi'tian  Hall,'  Pu-cadilly,  and  a  Miiallrr 
strueturc  in  Wclbeek-street.  The  latter  was,  as  originally 
erected,  the  most  correct  in  point  of  ehiiractcr,  but  ha^  since 
been  almost  six>iled  by  very  barbarous  alterations.  The  other"* 
conforms  to  toe  stylo  only  in  certain  peculiarities  and  sepa- 
rate parts,  such  as  the  columm^  tbe  general  outline  as  iudi- 
eatea  by  the  Inetined  torus-moulding  at  tbe  extrnnitisa  of 
the  front,  the  eomiee,  tce,  Ar  the  composition  of  tho  de- 
sign  itself  is  quite  at  vwfance  with  the  principles  of  genuine 
Ey;yptiun  architecture,  the  front  being  divided  into  two 
lloor.s  w  ith  wide  windows  to  both  ;  whereas  windows,  wher- 
o\er  they  tlo  occur  m  Egyptian  buildings,  w  liieh  is  but  rarely, 
are  e\cecihnj,d\  small  and  narrow  aperture'^ ;  consk-quontly 
llir  I'lccadilly  example  nui«t  be  looked  at  with  some  decree 
of  mistrust.  It  must  also  be  confessed  that  any  imitation 
of  the  style  is  better  adapted  for  situations  where  no  other 
buiMion  would  inteifen  with  it,  than  fiir  street  arobitec< 
ture,  where  a  buUding  cf  audi  design  will  look  small  unlaaa 
actually  much  larger  than  any  of  those  around  it 

Hitherto  the  taste  of  tho  Egyptians  has  been  called  m 
question,  as  being  confined  to  a  Iccling  for  f;randeur  and 
magnillceaco,  yst  evincioc  very  hi(l«  retinement  or  percep- 
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tion  of  beauty. '  When  examined  with  unprejudieed  eyes, 
however,  many  of  these  forms,  espccinlly  those  of  the  belK 
■haped  and  lutiu-leavcfl  capital;*,  will  be  found  to  possess 
much  uf  the  lasl-muntioned  quality ;  while  recent  discove- 
ries in  the  palaces,  tuinbs,  and  temples  of  Unpcr  E;;ypt, 
corarounicalcd  lo  the  wurld  in  (he  splendid  publicatiuns  of 
Ro^scllini  and  others',  show  not  only  the  great  variety  and 
ta^tf  manifested  in  decoration  and  embellishment  of  every 
kind,  but  prove  that  many  ornamental  forms  we  have  been 
acroistomed  to  con«idcr  a.*  essentially  Greek,  and  have  imi- 
tated OS  surh,  are  really  Egyptian.  Tliis  is  rendered 
strikingly  evident  by  the  delineations  given  in  Rossellini 
of  the  various  pieces  of  furniture,  musical  instruments,  ves- 
sels of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  articles  from  the  royal 
tombs  and  palaces;  and  in  rcj<ard  to  which  luxury  and  re- 
finement appear  to  have  attained  the  highest  pitch.  Not 
only  their  archetypes,  but  even  the  express  forms,  till  now 
attributed  to  the  Greeks  exclusively,  are  thus  shown  not  to 
have  been  of  their  invention,  but  borrowed  by  them  from  the 
Egyptians,  in  like  manner  as  they  have  since  been  copied 
by  ourselves,  while  ignorant  of  their  real  origin.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  highly  curious  and  important  discovery,  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  the  subject  of  Egyptian  architec- 
ture will  eni^age  attention  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  it 
has  ever  before  done. 

EGYPTI.AN  BEAN,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
heun  like  fruits  of  Nclumbium  speciosura,  from  the  notion 
that  they  were  the  beans  which  Ine  disciples  of  Pythagoras 
were  f  irbiddcn  to  cat. 

EIIRENBREITSTETN,  a  township  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  in  the  circle  of  Coblcnz,  and  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  the  Lower  Rhine.    It  contains  one  town  and 
eii^ht  villages,  with  about  C4U0  inhabitants;  an  increase  of 
ida  since  tne  year  IH17.    The  town  is  called  Thai  Ehrcn- 
brcit^tein  (Vale  Ehrenbreitstein),  and  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  precipitous  height  772  (t.  in  elevation,  opposite  to 
Coblcnz.  in  .'»(J°  23'  N.  lat.  and  7°  .Ifi'  E.  long.    It  occurs 
in  record.^  of  the  year  1210  under  the  name  of  Mulne  or 
Mullcnheiin;  but  in  153  J  the  name  appears  to  have  been 
changed  into  Miihlheim  and  Miillenthal,  probably  from  the 
number  of  mills  in  the  valleys  uf  two  rivulets  cIom;  to  it. 
It  contains  2  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue,  II 
public  buildings,  9  mills,  about  27U  dwelling  houses,  and 
2-luu  inhabitants.  The  electoral  palace  is  in  a  >tate  of  great 
decay.  The  town  has  a  tobacco  manufactory ;  the  acidulmis 
spring  in  the  town  is  of  some  repute;  and  it  has  a  bri-k 
trade  in  wine,  oirn,  iron,  clay  for  tobacco-pipes,  &c.   Above  ' 
the  town  stands  the  fortress,  which  has  been  entirely  recon- 
structed since  the  year  lbl7,  with  the  addition  of  three 
ftrts  on  adjacent  heights,  which  command  the  mouth  of  I 
the  Moselle  and  the  access  to  it  from  the  Lower  Rhine.  | 
Tliese  are,  Fort  Alexandi-r,  on  a  height  in  front  of  Coblenz;  . 
Fort  Francis,  on  St.  Peter's  Hill,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Moselle;  and  the  Pfiflendorf  redoubt,  opposite  the  Hying 
biid^'e  across  the  Rhine.   The  road  up  to  it  from  the  town 
i<s  about  I20U  paces  long;  it  is  fortiflcd,  and  rests  almost 
entirely  upon  arches  built  over  the  chasm*  in  the  rock  of 
vliich  the  height  consists.    The  '  Ca\"alier,*  or  highest 
point  of  this  formidable  stronghold,  is  not  accessible  to 
stiaiigers,  as  it  aflbrds  a  full  view  of  the  detail  and  interior 
of  the  defences;  but  the  prospects  from  other  points  are 
extensive  and  beautiful.    According  to  Professor  Klein, 
the  Romans  had  a  watch-tower  on  this  height  in  the  times 
of  the  Emperor  Julian ;  subsequently  the  Franks  built  a 
burif  or  castle  on  the  site;  and  in  1153  it  was  restored, 
enlarged,  and  fortified  by  the  then  archbishop  of  Treves. 
Ill  1632  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  whom  the 
IinperiaUsts  drove  out  by  famine  in  1637.    In  1795,  179f., 
and  1797  it  was  blockaded  by  Generals  Marccau,  Jounlan. 
and  Goullus  successively;  and  in  1799  it  sui reiidcrc<l  to 
the  French,  who  the  next  year  razed  all  its  fortifications. 

EIIRETIA'CE.^,  a  small  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants  consisting  of  shrubs  or  trees  inhabiting  the  warmer 
countries  of  the  world,  and  having  rough  leaves,  monoj>e- 
lalous  regular  flowers,  a  dcfuiito  number  of  stamens,  a 
superior  ovary,  a  two-lol>cl  8t\le  whose  divisions  aro  capi- 
tate, and  a  nucamcntaceous  undivided  fruit.  The  flowers 
are  more  or  less  gyrate,  and  the  order  itself,  which  contams 
no  species  of  economical  value,  is  so  near  Boraginaceis  as  to 
rentier  it  doubtful  whether  it  ought  to  be  separated.  The 
common  heliotrope  is  the  most  generally  known  representa- 
tion of  EhreiiaccED,  forming  however  the  type  of  a  sectional 
division,  characterized  by  the  fruit  being  dry,  not  succulent. 


Bruimla  luecaknta. 


1,  An  onrf  vllh  th*  it^-le  and  doobi*  (ti(roa  ;  S.  ■  tip*  lyuit  vllh  Um  esljC 
I  at  llie  iKtM ;  J,  a  ieirUoa  ui  iti*  Mme  iboikiug  smla 

EICHHORN,  JOHANN  GOTTFRIED,  an  eminent 
professor  of  oriental  and  biblical  literature  in  the  uiu- 
versity  of  Giittingen,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished scholars  of  Germany,  was  bom  in  17.'t2.  at 
Dorrenzimmern,  in  the  principality  of  Hohenlohe  Oeringen, 
and  at  first  was  rector  of  the  school  at  Ohrdruf,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Gotha.  Having  applied  with  great  success  to 
the  study  of  the  oriental  languages,  he  obiainetl,  in  17*5, 
a  professor's  chair  in  the  univer>>uy  of  Jena,  where  he  con- 
tinued thirteen  years,  giving  instruction  in  Hebrew,  Arabic 
&c.,  and  was  made,  in  1783,  a  court  councillor  by  the  duke 
of  Saxe  Weimar.  In  1768  he  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship previously  held  by  Michaelis  in  the  university  of 
Giittingen,  of  which  institution  be  continued  a  very  dis- 
tinguished ornament  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  u 
professor  of  oriental  an<l  biblical  literature. 

His  reputation  was  equally  high  as  a  proficient  in  oriental, 
classical,  and  scriptural  antiquities;  in  philosophical  cri- 
ticism ;  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  of  anticnt  and  modern 
literature  and  science;  and  in  universal  bibliology.  He  was 
mailc,  in  1811,  a  doctor  of  divinity;  in  1813  the  direc- 
torship of  the  Royal  ScicntiAo  Society  of  Gi>ttingon  vu 
conferred  on  him,  and  the  office  of  pro-rector  of  that  uni- 
versity;  in  1819  he  was  appointed  privy  councillor  of  justice 
for  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  (Geheimer  Justizrath).  lit 
died  in  1827,  on  the  25th  of  Juno,  at  the  age  of  75.  The«« 
few  incidents,  which  appear  to  be  all  which  are  published, 
verify  the  trite  observation  that  the  secludetf  lives  of 
stutlents  furnish  but  scanty  materials  for  biographical 
memoirs.  In  completing  the  present  notice  it  is  therefore 
only  necessary  to  enumerate  the  principal  works  of  Eicb- 
horii,  and  to  give  a  brief  and  general  account  of  his  doctrines 
as  a  divine  and  critic. 

Tlie  following  statements  are  made,  partly  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  works  enumerated,  and  partly  on  tkt 
authority  of  several  German  bibliographical  publications, 
and  the  last  edition  of  the  Conversations  Lexicon  (3rd  vol, 
IS33).  While  at  Jena,  Eichhom  first  displayed  his  know- 
ledge of  Oriental  literature  in  a  history  of  East  Indus 
commerce  prior  to  the  time  of  Mohammed  (Gcschichtc  des 
Ostigd.  handcls  vor  Mohammed),  Gotha,  1775.  Thu  was 
followed  by  a  survey  of  the  most  antient  monuments  of  tiM 
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Arabs  (Mooumenta  MtiqaiMiau*  Hbtoris  Anbnm.  pott 
ScbulteDuum  ooUecU  tlqiie  «di(a,  cum  aomiMdveruoiiibM), 
Cfotha,  1779:  and  iitn«t»e  on  the  nntient  tromismatical 

hiitory  of  Arabia,  Gotlia,  1775  lie  next  published  a  large 
collection  of  learned  and  valuah]L'  tre.itis*:*,  entitled  a  Ro- 

fiertorium  of  biblK-al  and  unenial  lil('ru[\tro  ( Kepertoriuin 
ijrbiblische  imd  morgunliiiuhkchc  Liticralur),  1ft  vols.  Jxnp- 
1  777-8tT.  AAer  reino%  iii:^' to  Giiuingen  be  devoted  hia 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  arcbtcology  of  biblical 
lilaniture.  and  the  reiiulls  of  his  studies  appeared  in  a  eene- 
nl  npositonr  of  biblical  litomtura  (AUgemoiiM  BibUotek  dcr 
biUiidieii  Littoimtur)  10  vols.  178B>18U1 ;  and  in  a  disnuisi- 
tion  on  primitive  liistory  (Urgeschichte)  2  vols.,  Altdorf  and 
Number^,  1790-93,  with  an  introduclion  and  notes  by  tho 
learned  Gabler.  This  work  contains  a  M-arching  and  bold 
criticism  of  the  Mosaic  Pentateuch.  The  two  next  are  umont^ 
ihe  most  iinporiant  of  the  author'*  productions,  naiucly. 
the  iuirodut  iinn  to  the  Old  Testament  (Einleitung  in  das 
Alte  Test.)  of  which  a  4lh  and  improved  edition,  in  5  %'ols., 
appeared  at  Gotha  in  1824:  and  the  introduction  to  Um 
Nenr  Testament (Einleitung  in  daiNeue  Test)  DOW  cditiuu 
in  Tols.  1827.  These  were  accompanied  with  an  intro- 
duction to  tho  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Einleitung  in  cfie  api>kryphis<-liuu  Sr-hrifteii  1  \''s;ii 
Tost.)  Leipzig,  1795,  Guiuiig.  17'.iS;  and  u  ruviscl  n  1  u 
forin  edition  of  tho  throe,  with  the  title  of  Cntiial  \\  i 
(KritiKrhe  Schriften)  was  publisiicJ  at  Ixipzig  lu  /  vols. 

The  other  works  of  Eichhorn  on  biblical  criticism  and 
jAllology  are  a  commentary  on  Revelations  (Commcntarius 
m  Apocalypsin  Joannis)  2  Tola,  Clotting;  1 791.  A  ranwd 
and  enlarged  edition  of  ProfbMor  Simon^  Hebrew  and 
Qnldaie  Lexicon,  Hallo,  1793.  A  critical  translation  and 
exposition  of  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  (Die  He- 
braisfluMi  Propheltui),  ;S  vols.  Clltting.  IMG  -20.  Coinnien- 
tarie?*  on  the  projihetic  poetry  <if  the  Hebrews  (Oinnuonla- 
ti  iiifs  de  I'rophetii  a  Hehra'oruisi),  itn.,  Giitting.,  1823. 

Preface  to  tite  *  Nova  Bihtiotheca  Hebraica*  by  Koecherus; 
and  numerous  critical  treatises  in  a  learned  periodical 
work  entitled  Mines  of  the  East  (Fundgruben  dcs  Orients); 
and  in  the  Commentaries  of  the  *Gc)t tinge n  Ro^al  Society 
of  Sciencea'  (Comnientam  flocielat  Reg,  ScaenUariiiin  Got- 
tingensis). 

in  1796  he  published  the  plan  of  a  comprelic  nsive  history 
of  arts  and  sciences  from  their  revival  in  liunjjjc  to  the  end 
of  the  18th  century,  and  wrote,  as  a  part  of  the  work,  a 
general  history  of  civilization  and  literature  in  modern 
Europe  (Allgcmcinc  Geschichtc  dcr  Cultur  und  Litteratur 
des  neuern  Europa),  2  vols.,  Gutting.,  1796-U'*.  The  History 
of  modem  Poetry  and  Eloquence,  by  Bouterwek,  and  the 
Hi«tiMy  of  Military  S<aeno%  bjr  Hojter,  oonatituted  other 
parts  or  the  undertaking,  whieh  was  left  unAnished.  The 


first  three  parts  and  the  fifth  part,  of  a  similarly  extensive 
and  uncompleted  work  were  written  by  Eichhorn,  namely 
<he  History  of  Liti>r;iiuri',  aritietu  ntul  modern,  from  its 
commencement  to  thu  pr«.<sent  time  (Geschichte  der  Littera- 
tur von  ihrem  Ursprunge  bis  auf  die  neuestcn  Zeiton), 
8  vols.,  Giitting.,  1805-11.  He  also  wrote  Literary  History 
(Lilerargeschichtc),  2  vols.,  Gotling.,  2nd  edition,  1813-14. 
A  Uiatorjr  of  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last  three 
eentozies  (Geaohichte  der  drey  letxtcn  Jahrbunderte,  &c.). 
8  vola,  Gotting.,  3rd  edition,  1818.  An  Uistorieal  Bumy 
of  the  French  Revolution  (UeberrieM  der  ftniuc.  Revolu- 
tion), 2  vols..  Cutting.,  1797.  And  a  Universal  History 
(Wcltge-Mjliicht*!)  ta  the  plan  of  GatiererN  universal  sta- 
tisties  (Wcltstatistik)  4  vuls..  Guttinj;.  .frd  edition.  1818-20. 
Hie  two  following  laborious  and  judicious  compilations  have 
obtained  a  high  repute  in  the  scnuols  of  Germany,  namely, 
a  History  of  antient  Rome,  oompoaed  entirely  of  connected 
passages  ftoin  the  antient  Roman imten(Antiqua  Historia 
•X  ipais  v«t«nua  aeript.  Roman,  narrationiboa  conlexta), 
t  vols.,  Ootting.,  1811;  and  a  History  of  antient  Qneee,  con- 
structod  on  tho  same  plan,  from  the  nnlient  Greek  historians 
(Aatiqua  il laioria,  &c.),  4  vols.,  Leipzig,  1812.  His  last 
historical  work  was  a  curious  research  on  the  early  history 
of  the  illustrious  house  of  the  Guelphs,  in  whit  b  the  ances- 
tor* of  tho  present  royal  family  of  iMi^larid  are  trat  ed  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  5lh  century.  (Urgeschichte  de«  erlauch- 
ten  Hauses  dor  Welfen,  von  449-1055),  4to.,  Hanover,  1817. 
Ynm  the  year  1813  to  his  death  in  1827,  Professor  Eirh- 
bom  iras  the  editor  of  the  GSttinpen  Literary  Gasotte  (Giit- 
tir  ^  '.c  gelehrte  Anxeigen.)  ilis  critieal  vritinn  display 
•xuasive  and  exact  learning,  vhieh  in  Ui  VMOmSttmSm 


he  employs  ftr  the  development  of  doctnnos  often  the 
reverse  of  those  which  are  generally  regarded  as  orthudo.x. 
Asadi\ine,  hts  ehai-aLier,  with  referencB  lo  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal works,  is  thus  di  Heril)ed  in  Uraio's  Bibliothcca  Biblica 
(p.  1G6):  'Professor  Eichiiorn  is  tho  Gcddes  of  Modem  Oer* 
many,  and  has  p«rlormcd  for  the  Old  Testaoient  what 
Michaelis,  whom  he  succeeded,  did  fur  the  New.  rtniicim 
ing  the  erudition,  the  diligence,  and  all  the  bold  free-thmk* 
in((  of  his  eelebnted  |;iredeeeiMNr,  he  introduces  the  Old 
Testament  by  dtooKlhing  its  authority,  by  denying  its  in< 
spiration,  and  by  calUng  in  questir.n  il  '  i;  ijuity  of  its 
chief  historical  documents.'  It  is  added,  tliai  many  of  the 
aiitliur'i  opinions  can  irieet  with  feu  suppuriei^  m  Eni^land, 
except  umon£f  tho!«>  who  arru^'ate  the  title  of  rational 
divines;  and  that  tin;  work  is  noticed  only  on  account  of 
it.s  celebrity  in  Ctermany ;  a  statement  strangely  inconsis- 
tent With  the  fact  of  its  being  in  the  hands  of  every  learnoil 
student  of  divinity  in  Europe  and  America.  £iohhoro 

S plies  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the  principles  on  which 
eyne  eKpLuned  the  mvthology  of  the  Oieeks.  and  his 
uame  b  eonspieuoin  in  tae  theologteat  school  commenced 
bjf  Michaelis  and  Semkr.  and  extended  by  Ru^nmiiller, 
Kuhnocl,  D(>derloin.  Robr,  1  eller,  Schmidt,  Henke,  Aminon, 
iSlembart,  Wei,'scbeider,  ttc,  as  an  ultra  rationalist,  and  a 
l)rumoter  of  tiie  system  of  lof^ical  religion  and  morahlv, 
foiindi-d  on  the  Kantian  traiiseendental  llie  .ry  of  ideology, 
so  generally  prevalent  in  the  uiuversiiios  of  Germany^ 
and  uiiicb  in  truth  it  a  system  of  mere  moral  phi- 
losophy and  itbiloeopbical  theism,  exhibited  under  tho 
ostensible  proMiion  of  Christianity ;  since  all  IraditionaTy 
dootrineaand  ataiMMntt  am  made  to  give  way  to  the  opera- 
tion of 'abstvaet,  universsT,  and  eternal  principles  of  reason.' 

By  his  superior  knouU-fl^'e  of  Oriental  aniiqiiii;!!.,,  and  In  Ins 
bold  mode  uf  thinking.  EirlilMrn  estaijh>lied  a  new  s\>>lem 
of  scri|>tural  explii'ation,  m  wlueh  he  displays  a  det,'M-e  of 
learned  and  ptutoH<i|ihieul  scepitcisiii  utuch  beyond  liiat  of 
his  prederesMir  Michaelis.  Ho  denies  all  supcniaiural 
revelation  to  the  Hebrew  prophet!*,  believing  them  to  hava 
been  clever  and  experienced  pcriiuns,  who,  from  lUeur  pecil" 
liar  abilities,  were  likely  lo  foresee  poUtiral  aod  other  events. 
He  examines,  questions,  and  rejects  the  authenticity  of 
several  books  of  tho  Old  Testament,  and  of  some  of  the 
epistles  in  tho  Now,  and  asserts  generally  that  miracu- 
lous appearances,  visions,  voices,  &c.,  are  e\[>laiiiable  by 
the  laws  of  nature  and  the  principles  of  hitman  ])h\  sioKij:y 
and  p.sycholo<;y,  and  tliat  sup<.'riiaiiiral  coininunirali.:iti>  are 
chietly  rctctabla  (o  the  mysienuus  tnidiuunii  and  supersti- 
tious notions  common  to  all  people  in  a  state  of  ignorance 
and  barbari<im.  His  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  oanonical 
eospels  which  regards  them  as  eoopilationa  DtMu  aaisikir 
documents  has  been  adopted  by  many  subseoneDt  critics. 
(See  Dr.  Schleiennaeher's  work  on  the  Gospels.)  Many  of 
the  sceptical  positions  of  Eichhorn  have  been  atlar  ked  in 
Gertuany  bv  the  anti-rationalist  class  of  dniaujj.    On  this 

Eoint  see '  The  Present  State  of  Protestantism  in  Germany,* 
y  the  Rov.  Hugh  Rose,  2ud  edition,  1829,  and  the  coa-> 
troversial  pubUcations  which  it  elicited. 

BICHSTATT,  a  bailiiriek  in  the  eirde  of  ihe  Regen, 
and    the  west  mrt  of  Bavaria.  It  gives  the  title  of  Pnnce 

to  the  duke  of  Levichtcnbcrg,  and  forms  a  portii>n  of  his 
mcdiatiised  p<j^^c>siini*  in  the  Ba\-arian  dijuuntuns.  The 
country,  whu  h  is  mountainous  and  well  \M>.>ded,  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Altmiihl:  it  produces  grain,  llax  aud  hdup^ 
hop%  timhar,  itton*  pottan*  day,  ilata,  be. 

EICHSTATT  or  EICHSTADT,  is  a  handsome  town  si- 
tuated in  a  narrow  but  pr  idutiive  valley  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  .\ltmilhl.  across  winch  four  bridj^es  have  been  built. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  Louchtenbcrif,  as  wuU 
as  of  a  bishop.  It  lies  in  48'  53'  N.  lat.,  and  1 1°  I  ii'  E.  long. 
The  town  is  walled  round,  has  four  auburbi»  about  908 
houses,  aitd  a  population  of  about  7800,  distributiad  fai  thrat 
parishes.  It  has  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  Latin  or 
grammar-school,  a  capuchin  monantery.  a  nunnery,  an  hos- 
pital, an  orphan  asylum,  and  oilier  <  lKintal>le  institutions, 
a  cathedral  church  and  chapter,  and  ibur  other  ehun-hes. 
Among  the  buildings  of  note  arc  tho  ducal  palace,  \\  ,\\\  the 
celebrated  Brazilian  cabinet,  a  library  and  museum  uf  an- 
tiquities, tho  fine  arts,  &c. ;  the  cathedral  church ;  and  the 
hur^  or  stronghold  of  St.  Willihald,  whieh  overlooks  the 
iawii  from  the  summit  of  the  mount  of  that  name,  and  hai 
a  well  1800  iiset  deep, 
of  AiiottiM^  «  r 


Thia  burg  is  said  to  be  on  the  au* 
\  ooalk  and  mo  tho  abodoof  tiMi 
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irtt  Wshop.  WilUbrid,  wbo  i*w  tlM  builder  of  tljc  cathedral 
church  and  tlic  adjacent  dwellings  for  hw  clem.  >n  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century.  For  thU  purpose  he  cleared 
an  area  covered  with  ...iks,  whence  the  town  dcnres  its 
name  of  Eichstiidt,  or  town  of  oaks.  In  the  romantic  grounds 
called  Aumuhlwald,  near  this  place,  is  a  talikt  ot  ciit  iron, 
■et  in  a  block  of  marble,  198  feel  square,  and  kid  mto  a 
naiis  of  rock:  it  was  erected  by  the  citiiens  in  memon  ot 
Skmo*  Boauharnois.  step-son  of  Ni^H*®"'  viceroy  ot 
It^.  This  prince  was  afterwards  dute  of  Leuchtenberg, 
and  prince  of  Eichstiidt.  The  town  mano&etutM  vooUeAS. 
earthenware,  beer,  iron  ware,  &c.,  aad  has  qnaiTiM  in  the 
ne:glil>iinrlh)0<l. 

KIDKR.  [Dfnmahk] 
EIDKR-DUCK.    [FrLu;LLi\ k] 
EIGHTH  (in  music),  tlic  ocia\c  or  eighth  note  of  the 
diatonic  scale.   It  im  perfect  concord  (CoNCoai)].  and  m 
liarmony  is  accorapauied  by  the  5th  and  3rd;  but  being 
daiost  identical  with  the  base  note^  it  Oay  Cmi »  put  of 
ton  chord,  or  be  omitted  at  discretion.  _ 
ElKON  BASIttKB.  [Ciuiilm  I.  o»  EijotAND.] 
EILENBUIIG.  ;i  town  in  the  county  or  admintslcative 
•irclts  ol  Mcistbuig.  Mid  in  the  minor  circle  of  Delitich, 
which,  before  its  transfer  to  the  Pr\i»sian  crown,  formed  part 
of  the  cin-!oof  I^ipzig  m  Saxonv,  It  is  situated  on  an  island 
of  the  Mul'le,  111  :.\-  W  N.  lat',  and  12'  3r'  E.  lone-  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  dttchc*,  mid  bus  two  gates 
and  a  bridge  over  each  arm  of  the  river,  four  ivibiirbs,  an 
old  eaatle,  two  ehuichea,  an  hospital,  and  infirmary,  a  civic 
w^l,  about  C40  honees,  and  C30Q  inhabitants.   The  ma- 
nufactures consist  of  cottons,  bleacbed  wax,  starch,  vinegar, 
brandy,  woollen-yarn,  cmciblea,  be. 

EIMBKt  K  01  EINBECK,  the  chief  totm  of  Om  former 
princip-iliiv  of  C! .-ubonhagen,  which  n  now  incorporated 
with  ihv  principality      Giittingcn,  a  portion  of  the  Land- 
Tostei  or  bailiwick  ofHildeshoim  in  Hanover.  U  is  encircled 
by  twoariii^of  the  Ilm,  and  lici  in  5I''48'N.  lat,  and  'J*  Si' 
£.  long.   Tiio  walls  which  enclose  it  have  five  gate*  ;  the 
streets  are  crooked  and  ill-paved;  and  the  hou^t-s,  about 
700  in  number,  are  idd  and  originally  built  in  the  luiddlo 
ages.  The  number  of  inlmbiunts  was  4995  iu  1 8 1  -2,  and  is 
at  present  about  3130.  Ubaa  three  churches  (one  of  which, 
St.  Alexander's,  contains  the  •afcoph  iyi  of  the  princes  of 
Orubcnhagen.  and  has  a  chapter  ait^chod  to  it),  an  orphan 
asylum,  where  woollen  yams  are  »puii,  two  hospitals,  a  re- 
ftige  for  the  indigent,  a  eymnasium  or  high  scho.d,  and  six 
elementary  schools.    The  chunh  uf  the  Blo,isfd  Viry;in 
haalikewUe  a  chapter  attachc-d  to  it.   Eimbock,  besides  a 
considerablw  traffic  in  agricultural  pnxlucts,  possesses  ma- 
nufactories of  woollens,  cottons,  tobacco,  linens,  leather, 
boeft  Sec  and  there  are  large  bleaching  gtoundi  outside 
tbe  walls. 
EIRE'NE.  (Zoology.)  [MsooaA.] 
KISENACH,  a  principality  in  tbe  eeutre  of  Germany, 
formin);  the  western  pmti  iii  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisanach,  froiH  wliir  h  it  i»  disjoined  by  the  inter- 
vi-niioii  of  part  of  the  I'rvissiaii  jiro\iiicL"  of  Erfurt,  and  the 
6axe-(Joburg-Gotha  territory,    it  is  Ijounded  on  the  north 
by  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  north-east  by  the  pniuipality 
of  Gotha,  on  the  south-east  by  Saxe-Meiningen,  on  tlio 
south  and  80Ulh-we*t  by  Bavaria,  and  on  the  north-west  by 
tbe  electorata  of  Hesae-OaaseL  Tbe  detached  district  of 
Osflteim,  also  part  of  Biaenaibh»  fiaa  to  the  south  within  the 
Bavarian  confines,  and  there  are  likewise  otlMr  mill  and 
portions  of  the  Eisenach  territory  witWn  thehoun- 
dunes  of  Gotha  and  Saxe-Meiningen.    The  principality  is 
of  greater  extent  than  it  formerly  was,  since  it  now  com- 
prehpjids  the  bailiwic*  of  Lichtftiborf?,  Kaltennordheim, 
Gaiss,  Dermbarh,  Vach.  Frauensee,  Vdlkersliausen,  and 
some  minor  tracts,  which  have  b«en  acquired  by  cession  or 
exchange  from  the  territories  of  Fulda,  Henneberg,  and 
Hessc-Ua^l.   Its  area  is  about  440  square  miles,  rather 
less  than  a  third  part  of  the  grand  duchv  of  Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach ;  and  it  has  a  population  of  aoont  78,500  souk ; 
in  191 «.  the  numbers  were  03,349,  and  in  1895,  77,729. 
Tlic  greater  part  of  this  principality  belongs  to  Thuringia, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  traversed  by  the  Thiinn- 
gian  Forest  mounfnins  (T/turinger-lVaid-('>^lfi>ffe)  \  be- 
tween wliK-h  and  the  Rhcin  mountains  the  pnnripalify 
roniprehonds  a  tract  about  forty-two  mileii  in  hii^'ih, 
and  from  nine  to  Iburteen  in  widtlu   The  country  pre- 
aento  a  anooeasion  of  hills  and  mountam-heights,  un- 
intanuptod  by  any  astatuiva  lovdii  and  ihe  pail  it  aon- 


aequentlv  not  vcn-  Tnvourable  to  cultivation.  It  is  watered 
by  the  tVerra.  wiih  its  tributaric*.  liie  Nessc  and  Hrir- 
scl,  Ubter,  Fulda.  Suiz,  Suhl.  and  \  ach.  TU-  climate 
is  pure  and  heallhy,  though,  fi-uin  tlie  proxiniily  of  ilie 
Thiirin'rian  heights!  it  is  variable  and  not  so  mild  as  in 
Franconia  and  on  the  Rhine.  The  producU  coni>i!st  of 
f^rain,  which  is  not  adequate  to  the  consumption,  ltn;b«v 
p  .ta>hc'..  and  tar,  rape-seed,  flax,  hemp.  hop8»  fruit,  && 
Horn.  1  caulu  and  sheep  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  as 
wull  as  swine.  Mining  has  been  much  n.  .^IccU'd ;  c.>pj>cr, 
iron,  vitriol,  alum,  and  coaU.  in  sniall  (juautniLS  an.-  ob- 
tained; and  there  arc  quarnc-,  of  •tone  and  maiiilu.  a,  u.  !l 
as  salt-springs  near  KrcutEburg.  from  winch  alwui  itiu  ions 
of  salt  are  annually  oxtracteil.  Potters'  clay  and  fuller*' 
earth  are  found.  There  ia  more  mechanical  industry  ia 
Eisenach  than  in  Sajta^Wefmar:  ila  principal  uwuofiictoKs 
arc  linens,  woollens,  cottons,  iron  and  eoppsr  warat  £un, 
potakhi  s,  k  athor,  earthenware,  and  articles  of  wood.  Eiae* 
nach  is  divided  into  idevcn  lailimcs.  and  contains  eight 
municipal  towns,  twelve  market-towns,  or  viUa<es  uuh 
markets,  and  130  villages  and  hamlets.  The  chu  t  towns 
arc  Eisenach,  Ruhla  (3000  inhabitants,  of  whom  ItluO  are 
subjects  of  Saxe-Gotha),  Dermbach  ibOU),  treisa  (1700). 
Berka  (1000),  Gerstungen  (1300),  Kaltennordheim  (1200X 
Kreutrburg  (1700),  Cengsfeld  (2100),  Ostbeim  (2600X 
Vacha  ( I  COO),  and  Volkenhauoen  (10(H)).  Ihe  principality 
fell  to  the  grand-dnkas  of  Saxa-Wmmar  upon  the  deoeaae  of 
the  last  duha  of  8axa«Biienidi«  who  left  no  isaue^  ia  ths 
year  1741. 

EISENACH,  the  chief  town  and  scat  of  government  of 
the  pnncipaiity  of  i^isenach,  is  siiuatcd  at  the  conlluonec 
of  the  Hiirsel  and  Nessol,  \»hi<'h  unite  iinint  diaicl)  n.irili 
of  the  town,  and  tlien  flow  through  it  in  ono  chaniiui :  tlie 
village  of  Fischbach  touches  it  on  t lie  east;  aad  the  cele- 
brated Wartbunr,  a  mountain  fastness,  commands  it  on  Uie 
south.  Eisenach  lies  in  50*  58'  N.  lat.  and  1 0°  1  s'  E.  Uat^ 
It  ii  surrounded  by  walls,  has  Ave  galea,  k  well  buil^  and 
has  broad,  clean,  well-paved  streata.  It  eontnins about  1450 
liouscs,  and  has  about  'j'iOO  inhabitants;  .nn  increase  of 
about  lt>42  since  the  _\ear  IH18,  when  the  number  w.i* 
8258  independently  of  the  inihtary.  The  gratulHlucal 
palace,  or  house  of  prince*  (Fiirstenbaus),  a  structure  of  tbe 
ust  century,  is  a  large  and  handsome  edifice.  Among 
other  public  buildings  Uwre  are  five  churches ;  a  gymnasium, 
founded  in  1S33,  with  an  extensive  library ;  a  handKMne 
civic  school  whieh  omamenta  the  spacioua  market-aboe, 
and  was  erected  in  1625 ;  a  seminary  for  the  eduealran  of 
»( hooluia!,ttfr5 ;  jr  I  -'-  i  academy  for  young  men  designed 
for  the  profe»4io:i  uf  aupei  intendents  of  woods  and  foreits 
an  important  branch  of  itudy  in  those  counino-  «h<'ie 
wood  supplies  tlie  place  of  coals.  Riscnarli  ha*  also  an 
agricultural  institute  for  the  instrudioa  of  >outh  intended 
for  husbandry',  a  school  of  design,  a  ftL>e-scliool,  as  welt  as 
six  element  try  &chouls,  a  house  of  correction  and  orphan 
asylum,  two  hospitals,  an  inQrmary,  ascbool  of  induatiy  tot 
indigent  gills,  a  bible  aoeietor.  and'aoferal  philanthiopie 
ns^ociatiDns.  The  chief  manumeturaa  ate  woollens,  cottons, 
linens,  soap,  while-lead,  meerschaum  beads  of  pipen,  leather, 
and  carptti.  The  onL;inal  narno  of  the  to\Mi  was  Wcti  iha 
orYscnaclia;  it  w.i.s  the  .ibodc  of  Hilten,  who  prfcvdel 
Luther  ai  a  reformer  of  the  church,  ami  ■  i  A  n^d  irf  (  » 
first  bishop  of  Naumburg,  and  afterwards  Luitipr'ii  ba<k»m 
i^end  and  feUov-labourcr),  who  died  here  in  1563.  A 
steep  ascent  through  a  fine  park  leads  to  the  well-known 
stronghold  called  the  Wartburg.  which  u  about  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  from  Eisenaoh,  and  at  an  elevation  of  131 S  feet 
abore  tbe  level  of  the  sea.  The  original  burg  was  built  by 
Lewis  the  Jumper  in  1140,  and  was  the  residence  of  the 
landgraves  of  Thuringia  until  the  year  1406:  a  large 
portion  of  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  boginnini;  of  the  present 
century.  On  this  spot,  in  the  early  pari  of  the  thu- 
teenth  century,  the  niinnwsiiiiijcr,  or  minstrels  of  Ger- 
many, used  to  contend;  and  it  ia  still  belter  known  as 
the  place  of  refuge  or  *  PatmOB^*  a*  Luther  styled  it.  >o 
which  that  great  reformer  was  conTeyed  in  1521,  on  hit 
way  baek  from  attending  the  Diet  of  Worms:  mn  he 
found  an  aslyum  for  the  ton  succeeding  months,  which  be 
devoted  principally  to  his  translation  of  the  Scripinres. 
The  little  cliapclin  which  he  frequently  preachwl,  with  it* 
nltar-piece,  a  fine  carving  in  wood  reprebcnting  the  Kn- 
tonibment  of  Christ,  and  the  oell  which  Luther  inhabited, 
have  been  carefully  pieserved  iu  the  same  state  as  when 
ha  wad  tbon.^  In  the  ontiant  portion  oftiMWanhvigi 
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p1«>  (ho  Baronial  Hall  (Riiterftial),  ia  which  the  miostrcla 
lalti  their  poetic  contests  ;  nml  the  Armoury,  built  in  ISIO, 
which  oont&ins  reliques  of  the  paraphernalia  of  Pope  J ulius 
II..  tlie  Prlncau  Cunigunda,  and  other  personage:;.  This 
hold  IB  ttill  protMted  by  «zteiiial  work^  and  know  made 
UMofaaapriton.  In  tb»  j^iranda  betwwn  tbaWartburg 
and  tho  town  is  the  remarkable  rock  in  wbioli  the  hand  of 
nature  has  sculptured  tho  representation  uf  u  iiiutik  and 
nun. 

EISENBURG,  or    in    Hungarian   Vas  X'.Vrinegjc, 
tnA  S' lavuKKUi   ZcUzne  Meslo,  a  ldT\^v  county  in  tho 
western  part  of  HuiigArv,  bounde«l  on  ihc  north-west  by 
Ibc  Austrian  province  '  htiU>w  ihu  En;*'  (or  Lower  Austria), 
on  tfM  •outh'Weat  and  west  by  Siyria,  and  on  the  «aat  by 
th«  oountiMof  Oedcnbnrg,  Vezprim,  and  8«dad.  It  con* 
taina  an  area  of  about  20.1'  Miuare  milas,  which  ia  divided 
into  6  circles,  and  has  I  royal  free  town  (Giins  or  Kocs- 
zocg),  !  cpiscivinil  lu'.vn  (Sli'iti),  41  iinrkct  towON  fi I  J  \  il- 
laue*.    57    ina-il  ii  or  phviiugeil  fettilcnienls,  anil  ain  ut 
■'!U(,i-i/0  i.iluiliitiuiis.  TIjc  toulhern  and  wc'iuiii  iiartinf  Ki- 
icnburg  ainj  \ery  mountainous;  for  here  liut  Atpmc  chains 
whicli  iravcrsc  Styria  and  tho  duchy  of  Austria  terminate. 
Thu  northern  districts  aru  hilly ;  but  extensive  and  highly 
productive  plains  lio  on  both  sides  of  the  Kemcnct,  an  cie- 
Tatcd  plateau  OA  the  right  bank  of  the  Raab.  This  river  is 
the  urincipal  ttimun  in  tba  county,  and  floiwa  through  its 
southern  parts,  whence  it  takes  a  direction  to  the  north- 
eastern: the  three  lesser  rivt-rs,  the  Pinka,  Surok,  and 
Giins,  winch  wLiicr  ilio  ofiuii;  :iti>l  western  districts,  l  il! 
niio  llu'  R.'iiil)  oil  i\%  Ict'i  bank.    Ei^cijlun  L:.  thou?fh  it 
main  I'  lix  ^i.-,      (Ui  the  w  IimK?  u  fi-rlilc  ami  iiro(lui;ti\ l-  hii;:l  : 
and  it  liajs  been  csiitiiated  that  of  the  1,039,00(1  acres  avail- 
able for  useful  purirases,  530,700  are  aUaidy  mder  the 
plough;  4H,ooo  have  been  converted  into vinmpuds ;  and 
358,3110  aro  occupied  by  woixla  and  fhresti.   Wheat,  oMa, 
barley  and  nutiw,  pee*  and  beau»  and  flax,  are  grown  in 
abundance;  the  Y4nosb&xa tobacco  is  in  repute;  and  much 
wine  is  mudo.    There  arc  many  vii:!>  ])asturc  luiiils,  ainl  tlie 
•'Xtcnsivc  forests,  parti(:al.iily  the  Fwka*,  ntlnril  jil-'iiiy  of 
tiujbcr  and  fuel.    Larffe  herds  of  horned  l  attk'  ;iro  kept, 
alun;^  the  banks  of  the  Raab  especially;  more         arc  now 
bestow«rl  on  the  breeding  of  sheep;  poultry  is  extensively 
fed  for  the  Vienna  market ;  and  tnerc  is  much  game.  Near 
Beriialein,  a  mining  district  in  tho  north-west  of  EiscnhurK, 
lari^e  quantitiea  of  sulphur  are  dug :  auiekiilrar,  also  vitriol, 
irv  nstono,  and  copper,  are  obtained  iiere  on  a  small  scale. 
Co;tls  are         at  Miu-iadorf.    Marble  and  alum,  are  like- 
wi<«  ainonif  the  proflucts  of  this  county.    Thu  majority  of 
tht>  iuhnbitant^  are  Roman  Catholics,  of  whum  there  arc 
170,000,  and  of  Protestants  aliout  60,000.    They  arc 
as  much  distinguished  by  thoir  toli  liuiin  al  xh  their  agricul- 
tural indusliy,  and  have  a  good  trade  wuh  various  parts  of 
Austria. 

The  most  remarkable  apot  iu  Eisenhurg  ia  Stein-am- 
Angcr  (Szombathely),  the  Sabariaof  the  Romanai  an  cpis- 
cnpal  town,  hins;  between  the  Perenth  and Gftni*  in  At* 
N.  hit.,  itnil  (r.*  .17'  E.  long.,  with  about  3800  Inhabitants. 

Tlii.,  inwii,  vvh«rc  tho  slates  of  the  county  hold  their  meet- 
injji,  as  vvcil  as  its  environs,  abounds  in  remains  of  Roman 
art,  in  coluniH>.,  si'iulehral  tablets,  votive  si!iiu->,  iiiscrip- 
liona,  &c.  The  e:itliL<lral  is  a  hand«omc  mwdfrn  etlifice: 
dietovn  liaa  thivc  oilu  r  churches,  an  episcopal  residence, 
•eminary,  nnd  chaptcr-!iou*c,  three  monasteries,  a  Roman 
Catholic  gyninasium,  c<jllcge  of  philwiDphy,  county-liull, 
and  oth«rTiand»oniebuildinji^  AtTalzmannadoif  (Tarcxa), 
:i  beautifully  situated  Ti11o|^  in  the  north-weatem  part  of 
lilt- r  jiintv,  there  ar.»  «  \c,lK-nt  and  rauch-frcquented  cha- 
hSeuio  -i>iiti^;>.  Thu  dit^iiity  of  Obergespan  (or  Head- 
i;i  i;i  of  till'  r  nunty)  is  hereditary  in  the  Bathy^ni  family. 

EiSENSTAUr  (in  Hungarian  K)*-Mortony),  a  royal 
free  town  in  tho  Hun^'unan  <Munty  ol'  Oe<lc:il)urL'.  finely 
situated  in  a  noble  expanse  of  country  bounded  by  iho 
Leitha  mountain  range,  in  47'  33'  N.  lat,  and  16"  'i4'  K. 
Ions.  It  liea  about  26  miles  south-east  of  Vienna,  and 
contains  about  5400  inhabitanta.  Tbe  town  itself  is  walled 
round,  has  two  gates,  and  three  main  streets*  a  ehtuch,  and 
a  Franciscan  monastery,  in  which  is  the  aepulehral  vault  of 
the  K>tcrhfizv  t'iiuiily,  a  monastery,  and  bosnital  of  the 
BruthcrH  of  (jharity,  a  town-hall,  and  the  oftlce«  fur  tin; 
admini-stration  of  tho  Esterbi/y  domains.  The  '  Si  Lli  ss- 
gmnd,'  or  palace-domain,  m  an  extensive  suburb,  contmu- 
ing  about  2600  of  the  population,  and  comprising'  the 
'  J^idanatadt '  or  Jew's  ToiRi*  vheie  60«  of  tliat  coouauai^ 
p.C.  No»i7l. 


reside:  here  aro  Mount  Calvary,  laid  out  m  conformity 
with  tho  supposed  disposition  of  the  site  in  Palestine,  and 
enriched  iu  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  Catholics  byamirn* 
culoue  efflgy  of  the  Virgin ;  und  the  palace  called  Kts- 
Martony,  »  adendid  quadrangufaHr  atrueturo,  erected  in 
1  voi  by  Prtnoe  Esterh&ay,  to  vrhoae  family  tbe  whole  suburb 
belonj:t8.  Tlio  park  is  larije,  rises  in  fctran-^  i.)\\.ti(ls  tho 
Leitha  hills,  and  is  embellished  with  temi-les.  a  eai  nl  and 
cascades,  an  avenue  of  roso-trces,  -iiij  |  aees  in  letij^Mli,  .;n 
orangery  of  4oo  trtxi,  nine  larjce  constnatorn  -,  couiitiunig 
nearlv  7(J,o()0  plantJt,  water-works  imiKllid  liy  steam,  kr. 
ELstin«tadt  pos8e:>scs  a  head-school,  a  Ptotiiatant  publie 
ftchool,  a  town-hospital,  and  an  institute  fbr  Ibreat  eoonomy. 
Much  wine  is  brought  hero  for  sale. 

EISLEBEN.  formerly  the  rapital  of  the  earldom  of 
Mannsfeld,  the  chief  towu  of  the  Mannsficld  circle  of  the 
Lake,  in  tho  nduiinistrativc  circle  or  county  of  Mcrscburir, 
in  I'rr.^si.nn  Saxony.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  tlio 
banks  nf  ihe  Rose,'  iu  51"  33'  N.  lat .  and  11°  M'  E.  lung., 
and  in  tin-  \iciniiy  <  (  i\so  lake-,  l  iie  town  has  t«o  Mib- 
divisions;  the  Old  Town,  i»  j.ujround»'(l  by  walls 

and  ditches,  and  has  .sevca  gates,  and  the  New  Town  j 
besides  these  it  has  five  suburbs.  Eislcben  coiitatnc  alto- 
gcther  fuur  churches,  a  Protestant  gymnasium*  SOVetnl  clo- 
meniary  seboola*  two  faocpitala,  and  has  about  7A00  inha- 
bitants: between  the  yoara  1817  and  1831  the  nurol>er 
increased  from  6330  to  7'J30.  The  chief  manufactures  ore 
potashes  and  tobacco;  and  there  aro  copper  and  silver 
mines  in  the  in  i ,'!iln>;irli' ukI,  with  two  smeltiii^'  \vurl,s  Thu 
town  Ims  a  brisk  inland  trade.  Luther  wns  Ijorii  litre  on 
the  loth  of  November,  Nts.},  und  dud  here  on  the  I. '5th  of 
February,  1646  ;  but  neither  his  parents  nor  himself  had  n 
permanent  residence  in  Eislcben.  The  object  of  greatest 
attraction  in  it  was  tho  bouse  in  which  be  was  born.  AOcr 
escaping  several  extensive  conlUj^tioiiB,  it  was  at  last  de- 
stroyed by  Are  in  June,  1689  s  and  nothing  was  savctl  but 
a  wooden  table  on  whidi  Ltitber**  Twrtrait  was  carved,  an 
old engr?i\ ing  \\lr>h  al-vi  reprc'.^onlci!  him.  ami  a  w iii:lo\v, 
on  the  glass  of  which  lie  nud  Mulanehliiuii  w  ere  ] ionr'.ravcd 
in  the  oM  st\le.  On  ihe  site  of  this  house  a  ni  III!  solid 
building  ot  stoiio  »ns  suoii  afterwards  erected,  and  on  tho 
.Tlvt  oi  October,  1C'J3,  it  was  solemnly  consccrateil  to  the 
purposes  of  a  poor-hoiU3e  and  free-school.  This  is  llio  struc- 
ture which  is  at  present  abown  to  visitors  asLntbet's  hou«e. 
A  stone  bust  of  the  reformer  stands  over  the  enOniice»  wiih 
tbe  wdtknowB  saving  iiucribed  beneath  it; 


Dram  mK*lit  al«BMia«lir. 


And  H  AM  n«ter  |>m« 


The  old  portraits  of  Luilmr  anil  Melan<  liihi'ii  oii  ^lasa 
have  bi'cn  nitr  diiced  into  one  of  tho  window^.  Over  the 
door  of  one  of  the  rooms  is  Ihe  portrait  of  Luther  in  wood, 
and  beneath  it  a  tbe  diaticb» 


iteilti  mia  fmpm  flodonm  yatik  at  knjnt ; 
VoK  mm  vm  •eriiiUt  all  nkl  Cbrittu*  nuu 
AMWffM*  m.a  mt.  mmm  MiJ«iww*sto. 

This  inseriplmn  nftfs  to  the  verse,  'Pestis  eram  vivens; 
moriens  ero  mors  tua,  Pajia !'  which  Luther 's  said  to  lm\« 
written  at  Altenbur^;  in  the  year  l  i  in.  aihl  was  fond  of 
quoting.  Several  ariirles  aru  cxhibiled,  ^ueh  .is  what  is 
ral!c<l  Luther's  tnlile,  w  liich  in  fact  never  weic  hisi  At 
St.  Andrew's,  I  lie  principal  church  in  the  town,  the  little 
pulpit  in  which  Luther  preached  is  still  preserved.  Ser- 
mons to  his  memory  arc  resfularly  delivered  from  thispul- 

Sit  on  the  days  of  his  birth  and  decease,  and  on  the  Unit 
ay  of  nulilio  calechiaing.  There  are  busts  of  Luther  ar.d 
Melanohlhon  in  tho  same  church.  Ontheday  of  ihc  ji:bih^< 
of  the  Reformation  in  1^*17,  several  additions  wcia  m  L  to 
Luther's  house,  at  the  cx|'.ense  of  the  present  king  of 
Prussia,  who  lK-siowe<l  a  sutlicieut  ci  d  nv  inonl  to  prcjirvo 
it  ui;i"vinsl  future  decay,  and  iieipuluate  Us  benevolent  ob- 
ject. 

EISTEDDFOD,  from  ,  m/,  ,f,/  (o  sit';  a  meeting  or  us- 
sciubly.  This  tenn  was  nu  re  e-jucialiy  used  us  the  name 
for  the  session  of  ihu  barths  and  minstrels  which  was  held 
in  Wales  for  many  centuries.  [Hahd.] 

EJECTMENT  is  the  name  of  an  action  at  law  of  a  na- 
ture partly  real  and  partly  personal,  and  thercf  .rc  culh-d  a 
inixeil  ai'liiin,  l>y  which  a|:u)\  et. tilled  to  ili.  immediate 
posvciision  of  lands  or  other  corporeal  heredit.tmcntit  may 
recover  tbatpoaeessieu  ftom  the-party  wrongfldly  withhold- 
ing it. 

Since  the  disuse  of  real  actions,  and  under  the  pro\is:nns 
of  the  Std  and  4th  WiU.  1V.»  c  27,  for  the  abolition  of  teal 
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and  some  mixcKl  actions,  it  ha*  bi  roTn  *  iIir  only  legnl  mod.'  ] 
©f  lr)'inL,'  tlu'  title  to  Imds  ami  tciK'nu-iiis.  1 
Hie  remedy  by  ejectment  is  foumleil  ulmnsl  entirely  upon  ' 
a  iVflCession  of  legal  fietiuns,and  it  i»  ihcret'orc  lu-cesiiary  to  ' 
a  abort  account  of  its  hiatury  and  Uw  proceedings 
mnder  it. 

OngioiUj  tlusaetion  «m  brought  by  any  person  bAving 
•  Imm  for  yean  of  landt,  &c.,  to  repair  an  injury  dmM  hint 

by  dispusso-sioii ;  but  firadually  it  hocarae  the  means  of  in- 
direciiy  brink^ing  in  question  thu  ti'ilo  to  the  latids,  v/hicli 
was  thus  (  )li.itfr:iUy  tried  the  buppused  lri.'spa.si.  For 
this  puqme  it  was  nec^^aary  that  the  claininDi  shouhl 
enter  upon  the  lands  in  order  to  empower  hitn  to  con- 
stitute a  leasee  for  ye.irs  who  would  be  c  apable  of  receiving 
th«  injury  wf  di8po&>t->sui;i.  A  loaso  for  a  term  of  years  ■>> 
thcrenm  ttfttad  in  the  decluration  (for  tbero  is  no  otbor 
proress  Ni  thii  aetioii)  to  havo  been  mede  by  the  party 
claiiniDg  title  to  the  plaintiff,  who  is  genaraUy  •  floliliowi 
pen^un.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  lessee,  in  eonsequenoe  of 
the  deiniiie  to  him,  eiitin  >1  into  the  premises,  and  that  the 
defcinlanl,  who  is  :u>.  i  i  firtitioua  person,  and  called  the 
casual  ejt  ct'ir,  (.■u\cTL"\  llien'i.poii  nnd  nu>ted  the pl*iniifl| 
for  u'liH-h  ouster  tiiu  pUititiU  bniigs  hts  iu  tmn. 

Under  the  declaration  is  a  notice  in  ttnn^  ])r(ifuftsing  to 
be  written  by  the  casual  ejector  to  tho  tenant  in  i)osse««ion 
of  the  preiniiies,  advising  him  to  appear  in  court  at  a  certain 
time  and  defend  hia  title;  otherwise  be,  the  casual  ^eetor, 
trill  suffer  judgment  to  bs  bud  against  him,  by  wbiob  meant 
the  aetiial  tonani  would  inevitably  bo  turned  out  of 


sion. 

'J'iiL'  ilcckiraiioii,  m  well  a-i  the  notice,  is  then  servocl 
upon  the  teiitiiii  in  [lo-M-siiDn  of  the  premises,  who  lia^ 
thus  an  Ojijioriunii)  ot  (Iclu'iuljiif;  liis  title,  if  lie  onul*  to 
do  so  within  a  limited  tiioc.  he  ts  su|tp>ii,ud  to  iiave  no  right; 
and  upon  judgment  being  obtained  against  the  casual  ejec- 
tor, tlie  real  occupier  is  turned  out  of  possession  by  tho 
aberiff. 

If  tbe  townt  nply  to  bo  made  a  d«fondant>bo  la  allowed 
upon  condition  (bat  be  enten  into  a  rule  of  oourt  to  confess 

at  the  tri^il  of  the  cause  four  of  five  requisites  fur  tho 
maintci^iiiiee  of  the  plaintiff's  action— the  lease  of  the 
k's^i  r,  liiu  ciilrynf  the  plaintiff,  the  ouster  by  the  tenant 
hiiuseh,  and  lite  possession  by  the  tenant  These  requi- 
sites (except  in  certain  cases,  as  of  vacant  posses.sMii,  i>;r.) 
are  wholly  fictitious ;  and  if  tho  plaintiff  should  put  tiie 
defendaiii  to  the  proof  of  them,  ho  would  of  course  be  non- 
suited at  tbe  trial ;  but  tho  stipulated  confession  of  lease, 
entry,  and  omtor  bcbg  made,  too  cue  then  teats  upon  tho 
merits  of  the  title  only.  The  eMM  soes  to  trial  under 
the  name  of  the  fictitious  lessee  on  tbe  aemfw  of  tbe  loMor, 
wli.i  is  ilie  |ifiNi,n  ctaiining title  against  tho  defendant. 

■Jli,'  lessiM-  IS  liouml  to  make  out  on  tho  trail  lus  title  to 
tho  i)ieimse->:  nnd  if  lie  do  so  in  a  s;ilis.f;ieiory  nitinncr, 
judgment  IS  tiiveu  f>ir  the  nominal  pLiintift',  and  a  writ  of 
jKisjession  got  ;*  to  the  sheriff  to  deliver  up  the  ]Hts.sessi(in 
to  hiin,  under  which  pro<>efi!«  it  is  m  fact  dehvered  to  his 
Icsi^T.  the  real  claimant.  If  it  appears  that  the  person 
claiming  title  to  the  lands  has  no  xignt  of  entry,  that  in,  no 
right  to  tbe  immediate  pomonrion,  be  cannot  mahitain  tbit 
action. 

A  mortgagee  may  maintain  an  action  of  ejectment  ogaiiut 
the  inoriK^K'"'  t?^'"  possession  of  the  mortgaged  prc- 
niiscs  wiUiout  ^ivtuir  uny  notice,  unless  tho  mortgagor  is 
protected  by  the  covenant  fur  quiet  enjoyment  until  de- 
feult.  He  may  also  eject  the  lessee,  to  uhum  the  mort- 
gagor baa  made  a  lease  subsequent  to  the  mortgage,  with- 
out giving  him  notice  to  quit.  Where  the  right  of  the 
tenant  to  retain  the  possession  has  coased  by  ettluxion  of 
time^  by  a  legal  notice  to  qui^erby  tlic  cnmrai^sion  of  nn 
act  of  forfeiture,  a  landlord  may  bring  an  ejectment  :i^ainst 
Iiis  tenant;  and  various  other  persons  who  have  a  ri^;ht  of 
entry  in  law  upon  the  premi.ses  may  take  advaiitiiL^e  of  llie 
same  remedy. 

The  lime  within  \^liich  an  action  of  cjoctiHcnt  may  now 
be  brought  is  rei,'uhited  by  the  3  and  4  Wrn.  IV.  cap.  27, 
which  enacts  tiiat  no  ^  er»>on  &haU  bnnt:  an  action  to  recover 
any  land  or  rent  (the  luea^iing  of  whicn  terms  is  explained 
by  tbe  first  section  of  the  act)  but  within  twenty  yean 
next  alter  bis  riebt  to  brin^  such  action,  or  tbat  of  tbe 
penon  through  wboro  be  clainu,  shall  ban  lint  accrued. 
Tbe  third  section  fixes  tbe  time  at  wbicb  tbe  right  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  first  accrued.  (Runriingt  jit  On  ^jise'- 
eMRi;  Adams  On  Jytctmtnt;  Blackstono  s  Com.) 


EKAT.\RTNni  RG  or  YEKATARINBURG  (Cathe 
riiiv"^  InHuug:;  !.  ilie  ehief  town  of  a  circle  iii  the  govern 
inent  of  i'erm  (Permifti,  in  the  western  part  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  was  founded  bv  Peter  the  Great,  in  the  year  \713, 
who  gave  it  tho  name  which  it  bears  in  liotiourof  his  consort. 
It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  K  eth  or  Iset,  the  western 
quarter  of  tbe  town  being  built  along  tbe  slope  of  a  ||;!«nilo 
acclivity  of  tbe  Ural  mountains.   It  is  at  an  elevation  «f 
about  hCtO  feet  atrave  the  level  of  tbe  sea:  in  Sf'"  5(t'  N.  lat . 
and  60"  41'  E.  long.    It  is  fortified  and  regularly  coa 
structefl:  tbe  streets  are  long  and  straight,  but  they  are 
unpaved.  and  have  i>lunks  laid  on  ent  h  side  of  them  by 
way  of  a  foot-iiaveineiir.    The  j^n  aier  i  art  of  the  hou**?!* 
are  of  wood,  but  there  are  many  liandsouiu  sioue  buildings  ; 
ttio  chief  of  ihcin  toriii  three  sides  of  a  square,  tbe  fo  .ilh 
side  of  wbicb  is  the  riirht  bank  of  the  Iceih:  this  lange  ot 
buildings  is  composed  of  the  Mining  L>e;iar.n)ent  (lor 
Ekataruiburg  is  tbe  seat  of  admin istiation  for  the  L'lal 
mines),  a  museum  of  mineralogy,  a  public  library-,  an  ex- 
cellent chemical  l.ilutraiory,  iui  imperial  mint,  \wuks  for 
cleansiiij?  and  amalaain.iting  tudaU,  as  wcil  lu  for  riitiiiii{ 
and   polish. n;:;   i>reriou.s   slunei,    u  sclioul   for  educa  ing 
ininers,  a  lio*piittl.  slorciiouse*,  a  guardhou»e,  &c.  A 
haii'lsomo  brid.;e  unites  both  quarters  uf  the  town,  and  on 
the  acclivity  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  river  is  a  long  ran^e  of 
wooden  tenements  where  the  work -people  reside,  \^itli  the 
Stone  residences  of  tbe  publie  oSicas  between  them  and  tho 
bridf^.  Tbe  raerebants  and  denleis*  houses  in  tbe  town 
arc  also  of  stone,  and  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  city  in 
Europe.    Besides  five  churches,  there  are  a  Greek  monas- 
tery, a  ])i.bhi'  school  for  ]'upil-.,  a  Gfiiirili  >-eliii.il,  rt 
lar^u  iKizaar.  a  magazine  I'ur  gram,  a  house  ul  coru'cUoii, 
and  several  d.stni-i  and  elementary  schools.    At  tbe  iiorlli- 
wcHtern  end  of  Ekatarinburg  are  remains  of  the  fortifica- 
tions where  the  garrison  is  quartcied.    The  number  of 
lii'uses  is  upwards  uf  1200,  and  of  inhabitants  about  I  t.tiuu. 
Hy  tho  official  return  of  tite  year  I83U  the}  amounted  tu 
10,695.   Tbe  population  conaists  of  a  moiky  assemblage  of 
Asiatics  and  Europeans,  the  latter  principaHy  Russians  and 
■  Cerman-.  anioni;  whom  are  nunilHrsof  persons  exiled  for 
;  public  4j fie nies.    Tliere  is  a  publ.r  iiall  for  drugs  and  c he 
I  micals,  and  a  botanic  paiden  aitai  hed  to  tin-  liosj  iiut.  Tb«» 
i  prt'jitcr  part  of  the  inJiabitants  depend  vii  on  the  Ural  mining 
(.  iiici  riis  fjr  their  suh-istenco  ;  and  as  Ekatarinburg  lies  on 
tile  high  mad  from  Rus!.ia  into  Siberia,  it  is  a  place  of 
transit  and  of  brisk  trade.   In  tbe  neigbbonrbood  lie  tho 
gold  mines  of  Bcresoff  and  tbe  iron  mines  of  Niviatuk, 
which  extend  over  a  snifiwe  of  nearly  forty  square  miles ; 
thero  is  also  a  chalybeate  well,  which  is  niucb  used  by  in- 
valids. A  wood  of  pines  encircles  tho  north-western  exlre- 
mitvof  the  fow  n,  and  about  half  a  mile  lieyond  lies  lake  l  .-e-t. 

KKATAKlNO.SLAr,  one  of  the  tlm-e  souihern  jii-'*- 
vmcc'}  of  Russia  in  Kurope.  which  since  IS'J'J  ha\e  consti- 
tuted the  government  of  Mew  Russia.    It  is  bounded  on 
tho  north  by  the  provinces  of  Pulsava.  the  Slobodsk-Uk- 
roine,  and  Vomnesh;  on  the  east  by  the  territory  of  tltw 
DoMAMtacks;  on  the  5uuth  by  the  seaof  Alofi  and  the 
government  of  Tauria ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  MieniDiakt 
of  Cbenon.  There  is  an  iaolated  diMriet  of  Ott  iiRrniiee, 
of  \\hieh  Tazanrofj  is  the  chief  town,  lying  at  the  north- 
western e.vtreuuty  of  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  separated  from 
the  rcniainder  of  Kkaianiioslaf  by  the  territory  of  the  l>*  .n 
Cosiiacks.    The  area  of  this  province  is  estimated  by  Mjiue 
at  23,"tH1  square  miles ;   but  aceordinr;  to  Arseniof,  at 
28,98U.    Upwards  of  two  iliurds  of  this  area  are  an  open 
steppe,  destitute  of  wood,  and  adapted  to  pasturage  only  ■ 
this  IS  'peculiarly  tbe  case  witb  that  large  tract  wJuclk  ie 
situated  eaat  ef  the  Dnieper.  Tbe  districts  west  of  that 
river  are  much  mora  fertfle»  and  are  skirted  by  a  nnge  of 
hills  which  run  northwards  from  A1exandn»6lt  along  the 
Dnieper.    Hero  it  is  principally  that  the  arable  lands  of 
Ekatarinoslaf,  occupying;  al-oul  one  fourth  of  the  tvoil,  are 
situated.    The  whole  extent  of  the  woods  and  forests  does 
not  exceed   'i56,oU0  acre*.     Thu   i-rincijial   river  i&  the 
Dnieper,  which  enters  the  province  at  iti  north  western 
extremity,  and,  winding  through  the  w«9ilem  parts  of  it, 
quits  it  below  Alexandrofsk.     The  immense  blocks  ii/ 
oranite  which  obstruct  the  ooutae  of  the  river  at  and  b«lo« 
Kidak,  give  rise  to  thirteen  bcauttftil  fldls,  ben  C3slle<j 
'paroghi;'  nnd  below  them  tbe  river  is  divided  by  is'la.lld^ 
into  several  channels.   The  Don  skirts  Ekatarinoslaf  ouU 
at  lis  mouth:  but  its  tributary,  the  Donecz,  waters  it  par', 
tially  tu  the  east.  The  other  streams  in  this  p(o\iaoe^ 
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M  Hbe  Santan,  KaliDiui»  Bm^  sm  bo  grat  teportance. 
There  ore  several  lakes,  the  vMer  of  wmeh  Is  oft«n  touch 

iinpre  Tiatc  d  with  salt:  swnrap>  are  nf  ficqur'nt  n<'carrenoe. 
The  iluuulo  14  raild,  nmi  im>i  oxjioierl  t<i  much  variation, 
and  the  winter  h  of  fli  rt  duruli  1:1.    The  quantity  of  grain 
produred  is  scarcvly  aflcquititi  to  the  conaumption ;  in  some 
years  it  is  so  scanty  that  the  supply  is  drawn  from  foreign 
part*.    Hemp  and  flax,  peas,  beans,  lentils,  vegetables, 
and  fruit,  Mirtieularly  melons,  are  cultivated.   The  grape 
ripens,  am  nme  wine  ia  made,  but  tlie  fruita  of  the  mul- 
berry  and  mlnnt  do  not  attain  to  maturity.    Hie  ib- 
rcsts  do  not  furnish  sufficient  timber  or  fuel;  and  straw, 
rushes,  and  even  dung,  are  substituted  for  the  latter. 
The  fhic-r  kiivls  i>i'  tn  i's  in  the  forests  west  of  ihe  Duirpi-r 
are  tlit-  (lak.  liruk-n,  and  poplar.    In  ••(in-cqinncc  of  the 
icarrily  ijf  limber,  the  houses  are  built  of  clay,  jmuI  luofL-d 
with  rushes.  Caltlo-brecding  is  carried  on  u|>ou  an  extended 
aaate.  for  the  steppes  are  one  vast  expanse  of  pasture- 
ground.   The  stock  of  horsea,  homed  cattle,  goats,  and 
swine  is  immense ;  and  namerous  flaeki  of  sheep  are  also 
kept,  the  breed  of  whidi  has  bean  so  muda  aaaeiiorated 
that  336,S35  pure  Iferinoe  alone  were  in  stoek  in  the  year 
1S32    all  thesf  animals  are  left  to  graze  in  the  open  ficliis 
thruu(;hout  nearly  liio  whole  tweho  uiuiiths.    There  were, 
ill  183.J,  bctwci-n' 1)80  and  1500  establishments  for  breed- 
in'^  oxen  and  cows,  and  233  fi»r  rwirinj?  horse*.  C^heei^e 
and  butter  are  made  of  sh* 'p[>  s  milk.    In  ihi-  samf  year 
£ka(arinoslaf  possessed  BG.iuo  hives,  from  which  niuch 
honey  and  wax  vere  obtained.  Tlie  culture  of  the  silk- 
vorm  ia  a  fitvoarila  punuit  vith  tlie  Greeiu  at  Mariopol 
and  the  Anaoobna  at  NaUtahevan,  and  this  braneh  of 
industry  is  rapidly  on  the  inereaae.    The  cbaiie  furms  a 
means  of  livehhood,  as  wild  animals  and  game  arc  plenti- 
ful: uiuier  tins  head  we  may  enumerate  the  jerti'm.  wr.lf, 
f«x,  buir.ilo,  antelope  poat  (s.iiiga),  wild  cat,  tiyer  niartin, 
niu?k  nil,  [seiican,  wild  duck,  and  pajrtridge.    The  lUheries 
on  tiic  i>nieper,  Don,  Kalmiua,  and  Sea  of  Azof  are  very 
productive,  and  are  estimated  to  bring  in  upwanls  of 
20,oou/.  per  annum.   Among  the  mineral  produola  of  the 

{irovinfc,  which  are  few  and  not  of  much  iuportaneet  ate 
ake  salt,  of  wliioh  little  advantajEe  ia  taken  on  arcount  of 
the  aeareity  of  ftael,  granite,  ebuk  in  large  (junntiiy,  clay, 
nnd  bog  iron.    Tin*  tjnrnet  is  oopabiontilly  met  with. 

The  po]>ulatii)n  is  a  mixed  r;ico,  prim  ipally  of  colonists 
vvlio  ha",c  j^Tadually  tranifortned  a  \\  ilderncis  into  u  habi- 
tublu  and  pruiluctive  rcgwa  dunnLr  iho  1^1  eighty  or  ninrty 
years;  ihev  are  composed  of  Great  and  Little  Russian-i, 
Cvosiiack-s,  Remans  (who  migrated  hither  between  the  years 
J  7U  and  1 760.  by  thousands  at  a  lime,)  Walaluh  Ift^&rs, 
Albanians,  Grw'ka,  Annaaians,  Tarlais.  Geffmans.  and 
Europeans  in  eenaral.  Of  Gieeka  and  Anueniaiu^  the 
numbera  am  awnit  30,000  of  aaeb;  the  Gemana  amount 
to  about  1 0.000.  The  inhabitatita  aM  elasaed  as  foBowa  in 
thw  returns  for  the  year  1830:— ■ 

Hereditary  noblea      *                •  8Mft 

Superior  olficeia  and  servania  of  the  erowtt  3303 

Clergy  (including  six  monks)           .  44S7 

Soldiers  on  furlough  and  their  families  3490 

-Merciiaiiti  and  dealers,  mechanics,  &c.  9355 
free  peasantry  nntl  others  attached  to) 
tile  eruwn  lands 


'I  285,775 


Pca2>aniry  belonging  to  crown  donations  19oC 
Peasanuy  and  oUwn,  the  pnperty  ofl  684 
indiviatMls  .        •  ' 


Total  .  .  546,015 
Ar&enief  considers  this  return  as  much  beluw  the  real 
nwnibor.and  estimates  the  population  at  6 10,000  for  the  year 
in  question ;  but  Schubert,  m  his  recent  statistics  of  the 
Ru»»ian  empire,  states  it  to  have  been  826,100  even  so 
fhr  back  as  the  year  1829.  Uorscholmann,  in  hia  new 
edition  of  Proibsaor  Stein^  *  Geography  and  Statiaties,* 
states  it  io  be  860,000.  The  numben  ^ren  fay  the  two  last 
writers  sppetAT  to  justify  HasHel's  estimate  fbr  1820,  of 
76  1 ,100.  All  but  the  Cossack  part  of  the  population,  which 
is  stjHii-nomndic,  have  fixed  abodes.  We  have  no  ulJicial 
accoui.t  ,)f  their  increase  or  decrease,  excepting  for  the  year 
is:?-.',  when  the  birth*  amounted  to  40,21s,  and  tbtsdcuih* 
to  :i7,(i;j3,  showing  an  increase  of  1.3,165  in  that  veur 
CSchnitilffT)  The  religion  of  the  mtgority  isRusso-Creek :  the 

r wince  eontaina  690  parishes,  and  the  eeetoaiaatieal  head 
tho  anhbidiap  ef  J^«tariiuiaU&  Chamii,  and  Tawia. 


The  30,000  original  Greeks  have  a  bishop  of  their  t 
Feodosia  ;  anuthe  Armenians  are  under  the  bish(>i>  oi  Nu- 
kitshevan.    There  are  a  few  Mohammedans  and  .Tews. 

Ekalarinnslaf  is  divided  into  the  seven  circles  of  Ekata- 
riiin«l;if,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dnieper ;  Verchne-Dnia- 
profik,  north  of  Kkatoruioslaf,  also  on  the  west  side  of 
tho  Dnieper;  Novo  Moskofsk,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Dnieper ;  Alexandrofsk,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dnieper* 
which  separates  it  from  Ekatarinortafj  Paulograd,  north- 
eaat  of  Bkatarinoalaf ;  fiakmut,  eaat  of  Skatarinoslaf; 
and  Slarenosoftk.  the  norA.eestemmost  eirele  of  the 
province,  independently  of  tho  i.Milate<l  district  R  istof, 
on  the  Sea  of  Azof  The  iniix-iiHil  towns  are  Kkaiati- 
iiuslaf;  .Mexandrtifsk,  on  ilie  left  hank  of  the  Diueper 
(ahout  4UU0  inhabttnnia  1 ;  ><ovo-Mo«koii>k.  on  the  baman 
(  iiioo);  PauWrad,  on  (he  VoUsha.  cast  of  Kkatanntalaf 
(yoO);  Verkn^biaprofsk.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper, 
(about  250  housen) :  Bakmut,  on  the  Bakmuta,  (about 
4500  inhabitants) ;  Slavenoser&k.  on  a  thbutanr  of  the 
Doneca ;  and  Tagamog,  on  the  Sea  ef  Aiof  (about 
1 4.000).  Besides  tneaa  towns,  which  are  the  capitals  of  the 
seven  circles,  there  are  several  others,  the  moat  important 
of  wliii  li  are  Azof,  on  the  !^ea  of  that  name;  Man  ipol.  at 
1I1C  elilux  (if  ilif!  Kalmius  into  the  S«a  of  Azof,  wiili  skbuut 
:i mo  uiliaiii'anis  .  N.i kiishe\ an.  on  the  Don  (about  9200)  ; 
aiui  .St.  Umttrm  llu^^tutaka)  e,  a  f'ortrei»8  at  the  contiuence  of 
the  Tcmernik  and  Don  («1)  nl  '2500). 

The  mnnufacturo!*  of  Bkatarinoslaf,  althoii'»h  gradually 
extending,  arc  not  yet  of  much  importance  ;  tn  fact,  there 
ia  atill  need  fbr  a  much  greater  number  of  hands  ftr  the 
cttltivatien  of  the  ooiL  The  returns  of  1830  show  that  in 
the  30  hrgn  mannftetaring  establishments  ihero  were  not 
more  than  648  hands  employed;  thcs«  CMlablishmenti^  con- 
sisted of  3  mantinii  to[ie>  of  wdlleii  cloih-,  t;  <,{  tallow  and 
7  of  candles,  10  tanneries,  1  hell  f  nuidry,  -2  hieweniis.  &c. 
There  were  at  that  lime  noi  If^s  ilum  22.')  brandy  distil- 
leries. The  district  of  iloslol  iiowevcr  is  not  comprised  iu 
this  enumeration ;  and  here  there  were  4'J  manufuciories 
in  tlio  year  1032.  The  principal  articles  exported  are  Ikb, 
talliiNN,  and  other  animal  products. 

The  revenue  collected  by  the  crown  in  1830  amounted  to 
7,439,704  paper  ruUes,  or  about  340,000/^  ateiUng.  About 
fifteen  yearn  beibre  it  waa  not  i&oiva  than  1,340,000  rublei^ 
or  about  70,380/. 

The  provin-je  of  Ekalarinoslaf  was  first  eoiisliiuit'rl  bv 
the  empress  Catherine  111  the  year  17e4,  and  was  coiiiposcil 
of  tho  districts  l>in[;  next  the  southern  banks  of  the 
Dnieper,  which  were  bt!for«Jthis  held  by  IheCossack.s,  of  <ie- 
veral  large  districts  wrested  from  the  Turks,  and  of  Crimean 
Tartary  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof.  In  1797 
tho  emperor  Faul  augmented  it  by  the  addition  of  ethw 
landa  between  the  Bog  and  Dniester^  which  had  been  ceded 
by  Ttirkey,  and  the  peninsula  of  IVraria;  and  he  desif- 
natcil  tho  whole  of  this  extensive  country  New  Ui.s^ri.  In 
the  year  1822,  however,  tho  emperor  Alexander,  bk-.  tHiti 
and  successor,  reorganised  these  jiussossions,  and  foniiimf 
them  into  the  governor-general  ship  of  New  Russia,  divided 
it  into  the  three  provinces  of  KkatorilMiala^  ChaCBOQ,  Of 
Nikotaietr,  and  Simferopol,  or  Tuuna. 

BKATARINOSLAF.  tho  capiul  of  the  province,  lO 
situated  on  the  rkbt  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  at  t)>o  jimo< 
tion  of  the  Kaidak  with  that  liver,  in  43"  27'  N.  let.,  and 
Si'  %'  £.  Vmg.  The  flnt  atone  w«*  hid  lif  the  empresa 
Cadierine  tl.  in  178?.  Hie  town  is  close  to  the  foot  of  a 
Ttiountain,  and  is  built  according  to  an  extended  an  1  rc-ulur 
plan  adnpto !  for  a  much  greater  number  of  inhalniains 
tlinn  tho  1 '2,000  which  it  at  prei-eiU  conlains.  In  1^  i.;  ih,y 
amounted  to  1I,G4S.  The  t.lreet»  are  broad,  and  laid  out 
in  straight  liue)>,  but  in  an  unfinished  »tatc.  There  are 
three  churc1u«,  a  gymnasium,  and  an  ccclosiaslical  semi- 
nary, an  im;  erial  raanuftcture  of  woollens,  and  several 
hospitals.  Silk  stockings  are  made,  and  some  retail  trade 
is  carried  on.  The  houses  aro  about  900  in  uumbor.  The 
navigation  ef  the  Dnieper  terminates  at  Ekatarinoda(  in 
conscquenee  of  the  '  jieroghi,'  or  falls,  whieh  obstruct  ita 
navigation  at  Kaidak  just  below  it.  Prince  Potomkin  haa 
some  ;;arden>  and  grounds  in  the  vicinity. 

KL/1£.\GNA'CE1(B,  a  small  nntural  order  of  Apela!  lus 
Exogcns.  consisting  of  trees  or  shruh-,  whose  leases  Mtt 
either  opposite  or  alternate, destitute  of  stiiiuU  s,  and  .-ilways 
protected  more  or  less  by  scurfy  scales,  «iiicli  Uiiually  givu 
the  plants  a  leprous  aspect.  The  genera  of  this  order  have 
a  tubulM  4'lobed  calyx,  the  inside  of  which  ia  lined  with  a 
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fleshy  disk,  that  sometimos  almost  closes  up  (lie  tube ;  there 
BM  three,  four,  or  eight  Mamcns,  and  n  superior  ovary,  con- 
taining a  single  erect  ovule,  'llic  fruit  is  soft,  succulvnt, 
anJ  would  be  eatable  if  it  were  not  for  its  dryness  and  in- 
sipidit).  In  a  few  coses,  when  it  i^  nioro  than  usually 
juiry  and  acidulal«d,  it  is  actually  con^idtTed  an  excellent 
it  uit.  Elii-a<^nus  hurten^is  aitd  OriciitaliA  bear  a  brown  fruit, 
about  tlit>  hi/i-  of  an  olive,  which  is  brought  to  market  in  I'er- 
aia  under  the  name  of  Zmzovd:  in  quality  it  is  like  a 
jujube.  llie  red  drupe-*  of  Klceagnus  conferta,  the  liirt;o 
olive-sha|X!d  oiu-s  <>f  E.  arboreu,  and  the  pale  orau'^o-c  'liiuro<l 
unes  of  K.  trillora,  are  in  like  manner  eaten  in  India;  an- 
other occurs  among  llie  drawiiiL'^  of  Chinese  fruits.  It  is 
not  a  little  curious,  nearly  as  Klteagnaceir  are  related  to 
Thymlciiaceo}.  that  they  do  not  seem  to  ])arlicipate  in  any 
degree  in  tlie  aridity  of  that  deleterious  order.  The  only 
species  found  wild  in  Great  Britain  is  the  Hippophac  rliam- 
noides,  a  spiny  shrub,  with  dioncious  flowers,  sKiall  round 
oniiij^uM-olourod  acid  berries,  and  narrow  leaves,  like  those 
of  rosemary,  found  growing  on  cliirs  near  the  sea;  its  fruit, 
when  the  acidity  is  sulTicienlly  covered  by  sugar,  bc-omos  a 
lather  pleasant  preserve.  Elxagnus  anj^stifolia,  called  in 
the  gardens  the  Olivier  de  Boheme,  a  native  of  the  eastern 
parts  of  Europe,  is  one  of  the  most  fragrant  of  all  plants ; 
its  dull  yellow  flowers,  hardly  remarked  among  the  leaves, 
mi  the  utmospherc  with  a  delicious  perfume,  the  source  of 
which  is  not  readily  discovertd  by  the  passer  by. 


Elm^iu  •■ctutlfstia. 

V,  i>  iprlion  of  th*  tahp  oflh*  r»Ivx,  tli««ldi;  thr  irthy  dliV  nimoit  eloalnc 
up  Ihr  till*,  ilif  car|i«l,  Willi  ii«  >t}l«  uimI  .tijrnin,  andlli<-  rrrrt  •ulilar;-  oTulo; 
S,  •  ripe  fciul:  3,  llie  •nme  cot  »wiiy  t«  »huw  lb«  i-djIc  furraaed  lerd. 

EL^IS,  a  genus  of  palms,  so  named  from  elaia,  the 
olive-tree,  because  an  oil  is  yielded  bv  the  fruit  of  iU  prin- 
cipal if  not  only  species.  Tliis  is  Eitcis  Guineensis,  or  oil- 
palm,  mulia  of  the  natives  of  the  Congo,  and  cuiumun  all 
nlonj,'  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  The  tree  is  moncecious, 
a-i  we  are  iiiformeil  that  both  male  and  female  spadicos 
were  obtained  from  a  single  pKint  cut  down  by  Profesior 
Smith.  (Hiown,  in  Tuckey's  Con^o).  The  stem  is  tall, 
about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  rougli,  and  bristling  with  the 
persistent  bases  of  petioles,  of  whicii  the  margins,  as  in 
re<-eat  leaves,  are  fringed  witli  spines.  Tlie  leaves  are  pin- 
nate, about  15  feet  in  length,  wiih  two  rows  of  sword- 
■iiapc'l  leullets,  each  1^  foot  long.  Tlie  fruit  is  ovoid,  about 
the  »i/c  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  wiih  its  outer  lie.-hy  covering  of 
a  ifMcii  vellnw  colour,  n  id  !  'otWat  of  the  section  Cocoiiiro, 


I  to  which  it  belong  and' analogous  (o  the  coco,vni.t,  1i;.b 
I  tlic  foramina  of  its  putamcn  at  tiie  apex,  and  not  at  the 
j  base,  as  represented  by  Gaortner  and  olneis. 
j     Mr.  Brown  has  observed  it  as  remarkable  that  Cocos  In- 
I  dica  and  this  palm,  wliich  is  universally,  and  he  L-elieves 
I  justly,  considered  as  having  been  imported  into  the  West 
I  India  colonies  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  should  be  the 
.  only  two  species  of  an  extensive  and  very  natural  section 
of  palms  that  are  not  confined  to  America.'  The  ch/is  occi- 
dentaliit  of  Swartz,  the  thatch-Mec  of  Brown's  *  Jamaica.' 
and  the  aviira  of  Auhlet,  are  probably  all  identical  with 
the  maha,  or  oil-palm,  of  the  African  coast, 
j    The  od  is  obtained  by  bruising  the  lleshv  part  of  the  fruit 
(and  not  the  kernel,  as  sometimes  stated),  and  subjecting 
the  bruised  paste  to  boiling  water  m  wooden  mortars  ;  an 
I  oil  of  an  orange-yellow  colour  separates,  which  concretes 
I  when  cool  to  the  eonsistciu-e  of  butter,  and  has  w  hen  fa-*!! 
the  smell  of  violets  or  of  the  root  of  the  Florentine  iri<, 
with  a  very  slightly  sweetish  taste.    This  oil  is  used  by  the 
Africans  in  cookery  and  for  anointing  the  both.    It  I'bruis 
a  considerable  article  of  commerce  to  Europ«,'  where  it  is 
chiefly  employed  in  perfumery  and  medicine.    Cuc>:t$  butt/' 
rarea  (which  is  referred  by  Kunth  to  the  genus  cla>is»  is 
considered  by  the  Edinburgh  College  to  be  tlie  plaut  which 
yields  palm-oil. 

Reference  has  been  made  from  Alfoxsia^  to  this  article 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Brown  (Tuckev's  Conf^o,  Appendix, 
p.  456)  having  stated.  '  It  is  urobablc  that  al/ousia  olei/rra 
of  Humboldt,  Bonpland,  antf  Kunth  belongs  to  eltris  and 
possibly  may  not  even  differ  from  the  African  species.  To 
this  the  above  authors,  in  the  •  Synopsis  Plant,  ^iiouinoct.' 
reply,  that  in  claois,  according  to  the  description  of  Jacqiiin. 
both  the  floral  envelopes  are  sexifid,  while  in  alfonsia  they 
are  Irifid.  If  this,  moreover,  be  the  same  as  the  coruzo  of 
Jaequin,  'another  essential  diiferonce  may  be  ob»erve<l  in 
the  structure  of  the  fruit  of  the  two  planU,  the  nut  in  elxis 
being  perforated  at  the  apex,  while  the  coroxo  has  its  nut 
perforated  with  three  foramina  at  its  base;'  but  this  might 
have  been  inverted,  as  that  of  clicis  was  bv  Gicrtiier. 
Humboldt  and  Bonnland,  moreover,  found  alfoima  olei/em 
always  growing  wild,  nhiU  eltrit  gutnetinii,  as  thcv  si.ite, 
is  never  found  except  in  a  cultivated  state  out  of'Africi. 
These  two  palms  require  to  be  carefully  re-examined  and 
compared,  to  oac<rtain'  whether,  if  they  arc  distinel  as 
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gpwies,  as  U  probable  from  the  figure  of  tbo  for.i'.er  by 
Martius,  ihey  may  not  both  belong  to  the  same  genus.  The 
cmiprcsMMl  nut  of  the  ulfon.sia,  like  that  of  the  cocoa-nut, 
U  ilescribed  as  yielding  an  nil,  whirl)  is  oblaiiicd  by  boiling 
in  water  the  manUca  drl  romzo  ;  it  is  desrribe«l  as  a  liquid 
fat  emiiloyed  for  ordinury  lamps,  a6  well  as  those  of 
cluirchtf*. 

EL.KOCARPA'CE.'K,  a  natiirol  order  of  chieHy  Indian 
trees,  havint;  a  stronij  botniiiral  resemblance  to  our  Euro- 
pean Lindens  but  dttTering  in  having  fringed  petals,  and 
anthers  opening  by  two  pore«  at  the  apex.  The  Hpoeics 
lia\c  not  yot  rer'cive<1  sutricient  attention  from  botanists, 
eiptf.'ially  the  few  known  in  South  Amerien ;  and  it  ih 
duubtful  whether  this  order  will  not  be  eventually  combined 
with  Tiliacerp. 

In  the  Indian  genera  the  nuts,  cleared  of  the  soft  pulp  or 
fltiiih  that  coveni  them,  are  curiously  sculpturc<I,  and  being 
bonv,  and  taking  a  fine  polish,  they  arc  frequently  «€t  in 
gold  and  strung  into  necklaces.  The  nuts  of  Ganitnis 
t|iha-ricu!i,  a  mid<lle-sized  tree,  common  in  various  parts  of 
India,  a«  well  as  th«  Malay  Archipelago,  and  those  of  Mo- 
iioeora  tuberculuta.  fr>>m  the  forests  of  fravancore,  are  what 
are  principally  u*od  for  this  purpose.  The  fruits  of  Rla-o- 
carpu.s  scrratus  which  are  very  much  like  olives  wh«n  ripe, 
are  said  by  Roxburgh  to  be  pickled  or  dried  and  used  in 
their  curries  by  the  natives  of  India.  Elxocnrpus  cyaneus 
has  pure  white  lieautifully  fringed  petals,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  plants  of  New  UoUand. 


A  Boifniog  ihool  of  ItlcoctriMif  ryanetM. 
1 ,  »  miiKiii6«<l  Honrrr  i  S.  n         :  3,  Itic   ttaneni ;  4,  a  ript  fruX,  6,  tli« 
(ame  cul  away  lo  tliow  th*  wiiukleil  irp<l. 


ELAGABA'LUS,  called  also  HELIOGABA'LUS.  was 
tlie  grandsitn  of  Massa,  si^^ter  to  tiie  empress  Julia,  the  wifa 
of  Suptimius  Severus.  Mn>sa  had  two  daughters,  S semis,  or 
Seniiamira,  the  mother  of  Varius  .\vitu»  Bassianus,  ufler- 
ward^cuUotl  Elag  ib.ilus,  who  wasreportetl  to  be  the  illeajiti- 
iiiale  son  of  Carncalla  and  Maramira,  mother  of  Alexander 
yeverus.  Elajjabalus  was  Iwrn  at  Antioch  a  d.  201.  Meesa 
took  care  of  his  infancy  and  placed  him.  when  five  years  of 
ago,  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Emesatobee<lucated  by  the 
priests  ;  and  through  licr  influence  he  wa«  made,  while  yot 
a  boy,  high  nrieit  of  the  Sun.  That  divinity  was  railed  in 
Syria  Elaganal,  which  name  the  b«-y  a^sumeJ.  After  the 
death  of  (Jaracalla  and  the  elevation  of  Macrinus,  the  latter 
baviux  incurred  by  hi*  severity  the  disliku  of  the  suldiers, 


Mtesa  availed  Iicrscif  of  this  feeling  to  induce  the  officen 
to  ri»e  in  favour  of  her  grand&i)n,  whom  she  presented  to 
them  as  the  son  of  the  murdered  Caracalla.  Elagalmlu*, 
who  was  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  wa.s  jirorlaimed  em|icror 
by  the  legion  stationed  at  Emcsa.  Having  put  himself  ai 
tlieir  head  he^was  attacked  by  Macrinus,  who  at  first  had 
the  advantage,  but  he  and  his  mother  Soa-mis  with  great 
spirit  brought  the  soldiers  again  to  the  charge,  and  defeatcrl 
Macrinus,  who  was  overtaken  m  his  tlight  and  i)ut  to  death 
A.n.  2 IS.  Elagabalui  having  entered  AntiiK-h,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  senate  professing  to  take  for  his  model  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  name  revered  at  Home ;  Elagabahis 
also  assumed  that  emperor's  name.  The  senate  acknow- 
leil^ed  him,  and  he  set  off  for  Home,  but  tarried  several 
months  on  his  way  amidst  festivals  and  amusements,  and  at 
lait  stopped  at  Nironicdia  for  the  winter.  In  the  following 
year  he  arrived  at  Rome,  and  began  a  career  of  debaucliery, 
extravagance,  and  cruelty,  which  lasted  the  reroainini^  three 
years  of  his  reign,  and  the  disgusting  detail.<i  of  which  are 
given  by  Lampridius,  Herodianus,  and  Dion.  Some  critics 
have  imagiiwd,  especially  from  the  shortness  of  hi^  reign, 
that  there  must  Ikj  some  exaggeration  in  these  accounts,  for 
he  could  hardly  have  done  in  so  short  a  time  all  tlie  mis- 
chief that  is  attributed  to  him.  That  he  was  extremely 
dissolute  and  totally  incapable  is  certain ;  and  this  is  nut  to 
be  wuinleaMl  at,  from  his  previous  eastern  education,  Iuk  ex- 
treme youth,  the  corrupt  example  of  his  mother,  his  sudden 
elevation,  and  the  general  prolligacy  of  the  times.  He  sur- 
rounded himself  with  gladiators,  actors,  and  other  base 
favourites,  who  made  an  unworthy  use  of  their  intluence. 
He  married  several  wives,  among  others  a  vestal.  The 
imperial  palace  became  a  scene  of  debauch  and  open 
prostitution.  Elagabalus  being  attached  to  the  superstitious 
of  the  Ea«t,  rui.>ed  a  temple  on  the  Palatine  hill  to  the 
Syrian  god  whose  name  he  bore,  and  plundcrv<l  the  templott 
of  the  Roman  gods  to  enrich  his  own.  He  put  to  death 
m7.ny  senators ;  he  established  a  senate  of  women,  under 
the  presidency  of  his  mother  Sotomis  which  body  decided 
all  (|ue.stiotui  relative  to  female  dresses,  visits,  precedence, 
amusements,  &c.  Ho  wore  his  pontifical  vest  as  higU 
priest  of  the  Sun,  with  a  rich  tiara  on  his  head.  H«a 

Srandmuthcr  Mx-so,  seeing  his  folly,  thought  of  conciliating 
le  Romans  by  associating  with  him  as  C'ipsar  his  younger 
cousin,  Alexander  Severus,  who  soon  became  a  favourite 
with  the  people.  Elagabalus,  who  had  consented  to  the 
association,  became  afterwards  jealous  of  his  cousin,  and 
wished  to  deprive  him  of  his  honours,  but  he  could  nut 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  senate.  His  next  mea.sure  was  to 
spread  the  report  of^Alexander's  death,  which  produced  an 
insurrection  among  the  prectorians,  and  Elagabalus  having 
repaired  to  their  camp  to  quell  the  mutiny,  was  murdered 
together  with  his  mother  and  favourites,  and  hui  body  was 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  March,  222.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Alexander  Severus.  [Skveri'S-]  The  coins  of  Elagabalus 
bear  the  names  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  like  those 
of  Caracalla,  with  which  they  are  often  confounded.  The 
names  of  Varius  Avitus  Bassianus,  which  he  also  bore  before 
his  eleration  to  the  throne,  are  not  found  on  bis  uiedaU. 


Cain  orEIifahaltu. 


Btiliah  Moaeua.   Actual  Sixt.    C»t>|>rr.   W«i|;lit,  390  f rata*. 

ELAIDINE,  a  fatty  substance  produced  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  upon  certain  oils,  as  olive  and  almond  oil,  &c. 
This  substance  is  white,  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
fusible  at  95*  Fahr.  It  is  soluble  in  sulphuric  sether,  and 
in  2U0  times  its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol;  when  treated 
with  potash  it  Baponifies,  giving  rise  to  glycerin,  and  a  pe- 
culiar acid  which  has  )>een  call^  elai'dic  acid.  This  aciu  is 
solid,  fusible  at  1 12*  Fahr.,  and  is  partially  distilled  by  ex- 
posure to  a  strong  heac 

ELiVIN.  IOlbin.J 
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llo  took  the  name  of  Variui  firoin  S«xtUB  Varius  MitmUiu, 
vrh'i  wn>  hill  inollier's  husband. 

ELAM.  ^LYXAis] 

KLAPS.  fViFKmn*.] 

E  I.A s M ( )TI I  E'lH  UM.  [Pacmydbrmata.] 

KLASl  U  ITY  aUoTJin.  a  «pring).  When  th«  form  of » 
twdv  maflVrcuil  by  liu'  jiressurc  uf  nnothar  extraneous  to 
ii,  liie  re-uciiag  luite  1>\  it  susiaini  or  tends  to  remove 

that  prc»surw  U  it»  elasticity.  The  ti-rm  has  been  wy 
louM-ly  usud  in  tlio  most  current  works,  which,  instead  of 
forjnshiii!?  an  exact  and  gsnand  idea  of  this  force,  are,  in 
genenit  UioUed  to  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  elastic  aohd 
bodies ;  and  to  this  imperfe^  notion  of  elastie  force  ve  are 
to  attribute  the  discrepancies  of  treatises,  some  of  which 
u»ctJ  to  represent  watvr  as  perfectly  inelastic,  some  (as  the 
mort.'  iiiuil.Mii  treatises)  as  )>cifi-rily  fla-iic.  Tlic  eause  of 
«lat.ti(  iiv  ihiMi  birlongB  to  thtj  ihtjory  uf  mulk.-(  ularily,  its 
•ITc-oi^  -.11  aci;ri'L;:iti!  iii,t«»es  to  mechanics. 

ITie  equilibnuia  ot  llic  molecules  of  solid  bodies  is  almost 
completely  dependent  on  their  own  mutual  uotions  aiul 
quantity  of  heat.  Theie  forcM  d«l«rmine  certam  rncan 
plaom  for  the  omiititiWDt  pattielM.  to  which  points  of  stable 
equilibrium  thef  toDd  to  nturn  vhen  ramovod  a  little  from 
them  by  an  external  force.  Thia  femoral  may  boauch  as  to 
effect  in  the  iiiai>>  oitlu  r  coranression  or  extension,  inflex- 
ion or  torsion,  aud  tlicitt  ire  their  clastio  forre  is  capable  of 
being  exhibited  in  all  llicse  w«ys.  It  is  litinunsl r;il«fl  in 
fluids  only  by  their  cuinpressiljility.  while  in  gav.-s  it  arises 
as  a  predominant  living  force  wlm  li  wintUl  rtfuse  any  posi- 
tion of  equilibrium  to  the  constituent  particles  vitbeut 
external  pressure,  and  ii  ffoportional  to  loeli  prawura 
vnifoniily  exercised. 

When  beat  is  applied  to  a  solid  elastic  body,  that  is,  when 
its  teuiperatura  ia  niaed»  the  partklaa  aaok  «  difiemit  posi- 
tion of  equilibrium  moT*  nnoto  flom  oacti  other  than 
bcf  le.  lUit  while  this  heat  is  much  below  that  m  *  t-*ary 
far  friclioii,  or  f«>r  destroying  the  fibrous  formstiori  of  or^nm- 
iietl  matter,  the  ktubility  of  the  removahle  pcrticlo*  is>  bvit 
little  affected,  and  experiment  sIjows  that  lliere  is  scar,  cly 
any  change  of  elasticity.  In  fluids  tliecDmiirtsaibilityobtann 
a  greater  ranges  wbito  in  gases,  where  no  countervailing 
fom  of  attraction  ia  wntible*  the  increase  of  temperature  is 
aoeompooied  ^jr  •  pronoitiflnBl  incraaaa  of  clastic  force. 

Amon^t  liodiea  whoM  elaatteitf  is  very  apparent,  we 
may  ennmcrato  glass,  ivory,  caoutchouc,  sponges,  and 
Bbrous  sub^tiiitces,  as  beams,  muscles,  and  artificial  webs, 
somepums,  si>>>-l,  ntui  all  tlu't'a^c*  ami  Tajiour^.  In  gases  and 
vapours  its  effects  iii.iv  be  proiliu  L-ii  to  .iiiy  oxt(»nt,  but  they 
are  limited  in  so'r.iU  l.y  thrir  softness  and  (lu  ility  of  fusion, 
as  in  wax.  lead,  &c. ;  by  their  absorjUion  of  moisture,  as  m 
elay,  feathers,  catgut,  straw ;  or  bv  their  firiability,  as  in 
gla*a,diy  ratins,  and  clipper  or  iron  which  have  been  expoaed 
to  m  atmatn  of  ammouiacal  gas. 

Sttppow  an  alaatie  atriog.  or  lamina,  to  be  ilxed  at  one 
end,  and  at  the  othar  airshed  by  a  force  T,  wfatrb  will 
al«o  repre-cnt  its  tension  :  if  tliis  force  be  iiu  roai'Ctl  by  a 
sniall  qiiantily  /,  an  a'UliIional  length  /  WiiuKl  be  given  to 
the  striii<,',  or  lamina:  the  whole  leiijion  now  is  T  -j-  t,  and 
if  we  agitiu  a<l<l  d  furcc  /,  sjace  the  (ihy-iieal  ciuiditioii  ot"  the 
body  is  lensibly  the  same  os  before,  the  saniu  Icn-;!!!  /  will 
again  bo  added,  and  generally  tlio  additional  extension 
should ba pmpoiiianal  to  the  aiMitiunal  tension:  thia  law 
ii^  boivarer,  only  approximative,  for  it  is  manifest  that  a 
foea  tanding  to  produce  either  extenaiae  or  contraction 
nay  be  applied  which  wovld  eauae  the  body  to  break,  and 
near  these  limits  the  law  would  vary  eonsidcrably  from 
simiilo  proptjrtiunalily.  Let  a  hiiriionliil  clastic  lamina  AU 
he  lixed  hy  a  screw  at  A,  and  having  hi-en  stretched  by  a 
kiiuwu  weight  G  at  B,  let  it  be  s<  reued  also  at  that  p,)int, 
vhen  its  tension  will  evidently  be  equal  to  tiie  weight  ap- 
jtrndcd;  let  tliv  beam  DE  of  a  balance  F  be  sustained  at  D, 
the  middle  of  AB  tlirough  a  drilled  orifice  d,  and  be  at- 
tached to  a  string  passing  over  the  fixed  pulley  G,  which 
atring  also  austains  a  weight  P,  which  is  an  exact  oounter- 
poiseto  the  weight  of  the  acaleand  beam  to  that  they  mav 
produce  no  deflection  of  tlicmvclves  in  AB  ;  then  if  a  smail 
weight  be  ^jut  into  the  scale,  the  lamina  AUB  will  bo  bent 
iiili)  the  form  .WB,  with  a  dellet  tiDii  DJ  tVoni  its  original 
posuiin  ,  (vhn'h  maybe  e»tim<itt:il  Willi  gri-ater  nccurnpv  by 
a  h.md  Q!i  aitai  lii'il  to  the  pulley.  An  exteiir,iuu  At/1}  — 
ADU  Will  ill  us  be  prmluced,  a!>  well  as  an  lucrciw^  of  ten- 
sion, which  may  then  be  compared  by  the  common  laws  of 
0taticij  and  the  eKpetdnentoahew  that  aa  long  as  the  added 


weights  are  small,  this  extaniion  ia  proportional  to  tbs 
increase  of  tanaios.  Tbs  «|iptt«lnB  in  tbafc  empleyed  by 
S'gimTeeande. 


When  a  uniform  elastic  string  is  luspcnded  vertically  it 
will  be  itretcbed  by  its  own  weii;hl.  The  tension  rariies 
from  point  to  point,  and  is  every  wliere  proportional  to  the 
portion  of  the  atring  of  which  it  aupiwrU  the  weight.  If  y  be 
a  portion  of  tJie  ctretebed  atring  corresponding  to  a  portkm 
I  <ir  the  Mvae  unstretched,  and  y-¥AVf3C  +  ^x,  anotbtc 
corre*[K>iiding  pair  of  portion*  greater  than  the  former,  and 
a  the  whole  length  of  the  string  ni  its  natural  state.  tLo 
pxtcn«ion  ^  y  —  A -T  of  the  element  A.r  is  proportional  to 
the  weight  of  the  reninimn^:  poilion  a  —  j  -  A  r  of  the 
»t  rnig ;  hence  if  g  denote  the  w  eight  of  a  unit  of  tho  string, 
and  « the  indcK  m  daatieity  peeuuar  to  the  aubalance,  w* 

have  ultiaatety  [DirrnBMTiAi.  CUlcvlvb]         I  ' 

gtUt—x),  and  therefore  by  tlie  nde*  cf  tha  Int^ral  CdbilW 

y  -  X  ^  ge  {fix  ""i*^  towbieh  no  arbitmy  con  slant  ne«d 

be  added,  became  y  cMUuences  at  the  same  poiut  with  r  ■ 

e 

if  we  now  mnke  a?  =  <t,  wo  find  thatf  ^  ^a*  cxpreasea  th« 

extension  of  the  entire  string. 

Similar  principles  may  be  easily  applied  to  dclcrniina  tlae 
form  of  an  elastic  string  auspendea  from  two  points,  atid 
stretched  by  its  own  weight}  but  in  tbb  caae  the  niire 
whidb  diffefa  tnm.  the  eommon  eatonary  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  aeeuralely  determined  without  taking  tnts 
aecDiiiit  the  elasticity  of  inflexion  a.s  well  as  that  of  cxien- 
sioii.  The  mere  mathematical  problem  maybe  seen  in  lomt 
niet  hanu  al  ireati-.(  s.  ( AVheweU'* iWrc/irt/<i'-« .  P.Ji^s-.r),.l/*cu- 
tiiifue;  ron»uU  alsojLttgriinj^e,  i/w.  Analytiqm,  fur  inc  lUHLai 
of  Hitroducing  the  condition  of  elasticity  in  a  system  at  n>t  • 

An  important  practical  branch  of  this  subject,  on  il^c 
strength  of  beams,  which  htt  been  much  edvaiiccd  by  Mr 
Peter  Barlow,  and  the  moie  leeent  experiments  of  Mr. 
Baton  Hodgkiniion.  of  Maneheater,  we  teeerve  for  a  AitoK 
article.   [Stkrngth  of  Beams.] 

When  a  uniform  clastic  string,  fixed  at  one  ertmnttr 
and  stretched  by  a  foiee  ajijilied  at  llie  oilier  eMieiiii  ■» 
abaridonod  to  itself,  it  will  return  to  its  ovu'iii.jI  loiiu  afit' 
I  a  kcriei  of  contractions  and  cxpan^ionn.  ihe  twrcewhif  - 
solicits  cacli  ))oint  being  pro}Hinioual  to  its  distance  tiur> 
its  original  place,  though  the  successive  oscillation* 
on  rapidly  dininiahing  in  extent  in  consequence  ui'  the  ir 
sistancee  eneenntefed.  The  same  law  anplies  to  the  da- 
placamentaof  the  moleealea  of  elastic  fluids  and  neea. 

For  the  lawa  of  the  mutual  im{>act  of  elaatie  nodies  «t 
Impact.  If  a  body  is  attached  lo  an  elastic  string,  wkicb 
at  the  other  extrt-iuily  ia  fixed,  iind  Ix!  projected  in  nr.* 
direi  iion,  the  resolved  part  of  the  centrifugal  f.>ree  \>  :u.' 
acts  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  string  ien<i» 
ttretch  it.  and  the  centripetal  f<»rcc  will  be  proportional  tk- 
r  —  cr  being  the  length  of  the  stretched  aud  e  «{  tit 
unstretched  string:  tliii> force  is  attractive  when  r  ia  gieaf 
than  e,  and  rqptuiuve  wfa«a  Ima.  ^fieaee  we  cooeaise  « 
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circle,  of  which  the  centre  is  the  Ax^cd  point,  and  the  re(iiii<( 
equal  to  e,  tho  portions  of  the  orbit  described  externally  to 
tbe  circle  are  concave,  and  those  internally  are  convex 
relative  to  tbe  centre  of  tlio  circle,  and  there  arc  as  many 
poiDla  of  contrary  flexion  [Curve]  as  intersections  of  the 
tngwtory  and  circle.  Neither  the  law  of  the  periodic  times 
nor  tbe  toan  of  th«  orbit  is  •imilv  to  thooa  bdongiiig  to 
tiie  earth  and  planett:  iSw  •uppoeltion,  theivlbn^  that 
Btfi artiori  bttWLiii  ttio  great  masses  which  compose  the 
bolnr  system  is  cjiiductod  tiiroii^-li  tho  medium  of  interposed 
tidd  iiiMsible  elastic  strings  is  urifoundcd. 

When  an  clastie  stnni^,  fixt-d  nt  one  end  is  bent  liy  a 
weight  or  other  (otcc  apjiliod  at  a  j^vcn  jjoiiit,  the  i  ity 
of  inflexion  acts  norroaJly  at  each  point  of  the  curve,  nnd  is 
aoineftilielioDaf  the  curvature  at  that  point.  It  is  usual  to 
suppose  it  proportional  to  the  simple  curvature.  On  this 
supiwsitioQ  the  figure  of  an  elastic  lamina  in  a  vertical 
position,  fixed  at  iu  lower  poinl  and  bent  hr  a  small  weight 
applied  at  tho  top,  may  bo  detorminad.  This  problem  has 
been  treated  by  Eulcr,  Lagrange,  and  Poisson.  Tlie  English 
reader  may  find  the  varieties  of  tho  clastic  curve  discusicd 
in  tlie  api.ciidix  to  Whewell's  Mecliaiiies. 

The  clasuc  force  of  a  twisted  string  follows  a  law  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  one  which  is  only  gtretchcii :  the 
latter  is  proportiooal  to  the  extension,  tbe  former  to  the 
torsion.  Tboa,  if  a  cylindrical  clastic  thread,  fixed  at  one 
OKtreraitVi  bo  twioted  bv  a  force  applied  perpendicularly  to 
ita  leogtD»  any  straight  line  taken  aloi^  the  sur&ce  of  the 
cylinder  will  tw  converted  into  a  helix ;  and  with  a  double 
torsion  the  circular  arc  through  which  each  point  has  been 
rein<)ve<l  rrom  its  original  plac<'  '.  bled.  And  since  tho 
riri  111  ir  an-  may  be  subdivided  tutu  uny  number  of  eaual 
aro,  the  iuccessive  rtsislatices  of  the  elasticity  to  tho  audi- 
tiunat  torsions  are  equal,  supposing  each  preceding  resist- 
ance to  be  sustained.  Therefore  the  accumulated  force  of 
torsion  in  proportional  to  the  angle  through  which  an  index 
would  move  if  fixed  at  any  point  perpendicularly  to  the 
lengtb  of  tbe  qrlindar.  or  in  tbe  ptokuaation  of  ita  radius . 
but  this  law  bu  limitt  aa  well  •■  Ibat  fbr  tba  alattieity  of 
extcn^ivjii :  for  the  torsion  may  be  continued  until  a  strain 
is  pr  iduccd,  wlicn  there  will  of  course  be  an  accompanying 
diirtuiutiou  of  elastic  fjree. 

Let  A  B  repcoMnt  an  elastic  ttcinc*  luspended  vertically 


from  the  point  A,  and  attached  at  B  to  a  cylindrical  body 
D  E,  of  which  the  axis  BC  is  in  the  direction  of  the  string 
producwl,  the  string  being  primitively  in  aa  untwisted 
Stat*.  Let  the  cylindar  ba  turned  round  ill  axis  through 
«D  angle  F  B  G,  or  a,  wbieb  meaaurM  tba  toiiion  generated 
in  A  B,  and  also  the  elastic  force  tendUi;  to  bring  the  sy« 
tern  back  to  its  oriinnal  stale.  Let  tbe  taatrainin^  fun  o 
Tic  ni)w  reniDVed,  and  the  cylindi.T,  ahsndoned  to  itstlF,  will 
return  (o  iiNoriguial  place  after  a  series  of  isix-hroaaus  oscil- 
l:ltlOIl^.  \*iii(h  are  gradually  diminished  by  the  resistance  of 
the  air  and  by  the  internal  resistances  of  tlio  molecules  of 
A  B  durin<;  the  processes  of  being  twisted  and  untwisted. 

Let  i  m  stand  for  an  element  of  tbe  cylinder,  situated  at 
s  diiCaiicer  fiumita  «xla»  and  $  tha  au^  ortonioD*  at  any 

do 

tine  after  ib9  eomuMneemient  of  fliia  motfam}  di«n  —jj 
is  tha  BDiBulir  veloei^;  ud  tharelbfe  Ibt  liuaar  Tciaeity 
of  9m  ia  -r^:  lbs  sooaknitiQg  force  or  ratio  of  %a  in- 
ervmmta  of  valoeiljraiidtiDsli -r^}  the  flwes  of  tor- 
sion, being  pr n  -^li  i  ril  io  the  angle  0,  may  bo  icpraaantad 
by  fsd  applied  at  a  disUtioe  unity  from  tbe  aaia  of  dw 


cylinder,  perpendicularly  to  the  radius,  the  consitaut  n 
bt'ing  tlie  force  of  torsion  corresponding  to  an  angle  unity. 
Now,  by  D'Alembert's  principle,  the  imprcsiiicd  lurcr,  taken 
in  a  reversed  direction,  would  make  e({Uilibriuin  with  all 
the  effiwtive  fixcee:  tbat  ia,  tbe  force  ->n9,  at  a  distance 
uni^.  wpuU  jradueo  an  equilibrium  witb  tha  fiaeea  aueb 

M  ^r9m^  aetiuff  on  at  a  distanea  r;  banco  tba 
ooRiHpolldnig  moments  whldi  aiu  — «9)(ti  and  tbe  aum 
of  all,  such  u  -f'Sm ^  muat  be  aqua^  but  of  eontrary 

sign?;  and  since       is  the  common  accelerating  force  on 

all  the  particles  at  a  unit  distance,  we  need  only  tako 
the  sum  of  the  products  r*im,  which  is  ea.<«ily  found  in 
this  eaae  by  tba  rulaa  of  tbe  intMral  oalcuiua,  and  is  called 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  tbe  eylmder.  Repreeanting  it  by 
M  K*.  where  M  is  tho  mass  of  the  cylinder  and  Kite  radius 
of  gyration,  we  have  the  equation — 

Put  for  alHcidginaiit  ^*gf^l  fliMi»Vj  tb«  aatbodi  for 

integrating  dilfbrenttal  equationa,w*flnd0=A»n.  (c/-l-B), 
where  AB  are  arbitrary  conatanta;  and  for  tbe  velocity 

j^sAa  001.  («I+B). 

Now,  we  can  determine  the  eooatanta  by  tba  eireuu- 
stances  of  tlie  origin  of  the  metion :  for  when  /  =  o,  wo  bava 

supposed  the  initial  tortion  vrw  n,  or  FBC,  and  was 
then  nothing.  Hence  we  have  a~A  sin.  B:  '?  =  A  ros.  B: 
therefore  A*  =  a*,  B=^.  The  value  of  8  is  therefore  ex- 
pressed at  any  time  by  a  cos.  (e  t). 

When  the  cylinder  makes  l;alf  an  oscillation  the  elastic 
thread  is  then  perfectly  free  from  torsion ;  and  if  T  be  tbe 
time  of  an  entire  oecttbttkm*  ainoa  9  tben  vaniidiei,  wo  find 

o>««eo«.  ttaimfoirB«T«ir,andTia^wbiebabo«t 

that  the  yurressive  oscillationi  nre  f,{  the  f-tine  duration, 
and  that  the  square  of  the  time  of  one  osnliation  vanes 
directly  as  the  moment  of  inertia,  and  inversely  as  tho  force 
of  torsion,  estimated  at  a  given  distance  from  the  string. 

llie  suspended  body  may  be  any  other  as  well  as  tba 
eylinder  wa  bafa  aupywad,  witb  maniCMtljr  tba  aana  la- 
amia.  For  inatanoe.  f  n  CbulomVa  torsion  balance  it  eon* 
sists  of  a  needle  of  gum-lac  aUached  pcr|)cndii:ularly  to  the 
string,  as  B  F  in  the  above  fi(;ure,  and  a  small  weii^iit  at 
B  to  steady  the  string:  ll-.e  law  of  tho  times  of  oicillatMn 
above  found  is  sutliciciU  to  ffivc  tho  force  of  torsion  i;i  all 
eHvs  if  we  know  it  in  one.  It  is  thus  iIj at  ('  lul  itnli  use<l  lus 
ttaianco  in  finding  the  law  of  electrical  attruetions  and  re- 
pulsions ;  the  electrised  ball  acted  on,  being  attached 
to  the  end  of  tho  needle  of  gum  be.  was  subieeted  to  the 
joint  aotion  of  electrical  and  clastu-  foi  res.  [KLBCIBICITy.] 

Tba  langa  of  tba  alaatic  focea  of  lluidi^  in  oonaequeoea 
of  tbeir  great  raiiatanea  to  corapreanon^  ia  extramaly 
limited,  and  therefore  few  ordinary  pliK>nornena  of  natora 
are  dependent  on  this  cause.  The  gri  ai  ]>re.«suru  at  con- 
siderable depths  in  the  ocean  must  produce  a  mrrt  sp  in.liiif 
increase  of  nensity  in  tho  lower  strata,  if  it  i^  not  in  a  gre;it 
measure  compensated  by  tlie  merease  of  temperature. 

There  exists  one  simple  and  uniform  law  tor  the  clatttie 
forces  of  dry  air  ntul  all  tho  ga<tcs.  From  the  experiments 
i  f  Boyk'.  Alanotte,  and  Dalton,  it  is  established,  that  the 
elasticity,  which  is  proportional  to  the  pressure,  is  inversely 
as  the  vvjIunMi  and  therefore  diieetly  aa  tbe  danaity,  «fa«n 
the  teniperatnia  it  eonatant. 

But  an  inereaso  of  temperature  produces  an  increase  of 
the  elastic  force  of  gases:  or,  which  is  the  same,  under  a 
given  pressure  it  ex|>ands  the  gas  into  a  greater  volume. 
Between  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  and  boiUiig  water 
this  increase  of  volume  is  proptiriional  ("onsibly  to  the  addi* 
lioiial  tcmnerature^  measured  by  a  mercurial  thermnmeter, 
as  was  wdl  aitablWwd  by  the  experiments  of  Gay  Lns-ac ; 
but  by  the  mora  recent  experiments  of  MM.  Dulong  and 
Petit,  it  appeara  tbat  at  mueb  bigher  tempetatuna  tbo 
degrees  of  the  namund  «d  gw  thaRBomiaieia  no  longar 
ooRospoiid;  for  tiia  aaq^MMioM  af  tha  manuty  night  ba 
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evpeeted  to  become  irr^^ular  wlwn  it  tends  to  f;a»eify,  and 

tlicrt^fnro  to  have  i>7CBtor  expansimi*  for  each  degree  of 
bt-at  tlwii  111  lis  iKiuid  state.  (A/truiln  da  Chimie  et  dc 
Phynque.) 

in  such  experimcnU  it  is  essential  that  th<3  should 
be  perfectly  dry ;  f  >r  if  not,  the  elastic  force  obtained  will 
bo  that  of  dry  air  plus  that  of  the  contained  nqueous 
vaiiours.  For  taoA  observations  on  the  latter  wu  arc  in- 
d«bt«d  to  the  Maetrdiea  of  Daiton,  who  obaerrod  that  vben 
the  inside  of  ahftroroeter  is  moistened,  the  ele^tie  force  of 
the  vapours,  Ofcupying  the  fI'Iuo  Mincli  i:^  a  vai-num  in 
ordinary  barometers,  causes  a  »LpiCs^iiou  in  ili"  (••iluiim  of 
mercury  proportional  to  itself. 

When  a  space  is  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  or  steam, 
the  elasticity  remains  the  same  when  the  volume  is  dimi- 
nisbcd,  the  only  effect  of  compression  being  to  convert  tho 
ttupltU  poction  into  water.  The  contrary  holds  general!) 
ID  gaM%  u  we  have  seen  that  their  elasticity  ia  inversely 
as  their  volume;  but  it  is  probable  that  with  verv'  high 
pressures,  such  as  that  cmijloyt^fl  by  Mr.  Faraday  to  liquefy 
carbonic  acid  pis,  ihun,-  cMst^i  a  Imiit  fur  cudi,  beyond  which 
it  is  impossihli-  to  render  them  more  t  lastir  b)  compression. 

Moreover,  the  rntio  of  thoela^fir  fuico  of  dry  giis  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water  to  that  at  the  freezing  jiouit 
is  by  no  means  the  same  as  iii  atiucuus  vapours ;  but  at 
very  high  temperatures  it  scvms  pruoable  that  similar  ratios 
would  appBpixiaiale.  The  following  if  a  table  of  the  eloatic 
fbrcaa  or  the  latter,  eorNtpunding  to  degreea  of  the  eenti* 
grade  thtnnometer:— 

KlMtfaFlgie« 
TcapaialaMfc     ia  ItMWi. 

0  «'a 

Vlh  0*43f  I-4SS 

U-al  1-4.U 
31*  1-29  1-418 

43f  2-34  1-3'Jj 

50  3-5  1378 

661  4-76  1-36 

62|  C'4«  rSAA 

fiSf  8*5«  1'326 


•  a  a  a  « 


73 

m\ 

•J  3} 

100 


U.li 
14f. 
18-8 
24 
30 


1  -318 
1-298 
1*288 
1'277 

1-25 


The  third  column  is  given  inoomctly  in  Biot's  '  Phy- 
sique;' and  it  fhllova  from  inspection  that  the  elastic  fbrre 
of  steam  increases  nearly  in  a  Re  inu  M-icril  pi  ot;res»ion  when 
the  Icmporalure  is  increased  m  luithint  tiral ;  from  vrhicU 
pMperly  stoam  has  now  bceotue  a  grciit  iiu  (  li.itiical  agent. 

Wbcii  vapours  .ire  mi\i d  uiih  t-.i'  li  otiicr  at  the  same 
temperature  iimi  in  the  ^.llllL■  spurp,  thm  elnstic  force  of  the 
compound  is  tlie  sum  of  tlic  suparale  elasticities,  provided 
tliis  Kum  is  not  aufBciendy  groat  to  tender  nny  of  the 
vapours  liquid,  and  provided  these  rapouxs  have  no  eherai- 
cul  afliuily. 

The  vibrattODlof  elastic  bodies  belong  to  the  subject  of 
acoustics,  towhinh  wo  refer,  and  to  the  head  Vibration. 
Beside  the  authorities  already  quoted  in  tins  article,  see 
I'ouillct,  *  Physique,'  and  '  Manchester  Traasactiuns." 

EL.\T.i<:A.  rPuntis] 

ELATE'Kl  I)  K.  n  faintly  of  Coleopterous  insects  belooeing 
to  the  sectio!!  Sternoxi  (Xa/r/';7/«),  and,  aceeidim  toLtn- 
n»us,  conglttiiimj;  ihe  genus  Elafcr. 

The  insects  of  ihis  family  arc  of  a  lengthened  form;  the 
head  ia,  in  nearly  all  cases, deeply  inserted  into  the  thorax : 
the  thorax  is  oi^ually  of  the  same  width  aa  the  elvtta,  or 
nearly  aob  longer  than  broad,  and  flu-  )ui!,(oiioi  nn^-hs  are 
acute,  and  most  frequently  produced  uitu  a  pomiei'l  spine- 
Iike  process!  the  elytra  ;ne  long  and  nnrrou,  oovit  (he  nh 
domcn,and  llieir  cxicrnal  niartrins  nreofi«ii  nearly  paiallLl. 
Theantenna>  aieof  niciderau  lenirth,  either  filiform',  serratu  1, 
or  pectinated,  and  wlien  the  iiuect  is  at  rest  they  are  do- 
posited  in  two  grooves  on  the  under  side  of  the  thoiux ; 
at  least  such  is  Ihe  case  in  very  many  of  the  species.  Tlie 
lege  nre  then  and  ntW  aleoder,  nndTthe  ftmon  and  tibin 
erafleaerally  compressed. 

Tnew  beetles  an  found  upon  flowers  and  upon  the 
leases  of  trees  and  plants ;  some  $^pc(;ies  however  ar«  most 
Itequently  met  with  upon  the  ground. 


When  upon  any  elevated  situation,  if  approached,  they 
apply  the  leg*  ana  antetuiuj  rlij^e  to  ihelu  l  i  i  1  allow 
themselves  to  fall  to  the  ground,  if  iliey  fill  i.  , -i  their 
back  they  regain  their  natural  po-ition  by  a  !■  p.  Inch  is 
alw.-iys  uccoinpuiiicd  by  a  snapping  nL»l^e  binular  tu  that 
which  may  be  made  by  the  linger-naiU.  When  about  to 
leap,  they  bend  the  thonix  backwnnls,  .so  that  the  body  is 
arched,  or  rather  form-:  an  angle,  the  insect  then  resting 
opon  the  apex  of  the  abdomen  and  tite  fore  pari  of  lbs 
thorax.  Tne  leap  appears  to  be  eSeeted  by  the  sudden  re- 
hixatii'ii  I'f  the  niu-i  wlar  offort  whii  h  kept  the  thorax  bent 
harkwards,  there  lieiiii;  a  pcculiwily  ill  Its  Structure  V»hi;h 
ean^ie-i  it  to  ^jiriii-^  f  iruaKl-. 

Even  ia  a  dried  >f«jeiiiien,  np-m  at'.einpuug  to  bend  the 
thorax  back,  vie  found  coHMdei  .hle  le-istaiice;  but  vvhcu 
allowed,  it  suddenly  assumed  its  natural  position,  wh.ch  u 
a  flight  inclination  forwards. 

There  is  a  strong  apinei,  it  mutt  be  observed,  on  the 
under  part  of  tbe  thomx,  at  its  base,  which,  when  the  tbotax 
is  in  its  usual  position,  is  depo8itc<l  in  a  ;;n>ove;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  leap  is  pcrfbrmed  principally  by  means  of  this 
spine,  wliieh  is  at  the  lime  foi'cibly  pI■e^-td  a|.viin:^l  ti;8 
'u.Lr,nti  of  the  hollow  '  inu»  which  it  siohs  sud'h  nlv,  if 
Ijy  a -^priH^'.  I'lma  uns  opinion  we  are  iii;  herd  t  i  diflor;  f>r 
U|)on  removing  the  spine  wc  found  not  ilie  slightest  aller*- 
lion  in  that  nutuial  spring  in  the  thorax  which  wc  befuru 
mentioned.  Not  however  having  at  this  moment  the 
means  «f  investigating  the  i^iibjeot,  it  would  be  premitiae 
to  venture  any  ftirthcr  remarks. 

The  laivfl)  of  the  Elateridn  fbed  most  generally  upon 
gftalile  8\ibstances:  rotten  vvtiad  affonls  food  t  i  imi ) ; 
others  live  in  the  ground,  and  feed  upon  the  root?*  ot  plant>. 
one  of  tlatn  (llie  l:u\a  of  Hlaler  struiln?  of  rubnciusiii 
said  to  attack  the  root'i  of  the  wheat,  and  when  m  great 
numbers,  t(j  do  much  injury  *. 

These  larvto  are  lone;,  rather  slender,  generally  cylindri- 
cal, and  covered  with  a  tough  aUn:  the  head  and  terminal 
joint  of  the  body  are  of  •  conwottt  tMttuie;  the  latter  is 
very  variable  in  form,  and  ii  often  depieaMd  and  prodneed 
into  two  bluntly-poinlcd  processes:  the  former  is  furnished 
with  the  usual  parts,  such  as  jaws  or  mandibles,  maxdlir, 
palpi,  labrum,  labium,  and  antenna).  The  three  -.eiitiu  iiti 
which  constitute  the  thorax  are  each  furnishwl  with  a  pair 
of  .short  lei:s. 

Of  (he  inserts  ijnluded  by  Linntcus  under  the  generic 
name  of  Elaicr,  imd  others  of  similar  general  characicts 
vThich  have  b^en  di^overed  ainco  that  uatuialist'a  time, 
there  are  upwards  of  Ave  hundred  species  enumerated,  and 
as  these  speciea  {which  aie  now  regarded  as  constituting  s 
ftmtly)  are  divided  into  about  sixty  genera,  it  will  be  im- 
possilde,  eoiisisti'iit  with  tlie  plan  of  tins  t"M'iopa*d;a,  to 
enter  into  the  detail  of  their  eharaclcrs.  We  tiiervl'ore 
confine  oiirseUes  tosuine  of  the  more  important  ; — in  fact  to 
tho^e  Mluih  ar.'  ii  by  Latreiile  in  the  '  Re^uc  .Animal:' 
llie^c  are  as  toWijwt,  —Ga^a,  EiictW'nis,  Adel'icera,  Lino- 
tiius,  C/Kionarium,  ThfOKUt,  Cerrrphytuni,  Cryptotlonui, 
Nematode!,  Ht^ineripUit  SUmcera,  Elater  (proper),  and 
Can^>^lu».  These  genent  are  divided  by  llaticille  iste 
two  aoetiona,  m  the  first  of  which  tbe  •nteonn  aiv  lodged 
(when  the  inset  is  nt  rest)  within  two  grooves  aitiiBtad  en 
the  under  nidi'  of  the  thorax. 

This  seclmn  iurhales  the  f)f_-.l  genera.  Tlie  gcnv.« 
Uidha  (LatrciUc)  has  tlie  antenna^  Ulifium,  and  receive! 
into  two  grooves  situated  directly  under  the  lateral  margiiii 
of  tbe  thorax :  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  arc  simple :  the  ihorai 
is  convex :  the  mundiblc!.  are  tcnninatcd  by  a  .simple  puu.t: 
the  maxillm  are  furnislied  with  a  single  small  lobe:  the 
terminBl  joint  of  the  polpi  is  globular,  and  the  body  is 
nearly  cylindrical. 

The  sjiecics  arc  all  from  Brazil.  The  genus  Eucnevn 
(Ahren^(  d  fh  rs  from  Galha  chieily,  in  having  the  mandibUs- 
bifid  at  tlie  apex,  the  maxilla?  terminated  by  two  lubes,  tlif 
terminal  lomi  of  the  palpi  securiform,  and  the  body 
ellijUH  il.  Species  of  this  genus  are  fiund  in  Kuropeani 
Noitli  .Viiieriea. 

(ieiius  Adciocera  (Latreiile).  Here  Uie  antenns  sie 
filiform :  tlie  joints  of  tlie  (ami  are  simple,  and  lh«  nnlener 
legs,  when  eontraeted,  are  reoelved  into  Uleial  caviijes  in 
the  under  part  of  the  tbonut. 

XtecDMife  (Dalman.)   The  ijieriea     thk  g«Bnn  ban 
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little  cvuliiMHlilM  tobei  m  «Im  mdw  wHit  of  Midi  joint  of 

tlie  tarsi. 

In  the  genus  Chelonarium  (Fabricius)  the  furm  ap- 
proaches to  an  ova],  the  lecond  and  tliinl  joints  of  the 
antennse  are  larger  tlian  the  Tollowing  und  o!'  a  flattened 
Dann.  and  tbeae  alone  »re  received  into  the  atwnal  gnovei. 
The  heed  i*  almost  hidden  by  the  thonx,  wlrich  ii  tamicir- 
ciilar,  and  the  anlerior  legs  are  larger  than  the  Rttti  Alt 
the  species  arc  from  South  Amcrii^a. 

Gt  uiis  Throscux  (La(ruillc).  This  gi'iuis  is  rcudily  di.-s- 
tinguishtd  by  the  antciiiiaj  being  terminated  by  a  trvo- 

{iHiUcd  knob  :  the  penultimatu  joint  Of  esell  tUlO*  is 
iifid ;  the  mandibles  are  simple. 
The  species  of  Throscua  aie  very  minute.  Throtcut  der- 
mettoidet,  an  iqaeet  not  uncommon  in  this  countiy,  ia  about 
one^lrthof  an  inch  in  length,  of  nhtwra  eotour,  and  ob- 
aeunly  eovwed  with  an  ashy  pubeioenee. 

The  second  section  of  the  Blateridn  eompriiea  those 
species  ia  which  the  antennae  are  free,  or  not  lodged  irithiii 
firoovci  oil  the  under  part  of  the  thorax. 

Cerophytiim  (LutreiUe).  The  principal  cliarartcrA  nf  tliis 
genus  aro :  terminal  jutiit  of  the  palpi  larger  than  tlic  iui- 
lowing,  and  almost  securiform ;  tarsi  with  tlio  four  basal 
joints  short  aud  trianeulart  the  penultimate  joint  bilob«<l ; 
antennffi  Mermtod  in  vam  ftmala^  and  in  tho  malo  hronched 
intanaUy. 

Tbm  Cmipkiftum  BMtroidet  (Latraine),  an  European 
Bpacieai  affords  an  example  of  thU  genus. 

Cryptottonttt  (Dt'jciin).  Tarsi  simple,  small,  and  slender; 
anterior  extremity  of  the  presternum  projecting  beneath 
the  head ;  the  apex  uf  the  third  and  seven  foUowmg  joints 
cf  the  antennm  prolonged ;  mandibles  UBldaUtalO{  nuxilla) 
uitli  a  single  lobe ;  ^alpi  very  short, 

Cnfptostoma  denticoriUt  (Lat.),  die  only  apadea  known, 
is  from  Cayenne. 

S'ematodct  (Latreille).  Body  nearly  linear;  antennx  wiiU 
the  basal  joint  elongated }  eadi  of  the  Ave  fiiUowing  joints  in 
the  fom  of  a  revened  oone;  the  renwinht^  jmnta  almost 
perfoliate,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which  ii^  oval. 

S|iccie^  of  this  genus  have  been  found  in  Europe  and 
Iforth  AniLTica. 

Jlemeihifm*  (Latreille).  In  this  gctius  the  parts  of  the 
mouth  aro  exposed,  i.  c.,  not  as  in  the  two  last  genera, 
hidden  by  tho  projectmg  mwcess  of  the  pnwtemum ;  the 
antennas  are  tiabelhitc  at  uenpes  in  tho  malea. 

AU  the  species  of  this  genus  are  extra-European. 

In  the  ^cnus  Ctemeera  (Latreille)  the  antenn»  are 
pectinated  in  tho  ma)a»  and  deeply  aenaiod  in  tlM  fe- 
males. 

The  Ctrulrcra  }iecitmcarm'\,  an  insect  common  in  some 
parts  ot  ilii.-.  itmntry,  affords  an  example  of  this  genus. 
Xliis  species  l^  rallier  more  than  half  an  iiK;li  m  leii^ih,  antl 
of  a  briihaat  metallic  green  or  copp«r-likc  colour:  the 
female  ia  lar<;er  and  broader  than  the  male. 

In  the  genus  JtUater,  as  now  rc^ilrictcd,  tho  antenmo  are 
•jiunilv  serrated. 

The  HkOtr  teneut  of  linnaua  will  Hrre  to  dlustrate  this 
mnitt'  Tills  specieS)  whidi  ia  common  in  some  part!<  of 
Kns^land,  is  generally  found  under  stones  on  hilU  of  but 
little  elevation,  and  which  arc  more  or  less  covered  with 
lu-ath.  It  is  about  throe  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  und 
nio!»i  ejonimonly  of  a  briUiaat  green  colour ;  some  specimen* 
]io%vever  ate  Uue^  and  othen  are  of  a  brassy  or  bronze 
bue. 

The  £!taf«rtioe<jfiieii*,  according  to  Latreille,  uUu  be-long^ 
to  thisgemis.  This  species  is  well  known  in  South  Amc- 
ries*  where  it  is  called  the  iirc-tly.*  It  is  rather  more  than 
an  inch  in  kmgth,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  covered  with  an 
a^hy  down:  on  eaeh  side  of  the  thorax  there  is  a  round 
|4K>s>'V  yellow  spot.  The^e  spots  emit  by  ni^;Iit  .i  light  so 
l»rilliint  as  to  enable  a  jierson  to  read  by  it,  and  it  is  a  roin- 
inon  jirai'licc  to  place  several  of  the  insects  toi^LMber  m  a 
irltt^  jar  or  bottle  for  this  purpose.  Tins  inseei  ;vuih  up- 
words  of  twenty  other  species,  all  of  which  omit  light  by 
night)  is  now  included  in  lUiger's  genus  Fyrophonu.  The 
g^l)qririi  of  this  genus  are,  some  of  them,  from  each  uf  the 
f.^lTowtng  locahties:— Bnuil,  Poru.  Buenos  Ayrei*  Uiile, 
ut>a.  St.  Domiirao,  and  Gmna. 

1 7  1  the  genus  Campylus  (Fischer)  the  eveaavemre  pro- 
juijiout  than  in  the  other  Elateridic,  and  the  bead  is  pro - 

•  outer  liurct«  lisvlni  Uic  Mm*  |iaii'e>  rmitilni;  •  li^'lit  h\  ore 
^P,|0«bi«tlr  nwruoiMUid  uritU  Um  pnwt  nwdM  ttsdei  U«  aaoM  of  tbc 
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truded  from  tho  thorax :  tho  antcnnir  arc  in.scrted  Iieneath 
a  frontal  projection  on  each  side,  aud  the  body  u  long  and 
almost  linear. 

One  species  of  this  pnus  i«  found  in  England,  the 
Camptflis  ditpar,  which  u  of  a  yellowish  colour.  In  some 
speciniens  the  bead,  lega»  and  antennie  are  black,  and  some- 
times the  elvtra  are  black  with  a  broad  pale  margin. 

Er,.\TE'fllUM.  [MoMoamcA.] 

EL.\TiM.\  or  YELATM.V,  tho  chief  town  of  ilm  most 
iioitlierly  circle  in  tho  Uustiian  government  of  Tuinbof  in 
(Ireat  Russia.  It  is  "iitiialed  at  the  connucnce  of  thcMvksha 
and  Oka,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  latter,  in  55"  5'  N.  lat, 
and  42"  -14'  E.  long.  Klulnm  is  an  old  town,  and  contains 
ten  ohurches,  eight  of  wood  and  two  of  stone,  si^\t>r.il  go* 
vemment  buUduinL  about  8Q0  houses  and  thirty-fbur 
wooden  stores^  and  about  eON  inhabitants.  It  has  manu- 
ftctures  of  linens,  vitriol,  and  sulphur,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  grain,  hemp,  wax,  and  honuy,  chietly  with  Moscow, 
and  the  provinces  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  to  which  piu-ls 
the  Oku  gives  tlie  means  of  ready  access.  The  oxtetuive 
iron  w  orks  of  Yerenistnnk,  which  employ  nearly  ft  tbomnnd 
hiinds,  aru  in  itn  imiiiedtate  neighbourhood. 

EI.3A,  the  Uva  of  the  Romans,  called  iCthalia  (AQaXia) 
by  Strabo,  p.  '223,  is  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
near  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  and  divided  I'ruiu  it  by  the 
channel  of  Piombino,  which  is  about  five  miles  biuad  in 
its  narrowest  port  opposite  the  town  of  Piombino^  which 
Vitui  on  the  main  land.  The  sha|>eof  Elba  is  very  irrr 
gulur;  Its  length  is  about  eighteen  uiilef,  from  10"  t'  u 
10°  25'  E.  long.,  and  its  (.Tcaiest  breiuhli,  which  is  on  its 
cast  side,  is  u-hmi  ten  mile-,  from  Cipj  (.'alumita  42°  Ai' 
to  Cape  N'll.i  -l.;^  j'l'  N.  lat.  ;  but  in  its  west  part  it  is  .six 
miles   broad,  and  towards  the  middle  of  its  length  it 
is  only  three,  owing  to  the  coast  beiiit;  indented  by  gulfs 
both  from  the  north  and  south.  Its  area  is  about  1 54  scpiure 
miles.   The  island  is  mountainous;  the  highest  summit, 
Monte  delU  Oapanna.  in  its  west  nart,  is  36uo  fiiet  above 
the  sea.  The  mountains  are  mostly  naked,  but  the  lower 
ridges  and  the  valleys  between  are  planted  wiih  the  \  ine, 
olive,  and  mulberry,  and  other  fruit  trees.    The  island  pro- 
duces also  some  wheat  and  Indian  com,  ve^et^i'nliTS,  and 
water  melons.    Wine,  both  white  and  r«Hl.  is  made  m  con- 
siderable quantitie.-, ;  some  of  it,  especially  tin-  ru{l  -,.  irt,  is 
very  good,  and  fonns  an  article  of  exportutioii.    'i'neru  ia 
also  a  kind  of  muscadul.  or  dessert  wine.  Horned  cattle  and 
horses  arc  rather  siajce,  hut  there  arc  plenty  of  sheep, 
goats,  pigs,  and  assies.    Fish  is  plentiful  on  (he  coast,  and 
tho  tunny  flahery  yields  a  conademble  pnfiL  The  salt 
pans  on  the  sea-shoro  pvoducv  aboot  50,000  ewts.  of  salt 
\earlT.    Elba  is  rich  in  iron,  which  is  of  the  best  ({ualily, 
ur.il  was  \vurked  ill  the  time  of  the  R4)mans.   It  is  found  m 
a  mountaiii,  near  Rio  on  the  cast  coast,  w  hich  is  almost  en- 
liiroly  a  vnrt.ss  of  ore.  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  antl 
5U0  foot  III  height.    About  121)  miners  aro  employed  in  it. 
and  the  ore  yields  from  5U  to  75  pur  cent,  of  pure  luolal. 
Owing  to  the  scaicity  of  fuel  thv  ore  is  embarked  and  taken 
to  the  mainland  to  bo  smelted,  as  it  was  when  Strabo  wrote. 
The  annual  quantity  of  metal  raise<l  is  about  4U,00U  cwts. 
The  other  mineial  pioduetious  of  Elba  are  loa<Utone^  alum, 
vitriol,  and  marble  of  various  kinds.  Ilio  population  of  Elba 
1.,  about  1 of  which  Porto  Fenajo^  the  capital,  has  about 
Juuo.    Porto  l  errajo  lies  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island, 
and  is  strongly  tovtifu-il  with  two  eit.idels  on  llie  hilt  above  it, 
and  lias  an  excellent  harbour.    Tho  town  has  two  parish 
churches,  one  hospital,  and  a  la/zarelto.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  cancellierc,  or  political  go\ernor  for  the  whole  island, 
which  is  included  in  the  province  of  Pisa ;  it  has  a  garrison 
and  military  commander,  a  civil  and  criminal  court,  from 
which  appeals  arc  laid  before  tho  ruoto,  or  high  court  of  Gros- 
s.cto.  From  Porto  Feri^io  a  opod  raad.  ftve  miles  in  length, 
m  ade  by  Napoleon,  leods  to  ntto  Longone  on  the  east  coest 
of  tile  inland,  on  a  deep  bay.  where  there  is  good  ancliorage 
for  vessels.   The  castle  of  Porto  Longone  is  on  a  steep  hill, 
and  is  i-cgularly  fortified.  The  town  or  village  issmuu,  and 
reckons  about  lUOU  mliahitants.    The  other  principal  vil- 
lages in  tho  island  are  Rio,  Marciaiia,  Camjio,  anrl  (J;»po 
Liveri.   The  isiland  of  Elba  has  acquired  considerable  ce- 
hArity  in  our  times,  on  account  of  it  having  been  the  rcsi- 
donce  of  Napoleon  afler  his  first  abdication,  from  May, 
HI 4.  to  the  S6tb  of  February,  181A,  wben  he  set  sail  for 
Cannes,  From  that  time  it  faaa  been  annsKod  to  the  grand 
duchy  of  Tuscany.  The  nonirfains  of  Elba  tarn  a  conspi- 
ottOUB  olmel  ot  twon  ftoai  Leffbom.  which  is  about  HAv 
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mil(3i  north  of  the  nearest  point  of  tb9  uIumL  (Nai^baur, 
Gfmalde  ftalient ;   Pini.  OfftfnNWWn*  tuU$  MtutUra  «R 

Ferro  dell '  /tola  dell '  Elba.) 

KLBE.  The,  one  of  tin-  larf;i  -I  riM-M  in  Europe,  flows 
likf  ilu-  WestT  entirely  within  Gfrtnttny.    It  origiotttat  in 
the  contiuenco  of  n  number  of  rivulets  and  brooks  which 
lall  down  the  western  side  of  the  Schneekoppc^  or  Snow- 
cap,  one  of  tho  bighe<tt  mountains  in  the  RMMngdriige,  or 
Giant  iiMNiittuna»  of  Bohomit,  Md  in  that  pivt  of  ifaem 
whinh  aepantea  Bohemia  fWmi  Silrnia.   Somotrriton  rafisr 
the  source  of  l\tU  r'ncr  to  thi^  W.  i^-tbaih  (Whitebrook), 
wliich  8priiit;>  fmin  the  Whito  Mtinirjw,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Srhjirt  k'>])]>L- ;   otiicrs  I'  tlie  l'"1Hij  or  Narvor  Meadow, 
\i  h( n-  i-lcvcn  spriuf;*,  I'lillwl  the  Wclk  of  the  Elbe,  are  said 
ti'  riso,  and  uniting  in  one  siri";im,  wlm  li  tnkos  the  name  of 
the  Elbe  or  Mitdelbrunn,  fall  over  a  lotty  priK-ipice  into 
what » termed  the  Elb^und,  or  region  of  the  Elbe.  Here 
tho  ttrNm  is  iaeroMod  by  the  Sttfea  and  otbor  rivtUets 
vtiidi  join  it  bdow  Kiaoannbnvdtok  wbonee  U  runt  towaida 
Hobetielbe  under  the  univomally  admitted  desiBOatioik  of 
the  Elbe.  From  Hohenelbe,  a  mountain  town  in  the  north- 
astern  circle  nf  Bulx  how,  in  Buht  mia,  it  flows  south-vast 
to  Amau,  tli«  iicc  smith-'nosl  into  the  circle  of  K<>nip!.^rfi1?., 
where  it  is  j  unk-  l  by  ilic  Aupa  near  Yarowit.',  iho  Mi  'uiu  :it 
Joaephstadt,  and  tlieAdlcr  or  Orlilz  at  Kotiiifs^haz,  and 
afterwards  paMes  into  the  circle  of  Chrudim,  whence,  after 
receiving  tne  Clirudimka  at  Pardubitx,  it  takes  a  westerly 
dirertion.    Having  passed  Ell)c  Teinit«,  bolow  which  it  is 
joined  bjr  the  Dobrowa,  and  akirling  the  nortborn  «(tnimity 
of  die  eiielft  of  Gbeaalau,  it  travetraes  the  moat  north-mtern 
part  of  that  of  Kaurzim,  where  it  flows  nut  Kulin,  and 
there  winding  to  the  north-west  re-enters  tne  circle  of  Bid- 
schow,  and  crosses  its  south  westerly  districts  past  Podic- 
brad.  It  now  pursues  a  course  ihn-  \\<  >t  uloni;  the  <wuthem 
horde.-  isf  thi'  rircle  of  Buiizlau,  ri-  cnti  rs  tli.it  of  Kain^im. 
flows  nortl)  vest  from  Taurzim  past  Braudeis,  above  which 
it  receives  the  Iscr  and  Elbe-Kosloletz,  to  Mclnik,  in  the 
iouth-western  extremity  of  the  circle  of  Bunzlau.  where  it 
is  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Moldau,  and  frtMUWbidi 
flue  (in      20'  N.  hit.  and  U*  26'  K.  lonfc)  it  ha»  an  un- 
obstructed navigntlon  to  Tt«  mouth.  From  Melnik  it  forma 
the  boundary  for  a  shnrt  di  t.incc  between  the  circles  of 
Rakonitz  and  Leitmentz,  thm  winds  southwards  to  Kaun- 
nit2,  and  after  enfcrinp  the  Uat-meutiii;it:<i  nrilL-  liy  ag:iin 
flowing  north-wpslward.s  from  Kaunnitis,  is  joined  by  the 
E;,i  r  a  few  ii;  Ir*  abovc  the  town  of  Leitmeritt.  From 
this  place  it  How^s  northwards  to  Aussig,  takes  a  wii.r!iii|j 
tasierljr  course  past  Tetschen  where  it  receives  the  I'ul/    i  z, 
bends  gradually  north-westwards,  ouits  Bohemia  near  Hcru- 
kretaohen,  or  Himiskrvtaehen.  ana  enters  the  kingdom  of 
Suonjr.  At  this  point  the  Elbe  is  955  fbet  in  width.  It 
thenee  takes  a  north-WMterty  cotnse  past  Schandait,  be- 
tween which  placo  and  Drtsden  it  passes  tlinaigli  lln'  Lii-a- 
tian  and  Ohre  Mount.iins  of  S;i\i>ny,  then  lliiws  tii  Piriia, 
Dresden,  Meissen,  Rifsa,  anil  Strehhi,  ;ind  eiili-r*  I'niss:iui 
Saxony  at  I>K'snifz,  about  seven  miles  above  Muiilberg. 
Its  whole  length  fnnn  the  bouth-eastern  to  the  northern 
frontiers  of  Saxuny  is  between  70  and  75  miles.  From 
Miihlberg  its  course  is  north- westerly  toTorgau.and  thence 
to  Wittenberg,  above  which  it  receives  the  Blaek  Elster; 
bcrc  it  takes  a  westerly  dfaeetion,  leaves  fbr  a  while  the 
Prussian  states,  traverses  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt  from  Koswig 
past  Dessau  to  Barby,  during  its  passaere  through  wliich  it 
rcrr-ivcs  the  Saale  and  Muiiie,  atid  thence  tiuming  north- 
wards, re-enters  ih(i<:c  -states  above  .\;ieki'n,  roreivestheOhro, 
and  flows  ori  to  Ma;:;dehuri;  uiifd  it  n  nrhes  the  point  he- 
low  Sandow,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Havel.  Here  it  again 
has  a  north-westerly  direction,  forming  first  the  boundary 
between  Brandenburg  and  Prussian  Saxony  till  it  passes 
Schneckcndorf,  and  next  for  a  short  distance  hetweenBran- 
denburg  end  Hanorer :  thence  it  aepaiatea  Bangvar  fkum 
If  eeklenburg  until  it  enters  the  north-eastern  districts  of 
that  kincdom  between  Dfimitsand  Hitzacker.   After  tra 
▼ming  them  as  far  as  Boitsenburg.  it  divides  the  llano- 
vcri.in  <1  muriKin'^  froin  the  duchies  of  Lauenburg  and  Hol- 
stfin  atid  the  Ilaiubur!?  terrilory,  until  it  discharges  itself 
into  tile  North  Sea.    .\lti  gether  il  triworses  H.iaoTer  or 
forms  its  north  enstern  boundary  fur  about  12U  miles.  Be- 
low Winseii,  «  hi(  (i  lies  to  the  south-cast  of  Harburg  in 
Hanover,  the  Ihm  nau  fills  into  it,  and  below  Neuhauss 
Somewhat  above  Altona,  hut  un  the  left  bank  lika  the  for- 
Bier,  the  Oate^  Fi«m  Hamboig  and  AUona  downwards  to 
aUakatOtin  OoMwa  flttltbame  to  liia  North  ISea  it  bo- 


comes  naTtgable  for  large  ships.  Its  mouth  lies  north  of 

Cuxhaven,  ab(mt  85  mile«  below  Hamburg. 

The  Elbe  first  flows  through  a  deep  narrow  valley  to 
Josephstadt,  lim  nt;lu  funk  being  miu  h  higher  than  the 
left.  This  vnlhy  widens  i^riidi.any  until  the  Eibe  has  pa^'d 
Nimbiirg,  b«'tMeen  Kolhii  and  Biande.s,  where  it  again  be- 
comes contracted.  Vivm  Nimburg  to  Rnts'lnitz,  south  of 
Theresicnstadt  its  banks  are  lower,  but  IVuiu  the  last  town 
until  it  naehes  JUowosits  thejr  are  mueh  morarievated,  and 
tiienee  as  Ihr  as  lo  Pima  in  Saxony  its  bed  lies  in  a  deep 
confined  valley.  Fn)m  Pirna  the  heights  on  its  left  l>aiik 
subside,  whilst  those  on  its  ri^ht  acrouii  any  Ur.  Kil  e  ;a  a 
little  distance  until  it  has  passed  Dresden  and  Meissen. 
From  thence  to  Torgau  a  succession  luw  hdh  run  paral- 
lel to  both  banks,  and  there  cntfaTsly  disappear.  A  range  of 
hills  approaches  the  left  l>ank  at  Di>mitr,  nnJ  (jocaswnal 
heights  the  right  bank  near  Wittenberg.  1  j  l  ui  die  mouth 
of  the  Saale  until  a  little  above  Magdebtirg  (he  banka  ate 
flat,  but  in  this  nart  high  hills  oonnand  them  at  several 
pointa.  From  Mni^doburg  the  Elbe  flows  through  a  level 
country  into  the  North  Sea.  except  between  Hitzacker  ani 
BleckLde  on  its  lefl  Klid  alwiit  Altona  on  its  ri^ht  banl^ 
vlii  re  Uie  udjaeeiil  ground  rises  to  j^cntle  elevations 

In  the  lower  p.irts  of  its  course,  iianudy,  bet\Neen  Haihur^ 
ui)  left  bank,  and  Hamburg  and  Altona  on  its  right, 
the  Ell>e  is  divided  into  several  arms  by  five  large  and  seven 
siuall  islands ;  these  arms  however,  unite  again  in  a  .^'ngle 
channel  at  Blankenese,  about  five  miles  bsiow  Hamburg. 

The  whole  length  of  Uie  Slbe  is  about  715  miles,  and  it 
is  navkable  Ifar  about  470  miles.  Its  mean  depth  is  l  o 
fbet  and  its  average  br.adth  900  feel,  but  it  widen,  ,il 
some  points  to  loot)  feet  and  more,  axid  near  iU  liioulb 
to  several  miles. 

The  height  of  tliis  river  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  as 
fijllows:  near  its  source  4151  feet:  at  Kiiiiigsgriitz  fill ;  ai 
Melnik  A26;  at  Schandau  320;  at  Pirna  287;  at  Dn^cn 
262  ;  at  Wittenberg  204  ;  at  Magileburg  128;  at  Taager- 
iriiinde  87;  at  Loscuraik  48;  at  LNhniu  26;  atHitxackivr 
J ') ;  at  Btsekede  1 1,  and  at  Boitsenburg  9  feet 

There  arc  Si  bridg^  across  the  Elbe  between  its  sourre 
and  Torgau,  below  which  town  the  communication  between 
both  bank'-  i-  hy  fenie-.  Tlu-  prinrij  al  bridges  arc  those 
at  LeitmiTiiz,  whu  h  w  of  wood  iuid  stone,  and  823  feet  in 
leiiKtl':  Itrandois;  Dresden,  of  si  on  i,  N-'O  feet  long  and 
36  broad;  Meissen;  Torgau;  Witti nhertr.  of  stone  and 
wood.  1000  feet  long;  and  Mftgdebiiry;,  where  there  arc 
three  wooileii  bridges,  one  across  the  Old  Elbe  76  nods 
long ;  another  acrusa  the  main  arm  of  the  river,  24  nods; 
and  the  third  across  a  side  arm  25  tooda  hmg. 

The  waters  of  the  Elbe  are  ineraossd  by  the  conduenee 
of  17  rivci*  and  upwards  of  70  minor  sli earns.  B.  twt  t  u 
the  years  JSfll  and  1635  its  depth  has  decreased  lic-arly 
sj{  i  DC  lies  at  Dresden,  and  about  18J  at  Magdeburg.  In 
Jloheiiiia,  w  hen"  K  ss  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cleao-ing 
of  Woodlands  and  dra;na.;e  of  swamps  and  marshes  than  in 
tlie  territories  through  which  tlic  Saale.  Mulde,  and  Black 
Elster  flow,  the  diminution  has  been  far  less.  The  baatn 
is  estimated  to  occupy  about  58,800  miles,  and  lies  between 
30-  2'  and  53"  54'  N.  let.,  and  «*  41' and  15*  Ig*  B,  long. 

Tins  river  is  wdl  stocked  with  fiah,  poitindariy  aaLmon, 
eels,  and  stunrcons. 

ELBERFEIJJ,  a  (•ir(dc  in  the  eastern  part  of  thecountv 
or  administrative  circle  of  I)u-,seldorf  in  the  Prussian  pru- 
vince  of  the  Rhine.    Il  roniams  an  area  of  about  125 
fsc]u«re  miles  three  towns  (lilberlcid.  Gcraarkc  or  Baksikn. 
and  iMi  timann,  with  about  2100  inhabitants),  one  raarkt-t- 
viltage,  21  villager,  and  135  hamlets,  and  hu  a  population  of 
alxmt  93,500 ;  which  is  an  increase  of  22,750  smcc  the  year 
1S16.    About  one>Afth  are  Roman  Oatholies.  and  the 
remainder  Protestants.  The  circle  is  traversed  in  all  pnrts 
by  Ol&ets  of  the  Sauerland  hills,  and  is  well       d-  d.  R\- 
tensivo  beds  of  alum  lie  between  Vclbert  .in  1  1.  .ii^fjiber^.- 
in  the  norlherii  part  of  the  lirele.  wlu  re  a  niuiUor  <  f  alum 
Works  ;ire  estatdishe<i.    ElbtirfeUl  is  walered  by  the  Kiihr, 
Wi]  jK-r  or  Wupper,  Diisscl,  and  26  minor  Mrcams  and 
brooks.   The  soil  k  in  general  but  of  middling  quality;  in 
some  of  the  more  ele\-ated  distrieta  it  is  light,  and  evicts 
lated  fur  the  cultivation  of  nt,  «at%  and  potatoes  <m1v 
In  the  others,  wheat,  rye,  bailey,  oats,  peas,  and  flax  are 
railed.  There  are  excellent  meadow  and  grazing  T.»fd^ 
The  vicinities  of  Biberfeld,  Barmen,  Hardenberg,  and  Kr^ii 
enberi'  -iri'  crowded  wilh   manufaetories  of  ioiton  \TX.m 
suiil  cloths,  aiiks,  wovUetu,  Imcns,  nbbons,  lace,  v«lv«|i^ 
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itockings,  jron  and  »tecl  u-ares,  leather.  Sec.   The  stoclc  of  j  nnr!  twi  \ratcr  gates,  five  Lutheran  churchc?.  une  n  ^  mcil, 
cattle  in  1831  was  cumpo&ed  of  1901  horses,  8201  hornwl 
«ttt|e.  -IJHii  >,hoop,  '2^1  1  ^o;its,  aiul  1> 37  <\vir.c. 
ELBKRFELli,  the  chief  hiwu  ut  thu  circle,  he^  in  a 


romantic  situation  upon  the  right  bank  uf  the  Wuppcr, 
which  is  200  feot  higher  at  thii>  >pot  than  at  its  junction 
with  the  Rhiue  bdoi*  Opladen  :  in  Al*  16'  N.  lat.  and  7*  8' 
£.  lung.  It  is  «a  open  weU-built  tovn,  ud  stands  at  sa 
olevation  of  40S  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tea.  The  atreoti 
MO  long,  but  few  of  them  arc  of  any  great  breadth,  as  (fit 

rlsce  is  built  partly  between  hills  and  partly  upon  (ht^  iu. 
t  is  divided  into  two  quarters,  tlw)  Island  atid  tin-  L.tierty. 
and  contains  three  chunrhe*.  one  of  which  is  Kuiuiiii  C.i- 
tholic,  a  gymnasium,  a  school  of  trade,  ;i  uiei  lunies"  s<  lii.i,l, 
15  elementary  iciiuoU,  two  orphan  anylurma,  three  ho!«pitiilii 
and  infirmaries,  about  fiiO  manufactories,  large  and  small, 
2^00  private  houses,  and  about  24,200  inhibitants. 
This  is  a  gvsat  Inoeaae  ainee  the  year  1801,  when  their 
nnmbwrswere  11,720:  from  which  they  rose  to  15,595  in 
1819;  21,027  in  1S23.  and  23,398  in  1831.   Among  other 
estaLiislimciils  in  Elin  rfeld  are  a  miujcuin,  a  s-K  ieiy  of  the 
arlM  ami  sca-iict-s,  ;i  liible,  n  mtsaionan',  aiul  a  trad  s<H'i«?ty, 
a       iii;^'s'  hank  ami  loan  bank,  and  ii  (Jcrni  in  .Vmi'iii  aii 
minntg  syciely.    There  is  no  town  in  (hi:  I'rttssiun  domi- 
nions which  carries  on  such  extensive  raanufaciiires  and 
none  which  has  a  more  flourishing  trade.    The  chief 
manufactims  are  thread-lace,  of  which  above  20,000/.  in 
value  are  aniittaUjmada;  silks,  for  the  weaving  of  wliicli 
Vith  upwards  of  I1M  looms  more  than  SJ^.OUO/.  a  year  are 
paid  in  wages;  cotton  clotlis,  plain  and  printed,  in  which  45 
factories  and  above  3600  looms  aru  umploved  ;  coverlids  to 
the  extent  i  f  per  annnm  :  tiiread  linens,  duiiiask 

clotli^  tapes,  iron- "arc  and  cutlery,  rihbons,  stockin(f«, 
laather,  potashes,  furnUuro,  Sec  There  are  >evcnil  bleacii- 
grounds  and  establishmenu  for  dyeing;  nearly  30U  mer- 
diants  and  manufacturers ;  and  the  yearly  amuuut  of  bills 
passed  on  the  exchange  of  the  town  is  said  to  be  upwaids 
of  l,500,0OeA  sterling,  in  which  mm  the  Urge  manqftctur* 
iag  district  of  BanMn,  KioDiitberg.  Langenheiftfbo.,  are 
oompriaed. 

The  earliest  liisforicnl  record  (jf  Elberfeld  is  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when  a  bur^-  oeeujueil  a  sniall  jKirtion  of  its  fsilo, 
which  belonged  t.)  lliy  EUertelds,  a  fuinly  wliosc  dc^rend- 
ants  e8tabli!>bed  the  first  manufactures.  The  Kcfonnation 
was  introduead  hiie  in  the  year  1552.  It  is  the  sent  of  a 
tribunal  o  f  commerce  and  two  courta  of  arbitration.  £lher- 
iUd  it  also  a  township  (Biirgermeistairei)  with  3%  hsmleu, 
and  contained,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1836,  34,257  inlubi- 
tanta.  In  that  year  the  births  were  lfi50,  the  imiia  1 132, 
and  the  marrisflai  353.  It  )m  nhmt  19  miles  east  of  Dus- 
seldorf. 

ELBING,  a  circle  of  the  county  or  adminisirative  circle 
of  T>nn/.ig,  in  Western  Pru^ia,  is  bounded  cm  theuortU  by 
tlie  I'riaches  Haff,  the  south  and  west  by  the  circle  of 
Manooburg.  and  the  east  bj  the  province  of  East  Prussia. 
It  €oat«iiin  about  268  aqwm  miles,  two  towns,  222  villages, 
sod  SS9t  dwelling-honaes,  and  had  in  1881  a  population  of 
44.406.  The  nordt-weatetn  part  is  twrvwsed  vy  a  ehain  of 
hills,  which  nrc  connected  with  East  Prussia.  The  soil  is 
e.xcot  ihii::ly  fertili-,  und  has  luxuriant  pastures  ;  it  produces 
an  .Hbutidancu  of  ^rain,  and  iVuits  and  vegetables  ot'  itie 
riae!>t  mtu,  especially  in  the  south-western  part.  Elbuig 
is  well  watered  by  the  navigable  rivers  the  Nogat  and 
the  Elbing,  b^des  numerous  smaller  streams  and  canals. 
The  fiUhery  is  productive.  Owing  to  the  great  scarcity 
of  ivood»  eso^  in  the  fetast  near  the  town  of  Elbing, 
the  inhabitants  are  dbl^jed  to  tiae  turf.  Next  to  Dansig, 
Elbing  has  the  most  manufactures  in  the  government ; 
the  chief  are  those  of  tobacco,  soap,  sugar,  vitriol,  «oad, 
&c.  It  also  came*  on  a  con^iulerable  trade  in  corn,  uuod 
from  the  Upper  Vwtula  di>triLiii,  hors^e-hair  bristles,  pack- 
ing cloth,  fustian,  butter,  fruits,  wond,  i)-ita.-«b,  kc  The 
rircif,  besides  Elbing,  conlam*  tlie  town  of  Tolkemit,  on 
the  IlafT.  with  1800  inhabitants. 

ELBXNG  (filbinga.  Polish  Elbiag  or  Elblag.  also  called 
UrliM  DrostllinX  chief  town  of  the  circle,  and  a  (dace  of 
considi  rable  commercial  iwpottaaoe.  is  sUttatied  ou  the  na- 
vigable river  of  the  same  nan^o,  which  is  naited  to  the 
No^t  by  the  Kraffuhl  canal  about  four  miles  north  of  the 
town.  It  lies  la  5  10'  N.  Ut..  and  ni  l'/"  Ji'  E.  long.,  ni 
a  very  fertile  valley,  and  is  surrounded  by  high  walls,  towers, 
and  ditolies*  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towiL 
tbreft  inner  mod  elwmi  ontair  tubnrh%  and  has  five  land 


and  oi.e  It oman  Catholic,  one  synapopue,  five  haspUaU,  one 
conveiii  f.ir  elderly  females,  an  nr;di.in  asylum,  workhouse, 
house  of  torreeii  ,11,  hoa^c  of  indu.strj-,  the  Pott  and  Cowle 
Institute,  foumled  by  Richard  CSowle,  who  died  in  182J, » 
savings' bank,  a  Lutheran  gyninasinm,  withalam  librarjr» 
besides  other  establishments  for  thoadvcation  muia  poor* 
The  TBrious  benevolent  institutiooa  mo  adtnlnMy  eoB> 
ducted. 

Elbing  was  fbunded  liy  the  Teutonic  Tonights  about  the 
year  1229;  in  the  foiirtecntb  and  liffeentb  centuries  it  was 
a  nieinUer  of  the  Hanseatir-  Ieaf;ue,  bm  iifierwurd^  declined 
wlien  I>an7ig  ensmtssed  the  trade  with  Poland,  and  ibo 
fn<iiient  wars  between  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Sweden, 
stopped  the  intercourse.  It  however  revived  during  the 
occupation  of  West  Prussia  by  Frederick  II.,  and  WW 
ranks  in  the  aeeond  daas  of  towns  in  the  Pruaaian  mo* 
narchy. 

The  papulation  in  1817  was  16,534,  of  whom  225  wero 
Jews;  in  1831  it  was  17,761,  of  whom  3500  were  Roman 
Catholics,  350  Menonilcs,  and  3'<o  .lews.  bcMdes  the  j^ur- 
rison.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  manufacturer  of  tobacco, 
sail  clolli,  Koa]\  standi,  ca\uir,  sl<iekin;;<,  oil.  and  linen; 
there  are  also  tan  yanis,  ship  building,  &c.  It  has  a  brisk 
trade  with  Poland,  from  which  com,  potash,  woad, 
wood,  tallow,  and  wa.x  are  obtained  ;  and  iron,  wine,  ,. 
facturcfl  and  (^lonial  goods,  Ice,  are  sent  in  exchange.  The 
shipping  business  too  is  oonsideiable ;  the  townsmen  are 
owners  of  a  great  aomber  of  large  vessels  and  eoestors ; 
and  many  vessels  arc  built  hero.  T^y  the  Kraffnb!  canal 
small  vcsseU  can  come  up  to  the  wharlii.  Imt  the  larL-er  ones 
are  obliged  to  unlaJe  in  tlie  depth  of  PiUau,  v birii  u  the 
harlwur  of  Elbing,  About  1  100  vessels  enter  the  port  every 
year;  hut  the  creator  [H)rtion  of  thesr  are  \e.s-elsof  small 
burden.  Thern  is  likewise  a  considerable  fisliery,  particu- 
larly in  sturjjeon. 

ELBOSU  F,  a  town  in  Fnnee,  in  the  department  of  Seme 
Inffrieure.  It  is  on  ffao  left  hanh  of  fte  flmne,  sevcntv-nino 
miles  from  Paris  by  Mantes,  Vernon,  Louviers,  and  Pont 
dc  I'Arche.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley,  aiid 
may  be  recognized  afar  oif  by  thochimne>s  of  iis  nunierons 
steam-engines.  Klhcijuf  appears  to  J'Dsm'ss  hi  tie  that  is 
worthy  of  notice,  except  the  i  lloir  of  the  church  of  St. 
Eiieuue.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1832  was  9951, 
that  ]f  the  whole  commune  10.258 :  the  inhabitants  hava 
been  engaged  since  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods ;  tapestries  were 
long  included  in  their  productions,  but  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry has  boon  nearly  or  quite  given  up ;  woollen  clnths  aire 
flow  the  st. I  pie  manufacture;  and  Rlboeuf  is  ilie  centre  of 
a  ]irosperous  branch  of  industry.  There  were  at  the  judj- 
lication  of  M.  Dujnn's  '  Forces  Productive*  ct  Commerciulcs 
do  la  Fnincti,'  (Pari»,  1827,)  m  and  round  the  town  i2u0 
looms,  furnishing  employment  to  2700  weavers,  and  4.100 
workmen  of  other  kind-i  employed  in.  the  various  branches 
of  the  woollen  trade.  The  cloth  is  purchased  of  the  small 
manufacturers  by  wholesale  houses  of  extensive  business 
(by  which  the  cloths  tit  Lonvien  are  also  purchased),  and 
by  them  sold  and  sent  into  various  parts  of  France,  espe- 
cially to  Paris,  Lyon,  Limoges,  and  Bordeaux.  The  wool 
tornierly  employed  by  the  clothiers  of  Elba'uf  was  Spanish  , 
latterly,  the  wi>ul  of  the  neighbouring  country,  owm^'  to  the 
improvement  of  the  native  sheep  by  crossmj^  the  breed  w  iih 
the  Merinos,  has  to  a  considerablo  extent  replaced  that  of 
Spain.  Elbccuf  hasa1arge<liari^'«dlOO]»io«hioh*iBl8S3. 
400  girls  were  taught. 
JBlJM>RUfi!,  BLBtfRK,  or  StBROOZ.  [CMrcAstn, 


p.3«P 

ELCAJA,  an  Arabian  plant,  whoso  fruit  is  said  to  pos- 
sess emetic  properties.  Botanists  call  it  Trichilia  emetica 
Forskahl  describes  it  as  a  larire  tree,  with  villous  shoots, 
pinnated  leaves,  with  entire  oval  oblont;  pedicellate  leaflets, 
clustered  flowers  with  five  greenish-yellow  petals,  ten 
nionadclphous  stamens,  and  a  downy  capsular  firuit  about 
an  inch  long,  with  three  valves,  three  angles,  and  three 
cells  having  twu  plano-convex  seeds  in  eoch  cell.  The  tree 
is  said  to  be  oalled  Rolta^  and.  to  be  eonmon  on  the  mD«ii« 
tains  of  Yemen.  The  fhiit  is  add  «t  Beit  el  fekih,  Ibr  niz> 
in^  w  ith  rrat,'rint  materials  with  which  the  Arab  women 
wioli  ibfcir  luiir.  The  fruii  culled  Djour  elkai  is  reputed  an 
emetic.  The  ripe  seerls  mixud  with  Sesamuni  ofl  B|e 
formed  into  an  ointment  as  a  cure  for  tbo  itch. 

ELCUB,  the  niid  of  the  RoiMUM»  ia  «  considerablo  4oini 
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in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  in  Spain,  situated  on  llio  nvcr 
Scgura,  in  a  ffrtile  plain  covcnd  with  vines  atul  jialin  tret  *. 
Tb«  latter  a  the  dale-palm,  with  a  thick  wood  of  which  the 
town  is  ninounded  to  the  distance  of  half  a  league.  Though 
Otm  IK  Mvenl  goo«l  streets  and  squares,  the  town  has  on 
th«  whole  a  nebneboly  a>pcrt.  Among  the  most  renuurk- 
able  huildinR<  is  a  ducal  pahu  c,  which  u  evidently  the  work 
of  a  very  rciniite  aRo.  The  i^reat  church  is  a  beautiflll  edi- 
fice, with  a  noble  dome.  The  barrack<  are  well  built  and 
extensive.  There  are  besides  many  consenta  and  charitable 
iii>iiiiitii.n-.  fur  the  poor.    Popiilatidii,  15,090. 

EU)EN  HOLE.  [DEttnYSKiRK.] 

ELDKR  TREE.  [Svmbucis.] 

EL  DORA'iX),  liteiaUy  the  golden  country,  was  the 
name  gi««n  the  Spaniards  in  the  16th  Mntoiy  to  an 
imaginary  region  somewhere  in  the  interior  ef  South 
America,  south  of  the  Orinoco  and  between  that  and  the 
Amaz  m  river,  where  pild  :h  il  ];reeioii*  ?tones  were  sup- 
posed to  be  as  roniiiKiii  :is  rm  ks  and  pi  hhlos  in  other  coun- 
ttiei^and  to  be  had  for  merely  pii  kini;  them  up.  The  first 
notion  of  this  story  was  cominuniealed  by  an  Indian  Carique 
to  Gonzalo  Piiarro,  brother  of  the  cunqueror,  who  sent  his 
companion,  Francisco  Orellana,  <lo«  n  the  Amazon  river  to 
discover  this  wonderful  land.  Onil  uin  lullawvd  the  course  of 
the  Amason  down  to  the  lea:  but  thoui^h  he  did  not  find  £1 
Doiado^  still  he  oonntenaneed  the  report  of  its  existence.  The 
temper  of  mind  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  and  discoverers  of 
America  seems  to  have  been  singularly  fitted  for  crc<luluus 
belief  in  all  wunrh-rful  reports.  The  story  of  El  Dorado 
continued  to  be  ae<  n'iliteil ;  a  Spanish  adventurer  was  said 
to  haven-ached  the  lapii  il  of  ihi"  cuchanted  region,  railed 
Manoa,  and  wonderful  tales  were  told  of  its  kplciidour  and 
its  wealth,  far  surpes«in|;  tho«e  of  Pem>  The  Siianish  ao- 
vemor  of  Guiana  was  also  styled  Koremor  of  £1  Dorailo, 
because  the  latter  country  was  NMEoned  to  belong  to  his 
jurisdiction.  Raleigh  was  so  penuaded*  or  Metended  to  be 

Eersnaded,  of  the  existenoe  of  this  wonderpil  country,  that 
e  fltfed  out  several  expedi I i>in-  f  ir  tho  jul  jio-c  of  diseiv 
vcriiit;  and  conquering  It  for  En^laiul :  his  hist  aiti-mpt  in 
Ifil"  involved  him  in  hostilities  with  the  Spaiuarils  of 
Guiana,  wliich  ullimatcly  led  to  his  death  uii  the  scalTold. 
[Ralkioh,  W.vltkr  ] 

£LEATIC  PillLOSOPHY  has  iU  name  (Vom  Elea 
Ceilled  bj  the  Romans,  Vclia),  a  Grecian  colony  on  the 
wmtiun  eoMt  of  Lower  Italy,  wben  Xenophanes  of  Co- 
lophon settled  in  bis  oM  n^e  (about  590  B.C.).  and  founded 
a  school  distinguishcil  by  its  bold  attempt  to  construct 
a  system  of  the  universe  upon  metaphysical  principles. 
The  theory  was  brought  to  jierfeclion  by  ParmeuKK's,  hut 
It  also  rec-kuiis  ainons  its  members  Zt;no,  Melissus,  and 
EmiK'iloeU'S,  who  however  only  gave  a  further  development 
to  particular  princinles;  the  labour  of  Meiis.su!i  l>eing  mainly 
confined  to  the  aefenoc  of  those  positions  which  were 
opposed  to  the  Ionian  physics,  while  Zeno  and  Empedodos 
exhibit  the  opposite  aspects  of  the  theory,  the  fermer  con- 
ilniiis  lunaeif  to  its  aoetrine  of  the  supra-sensible,  the 
latter  to  a  detailed  application  of  its  physioloi^ica]  views. 

In  ils  fonnation  it  was  subsec|ueiit  to  the  Ionian  and 
Pythagorean  sc  hools,  and  was  so  far  a  con-eijuenr.-  nf  them 
as  it  thought  ncee>sar)-  to  submit  to  invoUiiatioa  ilic  legiti- 
macy of  the  principles  upon  w'liieh  the)  had  proceeded.  The 
problem  which  they  had  proposed  to  themselves  was,  as- 
huming  the  possibility  of  a  beginning  of  motion  and  of  pro- 
duction and  decay,  to  determine  the  first  ground  or  s^ruunds 
of  all  that  eomea  into  being.  Ibis  assumption  the  Eleatn 
attacked  aa  imeoneflable  with  that  idea  of  the  reason 
whidi  involves  the  law  of  causality,  the  Elcatic  oxpceision 
for  which  was,  'out  of  non-being  being  cannot  come,' 
and  it^  later  and  more  general  formula,  '  ex  nihilo  nihil 
and  ns  no  diit im  tion  had  as  yet  been  made  between  the 
ellincnt  and  m;<;er;al  ruuses,  they  neeessarilv  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  world  had  not  a  beginning. 

With  the  founder  of  the  school  religious  considerations 
predominated,  and  in  order  to  refute  the  unworthy  oon- 
eeptions  of  the  Deity  to  which  polytheism  bad  given  rise, 
he  allowed  ftom  tlw  notion  of  God  that  he  i.s  ueccs- 
aarily  cm.  The  notion  of  Deity,  he  argued,  implies  his 
infinity  and  eternity,  hut  there  cannot  be  man>  infinite 
beings;  the  eternal  and  uifiiiile  Gofl  is  therefore  one.  But 
fi-om  the  denial  of  prwluetioa  it  IuIIowimI  that  the  world  is 
eternal.  Now  an.  ctenial  world  wouM  equally  limit  the 
eternal  God:  the  co-existcnco,  therefore,  of  the  two,  sepa- 
ntelj  and  independenUy  of  each  other,  is  impoasibki  -  ooo- 


soqucntljr  the  world  and  the  Deity  arc  one.  Tins  result  u 
the  foundation  of  th«  so  called  error  of  Pantheism ;  but  it 
was  only  by  such  an  error  that  man  could  arnre  at  a  right 
and  worthy  conception  of  the  Deity,  which  it  IB  thenaritflf 
the  Eleatas  to  have  distinctly  propounded. 

From  the  position  that  CnMOr  the  world  is  one,  it  neces- 
sarily followed  that  our  eoneaptiona  ef  sensible  tbin]{i 
singly  sre  imperftet  and  insofBeient  to  bring  ns  to  a  know- 
hxlge  of  the  All  or  of  God.  Man,  consequently,  is  placed 
ill  a  painful  situation,  desiring  on  the  one  hand  to  know 
(Jirfl.  on  the  other  to  look  to  individual  phenomena.  At- 
tention was  thus  awakened  to  the  ojiposttioii  which  e\i>u 
between  the  pure  truth  and  the  sensible  ajipe  iram  e,  and 
the  Eleato)  were  the  first  to  advance  a  systematic  theory  of 
human  know  ledge ;  and  altboogh  its  oljject  was  to  dray  ths 
validity  of  the  testimonir  of  aenie  and  experience^  and  te 
ascribe  te  therseaon  ezdnaivriy  the  merit  of  arrivii^  at  the 
truth  without  any  attempt  to  reconcile  appearance  and 
reality,  it  nererthelcBB  constituted  a  roost  important  ad- 
vancement of  the  philoso))hy  of  the  period,  and  so  coin- 

Ideted  its  edifice  as  a  system  liy  coutrjliuting  the  dia- 
ei-tiral  or  logical  jH>TX\on;  the  lonians  and  Pythagorenni 
having  respectively  constructed  the  physical  and  moral 
parts. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  obsenre  that  the  history  of  ibis 
as  weU  ss  of  the  other  early  schools  of  Grcdan  philosophy 
IS  both  obscure  and  imperfect,  sinee  of  the  writttn  works  4^ 
ite  several  members  we  only  posscas  a  Ibw  and  oneontiectel 

fragments. 

ELECAMPANE,  the  herbalist's  name  of  the  plant 
calle<l  Inula  Helenium.  Mr.  Burnett  speaks  of  it  thus  — 
It  is  by  some  person.s  esteemed  as  a  grateful  stomachic;  iu 
leaves  arc  aromatic  and  bitter,  but  its  root  much  more  so. 
The  former  were  used  br  the  Romans  as  pot-herbs  and  it 
would  appear  were  held  in  no  mean  repute  in  after  times, 
ftom  the  monkish  line^  *  Snula  campana,  reddit  pnsoerdia 
sans.*  When  preaerved,  it  is  still  eaten  as  a  cordial  by  Bastem 
nation.%  and  the  root  is  used  in  Europe  to  flavour  certain 
sorts  of  confectionary  that  bear  its  name;  and  it  enters  into 
the  composition  of  several  continental  rarinmatives.  It  is 
seldom  used  in  England  except  iu  veterinary  practice,  or  by 
fraudulent  druggLsts  to  make  an  enietir  powder,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  tartrate  of  antimony,  and  then  sold  as  a  substitute 
for  ipecacuanha.  A  peculiar  proximate  orineiple,  some- 
thing ramnbUng  atarcn.  was  lust  detectea  in  the  reota  ef 
this  plan^  and  Ssnoe  called  Inulin;  it  haa  since  haan  dis 
Covered  in  the  tubers  of  the  JenisaliMn  artichoke,  the  nets 
of  the  common  pellitorv.  the  sngelieum,  the  cormus  of  the 
rolt  hiciim,  &<•.  [1mtl.\.] 

ELECTION  (Lai.  rlrclio),  in  divmity,  is  a  doctnne 
which,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  the  omniscient  and  prescient  attributes  of  God,  teaches 
that  from  all  eternity  the  destiny  of  every  individual  of 
mankind  was  determined  by  an  immutable  decree^  sooae 
(the  elect)  being  ordained  to  eternal  salvation,  while  ethets 
(the  repv^te)  are  kit  te  inevitahla  and  eternal  damnation 
The  term  election  is  often  eonridered  as  but  another  ivme 
for  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  both  implying  that  roan 
is  sulyect  to  a  certain  predetcrinine'l  fate.  Thi.>  doctrine 
in  modern  limes  is  assoiiati'd  eoiivlanth  with  tlie  name  of 
CaIvim,  though  similar  notions  were  nuiiiitaitied  or  opposid 
among  the  jihilosophical  and  religious  sects  of  the  antieiU 
Gentiles,  Jews,  and  Christians.  The  Es*encs  wef  be- 
lievers in  absolute  preordination.  The  Sadduees  rejected 
it,  and  adopted  the  doctrine  ef  moral  freedom.  The  Pha- 
risees, in  a  theory  of  syneretiam,  endsavenred  te  reeoneile 
and  combine  the  two  extremes.  (Joeephus,  Antiq.  Jmd.) 
The  Stoics  insisted  upon  the  doctrine  of  predestination  or 
nceessjirianism ;  wjiile  the  rival  s*-*"!  of  Epu-ureans  main- 
tained that  of  the  p?rfeet  free  agency  of  man  and  the  con- 
tingent nature  of  events.  Tlic  Gnosiics  taught  that  human 
souls,  according  as  they  emanatetl  from  the  good  or  bad 
principle,  were  destined  to  happiness  or  misery.  In  Uie 
^stems  of  Manss  (Manidiwism),  Marcion.  Gstdon,  and 
others  ef  the  aseond  century,  similar  doetrinee  were  en- 
forced concerning  the  fixed  inevitable  fiite  of  men.  Thniugh- 
nut  the  first  four  centuries  the  pagan  philosophers,  i>f.pc- 
cially  those  of  the  Stoical  school,  op|xi5cd  the  dogmas  and 
miracles  of  Christianity  by  alleging  the  principle  ot  nctx.^.- 
sity  as  exhibited  in  the  immutable  series  of  causf»  and 
efiects,  or  antecedents  and  consequents,  in  the  physical  and 
mental  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  ignorant  populace 
were  eonflrmed  believan  m  die  infldenoe  of  fotuas  aad 
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litaUty.  Jiutin  Martp,  Ircaieus,  and  most  of  the  Greek 
fiithent  in  dafending  the  Chrution  syEtem,  resorted  Uiere- 
Ibre  to  argiunents  tending  to  «»iiibli«b  iint)-|if«d«atiD«riiul 
dnrtrincs.  Origen,  in  the  tliiid  cmUajf  had  tM^t  tliBt 
man,  in  bis  noral  Mid  nligioui  ■fan^t  ■  luWMailaled 
by  omntpreseient  decrees  of  God.  Hn  tenets  were  sdopted 

HI  l';ilestinc,  and  llirous;hovit  the  EnsI,  e5|ie<-uilly  by  C'hry- 
sostorn,  Isidorun,  Tht'oiloret,  md  the  uiher  Giivk  fulhcrs  ; 
and  Pelagius,  an  En>i;lish  monk,  proociHlini;  on  xhvir  aiitlio- 
rity,  promulgated  in  the  first  half  of  the  tiflh  century  the 
sectarian  theory  designated  Pelni^nism,  which  asserts  free 
ai^ency,  moral  responsibility  and  perfectibility,  making  good 
works  meritorioiu,  and  denouncing  the  predestiiianan  doc- 
trio*  of  impiited  guilt  and  inheritea  depravity.  (Pelagius 
ia  Fluqoet's  DieL  dt$  HMne$.)  SL  Augustin  wu  wnone 
the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  Pela^ius,  and  adduced 
abundance  of  scriptural  authority  to  show  tho  absolute 
omnipotence,  the  omniprcsciencc,  and  consciimntlr  the 
preordination  of  God,  with  reupcfft  to  the  ctisraciers  and 
destiny  of  men;  showing  some  to  Ix;  elcfted  by  the  di 
vine  will  as  objects  of  especial  grace,  and  others  to 
be  abandoned  to  tho  perdition  which  through  Adam  is 
merited  by  all.  (St.  Aurustin.  De  OnOiat  De  Ptccai. 
mig^  Dt  lib.  arbiir^  De  Jjono  PtrtevtrmHet.)  The  ar- 

IunMOto  ef  St  Augustin  occssionad  the  fbrmation  in  the 
(th  ceDtniy  of  a  seet  fai  Africa  called  Piradefltinariana,  tho 
tenets  of  which  were  zealously  propagated  in  Gaul  by  a 
priest  named  Lucidus,  who  was  excommunicated  and  ana- 
themafi'i  -1  li\  the  cliurch  in  council.  (See  the  treatise  of 
I'ere  Su-jiuiiid  on  this  heresy,  and  the  replies  of  tlie  Janse- 
nists  and  divini>s  of  Port  Royal.)  In  the  nintii  century,  the 
Prede-^tinarjan  controversy  was  revived  with  great  enthu- 
•iasni  by  Gottescalque,  a  French  Benedictine  monk,  who  was 
oondemncd,  and  terminated  hb  life  in  a  dungeon,  for  teach- 
ing the  'five  pointa*  ooneemtng  elaetfami  whidh  subse- 
quently gained  for  C^vin  i^o  mucQ  edebiity.  Gottescalque 
wiut  answered  by  Scotus  Rrit^enn,  and  many  others.  (Du- 
fhwnoy,  TaUetiet  Chronnlf>^.)  This  iticoniprcliensdjle  sub- 
ject formed  one  of  the  g^reat  points  of  subtle  di>putalion  in 
the  scholastic  theology  ;  it  was  discussed  by  '  the  Angelic 
Doctor,'  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  others,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Whether  God*s  election  was  before  or  after  the 
pienaion  of  human  merits  was  a  standard  thesis  for  the 
aiareiaeof  ajOogiatie  skill  (electio  ante  vel  post  pravisa 
aaiitli).  Aquinas  sustained  the  doctrinea  of  Angualin, 
and  the  eontroversy  was  subsequently  carried  on  m  the 
sixtponth  century  between  his  followers  (the  Tliomists) 
anrl  the  adherents  of  Loui*  Molina  (the  Molitusls).  When 
Luther  began  to  form  his  opinions,  he  perceived  tliat  no- 
thing conld  so  effectually  demolish  the  C.itholic  doctrine 
of  justification  by  works  as  the  prcdestinarian  theory  of  St. 
Angustin,  which  be  tborefore  enforced  in  bis  writings ;  but 
txMbf  he  was  indoead  bj  Maknehthon  to  mitigate  the 
rigonr  of  bia  opIniciiiBaBnearning  man'a  paiaive  subjection  to 
God's  etenial  daafaaa.  By  the  Socinians  the  certain  pro- 
adenee  of  fittOM  cvanti  1^  the  Deity  is  denied,  and  tho 
divine  decrees  are  maintained  to  be  merely  general,  and  not 
spc'  ;  iH  1  udative  to  particular  pcr'^rrs.  The  system  of  Calvin 
is  tsfi  linih  in  his  great  work  entuled  'Institutes  of  (he 
Christian  Religion' < hmtitulionei,  Sec),  in  which  he  states 
that  *  no  one  oesirous  of  tho  credit  of  piety  can  dare  to 
deny  God's  predestination  of  some  to  eternal  happiness, 
and  of  others  to  eternal  damnation;'  that  'every  man  is 
eraatad  for  one  or  tbt;  other  of  these  purposes,'  God  having 
flrom  all  eterrnqr  Axed  tin  destiny  of  every  individual  of 
tlto  human  raee,  all  of  whom,  in  eonaeqacnce  of  Adam*t 
ofTence,  have  been,  are,  and  to  tho  end  of  time  will  be,  under 
the  curse  and  wrath  of  Grod,  and  justly  subject  lu  cwrlast- 
ine  punishment ;  that  Miration  depends  wholly  on  God's 
will;  that  particular  persons,  without  any  regard  what- 
ever to  their  merits  or  demerits,  are  clwted,  or  rejected  for 
ever;  and  that  God  is  an  absolute,  tremendous,  and  in- 
comprahenBible  Judge.  Such  proposition!^,  it  must  be  con- 
Ihtaad,  ate  aofioiently  mysterious  and  fearful  to  overwhelm 
the  timid  with  despair,  and  excite  the  hold  to  inquire  if 
they  are  founded  in  truth.  One  of  the  ableat  works  in 
confutation  of  Cahnn  is  Dr.  Whitby's  discourse  on  tho  five 
points  of  lus  system,  which  are  as  follows; — I.  Go<l,  before 
ilie  creation,  was  pleased  to  choose,  without  prevision  of 
merit,  aome  of  mankind  to  enjoy  everlast  ing  happiness,  and 
others  to  suffer  everlasting  misery.  What  was  certainly  fore- 
seen must  certainly  come  to  pass,  as  tho  prescience  of  the 
omnipotent  a^d  owniaeient  Being  must  be  coincident  wilb. 


and  not  by  possihilitv-  antecsedent  to,  his  decrees.  2.  Atone- 
ment was  made  by  Christ  only  for  the  sins  of  the  elect.  Hia 
death  did  not  make  the  salvation  of  all  pottibig,  and  de* 
pendent  on  the  performance  of  oertain  eoimitions;  IbrifGod 
mianded  salvation  fiir  all.  doubtless  all  must  bo  saved ;  and 
if  Christ  died  for  all,  he  died  in  vain  for  many,  which 
is  a  supposition  absurd  and  impiou-..  By  or,i,'iTial  tin, 
tliat  is,  the  miputation  of  Adam's  guilt,  all  are  Ijv  nati're  iii 
total  deprav  ity,  which  ju-tilh-s  the  (■on'-i|;iiraent  ot'thc  whole 
human  race  to  eternal  miscn,  and  niaki's  the  election  of 
some  to  happiness  an  act  of  6<Hrs  especial  grace  and  good 
pleasure.  4.  All  the  elect  arc  ctleciually  called  at  some 
point  of  timo  in  life  when  the  influence  of  the  divine  grace 
IS  first  communicated.  A.  Aa  all  who  an  not  dected  mnat 
be  damned,  so  all  thoea  who  are  elected  must  be  saved :  ir- 
remissible  grace  necessitates  all  tlieir  actions,  and  iiievitahli 
salvation  must  terminate  their  '  final  perseverame,' 

Tlie  following  are  some  of  the  scriptural  authorities  al 
legcd  m  support  of  these  ductrmes:  Ephesians  i.  4,  5,  11., 
some  chosen  before  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  pred(;sti 
natcd  according  to  God's  pleasure ;  Acts  xv.  1 8.  GtMl's  fore* 
knowledge:  Rom.  viii.  29,  30,  .15,  th  isu  foreknown,  predcs 
tinated,  called,  justified,  and  glorified,  arc  God's  elect 
Math.  XXV.  34,  to  inherit  a  kingdom  eternally  prepared  tn 
them:  Acta x iii.  48,  those  orduined  to  efemal  life  believe 
Rom.  ix.  11,  18,  21.  2  J,  13,  election  belbre  birth,  and  not 
accortling  to  Works  ;  God's  power  aLs  iIute;  niLrci fully  fa- 
vours some  and  hardens  others.    Divme  electi.m  is  con- 
sidered to  be  shown  in  the  acceptance  of  Abel,  :iii.l  the  re 
jection  of  Cain;  in  God's  love  ul'.Iaiob,  and  hatred  of  Esnu 
(Malachi  i.  2,.'!);  in  the  two  men  m  tli3  field;  the  two 
women  at  the  mill ;  and  the  two  m  a  bed,  of  whom  one  waa 
taken  and  the  other  left  (Luke  xvii.  34;  Mat:li.  wiv.  lU). 

Arminius,  a  proftsaor  in  the  UnivetHity  of  Le>'dea,  be* 
came,  at  the  commencement  of  the  aeventeenth  eenlnty, 
the  chief  of  Calvin's  opponents,  who  were  thence  called 
Arminians,  and  Remonstrants,  from  the  remonstrance 
which  they  addressed  to  the  Dutch  government  a^;aiust 
Calvinistic  intolerance.  But  the  rigid  Calvmist&,  huuded 
by  Goar  (G«aritcs),  being  by  far  the  most  powerful  party, 
Arminius  and  his  adherents  were  condctnnod  at  the  general 
synod  of  Dordrecht,  convened  for  the  purju'so  in  I619. 
(Scott's  Synod  qf  Dort,m.  )  1 2- 124.)  At  this  synod  the 
standard  points  ef  strict  (Calvinism,  with  respect  to  election, 
wen  datarminad  upon  and  aatabliahad.  That  the  bmnilias 
and  attides  of  the  English  eharch,  especially  the  seven- 
teenth, are  confirmatory  of  the  Calvinistic  views  of  elecliaii, 
is  beyond  dispute,  though  many  iirminian  expositors  have 
made  laborious  efforts  to  explain  away  their  obvious  une;inil 
purport.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  exposition  of  tho  articles, 
observes,  tliat  the  seventeenth,  on  Election  and  Predciitina 
tion,  '  has  given  occasion  to  one  of  the  longest,  the  subtilest, 
and  the  most  intricate  of  all  the  questions  in  divinity.*  It 
displays  in  fact  the  medulla  of  Calvin's  Institutes,  pneiaaly 
involving  all  the  doctrinal  particulars  of  his  *  five  pointa,* 
and  asserting  that,  to  the  e<scl  pradastinBlian  *ia  flillirf 
sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  oonrfbrt ;  while  to  the  rt- 
prohate  it  is  a  most  dangerous  downfall,  wliereby  the  devil 
doth  thrust  them  into  despernl ion  and  wretchedness. '  Baxter 
fiideavoiire<l  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  /Xrmi- 
niu!i.  Arnauld,  in  his  treatise  on  the  subject,  coitlends  that 
tlie  Calvinistic  predestination  direitly  overthrows  all  tho 
principles  of  morality ;  though  many  others,  including  Dr. 
Chalmers,  in  his  recent  course  of  lectures  on  Predestination, 
assert  the  contrary.  To  enumerate  the  varioua  modiAoa- 
tiens  of  tUs  doetnne,  which  at  different  times  have  been 
maintained  by  distinguished  theologians,  would  t>c  endlc.<!!:. 
Some,  IM  Origon  and  the  Calabaptists.  have  denied  that 
any  one  is  predestined  to  perdition,  and  contended  that 
salvation  will  be  finally  extended  to  every  otie  of  God's 
creatures,  including;  the  devil  and  all  his  angeb.  (HulHni'er, 
Contra  Catabttp.)  The  following  refcrances,  in  addition 
to  those  already  given,  may  he  uaeAd  to  the  atudieua 
quirer . — 

(Cudworth'a  Free  ThoughU  on  Election ;  Diderot,  En- 
ci(cl<fh,  articles  Predeatinatlaiw  frc;  Boaauet,  Hist,  dn 
PartaHona,  Mr.  1 4 ;  Wettminitter  AtumhttPs  Confetsion  of 

Faith  (Calvinistic) ;  Mosheim's  F.rrh  fi.  lJi<:t..  vt  K  iii.  and 
iv. ;  Authentic  Dttcummts  r/'liiting  to  the  Pmlt'slninrian 
Controvrrsy  under  Quffn  Murij,  by  Archbishop  Lawrence, 
181'»;  Ymclit,  Ernminattun  nj  Cwltcorth'n  Free  Thoughts 
on  Elrrt.,  1755.  .  A  list  of  numerous  treatises  on  Election, 
written  in  the  jijUeenth  and  seventeenth  centuries^  and  of 
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■emaiM  (or  and  tnust  thi  doetniM.  maj  be  aoea  in  W«tt*a 
SaHol^mt,  and  Da  Ffa*c  Stuify  i^Dimnity.^ 
ELECTION  (law)  it  when  a  man  U  left  to  his  own  free 

will  to  take  or  do  one  thing  or  another  which  he  plwises 

iTVrwi''.?  dfl  la  Lry) ;  and  lie  who  is  to  do  tlu"  Hriit  a' t  shall 
ha\'0  Ihf.'  flfftion.  As,  if  A  covenants  to  pay  B  a  pouml  uf 
pepper  dr  salVrmi  Hcr.irc  Whit-iuniido,  it  )*  at  tlu'  elt'i  ti m 
of  A  at  all  timt-s  k  lorf  WlutMumde  which  of  them  he  wil 
pny ;  but  if  he  does  not  jiay  either  before  the  time  flxod, 
then  it  k  at  the  election  of  B  to  sue  for  which  be  pleases. 
So.  if  a  man  give  to  another  one  of  his  horses,  the  donee 
majr  tako  which  be  ehooeea;  hut  if  the  donation  be  that  he 
will  ^ive  one  of  his  horses  (in  the  future  tense),  then  the 
election  is  in  Iho  dunor. 

Courts  of  equity  frwjviently  npply  the  principle  of  elec- 
tion in  cases  where  a  pmrty  has  inpiuisistont  rights,  and 
compel  him  to  elect  whii  h  he  will  onforce:  a*,  tf  A  by  his 
will  aMtnnet  to  i^ivc  mi  rs*:Ltf  hclongine  to  B  to  C,  and 
gives  other  beneftta  to  B,  B  cannot  obtain  the  benefits  given 
to  liiin  by  the  wilt  nalcBs  he  nTCi  efloct  to  the  testator's 
diapotilion  to  C.  It  docs  nm  moar  to  be  quite  settled 
whether  the  party  electing  to  retain  his  own  property  in 
opposiiiun  to  tlie  instrument  is  h-nuid  to  relinquish  only  so 
much  I'f  the  property  givpn  to  him  a*  will  be  sufliciont  to 
ciiuiiHTi'-ate  tno  d»>ai:'pi;.inteil  p.uUe--,  nr  \\lietlier  liis  elec- 
tion will  he  followmi  by  absolute  lurt'uituru  ol"  tlu-  whole. 
The  orpumonts  on  both  sides  are  ably  stated  1  Ho]ier, 
Ilusb.  and  Wife,  5G6  n.;  1  Swanst.  Reports.  l  it  ;  Coke's 
Rcpfs.,  35  b.,  Thomas's  note.  The  pruu  iple  (.f  elorlion 
is  equally  leoogniMd  in  courts  of  law,  though  they  are 
seUom  flatted  to  adjudicate  upon  it,  except  where  the  alter- 
native is  very  distmet,  or  the  party  has  already  elected. 
Indeed  this  princijdo  is  of  universal  application,  and  pre- 
vails in  tho  laws  of  all  countries;  it  is  appln  ilile  to  nil 
intf>resf»,  ■whether  of  married  wnineii  or  of  infants;  lo  iii- 
ti^rests  immediate,  ren'.ote,  or  <-(ititiri(;e:it ;  tu  C'^pyhuld  as 
Well  a^s  to  freehold  estates;  to  pen>onaUy  as  well  as  to 
realty ;  to  deeds  as  well  as  to  wills. 

Courts  of  equity  aim  will  compel  a  plaintiff  suing  at  law 
M  well  as  in  ciiiuty,  or  in  a  foreign  court  as  well  as  in  the 
oovrt  ID  England,  liur  tho  tame  matter,  at  tho  same  time, 
to  dect  in  which  court  he  wilt  pmcccd,  and  will  restrain 
him  from  pursuing  his  rights  tn  all  others.  There  are 
some  oxfeptiijn.s  to  this  iloctnne,  as  in  tho  cnse  of  a  mort- 
gagee, wliii  may  proceed  in  equity  for  a  fori  closure,  and 
on  hisi  bund  ur  covenant  ut  law  at  the  .mi':  time;  but  this 
arises  from  the  difference  of  the  reme  1) ,  and  from  the  orii^i- 
nal  agreement  to  give  the  concurrent  remedies :  and  evsn  in 
such  a  case  a  court  of  equity  will  reslr.iin  a  mortgagee  fh»m 
enforcing  his  judgment  at  law  upon  the  bond  or  covenant,  if 
he  is  not  prepared  to  deliver  tip  the  mortgaged  property 
and  the  title-deeds  belonging  to  it. 

On  Election  under  a  will  in  tho  Roman  Law  see  Dig. 
xx^ciii.  tit.  5,  De  Optione  vel  Eleetione  Legata  :  and  as  to 
the  French  Law,  see  the  Code  N'tp'/iemi,  art.  11 S9,  &c.,  Des 
Ohlif;ali  ins  Alternatives. 

ELECTOK.     [BoRouons  of  Ekoland;  Comioira, 
House  or.] 
ELECTRA.  [CitLARiJU.  vol  vi.  p.  401.1 
BLBCTRICITY  HSKtm-ftov,  amber).  The  electric  pho- 
IKHMIHI,  eonneeted  as  they  are  now  known  to  be  by  ceriain 
weU-Bscertained  laws,  form  together  the  nunt  r4)mplG(c  and 

important  addition  to  tho  phvsieal  scieOiOet  whicll  OM  bean 
made  since  the  time  of  Newlon. 

The  simplest  and  m  isl  usual  mode  of  producing  electri- 
city is  by  friction.  When  any  two  substances  are  rubbed 
against  eaeii  oihor  briskly  it  is  always  produced;  but  it  is 
only  a  particular  description  of  bodies  called  non-eonductors 
tfaat  nrtain  it  uficr  it  u  thus  produced  so  as  to  txhibit  its 
primary  effects  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 

The  production  of  electricity  may  be  observed  in  a  Terr 
ikmiliar  manner  thus: — Tear  up  a  piece  of  jviper  into  snuifl 
fragtnents,  and  place  them  on  a  table  ;  tlien  lake  a  stick  of 
sealing-wax,  and  rub  it  briskly  with  a  piece  of  llanntl,  or 
against  the  sleeve  of  a  cloth  coat,  and  immediately  after 
hold  it  near  tho  fragment*  of  paper ;  these  small  pieces  will 
be  soon  observed  to  be  agitated  and  the  smaller  to  fly  with 
COOSiderablo  velocity  to  the  wax.  to  whidi  having  adhero<l 
Ibr  some  time,  some  will  suddenly  Jump  ofl^  others  which 
liSTO  touched  the  stick  e<lgcways  win  dangle  ftom  it  a  con- 
sidivable  interval,  and  then  611  off  by  their  own  gravitation 
when  the  eUe^eal  Ibroe  has  sufficiently  subsided.  It  was 
Igr  •bserring  amber  piaduoe  similsr  effects  aftnr  frietion 


to  thoM  we  haw  daaecibed  that  eteetncitjr  obtained  fii 
name. 

G\tAS  IS  now  more  commonly  employod  to  produce  elec- 
tricity than  any  wax  or  gum;  and  there  is  a  s^nkin^  dif- 
ferenro  in  the  kind  of  electricity  then  generated,  whu  h  we 
shall  afterwards  notice  more  al  length.  Ilu-c  benhe*  ore 
non-rniiduclors,  tis  they  manifestly  retain  their  electricity 
beyond  the  moment  of  its  production,  and  they  are  isolators, 
because  a  conducting  substance  will  also  retain  its  electri- 
city when  communication  with  the  oartb,  or  other  conduct- 
ing substances,  u  cut  off  by  means  off  non-condQcting  sup- 
ports or  envelopes. 

Water  is  a  conductor  of  electricity;  fbr  if  you  immerse  a 
rnndiicting  isolated  and  electrised  substance  in  water,  it 
will  completely  lose  its  elect lital  pruiK^rties.  Perfccth  dxj 
airs  or  t,ases,  on  the  other  hand,  are  non-conductors ;  for  if 
not,  none  of  the  phenomena  mentioned  could  liavo  been  ob- 
serv'cd,  as  the  experiments  are  not  made  lu  vacuo.  We  arc 
not  aware  that  it  has  yet  been  established  whether  the 
vapours  of  all  substaneoi  an  conductora  (or  all  the  gases 
non-conductors).  AqneoM  vapour  eertaiidy  is  a  veil' 
dudor;  and  thcrefbre  vhen  Um  air  ia  imprcgu.ited  With 
moisture  it  is  diflicnh  to  perform  anyeleetrwal  cKperimenli 
which  require  duraium. 

Ileiice  a  eonducior  catistitutcs  a  charmcl  hy  wliich  the 
electricity  prwluccd  on  a  noti-coiiductor  will  ^raJiiallv 
escape,  and  a  non-conductor  constitutes  an  isolator  by  w  hich 
the  electricity  communicated  to  a  conductor  may  be  re 
tainod. 

Thus»  place  an  electrified  glua  tube  on  a  tin  aland,  and 
the  metals  beinf^  conductors,  the  [electricity  will  be  gisdu' 

ally  di!«ipatcd ;  on  the  contrary,  place  an  electrised  tin 
,  cylinder  on  a  glass  sup]Kirt  in  dry  air,  and  the  electricity 
\\  ill  lie  regained  fjr  a  wry  Innj;  time. 

N'evi  riliele-s  it  IS  far  from  improbable  that  this  is  a 
que-liuii  only  of  ik  L;ree  ;  that  all  substances  are  conductors; 
and  tiiat  tho  u»ual  terms  conductor  and  non-conductor 
strictly  mean  quick  conductor  and  sioW  conductor. 

When  an  electrised  body  is  brought  near  tho  skin  where 
the  power  of  toneh  is  ddieate,  a  sensation  is  produced  which 
has  been  compared  to  that  niodiwsd  hf  the  touch  of  acob> 
web ;  but  instruments  founaed  on  the  laws  of  deetrie  action 
have  been  constructed,  which  indicate  the  presence  of  elec- 
tricity in  its  most  feeble  state,  and  measure  its  tension- 

[El.KCTI^OMETER.] 

Previous  to  our  study  of  the  properties  of  clcciriciiy,  on 
which  tlie  eottstruction  of  tho  best  machines  for  procuring 
it  in  large  quantities  depend^  it  will  be  useful  to  describe 
a  siro|>le  apparatus,  and  one  easily  constructed  or  proentei 
ky  whidt  we  may  learn  the  flnt  Mwaof  eleaUieil  aetion. 


A  represents  a  glass  cylinder  *jf  which  the  axis  is  sup- 
ported on  a  fVamc,  and  which  is  prosed  against  by  a 
cushion  stufTed  with  horse  hair,  and  covered  by  an  amalguiu 
of  zinc  and  mercury  spread  uver  its  surface ;  thin  cu^hicn 
is  attached  to  a  conducting  bar  C»  such  as  a  lamina  oi 
iron  connected  with  the  frame,  and  with  it  communieatinK 
with  a  table  or  the  ground. 

At  one  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  attached  a 
handle  by  whicli  it  may  he  rapidly  turned  round,  and  ' 
ihction  which  is  generated  against  the  cushion  will  produce 
eleetriei^  on  the  forftce  ^  the  glam^  to  gunra  vhkh 
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lOMMttlM  MbM  oftlM  GBOtttueof  the  ur,  tho  upper  sido 
or  tlM  cylinder  may  be  lapped  orer  by  a  pioea  of  dvced 
tdhtu  in  the  direction  of  the  roUtury  raotkm  Ao 

OJilindL-i'. 

B  IN  ;i  lorif;  narrow  and  hi>lluw  ineUUic  tyliader  standmj,' 
ou  II  f;!''*"*  supiHirt,  ami  iiavnig  the  extremity  nc;ir  A  u 
small  cnm  bar  garai»bed  with  puials  or  Uselh  presented 
towards  tho  oytiDder.  B  if  cdlod  IIm  conducter  in  tliia 
apiiaratua. 

Whea  the  cyUnder  A  ii  turned  briskly  ruund,  the  motion 
viU  bo  MComMoiMdbjrB  ofooUiag  noiM^oad  if  in  the  dark, 
•bmnn  of  liglit  of  •  UiwiA  Imo  wiU  bo  pereoiTod  dizocted 
to  the  iovoni  poinlR  am  Ihe  pniootiiiB  taoi  of  the  oon- 
durtor. 

B  may  bo  ilnis  clurtii-il  with  electricity,  and  when  r«- 
movttti  Iroiu  ilm  ^ittneiium  ul  liie  cylinder  (takiug  tt  u\s:iy 
by  its  isolalinu;  suppurt),  it  vill  retain  its  eleetrieal  propt  i  - 
ties  (the  Ioniser  a»  the  air  is  more  free  Gruiu  UiuistiU'e),  and 
will  by  sim]>lu  contact  cDmmunicate  a  portion  of  iU  electri- 
city to  an.>ther  ixolatod  condiioting  onhotanook  or  bo  dis- 
ehorgiid  by  touching  ono  not  iaouttod:  if.  with  a  Aoble 
charge,  it  is  touched  by  the  flngar.  a  sensation  like  the 
pricking  of  a  needle  is  fult,  accompanied  by  a  faint  ^park 
apvaronily  iH-nnlratinj;  the  (inm-rs. 

It  IS  usjC't'iil  I.)  k-oMT  l!ie  su[i[Hjrls  at  tliuir  jiuint'i  uC 

contact  with  m'um-iar,  >\ln<;ii  is  ari  e\c<'lleiil  lanlalur. 

Glass  plal(.-;j  are  unw  ui  uioi«  general  u»43  than  cylinders 
for  tlio  production  of  electricity  by  friction.  It  would  bo 
imponibie  horo  to  dwwhbe  the  variciios  of  electrical 
maohinoo  vhioh  have  boon  oonstructod.  Perhans  tho  moat 
porfoct  apparattia  fltr  pfoduoini;  okvtrieity.  ana  also  vm- 
sttrinif  its  <|Hantity,  is  that  employed  by  Mr.  Snow  Harris, 
Mid  whi<  li  1,  ilir^i  riLi-il  in  liisi  paper  on  Ek'c-tricity  in  the 
Philosopluuil  Tiauauctiun> ;  a  valuable  uieuiuu',  which 
deserves  also  to  be  consulii-d  (or  the  electrical  data,  which 
are  there  established  with  much  aeeuracy,  iu  the  mode  of 
porformiiit;  thu  experiments  on  which  they  arc  founded; 
thuu|>h  we  do  not  aoquiosco  with  some  of  the  inferences 
drawn  bv  the  author. 

We  anali  now  ohoorvob  M  Mtf  lint  plwnonienon,  that 
neither  the  ej^Iinder  whidi  hat  Konerated  and  given  out 
clectririty.  nor  the  conductor  which  has  acquired  it,  exhibits 
tho  It-ivst  iilterution  of  weight,  nor  will  the  greatest  possible 
si'cuniulation  of  electricity  priiil.uc  tin;  Uast  perce]>liblo 
alteration  in  thi^  wav.    Those  who  !>u|>po»c  that  eleclrtcity 
ii  u  (listuit  t  speciis  ut'  matter,  an  alUpertading  fluid,  have 
tfa«refore  deiwminaied  it  imponderable.     Facts  do  not, 
however.  Mthotixe  us  yet  tu  take  tlu^  view  of  it,  or  to  re- 
gard it  as  esM&tiaUy  different  from  the  fore«  which  the 
noleetdeo  of  natter  eserei«o,  which,  thouKh  neuurelised 
for  external  bodies  when  these  molecules  are  iu  positions 
of  equilibrium  or  stability  relative  to  their  mean  pUccs,  may 
bi'iMinc  !**Mi»il>lir  bv  impii-^^cil  fiififi.  si;(li  a*  friction, which 
juld  alti-r  tlie  i  onUwu  <»!'  tln  ir  !i>ili-.,  d  by  sudden  coii- 
cunsiyti  lurcibly  iiltering  their  ii  laliM-  MluatHins.    There  is 
a  convenience  «t  language,  however,  in  speaking  of  it  as  a 
fliiid.  which  can  leail  to  no  error  by  its  Hdoptioa  until  the 
phcnniDena  of  molecular  actions  ai'«  more  studied,  and  the 
views  of  Mosotti  and  many  other  natural  philosophers  with 
respect  to  the  identity  ol'  these  forces  boiler  established. 
Adopting,  therefore,  tins  hypothesis,  the  Mnse  in  which  we 
s|)(ak  nl  lis  (|uaiility,  it-,  accumulution,  its  density,  or  iu 
]  ir;»tioii  bctwL'c  n  b  'llici,  may  be  readily  translated  into  the 
i  ^ .  iihe^i^  fiiiiiulcd  LJti  the  viows  of  moWiUar  metioa  if  we 
3I1  ulil  Ititd  any  tK-casion  for  it. 

The  next  phenomenon  to  n  tin  u  i^  tlic  li  iait  to  the  quan- 
tity of  electricity  we  can  couimuuicatc  tu  a  perfect  cou- 
duetor.  If,  from  different  sources  of  vledrieity,  w«  charge 
a  nMtallic  ball,  and  so  oontintto  to  charge,  we  shall  find 
that  there  is  a  Knit  beyond  whidi  we  cannot  communicate 
more ;  for  uii  attempting  so  to  do>  the  ball  will  discharge 
u.x«lf  tUiviujih  the  air  into  the  n«»rc»t  conducting  body, 
when  a  spark,  dciveribinj,'  anparenily  a  zii^zag  course,  viU 
be  observed,  th«  oolourol  the  liijhl  hcm^  di  pendent  on  the 
medium  it  traverses.  This  spark  tra\il>  with  immense 
velocity,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  very  audible  sound;  and 
if  received  by  the  body  of  a  man  or  aiiiinul.  it  produces 
through  a  part  or  tlie  whole  of  the  system  an  instantaneouo 
muscular  contraction,  which  may  be  rendered  sufTicicntly 
^troiiK  to  caiiM  death,  but  in  more  moderation  has  been  used 
in  some  diseases,  as  dcaiViess,  though  its  use  has  become  by 
no  means  generul. 


which  a  perfect  conductor  is  susoepOble.  The  fltst  is  the 

extent  of  ita  surihoo;  tn  if  two  bo<'ie6  have  simil fit^ures. 
the  quantities  of  electricity  of  which  they  arc  ctti  abie  are 
I  rripurtiiiiial,  not  to  tht-.r  vjHd  cimteiit  or  weight,  but  to 
fheir  surfai  uA  .  that  is,  h>  the  square  of  their  hncar  dimen- 
Mons.  Tlic  stcuiid  15  ilif  ]jrLs,-,ure  of  the  non-conducting 
medium  by  wlm  h  they  are  encompassed.  The  quantity  of 
electricity  is  tiien  as  the  square  root  of  the  presaurt?.  When 
placed  in  an  artificial  vacuum,  an  electrical  light  isobfl«lve4 
along  tho  sides  of  the  machine.  Mr.  Harris  has  shown 
that  dry  air,  considerably  larefied  by  the  action  of  the 

fiump,  will  snflioe  to  retain  tho  olectrioity  of  a  body  for  a 
ongtinie;  but  it  slmiiM  be  remembered  that  ih,t  M|uaio 
root  of  two  quantities  gives  a  much  lower  ratio  than  the 
(|uuiUitios  themselves;  and  tiii»  ntio  cannot  be  OoliaideKd 
^i^  ry  kuiuil  ill  any  artiticially-lbrraed  vacuum. 

That  tho  quantiiios  of  electricity  should  follow  the  law 
of  proportionality  to  the  surfaces,  and  not  to  the  content  M 
weight  of  the  body,  will  not  excite  surprise  when  We  slate 
that  no  developed  eleotliciljr  eaialo  within  a  body,  at  least 
to  any  appreciable  depth  below  Its  snrfiice.  This  ikct  has 
been  repeatedly  confirmed  expcrinientall)  ;  ui.J  iu 
quence  of  this  law  we  see  the  ad\aiila^^e  t  t'  uauit;  a  I  jiij; 
•  •yliiali  K  al  C.irm  for  a  cmduclnr.  ami  pen  L-ive  the  propor 
tams  ill  whirii  the  j)arliti;>n  of  ek-ctrirti ta^vcs  place  i^hen 
si'.rral  Miiiilar  c  inilu<-tMrs  i-ommiiiiUMti.'. 

We  Louie  now  lo  the  ihnd  and  very  iinporlant  phcnome* 
non  of  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  difTerciit  parts  of  de 
voloped  elvctm-ity :  these  Darts  repel  each  other  with  forces 
which  vary  inverselv  as  the  square  of  the  distaaoe.  Wo 
may  easily  witness  tliis  repukion  in  the  IbUowing  familiar 
manner.  Take  a  sman  wril-dricd  ball  of  elder  pith,  and 
suspend  it  from  the  hand  by  a  run-  silk  threod.  m  tu<.  ti  i,  a 
£(>u<l  non-conductor ;  then  bnnc  it  near  the  Londiu  ior  of 
nil  c-ltftriral  mafhiiu'.  or  tu  a  i.udy  it>  "hjrh  this  cijiiductor 
has  cuiumuiiicttted  eieetrieUy.  The  ball  will  at  first  be 
attracted  to  this  body;  but  when  it  has  touched  it  and 
shared  a  small  jiortion  of  its  electricity,  it  will  be  repelled 
IVom  it  and  will  stretch  the  string  by  which  it  is  suspended 
in  a  alaut  direction,  uotil  the  oblii|uity  is  saffidenUy  gt«at 
fhr  its  own  envity  and  the  tension  of  the  strint;  to 
counterpoise  Uie  repulsion  of  the  ilt-i  triiitv  (  ;  iI,  n- 
ductor   Let  two  pith  balls  be  su^peudud  by    tailci  tuitigt 


/ 


\ 


V 


so  a>  to  toufli  each  other,  iis  A,  B,  and  if  a  portion  of  elet 
tricitv  be  coiuiuuaicaied  tu  them  by  temporary  contact  with 
a  body  aheady  charged,  thu  strings  will  diverge  in  conse 
({uonce  of  the  mutual  repulsion,  and  the  bai^  wVil  come 
uitu  the  positions  a,  b,  whan^  notwitlistanding  their  gravi 
tation,  they  will  remain  a  considerable  timo^if  the  air  be 
very  flree  from  moisture.  They  will  ho  curved  gradually 
to  close  in  towards  each  other  as  they  L their  eleclricity 
from  the  contact  of  the  surrounding  uicduim. 

Thai  tin-  law  ut'  Ibro!  m  this  case  is,  as  in  gravitation, 
e\l)re>st  d  by  tlu-  iin  ei^c  M|U?ro  of  tho  distance,  was  salis- 
f'ai'tiirily  di'monstraled  by  tViu''omb  by  iiieaiis  of  hi*  torsiuii 
balance,  the  principle  of  winch  we  have  before  cxplaincil 
[Elasticity],  and  has  been  lately  confirmed  by  Mr.  Harris's 
experiments:  and  a  remarkable  hu:t  arises  from  it,  uomoiy. 
if  the  deotrisod  pith-ball  A  be  placed  any  whore  within  llie 
concavity  of  a  spnerical  sheU.it  will  uot  be  moved  in  any  di 
rection  by  the  repulsion  of  the  electricity  on  the  surface  of 
the  shell;  for  the  electricity  bcin^  thtn  uiul'i  riul\  ib- 
tributed,  the  intensity  of  the  tbrce  uf  uu}  stnull  iiorii"ii  DC 
is  at  Its  c\teut,  or  pro|iortuirial  to  tlu-  >r)uarc  of  tin/  au:  DC, 
and  1^  iherefore  duhtroyctl  liy  the  action  of  an  opposite  por 
tien  dc,  cut  oft"  bv  a  conical  surface  having  A  as  vertex, 
and  DC  as  base;  for  UC:dc::  DA»:cA*,  that  is,  what 
the  portion  cains  in  extent  it  loses  in  its  diMaiice  from  A. 
This  law  was  first  demonstcated  by  Newton  U^rincipia,  book 
I  'ly.  and  it  was  afterwards  shown  by  other  Bnal>-sts,  that  for 


ft'Tcebut  lb;;;  j-'nti  '1  i  mu!,!  t'lr  -atiie  mutual 
^j^VP  points  detetmiue  tiiu  Uuut,  ur  Ju,  luu  cixacge  ui  ^  pusiiucu^u  ol  iorcos  ovcur  ^Lapiacu,  Mcauiium  VeUtle, 
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ton.  ^  liT.  2 ;  Murpli]f*«  Elfctridty,  diap.  iii. ) ;  and  Powson, 
from  utbcr  oonsideratlou  which  we  shall  atlcrward*  IU>tic«. 
made  this  condition,  fbc  »  body  of  any  figun-,  tlie  ground  of 
his  culcaUtioiiii  on  tliA  dutrwution  of  electrieiQr  over  the 

fcurl'ucus  iii  L<jdies. 

When  electricity  is  ]>io<luoed,  as  above  dew  ribed,  ainl  a 
conductor  charged,  it  the  conductor  be  remove<l,  and  an- 
Oth*r  conductor  replace  it,  thu  latter  will  become  cliargcd 
liy  repeating  the  opention :  thus  the  cylinder  and  every 
lubslauce  »  Ml  inoXMUStible  Murce  of  electricity. 

We  Iwve  tuppowd  emhkm  by  wliieb  the  cylinder  i« 
rubbed  to  be  in  eoranranieetion  vith  tbe  rround  by  n  ron- 

iluctor;  Init  if  two  siiliitaliCL's  luifli  isi,lati-(l  lu"  flfi-lrijcil  by 
tVicti'in,  :iiid  when  sopanittil  tbt;  cU'ctricil les  bi-luii^'iti^  tu 
each  surlUci'  lie  examined,  wc  find  tho  follow  iri<,'  rt-suMs:  — 
Let  two  isolated  pith-UalU  A  and  B,  a*  bclurc,  be  elec- 
trised by  communicatioti  wuh  one  of  the  surfaces,  and  two 
other  balU  a  6  in  like  manner  electriiied  by  the  other  sur- 
&oe. 

Then  when  A  is  preiented  to  B,  or  a  to  4  repulMOO  takes 
i^aee  n  before  deeeribed;  but  when  A  itpreaented  to  o,  or 

B  to  b,  t!iey  nill  attract  each  other;  and  if  A,  a  have  equal 
cliargci  fruiu  tho  different  suiliices  which  have  been  rubbed 
against  each  other  other,  wIku  contact  takes  ivLi.  c  bi  twLcn 
A  and  a,  all  signsof  dcvclf>i>Ld  uKririciiy  will  deiim  t  fruuj 
i';ub,  and  iho  bodies  will  takr  ihcir  nulurul  positions, 
neither  attracting  nor  rt'iHllinL;  each  other;  but  if  A  has  a 
greater  electrical  charge  than  a  surplus  of  the  deetricily 
of  A  will  remain,  and  will  bo  partly  communicated  to  a 
when  n  coDNi|u«nt  tepulsion  ariie& 

The  same  resulu  would  ooenr  if  two  machinea  were 
used,  in  one  of  which  tho  cylinder  is  gla^s,  and  in  tbe  other 
icsin  or  a  p  inn/'  1  substance:  the  inth  ball  wViioli  it-ceivcs 
iu.  electiioity  iioiu  the  t^Liss  <  vliuder  will  attraei  that  which 
has  been  in  coniinuiitcai  mn  w  iib  the  other  machine. 

Hence  arise  the  tenni  viliftus  electricity  wArexinous 
electricity,  or,  as  they  are  now  more  uiually  and  pro|>erly 
called,  positive  eleciriciiy  and  nir];utive  ;  for  whatever  two 
substances  they  may  be  w  hich  are  rubbed  together  when 
•leotrieitjr  i»  praduee'd,  it  will  be  found  positive  on  one  aub- 
■tuwei  and  negative  on  the  other,  even  if  tbe  subatances 
are  of  tho  same  nature ;  for  instance,  both  glass. 

The  phenomenon  aboTe  notice<I  may  be  then  announced 
as  follows:  'Like  elertricitics  inutuuUy  n-iu  l,  imlike  mu- 
tually attract ;'  ;u)<l  the  law  of  force  between  jiaitii  le  and 
particle  is  in  both  cases  ilu'  niviTse  Ncinare  of  the  distance. 

Monoxur,  we  have  seen  ihat  the  audition  of  quantities  of 
unlike  electricities  M  sinidar  to  the  addition  of  quantities 
with  unlike  signs  in  algebra :  when  equol  the  sum  is  zero, 
when  unequal  it  is  the  excea^  uid  of  tbe  same  name  as 
the  greater  cbaige. 

Franklin's  theory  makes  only  one  electric  fluid  in  cxce!$<i 
above  it.s  natural  state  in  bodies  po~iti\ely  eledri-ed,  aildiu 
defect  m  those  said  lu  be  negatively  electrised. 

Epinus,  and  must  of  the  continental  jdiilosophcrs  after 
him,  suppose  two  distinct  electrical  fluids,  the  jiartides  of 
each  of  which  repel  tb  i-e  of  the  snmo  kin<l,  but  attract 
those  of  the  contrary,  and  therefore  the  opposite  electrici- 
ties always  <icek  combination  or  neutraUzation,  so  that  in 
natural  bodies  the  two  fluids  exist  in  equal  quantity,  by 
which  the  pteaenoe  of  neither  is  indiealed. 

Mosotti  has  in  ^omo  degree  revircd  the  theory  of 
Franklin  in  his  memoir  on  the  forcc:^  which  determine  the 
slate  of  bodies.  We  adopt  at  present  the  theory  of  tWo  11  is  ids, 
but  all  the  phenomena  may  be  readily  f.\prei>ietl  also  on 
Franklin's  theory. 

The  pressure  of  the  electricity  on  tho  surroundirij;  me- 
dium, when  the  body  is  jierfectly  conducting,  determines 

thadiiectiouortbeootioaiindiBc  tb«  influMMse  of  Aw^n 


electrised  or  non-electnsed  substance*,  whicli,  by  rendering 
this  pressure  uncqiul  on  tbe  diflerent  parts  of  the  surface, 
produce  motion  by  the  nneuual  reaction  of  the  medium.  Rut 
imperfectly  eondneting  boaies  have  in  themselves  a  certain 
retentivn  or  coercive  ibraa^  and  thedeetrical  partidsa,  instead 
of  then  fteelv  obeying  the  external  hnpieased  fbreeby  a  eor> 
responding  la^v  of  arrangement  or  accumulation  amongst 
tliemscKe^  eummunicate  the  forces  impressed  to  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  by  wbuh  tliey  arc  rislraim>d.  In  imperfect 
conductors  tlie  force  is  partiully  e.\ercisod  in  each  of  these 
ways.  Tlie  circumstances  of  the  motions  of  electrised  SuIh 
stances  therefore  vary  with  their  conducting  facuUy. 

We  can  now  nadentand  the  mode  in  which  light  sub- 
stanoeo  ar»  attneied  to  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  which  hu 
been  made  elei^cal  by  friction :  tbe  electricity  of  the  wax 
is  in  this  case  negative ;  and  when  brought  near  a  small 
piece  of  paper,  which  is  a  conductor,  it  acts  upon  the  neutral 
tluid  of  the  paper,  attracting  some  of  its  positive  electricity  to 
tho  side  next  it,  and  forcing  the  negtitive  to  the  faither  smv. 
face,  wliieh,  Im  ing  in  communication  with  the  gromad  or  a 
conductor,  is  carried  off;  so  that  the  paper  is  thus  by  infiueitct 
made  positively  eleetrical,  which,  being  of  a  contrar)-  kind 
to  that  of  the  wax,  is  attracted  by  it,  and  therefore  the 
paper  fUes  to  tho  wax,  and  having  touched  it  coromuni 
catea  its  positive  eleetrkitr  to  it,  thereby  aeulnlixiog  a 
portion  of  its  freo  fluid ;  after  whieb  it  shares  a  pert  of  the 
siirpliH  of  negative  electricity  reniainirL;  i  i.  tbe  wax.  when 
It  Is  of  course  repellod ;  and  if  il  become  neutral  by 
toucliiuf;  tbe  urouiid,  and  the  elet  trical  force  has  butfuienl 
energy,  it  will  again  fly  to  the  wax  and  the  same  results  will 
be  repeated. 

\VI^<>n  a  body  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  is  electlisod, 
I  lie  ekctneity  of  its  »urface  will  be  differently  accumuUtod 
at  the  diffeientparla.  pnyecling  points  having  the  moat,  and 
portions  of  smaAenrvature  the  least  in  eonvexsnrfbees;  and 

it  is  a  mutheiuatical  problem  of  considerable  difficulty  iu 
some  ca!>es  '  to  find  the  law  of  the  distribution  of  free  elec- 
triLiiy  on  the  surfiice  of  a  pcrtcctly  conducting  body  of  a 
given  iotiu.'  I'he  datum  for  tiie  jKiiution  is,  that  the  whole 
action  of  the  electric  envelope  on  any  point  interior  to  the 
body  i^  zero :  we  have  show  n  that  it  would  be  so  iti  the  case 
of  a  sphere  by  a  uniform  distributiao  on  the  surface ;  bill 
in  other  bodies  this  distribution  cannot  be  unilbim  to  pro- 
duce tbe  same  eflfeot.  Hie  naxt  ease  iu  tbe  order  of  simph- 
citv  is  the  spheroid,  or  more  groerally  tbe  ellipsoid,  for  a 
spheroidal  shell,  bounded  by  two  similar  and  concentric 
spheroidical  surfaces,  and  sitlructing  by  the  law  of  the  in- 
verse square  of  the  distance,  ^wll  exerciio  no  action  on  an 
internal  pmut  :  lience  the  accuinulatiiin  of  electricity  on  tbe 
surface  of  a  spheroid  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  the 
normal  breadth  of  the  stratum  at  that  point,  which  it  may 
be  easily  proved  is  proportional  to  the  perpendicular  dnwa 
from  theeentro  on  the  tangent  plane,  or  imfendy  at  il* 
diameter  puallel  to  the  tangent  at  that  point. 

Hence  we  see  whv  tbe  oeenraulation  of  electricity  at 
points  is  so  great,  whtcli  arc  tlicrcforc  port  of  the  armature 
of  prime  conductors ;  fur  if  we  conceiv  e  the  axis  minor  ot 
an  i  llipse  to  dimini.sh  mderniitely,  while  the  axi»  uiujor  re- 
mains invariable,  the  breadtli  of  the  spherotd  Keueraied  w  iii 
be  correspondingly  diminished  while  the  lengtli  remains  tbe 
same,  and  ultimately  it  w  ill  approximate  to  the  form  uf  a 
iiotHllc  jtointcd  at  the  cxtremiues  of  its  axis  major,  tite 
breadth  uf  tbe  eleetridity  at  the  point  is  then  to  that  at  the 
middle  of  the  needle  as  the  lengtn  of  the  needle  to  its  great- 
est breadth.  Now,  iu  conseoucnee  of  the  law  of  force  being 
tho  inverse  square  of  the  uistunco,  we  lind  the  pressure 
at,'aiiist  the  air  is  as  the  square  of  ibe  acciimul.iluiii,  und 
cou»e<iUCntly  is  ver>  nuich  ^'reater  at  either  extreinity  %ii 
the  needle  than  at  or  towaids  the  middle;  and  therefore, on 
being  overcharged,  the  electrical  spark  is  given  from  tba 
extremity,  when  not  otberwiM  daCermioad  vf  the  inflneiMe 
of  external  bodies. 

Iforeorer,  when  sevntnl  oondoeting  bodies,  aome  or  nil  «f 
which  are  electrised,  ore  placed  near  each  other,  a  newdie> 
tribuliun  of  electricity  takes  place  on  their  surfaces,  caused 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  neutral  tluid  of  each  by  tbe 
action  of  the  extraneous  substunees :  thus,  tlie  pnnciple  toe 
calculating  tho  distribution  in  tins  cut>e  on  every  body  is  to 
suppose  it  such  that  tbe  total  action  on  any  point  withm 
each  of  the  conductors  shall  be  aero;  Ibr  if  not,  the  nential 
fluid  at  tliat  point  would  be  decomposed,  and  the  senatmA 
fluids  proceeainir  to  the  surface  of  the  body  wtnild  aUv  A* 
distribtttioii  IVomihtdialnbittiMiisttcoitaiMdillMBAi 
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nwUoQs  of  th«  bodiM  may  be 
laws  of  djnamics^  th*  pwwuw 


caiculatad  Meording  to  the 
agiiHt  tiie  tnrnmii&gme- 
dinn  beioR  u  Um  iqiiiM  of  the  aflevmuktion. 

spblnes  plM«d  In  contact  and  deetraed  iriU  hxn 

the  point  of  contact  neutral.  This  result  of  theory  (founded 
on  the  principles  above  detailed),  with  many  others,  ha»  been 
fully  confirmed  by  experiment.  Those  who  wish  to  Mliw 
up  the  mathematical  principle  here  noticed,  may  nee  Puis- 
son's  Memoirs  on  EUctriciiy  (Mrmiiires  df  I' I/ulitut  t,  aiul 
an  Engliiih  treatise  expressly  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Mur- 
phv  of  Cambridge. 

When  electricity  is  generated  by  the  friction  of  two  iub- 
stanccs,  ono  acquires  positive,  the  other  negativo  olaetri- 
ci^.  ImU  it  ia  dinleult  to  judge  dprioru  tnm  tbm  nattu*  of 
the  attbataneei  employed,  thecbanoterof  the  eleetridty  which 
t'ach  will  take  ;  nnd  though  most  treatii^es  contain  tables  of 
subitam-cs  in  which  cacli  i*  positive  to  that  which  precedes 
ami  nogative  to  the  succeeding,  yut  tho  nature'  of  the  elec- 
tricity is  so  liable  (o  alt«^tion,  from  very  minuio  circum- 
stances of  the  friction,  that  it  is  better,  even  in  each  case,  to 
try  direct  experiment.  The  friction  produced  by  liquids  also 
produces  electricity,  tht;  electric  light,  when  a  barometer 
»oU  frettd  from  air  i>  &ui  Mad  with  memujt  haviiifhoon 
ramarkod  from  tiie  eaiSaat  i»tt»  etiBam  vmuf  Aat  in- 
strument ;  and  when  a  current  of  air  is  directed  n^ninst  a 
plate  of  gla»6  the  latter  will  acquire  positive  electricity,  and 
ihcrcibrt!  the  air  negative,  and  the  rapid  ogitation  of  a  piece 
of  silk  in  the  air  cuminuuii  atc«  to  the  latter  positive  clec- 
Incity  while  the  silk  ru  [  hk  i  negative. 

The  difference  of  temperature  of  a  substance  often  deter- 
inilioa  th«  apadaa  of  alaetricity  it  acquires  by  friction.  Gene- 
laltf  an  increase  of  temperatuio  dispoaea  to  negativoelactoi- 
city,  and  polish  or  smoothnaw  to  poaitiTe ;  prmsure  on 
maDjerjrstaU  wiUnrodoea  opposite  electricities,  as  will  also 
hest  <a!i  in  toonaalina),  and  oven  the  slight  adherence  which 
a  {  .<  i  c  r)f  vlu2ed  taffeta  would  have  to  an  isolated  metallic 
judie  whicli  It  covers  is  sufficient  to  give  the  plate  negative 
electricity,  which  is  ilie  more  remarkable  flrom  the  fact  that 
the  fnction  orthu  two  would  have  made  the  taSeta negative 
and  tho  plate  positive. 

Moreover,  both  the  electricitMs  are  produced  in  most  of 
the  cbemiced  eompoaitionB  and  decompositions,  m  the  sud- 
den tnetnx*  of  aobitanoaa,  in  evaporatioMb  &c. ;  and  the 
higher  oouehea  of  the  air  aie  in  aalaitoof  MeitiTe  OMbkaitf 
when  uiicH-cupied  by  chNid%  whieli  are  noad  indtflhrantly 

charged  with  either. 

Wiien  a  body  is  positively  electrised,  we  can  procure  the 
negative  electrisation  of  another  conducting  substance  by 
the  influence  of  the  fonuer  on  the  neutral  electricity  of  the 
latter.  Let  the  conductor  be  olaced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  in- 
fluencing body,  but  not  so  close  as  to  receive  an^  positive 
deetiici^  by  a^ka  or  other  direct  eonununieation.  Hie 
natnral  eleotfiatiaa  of  the  eendnetor  will  be  dun  wparated 
by  the  influence  of  the  positively  electrised  body,  towards 
which  tho  negative  clectridty  must  be  attracted  and  the 
poeitire  repelled  ;  the  part  of  the  conductor  nearest  the  in- 
Itueneing  bcxly  must  therefore  be  covered  with  negative  elec- 
tricity, and  that  mor*   [■  mu^;  with  positive.    If  now  this 
end  of  the  conductor  be  made  to  communicate  with  the 
ground,  the  jpositive  electricitjr  will  eocape  into  this  great 
reeenulr,  ana  moreover  sufficient  negative  electricity  will 
be  oommuuC^  ftom  the  ground  to  the  conductor  to  ren- 
der the  point  of  eontaetneotfal:  thua  the  oondiMtoraoquifea 
s  double  change  of  negative  eleetrldtjr,  and  nlMn  iraated 
will  be  found  negatively  elertriscd  nf^er  it  haa  haenieiaored 
from  the  vicinity  of  tho  isolating  body. 

The  effects  of^  influence,  as  ahn\c  described,  may  be  easily 
observed  in  the  following  nianuer :  Place  a  lonpand  narrow 
isulated  conducting  cylinder  before  a  body  strongly  clec- 
triaod.  and  from  different  equi-distant  points  of  the  cylin- 
der auspend  pairs  of  pilh-bulls  by  cotton  threads,  which 
«31  acquire  the  elaotricittea  of  the  partaof  the  cylinder  with 
whieh  they  are  conneeted.  We  shall  obaerve  a  ooniidetablo 
divergcnco  in  the  pair  suspended  nearest  the  influencing 
body,  because  they  are  strongly  charged  with  an  electricity 
of e  contrary  nature  to  th:;t  :tf  the  body:  f;oiiij;  along  the 
erlioder,  the  divergence  dimimsbi*,  and  at  a  point  not  ns 
Mnole  as  tho  middle  of  the  cylinder  tlu-re  will  be  no  di- 
Teiwencc.  Beyond  this  neutral  line  the  cylinder  has  ;ui  elec- 
tricity of  the  same  kind  as  the  influencing  body,  increasing 
in  intanaity  towaida  its  f^hest  extremity,  and  therefore  the 
strioBi  eotnmenoe  to  diverge  more  and  more  as  we  approach 
thtt  ff"d.  Id  n^ldngth|i«sparim«ntaainglepair  of  pith-| 
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balls  moved  along  the  cylinder  will  b«  aufficient  if  we 
secure  them  fntm  tho  direct  inttuenceof  the  body  by  a  piece 
of  slMa  iuterposed  near  them, 
xhia  ia  the  durect  inflnenoe  the  dcetrised  body  has  on  a 

neutral  body,  but  the  neutral  bndy  must  ag;iin  n-  ai  f  on 
the  original  body,  sensibly  decomposing  !(■,  elu  tru  ny  tl  il 
be  a  conductor ;  unci  thus  ihe  true  .irr^.u^ji-mciit  of  tlie  ulec- 
tru  iiy,  in  two  hurfiu  ea  mlluencuig  each  oiher,  although 
instiin(HiiLsju»!y  eflected,  may  be  regarded  as  the  final  effect 
of  a  succession  of  direct  and  relloctcd  inilucnces  between  the 
bodies.  Tins  principle  lias  been  shown  by  Mr.  Murphy  ma- 
terially to  farilitate  the  actual  calculation  ot  the  diatribu' 
tion  of  electricity  on  two  electriaed  auilheea  in  preaeoee  of 


TlieefEBOt  of  the  influence  of  a  near  electrised  cloud  has 
been  felt  byscvi  r  .j  ;  rsons  ;  among  others  by  the  wi  iu  r;  and 
in  many  c;ist!s  lutal  resulls  lime  followKl,  not  fro[n  ;hu  direct 
discharge  of  the  electricity  or,  as  u  is  ciUcd,  tlic  lightning, 
but  from  the  sudden  reunion  ol  the  electricities  which  had 
been  separated  by  iiillucncc,  and  which,  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  cloud,  is  effected  by  means  of  a  corresponding  elccirio 
charge  brought  through  the  body  from  the  ground. 

fmm  the  power  of  amaraiion  of  the  ueuttal  fluid  in 
bodiea  at  a  dSnanoe  which  is  exeidsad  by  electricity,  un 
ca.<;r  means  has  presented  it.sclf  by  which  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  electricity  may  bo  collected  upon  a  c*nldllcIln^ 
plate  than  that  which  could  bo  directly  communicated  by  a 
conductor.  We  shall  therefore  now  endifavour  to  explain  the 
principle  of  the  condenser,  which  we  ihiiik  very  inaccurately 
Stated  in  Biot's  PAv'i'/"'',  m  which  the  subject  of  electricity 
is  treated,  generally  speaking,  in  a  very  luminous  manner. 

The  following  investigation  the  autlwr  of  this  article  gt^xSi 
Oil  hu  own  reiponaibility,  with  the  desire  of  placing  the 
poMirof  tha  ooiidanaoronita  true  baaia*'— 


Suppose  two  equal  condmiin-  plates,  of  which  the 
axes  are  AB,  CD,  to  comtnuaicate  respectively  at  A  and  D 
with  known  sources  of  electricity,  and  have  their  opposite 
faces  B,  C  near  to  each  other  and  parallel,  the  whole  being 
surrounded  by  a  non-conducting  medium,  the  known  soureei 
of  electricity  commuaicata  quaatilioa  £,  S'  of  electricity  to 
the  bases  B.  D,  and  the  mutual  iafluencee  of  the  system  ge- 
nerate other  quantities  X,  X'  on  the  second  bases  B,  C, 
these  quantities  are  dependent  on  £,  K.  on  AB.  CD,  which 
for  simplicity  we  shall  suppose  both  etjuul  to  r,  and  on  liio 
mutual  distance  B,C  of  the  iilates,  which  we  shuU  cail  a. 
Our  problem  is  to  find  X  ana  X'  from  these  duU. 

Consider  the  total  action  on  a  point  P,  taken  anywiiere 
within  tho  first  plate  and  on  its  axis ;  this  must  be  equal 
to  zero,  in  order  that  the  neutral  electricity  at  that  point 
may  not  be  Airther  decomposed.   Let  P  B  s  r. 

The  action  ariaing  from  the  baae  A  and  the  adjoiniog 
portiim  of  the  nim  of  Ae  phta  Induded  between  A  and  a 
parallel  drawn  through  Pis  E/(c— r);  tho  fjrm  etf  tho 
function /is  unknown,  since  it  depends  on  tho  law  of  the 
distribution  of  the  flii:kl  at  the  different  parti  of  the  baae 
and  sides. 

8iin0«rty*t]Maotionari«iaKfiuin  Ihejbasc  K  ^  X/(z) 

.»         ••  C  =  X'/(a+*> 

Our  (5r^t  equation  of  condition  must  therefore  he— 
X/(z)-¥X'/{a+z)-E/i.c-sf  f  E'/{a  +  c+s>-y. ,  .(1) ; 

and  if  wo  consider  in  precisely  the  same  way  the  equilibrium 
of  a  point  Q  within  the  aeotmd  pUte  and  in  ita  axii»  we  ob- 
tain (putting  CQ=«')— 

X7(r')+  X/(a+z')-E'/rr-  ;')  +  E fu, -^c  \-z')  =  >j  JL2). 

The  iiiu:itirtns  (1)  and  (1)  must  hold  (rue  for  all  values  of 
^  and  z'  between  o  and  r,  and  they  i-er\c  to  dalaRnine  the 
form  of  the  function  and  Lho  values  of  X,  X'. 

If  the  bases  wete  inJInitei>/(«)  would  be  constant.  (JMw» 
o^o,  hook  sir.) 

VoL.UL'-SX 
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Now/(»)»/<o)  +/  (0) .  a:      (o) .  Y^+&c.  by  Mwjlau- 
rm'» Theorem*  s!/(o)|l  +  n  j|  nearly; 
for  z  being  very  small,  we  reject  the  powurs  higher  than 
the  flr»t,  nnd  put  -  for  abridgment,  iastcad 
intKiduced  for  homogeneity. 

Ikm  in  the  aetnd  cwa;  for  it  dapandi  ^  |t*  ^  ^'"^ 
linear  diaiBXttion  flf  the  b«w^  anil  itvaniihet  wben  R  is 

Thf  tMiuutii)ii8  mayb»t]iiiiiimpUfi«d;anddiTidiogfliein 

+— <X+X'+E  ■HR'^ase. . . .«) 

c 

+2?^<X+X'+B+B1«*. .C4>. 

0 

Ueuuc.  b>  .subtraction  and  dividing  by  ~,  wj  .,bt*in— 

.1.  ,  .  7.')>. 

SlUM  a  —  s'  may  be  posilive,  negative,  or  sero,  and  yet  thi> 
equation  always  true,  m  mutt  Mve  »epantd]r^ 


X'-X=(B-B')(l+^+^)L..W 
X'+X--<E+B')  J....  (7) 


It  will  1)L'  u-cfiil  1(>  make  a  few  remark-*  Lofurc  prwcd- 
iri|;  further.  The  exi>rcssi<ni  which  we  have  put  IW  the 
ac!ion  ul"  tlie  phuie  C  on  V  iii  f(|imli()n  (3)  in  in  n»*lity  tlie 
action  not  only  of  that  pbne  but  alM  uf  tltu  side  of  the 
pram  or  cylinder,  of  which  the  base  ia  C  and  altitude  C  P ; 
•nd  a  similar  remark  applies  to  the  action  of  the  plane  D ; 
Ul«reforo  the  total  action  given  in  th:it  equation  is  too  great 
bv  twice  the  afitioa  of  the  tide  of  the  junwu  «r  eyliader  in- 
cluded between  the  ^stes  B  and  C.  For  tbe  ame  feaaons 
Ave  have  :i  like  excess  in  the  equation  (4);  wherefore  wc 
have  suhtractwd  these  cquatiDUs,  when  that  cxcttss  di.s- 
ayipear?;  whereas,  if  we  had  nddej  them,  an  error  v»ould 
ariie,  small  «itli  respect  lo  X  and  X',  but  comporalde  to 
E+E'. 

Also,  from  equation  (7),  the  apparatus  wimUl  bo  dis- 
charged by  making  the  two  plates  communicate. 

In  the  actual  case  the  lower  plate  commuuicatea  with 
the  Round ;  tbereftM  B'«o. 

Adding  now  the  two  equations,  we  fiud-^ 


and  fabtnetiDf~ 


n  is  a  very  small  quantity  and  negative,  aillM  llMattlMtiTe 
force  diminishes  as  the  point  act«doa beoODMa  QMn  mnote. 
Hence  X  is  very  great  and  positiw  eomparad  with  B,  and 

it  follow^s — 

First,  that  the  greater  the  extent  of  the  plates,  the  less 
»  will  be,  beinii;  jrero  when  that  extent  is  infinite;  there- 
fore the  puwer  uf  the  condenser  is  iiKrcascJ  by  the  exleiit 
of  tlie  surfaces  bti;ig  enlarged. 

Second,  that  another  source  of  increase  of  tlie  condensing 
power  it  the  diminution  of  a,  the  space  occupied  by  the 
non-oondocting  medium  interposed  between  the  paiallol 
conducting  plates. 

These  iwultt  m  perfbotly  accordant  with  experience. 

In  praedee,  tbe  conducting  plates  are  generally  separated 
by  a  plate  of  glass  (  r  :i  <  v  r  of  varmsli,  the  latter  heint; 
used  when  the  electruul  L:l,.u}»e  ii  feeble  ;  fvir  the  .•xttraetive 
forei's  uf  the  two  np|iii--itt'  eleclrieities  X,  X'  would  he  too 

powerful  for  such  an  obstacle  if    were  great,  and  the  eloc< 


tricities  would  penetrate  it,  and  unite ;  bat  in  eheoiieal 
OjHTuuons,  where  the  eleetrit  iiy  cl  '.  rud  is  of  weak  ten- 
sion, the  duntnution  of  ii  la  uf  grecit  !i<ivuiitage,  llu3 quantity 
of  electricity  acquired  hy  the  pbtes  becoming  veqr  Mdnble 
to  the  cIectrotuet«r.  [ElbctrokbtkR.] 

The  L^-ydcn  jar  is  an  instrument  founded  on  thc»e  prin- 
dplea.  A  glass  bottle  is  ooatcd  witliin  and  witbout  with  lin- 
(ba.  The  conductor  of  an  electriealmaehtaeoonmunicaiaa 
with  the  foil  on  ttto  iaaida  by  mama  «f  »  meiaUie  diain, 
while  the  outside  it  in  cemmimieation  with  the  ground. 
Tlie  opposite  electricities  are  therePiro  aceumulateil  r.u  the 
internal  and  external  sides  of  the  ^l.vss ;  hence  a  ;la>li  >iti'l 
a  powerful  !>hock  is  jiroduced,  when  the  two  lluid>  l  omlr.rn;, 
by  touching  the  outside  foil  with  one  band,  while  the  con- 
ductor or  chain  eoaununiMtiag  with  the  iiuide  ia  tovebed 
by  the  other. 

It  wat  aaeertained  by  Cavendish  that  the  quantity  of 
dMdiicity  produced  in  tba  Leyden  jar*  with  given  turfaoe^ 
wat  inversely  proportional  to  the  braadth  fif  the  ghias ;  this 

completely  curre^^punds  with  the  results  Which  we  hn9 
above  obtaine«l  by  theoretical  considerations. 

There  srems  little  doubt,  from  the  experiment*  of  Wol- 
iasioii,  tiiai  mucliol"  the  electru  ity  jirLMlured  by  the  common 
machine  is  attributable  to  elu  nneal  iiction  :  for  the  bc*t 
amalgam  tb  use  with  tho  rubber  \*  that  which  oxtdiaet 
most  rcadiPy,  such  as  tin  and  sine,  and  scarcely  any  quanli^ 
of  eiectrici^  it  produced  if.  by  the  nature  of  tiie  amalgBin^ 
there  it  no  aensible  oxidation,  or  if  we  envdiipe  the  n|ipa^ 
rntus  in  a  metliuin  which  will  not  communicate  oxygen, 
as  carbonic  acid  i^as,  Aa  the  quantity  taken  by  the  con- 
diietors  i.s  iiroportional.  f  ' '  ■  />  jx/riTx/v,  lo  their  surfaces,  it 
is  usual  to  employ  se\er.il  narrow  tyliudncal  conductors 
idarcd  parallel  to  each  other;  the  total  surface  in  this  ea^e 
the  same  at  thmi  of  akingle  cylinder  of  the  some 
length,  and  «r  wbidi  the  ladiut  would  be  tbe  turn  of  all 
their  railii. 

The  olectrophorua  it  flmnded  on  a  principle  nearly  aini- 
kfftothatof  tlie  cobdaoMi ;  but  in  this  case  it  ia  the  aon- 
itotated  bo<1y  which  aoqufiaa  eleetricity  by  the  influence  of 

thnt  w!iich  is  isiduti-d. 

It  should  he  obaervwd  that  the  non-conducting  plates 
eni]>loyed  in  the  condenser  nnd  Ley  den  jar  have  a  certain 
retentive  jiowcr  on  tho  electricity,  and  w  hich  is  of  the  mm9 
ori;{iri  as  its  nun-conduetm^i  faculty:  hence  it  will  happen 
genertilly  in  experiments  that  tlie  whole  of  the  eleclhcitj 
will  not  be  discharged  at  once,  when  the  opposite  electn- 
citiea  of  the  two  plates  are  made  to  oommunieata  by  a  eon- 
duetor,  and  Ih^quently  not  after  aemal  repetitiona. 

The  same  principle  of  tbe  separation  of  tho  neutral  elec- 
tricity of  remote  bodies  by  influence  is  only  varied  iu  tbe 
number  of  electrical  machines  which  have  been  at  dithn  ;it 
tmu  s  construt  ted,  such  as  electrical  batteries,  elet  iii<:«l 
inle-,  Si-c.  The  eon.struction  of  such  api^aratus  ia  con- 
tinually varying,  as  frequently  from  caprice  as  from  exm> 
rienoc.  Those  which  arc  most  commonly  employed  in  Mr 
boratories  will  be  found  (by  such  as  cannot  actually  lee 
them)  described  in  most  nopular  treatises  on  dectrieity. 

In  the  best  condueled  exparinents  there  will  be  a  toaa 
of  electricity,  arising  eitber  from  tbe  hvgrometrie  «tate  of 
the  Btmos]i!iere  or  the  iinpyrfect  iiisuluiioii  of  the  sup- 
porters employed.  When,  for  inslunce,  the  moist  piriuiis 
of  vapour  lloating  in  tho  air  eoinc  in  contact  w  ith  ihe  c>.n- 
ductor  of  all  electrical  machiue,  ibev  acquirw  by  their  own 
conducting  power  a  small  portion  of  the  electricity  developed 
in  the  conductor;  being  similarly  electrised  they  ar« 
lepeiled;  and  now  particles  of  moisture  arising,  repeat  the 
same  piuuuii  of  exluiutiott,  each  tiny  robber  oarrying 
away  at  nudi  eleetrietty,  not  at  it  ean  boM,  bat  aa  it  nay 
hold  without  being  itself  held.  The  quantity  thus  lost  in  a 
small  given  time  is  proportional  to  the  whole  cbai^  and 
tlierei'i>re  thu  latter  mu^t  diminiidi  iu  a  geoniotriaal  pt<0- 
gres>iua  when  llie  tuno  ihrrease!i  ill  arithmeticai. 

Kor  atmospheric  eliitrieity,  m-c  MbtkOROLOOY. 

The  electrical  lifl;bt  produced  in  a  discharge,  whether  in 
an  artificial  vacuum,  in  air,  or  in  water,  which  is  sus^^eptibl* 
of  decomposition  by  the  priam,  and  variw  its  tint  wiui  tiM 
substanoea  between  wbiek  it  ia  diaeharged,  baa  been  a  aiib> 
ject  of  conlmvany  aaaong  physical  philoeophen;  but  As 
opinion  nuwt  gemnrklly  renived  is,  that  it  it  the  elfeet  e€ 
the  compression  of  the  traversed  ine<ltum,  which,  OBcier 
such  circumstances,  would  j;i\e  out  light  and  hcmt.  Mr. 
Wheat-itoue  has  rect'ntlv  iii  1  some  ingenious  exptai- 

monta  to  show  tho  velooit/  of  the  electric  ttuid,  an  j 
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of  whieh  may  be  Man  in  a  pftpor  oommonioated  to  the  Royal 
Society.  Its  ixonvnie  veloeily  htt  b«Mi  dflmouitiated  long 
■iaea  by  the  initnitaMOiinMM  «f  it*  airival  »t  difRmot 
oTlong  metidtin  tubes,  or  a  aeriM  of  then,  such  u  are 

used  in  pipes  for  rondiirtinfr  t^"-  The  chctiiica!  and  nthrr 
eire<>ts  of  electrioiiy  will  be  found  «ndir  llieir  |iroper 
headR. 

(Biot's  Pfiymique,  tomcii.;  Pouillet,  EUmemde  nyitique; 
Murphy's  EMricihj :  Papers  by  Mr.  Snow  Harris  in  the 

Phifnsof  h"'  :!  Trainrtftir.n'i ;  Turner's  Chemittry,  fifth  ed., 
&>■.) 

ELECTRICITY,  LATENT.  nAoiwoLASm] 
ELECTRICITY,  Meiifal  aprntaHm  of.   A  supposed 

nimlogA'  between  electrii  il\  ntid  trie  iktmuis  powt  r  litis  led 
to  the  employment  of  this  piuiiuulinl)  m  dticaacs 

connccii' 1  w  :li  (L  f't  i  tiw  nuvviins  cultl'},  and  also  in  cas-cs 
of  dofeflivc  secretion,  perbaps  oritsniuuii^  in  asimdar  cause. 
Tiio  ii)tlueu<c  of  electricity  on  the  human  (system  diflens 
much  .iccording  to  the  manner  in  which  it  i»  applied,  the 
length  of  time  during  which  it  Ls  continued,  and  the  di'grec 
of  tnteoMty.  It  also  diflbrs  in  iu  action  according  as  it  is 
abstracted  from,  or  communicated  to^  the  individual.  HVhen 
applied  in  a  mudcrato  degree  of  intensity,  it  occasions  an 
mrreasc  of  nervous  action,  of  sensibility  and  irritability, 
mure  vigorous  circulation  of  the  blood,  augnicntr  l  waruiiii. 
and  secrctiun.  especially  cutaneous  transpir  UKni :  i  Ntni  ihe 
exlialiitiun  of  plants  is  much  imrcaMtl  by  i  lrrtriiU>.  When 
the  electric  principle  is  more  intense,  all  these  nciions  arc 
hci^ljtonod,  often  to  a  painfal  degree ;  while  such  a  degt 
of  conoentEtlion  as  oceuts  during  certain  atmospheric 
changes  can  oretsion  instant  death.  Death  occasioned  by 
t\ai  means  is  always  foUowod  by  rapid  deoDmpoaitiou  of 
the  body.  The  diseased  states  hi  «hien  electricity  has  been 
fi  jiid  iiii)-.t  ustl'ul  aix' — ill  ;'.  j'hyxia,  from  any  cause  (except 
or;raiii  ■  discaMJuf  the  lu  arl),  but  jvariicularly  from  exposure 
li>  irrospirable  ^a<os;  in  cer!:iin  a-thnuitic  di)iea>cs;  and 
d}^pc]isia,  dcpi  inlent  on  irroirular  or  defective  supply  of 
nervous  encrj;}  li»  tliw  liin;;n  and  stomach.  It  is  huwcvcr 
mucli  infi-rii't  t<»  galvauisiu  as  a  remt<lial  a;»cnt  in  these 
<li.so:i<es.  (Wilson  Philip  oh  th::  Vital  Functions  )  In 
iocul  paralytic  affections,  when  of  a  chronic  oharaeter» 
electricity,  duly  pcrsei'vred  with,  has  been  found  very  uaeftil : 
in  u  case  of  dy-nliai^iii,  from  paralysis  of  the  (Csupliagiis, 
Ihu  patient  cuuld  only  swallow  wlien  placed  on  ii  seat 
ri'jlinj;  on  nonconductors  and  electrified.  In  deafness  and 
lo^s  of  sight,  wlifu  directed  by  a  competent  judpe,  it  has 
restored  the  functions  of  seeing  and  tu  ann^'.  Lantly,  in 
def(M-tivc  soiTuiion,  t-siiL'i'iallv  auK'tiorrlia'a,  It  has  proved 

of        \  ir,-. 

ELECTRO  CHEMISTRY.  The  effecU  of  electridtf, 
whether  produced  by  the  common  eleclrieal  machine  or  the 

yalvanic  a^iparalus  when  applied  to  substances  with  sufR- 
dcnt  intensity,  arc  recognize<l  in  their  composition  or  do- 
conij  n^itiun,  their  fusion,  phosphorescence,  Ji:c. ;  iliis  r  la-s 
of  phenomena  have  been  successively  iincsti^atr  l  by 
Franklin,  I'riestlcy,  Cavendish,  "VVolla-ton,  Cuihbt  rtMin. 
Davy,  Van  Manim.  Gay-Lussac,  and  Thenard,  Bec()uerel, 
Faraday,  &<' ,  and  form  an  important  branch  of  science 
closely  connected  with  the  nature  of  ebemioal  affinities,  and 
called  electro-chemistry. 

Tliongh  the  deoomposition  of  water  by  common  alectri- 
clty  was  effected  before  Wotlaston,  yet  the  remarlcable 
simplifirat ioDs  which  this  reli-braled  man  inlri>(3uccd  into 
every  i  hciuical  bubjcct  \^  itli  wluch  lio  wxs  connected  .ac- 
companied hia  electro-chemical  rescarclics,  wo  shall  there- 
fore conflnc  ourselves  to  the  description  of  the  mode  Itu 
adopted  to  decompose  water. 

i  inely-pointed  wires  of  gold  or  platina  are  introduced 
into  capillary  tubes,  the  gius  is  tnan  heated  by  a  lamp 
until  it  beooaMs  soft  and  conplBliljr  eotm  the  nwiaU  the 
uncovered  pert  of  the  wire  Is  thm  cut  off  with  a  sharp 
ins'niiiuMit,  or  iLc  the  ^'l.tss  may  be  ground  away  until  the 
verj-  point  (if  the  wire  tuiiiuienccs  to  nroje>  t ;  »omi::luncs 
the  platinii  is  fir^t  siheied,  aiul  when  Ifiu  uncovered  part 
has  been  cut  away,  the  whole  is  plunged  in  uiurio  acid, 
whirh  dissolves  the  nlvw  envelope^  letving  «n)y  a  very  fine 
point  of  platina. 

Two  wires  thus  prepared  are  jpUood  in  a  vessel  containing 
water,  bringing  the  m«taUi«  points  veiyolosa  to  each  other ; 
one  wire  is  now  put  in  eommunieatlan  with  the  ground,  the 
other  with  one  of  the  conductors  of  an  olectricnT  machine ; 
when  the  electricity  of  the  machiue  is  evolved,  a  scries  of 
qwrks  paumi  Uuoagh  tlie  water  betwata  tha  bmIbIUo 


points,  the  water  beoomea  decomposed  into  its  eonstftuent 
gases  at  the  points  of  the  wires,  and  being  colleeted  in  glass 
v«Mds  fllled  with  walsr,  they  are  found  in  the  mf  i  >  of  2  to 
I  in  volume,  whieh  is  the  known  proportion  of  iivdroi^en 
and  nxyi;cti  cnnibined  tr>  form  water :  the  finer  the  metallic 
pouilb,  the  greater  will  be  this  decomposition ;  some  of  (hose 
used  by  WoUastoD  wm  of  «nly  the  IMOth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

The  deoomposition  of  tether,  deoihol.  oils,  &e.,  have  also 
been  effected  in  nearly  a  similar  manner,  by  the  eleelrical 
sp«rk,  and  the  correct  proprtiena  of  the  constituent  gases 
have  invariably  been  obtained  *  the  oxvgcn  in  such  causes 
is  alwayslbund  at  the  ncgati\-c  pole,  ann  the  same  result  is 
obtained  if  wo  use  only  a  sincle  w  ire,  and  do  net  insulate 
the  vessel  containing  the  flnin  ojiorated  on. 

In  ine'.illif  solutions  the  j>ri-ci]>itate  on  the  electrised 
wire  slui'As  M>ib!y  the  decumpo^iUon ;  thus  in  a  ndution  of 
copper,  it  w  e  employ  a  silver  wire,  protected  by  an  envelope 
of  soaliiig-wax,  when  the  electrical  discharge  is  communi- 
cated we  find  the  copper  |WCipitated  on  the  negative  wire. 

When  ioltd_  substances  are  mclosed  in  tubes  of  glass, 
sneb  as  the  oxides  of  gold,  tin,  &c.,  and  a  strong  electrical 
dLscharire  passe<l  through  them,  a  similar  deoni position 
takes  place,  the  products  being  deposited  on  the  sides  of 
the  glass. 

When  8  t^ii*  i*  thus  to  be  decomposed,  a  g'liUiS  vessel  is 
filied  \Mlh  inrrcarv.  and  (lie  v,:res  inlrtu'.uced  ;  the  vessel 
is  ilien  inverti"*!  in  a  reservoir  of  raercuiy,  and  the  vacuum 
Is  sufliciently  filled  with  the  gaa  !hat  the  wire  points  project 
above  the  surface  of  the  mercury ;  the  discharge  is  then 
effected,  and  tlie  required  decomposition  is  produced. 

E.rample. — Sulphuretted  hydropen.  Hydrogen  is  dis- 
engaged, the  sulphur  deposited,  and  the  volume  remains 
unaltered. 

Conversely,  the  compii-^itioii  ot"  contpound  bothes  from 
tlu'ir  rlcineuts  in  ni  r  asi-s  is  ejlee'ed  by  the  electrical 
s-park,  two  voluiues  ot  iiydrogen,  and  one  of  oxy^i^n  gas 
being  introduced  into  a  stout  glass  tube  filled  witii  mer- 
cury, and  an  electrical  spark  passed  through  them  by 
means  of  the  wires,  water  is  formed,  accompanied  with  a 
loud  detonation,  and  the  rising^  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
in  consequenee  of  the  diminution  of  volume.  The  instru- 
ments used  for  the  combustion  of  gas  are  calb  il  i  i.dio- 
mefers,  the  principle  of  their  constiniction,  particuhulv  tiiai 
of  Mitscherh-ch,  i-i  particularly  siniple ;  tJie  olijei  i  b,-iiic; 
genernlh  to  measure  the  qunntity  ot'  uxy;^(  n  contained  in 
airs. 

The  electrical  spark  will  re-Ught  a  candle  wliich  has  been 
just  blown  out  by  the  carburctted  hydrogen  of  the  smoke 
with  the  ozygen  of  the  air,  which  are  then  easily  iullsmed. 

When  eleemeal  sparks  are  transmitted  incessantly  through 
a  smnl!  c^iven  portion  of  atmospheric  air.  its  volume  becomes 
compressed,  and  nitric  acid  formed.  {Phil.  Tram.,  vol.  75.) 

By  addini;  oxygen,  we  can  deeomposo  gaseous  bodies  (by 
means  of  the  spark)  which  contain  liy  drogen:  however,  it 
has  l.een  tViund  that  tlierc  is  a  limit  in  such  mixtures,  be- 
yond which  the  burniutt  will  no  longer  take  place.  A  table 
of  these  limits  is  givenliy  Tomer. 

TabU  qf  mixed  Oam  md  UlrirPtndmk  mhtn  d^eoMjpoMtf. 

KuMiiiftlMpMa.  rxMlMla 
Dmit»«ulMMnrt«  of  hydrogen    Carbon  and  hvdrogen;  to- 

lume  of  hydrogen  double 
>   Carbon  and  hydrogen 
Hydrogen  and  aaote;  ve> 
luroe  doubled 
,     Phospliorus     Jirecii'italed  ; 
vululue  of  h}drogen  un- 
altered 

I    Imperfect  decomposition 
,  Hydrogen  and  chloijiie 

(Henry) 
.   Ox)'^  and  azote 

Nitric  acid  and  ozoto 

A  species  of  phosphorescence  is  produced  in  different 
bodies  by  subjecting  them  lo  the  action  of  a  powerful  eloo> 
trical  machine.  Caloareous  apart  carbonate  of  baiyiestliMv 
byshire  bitonen,  Icc.  beeqiM  luminous  by  the  ahod^  vhfo 
other  subslaacos  give  great  sparka,  and  do  natbaoonM  limi* 
nous,  as  mica,  dry  pent,  plumbago,  8cc. 

We  sliiiU  now  ri  Ti  -i  1<  r  the  electro-chemical  effuclB  of  the 
voltaic  pile.  In  general,  if  two  rods  of  platina  in  cummu- 
nioatioA  witli  tha  poles  of  a  voltaie  battel  be  mimersed  in 
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a  salino  Mlution,lt  will  cause  a  separation  of  its  constituent 
parts ;  vhen  tbe  cunent  passes  through  solutionis  of  neu- 
tral salt,  coloinad  with  vegetable  bluos,  the  part  of  the 
liquid  at  the  IwgMtiTe  pole  is  green,  at  the  positive,  red. 

when  the  water  contains  a  solutioii  «f »  matvUie  lalt.  M 
of  rine,  lead,  or  copper,  the  negative  wire  leeeiTes  a  eoeting 
of  till!  particular  mutal ;  ami  iii  tlif  ^'Oiioral  cl'ytro-oliciniral 
decompositions,  oxygen  and  the  oxides  are  found  at  tlu'  posi- 
tive pole,  hydropon  and  the  bases  at  the  nejialive.  Hodies 
thus  su.sccptiV)lc  of  dcronijiosition  l)V  the  pile  have  been 
lately  distinpui^hod  by  tlic  term  electrolytes  (ijXiicrpov  Xi^w) : 
thus  hydro-chloric  acid,  water,  &:c.  are  electrolytes;  boric 
acid  is  not  such  ;  substances  are  said  to  l>e  electrolysable 
when  capable  of  beine  thus  deconipoied.  Tbeea  terms  have 
been  intiodneed  hf  Hu.  Farady. 

This  is  the  place  to  notice  the  decomposition  of  the  alcalie 
by  means  of  a  powerful  gal\-anic  battery.  These  substaneet 
had  been  previously  taken  as  simple  or  elementary,  but  upon 
being  introduced  into  the  circuit  of  tlu'  liattrry,  at  the  posi- 
tive polo  oxygen  was  diseni;:ii;e<l,  while  at  the  negative  polo 
vaa  found  the  metallic  bast>  uf  the  aleah,  ba  sodium  or  po- 
tassimn,  aiMQiriling  to  the  nature  of  the  alcali  employed ; 
these  substaoeoa  bom  at  the  tompcrature  of  the  air,  in 
oxygen  or  air«  and  are  even  capable  of  being  inflaiiied  in 
water.  To  pweetre  them  therMbre  from  the  eoDtaet  of  the 
i^r,  SeabeeV  adcfpted  a  proeeti  by  whieh  diey  are  mede  to 
combine  with  mercury,  in  proportion  as  they  become  disen- 
gaged; the  araalt:am  tlius  prtKluce<l  is  afterwartLs  separated 
by  the  evaporation  of  tbe  mercury. 

Gold-leaf,  carbnn.  Sec.  placed  in  the  voltaic  current  be- 
tween the  points  of  the  positive  and  nej^ativc  wires  of  a  pile 
become  iiiMamed,  yu-ldiug  »  light  of  the  greatest  brilliancy 
often  go  intense  as  to  be  painful  to  the  eyes. 

All  the  chcmica)  eflbcta  of  voltaic  etoetrieity  ere  eirtm* 
ftuibuM  nroportiaaai  to  the  extent  of  siurflue  of  the  plate* 
employed,  and  are  also  increased  by  augmenting  the  num- 
ber of  plates.  (For  fVirllier  information  on  this  subject,  tbe 
render  is  refiTred  to  the  actual  memoirs  of  Davy,  Wol'.aston, 
and  Farnday,  in  the  Transactions  ot  thi'  Royal  Siwiely;  to 
the  Aiiuti/cs  (le  Cliintic :  and  to  the  Tniilc  <!■'  F Klrrtncili', 
par  Becqucrel.  Several  isolatctl  and  intcrcslini^  lact«  on 
tho  same  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Annals  nf  Philosdnhy, 
and  thf  Edniburgh  Journal  of  Science.    See  also  (jal- 

I   M  ) 

ELECTRO-DYNAMICS.  In  ordinanreketrioity,  that 
floid  when  developed  takes  a  poeition  of^ eounibrium.  de- 
pendent on  the  conducting  power  of  the  me<uum  on  which 
it  is  disposed,  on  the  non-conducting  power  of  the  medium 
by  which  it  is  en\eloj>cd.  and  on  the  law  of  force,  whether 
ttf  uElraitioaor  repulsion,  between  tbe  element irv portions  of 
electricty.  The  moiioiis  of  electrised  bodies  are  only  results 
of  the  !;tatical  equilibrium  of  ttm  tiuid,  and  do  not  therefore 
tielong  to  electro -dyiiamicii.  The  mode  of  oakttlating  such 
effect*  may  bo  found  under  tbe  head  ELictwoTV.  Xbew 
etfecte  are  moreover  of  the  sane  imtoie  whether  the  louree 
of  eleetrieitir  be  by  means  of  fl'iction,  or  by  chemical  action, 
as  in  tbe  vollaie  pile,  the  nature  of  the  electricilien  in  these 
coses  differing  from  each  other  only  in  tbe  mtxlc  f  n  ir 
prcKluction;  hut  when  theeontmry,  electricities  are  nu  sootier 
produced  than  rc-oombinod,  ufjuin  reproduced  and  again 
re-coml»ined,  a  new  class  of  ptuenomena  is  pruduceil  be- 
longing to  electricity  as  it  were  in  motion.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  tiie  pUte  A  it  a  conetantMnne  of  potittve 
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other,  and  in  point  of  fact  we  find  that  it  neither  will  attract 
uor  repel  D.  We  have  here  a  positive  current  of  electricity 
issuing  frurii  A  and  a  negative  from  B»  and  no  effect  of  at* 
traction  or  repuUiou  ls  produced  on  an  eleetriaed  point  as  ia 
•tatival  electiinity.  Uow  thea  i»  ito  etate  leeogniied  ?  Ficst 
by  touch;  for  ifwetow^theiod  ACil,aseriesofshodatf 
fidt,  the  interval  lietween  two  sucrccling  ones  being  inappre- 
ciable ;  and  secondly,  powerful  chemical  decomposition  may 
be  effected.  [Galvanism,  Electro  (  u km i<i try  ]  Hat 
thirdly,  we  may  recoeniM  it  mechanically  by  preatentiug  to 
AB  anodier  lod  A'B^mdeir  enMt^  umila*  «imi™i«"i««L 


eleetridty,  tho  pl*te  B  in  Khe  atanner  a  eomtatit  source  of 
negative  electricity  of  equal  intensity ;  that  AC,  BC  are  two 
oondactin^  rods  communicating  with  each  ;  the  electricities 
immediately  combine  when  the  conductors  are  made  to 
touch  at  C,  and  f  jr  an  instant  the  wliole  may  b«  concei\ed 
to  bo  in  the  neutral  siine,  but  A  being  the  next  iivsiaiit 
replenished  witli  p<i»iiive  and  B  with  negative  electricity, 
tho  same  combination  takes  place  over  again,  the  same  neu- 
trality succeeds,  and  so  on  indeflnitely.  The  rod  ACB  is  in  a 
diffcront  condition  firora  one  in  its  natural  state,  since  elec- 
trical charecs  are  oonttnuaUy  poaring  tfaraui^  it  from  A 
and  B ;  and  again  it  is  in  a  difltoent  condition  fhnn  an  elec- 
trised rod,  since  we  cannot  at  any  moment  say  that  it  is 
chart^ed  positively  rather  than  uegatuely.  Hence  we  cannot 
inf.  r  tl l  a  it  should  attract  rather  than  repel  an  electrised 
ball  li,  auice  these  is  as  much  feason  Sat  one  event  a«  the 


Ah 


when  the  effecu  of  the  currents  in  AB,  A'B'  will  be  ] 
nixed  by  the  visible  motions  of  the  rods,  provided  they  be  I 
to  move  wliile  their  communication  witn  the  proper  sources 
of  electricity  remeins  unbroken :  ftr  example,  if  their  extrc- 
niities  be  immersed  in  cups  of  luc'rciiry  communicating 
with  tho  constant  .■sources  of  the  positive  and  negative  eU-o- 
tricities.  The  luws  of  the  mutual  action  of  electrical  cur- 
rents constitute  the  science  of  electro-dynamics;  and  pre- 
vious to  its  study  it  would  bo  desirable  that  the  reader 
should  beaoquaioted  with  the  construction  and  applications 
of  the  galvanic  apparatus,  the  opposite  poles  of  which  afford 
the  two  constant  loiirew  A.  B  MeUetneiqr  whieh  we  haie 
supposed.  These  will  be  Ibond  under  the  head  Gal- 
vanism. 

To  discover  tbt'  laws  of  the  mutual  actions  of  electrical 
currents  we  must  have  recourse  to  experiment.  An  appa- 
ratus similar  to  that  employed  hy  Ampdre  will  be  found  in 
Professor  Cuiuming's  transilation  of  Duraonferrand's  trea- 
tise on  thi.s  subject ;  together  with  a  description  of  the 
mode  of  performing  the  various  experiments  by  which  these 
laws  have  become  known.  Tbe  term  dirsclioii «/ a  cttrrmt 
is  convenient  when  speak  init  of  mofe  than  one ;  Ibr  instuee, 
the  zinc  end  of  the  pile  beine  a  constant  source  of  positi\-e 
electricity  and  the  cuppor  end  of  negative,  a  rod  communi- 
catins;  wiib  wires  connected  respectively  with  these  exire- 
initie*  will  have  a  current  of  positive  electricity  from  the 
tine  to  the  copper,  and  a  negative  current  in  a  coiitmry 
direction ;  but  as  it  is  simultaneously  permeated  by  both, 
wlien  we  spcuk  of  the  direction  of  a  current  wc  shall  under* 
stand  that  of  the  positive  eurrant  to  amtidambigQi^; 

Two  pandlel  evrronts  lAieh  an  iKnoIwI  in  tm  wnewny 
attract  each  other*  but  when  diieetnd  in  oppoiito  wnjik  they 
repel. 

When  rectilineal  currents  form  mutu.slly  an  angle,  the 
species  of  action  which  they  exercise  tnav  be  thus  defined' 
'  Two  portions  of  currents  will  attract  if  tliey  an*  both  ap- 
proaching or  both  receding  from  tbe  vertex  of  the  angle 
which  they  form  ;  but  when  one  approaches  and  tbe  other 
reeedea  lltoa  that  angle,  then  tbw  repel;'  the  same  law 
holds  in  On  Uniting  case  of  paralMln. 


1 


Let  two  currents  cross  each  other,  as  AEB,  CED, 
suppose  tlie  directions  of  the  currenla  to  be  Ihoeo  indi> 
cated  by  the  arrows  in  the  figure ;  then,  according  tO  tlw 
law,  the  force  be;ween  CB,  EB,  is  repulsi^-e;  and  that 
between  CK,  EA.  attractive ;  if;  tberefim.  AB  is  fixed,  and 
CBD  moveable,  we  ought  to  have  CB  tending  towards  AE. 
and  for  tbe  same  reason,  DE  tending  towanis  EB  ;  the  rod 
CED,  there /ore,  has  a  rotatory  motion  impressed  on  it  untd 
It  is  pUoed  paialM  with  AB:  tbii ii  ondnMd  bj  i 
nicnt. 

If  we  no  v  r  >rj  i  ler  two  currents  to  formaiw 
angle,  one  of  them  •pptOMhingi  and  tht  othw 
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frttin  the  vertex,  we  hare  repulsion ;  let  the  obtuw  nnglo  he 
iacreaaedto  )80',an<I  in  this  extreme  rasi-  the  tw  i  puitlius 
merge  into  oiw:  beoce  it  follows  ttut  ibt  cousecuttvo  parts 
of  one  and  tb*  WOM  ovRMil  flSnroiM  ft  nutual  rapuliMn  on 
•Mh  other. 

n«  metiMu  «xaviwd  by  a  netiUiiMl  fluirsDt  and  \ij  ■ 

sinuous  eurronl,  which  have  prenerally  the  same  direction 
aiidaro  torniinatftl  at  the  wiiiu-  extremities,  are  equal,  th« 
intensity  of  action  being  suppostd  tlie  same  in  both  cases  ; 
thus,  if  we  suspend  a  move-able  conductor  Itctuecn  a  rectili- 
neal and  a  sinuous  conductor  disposed  so  :u  to  repel  the 
flrst,  this,  after  a  litUe  oscillation  about  its  mean  place, 
will  Anally  iwt  in  tb*  niddlB  «f  the  intaml  beiveMi  the 
eoudueton* 


Let  Qs  now  consider  the  action  of  an  indefinite  current 
AB,  on  a  terminated  current  CE,wliicb  is  directed  towards 
£  i  the  diractioo  of  AB  being  that  indicated  in  the  flsure. 

Tht  portion  BE  of  the  indefinite  enmnt  repeU  SC  in 

consequence  of  the  i-on(rary  direction  of  the  current  in  the 
l;itfcr.  Let  us  represent  this  force  iu  maguitude  and  direction 
by  Cf!  -  CG ;  also  AE  attracts  CE  ;  the  force  may  be  repre- 
sented hy  CF,  similarly  situated  with  CG  ;  but  Cor,  the  re- 
puLiive  force  of  HE,  is  drawn  without  the  anglu  BEC  ;  and 
CF,  or  the  attractive  force  of  A£,  must  be  drawn  wiihm  the 
anelo  AEC.  If  w«  now  compound  the  forces  CF,  CG.  they 
viU  mnnitotly  wodiiM  a  nsuliant  CH  parallel  to  the  iode- 
tnite  enirent  AB.  Henee  the  terminated  enmnt  irill  be 
urged  by  a  force  parallel  to  the  other,  and  in  a  contrary 
direction  ;  and  by  similar  reasoning  it  is  easily  seen  diat  if 
the  direction  of  the  current  CE  wore  contrary  to  that  indi- 
cated by  the  arrow,  or  receded  fA>m  AB^  then  the  wliole 
force  in  CE  would  be  ID  the  WDM  dinetion  la  the  eaireat 
AB,  and  paiaUel  to  it. 


l^t  us  suppose  CD  to  be  a  conductor  moveable  round  an 
aft  C  in  the  plane  DIVD",  and  suppose  the  direction  of 
ita  OURcnt  to  be  from  C  towarthk  D,  and  that  of  an  inde- 
flmlv conductor  AU  to  be  similar  and  parallel;  then  AB 
astrncting  CD  will  turn  it  round  C  into  the  ^ition  CD',  and 
the  Ibroe  on  the  angle  CB'B  is  then  tepulsive,  and  in  CB'A 
attractive ;  hence  CD*  will  further  torn  round,  and  the 
same  direction  of  rotation  will  be  eoQtinued  in  the  upper 
semicircle  ;  for  the  force  is  attractive  in  the  angle  lyE'^'B, 
and  repulsive  in  iy"E"'A.  Uence  a  continued  rotation 
will  be  produced,  l  ins  r  iiation  will  be  s;i  iln-  contrary 
ilifeotion  if  we  change  the  direciiuu  of  the  current  cither  in 
AB  or  GD;  er  if,  without  changing  the  ciirrent,  wo  transfer 
AB  to  theapfMaite  aide  of  CD:  hence  if  AB  be  placed  so  as 
to  meet  the  azui  C  than  will  be  no  rotation ;  hence  also  if 
the  tvrminated  current  be  moveable  round  ita  middle  point 
there  will  be  no  rotation,  anoe  both  its  iuXfm  land  to  rotate 
iu  contrary  vrays.  It  is  easy  to  analyse  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  action  of  an  indefinite  conductor  on  a  closed  current 
av  considoririjj  iU  action  on  each  of  the  parts,  the  Kcneral 
eSTeot  being  to  bring  the  moveable  conductor  into  a  posiuon 


of  equilibrium  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  Indeiluile  eon* 
ductor. 

Insteail  of  a  single  closed  circuit  we  may  suppose  any 
number  of  them  connected  together  after  an  invariable 
manner.  The  action  of  an  inddBnite  cunent  will  still  tend 
to  bring  that  system  into  a  plana  puallel  t»  ita  diiaotiab 

Tliese  systems  have  been  called  etectKHj^mamie  cyliaden^ 

and  also  canals  of  currents. 

In  l  oiisM  i  u  ii  r  rthe  electro-chemical  causes  which  are 
so  widely  «iittuse<l  throuj^li  the  globe,  electrical  currents 
arc  fteiierated,  which  give  its  polarity  to  tlie  magnet,  and 
whu  li.as  is  well  known,  are  sufliciciit  to  generate  continued 
rotation  of  pven  currents. 

It  has  been  found  by  Ams^  that  the  actions  of  similar 
conductors  on  points  sunilanj  situated  are  equal;  and  that 
a  cloaed  eendiwloff  aaswiiaa  no  aetiou  en  a  dienlar  eon^ 
ductor  moveable  round  a  eentral  exto. 

In  seeking;  fur  the  true  laws  of  eleracnfary  action  of  cur- 
rents, a  decorap<>sition  similar  to  that  of  the  jiarallchpiptJ 
of  forces  may  bo  employed  ;  that  is,  for  the  action  of  an  elo- 
lucutary  current  we  may  substitute  the  at-tion*  of  the  three 
sides  of  a  parallipipcil  terminated  at  the  same  extremities; 
for,  as  before  stated,  if  we  preserve  the  direction  of  the 
currents  we  shall  not  alter  ttie  action  by  substituting  any 
ainuotw  for  a  plane  oonductor  with  the  same  extremities. 

We  win  now  ahow  how  the  law  of  fbroo  between  the  ele  • 
raents  of  eultsttU  Uay  be  obtained,  which,  when  once 
known,  will  reduee  all  the  phnnomena  to  mathematical 
calculation. 

To  determine  the  law  of  force  tending  to  or  from  any 
element  of  an  electrical  current,  when  points  of  another 
current  are  taken  at  difierent  di5taiic«i>  but  in  a  given 
direction  :— 

Let  jr*  be  the  elements  of  two  electrical  currents,  of 
which  the  inteoaitiBS  are  t,  i',  their  distance  a  unit,  and  / 
the  force  mutually  exercised  in  the  line  fixming  their 

middle  points ;  hence /  =  ti'  it  tt. 

Let  to  lo*  be  portions  of  similar  currents  to  the  furmer, 
but  of  which  the  linear  dimonsiuns  are  v  times  as  greats  and 
since,  their  mutual  distanre  :j  also  v  tiine^  us  ^re»t;  this 
force  is  dimiai^Ucd  m  proportion  to  soioe  function  of  v,  as 
f  (v):  hence/' « 11'  i#.  U'.  f  (v). 

Now     »  »  to       it*  =y  cs';  therefore 
/'  =  11'  V*  l«  is',  f  (v). 

/  1 
Hence  7,  =  -7-  ,  , 

Wo  should  have  the  *arae  proportions  if.  instead  of  ele- 
ments, we  took  conductors  of  aiiy  lengths  but  still  siniilar, 
fir  this  is  equivalent  merely  to  integrating  the  above 
\presiione'afler  decompoeing  the  forces  in  fix^  directions ; 
and  since  we  have  experimentally  in  this  case / =/',  it 

follows  that  ^  (v)  ^  — ,  ;  that  1%  the  law  is  the  inverse  sijxmre 

of  the  distanne,  as  in  statical  electricity ;  but  we  must  ob- 
serve that  the  diriH-tions  of  the  currents  are  here  cnppoaed 
to  make  given  angles  with  the  joinini;  line  v. 

The  following  theorems  are  takti.  u  :ii  Mr.  Murphy'* 
*  Electricity,'  to  which  we  refer  for  the  demonstrations^ 
which  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  persons  a  little  ae- 
quainted  witii  the  diftarential  and  intenal  calculus. 

Let  a  right  line  v  join  the  middles  w  the  elements  t»,  t/ 
of  two  currents,  being  inclined  re!<pectircly  to  those  ele- 
ments at  the  aHElM  0,  9',  the  planes  of  whicii  aiiKl'-'s  are 
mutually  inclined  at  an  angle  ^,  and  let  p,  (>'  be  the  inten- 
sities of  the  currents  i  the  mutual  action  of  these  two  ele- 
menta  will  then  be  lepraaented  to  an  cease  by  the  Jbcmnln 

^^-^7^1  ain  0,  sin  <K  ooa  ^  -  i  coe  9  ooe 

Let  R  O,  R,  o,  be  the  final  values  of  >>  and  0  for  any  given 
current  of  which  ^  is  an  element,  W  remaining  as  before ; 
then  the  total  action  of  this  electrical  current  on  the  ele- 
ment i*  in  the  direction  of  its  length  will  bo 

This  may  be  easily  deduced  from  the  prerodi:iC  ^  rTTni!:! 

Hence  an  indciiuite  cunront,  for  wiwh  K,  R|  are  ialiuit<^ 
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exort-,  no  longitndtnal  action  on  only  n  nomaj  force. 
Tills  riiiiui'ii's  with  \»!i,Lt  lias  \<ecn  bfloro  shown  for  the 
action  ot°  an  indeiiinte  current  on  a  terminated  conductor. 
The  ^arae  propeny  hulda  tnie  ftr  RcIOMd  «an«Bt,  alio*  in 
tbiacaaeese^  R=R,. 

Fnm  bMO*  It  ia  easy  to  find  the  total  Mtioa  oft  fixed 
ouneat,  or»  botmUb  rectilineal  curreat. 

Hm  ftetion  of  a  eloMd  current,  or  an  dMDMt  «f  MMtbM' 
rurront,  which  I/,  turned  in  all  possible  potitkM  fOUOd  it» 
middle  point,  lifs  in  an  invariable  jilaiie. 

Tlii^  iTuimaJ  action  of  two  small  cldscil  rondurtors,  coii- 
tainini;  areas  X,  X',  the  c«utrt!«  of  which  arc  at  a  dintanre  v, 
cxcrciso  on  each  other  a  force  directly  as  the  plao*  waw, 
and  inversely  ai  the  fourth  power  of  the  distance. 

Ttie  actioil  of  a  uniform  canal  of  currents  indettnittly  ex- 
tMid«dmom««7T»riMiinraiielyu  tlwaquate  oftlM  dia- 
tanes  of  its  extroniity  tnsm  the  eleaietit  Mtad  on.  and 
directly  as  the  sino  of  the  ancle  whii  h  that  distance  forms 
With  tlie  vlement,  and  is  in  a  direction  [tcrpendicular  to  the 
plane  pMiing  ihnngli  the  dement  end  the  extNni^of  th« 

canal. 

When  two  vinifurm  and  indofinitc  canal-*  uf  currents  act 
on  each  othar,  the  canals  being  suppo««d  ternatnated  ai  one 
extremity  onlv,  the  resultant  ia  in  the  line  joining  th«>ir  ex- 
tmnitiei^  mi  the  force  is  invecaely  the  tquere  of  this 
Knot  heiMe  th»  eetkm  of  ftnito  cenele  nwy  be  easily  esti- 
mated, ea  "btiiag  the  difibrenoe  between  two  indaflnite  coaole. 
With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  fore*,  it  will  he  atttroetfTO 
or  rcpul-ivo  Ui  before  described.  The  simplest  modi-  uf  ob- 
serviiii;  the  actiund  of  u  canal  of  closed  currents  i*  l>y  twist- 
ii'y^  a.  WHO  in  the  form  of  a  helix  having  but  sraui!  intcrva!* 
beiwtivti  the  successive  convolutions,  the  action  of  each  por- 
tion of  the  helix  being  then  verj-  nearly  the  SMDO  Ibroe  as 
that  of  a  portion  of  a  circle  or  closed  current. 

Ampdre  imagined  an  ingenious  manner  of  calculating  the 
•etiona  of  any  ^ne  eloaed  ooodueton.  Conceive  one  such 
to  he  dhrided  into  an  infinity  of  amdl  coraj>artrocnt.s  by 
rii^ht  lines  parallel  to  the  rectangular  axes  or  co-ordinates, 
an<l  the  periphery  of  each  compartment  to  be  traversed  by 
cvirrcnts,  in  tne  same  ni  uinor  as  tliu  whole  curvUinetil  si(k- 
Mliirh  enrlose?  ihf  area;  then  it  i.H  cn<ii!y  seen  thai  all  the 
inU  r.iul  iides  ot' the  compartnient'i,  hemu'  traversed  by  two 
current*  in  oppo«it9  dtrvctious,  will  have  no  electro-dvna- 
niical  action,  and  therefore  the  sole  remaining  current  is 
that  which  circulate*  in  the  periphery  of  the  given  figure; 
hut  by  this  division  into  oomnutments  «e  cob  eoknlate  the 
mutual  actioita  of  the  two  closed  conducton  from  the  very 
simple  law  which  we  have  already  given  Ibr  the  action  of 
snail  closed  conductoni  on  eacth  other. 

\'oilaa-  conductor.-i.  of  which  the  centres  of  gravity  are 
supported,  undergo  terrestrial  action,  similar  to  that  jiro- 
diiccil  by  a  canal  of  currents.  We  should  infer,  by  the  posi- 
tion whi.'h  tlic  ranveable  conductor  takes,  that  the  direction 
of  the  terrestrial  currents  is  nearly  fkom  east  to  weat,  having 
tlie  north  magnetic  pole  situated  oa  their  right. 

Since  the  action  of  doaed  oHrnmto  on  u  dement  of  a 
eonductor  is  porpondieular  to  tluit  element  hence  a  straight 
conductor  fixed  at  one  extremity,  and  free  to  move  in  a 
horizontal  plane,  will  receive  a  C(;iitiiiued  rutatiun  from  the 
inllueiicc  of  the  currents,  of  the  earth;  hut  if  tlii>  i-onduitor 
were  <nipportpil  by  its  centre  of  gmvtty.U  wduIiI  !>e  brought 
by  tliL-ii  ariiiin  into  n  fixed  plane,  and  en  elect ro-dynauiic 
cylinder  would  come  intu  a  position  perpendicular  to  that 
plane. 

All  these  remits  of  theory  ore  ooofinaed  by  experiments, 
and  are  shown  in  the  leotureHMoma  of  geDtumen  nho  pro- 
fossthie  hranrh  of  science. 

There  are  f«w  works  expressly  on  this  subject  beside 
those  quoted,  the  subject  being  itself  the  moot  modem 

addition  to  the  exact  s<  u  ncps. 

ELKLTRO-M.VGNKnSM.  The  first  important  disco- 
very in  )X)int  of  timu,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  this  new 
science,  was  made  by  Professor  Oersted  of  Copenhagen.  By 
reference  to  tlie  aitide  Slbctro-Dynamics  it  will  be  seen 
that  whan  the  inns  vhieh  communicate  with  the  poles  of 
a  aalvanic  bsttsry  arecOQIMeted  by  a  conductor  or  by  being 
brought  into  oontafltvitheedi other,  the  opposite  electricities 
thus  continually  made  to  combine  acquire  a  power  of  action 
on  another  eomlnctor  un<ler  similar  circumstance*,  though 
latent  with  respect  to  common  electrical  action  ;  but  this 
disrovoryof  Ampt^re  was  preceded  by  th.it  of  Oersted,  who 
fuunrl  that  the  electrical  current  thus  generated  acted  upon 

a  magnetised  bar,  and  tended  to  turn  it  round  as  if  exer- 


cising a  langwntial  force.  B«fore  this  time  a  coniicxiau  Lt- 
twe«n  cleclrieity  and  magnet isni  had  been  suspected,  or 
rather  believed,  by  Frankhn.  Ikeewia,  and  othcru,  Irom  tl^a 
well-known  circumstance  that  the  Dales  of  the  compass- 
needle  had  been  frequently  reversed  dunng  thunder-storms, 
and  that  the  same  eiect  could  be  produced  by  electrical 
disehargee.  In  most  eacperimenu  which  wm  then  made 
these  diaehaiKesirars  unneeossarily  strong ;  hot  toOented^ 
discovery,  followed  up  as  it  has  been  by  Ampere,  Faraday. 
Barlow,  Arago.  &c..  we  must  aschbe  the  source  of  thou> 
accurate  data  l)y  ^iiich  tlie  actions  of  the  earth  oi\  mapiieis, 
ot  magnets  on  eaeh  other,  of  conducting  wires  on  magnets, 
and  of  the  earth  on  conducting  wires,  a«S  fsdnoible  lie  simi- 
lar and  simple  principles  of  action. 

When  a  magnetic  needle  is  placed  near  a  ronducting 
wire  in  the  {dune  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  battery 
is  ptiwerfnl,  it  is  observed  that  the  needle  will  turn  rounn. 
placing  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  current : 
the  rarao  effect,  which  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle, would  be  ]irij<luced  by  the  same  conduct. ir  uu  a  caii.ili  f 
currents.  If  we  »iii)pf»se  that  a  man  Nvilli  Ins  face  tunic!  to 
tlie  Ufvillc  is  luiufcll  the  conductor,  \Mth  ln»  feet  at  the  posi- 
tive pole,  lli«  tiurili  pole  of  the  needle  will  turn  towards  his 
right.  This  must  be  understood  ss  ooly  meant  to  illustralc 
the  direction  of  rotation. 

In  order  to  dwcover  the  law  of  action  of  a  current  on  s 
magnetic  ek>ment,  Biat  and  Savart  used  a  small  magnetic 
needle,  guarded  ftom  the  agitationt  of  the  air,  ond  luving 
the  action  of  ferrcttrial  riui;^neti.i.i  ne'itr.ili/td  by  a  b.ii. 
thus  subjeete<l  only  to  the  LumidiaU  i.cU'ju  of  the  mn- 
'luctur.  HaMii_'  iuijuired  the  po,iti'  ii  mdicjieJ  by  Oersted, 
llic  iu.irs  ol  iis  Mn.ill  OM-illatiQii»  were  observed,  wiiich  we 
know  by  ilu  pmuiplcsof  Dy  namics  must  be  inversely  pro- 
portional, cateris  f>aribu*,  to  the  srjuare  root  of  tlut  accele- 
rating force  impressed.  By  observing  the  times  in  which,  for 
instanee,  ton  oscillations  of  the  needle  took  places  at  differ- 
•nt  distonoes.  it  was  deduced,  without  dHBeulty,  that  the 
electro-magnetic  force  exercised  by  the  whole  conductor 
was  inversely  as  the  distance  of  the  needle  from  the  con- 
d.K  tur:  this  of  cjurse  supposes  that  the  current  may  be 
reL,':u-ilf<l  as  indefinite,  compared  with  Ui«  dimensions  of 
the  tici  illc.  Jlencc  it  easily  followed,  as  was  shown  by  La- 
piact?,  that  the  force  exorcised  by  each  clement  of  the  con- 
ductor on  the  niagnctie  needle  must,  like  aU  Itnoim  forces, 
vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance;  and  Biot 
diowed  that,  when  the  diirftenee  was  given,  the  force  was  then 
proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  anpe  formed  by  each  ele- 
ment of  the  current  with  the  right  line  joining  the  middle 
of  that  element  with  the  middle  of  thoneudle. 

It  ha.-,  been  bhown  by  means  of  the  iiuiltipUer  that  the 
ohctni  al  intensity  of  tii«  current  at  dirtcrent  iioints  of  the 
same  conductor  is  constant.  We  may  observe  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  multiplier  consists  in  bending  the  wire  in  the 
form  of  a  helix,  but  returning  upon  itself  xo  as  to  form  a 
closed  eircait,  the  wire  being  covered  with  silk  to  prevwnt 
comniunicatian  at  the  erossangs;  tlio  action  of  tudi  a  spiral 
being  similar  to  that  of  dosed  circular  currents  equal  in 
number  to  the  spiral  convulutinns. 

It  was  afterwards  lound  ih  it  the  magnetic  needle  of  the 
multiplier  could  be  acted  on  by  chctncal  discbarges  fro*i  a 
Leyden  jar;  and  Mr.  Farmlay  showed  conclusircly  that, 
with  tlie  conihiion  of  time,  ordinary  electricity  can  prvxlucx- 
a  continued  doviation  of  the  needle ;  this  conottioa  he  ful- 
filled by  makhig  Hie  dectrid^  pass  tbioiigb  imperibd 
conductors. 

Arago  observed  that  small  ftagmenta  of  soft  iron  were 
attracted  by  the  conductor  of  the  galvanic  pile,  and  the 
same  current  imparttnl  permanent  mi^notijim  to  sniall 
needles  of  steel.  The  needle  should  be  jilaced  l  er;  cndicu- 
larly  to  the  joining  wire  or  current,  or,  which  is  better,  he 
intM  (lu<  eil  in  a  hehx,  the  discharge  of  the  current  thsoqgh 
which  iitittantaneously  magnetises  the  needle. 

Nobili  observed  tliut  ne^les  ptaeed  between  the  isolated 
spires  of  a  plane  spiral  of  copper  wire  were,  by  an  dectrical 
discharge,  magnetised  in  opposite  ways,  when  near  tlu 
centre  and  when  near  the  circumfcreni'e.  Sa\  ary  also  ob- 
served that  when  needles  were  placeil  horizontally  v*-jth 
their  middle  p^iints  vertical  over  a  hoiizonlat  current  .n.d 
the  needles  pcrpeiuitcular  to  the  dir^tiou  ot" .the  current, 
ihcy  wcie  ;  lii  II  'ly  magnetised  according  to  their  dis- 
laaeos.  These  exueriments  be  has  varied  rdativahr  to  Hm 
length  of  the  UMiUs^  ths  Ismrtlt  a&A  dteutav  «f  Ufe*  wm 
ducior,  %K 
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The  mafjuetisitig  force  of  tho  curreat  is  transmuted  with- 
out sensible  loss  through  iiolatiBgiMdia,  at  glass,  wood,  &c., 
bttt  u  mueh  aiterad  by  tb»  ioteriMMttipil  of  condiuiUiig 
ptalMt  •  raaolt  iiiiiilar  to  tlw  dsvalopdwilt  of  ordinal^  oleo* 

tricity  by  the  iiiHuenco  of  oleetriaed  bodies.   Thus: — 

A  lare^e  plate  interposed  between  the  conductor  and  the 
tu't'i'.U's  wiMkfus  ilji."  inujiiiL'ii-'iiiL;  t'fTL-d  <,if  ll-fliio  ili-chiirges, 
whilu  It  nut^iiiuatK  «troni;  ont'*;  and  fcr  ;i  t;i\L-n  litorge,  a 
thill  anil  a  broad  interposed  coiii'-iic;iiij^  lii.itc  mnr  produoo 
contrary  effects,  and  with  a  certuiti  determinate  breadth  the 
•fltet  would  be  unaltered,  and  in  general  the  two  surfaces 
of  tho  same  plato  oioioiM  contrary  aotioiui.  (Savary.) 

When  a  barofaoft  uoiwbMilin  aborso-iboediapa^ueiMom- 
panad  by  a  helix  oa>ver«^  with  silk  and  alvaya  turned  in  the 
aame  way,  it  may  be  made  to  reeehro  apowarftil  magnetism 
under  the  influence  of  a  current  through  tho  hahx  dis- 
charg«l  from  a  voltaic  battery.  Mr.  Watkius  has  made 
some  suhialili'  exjK'riniciitii  un  c<iiis.i  rv :iti<ni  of  rlic  mag- 
nct)i-  pDWi  r  III  ^i-St  iron,  fur  which  see  Phti.  Tram„ 

The  discovery  of  the  currents  produced  by  volta-eleclric 
induction  is  due  to  Mr.  Fanulay.  With  about  203  feet  of 
tMfper  wire  he  formed  each  of  tWo  iHdIoeitk  and  twisted  them 
about  a  cyliodar  of  woodtinalung  on*  Id  aanaiiMeatioo  with 
a  galTanomator  and  tha  othor  widi  •  pemfkd  voltaio  pile. 
The  moment  the  t  onuunnication  was  established,  the  tralva- 
nomcter  deviated;  then,  after  wme  oacillations,  rciuniLcl  in 
lis  place,  and  a^in  deviate<l  tho  insiatil  this  coiiiinunirntion 
was  broken:  lu'nw  the  direclions  of  tho  uidiicinj^  aiid  in- 
duced curn-nts  aro  rontrary,  whik:  tlij.t  generated  at  the 
intamiption  of  communi<'iitit>n  or  cessation  of  the  inducing 
OOnOQl  h  directed  the  game  way  with  the  latter. 

The  same  philowpbor  haa  alao  auoooadad  in  pnoducias 
currents  by  the  inftuenee  of  magnets.  Ma  esporliMnti  witt 
the  (p-cat  magnets  of  the  Royal  StK-iety  nronng  most  mani- 
festly the  disenga^ment  of  ekctricity  Dv  the  influence  of 
ordinary  magneti.-sni.  The  extraction  of  the  electrical  spark 
from  the  magnet  is  now  pretty  (generally  exhibited,  as  alsu 
the  continued  ro'.a'.iuus  proilui.vd  by  terreftrinl  lua^iictism. 
The  theory  of  Ampdre,  which  supposes  electrical  currents  to 
axist  IWUnd  the  component  particles  of  magnetised  sub- 
ftaneao»  and  round  tne  mass  of  the  earth,  is  perhaps  the 
flMMt  aatialliotorv  explanation  yet  given  of  the  cause  of  nia;- 
netic  action,  and  has  been  greatly  stren^ithened  by  the  dis- 
coreries  of  Faradar  on  elec^  magnetie  mdaetton,  by  which 
many  objections  tiutt  had  lieen  urged  apdiM  thia  theory 
are  removed. 

This  hian<  h  of  science  is  daily  rpoi-iviiif;  rtmstant  ncrt^- 
sions,  and  it  is  gratifying  that  murh  of  its  progress  is  emi- 
ncntly  due  to  our  countrjmon.  Tho  labours  or  tho  French 
and  German  phUosophers  have  alao  bei.'n  fur  (Voim  tinfrait- 
flil. 

Th«  lUkfwing  vorka  xm  ba  eonaulted  on  this  aub- 
jeet :  Gilbert's  AtuMlm  ;  Stemoir*  by  Bnnan  of  Berlin, 

Prcchtl,  Manstecn,  &c. ;  and  in  Po»gendorf  tho  papers  by 
Seebcck.  Kupffer,  &c. ;  the  recent  volumes  of  tho  Phtl^ 
sophiciil  Tran»ar!i<,ns,  c'lriiaiiurj^  Faraday's  Rf^arcJut, 
Profes-sor  CumiuiD^'s  Eh'r'ru-Duniimirs,  and  liis  papers 
in  the  Antmls  ij'  P/nl'iy/jihij  ;  Harlow's  Ijiboiirs  dc«cril>cfl 
by  himself  in  an  arlicio  of  the  Encyclopiscdia  Metrupoii- 
tuna,  &c. 

ELBCTRCyMETBR,  Thia  term  strictly  apnlies  only  to 
nutmmonts  adapted  to  moaanra  deetricity ;  it  has  howerer 
been  applied  in  a  more  extended  sense  to  tiiose  which  only 
indicate  the  prcitcnce  of  that  fluid ;  but  these  arc  more  cor- 
rurtly  denotiiinatcd  el i-'  tn (scopes. 

Or  the  fonnor  kind  is  thu  Balance  of  Torsion  iDTcnt«d  by 


Coulomb,  to  which  we  have  had  m?i;aBiHi  to  talSsr  ui  tha 
articles  Elasticity  and  BLBcnuciTV.  Tha  foUoiring  is  a 
deaeripUoa  of  this  delieate  instrument. 
A  very  flno  metallw  wire,  or,  which  is  better,  a  single 

thread  of  «;lk  taks-ii  from  the  eocnKn,  is  IImmI  at  ilu-  ii|:per 
extremity,  an'i  ul  the  lowor  U  bupports  hurizouuily  a  fine 
needle  mafie  of  a  good  non-comluctint;  substance,  as  gum- 
lac,  to  one  of  iho  entis  of  which  is  attached  the  body  to  bo 
electrised,  as  fur  instance  a  small  ball  of  ekler-pith;  at  the 
top  of  the  suspended  atring  there  is  pliiced  a  plate  movaabto 
with  fnctton  on  affana  cjrniukr,  in  which  the  thread  it  eon* 
taioed.  br  whiah  any  requisite  toniaa  imay  ba  given  to  the 
thnadtwhidi  is  shewn  by  an  indm  on  a  micrometer  screw; 
the  body  of  tho  lar^  cylinder  which  encloses  the  nredle  is 
also  surmounted  with  a  graduated  brass  circle.  In  clo©- 
frical  experiments  the  index  of  the  niicrona'tcr  is  on  its 
(!ivi>ion  fero,  and  the  plate  is  turned  rotuid  to  briug  tho 
ncedh?  and  (nth-ball  to  thu  zero  of  the  ^Tadualod  circle  on 
the  string.  Again  a  second  ball  is  attached  to  the  extre« 
mity  of  a  fine  isolating  cylin^  insrated  in  tha  apparatus  so 
that  both  balla  may  Be  in  oontact  irithoiit  praaniai.  Tha 
balls  are  then  eleetriaed  by  eoumnniealm  ifith  some  iso< 
latod  and  electrised  body,  and  acquiriiut  simihir  clertridf  ie<i 
repulsion  immediately  takes  place.  That  attnc]i(<l  i<j  the 
needle  being  nmeabU*  with  it,  carries  it  round  through  a 
certain  angle,  and  after  some  oiK-illations  settles  at  a  definite 
position  with  respect  to  the  fixed  ball,  this  aiiglw  bcin^  in- 
dicated by  the  graduated  arc;  the  elastic  forte  of  torsion  is 
then  in  equilibrium  with  tho  moving  force  of  repulsion  be- 
tween the  balbi,  and  hence  a  measure  of  tha  latter  eaa  be 
obtained.  In  such  experiments  only  a  ntf  MUdl  ''Vy«*THiI 
ebaif*  ia  eommunioatad  to  the  balla. 

ConUnab,  tn  seating  tha  law  of  eileotricvl  action,  found 
that  in  the  first  instance  of  hi*,  experiment  the  neodle  de- 
viated by  36°,  Then,  communicating  a  torsion  to  the  thread 
!  in  a  <liii'ction  tcmliiig  to  diinini<h  this  deviation,  ho  found 
Uial  the  iuicr<jincter  index  tra\erse<l  120"  to  reduce  the 
angl..'  of  (IcMutiDii  to  i  s",  and  iCT  ''  of  torsion  was  necessary 
to  bring  it  to  8^° ;  the  thread  being  twisted  by  forces  ap- 
plied at  both  enda  it  b  evident  that  the  entire  torsions  in 
t  he  two  latter «Maia  m*-f- 1 144'  and  M7 + 8} = 67M", 
while  in  tha  trat  case  it  Is  ODljr  36*.  By  eomparing  tae 
deviations  with  the  torsions,  it  was  easily  seen  that  the 
force  of  repulsion  varied  inversely  as  the  sfjuare  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  balls.  It  should  Ix-  remembered  in  such 
expcrimeiit«  that  if  the  tor^ion  of  the  thread  be  too  groat, 
its  eliLsticity  will  act  imj'^rfectly.  and  be  ao  longer  fm^t- 
tional  to  the  angle  of  torsion.  [Elasticity.] 

In  like  manner  the  law  of  attraction  of  differently  «i|iB» 
triscd  balls  was  ascertained,  the  torsion  being  then  am- 
plo}-ed  in  reststing  the  attraction.  Wa  laair  obaairva  ham 
that  tha  laaulta  una  deduoad  aia  naeaaHrfly  appmiiuap 
tive.  and  net  exact,  beeanae  fhe  neutral  eleetrioKy  of  the 
halls  being  partly  deromposed  by  the  mutual  influence  of 
the  electricities  communicated,  the  small  forces  thus  arising 
inferfero  with  the  actions  which  should  he  due  to  Iho  Inlter 
only.  Tlio  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  may  also  be  esti- 
mated by  disturbing  the  needle  a  little  from  its  pottition  of 
equilibrium,  and  observing  the  number  of  oscillations  which 
it  makes  in  a  given  time,  as  was  adopted  by  Biot  in  deter- 
mining the  law  of  aleetro-magnetic  action  of  a  galvanie 
eurnnt. 

Tho  proof-plane  also  used  by  Coulomb  was  merely  a 
.siiiull  (li!<c  of  gilt  paper  listened  to  an  isolating  handle; 
tliis  he  emploTcil  to  discoTor  the  rli^tril)uti[)n  of  electricity 
oil  the  svul'accs  of  bodies  by  touching  them  with  the  pbiift 
at  various  points,  and  observing  by  means  of  the  torsiou- 
buknce  the  quantity  of  electricity  taken  up  by  contact, 
which  he  assumed  to  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
electricity  at  the  point  touched.  Mr.  8.  Harrb  lus  kilely 
thrown  doubt  OB  toe  eautetmai  of  tUa  aaramption. 

Various  instruments  have  been  constructed  for  ait>* 
mating  approximativcly  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  in  Urn 
charge  of  an  electrised  body,  such  as  Lane's,  Henley's,  and 
Cuthbertson's  electrometer.'s.  Tho  most  precise  instrument 
of  this  description  Ls  one  recently  invented  by  Mr.  Harris, 
who  is  alw!»\s  distmpuiahed  by  the  bt-auUtul  precision  of  his 
experiments;  its  description  will  be  found  in  his  paper  OH 
electricity  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.' 

Electroscopes  indicate  the  prasenee  of  wrj'  small  quan^ 
titics  of  electricity,  and  thefenn  arc  generally  used  with  m 
condenser ;  as  the  gold-leaf  aieetroscope,  consisting  of  two 
amaU  piwtleiH  of  golA-taaf  laid  fla*  togathcri  and  whw 
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matle  to  poramuuicatc  by  a  romlucting  stem,  with  a  con- 
denser whioh  has  acquirt-il  electruity  from  a  '  crv  lei-hle 
Muroe,  they  divecge  firata  eacU  other.  Tbe;^  have  been  also 
•mpiojvd  to  iodioita  atmoiplMrio  daetncitj.  pStnoit- 

Smiuar  instruments  1»t«  been  constructed  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  indicating  th*  axiiteoM  of  eketneal  currenU  of  but 
•light  intensity,  suelk  tut  iiiitanot  u  tboee  generated  bj 
inequality  of  toaventltM.  [OaLTAROIURBR  MldTlWMfO* 

Klkcthicity.] 

ELKCTRUM,  from  i'n  Greek  c/^c/ron  (.;X(«rrpoi-).  Pliny 
says  this  term  deuotots  two  substanrex,  namely,  ninbcr  uml 
a  metallic  alloy  compoeod  of  four  pari>.  of  ^^o]d  and  uuc 
part  of  silver.  '  Ubicumque  quinta  argenti  portk)  est 
tleetrvm  vocatur.'  (Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  xxxiii.,  section  23; 
Bardotan,  torn.  iL,     C19.)  term  election,  in  the 

Odyssey  of  Homer,  it  luppoMd  10  mmn  aaber. 

The  meullic  electrum  «■»  in  UM  in  the  Romui  timei: 
It  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks.  The 
Romans  were  partial  to  it  for  its  brillianry.  Pliny,  a  few 
twuttiUCes  lower  down  than  the  passaije  just  quoted,  sftvs,  | 
'  Eleetri  natura  est  ud  Luecrnarum  lumiiia  clarius  argent  i 
•plendere.'  The  Romans  used  it  frequently  for  what  we 
term  plate. 

Laropridius,  in  his  Life  of  Alezutder  Screru^.  remarks, 
that  tlus  prince  caused  coins  to  Tm  Itrui  L  m  honour  of 
AUsaoder  tlM  Otml,  both  of  eleetrum  ond  gold.  *  Alex- 
•ndri  babitn  mUDmoi  flvindi  flgtmrit:  eC  quidoni  deo- 

treos  alii{Uaatos  :  g«d  plurilBM  tamon  MUOOS.*  HHtL^klg. 

Scrifitores,  p.  'J-2.) 

Isidorus,  in  his  Origines  (li.  xri.,  c.  23X  speaks  of  three 
sorts  of  electrum: — 1,  amber;  2,  a  metal  so  called,  found  in  , 
a  natural  state  ;  and  3,  a  metal  OODipounded  of  lIiNO  poitl 
of  gold  jgd  one  of  bilver. 

SLBCrUARY.  a  term  applied  to  o  eonpound  of  various  j 
modieinos,  united  by  moans  of  synmb  or  vine^  and  Ibnned 
into  a  soft  mass,  nearly  of  the  couMtnot  oTlMMgr.  8iib- 
atanoet  in  tlM  atate  of  powdor  or  eitniet  vara  tma  oaB< 
binad,  and  rendered  canable  of  bnng  awnllowed  widioat 
their  natural  ta>te,  which  niiglit  bo  un{ilea.s»int,  being  per- 
ceived. Formerly  electuLiries  cuuaisted  of  u  ^reat  variety 
of  ingredients,  often  very  unsuitable  to  be  taken  together. 
In  the  present  day  the  few  electuaries  which  are  prescribed 
are  much  simpler  in  their  coini>»»itign.  Many  compounds 
wbicii  \>ere  formerly  preserved  in  a  soft  State  arc  itow  kept 
in  a  hard  dry  condition,  and  tamoi  eoi^Mimu, 

ELEUO'NJS.  [CaPBAX.oroDa;  Skpiads.] 

BU'GITi  so  ealled  from  the  eutn  of  its  award  upon  the 
«olL  *  nuod  aiogit  alU  eMentioooni'^OieGaaaa  tho  jdaintiff 
luini  eiioaen  fhe  writ  of  exoeution),  is  a  writ  of  emeutlon 
given  by  the  statute  13th  Edw.  I.,  cap.  18.  to  parties  re- 
covering upon  judgments  for  debt  or  damages,  or  Upon  the 
forfeiture  of  a  reco[{nizanco  m  the  king's  courts.  It  is 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where  the  defendant's 
property  lies,  commanding  him  to  make  delivery  of  a  moiety 
of  the  debtor's  lauds  and  alt  his  goods  (except  oxen  and 
bea.<«ts  of  the  plough)  to  the  plaintifr 

The  sheriff,  immediately  upon  the  looeipt  of  thia  writ, 
•npaMila  a  jury,  who  appraiao  dio  deibtor**  lands  aa  ««U  aa 
Ua  goodly  and  if  the  goods  alone  are  insufficient  to  pay  the 
debt,  tboo  the  sheriff,  upon  the  finding  of  the  jury,  sets  out 
one-half  of  tho  kn  by  metes  and  bounds,  and  delivers 
them  over  to  tht;  p.uljr  suinij  out  the  writ,  who  thereupon 
becomes  wliat  in  law  i»  termed  a  tenant  by  tlvs^t,  and 
ennttnues  to  occupy  them  until  the  whole  of  bis  debt  and 
damages  are  satisfied.  The  tenant's  interest  in  the  land  is 
onl^  a  chattel,  and  aa  such  goes  to  his  personal  represen- 
tatives. 

In  like  naaiMr  ovanr  fnbaaqiie&t  judgment  creditor 
takaa  a  OMrietjrof  what  h  left;  laat  moiety  being  re- 
aonrad  aoeoiduig  to  tho  faidal  bv  fbr  the  Inrd  to  diMiain 
in  bn  aervices. 

Previously  to  the  pa^bg  of  the  statute  above  referred  to, 
a  judgment  creditor  coulcf  only  hsTc  obtained  tatiAfaetion 
of  his  debtor's  goods  by  the  writ  of  Jifri  fuciat,  and  of  tiie 
nresent  profits  of  his  lands  by  a  levari  factat ;  but  as  the 
ktterwrit  did  not  extend  to  the  possession  of  the  lands 
themselve<t,  a  defendant  might,  if  he  thoueht  proper,  alien 
the  prouerly,  and  thus  oust  the  plaintiff  of  nis  remedy. 

Copyhola  lands  are  not  liable  to  be  extended  unoer  an 
elegit ;  bat  estates  in  fco-simplo  in  possession,  all  estates 
in  Mversion,  expectation,  leases  fur  lives  or  yenr-;  (m  v,  l.rr!i 
caao  the  cxeditoc  takes  half  Uie  rents),  an  en  talc  tail  during 


the  life  of  the  tenant  in  tail,  who  is  the  debtor,  a  rent 
change,  and  a  term  of  years,  are  liable  to  an  elegit. 

When  the  judgment  is  satisfied  out  of  the  extended,  that 
is,  estimated  value  of  the  estate,  the  defendant  may  r<  <  iv*.  r 
his  lands  either  by  an  action  of  ejectment,  or  bv  a  suit  m 
equity.  If  tho  lands  are  recoveriid  by  ejectment,  the  plaintiff 
only  accounts  fur  the  extended  value  of  the  land,  which  is 
usually  below  the  real  value ;  and  he  is  nut  catitled  to  any 
interest  on  hu  judgmenL  U  on  the  other  hand,  a  bill  in 
equity  is  filed,  the  plaintiiriB  allowed  inteiott,  and  aeeoonta 
not  merely  A  r  tl.r  .  \tond«>d  TnUie,  but  for  the  actual  profits 
of  the  lands  duiai^  his  p<».se!<sion,  and  it  is  referred  to  a 
master  of  liie  Court  of  Chancery  to  asCiTtam  the  exact 
amount  of  such  protits.  lRee\«*>'b  Hniory  the  Erighth 
Law ;  A  n  hbold  s  Practice.) 

SLSGY.i^  the  Greek,  r7«^o<(tX«7ac.  whence  i^tytMvJk 
in  Bn^iih  eonunonly  means  a  dioct  poem  eenpoeed  «■ 
some  panon**  death;  also,  in  a  more  general  sense,  any 
moumftil  or  aerious  poem,  as,  for  instance,  Gray's  *  Eleg^ 
in  a  Country  Church-yard.'  The  Greek  vmi,  Uegot,  » 
properly  a  strain  of  lament ;  elegeion,  the  tana  of  vetsificor 
t  n  in  which  such  strains  were  first  compo»efI  by  the 
Greeks ;  i.  r.,  the  combination  of  an  hexameter  and  a  pen- 
tameter (commonly  called  long  and  short)  ver-<s  ele^eia, 
a  p<H  m  made  up  of  such  verses.  (Muller,  iJul.  </ Ltt.  q^ 
Greece.)  The  aa^MWBS  the  first  variation  from  the  ha> 
amettal,  or  epio^  measure;  and  this  change  of  form  corree- 
ponded  with  a  ehaikge  of  snUeot:  tho  poet  in  epic  com- 
position keeping  himadf  and  the  workings  of  hia  own  mind 
out  of  sight ;  w  hile,  on  tbo  contrary,  the  ftoe  and  ftill  ex- 
pression of  the  poet's  feelings,  as  affcetcd  by  external  cir- 
cumstances, constituted  the  essence  of  the  Gn^k  elegy. 
Hence  a  . i  t  i,:  variety;  thoeUjficsof  Cullinus  andTyrtaBUS 
(tho  carhestj  being  political  and  warlike  ;  of  Miiuuermus, 
contemplative  and  melancholy;  of  Tlieopnis  and  Solon, 
mot^  and  political,  &c.  It  was  at  lirsl  more  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  social  meetings,  and  therefore  equally  fit  for 
tmm  of  political  and  kcal  inteceit,  and  fiv  those  wlueh 
NArtotheooninum  Ibdnigs  of  oar  natniOkaa  lovo.  regret 
for  the  ])crishablcncss  of  human  things,  exhortations  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present  hour,  and  tho  like.  The  elegiao 
was  also  a  fkvourite  measure  for  epigrams,  that  is,  taking 
the  word  in  its  proper  sense,  inucriptions.  [ErifiRAM.] 

Catullus  is  the  first  Latin  elei^iac  writer  of  any  note  ;  he 
was  followed  by  Tibullus,  Prupertiu^,  and  Ovid,  w  ith  many 
otben  of  the  Augustan  age,  uliose  poems  are  either  totallV 
lost,  or  have  only  come  down  to  us  in  fragments.  With 
them  political  and  moral  subjects  find  no  plaoa;  the  elegiac 
versesof  CatidUia(a  small  part  of  his  poems)  an^  fix  the 
most  part,  eidwr  moumftal  or  satirical ;  those  the  olhsr 
poets  al  ivi?  name<l  are  chielly  devoted  to  love,  fortunate 
and  unfuitunate.  Ovid,  however,  has  taken  a  wider  scope 
of  personal  AH;liti^^  u  his  Epistles  from  Pontus,  and, of 
historical  and  m)  tholopical  learning  in  his  Fsisti. 

ELEMI,  a  resin,  of  which  there  are  two  or  more 
sorts,  brought  Arom  dtitereut  parts  of  the  ^orld,  and  appa- 
rently produced  by  different  hillils  of  tr*-cs.  The  West  In- 
dian or  Amorioan  olomi  is  commonly  referred  to  tho  Amyria 
idemUbfa  (Lnm.),  btll  tho  very  existence  of  such  a  species  is 
doubtfhl,  unless  it  be  qmonymoos  with  the  Amyris  Plu- 
mieri.  (Dee.)  The  East  Indian  elemi  is  obtained  from  tiie 
Amyris  leylanica  (Retz.),  while  a  third  sort,  called  .-Vfrican, 
or  elemi  verum,  is  referred  to  the  Eleujjnus  hortensis.  A 
substanoerest  nil  ling  elemi,  and  capable  of  being  applied  to 
similar  purposes,  may  be  procured  fn^m  several  plaiitji». 
West  Indian  elemi  occurs  in  irregular-shaped  small  pieces, 
which  run  into  masses,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  of  an  agreeable 
odour,  which  is  most  perfectly  developed  by  the  appUcation 
of  heat  Iha  consistonoa  is  at  first  soft,  but  it  haidens  witli 

g;e,  and  oven  boeomes  brittle,  losing  aomo  of  its  odour, 
pcclflo  gravity  l.Ofi^.  It  seems  to  contain  a  principle 
termed  Eleniine.  Elemi  is  recommended  as  an  ointment, 
but  it  is  chiefly  U'^i  l  '  ^  !orm  nastillea.or  to  burn  as  incer»ae. 

ELEMENT.-ViiV  Ui^GANS.  m  plants,  are  tho«e  mi- 
nute internal  parts  out  of  whicli  all  the  visible  origans  are 
constructed ;  they  are  always  too  small  to  be  seen  witiaout 
the  assistance  oi  the  microscope,  and  often  require  Tery 
high  magnifying  powen  to  be  distinctly  observed.  Wlaam 
of  a  spheroidal  figure  SW9  of  ihem  have  been  sometinaa 
computed  to  lie  in  half  a  square  inch ;  and  wbm  tubular 
the^  are  often  not  more  than  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
t'li.'ir  fiizo  iL-  liu'ivrvrr  extremely  Tpnalilr,  .Uji.l  lljcir  u.ii^^-p- 
tudcs  aie  given  only  to  ognvoy  an  idea  ui  Uieif  *'"»M""vs. 
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These  «tgUM  nagr  be  detoed  to  be  riosed.  taiiuparent, 
thuMidad  membronoUB  mic«.  viuying  in  form  ttccoming  to 
Ilia  part  of  the  plant  in  vbidi  they  arc  placid,  and  pur- 
ihcy  serw. 

If  for  tlip  (.onvuuincL-  (■I'lluul  uiatkr  oquallv  in  ,ui  liircc- 
tiotis,  aii'l  for  tlif  gfiu  ral  iiurjiovL'S  of  digestuiii  and  rcspiru- 
tiuii,  iIk'v  have  a  -pht-roidal  tigure  shaped  into  a  jiolygon 
by  the  juo-vuir  of  the  sacs  upon  each  other,  and  constitute 
common  celiuiar  tiuu* ;  if  fluid  is  to  be  conve}ed  more 
in  one  dircetiun  than  anotbar  tho  spheroids  are  lengthened 
in  that  direction,  and  prismatical  celiuiar  Htutt  is  the 
mult;  or  muriform  it  they  arc  placed  harimitally  and 
■trongly  rompraaacd  fkotn  dae  side ;  someCiinas  instead  of 
hein^  prismatica!  they  are  lengthened  into  bags  acute  at 
carli  en-l.  the  rhyiiren  of  some  French  botaiiivts,  and  the 
tissue  tliu.,  fot  jiied  is  named  prosenchijma,  \i\  cuiiiradistinc- 
tion  to  litrmr/ttftnii,  w  Iv.rh  i-  a  ci>Ueciivo  name  for  all  cel- 
lular tissue  tlie  ends  ot  v>Uo>>e  hara  arc  truncated.  Now  and 
then  a  fibre  is  generated  :>pirally  in  tho  inside  of  a  sac  of 
cellular  ti»suc,  but  for  what  purpoM>  is  unknown. 

If  the  elementary  organs  are  for  the  conveyance  of  air 
Ihey  ate  lengthened'  into  lubei»  the  aides  of  which  are  pro- 
tected in  the  inside  hf  a  fibre,  or  flbrea  twisted  spirally,  so 
that  the  threads  touch  each  other,  thus  forming  a  iinin;;  to 
the  tnetnbrano  and  preventing  the  in£^res!<  of  fluid  through 
the  &idt-s.  Sm'ji  ur;;Mu.s  an-  calkil  ^j  ii  rj  i  rs^i!,.  and  arc 
exclusi\t'h'  (i.'\fi'|)t  111  a  wvy  d'-.v  caso)  si.itMii.  il  around  tho 
piih  of  exo^n':i>,  in  Ihc  uimkIv  liunillcs  o['i'i;<lii;;eii>,  uii'l  iii 
the  veins  of  the  leaves  and  of  ail  the  pan.<i  ot  the  (lower. 
They  unrol  with  elasticity  when  stretehed ;  and  oven  uncoil 
with  the  growth  of  tho  membranous  tube  in  which  they  have 
been  generated  so  to  leave  iipaces  beiwecu  the  threads 
thraugh  which  fluid  peroolate»;  they  then  become  ducts, 
and  probebly  eeaae  to  convey  air,  but  become  paacagcs  for 
fluid. 

If  they  are  required  to  sene  tne  two  purposes  at  once  of 
convcMng  fluid  along  the  plant  and  of  strengthening  and 
protecting  the  [luris  in  wliich  they  aru  placed,  the  sacs  be- 
come fine  tubt'--,  thii  k-suU'd,  idastn  ,  tough,  and  collected  n 
bimdleii  so  as  to  bend  any  wiiy  without  breaking;  this  occurs 
III  wood,  which  is  composed  principally  of  them,  and 
which  give*  them  the  name  of  woody  ti's$ue,  in  the  liber, 

and  in  the  veinioif  Ifaeleftveavfaflte  they  are  pbeed  aiound 

theapiiml  Teiaeli. 
For  an  ex-planatioD  of  the  many  vanettea  of  the  elemen- 

taiy  organs,  and  for  a  more  particular  account  of  their 

naUire  and  uses,  see  Lindley's  Intmduclion  lo  Ihluny,  Jnd 

edit.,  book  i. 

ELENCUUS.  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  elmchos 
(tXiyxoc)i  end  commonly  translated  by  the  v'ords  argumen- 
Idin,  inquimtio,  confutatio,  and  demonstrutio,  is  a  term 
of  flrequent  use  in  the  Aristotelian  system  of  logic,  and 
sienifiea  ailment,  replication,  refutation,  or  tho  point, 
BiuMOcr,  or  nature,  of  dispute  or  demonstration.    (See  the 
aiithoritios  cited  in  Valpy's  editioa  of  Stepbms'a  Greek 
The^urus  under  'EXiyx*'  )   Aristotle  defines  etmchot  as 
'a  svllo^isra  of  contradiction,*  that  is,  an  arTinmont  alleged 
in  opposition  to  another;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Taj  lor,  in  his 
translation  of  the  Or^anon,  con>.d<'rs  the  Greek  term  to  be 
precisely  oquivalwut  to  Rediir^uliu  in  Latin.    By  some  of 
the  eerly  Eiii^li^b  authors  tlu-  noun  rl>-»c/i  i!i  usud  in  a 
similar  sense,  and  also  tite  verb  elenchise,  meaning  to  argue 
with  captious  or  sophistical  opposition.   (Johnson's  Die/.) 
Ill  the  two  last  boolia  of  the  Organon,  entitled  nut  riv 
HofMTucAv  'SXcyx"*''  Aristotle  minutely  classifies  and  dis- 
cusses the  various  kiiids  of  sophistical  elenchi,  or  modes  of 
argument  u^d  by  contentious  so|)hl>ts.  The  sophism  which, 
in  scholastic  phraseology,  is  design^ti-*!  T^noralii)  elenchi. 
that  is,  a  roal  ignorance  of,  a  mistakiiit;.  or  sinister  devia- 
tion from,  the  argvimcnt,  or  queilion  under  discussion,  con- 
sists in  proving  &umcthiug  trielevaal,  and  which,  as  it  may 
be  true  without  affecting  the  truth  of  the  real  proposition, 
with  which  it  has  no  ncce^ary  connexion,  docs  not  deter- 
mine, though  it  may  seem  to  determine,  the  r|ucstion.  Aris- 
totle includes  under  this  desjgnation  the  introduction  of 
anything  extroneotts  to  the  point  in  dispute  (Hm  roC  vpay- 
fiuroQ) ;  the  disproving  of  what  Is  not  asserted,  as  well  as 
the  jirovint;  of  what  is  not  denied.  E.xumples  of  thi-s  species 
of  sophism  are  of  very  lVL>(|ueut  oc<  urrencc  in  discourses 
which  display  the  rhetoric  al  arlitke  of  appealing  topansions 
•a4  nrajudicee,  an<l  resort  to  injurious  imputations,  or  ludi- 
;aiid  satirical  illustration;  especially  m religious,  puli- 
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ter«rts  and  ftelin^  and  in  which  the  predominant  dssire 

is  not  tho  exhibition  of  trutli,  hut  merely  thu  obtaining  o' 
victory;  for  a  disingemious  diipuiaiu  when  excited,  and 
coiisciuus  of  the  *uperiont\'  of  hi*  adversary's  arj^u- 
nicnt,  strives  to  elude  conviction  by  the  siraUgesn  of  de- 
pf'iying,  &nd  seeks  to  jjain  asinister  advantage  and  triumph, 
by  proving  or  disprovmg.  not  the  real  proposition  in  que»> 
tion,  but  one  or  more  which  in  some  way  are  apparently 
involved  or  implied,  so  as  to  create  the  aasuiaption  of  iden- 
tity. The  following  instance  is  given  by  Or.  Kirran  (JSmy 
OM  JMgiCt  voL  ii.,  p.  440> :  *  Paschul  nrgumg  against  atheism 
inaills  that  it  is  morv  dangerous  than  thei»m.  whereas  the 
point  in  debate  is  tho  truZ/i,  and  not  tha  prudence  of  either 
system.  Some  Christian  sects  use  itimilar  arguments. 
Mistake  or  misrepresentation  of  ihr-  (iiiestioji  (o  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  consequent  proving  of  what  is  not  16  the 
purpose,  ore  also  common  in  didactic  and  conversational 
discussions,  and  the  snphi.sms  of  Petitiu  frincif  ii  and  HOn 
cauta  pro  causa  are  fre<^uenlly  combined  with  iho  IgnonHo 
elenchi.  In  all  cases  ot  irrelevant  conclusion,  when  SSOM* 
thing  is  proved  which  dues  not  in  reality  contradict  ^ 
adversary  s  proposition,  the  latent  ftllaey  is  best  exposed 
by  showing  that  both  propositions  may  be  equally  true 
(Archbishop  Whatcley's  Zo^c,  p,  2.T",  'fh  cd.  1834);  and 
the  best  means  of  preventing  sophistical  deception  of  this 
nature  is  to  keep  t lie  .ittention  constantly  fi.ved  upon  the 
pr«"is«»  point  of  dispute,  neither  wandering  o\ir>eUe.s,  uot 
bulleritig  our  opponent  to  wander  or  make  any  substitution. 
(Dr.  Watts's  Logic.)  In  dramatical  writing  the  Jgnoratig 
eleticAi,  or  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  the  quid  pro  quo,  is 

alieutly  adopted  as  a  very  cfft'ctiva  expedient  fur  the  pio- 
tustion  of  laughter.  Nuuierous  and  long  continued  in- 
stances ef  consistent  dialogue,  displaying  the  most  ingcniinw 
and  anusins  iquicoqu^  or  eroes-purposes,  are  to  be  fbnnd 
in  the  conu-iiii  s  of  Aioliere,  th(»  source  oraniuscment  being 
in  eacli  part)  '«  '  i>;noraiuc  of  the  question"  about  v.  hich  the 
other  i.s  coiK-erned. 

ELEPHANT,  in  Latin  Ehphai.  and  Elefhantut :  in 
(  'r:uek  >Xtr;,rr<;:  in  Sjianish  Khyliaiitf :.  in  Italian  El''fnnte, 
in  French  iiVf^/iun/ ,•  lu  German  (Jlyjihant :  the  name  of 
the  well-known  genui  which  forms  tho  only  living  type 
of  the  family  of  true  Prubotcidiant  or  Pbchydennatoita 
Manunifers.  with  a  proboscis  and  toska^  and  pieaents  the 
terrestnal  animals. 

or  frtmk,  from  which  the  nsme  of  the 

family  is  derived,  dpniai-fl,  •^dttip -'itenlion  pre\  ious  to  our 
in(iuiry  into  the  rubtof  ibc  airucUire,  habits,  iind  history  of 
the  elephants. 

The  great  size  of  the  aKeoli  necessary  for  the  lodgment 
of  the  tusks  renders,  as  Cuvier  obser\'e«,  the  upper  jaw  so 
high  and  shortens  the  nasal  bones  to  such  a  degree,  that  in 
the  skeleton  the  nostrils  arc  placed  towards  the  upper  |iMt 
of  the  face;  hut  in  the  living  aninial  they  are  prohMged 
into  a  cylindrical  trunk  or  proboads  composed  of  theu- 
sanda*  of  snudl  muscles  variously  interlaced,  so  as  to 
bestow  on  it  the  most  complicated  powers  of  mobility  in  all 
tho  varieties  of  extension,  contraction,  and  motion  in  every 
direction.  It  is  uf  a  ta]>ering  subconical  form,  and  has  in- 
ternally two  perforations.  On  the  Ujiper  side  of  the  extra- 
mity,  imTnedsately  above  the  partition  of  the  nostnU,  is  an 
elongated  process,  \^  hich  may  be  considered  as  a  finger ; 
and  on  the  under  ed^e  is  a  sort  of  tubercle,  which  acts  as 
an  opposable  point ;  in  short,  as  a  thumb.  Endowed  with 
exquisite  sensibility,  nenriy  8  ft.  in  length,  and  stout  in 
proportion  to  die  nsssive  slie  of  the  whole  nntanal,  this 
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or^an,  at  tho  volition  of  the  elephant,  will  uproot  trees  or 
g:iiber  grass — raise  a  piece  of  artillery  or  pick  up  a  comfit 
— kill  a  1 1  III  brush  oft"  a  fly.  It  conveys  the  food  to 
the  moutii  and  pumiis  up  the  enormous  draughts  of 
water,  which  by  its  recurvature  are  turned  into  and 
dnvon  down  the  capacious  throat,  or  showered  over  the 
body.  Its  length  supplies  the  place  of  a  long  neck,  which 
would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  support  of  the  hirgo 
head  and  weighty  tUsks.  A  gUnee  at  the  head  of  an  ele- 
phant will  show  the  thieknaas  and  attength  of  the  trunk 
at  its  insertion ;  and  the  massy  ax^ed  bones  ef  die  ftaa 
and  thick  muscular  neck  are  admirably  adapted  fiir  sap- 
porting  and  working  this  powerful  and  wonoorAil  instru- 
ment. 

The  following  cuts  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  iurm  and 
aetion  ef  the  toiwination  of  the  pnboads:— 

of  WBSdis  tartnfi  tb*  power  «f  aullnet  i 
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Xtmtaf  Jbramhi.— Aftiwp  •lephaal^  iadwit  ^,  moltn 

4  >  S 

-  =  1 0.  Asiatic  eleftbint,  ineiion    uolais  ^s6. 

Dentition  (tud  o.iscout  Structure.—Thc  succession  of 
wiotar  teeth  in  the  elcphauts  takes  |>lacc  in  a  direction  from 
iMhind  forward-s;  and  tlic  tuuth  last  developed  pushing 
kcmimt  U»t  vhieh  preceded  it,  and  in  tiiiM  nplacing  it. 
givoe  as  a  rwidt  thiS  thai*  are  never  mora  tliati  two  molar 
teeth  on  each  dla  of  oaeh  jaw,  and  that  wmetiincs  there 
ti  only  one.  The  last  case  happens  immediately  aAer  the 
shedding  of  the  anteriur  lootli,  whii  li  bci'ii  pushed  out 
by  its  sucoi'bsor.  and  wliirli,  in  Us  lurn,  is  to  be  replaced  in 
like  inmntuT,  Thi^  succession  happens  many  timc^  during 
the  life  of  the  unitnal,  and  Mr.  Curse  noticed  it  eight  times 
in  an  Asiatic  elephant.  Now,  as  these  teeth  show  their 
anterior  extremity  first,  long  before  the  other  extremity 
nipears,  and  as  they  begin  tu  be  worn  down  anteriorlv.  it 
llHoin  tfiat  tba  antedor  tootb,  when  it  is  shed,  is  infiniicly 
•mailer  in  siie  than  it  once  was,  and  that  its  form  is  en- 
tirely chanijed. 

In  the  nKiliir  tc-th  of  most  graniniivoro\is  quaJiupcd* 
there  is,  besides  the  bony  substance  and  enamel,  a  third 
ooioponent  part,  ili tiering  in  appeimiiico  from  both  the 
Others,  but  resembling  the  bone  more  than  the  enamel. 
Blake  and  others  have  distinguished  this  substance  hy  the 
name  of  crueta  pelrosa ;  CuviercalU  it  cement.  Tba  dis» 
tinstiaa  of  tbaao  three  aubstaneea  1%  parhapoy  batter  seen 
fa  ttw  ndMT  toatti  of  wi  elephant  than  m  aiqr  oUmt  aaimal. 


If  a  longitudinal  vertical  section  be  made  and  the  sorftM 
bo  poUsMd.  the  enuta  petm^a  will  bo  distingwished  lij  n 
greater  jrellowneu  and  opacity,  as  wall  as  by  a  nnifonaitjr 

of  apjioarancc,  there  being  no  apparent  laminn  nor  fibres. 
'  Tho  urindins:  teeth  of  the  elephant,'  write*  Lawrence  in 
his  'Additions'  tu  Uluinenbuch,  'contain  the  most  complete 
intermixture  of  these  three  substances,  and  have  a  greater 
proportion  oT  criista  petrosu  than  those  of  any  other  animal. 
Xhe  pulp  forais  a  number  of  Vir  la  l  tiat  processes  lying 
MUaUsl  toaaeh  other,  and  pluct  d  irmsversely  between  the 
inner  and  oatar  lanuius  or  the  alveoli.  The  bone  of  the 
tootti  is  fbrmsd  on  tluso  in  separate  ahdls,  commencing  at 
their  loose  extremitieo  and  extending  towards  the  basis, 
where  they  are  connected  together.   The  capsole  sends  an 
equal  number  of  raeinbran  n:^  pnMlui'tions,  which  first  cover 
the  bony  sholU  with  enamel  and  then  invest  tliem  with 
crusttt  pelrosa.  which  latter  substance  uintis  and  conscli- 
dates  the  diflerent  portions.    The  bony  shells  vary  in 
number  from  four  to  twcntv-three,  according  to  tho  siia  of 
the  tooth  and  the  age  of  the  animal ;  they  liave  bean 
scribed  under  tbo  name  of  denticuli,  and  have  been  repre- 
sented as  separata  tooth  in  tho  first  instance  It  mvt, 
however,  be  remembered  that  thej  are  fomwd  onproessiaa 
of  one  sing^le  puln.    When  the  cnttta  peirosa  is  completely 
deposited,  the  <lilTerent  denticuli  are  consolidated  together. 
The  bony  shells  are  united  al  the  base  to  tho  neighliouring 
ones;  the  investments  of  enamel  are  joined  in  like  manner; 
and  tho  intervals  are  filled  with  the  third  t>ubstance,  which 
rsally  deserves  the  name  bestowed  on  it  by  Curier  of  c^men/. 
Hie  pulp  is  tbm  elmgated  for  the  purpose  of  ibrming  tha 
raota  or  Ihi^  of  tlie  toolh.  From  the  paouUar  mods  «f 
dentition  of  this  animal,  the  front  portion  of  the  fwdi  lias 
cut  the  gum  and  is  employed  in  mastication  before  the  back 

Sart  is  completely  formed ;  even  befim-  some  of  the  posterior 
enticuli  have  been  consolidaled.    The  hack  of  ine  ti>ith 
does  not  appear  in  the  mouth  until  the  anterior  part  bus 
been  worn  down  even  to  the  fang.    A  horizontal  seetum  of 
the  elephant's  tooth  presents  a  series  of  narrow  bands  of 
bone  of  the  tooth,  surrounded  by  corresponding  portions  of 
enameL  'Between  these  are  portions  of  crusta  petrosa ;  and 
the  whole  cireumlbrenee  «f  dm  aeetion  is  composed  of  a 
thick  layer  of  the  line  nbatanee.  A  vartioal  aeotioii  in 
the  Imgitudinal  ^Hreetion  exhibits  flie  proceases  of  bone 
vpon  the  different  denriruli,  running  up  from  the  fangs;  a 
vertical  layer  of  enamel  is  placed  before  and  another  behind 
each  of  these.    If  the  tonth  is  not  yet  worn  by  mastication, 
the  two  layers  of  enamel  arc  continuous  at  the  part  where 
tho  bone  terminates  in  a  point ;  and  the  front  layer  of  one 
denticulus  is  continuous  with  the  back  layer  of  the  suc- 
ceeding one,  at  the  root  of  the  tooth.   Crusta  pabosa  inter- 
venes between  the  ascending  and  desoendincpoitioDaof  the 
enamel.  As  the  snrfttee  ortbe  tooth  is  worn  down  in  mas* 
tication,  the  processes  of  enamel,  resisting  by  thair  snpertor 
hardness,  form  prominent  ridges  on  the  grinding  surface, 
uhicli  must  adapt  it  excellently  for  bruising  and  ct>mmi 
nuting  any  hard  substance.    I'hc  grinding  basijs,  when 
\v(ini  surticiently  to  expose  tlie  enamel,  m  the  Asiatic 
species,  represent  flattened  ovals  placed  across  the  tooth. 
In  tho  Amcan  they  form  a  series  of  lozt  nges,  which  touch 
each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  toolh.'   In  tho  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  are  a  series  of  prepazntioiia 
(Nos.  350  to  354,  both  inclusive)  illustrative  of  the  struc- 
ture and  physiolopy  of  the  molar  teeth  of  elephants,  pre- 
ceded by  an  interesting  extract  from  the  Ilnnti nan  MS. 
catalogiie.    No.  :i7j  B.'is  a  portion  of  the  canu  utuin  ol"  ;:n 
elephant's  grinder,  which  has  been  steeped  in  an  ai  id.  dru- 1. 
and  preserved  in  oil  of  tiirpctitinc,  for  the  purpo-e  of  show- 
ing the  proportion  of  animal  matter  which  it  contains. 

Nos.  262  to  264,  both  inclusive,  show  the  intcrarticular 
ligamentous  substance  from  the  joint  of  the  tower  Jnw  of 
the  elephant,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  atnwture  ftr  np> 
plying  two  convex  snrlhees  to  each  other. 

More  than  one  molar  tooth  and  part  of  another  are  never 
to  be  seen  through  the  gum  in  the  elephant.  Wlien  the 
anterior  to<jih  is  gradually  worn  away  by  mastiration,  the 
absorption  of  its  fungs  and  alveolus  takes  place,  while  the 
jKisterior  tuoth  advances  to  occupy  its  position  ;  then  comt?s 
a  third  to  take  the  place  of  the  second  tooth,  which  under- 
goes tlie  samo  process,  and  so  on  as  we  have  stated  ibr  at 
least  eight  times.  Each  succeeding  tooth  is  larger  than  ita 
predeeeseor.  Thus  the  first  or  nulk  grinder,  whieh  eats 
the  gum  soon  after  birth,  has  but  four  transverse  platen 
(denticuli);  the  second  if  composed  of  eight  ox  nine,  and 
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4R^6US  oompletdly  when  the  animal  is  two  years  oid ;  the 
toird  eonaiBts  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  comes  at  the  age  of 
axWKs;  and  in  the  fourth  up  to  the  eighth  grinder  both 
inefusiTe.  the  number  of  plates  ywm  from  fifteen  to 
tventjr-thMe.  It  mmU  «4era  that  every  nev  tooth  takes 
itlMBt  %ym  more  tor  its  formation  than  its  predecessor. 
A*  the  tooth  advances  gradually,  a  ("otiiparatively  ^mM 
portion  only  ihroui^h  the  jfum  at  oiu-e.  A  molar  tooth, 
composed  of  twelve  or  fn'irlei-ii  plates,  hhows  only  two  i  r 
three  of  these  throu<;h  the  gum,  lliv  otlwrs  being  luiUudded 
in  the  jaw,  and  in  fact  the  tooth  is  complete  anteriorly, 
whciv  it  is  n  quircd  for  mastiratioii,  while,  posteriorly  it  is 
very  incomjilftf.  As  the  lamina)  advance^  they  are  sutces- 
lively  perfected.  An  eleiphMit's  molar  tooth  is  therefore 
never  to  be  seen  in  •  peroet  state;  ftr  if  it  ii  not  worn  at 
all  anteriorly,  the  posterior  part  is  not  ibrmed,  and  the  fangs 
are  wanting ;  nor  is  the  strncture  of  the  back  part  of  the 
toolli  perfected  until  the  anterior  portion  is  gune. 

Elepimntii  havo  no  canine  to<»fn ;  luit  in  the  upper  jaw 
there  are  two  incisors  better  known  by  thi-  niune  oC  tuskw 
Thci^c  enormous  weapons  are  routid.  arched,  and  terminating 
in  a  point,  and  their  capsule  is  always  free,  so  that  the  tusk 
rontinues  to  grow  as  Urns  as  the  anunal  lives.  Tbo  struc- 
ture of  the  iTory  of  vtdoD  it  is  compowd  diflets  from  other 
tusks;  and  a  transvene  moImmi  presents  stria  fcrming  the 
ore  of  a  eircle  fton  the  centre  to  the  etreuinfttence,  and, 
in  crossing  each  other.  <-un  iIine;ir  lozenges  which  oi  ciipy 
the  whole  surface.    The  tusk  i-  hollow  williin  lor  &  great 
part  of  lis  leiit;th,  and  the  cavity  contains  a  \ascular  puljt, 
which  supplies  succe--ive  layer**  intem  illy  as  the  tusk  is 
worn  down  externally.    Blumoiil)acl!,  m  his 'Compamtive 
Anatoni}.'  observes,  that  not  to  mention  other  peculiarities 
of  ivory,  which  hsve  induced  some  modem  naturalists  to 
eonsidec  it  as  a  speeies  of  honi,  the  diffimnce  between  its 
^rueture  and  that  of  the  hone  of  teeth  is  erinoed  in  the 
lemarhabte  pathological  phenomenon  Msidting  fVom  balls, 
with  wliich  the  animal  has  been  shot  when  young,  being 
found,  on  sawing  through  the  toulh,  imbedded  in  its  sub- 
stance in  a  peculiar  manner.    Haller  employed  thi^  fact, 
both  to  refute  Daharud'h  opinion  of  the  formation  (ifboiu-.s 
by  the  periosteum,  like  that  of  wood  by  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
as  well  as  to  prove  the  cotistaiit  renovation  of  the  hard 
parts  of  the  sntmal  machine.    It  is  stilt  more  important  m 
explanstion  of  that '  nutritio  ultra  vaaa,'  which  is  particu- 
larly known  through  the  Fetetsbanb  priae  diaewtatioii. 
Blumetibaeh  ftirf her  states  that  the  net  aheve  mentioned 
may  be  seen  in  BulTon  f-lto,  ed  .  lotn.  xl.,  p.  161);  in  Ga- 
hn\i\at  nrer  </''  0''i/i'f'"fili  Tunden ;  m  the  V'erhandelinjren 
dor  C'r.  n<njt-.i  l>,  fc  X'lissnigcn,  p.  392,  tom.ix.;  and  in  Bonn. 
dfscr.  thesauri  Ilrn  i'mi,  p.  116.  In  all  these  cases,  accord- 
ing to  Blumenbacl),  the  balls  wrro  of  iron  ;  and  lie  adds 
that  he  posscsscj  a  similur  specimen.  In  the  coses  we  havu 
seen  the  balls  were  also  of  iron.  '  BuC  MBtiilues  Bluintn- 
bach»  '  tbore  is  s  still  more  ourious  exampto  in  my  collec- 
tion, of  a  leaden  bullet  contained  in  the  tusk  of  an  Bast 
Jn  !inn  elephant,  whidi  must  have hsta  equal  in  aiie  to  a 
man's  thign,  without  having  been  flattened.   It  Ites  close 
to  the  cavity  of  the  tooth;   its  enlrame  from   v;tl   \it  is 
closed,       it  were,  by  means  of  a  cicatrix;  and  th-j  iiall  itself 
is  5ui  roiuKlcd  .npparontly  by  a  jH^culiar  covering.  The  bony 
matter  has  be«n  poured  out  on  the  .-"ido  of  the  cavity  in  a 
stalactitic  form.*    Upon  this  Lawrence  well  remarks  that 
the  &ete  here  recounted  have  been  sometimes  liroui^ht  for- 
ward in  order  to  prove  tlta  meilhnity  of  the  teeth ;  a  doc- 
trine which  is  refuted  bjf  every  eireuastanee  ia  the  forma- 
tion, structure,  and  diaiMMM  ef  these  ersans.    When  a 
liiilU  t  li:i»  cutere<l  the  substance  of  the  bod)',  the  surround- 
ing hict  rnted  and  contuse<l  parts  do  not  grow  to  the  metal 
and  become  firmly  atlacliwl  to      surfacn,  but  they  inflame 
and  suppurate  in  order  to  pet  nd  of  the  offending  matter. 
jf  ^0  ivory  he  vascular,  asks  Mr.  Lawrence,  why  do  not 
the  processes  take  place  in  it  ?   '  We  can  explain  very 

aatisfhotorily**  writes  Mr.  Lawrence  in  continuation,  '  how 
a  bullet  may  «»»er  the  tush  of  an  eto^iaat,  and  become 
imbedded  in  the  iiensrithdet  aiqr  opentng  to  its  admission 
beine  perceptible.  These  tusk.s  ore  ooostaiitqr  growing 
during  the  animars  life  by  a  depotrithm  of  neensiie  la- 
niiria.<  within  the  cavitv,  while  the  outer  surface  ond  the 
Doiut  are  gradually  w  rn  a^^  ay  ;  and  the  cavity  is  filled  for 
this  purpose  with  a  vascnl.ir  pulp,  similar  to  that  on  which 
originally  formed.  If  a  hall  peiietrnto  ihe  si.le  of 
atiiak  cro«3  its  cavity,  and  lodge  w  the  shghiest  uay  on  the 
oppaiiU  e^  ^  ^'^  become  eovered  towards  the  cavity  by 


the  newly-deposited  layers  of  ivory,  while  no  opening  will 
exist  between  it  and  the  surfiice  to  account  for  its  entrance. 
If  it  havo  only  sufficient  force  to  enter,  it  will  probably  sink 
by  ite  own  weight  hetween  the  pulp  and  the  tooth,  until  it 
rests  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  It  there  becomes  sur- 
rounded by  new  layers  of  ivory ;  ond  as  the  tusk  is  gra- 
dually '.vorn  away  niid  supplied  by  new  depositions,  it  \nll 
soon  be  found  in  the  centre  of  the  solid  part  of  the  tooth. 
Lastly,  a  foreign  b.  rly  may  enter  the  tusk  from  abo\-e,  as 
the  plate  of  bone  wluch  forms  its  socket  is  thin:  if  thjf 
descends  to  the  lower  part  of  tbecavfly,  it  may  l^i^^ft  iof 
bedded  by  the  subsequent  formations  of  ivoiy.  This  nUit 
have  happened  in  o  case  where  o  spear-head  uras  iband  in 
an  elephant's  tooth.  The  lon^  axis  of  the  foreign  body 
corresponded  to  that  of  the  cavily.  No  openins;  lor  an  ad- 
mission could  be  di«covere<l,  and  it  is  very  clear  that  no 
human  strength  could  dri'.e  mk  Ii  a  Ij  .dv  through  the  side 
of  a  tusk.'    '  Phil.  Tran<..'  isoi,  part  1. 

The  (^4it  size  to  which  these  tusks  grow  may  be  judged 
of  by  examining  the  tabic  published  by  Cuvier  in  his 
•Ossemens  Fossilcs.'  tome  i.,  p.  57.  It  is  generally  consi- 
dered that  the  tusks  of  the  African  elephant  aie  the  •argest  • 
but  with  regard  to  the  table,  Cuvier  obBewes  that  the 
African  tusks  could  not  be  distini,'uished  from  those  of  the 
Indies*  and  that  there  is  not  the  certainty  that  could  be 
wished  in  the  measnr^s  employed.  Accordint;  to  Mr  Cor-c, 

the  tusks  of  the  Indian  elepliaiit  s<  Uli  la  exceed  7  >  Ihs.  m 
weight,  and  do  not  weigh  Ley  and  ju  lb».  ui  the  province  of 
Tipcrah,  which  jiroduces  thoul^aIlds  of  elephants.  There 
are  however,  in  I^ndon,  U\*kn  whieh  weigh  160  lbs.,  pro- 
bably fiotn  Pe^u;  for  it  is  from  Pegu  and  Cochin  China 
that  the  largest  InJiau  elephants  and  tusks  ate  brou^t. 
The  largest  recorded  in  Cuviei's  table  was  a  tusk  sola  at 
Amstardsm. sooording  to KJokner,  which  weighed  3io lbs.: 
this  is  stated  on  the  authority  or  Camper ;  and  one  pos- 
sessed by  a  mcrclianl  of  Venice,  which  was  14  feel  in 
length,  and  resting  on  the  authority  of  Hartcnfeln,  in  his 
Elephantoi^nbia.  The  largest  in  the  imis  .Mast  uui  is 
nearly  7  feet  Ion?,  and  about  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
lartre  end.  Tho-o  tusks  have  differcui  decrees  of  cun-ature. 

Mr.  Qirsi',  speaking  of  the  Asiatic  elephant,  states  that 
the  firsit  or  milk  tusks  of  an  elephant  never  grow  to  any 
size,  but  are  shed  between  the  fir!>t  and  second  year.  Tbeie^ 
as  well  as  the  first  grinders,  are  named  by  the  natives 
dood-kau^aunt,  which  literally  swaiAea  milk  teeth.  Tlio 
tusks  which  are  shed  have  a  consmerabte  part  of  the  root 
or  fiing  nbsorhfd  bof  ire  this  happen,-.  The  dine  at  which 
the  tu.*k  cuts  the  j;inu  sectujj  lo  Mr.  Corw*  knew  % 

young  one  which  had  his  tusks  when  about  the  months  old, 
while  those  of  another  did  not  cut  tlie  gum  till  he  was 
seven  montlw  old.  Those  tusks,  which  are  deciduous,  ob* 
serves  the  same  author,  are  perfect  and  without  any  hollow 
at  the  root,  in  a  ftctus  which  b  <»iBe  te  Ita  full  time,  and 
at  this  period  the  socket  of  the  permanent  tudl  bcgbis  te 
be  formed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  deciduous  tusk:  he 

Sves  the  Ibllowing  esanples  of  the  piegress  of  this  part  of 
e  dentition.  A  young  elephant  ihea  one  of  bis  milk 
tusks  on  the  6th  of  November,  1790,  when  near  thirteen 
months  old,  and  the  other  on  the  27th  of  December,  when 
about  fourteen  months  old:  they  were  merely  two  black- 
coloured  stumpH,  when  shod;  but,  two  months  afterwards, 
the  permanent  tusks  cut  the  gum,  and  on  the  I9th  of  April, 
1791,  they  were  an  inch  long,  but  black  and  ragged  at  the 
ends,  mm  thaiyhesaaae  Imiger  and  pn^ected  bevond  the 
lip,  they  soon  weie  worn  smooui  by  the  motion  atui  ftietiea 
or  the  trunk.  Anether  young  dephant  did  not  shed  his 
milk  tusks  tin  he  waa  sixiMn  menths  old.  The  permanent 
tusks  of  the  ftnnale  are  Ten  small  in  comparison  with  tlio.^e 
of  the  male,  and  do  not  take  their  rise  so  deep  in  the  jaw; 
but  they  use  them  as  wcajions  of  olleneo  in  the  same 
manner  tl  <  male  named  Mnakmih^  that  is  by  putting 
their  head  abore  another  elephant,  and  pressing  tlieur  tusks 
down  into  the  animal. 

In  the  ^oioer  /sv  there  are  neither  indaors  nor 
and  the  mdar.  taettt  vMemble  ihoM  to  whidi  they  an 
opposed. 

Cuvier  comes  to  the  eondnsion  that  the  ihmales  of  tiw 

African  species  have  large  tusks,  and  that  the  difference 
between  the  sexes  in  this  re.spoct  i.s  much  less  than  in  the 
Indian  elephants;  but  Bunhell  attributes  the  want  of 
success  of  the  elephant  hunters  whom  he  met  with  to 
t heir  hasUig  enlj  ikUen  in  with  fcnato*  whose  tnike ' 
smalL 
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Puriumg  our  inquiry  into  the  general  structure  of  tb* 
tkeleton,  we  shall  find  a  marked  difference  in  the  external 
appcaronce  of  the  skulls  of  the  African  and  Indian  spocio*. 


Tmli  of  African  Elrphanl,  from  F.  rmrlfr. 

1,  t'ppcT  Jaw ;  i,  Imrer  jaw ;  r,  nriglnnl  ttate  of  tha  lootti  wlirn  thr  Umlnv 
whkrb  cuiDiwM  ll  are  hre;  d,  Itic  lamlnB  u  tlirjr  arr  iittnchad  in  parallel*  on* 
V>  th«  oltvrr  by  lh»  nirliral  •iibtt.aiK'*  in  a  >ii)Mr<i<ii*nl  ttaU  of  iWnlltkin,  but 
Ixlura  tliF  cruwn  nf  the  t(»lh  luii  Ireii  mirn  by  matllcallon,  nud  whrn  U  ooly 
praatnti  on  lu  incfan  bliuit  lubcicW*. 


TcrUi  of  AiUtic  Elfphanl,  from  p.  Cuvirr. 
Vyyn  molar  k»lh ;  t,  lower  molar  looth. 


Skull  of  AfiUran  Elr(ihaiit. 


Srctioa  of  th«  Skull  of  Iniljan  EUpWL 
a,  ibnira  the  npcniDg  af  the  ouaUila:  (,  ihercllalw 
riniitwhich  MporatrdhrrmlvmaliVea  th*lat(fBal  taMW  X 
of  tha  akttll ;  e.  the  eavUt  •h««  tha  bni*  |«  r  "    -  ^ 
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Herewa  see  that  the  almost  pyramWical  form  of  the  skull 
in  the  Indian  species  is  slron^iv  <  i.ntra'^tofl  with  the  more 
rounded  form  and  contourof  tliat'of  ilu-  A  (riraii  species.  The 
front  of  the  head  is  concaNc  m  tlir  Iiiiimn  sptcie-.  whilu  in 
the  African  it  i-4  rather  convex ;  there  are  csides  other 
differences. 

Internally  we  find  a  benatillil  pioviaion  Air  ineNMhiir  the 
surface  neeessary  for  the  attadiiMnt  of  UIIhIm  oomMmd 
with  stivDgth  and  lightaau. 

The  other  parts  of  the  tkutl  ratwt  worthy  of  note  are  the 
aaaal  honett  of  which  the  elephant  poMesites  only  a  kind  of 
iinitatklli:  thelBchr)nial  bones  are  entirely  wanting.  The 
ccmeal  vcrtchrtD  form  ii  ^ll()l•t  and  stifT  serifs,  allowinir 
hardly  more  than  a  limited  riiolion  of  the  head  from  side  to 
side,  a  niorr  <  \teii(iorl  action  hoiiiff  rendered  imnecossary 
by  the  fleMbiiiiy  of  the  trunk,  and  a  firm  support  for  the 
head  being  the  principal   objcet  to  bo  attained.  The 
Kpiiiolu  processes  of  the  anterior  donal  vertebra  an  ex- 
ceadingly  long  for  the  attachment  of  the  mat  aaapenaor}- 
ligament  of  the  neek  {kgamuitum  nucha!  or  pax-wax) 
Blumenbaeh  putt  them'        •  -  • 
donal  vaitehtMh 


t>  the  rntoner  of  ribs,  and  oooaequentlr  of  I 
at  19ptin,«bMCTiiif  thattbii,ttlaaat,k|. 


the  ra«o  in  the  «keleton  of  the  Asiatic  elephant  at  Caasel 
Bluir.  he  rptnurks.  found  the  same  number  in  the  indivi- 
duals of  vvliicli  ho  ha.4  given  an  account ;  and  a  nsaniiMript 
Italian  doM  i  ipnun  of  Uie  dqphant  which  died  at  FhMoiMe 
in  1667  ronfirma  this  itateinent  AUoA  IfouliiMt  on  the 
contrary  (JmUomieal  Aeeomt     tke  SUfkm  tmntdht 
DiMtn,  London.  1 682, 4tOb^  and  DaabeoiQii,  nmeieiit  the 
mnnber  of  pairs  as  20.  The  elephant  in  the  Museum  of 
the   Royal  Udleffe  of  Surgeons  (Chiniee.  formerly  of 
Exeter  Change)  lias  10  pair;,  of  ribs;   and  that  m  the 
British  Museum  has  tlic  same  lunnbei.   i  1  iriie  iiiid  5 
false;  hut  Mr.  Gray  inlnrms  us  that,  in  a  »econd  »p€ci 
men  of  a  young  one,  the  bones  of  which  have  not  been 
separated,  there  are  20  pein.  16  true  and  5  fabe.  There 
are  onlv  three  lamhar  verlebrB.   The  margin  of  the  aek* 
pnla,  which  is  turned  towards  the  spine,  and  ia  aborteat  in 
moat  of  the  proper  quad  rupeds,  is  the  longest  m  the  elephant. 
Si)  it  is  in  the  Cheiroptera,  most  of  the  Quadrwnana,  and 
especially  in  man.  There  is  no  ligamenhm  iertt,  and  con- 
■equently  no  impraiaioD  oa  the  head  of  tlie/nmr  or  tMgb  ■ 
bono. 


Structure  «f  internal  tinft  pari*. — The  ibilowing  internal 
soil  partii  are  more  particularly  worthy  of  remark  in  the 
elephant.     Brain,  ijr. — A  portion  of  the  ditra  maier  ftom 
nri  Asiatic  elephant  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons*  in  London  (Gallery  No.  1346), 
teheve  the  tenuinatkm  of  the  ftlx  and  the  eommeneement 
of  the  tentorium  or  process  which  separates  the  cerebrum 
frum  the  cerebellum  are  shown.   The  two  fibrous  layers  of 
the  dura  jiiater  are  supanileil  by  a  softer  cellular  substance, 
in  whicli  the  vessels  ramify:  and  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  thickiioss  of  the  dura  mater  is  in  pmporliou  to  the  size 
of  tho  skull,  and  uf  the  entire  aninul,  but  not  to  (he  .size 
of  the  brain,  which  does  not  much  exeeed  that  of  the 
human  brnin,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  preparation  of  the 
hrainof  a  young  Asiatic ekfhant  (No.  1331).  For  though 
the  abaolute  size  of  the  oiganexeeeds  that  of  man,  the  pro- 
portion whidi  the  esfehrum  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  brain, 
and  u.Hpeciully  that  jwrt  of  the  hemisphere  which  forms  the 
roof  iitid  si<lci  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  is  iiUKrh  less.  The 
heruispheres  are  broad  and  short,  wi'.h  a  consideraliU  dc 
V€*lopinci>t   of  the  natiform  prolubi-rance.    The  consolu- 
tionn  arc  toiuivaralively  small  ami  inimerou.s.    A  lateral 
section  has  lieen  remove<l  from  the  left  hemisphere,  which 
abom  thnt  the  anfractuo^iities  are  also  deep,  extending  in 
aome  on  ana  more  than  two-thirds  of  an  inch  into  the  snb- 
■tanen  of  the  brain.  The  hipfoeaatpus  is  eonpaiativelj 


Oof  Klrj'hniit. 

smaller  than  in  the  ass,  and  the  cnrpu.^  »tn.ilum  larger 
Tho  ventriele  is  seen  to  be  continued  into  the  olfactory 
bulb.     The  cerebellum  is  uf  considerable  width,  and  its 
surfiMic,  as  show  II  by  the  latenil  .section,  is  increased  by  nu- 
merous and  complex  anfitactuosilies.    The  tuber  anaolafie 
corresponds  hi  siM  to  the  development  of  the  hteral  lobes 
of  the  cerebellum.  The  corpora  olivaria  arc  remarkably 
prominent.    The  ori^ns  of  all  the  cerebral  nerves  are 
shown,  among  which  the  oUactory  nerves  of  tlic  fifih  pair, 
which  supplies  the  probo.x  is,  are  reUKukablc  tor  their  pro- 
digious Size;    wlnUt  the  optic  iier\(:s,  and  those  which 
supply  the  muscles  uf  the  eye,  are  remarkable  fur  their 
sroall  size.   Tho  pia  mahr  is  left  on  with  tho  vessels  at 
the  base  of  the  brain.    A  bristle  is  placed  in  the  infundi- 
bulum.  (Cat.  Gallery,  vol.  iii.)    The  brain  in  man  is  from 
^  to    of  the  body,  that  of  the  elephant  ^  The  sloeiodl 
IS  simple,  the  intestines  are  very  volumTnons,  and  the 
coicum  enormous.   In  the  sanguiferous  system  the  heart  is 
worthy  of  note,  and  a  .section  of  the  right  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle of  thai  of  an  Asiatic  elephant  may  be  seen  in  the 
museum  last  inent ioiierl  (Gallery,  No.  O.M).  In  this  anini.il. 
which,  in  some  other  rcspecN,  >iiij^ul;iily  rc-i  inbli  s  the 
liwlrntia,  three  venaa  caviu  terminate  in  tlie  ri^ht  auricle. 
Besides  the  Eustachian  valve,  which  pnjn  ts  between  tho 
orifloeH  of  tho  inlinrior  and  leA  superior  cavs,  there  is  alsob 
as  to  the  pNcuphie,  •  mdhnent  of  a  superior  valvar 
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tending  from  the  postciii^r  nide  of  the  orificc  of  tlic  ripjht 
sui>eriar  cava.  The  ii  u  uspiJ  valve,  and  ii>  clioidiL'  teiiili- 
iicot  and  rolumDas  carueie,  are  also  well  displayed.  (Cat. 
Gallery,  vol.  ii.> 

Reproduelim,  4k<— RomBntio  atoriM  wen  formerly  told 
of  the  extreme  modetly  of  «l«Dhtttto;  but  Mr.  Cone  haa 
disproved  ibcse  and  otbers  vbidi  asserted  that  they  would 
only  reproduoo  the  species  in  a  stale  of  nature,  by  showing 
that  ("ipiivity  and  numerous  witiu->MS  formed  no  obstacle: 
hut  it  tuust  be  remembered  that  the  »  xperimenta  recorded 
by  him  were  made  in  India.    CopuUitm  umc  t  (niini).  The 
period  of  ge^^tntton  is  twenty  months  and  some  days.  The 
ftmalc  tiii'tii:iiiii'<l  by  Mr.  CorMi  produi;i'd  a  fine  male,  which 
VM  tbiriy-fkve  iuoites  ind  a  half  high  just  twenty  munttu 
•nd  ei|i^tean  day*  after  the  waa  lU*t«overed.  The  breasts 
of  the  female  aie  placed  under  the  cheat,  and  tha  young 
one  aucka,  not  with  the  trunk,  but  with  the  raouth.   '  The 
young  of  the  (.'li/iihaut,  at  least  all  those  I  hiwe  M?L-n,' 
wrilcs  Mr.  Coi  sc,  '  begin  to  nibble  and  suck  the  breast  *ooii 
afterbirth;  (iressin^'  it  with  tho  trunk,  which,  by  natural 
instinct,  they  know  will  make  the  milk  How  more  readily 
iuto  tha  nottth  while  aueking.    Elephants  never  lie  down 
to  give  their  young  ones  auefc :  and  it  often  happens,  when 
the  dam  is  tall,  that  alM  »  obl^ad  for  some  time  to  bend 
her  body  towards  her  young  to  enable  him  1A  reaeh  the 
nit'ple  with  bis  mouth ;  ooDneouently,  if  ever  the  trunk  wai 
iisinl  u>  t.iy  hold  of  the  nipple,  it  would  be  at  this  period, 
when  he  ts  making  laborious  efforts  to  reach  it  with  his 
moutli,  but  which  he  could  alv  ii).-*  i  nsily  do  with  his  trunk 
if  it  answered  the  purpose.   In  sucking,  the  young  oU  pliant 
alwins  t;ra^p^  {ho  nipple  (which  projcits  horizuntally  friJin 
the  breast)  with  the  side  of  his  mouth.   I  have  very  otti-ti 
observed  this ;  and  n  wniAile  are  the  attendanti  of  it,  that , 
with  them,  it  is  a  eemmon  pvaetioe  to  rave  a  small  mound 
of  eerth,  about  six  or  eight  inches  high,  ftir  the  young  one  to 
stand  on,  and  thus  save  the  mother  the  trouble  of  bending 
her  body  every  time  she  gitee  soek,  whieh  she  eannot 
readily  do  when  lied   to   her  picket.'    Tlie  maternal 
nffeclion  does  not  seem  to  be  very  strong  in  the  female 
cloj  !i.int,  .It  lc;i^t  in  captivity  ;  for  the  !-aino  author  states 
that  iaitiu  clcpli.uits  are  never  su&'ercd  to  remam  loose,  at 
instances  ocrur  of  the  mother  leaving  her  young  and  es- 
caping into  the  woods;  and  he  ^nyn  that  if  a  wild  elephant 
happens  to  be  separated  from  her  yuung,  for  only  two  days, 
though  giving  suck*  she  never  afUnwards  recMtiisea  or  eo- 
knowledges  it.  *  This  separation,*  adds  Mr.  Corse^  *  some* 
times  happened  unavoidably,  when  they  were  enticed 
separately  into  the  outlet  of  the  Keddah.    I  have  been 
much  mortified  at  such  unnatural  coiirluct  in  the  mother, 
particularly  when  it  was  evident  the  young  elephant  knew 
itii  dam.  aiul,  by  lis  plaintivecriMUidsubmisBiTeapipffOMbes, 
aohoited  her  assistance.' 

Living  Species. 

Etephcu  Indicut.  The  Asiatic  elephant  differs  from  the 
African  speeieik  not  only  in  its  greater  site  and  in  the 
chaiaeioKsef  the  teeth  end  sknU,  but  also  in  the  compara- 
tive sraaUness  of  the  eaisi  the  paler  brown  oolour  of  the 
•kin,  end  in  haviiipf  (bur  nstts  on  the  hind  feet  instead  at 
three.  Thi-  saenrjiy  of  lliis  sj)ecic*t  i%  also  sui)[)oseil  to  Ik' 
greater  titan  lluit  of  the  African  elcpliants;  but  though 
many  wonderful  stories  aru  toKi,  an<l  some  of  them  are  as 
true  as  they  are  wouderful,  of  the  grateful  remembrance 
whirli  it  long  retains  of  benefits  conferred,  or  of  the  tenacity 
mth  which  it  '  treasures  up  a  wrong,'  and  though  the  in- 
stances of  its  doeiU^,  botfi  sntient  and  modern  are  very 
extmordioary,  we  agrees  upon  the  whole,  with  Banm  Cuvicr. 
who  observes,  that  after  having  studied  tfieee  animals  a  long 
lime,  ho  nercr  found  their  iulelligenro  surpas!^  that  of  a 
dog  nor  of  many  other  carnivorous  animals.  It  is  ini|)os- 
in(,'  to  SCI-  such  II  mountain  of  vitality  obedient  to  the  voice 
of  Its  keeper  and  performing  feats  at  bis  dictation;  and 
tho  massive  iravl^  of  its  pl^siegnomy  assisia  the  im- 

pres-iou. 

Tho  following  is  Mr.  Corse's  description  of  a  perfect 
Axiutic  Elepftattl.  An  elephant  is  said  to  be  per&ct  when 
his  ears  are  large  and  rounded,  not  ragged  or  indented  at 
tbemArgio;  biseyaaof  adark  liazlo colour  free  from  specks: 
the  roofof  hfs  mouth  and  his  tongue  without  dark  or  black 
•■p  lU  of  any  con-iJcmhlc  size;  his  trunk  large,  ami  Ins  tail 
1  11)^',  with  a  tuft  of  hair  reaching  n-'irlv  to  the  ground. 
'1  li  ic  must  bo  five  nails  on  each  I  m  i  !,  et,  luid  four 
on  each  of  the  hind  ooea^  making  eigbteea  in  ail  j  his  head 


well  s«t  on  and  carried  rather  high ;  the  arch  or  curve  of 
his  back  rising  gradually  from  the  shoulder  to  the  middle, 
and  tltence  des^nding  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  and  all 
hisjoints  firm  and  suoiig. 

Tba  Allowing  ore  the  castes  iZfOt)  or  varioties  of  the 
Asiatic  elephant  noticed  by  Mr.  Corse.  Both  males  and 
females  are  divided  into  two  castes,  by  the  natives  of  Beonl* 
vis.,  the  Koomamah  (of  a  princely  race)  and  the  Mtff^M 
Chunting  elephant.  fr> m  mngah  a  doer,  or  hunting,  or  from 
its  slender  make),  and  tin*  without  any  regard  to  the  ap- 
pcaraiKx',  shapi',  or  si/e  of  the  tusks  in  I  lie  iiulc,  as  tliese 
serve  merely  to  characterize  tiuma  varieties  in  the  species. 
The  Koomareah  is  deep-bodie<l,  strong,  and  compact,  with 
a  large  trunk  and  short  but  thick  legs.  The  Merghee  is 
generally  taller  but  is  not  so  compact  nor  so  strung :  he 
travels  faster,  has  a  tighter  body,  and  hi*  tnmk  ia  both  short 
and  slender  in  proportion  to  his  height  As  a  large  trunk 
is  considered  a  ^reat  beauty  in  an  elephant,  the  K>."mtiri'ah 
is  preferred,  but  not  only  fur  this,  but  lor  its  superior 
stren;  .i\\<\  greater  capability  of  sustaininj;  fatigue.  The 
mixed  breed  is  held  in  greater  or  less  cstunaiion  in  yro- 
portion  as  it  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  the  KvmiarenJi  or 
Merghee.  A  breed  tnm  a  pure  Koomereah  and  Merghre 
is  termed  Sunkareohi^bemtunkarah,  a  mixture),  or  Mergha' 
bauiiah  (for  the  most  part  Merghee) ;  but  a  &rtber  mixture 
or  crossing  of  the  brSed  renders  it  extremely  difficult  for 
the  hunters  to  a.i^ceriain  the  variety.  Besides  the  Kooma- 
reah, Merghee.  and  Sunk  •rniJi  breeds,  several  varieties  are 
(generally  to  be  found  in  the  same  herd;  but  the  nearer  an 
elephant  approaches  to  the  true  Koifmnr^nh  the  more  ho 
is  preferred,  esjiecially  by  the  natives,  and  the  lur^lur  \m11 
be  his  ])rice;  though  Europeans  arc  not  so  puriicular,  and 
will  v)inetimes  nrcfer  a  tvmaXe  Merghee  for  hunting  and 
riding  when  she  has  oood  paces  and  is  mild  and  tractable. 

The  varuity  of  nuue  termed  Datmtetah  (toothy,  having 
large  fine  teeth,)  produces  the  largest  tusks  and  the  finest 
ivory:  his  head  is  strongly  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
M'.tiknah  (probably  from  mookh,  the  mouth  or  face),  which 
can  hardly  be  distinguisbetl  in  this  respect  from  a  female 
elephant,  and  the  tusks  of  some  of  the  females  are  so  sm<cll 
as  not  to  appear  beyond  the  hp,  while  in  others  they  are 
almost  as  large  as  in  the  variety  of  male  called  Mooknah. 
The  DaunUMi  is  generally  more  daring  and  less  manage- 
aUa  dian  the  MwM»ahi  sod  for  this  reason,  until  the  Um* 
per  and  djawMitioii  an  aecartaiiied.  the  SoieMana  prefer 
the  Mothm  ;  but  the  natives  who  are  flmd  of  show  gene- 
rally take  lh(  r  i Liuire,  and  prefer  the  Dauuhlah  :  and 
though  there  ih  a  -ualerial  difference  in  their  □ppciuaiice  as 
well  as  in  the  value  of  their  tusks,  yet,  if  they  are  of  the 
s&tue  caste,  size,  and  disposition,  and  perfect,  there  is 
scarcely  any  difference  in  tueir  pru  e. 

There  are  many  varieties  between  the  Mooknah  and 
Dauntrhihy  and  Uicsc  are  varied  according  to  the  variation 
of  the  form  of  the  tusks  from  tho  projecting  horizontal,  but 
rather  elevated,  curve  of  the  Ptuaa^DmuU*  of  the  true 
Daunlelah,  to  the  nearly  straight  tnaks  of  the  iMmakt 
which  point  directly  downwards. 

Thus  the  CJimeiih  or  Gantsa,  which  is  a  Dauntelah  that 
has  never  had  but  one  tusk  and  this  of  the  f.uitimg  sort, 
and  which  h  so  called  from  Gartefid,  the  Hindu  god  of 
wisdom,  who  is  represented  with  a  liead  like  an  elephant's 
with  only  one  tooth,  was  sold  in  Mr.  Corse's  time  to  the 
Hindti  princes  for  a  very  high  price,  to  be  kept  in  state  and 
worshipped  as  a  divinity.  Antrth^  variety  of  the  Datmie- 
lah  has  the  Isrge  tusks  pointing  downwaroi  and  pKQeeting 
only  a  little  beyond  the  trunk :  he  is  then  said  to  have 
Soor  or  Chwrdnunt  (Hog's  teeth).  A  third  is  the  Puffr' 
dauntee,  who^e  tusks  are  straight  like  those  of  the  MooJiHufi, 
only  mucli  longer  and  thicker.  The  Ankoot  Dauntee  is  a 
fourth,  aud  has  one  tusk  growing  nearly  horttontal,  like  the 
Puliung-Daunt,  mi  the  other  like  the  iWlill-IkMK^  and 
there  are  otlier  lem  distinct  varieties. 

The  leim  Goondah  seems  to  b«  used  to  designato  Uwao 
wanderiiur  male  eiepbantB  whidi  an  nradi  laiger  and 
stronger  tnan  the  males  gonenlly  taken  with  the  nerd,  the 
(JbondoA  dcpri r ting  frnni  it  i  r  returning  to  ft  nr  nriii  l;  t, 
bis  desire.  The  G'^oriiVu/r.  aic  supposed  to  lit;  run;!)  takeii 
with  the  herd:  when  v  in-  so  taken,  their  violent^  nnd 
ferocity  renders  them  most  destructive.  Mr.  (Jorse  relaites 
an  instuee  of  tlM  oiigovarnaUB  pawieiWBiid  tariiMe  iMmNik 

*  Pultuns  iWiitae*  a  b«d  ur  cot.  ud  (f«Mt  iMlh  i  u4,  frum  tlia  tss  k  ■  nrs- 
ihkaaUi«in|fsstamB3ihtlia«atlMaalUi«Bi»as«asta<.  (OeaiM 
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Meuioned  by  tlie  savage  disposition  of  one,  or  at  lewt  ft 

lar^  male  that  wa«  suiiim  -od  to  be  one,  when  in  ihc  Ked- 
dah*.  lie  ^a-t  at  h  uL'tti  tied  iind  led  out,  but  hu  uiitaino- 
ablc  spirit  (  i';l<i[:<  t  brook TCStnin^  ml  afloF  llDguilfaillg 
atMUl  40  days  he  died- 

Mr.  Hodgson  in  his  paper  '  on  th«  HammaliA  of  Nopdl' 
(Zool.  Proc.  1634)  suggests  that  tbcro  are  two  >-arteties,  or 
perhaps  rather  species  of  the  Indian  elephant,  EUfthas  In- 
(Uttit,  vii^  th»  Csjrlonese,  and  that  of  the  8«ul  Foieat. 
The  Oeybltn*  bn  a  iniaUer,  liRhtor  head,  wlrioll  ewried 
more  elevatod  ;  it  ha^^  also  lusher  fori'-fiiiiirlei  s.  Tlic  ele- 
phant of  thu  Saul  Forest  lia-  suiiietunes  naiU  on  its  hinder 
net. 

Tho  height  to  which  the  Asiatic  ch^phnut  vnU  aUain 
haft  been  variouslj  stated:  Lut  upon  a  siiu  t  examination 
of  alleged  great  heights,  the  natural  disposition  among  men 
to  exaggerate  has  genetalty  been  detected. 

A  maie  «l«phaDt  i«eacd«d  bjr  Mr.  Cocao  waa  at  ita  birth 
S5  inehaa  hwb. 

lu  unayaarliegpavll  faMdMi»iiid«M  *      Z  lohigb. 
lo  Uie  Snd  jaar       a  .  .  .  «  4    6  ,. 

Jn  tbe  3rd  year       •       „       ....   5    0  „ 

Id  the  4th  year  5  „  .55,, 
In  the  5th  vcar  5  „  ,...510,, 
In  the  6th  year  3J  ^  .  .  .  .  G  ,, 
Li  the  7th  year         2^       „        ,   .    .    .    6  4 

A  fcmnle  elephant  was  six  ieet  nine  inches  high  at  the 
tiiiie  slie  ranie  la  Mr.  C^irse's  pu-  session,  and  was  Mlppoi>ed 
tt>  \ns  1  J  year*  old  ac«>rdnn;  to  the  hunters  ;  but.  m  cordiiig 
to  the  belief  of  Mr.  Corse,  she  was  only  II  yeari  of  age. 
During  the  next  five  yearn,  bcloru  Khe  was  covcre<i,  she  grew 
only  »ix  inches,  but,  while  pregnant,  sho  |;rew  five  inches  ^ 
in  21  months,  and  in  the  fullowin^  17  months,  though  I 

r*  1  pregnant,  she  grew  only  hah  an  inch.    Mr.  Corse 
loat  aieht  of  li«r.  SIm  waa  at  tbia  tine  about  1 9  years 
old  and  had  perhaps  atfained  her  fiill  gtowth.  Her  young 
cnc  wa^  tht'ti  not  20  niotitlis  old,  yet  he  was  four  feet  five 
inchen  and  a  half  high,  bavin?  tjrown  18  inches  sinro  his 
birtli.     It  thus  appears  that  no  certain  standard  of  growth, 
for  captis'O  elephants,  at  leaet,  can  be  ilepcnded  on :  nor 
do  (here  »eem  to  be  any  satisiactory  data  for  defining  tbe 
age  at  which  the  animal  ceases  to  grow.   Mr.  Corse  con- 
joetarea  that  elephants  attain  their  full  growth  between  the 
af^  of  1 H  stnd  24.  With  ragatd  to  tbe  height,  the  East  In- 
dia Company's  atandiril  tn  aKvioaable  elephants  was,  in 
Mr.  Ojrsu'a  time,  seven  feet  and  ujnrards,  measured  at  the 
shoulder  in  the  same  manner  as  boraea  are.   At  the  middle 
{if  I  he  b;v'  k,  iluy  are  considerably  higher;  and  tbe  curve  or 
Oich,  parti  iilirly  in  youni^  ( hphants,  makes  a  difference  of 
scvcimI  inclies.    Tlie  les^eninii  of  this  cur%'e  is  a  sign  of  old 
age  when  not  brought  on  by  disease  or  violence.  During 
we  war  withTippoo  Sultaun,  of  the  150  elephants  under 
the  DmDi^ement  of  Captain  Sandys,  itot  one  was  ten  feet 
high,  and  only  a  few  males  nine  feet  and  a  half.  Mr.  Corse 
was  very  particular  iu  aacortaioing  the  height  of  the  ele- 
phants employed  at  Vadns,  aM  vidi  tho  anav  uder 
Marquia  Ck;rtuval1i>.  where  there  were  both  Ceylon  and 
Bengal  elephants,  and  he  was  assured  that  those  of  Cevlon 
were  neither  liigher  nor  superior,  in  any  respect,  to  tnose 
of  Bengal :  tmy,  swrne  olRcers  asserted  that  they  were  con- 
ti'lerably  inferior  in  point  of  utUity. 

The  only  elephant  ever  heard  of  by  Mr.  Corse  a«  exceed- 
ing 10  feet,  on  good  authority,  was  a  mak  belui;gitig  to 
Aaaph  Ul  Ilovlabt  fonnerlyTitier  ofOode.  The  following 
were  hia  dlmenaions:— 

Feet.  iDchri. 

From  foot  to  foot  over  tliw  shoulder     ....    22  10^ 
From  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  perpemlicular  height  10  6 
From  the  top  of  the  head,  when  set  up  as  ho  ought 

to  march  in  aUtc  12  $ 

From  tho  firoot  of  the  £m»  to  the  inaertioD  of  the 

tail  i«  n 

And  ret  tbo  Madras  elephants  have  been  said  to  be  from 
1  y  to  fi0  laai  hif^  Now  let  us  see  bow  dimensioos  shrink 
beft>r«  the  eeventy  of  measurement.  Mr.  Corse  beard  from 
s/  r  d  iientlenicn  whohad  bean  at  Daooa,  that  tbe  Nabob 
thcie  had  an  elephant  about  14  fcol  high.  Ifir.Goiiewaa 
desirous  to  m-' re  him,  especially  as  he  had  seen  tbe  ele- 
phant often  at  a  toimer  penod,  and  then  supposed  him  to 

•  jr«Ma*  <■  ^*  ^ 
*h»ea*»bia«»f«w*' 


bo  12  ftet  hii?h.  He  aei»(dinp;1y  went  to  Dacca.  At  first 
he  'i:nt  Tnr  the  mahoto  or  driver,  who  without  he&itaiiim 
a-i-ur.  il  huu  that  the  elephant  was  from  10  to  12  cubits, 
thai  I-  from  1 5  to  18  feet  high ;  but  added  that  he  could  not 
bring  the  elephant  for  Mr.  Corse's  examination  without  the 
Nabob's  penni!-§ion.  Permission  was  asked  and  granted. 
Mr.  Corse  meaaurod  tbe  elephant  exactly,  and  was  rather 
surprised  to  find  that  tbo  aojiaal  did  not  axooed  10  feet  hi 
height. 

Van*ty,  The  inltto  efapAaalt  w  nnch  esteemed  by  the 
Indian  sovereigns  are  rneroly  Albinos. 

OeogropAtcal  Di$tniiuti<in. — The  .Asiatic  ehplianl  ui- 
habils  the  greater  part  of  the  warm  c^junines  oi  .Asia,  and 
the  largo  islatiik  of  the  Indian  an  hijttilti^o.  Mr.  Coi-.s« 
states  tliat  the  elephants  for  tlio  i>er\  ice  of  the  East  India 
Company  are  generally  taken  in  the  provinces  of  Chitta- 
gong  and  Ti]»erah  ;  but  from  what  he  uad  beard,  Ihoso  to 
the  southward  of  Chittagong,  in  the  Bwinah  territertea  and 
k  i  ngdom  of  Pegu,  aM  ofa  aOMtiitt  breed.  In  eonflnaation 
of  this  omnionflie  observes  Inat  the  elephants  taken  to  tho 
south  of  the  Ooomty  river,  which  divides  the  province  of 
Tiperah  from  cast  to  v>.,  i,  v,«  re  (fenerally  better  tliao  those 
taken  to  the  inuth  oi  U.ai  river;  and  though  elephants 
were  taken  at  I'dibel  as  far  north  05  lat.  Ji.'^  in  tbe  vizier 
of  Ouile'ii  territories,  yet  tbe  vuier,  aud  alao  th^  uiticers  of 
his  court,  gave  those  taken  in  Chittagong  and  Tiperah  a 
decided  iireicrence,  they  being  much  larger  and  stronger 
than  the  Pilibet  elephant.  Till  the  year  1 700  Tii  >erah  was 
a  part  of  tho  Chittagong  province;  and  so  sensible  waa  the 
Bengal  government  of  tbe  auperiority  of  the  loQthem  ele* 

fihants  lor  carrying  burdens,  enduring  fatigue,  and  being 
c»s  liable  to  casualties,  that  iu  the  then  late  contracts  *  for 
supplying  the  army,  the  eontiarlor  was  bound  imt  i  .i  -end 
any  elephant  to  the  iiulilary  -,tat:ons  taken  liorlh  of  tho 
Cbitta^'oMj;  provim  e.  Ilenci'  Mr.  L'^r^e  concludes  the  torrid 
zone  tu  be  the  natural  i  lime,  and  tho  most  favourable  fur 
producing  the  largest,  the  best,  and  the  hardiest  elephant; 
and  that  when  this  animal  mitrratcii  beyond  tho  tropica  the 
species  degenerates.  He  speaks  of  elephanLii  being  taken 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar  as  Aur  north  as  tbe  territories  of 
theOooi^ali  rujah  :  but  adds  that  these  were  much  inferior 

to  the  Ceylon  elephatit,  and  that  fruni  llii^  eircuin^\ince 
the  report  of  ihe  aiiijei  luiiiy  of  the  Ceylon  elephant  to  all 
others  probably  ori^;r.iaIed.    He  remarks  lliai  of  tho 

pie\ii  iU'j  accounts  r«^pe<'liug  the  Aaiatic  elephant,  had  been 
givt'ii  by  gentlemen  who  resided  uiuny  years  ago  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar  or  Cocomandelt  where^  at  that  timc^  they 
li.ul  but  few  opportnnitifla  of  aeung  tbe  Cbitlagpng  or  tbe 
Peni  dMihanU 

Kr.  Hodnon,  in  the  paper  above  Dotked,  states  diat 
Elephaa  Inaiau  and  Rhinoceros  unicornis  are  both  abun- 
dant in  tho  forests  and  hills  of  the  lower  region  of  NcpSI, 
whence,  in  tbe  rainy  season,  Ihey  issue  into  tbe  cnlliTated 
parts  of  the  Tarfli  to  feed  upon  tho  rice  crops. 

Habits^  Uttiiti/  lo  Man,  —  In  a  biate  of  nature  tho 
Asiatic  elephnntlives  in  great  henk,wlit('h  are  generally  said 
to  he  under  ibe  conduct  of  the  old  males,  or  bulls,  as  they 
are  sometimes  termed.  FnMa  time  imrTicmorial  the  S|ieeies 
has  been  brought  under  the  dmainioii  uf  luaat  andlrained 
teawail  ifaa  penpof  psfaaati^  and  add  toiha  teaanof  war» 
as  well  as  to  perfenn  the  more  naeAil  dBoea  of  a  beast  of 
burthen  .iiid  araugbt,  and  the  rciore  dreadful  one  of  exe- 
cuting the  sentence  of  dualh  on  cnnanals.  It  has  been 
long  made  the  companion  of  the  spurtj*  of  the  Orieutali&t  in 
tlw  great  hunting  parties ;  and  from  the  same  early  period 
has  oeon  made  to  minister  to  the  wanton  and  cruel  plea- 
sures of  Eastern  princes  by  being  stimulated  to  combat  nut 
only  with  other  elephants  but  with  various  wild  animals. 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  highly  inte- 
resting detail  of  the  mode  of  capturing  this  enonnoua 
animsJ,  &c.,  &e.;  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
second  volume  of  tho  MenagertstX<  whore  be  will  And  an 
abundant  and  amusing'  eolK  ction  of  anerdoies  connected 
with  this  subject,  as  well  as  u  complete  history  of  tbe  ele- 
phant, both  in  tho  wild  state  and  as  the  servant  of  man. 

The  tusks  of  both  species  still  tbrm,  as  they  did  from  the 
earliest  periods,  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  The  ivory 
which  is  now  aoaght  for  uioful  purpooea  and  omamenia  of 
wbm  fanpoctanee,  via  lia  great  lattMii  with  the  aniiaat 

•Mi.  CerM'f  paper  «ru i«ad1icfcmlWB«)ml  Society  ia  1799. 
t  Tlw  rarlicit  r\utit  ttcpciint  in  anjr  Europ*iB  Inii-UAve  of  (lis  anos  •( 
C^turing  lh<!  Indian  rUphsat  li  ia  Amaa,  libltt',  c^i.i'.  ti 

t  [  Uktsrr  ofEouiuuilBC  SMmlvitit,' Imim, 
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Greetu  and  Romans  for  \-anoui  domestic  uses,  on  well  (is 
for  the  Chrys  elephantine  btatuary  rendered  so  famou*  by 
Phidias.  Of  these  rich  statues  the  Miner^■a  of  the  Par- 
thenon, and  es]H>(>iaUy  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  appear  to 
have  been  the  master-pifce^i. 


Elrplu<  Indkui— AiUtic  Elr|>haat. 

Elejihas  Africanus.—The  African  elephant  is  less  than 
the  Asiatic.  The  head  is  rounded ;  the  front  convex  in- 
stead of  concave ;  the  cars  arc  much  larger  than  those  of 
the  Asiatic  species ;  and  the  general  number  of  nails  on 
each  hind  foot  is  only  three  instead  of  four. 

Geographical  Distribution. — From  Senegal  to  the  Cape 
of  Go<S  Hope.  Cuvier  says  that  it  is  not  known  whether 
the  species  is  found  up  the  whole  oriental  Hide  of  Africa,  or 
vhstner  it  is  there  replace<l  by  the  preceding  species. 

Hahitt,  Utility  to  Man,  <f-c. — ^The  (lesh  is  relished  by  the 
inhabitants  of  many  districts  of  Africa.  Major  Denham 
speaks  of  it  as  being  esteemed  by  all,  and  even  eaten  in 
secret  by  the  first  people  about  the  sheikh  •,  and  he  says 
that  though  it  looked  coarse  it  was  better  flavoured  than  any 
beef  he  found  in  the  counlrj-.  The  antient  Romans  con- 
sidered the  trunk  as  the  most  delicious  part ;  but  Le  Vail- 
.ant  speaks  of  the  foot  as  a  dish  for  a  king.  The  disposi 
tion  of  this  species  is  supposed  to  be  more  ferocious  than 
that  of  the  Asiatic  elephant;  thoui;h  its  habits  in  a  state  of 
nature  do  not  greatly  differ.    It  is  not  now  tamed ;  but 


E1«|i1  ^fncaDBUphani 

there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  Carthaginians 
availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  this  species  lu  the 
Indians  did  of  those  of  the  Asiatic  elephant.  The  eleplmnts 
exhibited  in  the  Roman  arena  by  Ca?sar  and  Poroncy 
oppear  to  have  been  Africans ;  and  from  them  principally, 
if  not  entirely,  the  i\ory  fur  ornamental  purposes  and  tlie 
statues  above  alluded  to,  seems  to  have  be«u  taken.  The 
tusk;  bf  this  species  are  of  great  size. 


Fossil  Spxciks. 

The  third  and  fourth  divisions  of  the  tertiary  fresh-water 
deposits  (Pliocene  period  of  Lyell)  abound  in  extinct  hpeciei 
of  recent  genera,  and  among  thoiu  the  remains  of  fossil 
elephants  are  very  numerous.  The  alluvium,  the  crag,  the 
ossiferous  caverns,  the  osseous  breccias,  and  the  subappenine 
formations  afford  the  must  numerous  examples.  Cuvier 
(' Regno  Animal,*  last  edit.)  ob^en'es  that  there  arc  found 
under  the  earth,  in  almost  all  parts  of  both  continents,  the 
bones  of  a  species  of  elephant  approximating  to  the  existing 
Asiatic  species,  but  whose  grinders  have  the  ribands  uf 
enamel  narrower  and  straitcr,  the  alveoli  of  the  tusks  longer 
in  pro|H>rtion,  and  the  lower  jaw  more  obtuse.  An  indivi- 
dual, he  adds,  found  in  the  ice  on  the  coasts  of  Siberia 
appeared  to  have  been  covered  with  hair  of  two  sorts,  so 
that  it  might  have  been  possible  for  this  species  to  have 
lived  in  cold  climates.  Ihe  species  has,  he  concludes,  lon^ 
since  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  globe.  This  species 
he  characterize*  (Ossemens  Fossiles)  as  having  an  elon- 
gated skull,  a  concave  fi-ont,  vcrj  long  alveoH  for  the  tusks, 
the  lower  jaw  obtuse,  the  grinders  larger,  parallel,  and 
marked  with  closer  set  ribands  of  enamel,  and  he  desig- 
nates it  as  Tlie  fostil  Elephant,  EUphas  primigeniu*  of 
Blumenbat^h,  Elephcu  Mammonteus,  Fischer,  lite  Mam- 
moth  of  the  Russians. 


SkuU  of  Elcphai  PrtmSi^Biai. 


Mammoth's,  or  elephant's  bones  and  tiisks  occur  iliroujjh- 
out  Russia,  and  more  particularly  in  Eastern  Siberia  and 
the  Arctic  marshes,  &c.  The  tusks  arc  vcrv'  numerous 
and  in  so  high  a  state  of  preservation  that  they  form  an 
article  of  commerce,  and  are  employed  in  the  same  work* 
as  what  may  be  termed  the  living  ivory  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
though  the  fossil  tusks  fetch  an  inferior  price.  Siberian 
fossil  ivory  forms  the  principal  material  on  which  the  Rus- 
sian ivory-turner  works.  The  tusks  most  abound  in  the 
Laichovian  Isles  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Sea  ;  and 
the  best  arc  found  in  the  countries  near  the  Arctic  circle, 
and  in  the  most  eastern  regions,  where  the  soil  in  the  very 
short  summer  is  thawed  only  ot  the  surface :  in  some  years 
not  at  all.  In  1 799  a  Tunjfusian.  named  Schumachoff.'  who 
generally  went  t«  hunt  and  Qsh  at  the  peninsula  of  Tamut. 
afier  the  fishing  season  of  the  Lena  was  over,  had  con- 
structed for  his  wife  some  cabins  on  the  banks  of  llie  lake 
Oncuul,  and  had  embarked  to  seek  along  (lie  coasts  for 
Mammoth  horns  (tusks).  One  day  he  saw  among  the 
blocks  of  ice  a  shapeless  mass,  but  did  not  then  disi-over 
what  it  was.  In  IBOO  he  perceived  that  this  object  wa$ 
more  disengaged  from  the  ice,  and  that  it  had  two  project- 
ing parts ;  ond  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  I  SUl  tlie 
entire  side  of  the  animal  and  one  of  his  tusks  were  quite 
fi-ee  from  ice.  The  summer  of  1802  was  cold,  but  in  I8i'3 
part  of  the  ice  between  the  earth  and  the  Manvnnth,  fix 
such  was  the  object,  having  melted  more  rapidly  than  the 
rest,  the  plane  of  its  support  became  inclined,  and  the 
enormous  mass  fell  by  its  own  weight  on  a  bank  of  sand. 
In  March,  1804.  Schumachoff'  came  to  his  mammoth,  and 
ha\ing  cut  off"  the  tusks,  exchanged  them  with  a  merchant 
for  goods  of  the  value  of  My  rubles.   We  shall  now  l«l 
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Mr.  Adinu,  from  whose  account  thes«  particulars  are 
abridged,  speak  for  himself. 

•Two  years  afterwards,  or  the  seventh  after  the  discover)' 
of  the  mammoth,  I  fortunately  trarersed  these  distant  and 
desert  rexiuns,  and  I  congratulate  myself  in  b«mg  able  to 
pcQTe  a  fact  which  appears  so  improbable.  I  found  the 
mammoth  still  in  the  same  plac«,  but  altogether  mutilated. 
The  prejudices  beinr  dissipated  because  the  Tungtuiun 
chief  had  recovered  nia  health,*  there  wo*  no  obstacle  to 
prevent  approach  to  the  carcase  of  the  mammoth ;  the  pro- 

Srietor  was  content  with  his  profit  from  the  tusks  and  the 
akutski  of  the  neighbourhood  had  cut  off  the  fksli,  with 
which  they  fed  their  dogs  during  the  scarcity.  Wild 
beasts,  such  as  white  bears,  wolves,  wolverines,  and  foxes, 
also  fed  ujpon  it,  and  the  traces  of  their  footsteps  were  seen 
around.    The  skeleton,  almost  entirely  cleared  of  its  tte^li, 
remained  whole,  with  tlte  exception  of  one  fore  leg.  The 
spine  from  (he  head  to  the  os  coocy^s,'^  one  scapula,  the 
ousir   and  tlie  othor  throe  extremities  were  slill  held  to- 
gether by  the  ligaments  and  by  parts  of  the  skin.  The 
head  was  covered  with  a  dry  •kin;  one  of  the  ears  well 
preserved  was  furnished  with  a  tufl  of  hairs.    All  these 
parts  have  necessarily  been  injured  in  transporting  them  a 
distance  of  11,000  wersts  (7330  miles);  yet  the  eyes  have 
been  preserved,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  can  still  be  distin- 
guisbed.X   This  mammoth  was  a  male,  with  a  long  mane 
on  the  neck,  but  without  tail  or  proboscis.'    (The  places  of 
the  insertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  proboscis  are,  it  is  as- 
serted, visible  on  the  skull,  and  it  was  probably  devoured  as 
well  as  the  end  of  the  tail.)    '  The  skin,  of  which  I  possess 
three-fourths,  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  covered  with  a 
reddish  wool  and  black  hairs.   The  damnness  of  the  spot, 
where  the  animal  bad  lain  so  long,  had  im  some  degree  de- 
stroyed the  hair.    The  entire  carcase,  of  which  I  collected 
the  bones  on  the  spot,  is  four  archines  (9  feet  4  inches)  high, 
and  seven  archines  (16  feet  4  inches)  long  from  the  point 
of  the  iiuso  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  without  including  the 
tusks,  which  are  a  toise  and  a  half  (<J  feet  C  inches,  mea- 
suring along  the  curve;  the  distance  from  the  base  or  root 
of  the  tusk  to  the  point  is  3  feet  7  inches)  in  length ;  the 
two  together  weighed  36V  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  the  head  alone. 
With  the  tusks,  weighs  11  poods  and  a  half  (414  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois.)   The  principal  object  of  my  care  was  to  separate 
the  btincs,  to  ariaut^e  them,  and  put  them  up  safely,  which 
Was  done  with  particular  attention-    I  had  the  satisfaction 
to  And  the  other  scapula,  which  had  remained  not  far  off. 
I  next  detached  the  skin  of  the  side  on  which  the  animal 
bad  lain,  wliicli  was  well  prcserve<l.    This  skin  was  of  such 
extraordinary  weight  that  ten  persons  found  great  difficulty 
in  transporting  it  to  the  shore.  After  this  I  dug  the  ground 
in  different  placM  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  its  bones 
were  buried,  but  principally  to  collect  all  the  hairs  which 
the  wbit«  b«ars  had  troa  into  the  ground  while  de>-ouring 


the  Rush.  Although  this  was  difficult  from  the  want  of 
proper  instruments,  1  succeeded  in  collecting  more  than  a 
pood  (36  pound-)  of  hair.  In  a  few  days  the  work  was 
completed,  and  I  found  myself  in  poe^ssion  of  a  treasure 
which  amply  recompensed  me  for  the  fatigues  and  dangers 
of  the  journey,  and  the  considerable  expenses  of  the  cnler- 
priac.  The  place  where  I  found  the  mammoth  is  about  60 
paces  distant  from  the  shore,  and  nearly  100  paces  from  the 
e8car))mont  of  the  ice  from  which  it  had  fallen.  Tliis  escarp- 
ment occupies  exactly  the  middle  between  the  two  points  of 
the  peninsula,  and  is  three  wer>>ts  long  (two  miles),  and  in  the 
place  where  the  inaininolh  was  found  this  rock  ban  a  perpen- 
dicular elevation  of  30  or  40  toises.  Its  subhtance  is  a  clear 
pure  ice;  it  inclines  to>«ards  the  sea  :  its  top  is  covered  with 
n  layer  of  moss  and  friable  earth,  half  an  archino  (14  inches) 
in  thickness.  During  the  heat  of  the  month  of  July,  a 
part  of  this  crust  is  melted,  but  the  rc&t  remains  frozen. 
Curiosity  induced  me  to  ascend  two  other  hills  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  sea ;  they  were  of  the  same  substance,  and 
less  covered  with  moss.  In  various  places  were  seen  enor- 
mous pieces  of  wood  of  all  the  kinds  produced  in  Siberia; 
and  also  mammoths'  horns  (tusks)  in  great  numbers  ap- 
peared betwot>n  the  hollows  of  the  rocks ;  they  all  were  of 
astonishing  freshness.  How  all  these  things  could  become 
collected  there,  is  a  question  as  curious  as  it  is  difficult  to 
resolve.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  call  this  kind  of 
wood  Adamschina,  and  distinguish  it  from  the  floating 
pieces  of  wood  which  arc  brought  down  by  the  largo  rivers 
to  the  ocean,  and  collect  in  masses  on  the  shores  of  tho 
frozen  sea.  The  latter  are  called  Noachitia.  I  have  seen, 
when  the  ice  melts,  largo  lumps  of  earth  detached  from  the 
hills  mix  with  the  water,  ana  form  thick  muddy  toirents 
which  roll  slowly  towards  the  sea.  This  earth  forms  wedges 
which  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  blocks  of  ice.  TIm 
escarpment  of  ice  was  3j  to  40  toises  high ;  and,  according 
to  tho  report  of  the  Tungusians,  the  animal  was,  when  thoy 
first  saw  it,  seven  toises  below  the  surface  of  the  ice,  &c. 
On  arriving  with  the  mammuili  at  Borchaya,  our  first  care 
was  to  separate  the  remaining  flosh  and  ligaments  from  the 
bones,  wnieh  were  then  packed  up.  ^^  hen  1  arrived  at 
Jakutsk,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  repurchase  the  tusks, 
and  from  thence  expedited  the  whole  to  St.  Petersburg.' 
The  skeleton  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  tho  Academy,  and 
the  skin  still  remains  attached  to  the  head  and  feet.  A 
part  of  the  skin  and  some  of  the  hair  of  this  animal  were 
sent  by  Mr.  Adams  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  prc!icnted 
them  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
The  hair  is  entirely  separated  from  the  skin,  excepting  in 
one  very  small  part,  where  it  still  remains  attached.  It 
consists  of  two  sorts,  common  hair  and  bristles,  and  of  each 
there  are  several  varieties,  differing  in  length  and  thickness. 
Tliat  remaining  fixed  on  the  skin  is  of  the  colour  of  the 
camel,  an  inch  and  a  half  lot^,  very  thick  set,  and  curled 


M<BiMtk  Ibaod  in  !iib«ria.    Kaduerd  from  tb«  Ut)io|(r*plik  plat*  sbor*  nwotiuncd.  • 
•  H»  bad  BUIm  ftcli  from  tiara,  aa  Ural  bcaitaf  sf  Ihr  Mtttntrj,  •«  It  wit  conaMmd  a  bad  oom. 

t  An  BiiuT.  «•  o<  S9  er  30  ttaiiX  reitebiv  only  8  rraiaiDrl.  {  Thii  ii  Hmibled;  a  driad  labtlanoa  li  «-laibla. 
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mlMka.  It  IS  ntmpened  with  a  ft*  htktiM  tbout  three 
tncibM  long,  of  m  ihrk  nddnh  colour.  Anumg  the  separate 

parf<'!«  <if  ti.iir  arc  some  rather  redder  than  tbt  ihoft  hur 
jusil  lueiiUoni  tl,  about  fimr.inohcs  loii)^ ;  and  ■omehtMtlm 
nearly  black,  much  thicker  than  horsi-  hiur,  and  from  12 
to  18  inches  lonj;;.  The  skin  when  fir^l  brovif,'ht  to  the 
Mu«cuiii  was  i)lTcn>.ive ;  it  nuw  fjuito  dry  atnl  hard,  and 
where  most  compact  is  half  an  inch  thick.  lt»  colour  it 
the  dtili  black  of  the  living  elephants.  (On  the  Mnwmoth, 
or  Ft>$tU  Elephant,  found  in  the  lee  at  the  Mnuth  of  the 
river  Leito,  in  Sibena,  trilh  a  lithographic  -  Plate  of  the 
Skeleton.  Ftm  Ih*  »th  voL  of  Out  Mcmoin  of  th«  Impo- 
rial  Acad,  of  8ci«nee«  of  St.  Petcwbnrg,  London.  1819. 4to.) 

Fischer  indicates  ihp  followint^  spi'i  us  offosail  elephants 
restinii  principally  on  the  dift'crcnce  of  furtii  in  the  molar 
tucth.  1 .  Klcphai  mamtnontitu.f  ( E.  f  runt[rpniiifi,  Hlumcnb.) 
2.  ELif}iha»  panicus.    3.  Eleffhat  j,rr,h<Jf/f\.     -i.  El^fhtu 

Hgnia^.  6.  Elephas  campyht  i  f>  Fl/'pft  n^  Kaniftisfni. 
,  Ncsti  proposes  a  spocies  under  the  name  of  Elq  has 
Meridionatis,  whose  snowns  hare  been  found  in  a  fresh- 
nmter  fbrnation  in  naivr  places  in  Italy,  and  specially  in 
the  V«l  d'Arao.  If.  Netti  rests  principally  on  the  dif- 
frrcno'  of  the  conformation  of  the  cnaiiun,  and  wpeeUlf 
oil  .iti  ii]iophysis  in  form  of  a  beak  whfeh  femuneteo  the 
lower  jaw. 

Dr.  Harlan  is  of  opininn  that  there  nn-  two  specieg  of 
foisil  elephants  peculiar  lo  ihi'  United  Siatos. 

Captain  Cautlcy  metition*  the  remains  of  elephants 
miong  those  of  mammalia  found  by  him  in  tht-  St  wahk 
mountains,  at  the  southern  fbot  of  the  Himalayas,  between 
ihc  SulluJ  and  theGnnges,  partly  lying  on  the^opes  among 
the  niiiM  of  fallen  «UA,aad  partly  in  situ  in  the  aaodstone. 
'  ELEPHANT  A.  a  snull  ishna  about  eevea  miles  in  eir- 
curaf'  It  situated  between  the  island  of  Bombaynnd  the 
Mahal  ;»it;i  >lii>rc,  distant  fire  miles  fVum  the  latter  and 
seven  uiilc^  t'ruin  the  dxi^tle  of  Di'mb-iy.  Its  nruiu-  amoni^' 
the  nauvea  is  Gu.a.porij  fuai  by  which  it  Vt  kuuvvn  to 
Europeans  was  derived  from  ihe  figure  of  an  elenhant  cut 
out  of  the  solid  black  rock  on  the  acclivity  of  a  nill  about 
250  yard*  from  the  landing-place,  and  which  is  a  conspi- 
cuous object  in  approaching  the  island.  Thut  figure  has 
been  split  in  two,  apparently  by  means  of  gunnowder, 
irbich  wiury  is  attributed  to  the  leligious  zeal  of  tne  Per* 
lugueae  inx'sdera  of  Hindustan,  irhidi  prompted  them  to 
destroy  whatever  tlu  )  iim>-idered  to  beobjcctsof  papan  wor- 
ship. In  1ft  N  the  lieiid  and  neck  of  the  elephant  dropped 
oil', and  the  fijture  is  otherwise  iti  mu  Ii  n  Mate  ut'  der;iy  as  to 
thresifcn  its  speed)  At  ^  ^hiirl  distanee  fr'Un  I  he  ele- 

tiliaiit  stands  the  tl^ure  of  a  horse,  aNo  I'ut  niit  of  the  rock. 
\lt.  i>alrympie,  m  a  description  inserted  iii  the  Archrp- 
ologia  (vol.  vii.,  page  324),  nys  that  this  figure  is  still  called 
the  horse  of  Alexander,  in  memory  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
to  whom  has  been  attributed,  without  the  least  foundation, 
the  eixcatntion  to  which  this  idand  eves  its  celebrity. 
The  eonatnietion  of  this  eave  has  also  been  attribnted,  with 
no  i;ieafer  probability,  to  Somiramis;  its  origin  is,  in  fact, 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity,  although  the  rapidity 
with  v\hicli  its  decay  is  seen  to  furward  seems  to  piu- 
cludu  the  idea  of  its  being  the  v^ork  of  any  v  ery  remote  age. 
The  entrance  to  this  cave,  or  temple,  occurs  about  half  way 
up  the  steep  ascent  of  the  mountain  or  rock  out  of  which 
it  is  excavated. 

The  length  of  this  tem]deb  mcoaating  from  the  entnnoe, 
which  ii  on  the  north  sUa^  130  Ibel.  and  its  bwadth  183 
ftet;  thtlbornotbebiglcnidia  bctght  varies  fh>mlSliHt 
to  174  f^t.  The  roof  wan  sappofted  by  2C  pillars  and  8 
pilasters,  disjvriiicd  in  four  rows;  but  several  of  the  pillars 
are  broken.  Eaeh  eohiniii  stands  upon  a  square  i>edestal, 
and  is  Ituted,  but  instt-ad  of  hein^;  e)lindrieal  ls  j;railually 
enlarged  towards  the  middle,  .\bove  the  tops  of  the 
i»iduini)s  a  kind  of  nd^c  lias  beet)  rut  to  resetnblo  a  beam 
about  12  inches  scjuarc.  tuid  this  richly  carved.  Along 
the  Sides  of  tlw  temple  are  cut  between  forty  and  fifty 
colossal  figures  varying  in  height  from  12  to  16  feet;  none 
of  them  are  entirely  deUched  from  the  wall,  flouf  of  tibese 
iguiea  have  on  their  heads  n  kind  of  hohnet.;.jethecs  wear 
crowns  with  rieh  doTieea,  and  others  again  an  iHthout  any 
other  riiveriiig  than  ctirled  or  flowing  hair.  Some  of 
them  have  tour  and  others  »t\  baiid>>.,  holding  '  (iceptros, 
(hiel  1>.  svuibids  of  jtmtice,  ensii^ns  of  religion,  weapons  of 
v^.ir,  .ind  fni|iiiie^  ot~  }>eare.  On  the  south  side,  facing  the 
inaiii  catiaiice,  is  an  enormous  bust  with  three  faces,  re- 
presenting the  triple  dci^,  Brohioa,  Vishnu,  and  Siva. 


Brahma,  the  creator,  occupies  the  centre  position.  This 
faca  mmmten  b  feet  in  length ;  the  width  from  the  oar 
to  tha  niddki  of  thsnoee  is  3  feet  4  inches;  the  breadth 
of  the  whole  figure  is  near  30  feet  On  the  right  is  the 
pnwerver,  Vishnu;  and  Siva,  the  destrtqrer,  is  on  the  la(L 
having  in  hia  hand  a  cobra  capella.  or  hooded  snake,  and 
on  hit  cap  a  human  skull.  To  the  left  of  this  bust,  anid  a 
^roHp  of  uncouth  flfjures,  is  one,  a  female  figure,  to  which 
Nicbuhr  has  ^tivcn  the  name  of  Amason,  from  the  fact  of 
lU  being  without  the  nght  breast.  This  (l^ure  has  fuur 
arms.  The  right  fore-arm  rests  upon  the  head  of  a  bud  ; 
the  left  fore-arm  hangs  down,  ana  onoe  contained  some- 
thing which  is  now  muukled  and  undistingiiisbable.  The 
hud  of  the  hinder  right  MW  puMn  aobia  capelh^  and 
that  of  the  hhidar  left  ana  holds  a  abield.  At  the  wast  side 
of  the  temple  is  a  reoMS,  20  feet  »quare,  baWng  in  th« 
centre  an  altar,  upon  which  are  placed  symbols  of  a  worship 
offensive  to  Buropean  notions  of  dt-iu  u  v  The  eiii ranee  to 
this  recess  is  guarded  by  eight  naked  hgures,  each  feet 
high,  sculptured  in  a  manner  which  f,hows  that  the  j)ei)i>lB 
by  whom  they  were  executed  must  have  made  ouusiikrahk 
progrew  in  the  atMuary's  art. 

The  eave  is  not  at  present  used  ee  a  temple,  nor  has  it 
anv  estabKohment  of  priests  eonneeted  with  il.  although  it 
\%  fVequently  visited  by  dmnlean  te  the  pnfeM  of nfering 
prayers  and  oblations. 

(Captain  Hamdton's  Aoeomi  qf  India,  1744  ;  MaunWi 
hiiiiim  Anfiquitirt ;  Niebuhr's  Foyu^i*  en  Arable  ;  Archa- 
\  'A  ;  ,Uiufir  ll  searches,  \ol.  \.) 

ELliI*li.\NTl'.\Slb  uXt^c  and  iUfavTiatrts),  eiefJutmt 
and  elephant  diteau,  so  called  partly  on  account  of  tome 
suppoaod  resemblance  of  the  diseased  skin  to  that  of  the 
elephant,  but  principally  from  the  fbrmidable  nature  of  the 
niiUady.  Itis  diaansting  to  the  sight,  <a|]i  Anelwifc  nnd  in 
all  respects  terrible,  like  the  beast  of  siinilar  taam. 

Tli0  term  is  now  commonly  applied  to  two  different  dis- 
eases :  first  to  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  skin,  one  of  the 
most  farmidable  of  the  drcaillul  cutane<^)U8  aflTections  v»hieh 
0('<-ur  in  hot  climates,  and  more  jmrlicularly  where  a'^ricui- 
ture  and  the  arts  of  civilization  are  inii>erlectlv  advanced; 
and  secondly  to  a  peculiar  duteaae  of  the  leg,  which  becom- 
ing enormously  tumid,  is  conceived  lo  htu  sone  masm- 
blance  to  the  leg  of  an  etefdiant. 

The  first  dotemper,  elephanttasis  properly  so  flaUad,  ten 
tuliercular  disease  of  the  skin.  Tm  tuhwolaa  pWSSat  a 
shining  appearance  ;  they  areefdiffnent  sites,  and  aiwof 
a  dusky  red  or  livid  eolour  on  the  taw  ;ir^  mi  l  extremi- 
ties. The  tubercle*  are  accompanied  v-rAi  a  uiiLkcned  and 
ni|;ous  slate  of  thi'  skin,  a  ditiunulion  or  total  loss  of  its 
sensibility,  and  a  ialling  ofl'uf  all  tlio  hair  excepimi;  that  of 
the  scalp. 

Tlie  disease  h  wfaoll;  unknown  in  this  ooontry.  It  ia 
described  as  slow  in  its  progress,  sometimes  continuing 
several  years  without  materially  deranging  the  funetiaMW 
but  gradually  producing  an  extraudinary  uegree  of  imBor- 

mtt>.  The  tbilosving  is  the  description  commonly  given  of 
thib  formidable  malady;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  picture  is  much  exaggerated. 

The  ula;  of  the  nose  l>ccoine  swelled  a"nd  scabrou* ;  the 
noslril-5  arc  dilatwl ;  the  lips  are  tumid;  the  external  ears 
particularly  the  lobea,  are  enlarged  and  thickened,  and 
beset  w  ith  tubercles;  the  skin  of  the  forehead  and  cheeks 
grows  Uiick  and  tumid,  and  forms  large  and  pramincDt 
rug»,  especially  over  the  eyes ;  the  hair  of  the  e^e  biewv^  the 
beud,  tne  paMi»  uills,  tu^  fUls  off;  the  voice  becnniae 
hoarse  and  obseure ;  and  the  sensibility  of  the  ports  alfcefed 

is  obtuse  or  totally  ahulishe<l,  so  that  pinching  or  pum  tur- 
ing  them  pives  ao  uaea4»iiiess.  This  disfiguration  of  iLo 
countenance  suggested  the  idea  of  the  features  of  a  satyr  or 
a  wiUl  bca.st ;  whence  the  disease  was  by  some  called  Sattf- 
riatit,  and  partly  also  on  account  of  the  exccs.sivc  libidinous 
disposition  said  to  be  connected  with  it ;  and  by  others  Leon- 
timii,  from  the  laxity  and  wrinkles  of  the  skin  of  the  foire- 
head,  which  resembles  the  prominent  and  flexible  firoot  of 
the  lion. 

As  the  matedy  proceeds,  the  taberdes  begin  to  crack, 
and  at  length  to-tdoerete;  uloerstions  also  appear  in  the 

throat  and  in  the  nose,  which  sometimes  destroy  the  j  ali^  .- 
and  the  cartilaginous  septum;  the  nose  falls:  and  the 
bn;it:i  I  -[111  crably  offensive;  the  ihickeiu'^l  and  tvibcrr-.j- 
lated  skin  uf  the  extremities  becomes  divide<l  by  fisj.ure-s, 
and  ulcerates,  or  is  corroded  under  dry  sordid  Mrabs.  so  that 
the  fingers  and  toes  gangrene  and  separata  joint  aftierjesBt 
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The  large  misshapen  leg,  which  u  also  often  terme<l 
•lephantiasii,  anM^s  rrora  a  repeated  cflTusion  and  ooUeetion 
of  a  lymphatic  and  gelatinous  matter  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane under  the  skin,  in  c«nsc<iuenre  of  inflammation  of 
the  Irniphatic  gland-^  and  vessels.  The  skin  itsolt  i>  inurh 
thickened  in  the  protracted  stages  of  the  disease,  and  lU 
Vi^<iels  become  greatljr  enlarged  ;  \i&  surface  grows  dark, 
iDUgbf  aod  ■omStiineB  scaly.  At  the  efftision  first  takes 
l^ee  tftsr  •  febrile  paroxystn,  io  whtdi  the  inguinal  glands 
of  the  side  about  to  beafiwted  are  inflamed,  and  the  limb  is 
tnbsequentlr  augmented  in  bulk  by  a  repetition  of  those 
attack-,  Dr.  Heiidy  termed  the  malady  the  plruulular  dis- 
ease of  Barbadocs,  in  which  island  it  i.s  L'ndeinial.  In  Eng- 
land it  it  often  called  the  Barbad<>i'»  lej,'.  Kxeept  when  those 

Eroxysros  occur,  the  functions  and  constitution  of  the  pa- 
nts are  not  mainly  injured,  and  they  often  Hto  many 
jears,  incommoded  only  by  carrying  about '  such  a  trouble- 
lomeload  of  leg.' 

In  this  coimfrv  the  diaeaae  ia  only  leea  in  iU  inveterate 
fetage,  afterteMafad  attacks  of  the  ftverandellbsion  have  eora- 

fiictely  altered  the  organization  of  the  integuments  of  the 
imb,  and  rendered  it  altogether  incurable.  In  this  stale 
the  swelling;  is  hard  and  (inn.  dm-i  not  pit  on  i>re<-iure,  and 
is  etitirely  frvefrom  pain-  The  nkm  is  thickened  iiiid  iruich 
hardened;  its  blood  vessels  are  eiilari^eil.  i)ariie'.ilarly  the 
external  veins,  and  the  lyniphalicsi  distend«Ml;  and  the  cel- 
lular substance  is  flaccid  and  sometimes  thickened,  and  its 
eeU«  mudi  loaded  with  a  gelatinous  fluid.  The  rauscles, 
tendons,  ligamonti^  and  wnms  ate  genecattjr  in  a  sound 


In  this  advanced  stw^  the  diMase  is  altogettier  fareme- 

diablc.  Little  success  indeed  seems  tO  have  attended  the 
practice  enijiloyed  in  the  earlier  stages,  which  has  chiefly 
Decn  dirvctcd  to  alleviate  the  febrile  paroxysms  by  laxaiivcs 
and  dmphorctii-.s,  and  subsequently  to  strengthen  the  system 
by  cinchona,  laical  blce<liiig  ha.s  not  been  employed  ;  but 
aher  the  fever  and  inllaramatiun  have  subsided,  the  practice 
of  buxliug  the  limb  in  a  strong  bandage  is  strongly  recum- 
Biended  as  the  hast  moons  ofexeitttigaMorptioa,  and  of  re* 
diidng  the  svetting .  (Dr.  Batenuurs  PnaiaU  Synopti*  qf 
Cutaneous  DittaUt.) 
ELEPHANTINE.  [Egyjt] 

ELETTA'RI.\,  a  genus  established  by  fRe  late  Dr. 
Matun  of  the  jilant  yielding  the  lesser  cardamoms.  The 
name  is  that  (eU  ttaii)  under  which  it  was  first  figured  by 
Rheede,  Jiort.  MaJ.  xi.  t.  4,  5,  urnl  is  softened  into  elarhee 
(Sanskrit  ela),  the  common  appellation  of  this  substance 
over  all  India.  The  genus  bclongi^  to  the  natural  family  of 
Scitamiiicao,  or  Zingiberacea>  of  some  autliur!> ;  besides 
this  it  includes  three  otlwr  ^eeies.  of  wbioh  one  £.  cardamo* 
mum  medium. »  a  nathe  of  the  hQly  countries  In  the  vieini^ 
of  Silhct.  Dr.  Roxburgh  concludes,  flrom  the  form  of  tb* 
capsule  and  its  acrid,  aromatic  taste,  that  it  is  the  plant 
which  produces  the  Cardauiotniiin  iiiediiiui  of  the  writers  on 
materia  medica.  Tlie  wUiile  of  the  species,  dilfoi  itig  chielly 
in  their  radical  iiilloreseence,  are  however  by  Dr.  Udx- 
burgh  and  some  other  botanists,  referred  to  the  genus 
Alpiiiia. 

£l«ttaria  Cardamomum  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
distrlets  of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  especially  above  Calicut, 
in  the  Wynaad  distciot,  between  11°  and  12' of  N.  lat. 
where  the  best  are  produced.   It  b  therefbre  weU  placed ; 

for  cardamoms  formed  a  portion  of  the  early  commerce, 
which  sub^i^tcii  betweeti  thi.s  part  of  India  and  Arabia, 
whence  lliry  uui-.l  have  lice:i  ni.i'le  kiiuwi;  \o  the  Greeks,  as 
they  arc  descriiied  by  Dioscuiuies  und  mentioned  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Hippocrates. 

The  cardamom  plant  delights  in  moist  arid  shady  places 
on  the  dcclinties  of  the  hilU.  It  is  cultivated  from  partings 
of  the  root  in  the  diatriot  of  Soonda  Balaghat,  but  the  fruit 
is  very  inferior;  but  tlM  beat  grows  in  a  wild  state,  at  least 
where  no  other  measures  are  adopted,  than  eleazing  away 
the  wee  Is  IVum  under  the  largest  trees  which  are  ftUed 
close  to  the  rooU.  The  earth  being  laoscncd  by  the  ibroO  of 
the  fallen  tree,  young  cardamom  plants  shoot  forth  in 
a  month's  time,  and  are  sheltered  by  the  shade  of  the 
branches.  TIk-  tree-hke  herbaceous  plants  attain  a  height 
of  from  'j  to  1 1  feet.  The  rout  is  as  tortuous  and  tuberous  as 
that  of  the  ginger,  and  the  leaves,  with  long  sheathing  foot- 
stalks, are  uom  one  to  two  feet  in  length,  placed  in  two 
rows,  and  Ipn^^***  in  abape^  like  those  of  the  Indian  shot 
(Ckniia.  indica)  coanBOB  in  English  gardens.  The  scapes, 
y  pmtvt'  wdftMit-hcMfaigsftJlMi  bwm  ttwir  appemnoe  in 


Fcbruray  of  the  4th  year,  from  the  base  of  the  sitcins.  are 
three  to  four  in  ninnl)cr,  an<l  from  one  to  two  feet  iong.  lax, 
and  resting  on  the  ground.  The  fruit  is  ri)K.'  m  Noveinber, 
and  requires  nothing  but  drying  in  the  sun  to  be  &l  for 
commerce. 

SiHscies  of  .\momum,  q.  v.,  yield  the  other  kinds  of  ear- 
daraom. 

ELEVATION.  ANGLE  OF  ELBVAXION.  [Alti- 

TUDK.] 

ELEVATION  (AidiiteetnM).    [DMt«v,  AacBivac^ 

TURAL.] 

KLKUSIS,  a  rel.  brated  to\M>  <.f  .\tticn,  on  tin-  bordei-s  of 
Megaris.  In  verv  iuilietit  tiine^  it  is  said  to  li.ive  iieen  an 
independent  state  nf  > une  imixirtancc.  and  earrie<l  on  a  war 
with  Athens,  by  the  result  of  which  it  became  subject  to 
that  city.  (Thucyd.  ii.,  15.)  Eteusis  owed  its  celebrity  in 
tho  hi.-»torkal  a^  to  it.x  being  the  principal  scat  of  the 
mysiual  WoltdU])  of  Demeter,  who,  in  search  of  her 
daughter,  was  said  to  have  rested  hj  the  well  CaUichomi^ 
at  Eleusb,  and  to  have  taught  Triptolenms  the  me  of  com 
on  the  Rharian  plain,  near  the  city.  This  worship  sub- 
sisted at  Eleusis  from  the  earliest  perit>d  of  history  to  the 
time  of  .\laric.  EU  u>is  stood  near  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Salaiius.  Its  port  was  small  and  circular,  and 
formed  by  tw\)  piers  running  our  mu,  the  sea.  Traces  of  a 
theatre  have  been  found  on  a  hill  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  sea.  Tlie  temple  of  Dt-meter  was  commenced  by  Icti- 
nus,  in  the  administration  of  Pericles,  and  finished  by  Philo 
under  the  auspices  of  Demetrius  Phalerens.  It  was  origi- 
nally aDoric  budding  in  antis,  butwisaAvwaidsdMnged 
into  a  decastylc  temple,  vrlth  ftntod  columns.  The  upper 
part  of  an  admirably  executed  colossal  statue  of  Ceres,  or 
Proserjjine.  brought  from  Eleusis  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clacke,  is 
now  ill  the  vestibule  of  the  public  library  at  Osnblidg^  A 
modern  village  on  the  site  is  called  Lefsina. 


Cnta  arniMlik 

Brliii1\  MuwmTD.   Aelii«l  Sill-.    Copjwr.    W«ighl,  59  (trsioi. 

ELEUSl'NI.A,  the  great  mystic  festival  of  Dcmetcr 
celebrated  at  Eleusis  in  the  month  Bix-dromion,  The  lesser 
masteries  were  celebrated  in  Elaphebolion  at  Agrro,  on  the 
Ihssus,  and  were  a  sort  of  preparaiion  for  the  Eleusinio. 
Thw  neatlhstival  began  on  tns  16th  IJoedromion,  and  lasted 
ninedaya.  The  first  aay  wsa  oaUed  the  assembling  (dy  vp/<oc) ; 
on  it  all  who  had  been  initiated  in  Elaphebolion  were  in- 
vited to  complete  their  sacred  duty.  The  second  day  w:ts 
named  a\ah  fivarai,  *to  tlie  s<'a  yc  initiated!'  (Vim  the 
words  of  the  proclamation  by  winch  they  were  ndiuonished 
to  purify  themselves.  This  punlication  took  place  in  the 
pjiroi,  two  streamlets  of  salt  water  running  into  the  gulf  of 
Salamis,  and  which  separated  the  territory  of  Eletisis  from 
the  rest  of  Attica.  The  third  day  was  called  tic  Xij^i;  uvmu^ 
from  some  ceremonies  imitative  of  the  marriage  of  Proow* 
pine,  which  took  place  on  that  day,  Wliat  was  the  name 
or  emplov  ment  of  thefturth  day  is  unknown.  The  fifth  was 
called  the  *  day  of  the  torches,"  \aiiwitmv  rfjdpa,  on  account 
of  alamnadephoria,or  torch -procession,  in  which  the  initiated 
marched  two  ami  two  round  the  temple.  The  initiation 
took  jilace  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  of  the  feast.  Tlio 
sixth  (lay,  which  was  called  lacchus,  was  the  chief  day  of 
the  Eleusinia.  On  this  day  the  statue  of  lacchus  was 
carried  in  procession  from  the  Ceramcicus  to  Eleusis,  and 
back  again  on  the  following  day,  which  was  named  the 
return  of  the  fuUv-initiated  (voarovatv  m  iirdarai).  Hw 
seventh  day  was  called  Enidauria,  in  honour  of  ^seuhtpios. 
who  did  not  arrive  flrom  Bpidauroa  to  be  biitiated  until  aft«r 
the  return  of  tho  Epoptto.  Tho  ninth  day  was  caMod 
jr.\F/f»ox"i.  The  ceremony  of  this  day  consisted  in  the  sym- 
lioliial  o\erIurning  of  two  vessels  filled  with  wine.  Those 
initialed  at  the  lesser  mysteries  were  called  fnVrai,  from 
fiv^  "tocliise  lip,'  because  they  were  bound  to  ittict  silence; 
tliasc  who  had  passed  through  the  Eleusinian  ccrctaoniea 
were  called  iirowTai  or  ifopot,  *  contcmnlators,'  because  they 
had  been  admitted  to  see  the  sacrea  otyecls;  they  ware 
also  hailed  as  happy  and  fortunate  {Mt^mfg,  SKBtn}.  Hm 
inUiationcQiMittaaaBAwt  of  rites  MtTOvydiflhre^  is 
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beli«vsd,  from  the  free-maMnry  of  modern  Europe,  though 
the  afteti  Ihr  fton  the  same,  and  the  itiiint«d  were 
not  mppoied  to  b«  hound  to  one  another  hjr  any  pw«iaular 
tie.  Every  Athenian  waa  ohUfed  ta*FM»  lhwii|h  wttm  eeie- 
montes  once  in  the  course  orliia life.  Baaltm,  alftvw^ and 
pmv,  iiules,  as  well  as  siran/ers.  and  in  later  time  Christians 
ami  Epicureans,  wero  excluded  from  tlic  Eleusinio.  To 
rwcal  any  of  llio  :n\  -i.  ih-h,  or  to  ai  ply  to  pn\ati»  j)urpo*t>* 
any  of  ilw  ballovicd  »i>leiuu»lio*,  was  considered  a  rental 
crime.  The  priosls  at  Blousis  belonjjed  to  tlie  house  <it  \\w 
Somolpidw.  The  chief  priest  waa  called  the  Hieropliant, 
ihcfMOitd  in  rank  the  Torch-bearer  {talovxof),  the  thu-d 
the  Sacred  Herald  (iMea^ipeC).  and  the  fourth  the  Altar- 
prieat  (i  M  fiffuih  Tim  emr  two  feativaU  of  Demeter, 
the  Oemetriaand  the  TheamoDhoria.  must  bediatippiithdl 
ttom  the  Eleusinia.   (Jul.  Poll,  i.,  i  37.) 

BLRIN SHIRK,  formerly  and  by  some  still  ralkrl  MO- 
RAYSHIRE, a  small  county  of  (Scotland  Ivuig  between 
57"  and  N.  lal.,  and  between  3*  and  4"  W.  long.  It  u 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Moray  Frith  (<1{«tuarium 
Varar  of  Ptolemy);  on  tho  r>outh  by  Iiivcincs.t  shirc  and 
Banffshire ;  on  the  east  by  Banffshire ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Nairnshire  and  InvcmeM-ahire.  A  portion  of  Inrornesa- 
■hin  intfliMela  ud  divide*  KUtuuhwe  into  two  aepiurate 
putt  to  dia  nioilh  and  aouth.  Tho  nofth  inrt  noroaebea 
to  •  airouteT  Igunb  in  diuMtar  immIj  U  niles.  Hie  south 
part  has  aboat  half  extent  of  aiw,  md  a  very  irregular 
outline.  Tlic  line  of  sea-co.'wt  measures  al>oiit  3j  miles,  and 
presonH  in  some  parts  prt'cipilows  rocks,  in  others  u  bcacli 
of  level  samLs.  Tlie  low  country  form*  a  plain  varying  from 
five  to  twelve  nides  in  width  from  the  sea-shore  to  the 
mountainous  district,  and  extending  from  the  river  Spev  to 
tbo  woetero  baundarv.  It  i»  intersected  by  small  ridges 
nmninK  tUMoly  parallel  wiih  Urn  Um  of  coast.  On  the 
WUtlMni  emitia  of  the  Sp^  are  some  considerable  plains. 
Til*  not  of  tin  eouDtcj,  including  the  distinct  southern 

Crt.  is  hiUj*  lad  Ow  euUivBtod  had  Um  duefly  on  thn 
nks  of  thoftnnniin  thoTalleyi.  The  mmborof  entfro 

E Irishes  is  fifteen  ;  of  ei^jht  others,  fivi  jariially  lxlon|r  to 
anflidiire,  three  partially  to  I  in  ei  [il  j  ,  nrul  one  partially 
to  Nairn.  Thr  :--nl  cf  tliu  (■;is,i<:rn  part  i,t'  Uie  targe  northern 
plain  i»  princijNiliy  ."wmdy,  wiih  hiivM  tields  of  clay  and  peat. 
Tlic  middle  and  western  parts  are  cliiclly  clay  and  loam. 
The  arable  and  pasture  lands  of  the  mountainous  district 
are  for  the  moat  port  sand  and  landy  loam.  Considerable 
tracts  of  peat  moaa  occur  in  the  south-east  part,  and  ratcbea 
of  it  ban  and  dien  thrmighout  the  country.  In  the 
Agrienltnntl  Banev*  pttblisMd  in  181 1»  the  propeiftion  of 
wnto  knd  ii  itnted  tohe  ahont  three  tinoi  me  amonnt 
that  in  cullivatinn,  but  since  that  time  some  extension  of 
and  improvements  in  n(;riculturc  have  been  made,  tiiough  a 
great  deal  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

Tlio  rivers  are  the  Spey,  the  Li>sie,  and  llic  Find- 
horn,  \Thich  flow  in  a  north  eoiit  and  nearly  parallel 
course  to  the  sea.  The  Sncy,  one  of  the  most  prwluciive 
fishing  rivers  in  Scotlanu,  has  its  souiw  in  the  south 
wcit  part  of  Invemeisthin,  and  Ibrma  n  grant  portian 
of  the  bounderr  tine  between  Elgin  end  Banff.  In  the 
Vfgtt  avt  of  Its  eomn  Mi  IkmmImi  extend  is  miles  on 
eeen  aide,  and  it  draina  ebont  8M,000 aerea.  It  is  not  navi- 
pnhle  cvcopt  fir  flnatine;  timber-rafts  from  the  lar^'"  fon^ts 
uf  StralUipey  ;  but  its  liulmon  fishery  ij>  of  j^reat  iinpDrlance 
and  rents  fur  more  than  Ou  a  year.  Since  the 
depth  of  water  to  the  extent  of  two  miles  out  in  the  Spey- 
moiuh  Bay  has  diminished  six  feet,  in  consequence  of  the 
deposit  of  gravel  carried  down  by  tho  slream,  the  veloeity 
of  M  hirh  is  four  or  five  miles  an  hour.  This  river  is  «aid  to 
discharge  into  the  sea  a  grratcr  (quantity  of  water  than  the 
Thame*.  The  devastation  occasioned  hj  its  great  overflow- 
ing* in  1829  is  described  by  Sir  T.  D.  Uuider  in  (be  work 
on  the  Greet  Flooda  in  Moray. 

Tl»e  Findhorn  rises  also  lu  Invemes  sliir  .  n  1 1  |.ax^es 
through  Elginshire  near  the  western  boumiary.  F  r  imilvin- 
from  the  exten.sive  forests  on  its  banks  is  floated  1  v n  m 
sepoTiite  logH.  The  entrance  from  the  fca  to  tiie  large 
Mtiiaiy  at  its.  moi  '  h  k  i> n  U  red  difficult  by  a  bar  of  sana, 
though  the  port  and  quay  at  the  %'iUa(e  of  Findhom  are 
commodious  for  small  vesaels.  The  aelDMn  fliliery  it  Tllu- 
•ble^  but  inferior  to  that  of  the  Spey. 
Tho  Laeni  ie  fmned  by  the  eooinenee  of  nnmeroua 
I  intbecenlMof  tbeebiifts  ikpoMee  totbenordi  of 


■  11  ■■ilia  iH  >uw  s«iiH«  «■  tHv  muKWi  •»  fmm&mm  w  uw  (iwrut  oi 

tfa^  town  of  Bk;hi  and  lUb  into  the  ten  on  the  eaatem  side 
of  Look  BtjwA.  In  n  eouie  of  tmniynilM  it  lum 


numerous  com  mills  ami  some  manufacturing  machinery 
near  Elgin.  There  waa  formerly  a  salmon  fikbor>'  on  this 
river,  but  at  protOBt  llw  BVmber  of  fish  which  enter  is  too 
small  to  ofler  any  encouragement  to  the  llahera.  There  ia 
a  port  Ibr  wmXl  ehipping  at  the  Loeeioinontb.  five  milee 
north-east  of  Elgtn.  Large  embankmeato  of  eertb  heve 
been  raised  at  great  expense  along  caeh  aide  of  this  rirer 
throu^li  the  low  plains  between  Eli!;in  and  tho  K-a,  in 
order  lo  prevent  a  rc«urrence  of  the  calamitous  inundation 
wIulIi  happened  in  Ihia,  of  which  a  very  inti  rt^i m^;  1. 
scrtption  is  given  in  bir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder's  '  Account 
of  tho  Great  Floods  m  Moray ;'  a  work  contuniag  mtch 
valuable  information  respecting  this  county. 

Near  Los^siemouth  is  the  largo  Loch  Spynieklho  dndaagp 
ofwbiob  bee  been  imperfbctly  made  at  an  expenae  of 
KKSMf.;  bot  the  eixpeetetion  of  (hiding  iu  bed  suitable  Ibr 
cultivation  has  been  disappninfed.  The  drainage  of  two  or 
throe  small  lakea  between  Ekin  and  Alves  has  also  been 

f proposed.  The  south  portion  of  the  county  contains  several 
akes  surrounded  with  picturesque  mountain  scenery.  That 
of  Glentuore  i.s  circular,  uiid  two  miles  in  diamcicr;  and 
Ivoughnadurb.  in  llie  south-west  extremity,  is  four  mtles  tn 
length.  Chalyhmte  springs  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
county,  but  none  are  much  diatinguiabed  for  medicinal 
qualities ;  and  it  is  mnilltod  01  o  cunono  hel  that  the  old 
holy  wells  are  of  pure  water  exenmt  1km  any  puoenil  tiap: 
The  principal  roadiaire,onowbiah{nlelMetttlienovdieni 
part  of  the  county  from  Fochabers  on  tho  cast  to  Burg 
Head  un  the  north  and  Forres  on  the  west,  passing  throu|i;n 
the  [own  of  Eli^in  ;  one  from  VA^in  to  Craig  Elachie  bridge, 
on  the  Spey  ;  lind  two,  one  on  the  east  from  Fochabers,  ibe 
other  on  the  west  from  Forres,  which  communicate  with 
the  south  portion  of  the  county.  A  large  proportion  of 
Elginshire  is  covered  with  forests  and  plantations,  chwBy 
of  Scotch  fir  and  larch.  Many  thousands  of  acres  which, 
&fiy  years  ago^  were  naked  moor,  are  now  clothed  with 
rarioiis  kindi  of  fln»  intanparoed  with  oaka.  aah,  and 
beeches.  The  aipeet  of  tbo  nonbeni  low  eoantry,  although 
^eiunilly  fertile  and  well-cultivated,  is  dull,  flat,  and  un- 
'  \  aruil ;  but  in  the  .southern  highlands,  especially  in  the 
parish  of  Knockando,on  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  the  scenery 
!  ii>  often  highly  picturewiue  and  romantic;  havinpr  moun- 
!  tains  covered  with  broom  and  heather,  richly  Wooded  ••lopes, 
deep  and  gloomy  glens,  with  lofty  rocks,  torrents,  and  wafer- 
falls,  and  rau.%sy  banks  abounding  in  many  varieties  of 
beautiful  flowers,  overhung  by  the  bon^uckle  and  the 
wild  raeo.  This  woodv  district  ie  a  shatered  rceort  <f 
att  the  ordinary  kinds  of  singing  and  fame  birds ;  of  ibe 
roe.deer,  fox,  bare,  rabbit,  badger,  &c.  The  summits  ef 
Cnirnporm  (blue  mountaimi).  ii.  tin-  m  utLi  rn  cxtromitT  tf 
the  south  division  of  the  county,  are  w  Kluin  Iretj  from  &n«/w- 
the  highest  point  is  4080  feet  above  the  m-.^.  James  Roy's 
Cairn,  in  the  mwth  part  of  the  north  division,  is  considend 
the  highest  elevation  in  (he  county, and  ooamaiid^ in dcv 
weather,  a  very  extensive  prospect. 

Geology  and  Minerali^.—Th*  rocka  in  the  aoirtb  etn- 
siat  of  granite;  6Umr.  mica*  aandstone,  alatei,  i^Tal,  and 
reek  or^al.  The  oanka  of  the  Spey  towarda  ita  nendt 
exhibit  secondary  rocks  of  red  sandstone  which  dip  iota  the 
basin  of  the  Moray  Frith,  and  extend  westward  throughout 
the  northern  plain  of  the  county.  The  upper  beds  are  iot'.. 
and  are  cut  into  ravine*  by  the  rivukis.  The  mcks  are 
covcrt-'l  I'ii  a  urcut  depth  of  sand,  piavcl,  and  other  allu- 
vial ninttor,  so  that  the  soil  uficn  on  titc  same  f&riu  ^  ani  * 
from  strong  clay  lo  rich  loam  and  light  and  grave!ly  van  1. 
Numerous  largo  granitic  boulder  stones,  which  are  used 
for  building,  are  found  far  from  their  parent  rocks.  {Xeic 
Statittiait  Aeeaamt  SeoUand,  part  viii.  p.  83.)  Maajr 
large  and  Inexhanatibte  c|iiaiTjeB  of  ftoestone  era  wmlte'd, 
especially  near  the  coast.  Those  on  Qnarrjwocd  Hill, 
near  Elgin,  have  supplied  the  stone  for  the  haniUumc 
public  cd.riri->  in  that  town.  It  is  there  found  in  large* 
blvjck*  adapted  fi>r  pillars,  iniHstoncs,  and  pavements  ;  lh« 
colour  \<i  yellow  and  wliitc,  and  it  takes  a  fine  polish.  One 
or  two  quarries  of  slate  supply  the  county  with  roofin;;  ma- 
terials. Neither  coal  nor  any  metallic  ores  of  irapurtono} 
are  found  ;  but  peat  occurs  in  various  plaeea.  The  bods  ^ 
pent,  which  are  generally  from  four  to  twelro  feat  in  tbidt- 
neaa,  Uo  on  gravelly  sand  or  day^  and  an  eoMied  at  the 
surlhoe  with  a  moaay  turf  about  ten  {nehee  deep.  Tim 
poat  is  in  general  ukc  for  fuel,  but  when  burii  ng.  \i 
often  ctniis  a  disagreeable  smell  of  sulphur.  A  siouUr 
~     the  aorikoe  of  Ihe  Mda  af  pem  vta 
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lieatcd  by  tlie  nun.  It  change;;  tlie  colour  of  silver  to  a 
ietden  hue,  aud  corrodes  ut«nuk  uf  cttpper  or  iron.  Nu- 
merous truiikiof  oak  and  fir  trces,many  of  them  lart.'u,  inter- 
ra«xe4  with  boughs  nf  birrh  and  alder  and  hazel  nuts,  are 
fouud  deeply  imbciULci  in  the  peat  moues.  These  are  con- 
sidered by  the  uld  bishop  of  Ro&it,  in  hit  description  of  Moray, 
to  iiare  been  thus  depof^itcd  by  the  Deluge;  but  closer 
flliMnnttioii  abow*  this  touH  timbar  lo  have  fiiUen  by  the 
action  of  lire,  and  tit  Mme  imtanea  bf  ttra  «xe ;  and  geolo- 
gibli,  jui^'itij^  from  the  (luarililies  of  marine  shells  and 
other  fui^il  cxuviao  discovered  beiicalli  (he  Hurfaee,  believe 
the  norlhevii  plain  to  have  been  once  the  beil  of  the  sea. 

Antiquities,  ftut/dinirs,  Bridf^fs. — In  tlio  pnri$)h  of  Rf. 
Andrew's  Lbanbrvd      u  small  Druidiial  siruciuru,  suji- 

Eosed  to  have  been  stundinc;  nearly  .1000  years;  another 
as  been  broken  up  to  ni.it-adamiie  a  piece  of  road.  The 
ruins  of  tha  castle  of  the  lord.*  of  Uuffua  atand  on  the 
margin  of  Loeb  Spynic  j  the  tumali  or  Okinu,  the  supposed  i 
tomba  of  miicnt  wamora,  wUdi  am  tenniiiiiig  on  the ' 
he^hta  atotig  the  shore,  and  th«  nilna  of  the  Roman,  or, 
according  to  otli  1%  t!;i-  Danish,  fortillcations  at  nuri;liead; 
all  dc«cr\'o  the  attL-nUiin  of  tliu  antitjuarian.  In  t)ie  parish 
of  Ur((uhart  are  the  r\}tnaiim  of  Drmdical  lilhin,  Ibrnnng  a 
circular  temple.  The  maumtUxnt  pnory  of  Plu»car«len. 
near  Elj^iti,  is  ^ulficiently  entire  to  show  tiie  plan  of  tlie 
Structure  and  its  numerous  oilices.  The  surniunding  wall 
encloses  nearly  twelve  acres.  Tlie  church  nt  Birnie  is  of 
n««t  anti(|uity,  and  contains  vestige«  of  Druidiral  and 
Scandinavian  art  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  conaaerated 
daoea  of  tbo  Raoum  Uaiaieby  in  tha  naith  of  Scotland. 
The  cttriona  old  Ml  is  desciibad  hf  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder.  The  ruin«  of  the  antietit  yalace  of  the  bishops  of 
Moray,  on  the  south  bank  of  Lo<  h  Spynie,  are  those  of  a 
raagnifuent  ca-itle,  whose  lofty  ball*  and  dee]i  vaults  were 
fortiflfd  by  tower*,  t^ate-*,  and  dilohe*.  The  fortified  castle 
on  the  lonely  lake  called  Lon^hnadurb,  in  the  mountain 
wilds  of  the'south-wiMt  extremity.  i»  a  romantic  ruin  of  a 

ilnce  bflfliaged  by  King  Edward  1.  in  his  war  with  Bruce. 
Eany  iMva  rnilM  ana  ftasoMnts  of  feudal  castles  and 
atnmghoMbt  and  tnonaateriea  are  nmaining.  some  of  them 
ftmous  in  the  legends  of  chivalry;  also  several  of  the 
arlificial  hills  of  sand,  on  which  the  Uaze,  or  signal 
fires,  ant  iently  flamed  to  sumiuon  the  warriors  to  battle. 
In  barrows,  cairns,  and  csves,  and  on  the  site  of  camps, 
have  hi^HMT  found  skeletons,  stone  cotlins,  and  Danit.h  and 
Lochabcr  dirku  and  battle-axe)<  made  of  eopjxir.  Near  the 
town  of  Forres  is  '  Kin^  Sueno'*  Stone.'  a  lar^e  column  or 
obelisk  with  many  curiously-sculptured  historical  figures,  | 
vepKMtitilig  the  expulsion  uf  the  Danes  from  Scotland,  or.  ) 
■a  Dthera  think,  tha  murdntr  of  Maoduffi  and  a  voodad 
hill,  called  tha  Knock  of  jUwi  mar  the  lovn  of  that  nana. 
H  /kmouB  in  traditbn  aa  bahi^  tiie  ]^ace  where  the  usurper 
Alacbetk  connaltod  *  the  Vf  aird  Sisters,'  wlwn,  according  to 
Sbakapeare.  he  inquired-* 

■  How  ftr,U  It  caHnt  to  purrn'  Wlinl  are  tlirw, 
•<a  wtthrr*'!  atiii  to  >lld  In  thrlr  mVtt*. 
That  look  not  like  lh«  iolubitanii  at  lb*  mrtti, 

KmA  y«i  aril  on  ll ?* 

The  foundatioiw  of  the  castU*  of  Forres,  in  which  Macduff 
was  murdered,  have  been  rrnioved,  and  iho  green  mound 
oa  vhiob  it  stood  has  becu  levelled  for  the  erection  of  a 
laodbm  mansion.   On  a  mount  near  llie  obelisk  ia  an  octa- 

rial  totrer,  nised  to  the  memor)-  of  Nelson.  Its  diameter 
84  n.  md  tha  height  70  A.,  and  tbo  top  is  finisbtd 
with  a  battlement,  simnounicd  wiili  a  mast,  ropes, and  flag. 

One  of  the  finest  ai>d  mont  useful  of  the  public 
strticfurci  in  this  cotinty  is  ilie  bridge  erec!i-d  over  the 
Spey,  in  18Ut.  from  Ki«-lial.<'r<  to  Kli^in.  Tlie  htieiifilii 
rcqiiired  to  rc->:-it  the  impel  nous  furce  of  the  rivpr  when 
sn-ollon  with  iQuuntaiu-toiiciil»  is  well  provided  for  by 
nuuaivc  picni  deeply  buiied  on  (he  rock  and  supporting  four 
eircular  arches*,  of  which  the  two  suallent  luivo  each  asp<in 
of  75  it*  and  the  two  in  the  middle  a  span  each  of  95  ft. : 
that  is,  19  fk.' wider  than  the  ceiktial  arch  of  Waotminiter 
Brid^.  Tho  coat  was  l$.0O0l.  The  Spey  is  also  cnwicd 
l)v  ;in  elcj;ant  brid^  of  cast  iron  at  Craig  Elachie.  a  very 
pii  tui.Mique  point  of  its  cotirse,  in  the  eastern  extremity  of 
ihf  jiiii'-ii  "f  Knockondo.  The  hank-,  uf  the  ^uf^l•"are 
here  forintti  by  lofty  roeks,  and  the  et'jiire  uf  tlic  -yan  of 
^le  areh  is  nuTe  than  l.'iO  ft.  above  the  wsiter.  'i  li  '  in  u^^^e 
tni  MUtatructed  iu  1814  at  a  cost  of  about  lO.uou/.  i  iie 
lUtoviliy  At  some  of  the  principal  mansions  of  tha  nobility 
Mrf  gaotfJv-'OwnwV  Oaatlsb  naa,r  Fonm^  is  a  magnificent 


palace,  containing  a  ijiacious  old  hall  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  i-apable  of  entertaining  1000  men.  The  buiki- 
ii\a;  is  beautifully  encompaiwed  by  several  thousand  acres 
of  uutient  tbrest  and  plantations.  Brodie  House  is  an  ele- 
gant mansion  in  a  very  extensive  park.  The  Grange,  near 
Alves.  and  Butgie  Castle  adjoining  it,  are  large  and  elegant 
edifloes.  Innos  House,  in  the  parish  of  Urquiait,  was  tho 
noble  laaidaiioa  of  Ibo  lauds  of  lanao.  Tha  qiaciaus  man- 
siona  of  Wast  and  East  Blebiea  are  in  the  old  manorial  and 
castellated  style.  Knockando  Hou.'u.-  is  bciiuiifully  situ- 
ate<l  near  the  rivor  S)>ey.  M  :iny  more  might  be  enumerated, 
this  county  beini{  pai  ticularly  rich  in  manarial  HTIiilHM 
and  Scats  of  the  opulent  classes. 

Affririiiliire,  Climatt.  Tha  county  was  nntieiilly  repute<l 
'  the  Gntnery  of  Scotland.'  In  the  f^nl  famine  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  oatmeal  vtm  procured  from  Blgin 
fur  the  districts  aonth  of  the  Grampian  Hills,  and  at  preaeat 
it  furnishes  some  of  the  bei<t  samples  of  wheat  in  tho 
Lonilon  markot.  (Mao  Culloeh'a  SMittiet  <f  th»  BrUkh 
Umpire.)  The  soil  of  tlie  lowlaoid  disfnct  about  the 
latitude  of  Elpin  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  especially 
adapte<l  tor  the  ^;row  ili  of  wheals  oats,  and  barley,  of  m.  ijicti 
it  produces  many  iieavyand  luxuriou.s  crops,  a  u'reui  portion 
of  which  is  shipped  at  .Speymouth.  Bur^hi^iul,  LkXiiietuuutb. 
and  Fmdhorn,  for  the  Scotch  and  Euglish  markets.  The 
ulimato  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  noted  for  its  general 
mildness,  drvneas,  and  salubrity,  owing,  it  in  thought^ 
to  the  low  lOTvl  of  tb^  surface,  whicli  is  little  abora 
that  of  tlio  aea,  and  to  dw absorbent  sandy  natun  of  the 
soil.  ItialaMeaa  oobw  oI  aacttaoidinar}-  lonf^t^.  and,  aa  a 
winter  residence  Cnr  hivnlids,  some  physiciana  have  con- 
sidered it  preferable  to  Devonshire.  However,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  spring,  a  bleak  easterly  wind  generally  prevails 
for  several  weeks,  blasting  tlirou^hout  the  country  the 
germinating  corn  and  budding  treeji,  ami  severely  aJTeoting 
Mckly  and  delicate  c.oiistitutioii*.  { Agricultural  Survey, 
1»1 1.)  In  tho  summer  tlie  wind  is  gentle  from  west-soutn- 
west,  and  in  winter  occasionally  violent  from  west-north- 
west. The  »oil  and  climate  of  the  southern  highlands  ara 
less  Ikvourablo  for  the  cultivatiott  of  Bain ;  and  a  great 
portioa  of  the  surfiuse  is  atill  oovarad  win  native  fiwaati)  or 
with  vnineloaad  caumona  of  ftano  and  biootoi,  aiboiiDdlog 
in  rabbits,  which  greatly  damage  the  crops.  Oats  and 
barley  were  formerly  the  only  kinds  of  prain  produced ; 
will  li,  til  now  one  of  the  Staple  artii       c  f  eommeroc, 

\i  ul  euliipataiively  recent  introduction,  and  still  more 
recent  is  the  cultivation  of  peas,  beans,  clover,  grasses, 
turnips,  and  potatoes ;  yet  tho  turnip  husbandry  is  very  ex- 
tensively an<f  successfully  adopted,  and  potatoes  ara  as 
common  as  in  Ireland.  No  uniform  course  of  cropping  is 
fniisuad;  y«t,  on  each  of  the  lar|;er  forms,  a  six-shill  rota- 
tion is  generally  uaod,  by  which  it  ia  divided  into  ona^isih 
ill  green  crop,  ooo-thiidln  gfua  or  dovatv  and  ono-half  hi 
corn,  but  the  succession  of  each  crop  is  more  dependent  on 
individual  opinion  and  convenience  than  on  any  prineiplea 
of  experimental  science.  The  land  u  in  the  nossession  of  a 
few  large  proprietors.  Th«!  annual  rent  of  ine  arable  kind 
varies  from  <*.  to  •10*.  jk-t  acre,  ami  lease*  arc  lul.tm  com- 
monly for  nineloeii  years.  I'hc  average  prc^diice  ot  an  acre 
of  wheat  or  oats,  ol' \  cry  superior  quality.  Is  fn;ni  three  lu 
four  quarters.  Sexorul  milk  aie  «!eiabU»hcd  fur  the 
preparation  of  pot-barley.  [Bablby,  p.  466.]  Oats  being 
the  principal  article  of  food  consumea  by  the  peorantiy, 
they  are  given  very  sparingly  to  horses.  All  the  bmid 
used  by  IM  labourtng  chuaaa  is  wholly  of  oatmeal  made 
simply  with  water  into  flat  cakes,  and  mked  over  a  wood 
llio  iu  a  pan.  Their  hiL-akfasl  ituaiiabty,  uiid  fie- 
iiuently  their  other  raejils,  consisLs  uf  \4.tiou6  pixpai aliens 
of  o,iimeul.  Ill  the  lujin  of  porridge  it  is  Havouri'd  «i;li 
oniunaH  buitn.  pujipcr,  sugar,  milk,  beer,  or  whiiikey,  and 
for  sup|H'r  it  reccixvs  an  addition  of  shredded  kad  or  tur- 
nips, the  farinaceous  solution  obtained  by  steeping  oat- 
brdii  is  railed  mwena.  It  is  thick  and  ^gelatinous,  and 
slightly  ariduktod  by  fermentalioa.  Among  aerrants  and 
Hum  hbourew  it  is  consttmod  in  larce  quantities.  TMa 
paste  is  also  dried  and  preserved  hi  himpa  fir  the  aonvo- 
nicnce  oC  those  who  require  a  portable  hraak&st  Sheep 
and  liorses  are  reared,  fur  the  most  part,  only  for  doinestio 
use.  The  cheviot  breed  of  sheep  has  been  extensively  in- 
troduced to  crosk  that  of  the  uld  »hitc  faced  and  the  small 
brown  fared  breeds  of  Moray.  The  breed  of  lutire  cattle 
has  been  impioveil  by  importalion ,  in  in  Sk)e,  Aberdeen, 
aud  Argyle.  Stock  of  this  kind  are  bred  fort' and  sold  tu^ 
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llw  KMCim  ttf  Hm  MutlMni  oounlMi.  Daring  the  U»t 
lUrtjr  jmn  naminntt  agricuUunl  iai|irav«ne&ts  have 
lieen  stteinptcd,  and  many  with  8aoeMI»  ^  P*>^ 

ii  justly  attributable  to  the  premiams  olbrn  hf  the 
FnniHTs'  Club  ai  Elgin.  Nhw  n«d»  have  been  opened 
and  8otny  old  ows  nmde  cuiivuniontly  passable  ;  large 
tranti  of  waste  h:r.i-  lieeii  planted  with  trees;  good  liiir-.L'.-. 
and  implemenls  Uiv.v  Iuh  u  procure*! ;  many  wretched  Jaiin- 
hmiMS  aod  offices  h:ivt>  been  rebuilt  on  8U|>ehor  plans; 
dtainiiigt  over  and  under,  bM  beeu  adopted;  mclosureji 
hmm  hian  nade ;  and  UoM  ii  much  used  for  manuring,  &c. 
TIm  pMNMtty.  tvbo  natualW  hardy  and  thrifty,  have 
baeome  in  the  nnie  period  eoMtoerably  impnivad  in  Itnow- 
Wlge,  hal)its.  manners,  dress,  and  mode  of  living^;  stiU.  it 
{a  truly  iLssiTk  il  that  Elgin,  as  to  improrement,  u  greatly 
in  the  rear  nl  many  other  coiiiitii--^  iA'  Scuiliind.  Tnclosures, 
for  instanre,  uie  not  Kciierul.  and  are  iiuulf  chiefly  by  dikes 
of  loose  stones:  rent  is  )ct  juirlially  paid  in  produce  and 
labour,  and  such  customs  aa  night-wakes  fur  the  dead  ore 
Still  mpetBtitioualf  observed.  The  Gaelic  language  ij>  used 
•MMg  a  hw  of  the  highlanders,  but  the  peasantry  in 
gmnl  apeak  a  barbaroiu  dialect  of  the  English,  of  wliich 
m  gin— nr.  cantauunf  Mfaml  bundnd  apeciimM»  ii  givwi 
at  the  and  of  Mr.  Ledia's  *  AgrlenUural  Smf.' 

Bdueahim.—The  people  of  this  comity,  as  in  aoit  ptrla 
of  Scotland,  highly  appreciate  the  advantages  of  aany  in- 
struction. A  well-attended  and  well-conducted  parochial 
school  exists  in  every  parish,  and  it  ii  a  rare  occurrence  to 
meet  with  a  youth  of  either  sex,  however  humble,  who  is 
not  able  at  least  to  read  and  write.  At  several  of  these  pa- 
ndlid  artiriilishments  the  masters,  though  their  salaries 
seldom  exceed  30/.  a  year,  teach  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 
geogrspoy,  book-keeping;  in  riuwt  all  the  knowledge  re- 
quisite either  for  entenng  upon  a  course  of  collegiata  aUidiaa 
or  commercial  business.  Tlie  more  populous  psriaim  liava 
each  one  or  more  private  Kchool.s,  of  winch  some  arc  of  su- 

Cirior  character.    Several  Sunday-schuoU  have  been  esta 
bhed,  and  a  few  small  circulating  libraries.   This  county, 
vith  the  exception  of  the  royal  burghs  of  Elgin  and  Forres, 
shares  in  Mr.  Diok's  bequest   [Banftshirb,  p.  370.] 

Commerce  and  Mani^faehmt. — The  chief  articles  ex- 
ported are  com,  timber,  wliiskey,  and  salmon.  Of  204 
tnmsh  whidi  in  1834  Mdad  ftoto  tba  Spafmoutli,  M  were 
ladsn  with  18.000  quartert  of  oata  and  vhea^  aUafljr  fbr 
Mtll  and  London.  Larf^e  quantities  are  also  ahipped  at 
the  ports  of  Findhorn,  BurRhead,  and  Lossiemouth,  whence 
trading  vc!;scls  and  steam-])uckets  regularly  sail  for  London. 
At  the  Speyniouth  !>ince  179:!,  vessels,  several  above 
750  tons  burden,  have  been  built  entirely  of  naiunil  fir 
from  the  forests  on  the  bank  of  this  river.  It  is  greatly 
superior  to  that  which  is  planted,  and  for  ships  appears  to 
be  no  less  durable  than  oak,  as  thev  are  insured  at  Uojd's 
on  aimilar  terms,  and  some  of  the  largest  dimenaioUi  have 
baen  employed  in  the  trade  with  China  and  India. 

Though  tlie  great  flood  of  18f9  greatly  damaged  the 
harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spcy,  the  sales  of  timber 
thence  exported  still  amount  to  10,000/.  or  1 1,000/'.  [  cr  an- 
num. In  the  !n'-t  war,  whrn  fijreii;:!  limber  was  e\i  luded, 
the  annual  ainuunt  tMinmon'iy  exceeded  -lO.OUU/.  About 
300  rafts  are  aniumliy  lli  i;ited  down  the  Spcy  from  the  parish 
of  Abernethy,  a  distance  of  forty  miles;  and  lou  men  are 
anplofMl  at  saw-mills  in  cutting  timbor  into  planks. 

From  eight  to  twelve  smacks  an  ampbyed  by  the  Sal- 
mon Fishery  Company  of  the  8pey,  in  eanveying  salmon 
toX^odon.  In  1834,  seventy-two  cargoes  were  shipped, 
aaeh  on  an  average  containing  '280  Iwxes,  the  weiglit  of 
each  box  being  112  lbs.,  and  its  value  ^^!.  Tlie  fishing 
commences  on  tlie  1st  of  February,  and  ends  on  the  14lh  of 
September.  About  eighty  boats  are  enipli>\cd  in  the  herring 
fishery  oft"  the  port  of  Bur«head.  The  salmon  fishery  on  the 
river  Findhorn  is  of  less  extent.  At  Linkwood,  near  Loch 
Spynie,  the  principal  manufacture  of  whiskey  is  carried  on 
in  a  apadotts  range  of  buildings  erected  for  the  business  of 
naltin^  grinding,  and  diatilling.  The  capaein  of  the  stills 
ia  ftom  ifti  to  4lw  nllom  eara.  The  annual  quantity  of 
barley  manulkcturea  is  1200  quartan;  and  the  annual 
quantity  of  liquor  produced  about  20,000  gallons.    It  is  of 

riat  strength  and  |i!inty,  and  is  almost  wholly  consume<l 
this  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Nairn.    Two  other  fine 
distilleries  are  in  the   hi^^hland  parish  of  Knockando. 
From  "0  to  100  cargoes  of  coals,  Scotch  and  English,  are  an- 
nually imported  fur  limekilns,  distilleries,  and  domestic  fires. 
Baaidea  the  eounti  townoCSlgin,  titan  ia  bat  ths  toim 


of  Forres  which  can  be  properly  so  designated:  all  other 
places  in  the  county  being  merely  villages,  aadi  with  a  po- 
pulation leu  than  a  thousand.  That  of  Forrea  amotintad, 
in  1881.  to  3895.  In  tha  middle  oftbn  lOtbcantury,  undor 
the  reign  of  King  Macduft  this  town  was  a  jdaea  «f  nova 
importance  than  Eli;ln.  firom  which  ft  Is  distant  twdve 
mile.,  to  the  west.  Kiiii;  James  IV.  of  Rrntland,  in 
made  it  a  royal  burgh  withsepanite  jurisdieixiti.  Otu-strret, 
extending  about  a  mile  from  east  to  west,  hu\ini;  the  towii- 
hall,  church,  and  gaol  in  the  centre,  comprises  tlie  whole 
town.  It  is  pleasantly  ond  picturesquely  situated  on  ele- 
vated ground,  surrounded  bjr  verdant  fields  and  wooded 
heights.  The  houses  are  neat  and  of  nwdam  construction, 
though  aomaof  anantiant  date  praiant  hamand  thara  tbair 
pointed  gablaa.  At  tlie  western  extremi^,  balf-endtdad 
by  a  brook,  is  the  green  hill  on  which  stood  the  castle  of 
Macbeth,  which,  wUh  the  adjoining  obelisk,  and  Nelson's 
monument,  have  already  been  noticed.  The  salmon  fishery 
on  the  Findhorn  gives  einj  loyiiient  to  a  few  of  the  inhabit- 
onfs;  the  rest  belong  eiueliy  to  the  ai^ricultural  class.  Tlie 
grammar-sohool  maintains  a^ood  reputation,  and  there  are 
several  superior  private  academies.  A  well  supplied  mar- 
ket is  bala  on  Wedofladays»  and  leveial  small  mirs  in  the 
oouna  of  tba  yaar.  Fbebaboa  ia  n  anudl  modern-built 
market  lowm  with  a  populatlaa  of  about  MWi.  oituaiod  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Spcy.  obont  flve  miles  ftom  the  mouth. 
Tlie  inhabitants  are  cmplo)'ed  for  the  most  part  in  manu- 
facturing cotton,  thread,  and  wor.stcd.  The  Mte  of  tiiu 
aiitient  town  was  a  mile  to  the  north  of  it.s  present  position, 
and  near  the  uoble  mansion  of  the  duke  of  Gordon,  of 
which  the  extensive  park  is  only  partly  in  the  shire  of 
Elgin.  Burghead  is  a  pretty  Tillage,  with  neat  accommoda- 
tion for  sea-bathers.  Its  port  is  finquented  \ij  numevMU 
vamela  of  about  80  tona  buidan. 

Hm  fopotatioB  of  tha  oonnij  in  1831  via  M,t31.  Jm 
coqjonQtiflo  vMi  Nainihln^  it  aandfl  ima  ineniber  to  parUir 
ment. 

(AVir  Statintictd  Aeantnl  af  F^eotland.  18:^5;  Lt^slie's 
AericuUural  Survey  qf  Moray,  1811;  Dr.  Lurldan  Shaw's 
titttory  qf  Moray,  1776.) 

ELGIN,  the  oounty  town  of  the  shire  of  Elgin,  a  agree 
ably  situated  in  the  nortb  lowland  pUdn  of  com-fieltb^  on 
tbo  nod  whida  eonnaatib  and  nearur  at  an  oqual  distvoaa 
fhnn,  Vornaontbe  w«at,and  Foeliabaraon  tnaaaat  Tba 
small  river  Lossie  passes  near,  in  a  winding  course  on  the 
western  and  northern  sides,  and  is  crossed  at  five  different 
points  by  substantial  stone  bridges.  The  town  cor.siats  of 
one  main  stret!t,  extending  nearly  a  mile,  and  numerous  nar- 
row lanes  winrh  interkcct  the  main  street  at  right  angles  and 
contain  houses  of  aniient  date  and  construction.  Elgin  at 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century  waa  an  important  place,  with  a 
royal  fort  The  eariiest  charter  was  Rranted  by  Alexander  IL 
in  1 234.  Various  grants  wore  ratified  by  Charles  I.  in  s  cfaar» 
ter  issued  in  16U;  but  nono  of  tbo  lands  and  priril^gm 
thus  oonftrred  have  eror  been  poneased.  At.a  remote  ma 
the  ncighbourliiKMl  was  adorned  with  ccclesi-astical  palaces 
and  other  extensive  establishments  of  monks  and  friar*. 
The  ci\  ic  arms  represent  St.  Giles  in  sacerdotal  attire  with 
crosier  and  book,  and  the  motto  '  sic  itur  ad  astra.'  The 
roost  interestine  and  magnificent  ruins  in  this  county  are 
those  of  the  cauiedral  of  Klgin,  which  was  founded  in  1244. 
In  1390  the  ordinal  structure  was  destroyed  by  fire  to 
grstijy  the  rvvsnga  of  '  Tbo  Wolf  of  Badenoch'  againai  tka 
bishop  of  Moraf .  It  waa  iwniadiately  rebuilt  on  a  moM 
similar  to  tiuit  of  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield ;  but  on  a 
scale  of  mueh  greater  magnitude,  and  with  fiir  more  ela- 
borate ornament-s.  Tlie  regent  Morton,  in  156fl,  having 
strippetl  oil'  the  lead  of  the  roof  to  procure  mone\  for  the 
payment  of  his  troops,  this  venerable  specimen  of  arehncc- 
ture  and  sculpture  was  left  to  decay  as  a  monument  only  of 
popish  superstition.  In  1711  the  great  central  tower  fell  to 
the  grnuiid ;  but  the  two  western  turrets,  the  walla  of  the 
choir,  tiud  parts  of  the  nave  and  transept  are  still  stand- 
ing. The  loikinem  of  the  fkbiio,  tba  aymmatrjr  and  un^ 
of  design,  and  tha  great  prolbirionof  nbouraa  Malpturp. 
grotesque  and  elegant,  must  excite  the  greatest  admiration 
of  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  artists.  A  college  was 
attacheil  to  the  cathedral,  and  included  within  it--,  walls 
the  house  and  gardens  of  the  bishop,  and  those  oi  tl 
c;ino)is.  Part  of  the  wall,  which  had  four  gateways,  an  l 
was  900  yards  in  circuit  and  four  yards  in  height,  yi-t 
remains,  with  the  castora  gateway,  formorly  secured  by  an 
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Mofli  iida  of  the  town  an  tha  raini  of  •  ooBTont  of  Gngr 
Wii%«id  on  ahill  tttlMiPottantlMNDMiittof  anuitioBl 
ibrt.  Tbo  Blgin  institutioo  for  the  support  of  old  age  and 
the  education  of  jFOUth,  u  »  handsome  quadrangular  build- 
ing, at  the  eastern  entrance,  surmounted  with  a  circular 
tover  and  a  dome.  The  whole  is  constructed  of  beautiful 
freestone  uud  (jniamcii'.L'd  with  Doric  columns  and  sculp- 
tured figures ;  and  the  interior  is  very  conveniently  laid  out 
in  school-rooms,  eating-halls,  dormitorit^,  wards  for  the 
lick,  a  chapel,  and  rarious  other  offices.  The  building,  play- 

Kioods,  and  shrubbary  coyer  an  area  of  about  three  acres, 
e  otyecta  of  this  anoellont  charity  sra  theaefold:  an 
•Imsbousa  for  age  and  indigence;  a  aehool  for  die  support 
and  cdm-ation  of  labourers'  children,  and  a  freo  sihool 
lok'ly  for  education.  The  inmates  of  the  first  class  are  10 
in  iiunibtr,  of  ihu  slh  uud  class  40,  of  the  third  class  230. 

The  new  church  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  one  of  tho 
most  elegant  in  the  north  uf  Scotland.  It  has  a  richly  ur- 
namented  cupola,  and  a  Doric  jportioo.  Qroy'4  Hospital,  at 
the  western  extremity,  it  B  ninikr  utroetufeb  vith  •  Onciuu 
portico  and  a  central  dome. 

Tha  seotaiian  places  of  public  worship  are  numerous, 
Md  inelude  an  episcopal  and  m  CalhoBe  ohapdU  Tb* 
■ehools  within  the  town,  endowed  and  private,  are  ten  in 
number,  and  am  gi  u(  r;illy  well-conducted  and  efficient 
establibhiiiciit>.  '1  tii;  K!-;iu  Academy  consists  of  three  pa- 
rochial Si'hixtls  of  Very  >uptTior  cliaraclor.  Tho  subjects 
taught  arc  Rngh»h  reudint;,  wnlini,^.  grammar,  and  compo- 
sition, arithmetic,  geography,  niaihemutics,  French,  Latin, 
aod  Greek.  Ck>urses  uf  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  are 
eeeeiionally  delivered  and  illustrated  by  an  experimental 
^peratusw  The  aaUuriee  of  the  teachers  are  each  about  45/. 
per  annum.  A  Uleiaiy  loeiety  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
leviewe  and  other  pecxkUflel  yidJicetioM  weeitabliabed  in 
1818,  and  is  still  in  prosperous  exittanee ;  end  also  en  ex- 
tensive and  vulua'.l  tirrulating  library.  Tliore  are  many 
endowed  charitius,  and  vanoua  other  religious  and  bene- 
volent institutions.  Tho  Morayshire  Farmer's  Clab  w  ia  in- 
stitut«<]  in  1799.  The  members  have  aubscribcd  the  sum 
of  2230/.,  which  is  very  judiciously  appropriated  to  the  im- 
provement of  agricultural  science,  atid  the  collection  of 
valuable  books  on  every  department  of  nnal  econoBj. 

The  ibUowini  obeemtion  on  die  pmnefle  of  Improve- 
aent  in  Blgin  ia  mede  in  the  Ntut  suaUHeal  Aecmmt  t^f 
Scotland,  No.  VIIl,,  p.  117:  'Forty  years  ago  there  were  no 
turnpike-roads  leading  to  or  from  it  no  stage-coaches,  no 
gas  lightii,  indeed  no  lighting,  nor  any  i^idc  pavcinuiit  to  the 
streets,  no  hospital  for  the  sick,  no  iiistilutioii  for  the  sup- 
port of  old  age  or  the  educatiun  of  youlh,  no  academy,  no 
prinling-prcsM,  and  no  newspaper.'  AH  these  desiderata 
are  now  po!(M^'><.>>ed.  Many  new  and  more  convenient  houses 
have  been  built,  and  the  progress  of  knowlutlgc  and  comfort 
are  very  apparent;  improvemet.ts  however  are  still  wauUng 
in  the  effiaenqr  of  the  polios  in  the  uuajAy  of  water  by 
pipe*,  end  in  the  temofid  from  tha  beait  ar  the  town  of  tut 
gneleat  of  nuisances,  the  bulehere*  ihambleh  Hie  papiUft> 
tion  of  the  town  in  1831  was  6130. 

Tht'  burgh,  in  conjunction  with  Banff,  CulIenfLlTMer}', 
and  Kmtore,  genrls  one  member  to  parliament. 

ELGIN  MARBLES,  tho  dt-i-nahon  to  a  collec- 

tion of  antient  sculpture,  chiefly  from  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  whence  it  was  obtained  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  (who 
had  been  the  £ag|ish  ambassador  to  Turkey)  between  the 
yeeia  1801  and  1812.  This  collection  was  purchased  in 
tnnauaiMeofenaiBtof  tbelepialature.datedJuly  IsL  1816, 
ibr  the  snm  of  S5,OO0X«  and  u  now  dapoeited  in  Uie  Biitidi 
Museum,  in  a  room  built  aipecially  for  its  reception. 

The  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Minerva,  at  Athens,  whence 
the  more  important  of  tlic-^e  sculptures  were  obtained,  was 
built  during  the  adniinistracion  of  Pericles,  about  tho  vear 
B.C.  448.  It  was  constructed  entirely  of  white  marble  from 
Mount  Pentelicus ;  Callicratca  and  Ictinus  wne  its  archi- 
tects ;  and  its  sculptiuvs  were  produced  partly  by  th*  hand 
and  partly  under  the  direction  of  Phidtaa. 

The  sculptures  of  the  Partlianon  in  the  Blgin  collection 
aie  of  three  deaeriiitioM:  Malinea;  portion  of  the  Frieze 
aftheedle;  and  Btatuea and uwir parte fkem  the  tympana 
or  pediments. 

The  Metopei  are  fifteen  in  number,  ftom  the  firieze  of  the 
peristyle  on  tho  southern  side  of  the  building,  and  bear 
reference  lo  the  cxinteat  between  the  C<:iitaurB  and  the 
Lapiiho;.  Tlie  Centaurs  wuro  invited  [■)  iho  nuptials  of 
Piritboua^  king  of  tlie  Lapithn.   During  the  marriage-feast 


one  of  tlMa,  naaiad  Rwytion  or  Eurytui,  elated  by  win^ 
olfbred  ^eoee  to  the  person  of  Hippodamia,  the  bride. 
This  oxltrageotis  act  was  immediately  resented  by  Hieseus, 
the  friend  of  Pirithous.  who,  hurlinii  a  larg^e  vessel  of  wino 

at  the  head  of  the  offender,  brougnt  h:m  lifeless  to  tlio 
ground.  A  general  enpngement  then  ensued  between  the 
two  parties;  and  the  CVntaurs  not  only  sought  to  revenge 
the  death  of  their  companion  Eurytus,  but  likcwiae  at- 
tempted to  carry  off  all  the  females  who  were  guests  at  the 
nuptials.  In  this  conflict^  eustained  on  both  aidea  wfdt 
great  Ihry,  the  Centaure  were  Unally  vanquished.  8neli  ia 
the  gcnsnd  outline  of  the  mythio  history  represented  in  the 
Metopes.  There  is  a  sixteenth  Metope,  placed  as  No.  9 ; 
but  it  is  a  cast  from  nne  ni>w  in  the  Louvre  i.tilh-ryal  Paris, 
the  original  of  whi<  b,  forinerly  beloiigii;[f  lo  iIh-  same  series, 
was  piuxhased  for  lliat  colkcthin  m  IMS,  at  the  sale  of  the 
Count  de  Choiseul  Gouffier.  who  before  the  French  Revo- 
liui m  had  betrn  his  kind's  aiuba.s»ador  in  Turkey.  The 
must  interesting  of  the  £lgin  Metopes  are  Noe.  11,  IS; 
and  13.  TbeUineiaatnwntiooed  are  the  inaat  in  pobit 
of  execution. 

In  an  uninterrupted  aariaa  of  very  low  reUef.  plaeedioiind 
the  cella,  imaediataly  below  the  ceiling  of  the  porticoes  of 
the  Parthenon,  was  the  fHege,  representing  the  solemn 

rHitnqnennial  pr(H  e^".;. m,  called  the  Panathentea.  Tlie  pro- 
cession was  reprusciiied  as  advaneingin  two  parallel  columns 
ft-om  west  to  east,  utie  alont^  ihe  northern,  the  other  aloHf^  tho 
southern  side  of  tho  temple,  and  facing  inwards*  iifier  turn- 
ing the  two  angles  of  the  eastern  front,  and  meetmj;  towarda 
its  centre.  Such  was  the  frieze  in  its  original  position. 
Of  its  remains  the  Elgin  collection  possesses  an  extent,  in 
slabs  and  ftagmenta  of  marble,  beginning  at  No.  17,  of 
rather  more  than  14*  11,  widi  a  eontiBUation  ef  plaetar 
casta  of  BMN  than  78  ft.  The  greater  part  of  the  last  are 
from  portions  of  the  sculpture  which  were  not  brought 
away,  including  a  single  slab,  No.  23,  which  likcwife  be- 
longed to  tlie  Count  de  Choiseul,  now  in  the  gallerv  of  the 
Louvre;  all  forming  a  total  of  representation  from  the  frieze 
of  very  near  326  ft.  The  has  reliefe  which  at  present  com- 
pose the  frieze  in  the  Elgin  Room,  as  fkr  as  they  extend^ 
arc  placed  iu  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  originally 
seen  upon  the  Parthenon.  Tlioee  on  the  principal  front  of 
the  temples  nameiy.  the  aast^  are  plaoed  tel^  then  ii^v 
those  of^  the  north,  and  lastly  dioae  of  the  west  and  soutli. 
They  are  arranged,  in  short,  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  spectator  Mewed  them  as  be  approached  the  temple  by 
the  east  and  walked  round  it  by  the  north,  west,  and  south. 
But  the  ^spectator  in  the  Elgin  Room  has  to  keep  in  mind 
that  what  formerly  sumnmded  aa  exterioc Wall  now  tinea 

the  interior  of  a  room. 

The  slabs  1 7  to  23,  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  into  tha 
room,  form  the  eastern  frieze,  the  portion  which  occupied 
the  east  cud  of  the  temple.  The  figures  on  slab  17,  the  Vir* 
|bis  of  Attica,  tiead  the  prooeaion  from  the  southern  frieze. 
The  dab  18,  the  longestm  the  eolketiaiiu  stood  inmediately 
aboTO  the  eastern  entranoe  or  door,  and  waa  the  centre  of 
the  composition.  In  this  slab,  upon  the  left;  a  Priestess  is 
represented,  suj;p^)-ed  to  tie  tin- wife  uf  tho  principal  archon, 
or  chief  magistrate  of  .Xiln  iis,  in  ibe  act  of  receivini?  from 
two  canephori,  or  bearers  of  the  mystic  baskets,  the  articles 
8er\-ing  for  the  riles  of  sacrifice.  To  her  left  stands  ilie 
Archon,  in  a  drapery  which  reaches  from  the  head  to  the 
feet,  receiving  from  the  hands  of  a  youth  a  piece  of  cloth 
folded  in  a  square  form  in  numerous  thicknesses,  conjec- 
tured to  bo  tlw  peplns,  or  embn>idered  veil,  the  sail  of  tha 
Panatbanaie  ship,  and  the  principal  omanant  of  the  pro- 
casaion.  On  each  side  of  the  groupe  whicn  represent  the 
priestess  and  archon  are  Tarious  seated  figures,  amone 
which  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Trii^tLileinus,  ^sculnpius,  ana 
Hyzeia  are  the  most  consini.  u<ius.  Another  train  of  females 
head  the  procession  as  it  comes  from  the  northern  frieze; 
and  here  the  sculptures  which  adorned  the  eastern  front  of 
the  Parthenon  terminate.  This  ]>art  of  the  frieze  is  greatly 
mutilated ;  but  the  explanation  of  it  is  aided  by  some  drai^ 
ings  of  the  Parthenon  made  in  1674  by  Jacques  Carrey  Ibf 
die  Marquis  de  Nointel,  at  a  tuna  when  the  sculptures  were 
a  littla  BBore  perfiMt  Tliesa  drawings  are  in  the  Roya| 
Library  at  Pwa^  and  copse  of  tbem  are  in  the  Btiuab 
Museum. 

From  the  Nointel  drnwintjs  it  apprars  (bat  the  virgins 
who  led  the  priiie«sion  from  tin-  nurthern  fKeze,  like  those 
on  the  southern  si.le.  were  tl illi'Wi-;!  by  oxen  led  as  victims; 
the  foreigner*  settled  in  Athens  wciu  likewise  represented. 
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with  Uie  pl»yera  on  tUa  flute  and  Wre ;  tad  a  troop  of  ciii- 
con>  dosed  the  Irain  of  persons  on  foot.  But  all  tlx  <  h  ive 
di*appcarc'l.  Nineteen  metopes  and  u  large  portion  oi'  the 
norilu  rn  fnezo  fi-U  when  the  Acropolis  was  besieged  bv  the 
Venetians  in  16b?.  and  these  subjects  were  amongst  them, 
llie  slabs  with  which  the  remains  of  thii  fHcic  now  open, 
No.  26  to  31,  oonaist  of  chahott  and  charioteers  in  action, 
Ibllovel  1^  »  train  of  hofMBOn,  Athenian  citizens  of  the 
•oeond  doM,  who  served  in  tho  eovalry.  Thii,  Um  nawt 
beotttiAil  portion  of  the  whole  flime,  extoodt  fhmi  No. 
32  to  4i ;  in  the  forms  and  actionn  uf  tiie  liorM-^,  in  t!ie 
attitudes  and  costumes  of  the  ridt-r.s  and  in  the  distnbiitiuii 
of  tho  flgurcri,  the  sciilpU)rs  5«-oni  to  l»vo  reacl  c  i  ihc 
highest  excoUcnce  of  tb«.*ir  art  iii  the  department  of  low 
relief.  The  bridles  of  the  horses,  in  many  of  the  »labs  liere 
referred  to,  were  originally  of  jrildt-d  bronze,  as  appears  by 
the  holes  leA  in  the  marble.  Siiiull  |iicces  of  the  bronxe 
itaelf  wore  found  bj  lord  Elgio't  fomiKtori  wIwd  takioe 
nuMiU*  Ibr  him  tnm  thU  put  of  the  fKoie  m  its  original 
position. 

A  single  lildh  of  tho  western  frieze  (but  of  exquisite 
beauty,  No.  47),  is  all  which  theMnstum  ixj.ssc^Hj.es  in  mar- 
ble. Plaster  casts  of  fourtmii  ^la\)?>,  whkh  fgnu  the  ru- 
roaindor  of  the  \Nestcrn  frieze,  and  which  are  still  attached 
to  the  Temple,  fallow  it,  numbered  48  to  Gl.  The  western 
frieze  extenoed  over  the  front,  and  over  tho  ant«  of  the 
opisthodomos,  or  bock  chamber.  The  direction  of  the 
figtUM  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  north  side,  namely,  ttom 
r^ttokft.  There  is  0  tMenUari^,  tots  in  the  fridge  of  tho 
tmt  end,  which  distinguishes  It  mm  tlutt  on  the  wttih  and 
south  sides  uf  the  temple.  Tlie  sulsjects  represented  on  the 
slabs  of  tboM*  two  sides  run  one  intu  another:  that  is,  «hat 
waa  left  iniiferft  :  in  one  slab  is  completed  in  the  next; 
whcrviu  111  Uic  \vest  end  the  subjects  are  nearly  complete 
on  each  pic«-c  of  marble.  The  weiitern  frieze  is  likewise 
distinguished  from  lliose  of  tite  two  sides  uf  the  temple  by 
ibit  eompaiaitively  few  figures  intriMhu  ed  into  it. 
.  We  now  come  to  that  portion  of  the  ffieae  which  enriched 
the  southern  side  of  tne  Temple.  The  direction  of  the 
f.gurejs  which  form  it  is  from  left  to  rit^ht,  and  the  numbers 
being  in  continuity  fruin  the  western  frieze,  begin  with  the 
end  of  the  ]iiore.s>iuu,  and  extend  from  G'l  to  90,  round  to 
tlio  duor  of  ( iitrnn<-c  iiUd  tho  'R]gin  mom.  In  this,  as  in 
the  western  tViize,  the  spectator  la  supnose<l  to  have  his 
fiMO  turned  ri>$|<cctively  to  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
tOBple.  A  considerable  number  of  tho  slabs.  No.  6S  to  77, 
repnaent  horsemen ;  78  to  82  consist  of  chariots ;  a  col- 
lection of  citizens  and  old  men,  conesponding  with  those 
of  the  northern  firiei^  hut  moM«mnMiipa%  preceded  these; 
•n,  however,  bat  a  sii^^e  fh^{ment  of  Ibar  women  (No.  83) 
have  diuppearcd.  In  the  slabs  and  frai^nients  nuinbi  rrd 
84  to  90  we  sec  the  sacrificial  oxen,  and  upon  the  turn 
of  the  slab  'JO  is  a  figure,  believed  to  be  that  of  a  mogi- 
•  strate  louknig  round  upon  the  pruccision  which  follows  him. 
He  IS  inter))uscd  hetwccn  the  end  of  the  procession  on  the 
iiortUcrn.aiid  the  beginning  of  that  upon  the  eastern  frieze. 

Of  the  Status  ana  fragments  from  the  tympana,  or  pe<Ii- 
nieuta,  of  the  Parthenon,  thoee  towaid  Ihe'aoutheni  end  of 
the  Elgin  Room,  No.  91  to  98,  eve  from  the  eaatem  tiedi- 
ment,  tlic  allegory  of  which  represented  the  Birth  of 
l^liuerva ;  iheM  consist  of  the  neck,  the  shoulders,  and  llie 
;i,ui-.  of  l!ie  fii,'iire  of  Hy);i'iion  lisiii;^  from  the  wj,  tlie 
Ilui'M^s  of  Hyperiuti,  tho  roeuuibcul  bialiic  called  Theseuis, 
the  guddesses,  suppotted  to  be  Ceres  and  Piwserjune,  Iris 
with  hci-  veil  infliitcd.  Victory  winged,  the  Falei,  and  the 
head  of  one  of  the  Horses  of  Night.  Those  toward  tlie 
northern  end,  No.  <J'J  to  106,  are  from  the  weiitcm  pedi- 
ment, the  allegory  of  which  represc«te<l  tlic  Contest  of 
Minenn  amlNmituoe  for  the  guaidianship  of  Attioa.  With 
the  excrirtion  of  the  Urst  figure,  the  lUssns,  or  River  God. 
they  are  fragments,  and  were  broken  in  an  efTorl  to  remove 
them  from  the  pediment  oflcr  the  siuKO  of  16«t7,  The 
greuler  part  vim:  n  i  n  r  il  by  lord  VA-^m  by  e\<  iivating 
below  a  house  «lin  li  had  U:en  built  out  of  the  lutns  beneatli 
llic  pediMieiil,  and  wliieli  he  iiad  pun  ha-cd.  They  con>i!.t 
of  the  torso  of  (JecTups,  a  fmginent  ot  the  face  and  the 
chest  ct  Miner^-a,  the  upper  part  of  the  torso  of  Nvptune,  a 
ftejpnent  of  the  Erietiwaian  Serpent,  the  torso  of  Apteral 
Victory,  and  tho  lower  perl*  or  rather  bp.  of  the  figure  of 
Letona.  M.  Quebemire  de  Quincy,  in  his  'Monumens 
et  Ouvrages  d*Art  Antique,'  fol..  Par.,  1820,  has  given 
two  plates  of  tho  pediments  of  the  Pai  ttiMlon  IQ  vbiwi  dl 
the  figures  are  conjecturaliy  restored. 


Between,  and  separating  tho  sculptures  of  the  two  pedi- 
ments (No.  119),  stands  an  imperfect  statue  of  a  yyulb  of 
the  size  of  life,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  Kupposed  to 
havf  ioriiicd  Murt  of  a  group  of  Dmdalus  and  Icarus:  all 
that  IS  certainly  known  of  it,  in,  that  it  came  in  fragments, 
and  from  the  Acropolis. 

Casts  ftum  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  others  frtno  the 
bas-rcliefb  of  the  chocagic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  are  let 
into  the  aaatacn  will  or  tim  Ufin  Room,  the  tax  nhoio; 
tha  latter,  at  the  norfhem  eno,  bdow  tlw  ANMlheiirip 
frieze 

Of  tiio  nnnamder  of  the  Elgin  collection,  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient  to  name  a  few  marbles  of  highest  character,  ^u<  \  a. 
the  colossal  statue  of  Bacchus.  (Wm  the  eb«wagic  monuunjut 
of  Thnisyllus,  No.  Ill,  and  the  Caryatide,  from  the  Temple 
of  Pandronus,  No.  129.  Of  arrhitectural  fragments,  the 
pieces  of  frieze,  from  the  treasury  of  Atreus,  at  Myeenv, 
Nos.  177, 180,  are  the  moat  antient;  the  capital  and  portion 
of  n  shaft.  No.  1 12,  give  a  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
columns  of  the  Partlwnon :  and  the  capital  and  alMlfk  AoB 
the  temple  of  Ereetheus,  No.  126,  present  the  most  beeutiM 
example  of  the  Ionic  order  now  known.  The  friczi  f 
the  temple  of  Erpcthcus  is  alwj  one  of  the  tnost  valiwijle 
parts  of  the  eoUection  .Vm  irif;  Un'  msMripiions,  the  Si^can, 
written  in  the  must  anlient  Greek  characters,  and  tn 
the  Boustrophedon  manner,  No.  107,  claims  the  first 
place,  followed  by  numerous  others  relating  to  the  temples 
and  buildings  of  Athena,  some  contaitainc  decrees  or 
troatieB,  and  a  finr  inventoiriaa  of  tlie  traa«man  of  the 
Parthenon:  sepulchral  inseriptiona,  uriu,  and  alehe  alwttBd 
in  the  collection  ;  and  among  th>'vc  the  epitaph  on  the 
warriors  who  fell  at  Potidaw.  (Tliucyd  i.  6J.)  Votive 
bas-reliefs  and  offerings  are  also  ]>i  i  \  i  f!  m  it  iu  largr 
number.  Tlie  last  article  we  shall  name  is  a  vesM-l  of 
beautiful  form,  an  urn  of  bronze ;  it  was  found  in  a  tumulus 
situated  on  the  road  which  leads  from  the  Pirsus  to  tlie 
Salaminian  ferrjr  iuid  Eleusia,  encloaed  within  the  marble 
vase  iu  which  it  now  stands  and  in  it  wae  a  deposit  of  btont 
bones,  a  lacrhymatory  of  aUbaster,  and  n  nrig  of  mjrrtlein 
goRi.  It  is  supposed,  from  the  last  artide^  lo  hntw  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  some  amatory  poet. 

The  possession  of  the  Elgin  collection  has  established  a 
national  school  of  Rculpturo  in  our  country,  founded  on  the 
noblest  models  which  human  art  has  ever  pnxluced.  A 
tribute  of  thanks  is  due  to  the  nobleman  to  wltuse  excrtioos 
the  nation  is  indebted  for  it.  If  Lord  Blgiu  had  not  removed 
them,  the  greater  part  would  long  ainoe  have  been  totally 
destroyed.  In  the  last  siege  of  Athene  thit  FttdMnon  flrf> 
fered  additional  damage. 

ELIMINATION  (Algebra),  the  process  of  Kducimr  a 
numWr  of  cquationti,  containing'  certain  letters^  lo  a  smaller 
luinilx-r,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  letters  shall  not  be 
fosiiiil  'llii.' SI r:i pl'.-^t  i;;r-.r  cr"  i-l  uii ui:i t lor.,  and  tilorefore  the 
best  adapted  for  the  explanation  of  the  t«sna,  is  the  follow- 
ing:  if  A  be  equal  to  B  and  B  be  equal  to  C,  then  A  is 
equal  to  C.  In  the  result,  B  is  eliminated.  Any  operation 
of  algebra  may  produce  elimination.  We  iii\e  four  instanees 
in  whieh  aneh  a  raanlt  is  obtained  bjr  addilioa,  aahtiaetiot, 
multipUeatien,  and  division. 

J.  x-l-y=12,  x-y=8;  add,  2x='J():    is  eliminntcd. 

2.  a^-^-xa^,  jf+z  "tj  subtract,  j;-y=a-4;  «  n  di- 
mhMtod. 

It  2 

3.  xjf=a,  ^=b;  multiply,  -x<sa&;  ir is  cfUmmntcd. 

4.  j^y^ak  yvvi:  divide,  ^"yW'n  ohmioalad. 

The  process  of  elimmntion,  in  tho  enae  of  more  conipU> 
cated  equattous,  becomes  dinlcnit  and  frequently  imprac- 
ticable. So  muc'i  1- this  Subject  coimecIe«l  (Iu-  f!;corr 
of  cijualions,  thnt  a  in  itiseon  the  first  would  bt:  tlie  larv^^t 
poriiDii  uf  out  Mil  til'-'  -i-i'ii:nl,  i  J.r  writings  on  fills  subject 
arc  scatttH^,  but  most  \tork%  on  ul^'rhra  contain  all  that 
is  absolutely  ne»  essarv. 

ELIOT,  JOHN,  often  called  the  apontle  of  tlie  Indians, 
was  a  native  of  England,  txira  in  1604.  He  was  eilucatei 
at  the  university  of  CambridKe,  and  diatioguished  liiiBs«if 
by  proficiency  in  theology  and  in  anlient  languages.  Hias^ 
ing  seceded  from  the  eetablithed  church  and  embraced  the 
ministry,  he  emigrated,  like  many  other  snfferera  for  con- 
science,  to  New  England,  and  arrived  !it  Hc«ton  in  1631- 
In  the  following  year  he  married,  and  fiosUy  ritshlialssd 
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his  al>i,4le  at  Roxbiir)-,  only  a  roi1«  dislant,  u  muiutar  of  a 
nmotl  ciingiegati«in,  composed  rhiettf  of  fMend*  to  witoso 

ri'lii^i.dis  ),i'r\ife  ho  Iiii'l  i>r«'\ inn^ly  ongagod  liini'clf,  in 
n,ic  llu'v  should  (ViUow  !mn  U'Toss  tho  Ailauiii'.  In 
cliargiii'^  ilii?  dutici  of  hi.^  fuii<  n.,n  he  wys  /ciilMiis  and  cdi- 
ticnt:  and  he  was  also  earnest  in  s|>rfaduig  the  hlessinfj-;  of 
•d'jcatiun,  by  nrutnoting  the  e->tabli>hnKMit  of  scliools. 

Having  qualified  himself,  by  learning  thoir  IsJiguogc,  to 
hccome  b  preaclicr  to  the  Indian-t,  he  cuituuenoed  bis  ntis 
tkmtry  labours,  October  28,  1646.  before  a  Imrge  uaembly 
coDectftd  by  his  invitation  a  few  miles  from  Roxbury.  Many, 
it  is  said,  on  this  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  seemed 
deeply  touched  ;  and  it  is  evidetit,  by  (he  questions  uskcd 
of  the  prcar  her,  tl-.ut  the  undrrstanding*.  as  well  as  the 
ft'i'hn'^s  of  his  audu-ncf.  wore  iMUicd.  From  the  chiefs  and 
prio-ts  or  cunjurors,  buth  of  whom  fi-lt  interested  in  main- 
taiuiiig  antient  manners  and  8upcn>(ilions,  he  usually  met 
with  opposition.  Still  no  small  number  were  converted; 
and  IheM.  abandonit^  their  savage  life,  united  in  com- 
munities, to  wbioh  lands  traro  (granted  by  tho  provioeial 
government.  In  IG74  there  were  seven  Indian  praving- 
toniu,  containing  near  500  prst^ns,  thuo  settled  in  Massa* 
chuaetts,  under  tlio  <are  of  Elint,  be-idos  a  still  pcrcater 
number  of  cotnen-,  to  wh>ni  land  had  not  been  thus 
assign 

In  Uavcllini;  atnwng  the  woods  Eliot  und.rwont  great 
physical  labour  and  hard-liip,  and  his  uilu'.uI  labour  wa.>. 
unremitting.  lie  translated  the  Old  and  Is'cw  Testament 
and  several  religious  treatises  into  the  Indian  tongue 
which  were  printed  for  distribution  chtelly  at  the  expense 
of  tiio  Soeieky  tar  Pro]  agating  the  Gospel :  he  com|H)sud 
an  Indian  ^IMnmar,  and  several  treatises  on  subjects  not 
directly  religious,  for  the  use  of  his  oawrts  and  pupils, 
and  also  w  rote  a  number  of  Hn2li>h  works.  Nevertheless 
he  lived  to  the  age  of  SG,  and  resigned  his  paistoral  charpre 
at  Roxbury  only  two  voars  bi  l'ure  his  death,  which  took 

Caco  in  ICUO.  A  colleague  had  been  appointed  to  assist 
min  1650.  in  cunsequence  of  hisnecesbary  and  fimqiwnt 
absence.  His  private  cbaraeter  appears  to  iia\'e  bean  vary 
beantiftil ;  he  woa  not  only  disinterested  and  sealoua,  but 
benevolent,  self-denying,  and  humble.  Baxter  s;iy-i,  in  on« 
of  his  letters,  *  There  was  no  man  on  earth  whom  1  honoured 
aLiove  iiim.'  (CDtton  Mather,  Krrf.  Hist.  b.  iii,,  and  I.ifc  <>/ 
Jnhn  Elliot.  A  modern  Liff  <;/"  J'^hu  l-'Jlift,  Etluiburgh, 
J82S,  li!nu>.,  fontains  a  gojd  deal  of  iuforiuation  eonoem- 
ing  llio  carlv  attempts  to  convert  the  Indians.) 

ELIOTT,'  GEORG  E  AUGUSTUS,  was  bom  at  Stobbs 
in  Scotland,  in  17|8.    Ho  studied  the  mathematiea  and 
oUhht  soimccs  at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  wont  to  the 
Univenity  of  Leyden,  where  he  made  groat  profleioney  in 
classical  literature,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
and  fluency  with  which  be  spoke  the  Frenoli  and  flormnn  , 
languages.     His  knowledge  of  tuctu  -.  v.,\,  nc(|iiiri,l  in  tiie  i 
ro!(  hrated  school  at  La  Fere.    Ha\ing  altaiiiod  the  rank  of  ^ 
lieuteimnt-coloncl,  he  arcomi)anicil  George  11.  to  Germany  j 
in  1743  a»  his  Majestv's  aid-de-camp,  and  was  wounded  ui 
the  battle  of  Dottingcn.  In  the  Seven  Years'  War.  he  fftught 
in  1757  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  Prmcc  Ferdi- 
mad  of  Bmnaviok,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the 
head  of  hia  Mieteated  wglinemof  Hght'hene^  imised  and 
formed  by  him^lf,  and  called  by  his  name.  Re  was  second 
in  couimand  in  the  expedition  against  the  Havannah,  the 
capture  of  which  important  place  was  liighl\  honourable  to 
the  courage  and  perseverance  of  tho  Bria^ii  troop-.  After 
the  peare  lie  obtained  the  rank  of  lioutenant-genoral.  and 
was  appointo*!  in  1775  to  the  government  of  Gibraltar. 
Ui8  memorable  defence  of  that  important  fortress  against 
the  combined  efforts  of  France  and  Spain  was  the  last  ex- 
ploit of  his  life,  the  splendour  of  which  so  ihr  eclipsed  all 
tiiat  had  procedod  it,  that  he  is  most  femiliarly  known  as 
'the  ^julUuit  defender  of  Gibraltar.'    After  the  neace  he 
was  created  ;v  i>c<  r  by  the  title  of  Lord  Hcathfieid.  His 
lordi^tip  Jicil  at  his  tavourite  coiuitry  scat  Kalkofon,  near 
AiX'4n'^Cbnpel1e.  whiihor  he  hail  gooe  for  the  beneflt  of  the 
waters,  July  6.  i'»  Ihc  seventy-third  year  of  his  ago. 

rGtBRALTAR-l  .      ,  .    ,  .  , 

£I,IQ0ATION,  an  operation  by  means  of  which  a  more 
fbaible  suliatence  is  separated  from  another  which  is  less 
fusibio.    It  was  formerly  employed  in  the  purification  of 

Sliver,  but  is  now  Uttle  Used. 

ELIS  or  lCI-.l''-^t  a  district  of  Vlie  Peloponncse,  included 
between  Aehaiu,  Arcadia,  Messcnia,  and  the  sea.  Its 
coast  line  extended  from  the  promontory  Arasns  to  the 
P.  C  No*  ^'C' 


mouth  of  the  river  Neda.  Elis  wiw  originally  divided  into 
three  part*,  the  northern,  called  hollow  Elis'fro.Xj; ; 
the  southern,  Triphylia;  ami  th.it  i:i  the  m-  ldle.  Pisaiis! 
Til"  earliest  inhabitant.s  <d"  this  territory  were  the  Epoiins 
and  Pylians,  v, li.)  occupied  tiie  whole  western  coast  of 
the  PeIoiK)nnese  fr(mi  Araxns  toTaygclum,  the  lino  of  de- 
marcation between  these  two  tribes  bein;^  on  a  line  with 
Capelchthys.  (I^uake's  A/oreo,  ii,  p.  Tho  chief  towns 

of  the  Epcans  were,  in  tha  time  of  Ilotner,  Elis  and  Bii- 
prasiuni.  Kllivd,  B.  619,  '9.  630.)  The  Eleans  were  the 
first  people  in  the  Peloponnese  who  experienced  tho  effects 
of  the  Dorian  invasion,  as  tlieir  ten iiory ',^ ;is  landing- 
place  ol  the  invaders,  and  v\a.-.  u-si^ned  In  ihcni  to  their 
ally  the  /Etolian  Oxvlus,  who  claimed  to  be  de>coiided  from 
ifilolus,  the  son  ot'  Kndymiun,  a  myihical  l.in'.r  <  f  the 
Epcans.  Oxylus  and  his  new  subjects  conquered  Pi.-a  and 
Oiympia,  where  the  Olympian  games  vv.-rc  esiablished 
about  nu4  B.C.,  though  they  were  not  regularly  celebnted 
till  Ck>rtebus  gained  the  pnso  ii>  776  B.C.  Those  games 
exercised  a  most  important  influence  on  the  subsequent 
destinies  of  Elis.  The  reverence  with  which  tho  Greeks 
in  general  regarded  this  festival  was  extended  to  the  country 
in  which  it  took  place,  and  the  distni  ts  in  the  neigiiliour- 
hood  of  the  cities  of  Olyrapia  and  Elis  \^ere  alwavs  bet; 
from  the  rava:;es  of  war  so  long  a»  the  games  maintained 
their  respectability.  In  the  earlier  periods  the  people  of 
Pisa,  which  was  in  the  immediate  nui!;h!iourhuod  of 
Olyrapia.  sometimes  presided  over  the  celebration  of  the 
games ;  but  the  wars  between  Messenia  and  Sparta  enabled 
the  Eleans  to  form  a  very  intimate  emmexion  with  the 
Spartans,  which  ended  in  a  tacit  understanding  that  the 
intcr^'ening  sea-coast  fhoidd  be  divided  between  ihe  two 
powers;  the  resistance  of  the  Pisata>  only  brjiighi  upon 
them  till'  ilestruction  of  their  city  and  the  annexation  of  all 
Tripliylia  to  Elis.  This  happeneil  as  early  as  the  ^ist), 
Olympiail;  .ind  whin  A;,'is  invaded  Elis  and  occupied 
Oiympia  in  tiie  !  ';h  Olvmpiad  u.c),  the  jrowor  of  the 
Pisatte  was  -o  (.niueiy  uverlluown  that  the  Spartan  king 
would  not  take  the  administration  of  the  games  fhnn  the 
Blean%  on  the  ground  that  those  who  claimed  it  were  mere 
peasants  and  not  fit  for  so  great  a  charge.  (Xen.  Hellenica, 
lit.,  c.  2.)  The  harmony  between  Elis  and  Sparta  was  in- 
terrupto<l  during 'he  Pe'opjnne  jan  war  by  tl,e  countcnauf  • 
whieh  (he  Sp.-irtan*  adbrded  to  the  Lcpnat.c,  a:id  the  Eleans 
endeavoured  to  avenge  this  interfcreiK'o  In  o\eli;ili;ig  th.c 
Spartans  from  the  Olympic  games.  After  .Mime  years  of 
misundorstondinfr.  they  were  coinpelled  to  return'  to  tho' 
Spartan  alliance  by  the  invasion  of  Agis,  mentioned  abow. 
In  365  u.c.  they  were  engaged  in  a  War  with  the  Arcadians, 
which  deprived  them  of  almost  all  their  sonthem  territories. 
The  Bleons  were  firm  supporters  of  the  iUtolians  during 
the  social  war,  and  never  joined  the  Achrran  leaj^uo. 
I  'l"he  city  of  Elis  was  originally  called  Ejihyra,  anil,  nf- 
\  cording  to  Colonel  L<'ako,  changed  its  r.auie  in  tho  titne 
I  Oxvlus.  (Travrh  in  thr  M<  rf'ii,  i.,  p.  n.)  The  'iu-of  the 
anticnt  capital  is  now  calle<l  PaU-Dpoli.  'The  ruins  consi-.t 
of  several  roa.sscs  of  Roman  tile  and  mortar,  with  many 
wrought  blocks  of  kloiie  and  fragments  of  oculplure  scat- 
tered over  a  space  of  two  or  three  miles  in  circumforence.* 
(Leake,  i.,  p.  8.)  The  soQ  was  sandy,  argtllaeeona,  or  a  rich 
moidd,  and  stone  was  found  only  in  the  mountains.  (Leake,  ii  ., 
p.  1 79.)  The  torritorj'  was  xerj"  fertile  and  popnlou".  and  ii 
said  to  have  been  the  only  one  in  Grcef-e  v  im  h  [  ■  !  iced 
flax.  Its  ]irincipal  rivers  are  the  Alpheius  (llofea)  aii  i  ihe 
Pencius  (Ga.-.tuni).  Its  chief  niounlain,  Pholoe,  vvn^  t  i-lo- 
brated  in  untient  poetry  and  roythology.  This  name  ap- 
pears to  have  been  given  to  all  the  high  lands  of  Elis  nortn 
of  the  river  Alpheius.  The  principal  sea-port  of  Elis  was 
Cyllenc,  which  (joloncl  Leake  supposes  to  be  the  modern 
Cliiarenza.  ( Traveh  in  the  MareOf  ii.,  p.  174.) 
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ELIXJR  OF  VITIllOL.  [Sii.pm  hu:  Ai  id] 
ELIZABETH,  queen  of  Enghuul.  ihe  dauglilev  of 
Henry  VUl.  bv  bus  Kcond  wife,  Anne  Bulcyn«  was  born  at 
Oro<?n» ich,  7Xh  September,  1 533.  She  wu  nol  three  years 
old  ther.  fun-  v  iu  ii  her  mother  was  brought  to  the  block, 
m  M.IV.  l  iJo.  \  er)  soon  after  her  birth  it  wa»  iednred. 
by  the  Art  ij  Henry  VHI.,  v.  i'J,  llial  if  Queen  Aimo 
should  decease  without  issue  male,  lo  be  Legottijii  wi  the 
body  of  the  king,  then  the  erown,  on  the  death  of  the  king, 
^ould  go  '  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  now  prijicess,  and  lo  the 
heir*  of  her  br^ly  lawfully  begotten.*  By  thii  act  therefore  \ 
Henry**  tamia  Usue  by  hi*  pewDt  ()ueen  was  placed  iu 
ttie  mist  of  coeoeiaion  before  tne  male  issue  be  micht  have 
b>  any  future  wife.    By  Ihe  28  Henry  VUL,  e.  7.  EoVover, 

fiassed  after  his  maniagc  with  Jaiio  Seymour,  his  two 
ormer  inarnnf; '.vcpi'  dci-laied  to  be  iiul.i«riil  ami  mikI,  j 
and  botli  Ehzal)Lili  and  her  elder  sister  Mary  '.vcrc  Iws-  ' 
tardized.  But  linally.  by  lln'  I  >  IK  iiry  VHI.,  c.  1,  passed 
soon  after  his  marnage  with  hi*  last  wife,  Cittharinu  Parr, 
it  was  declared  that  if  Prinoe  Edward  should  die  without 
hein»  then  die  eiuwn  should  remain  first  to  the  I^dy  Mary, 
md,  fUling  b«r,  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth.  This  was  the  last 
lenl  tettlcmcnt  of  the  crown,  by  which  her  noulioa  wai 
a(^ted,  made  previous  to  BHzabeth't  aeeeaaon;  unlcM 
indeed  she  luiylit  he  con*idere<l  to  be  excluded  by  impli- 
e.itioii  hy  tliL  Art  1  Maiy.  st.  p.  I,  which  legitimatized 
lu-r  sistrr  Mary,  iln  laroil  the  \aliiliiy  of  Henry's  first  mar- 
riti  i;>,'.  ami  pronouurcd  diM>rce  from  Catherine  of  A  rap^on 
to  be  \ini\. 

In  1533  a  negotiation  was  entered  into  for  tlio  marriage 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  tiie  third  son  of 
FranciaLof  Fmneoi  but  it  waa  broken  off  h«  fure  any 
agreement  waa  eome  to.  In  I54G  also  Henry  j  i  <p  >:<<h1  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  with  the  view  of  breaking  off  a 
match  tiien  eontomplatcd  liLUvfun  the  emperor's  son,  the 
pritiix- of  Spam,  afarwards  I'liilip  11.,  with  a  daUf^liU  r  i  f 
the  French  king,  thai  Pluhp  should  marry  the  PriiKci>& 
Elizabeth;  but  neither  alliance  took  place.  Elizabeth's 
next  suitor,  though  he  does  not  M'em  to  hare  formally  de- 
clared bis  pretensions,  was  the  protector  Somerset's  un- 
fortttuata  bntlMr.  the  Lord  Seymour  of  Dudley.  He  is  said 
to  have  mtde  aome  advaneet  to  her  even  belbrebiaiaar^ 

ririj^o  witli  (Jucrn  Catharine  Parr,  although  Elizabeth  waa 
then  oul>  lu  her  fLauti  i  uih  year.  Catharine,  who  died  a 
few  months  after  her  marriage  (poisoned,  as  numy  suyp  -s^  d, 
by  her  husband),  appear.-,  to  have  been  ma^lc  buutcvvhat  uu- 
comfortablo  whde  slic  livi  d  by  the  freedoms  the  princess 
continued  to  allow  Sudlcy  to  take  with  licr.  which  wont 
beyond  ordinary  flirtation;  the  scandal  <.f  iho  d  ly  indeed 
WU,  that  '  the  Lady  Elizabeth  did  bear  some  affuctioo  to 
the  adnilVl.'  After  his  wile's  death  ho  was  aecttwd  of 
having  renewed  his  desieaaupon  her  hand ;  and  it  waa  part 
of  the  charge  on  which  He  was  attainted  that  he  had  plotted 
to  seiio  tlic  king's  jHTson  and  lo  fi>r<<!  the  jirincess  to 
marry  him;  but  his  (jxcculion  in  tlic conr^.c  uf  a  fuw  months 
slopped  this  and  all  his  oilier  ambitious  sclieuies. 

In  1560,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  il  was  pro|>o«ed  Uiat 
Elizabeth  should  be  married  lu  the  eldest  son  of  Christian 
III.  of  Detunark ;  but  the  negotiation  seems  to  have  been 
stopped  by  her  refusal  to  consent  to  the  match.  She  was  a 
favourite  with  her  brother,  who  need  ta  oall  her  hii  *  sweet 
tiaterTemperance ;'  but  be  waa  nevertheleaa  prevailed  upon 

by  the  artful  and  inlcrf.»tid  loiiresoiilatioi.s  i^f  Dudley  lo 
pn<s:s  over  hor,  as  well  as  Mary,  in  the  setileracnt  of  the 
crown  which  he  made  by  vill  a  ihnt  time  before  Ina  dMifa. 
[Edward  VJ.] 

Camden  gives  the  following  account  of  the  situation  and 
employmenta  of  BlizaWth  at  this  period  of  her  life,  in  the 
introdiietion  to  bk  history  of  her  reign.  She  was  both,  he 
nys,  *  in  gnat  gxaee  and  ibvour  viib  KiitR  Edward,  her 
brother,  aa  likewiae  in  ^gular  eateem  with  the  nobility 
and  people  ;  for  she  was  of  admirable  bcatii} ,  and  v.cll 
deserving  a  crown,  of  a  mwlest  gravity,  excclkui  wii.  royal 
soul,  Imppy  memory,  and  in<lcfat igably  t.j  ilu-  study 

of  learning  ;  uisorauch,  as  Lcfi)rc  siio  was  seventeen  years 
of  au;*'  shi.'  understood  wtdl  ttii>  Latin,  French,  and  IfaUan 
tongues,  and  liad  an  indilTerent  knowledge  of  the  Greek. 
Neither  did  she  neglect  iua»u',  so  far  as  it  became  a  princess, 
beioff  able  to  sing  aweetly.  and  pbty  handtomely  on  the  lute. 
With  Roger  Aienain,  who  wai  tier  ttiten  ihe  read  over  Me- 
lutchtbo^s  Common-Places,  all  TuUy,  a  fiprcat  part  of  the 
hiateiiea  of  Titus  Livius,  certain  select  orations  of  laocratcs 
(wbenef  two  aha  turned  into  LatinX  Bopboclea'aTiagedioib 


and  the  New  Testament  iuGrec  iv.  l»y  v.hivU  means  shobotii 
framed  licr  tonj^ue  to  a  pure  and  elegant  way  of  speakiogt 
kc."    (Lni^IiJi  Tnindati'iti  iu  Keuiii'C»  (''.tlrcti'm.) 

It  appears  from  what  Asiham  biiusielf  tells  us  in  hsa 
'  Schoohaaater'  that  Elizabeth  continued  her  Greek  atudie» 
after  she  ascended  the  throne:  'after  dinner' (at  Windsor 
Ca.tl.',  10th  D.  cfuiber,  1563).  he  says,  *  I  went  op  to  read 
wtih  ihu  C^uceu's  Majesty:  wo  read  there  togetlier  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  as  1  wi  11  rciaenibcr.  thai  iioWc  oration  of 
IXimosthciics  against  .'K-i  liim-s  ft  r  his  false  dealiiii^  lu  his 
einbassai^v  to  King  I'iulip  i);M  :.i'ni,nuu.' 

On  the  death  of  Edward,  Camden  says  that  an  attempt 
was  made  by  Dudley  to  iiMuee  Elizabeth  to  ro.si<cii  her 
title  to  the  crown  fur  a  sum  of  money,  and  certain  lauiU  to 
be  aettled  on  her:  her  re^ly  was, '  that  her  elder  sister, 
the  Lady  Mary,  was  first  to  be  agreed  withal ;  for  as  long 
as  the  said  l>ady  Mary  lived  she,  for  her  part,  could  chal- 
len^^i.'  no  right  at  all.'  Burnett  says  th.Tt  1> "th  -w  m:  '. 
Mar\.  having  been  aUuixtl  by  messages  from  DudLy,  wlw 
II  1  di'ubt  wished  to  get  thein  into  his  hands,  were  on 
their  way  to  town,  when  the  niws  of  E<lward's  ap- 
proaching end  induced  tlum  to  turn  back.  When  Marj' 
came  to  London  after  being  jvoclaimed  queen,  the  Lady 
ENnbeib  went  to  meet  her  with  MO  boraei  according  to 
Camden,  oih'irs  say  with  2U00.  Vox,  the  martynloiist, 
reUtes  that '  Queen  Marj-,  when  sbe  was  first  que«n.  b«ore 
she  was  crowned,  \v;.,.l.,i  ^'  i  u  i  v.uiil.iT,  lir:t  vioi.ld  \v^•.r 
her  by  the  liand,  and  send  lor  licr  t  <liiin(  i  and  su]  r,  Aj 
Marv's  coronation,  in  October,  I  jj  a  tordiiij,'  t  .  H  din- 
shed,  as  the  queen  rode  tluough  Ute  ciiy  towards  West- 
minster, the  chariot  in  which  she  t-at  was  followed  by 
another '  having  a  covering  of  cloth  of  silver,  all  white,  and 
si.\  horses  trapped  with  uie  like,  wherein  sale  the  Lady 
Elizabc!h  and  the  I^uly  Anne  of  Clevo.*  Another  wseount 
suys  that  Elizabeth  carried  (he  crown  on  this  ocoaaion. 

I'i  jiii  ihi>  I  Kli/ahflh,  who  had  been  brought  »ij  iu 
lluir  rcitLiiLii,  lioi-.mir  the  hope  of  the  Protestant  jwiiv. 
Her  jn  lu  :i  In  ■.vt  \(.r  was  one  of  great  difficulty.  At  first 
she  refu.s4Ml  (o  attend  her  sister  to  mass,  endoavourin<;  lo 
soothe  Mary  by  appealing  to  her  conjfmsion  :  after  some 
time  however  she  yielded  an  outward  compliance.  The 
Act  pass«d  by  the  parliament,  which,  although  it  did  not 
mention  her  by  name,  baatardiied  her  by  implication,  by 
annulling  her  mthcr's  divorce  from  his  first  wtf^  could  not 
fail  I.J  give  her  deep  offence.  Availing  ht  rit  If  of  an  order 
oi  Mar\,  xssignini;  her  a  rank  beli  w  \sliai  her  birth  entitled 
her  In,  a<  au  e.xrusv  iur  wkliini;  In  retire  from  court,  she 
obtained  leave  to  go  to  her  house  at  Ashridge,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, in  the  Mginnitis;  of  iJccembcr.  About  the  sane 
time  Mary  is  supposed  lo  have  been  irritated  against 
her  alster  by  the  preference  shown  for  Elizabeth  by  her 
Itinaman  Edward  Cottttetuy,  whom,  after  lelaaiiw  ttvm 
the  Tower,  (he  queen  had  restored  to  hii  fhther'a  tiHe  of 
earl  of  Devcii.  iiu J  i.T  said  fn  Lave  had  sotue  thoughts  of 
raarrj'ing.  It  ai  inais  i<>  have  been  part  of  ihc  lUiign  o.' 
the  rash  and  iMilurtui  ale  attempt  of  Wyatt.  in  the  Wgiii- 
niug  of  the  following  year,  to  bring  about  o  marriage 
between  EUzabcth  and  Ckiurlcnay,  who  was  ono  of  those 
engaged  in  the  revolt.  This  affair  involved  Elizalicth  in 
the  greatest  danger.  On  the  8th  of  February,  the  day 
after  the  Buppceasion  of  the  insurrection,  certain  membeiit 
of  the  council  were  «ent  with  a  party  of  2  jO  (other  aeeoonta 

!  say  cm)  liui-se  to  A>'irid[;o,  with  orders  lo  Wnvj,  her  t  ■* 
L<aiiduii  '  ijuick  or  iKad.'  'I'liev  al-M^L■d  diinnj,'  the  lUi^li;. 
and  although  the\  f  luml  l.er  --u  k  in  bed,  they  uutncdiately 
forced  their  way  into  her  ehambur,  and  uilbruud  her  that 
she  must  '  prepare  against  tlic  moniing.  at  nine  of  the 
clo«'k,  to  go  with  them,  drtc!arinj»  that  they  had  brought 
with  them  the  i|ueen's  lilUr  l..r  Iu  r.'  She  was  so  ill  how- 
ever that  it  waa  not  till  the  IburUi  uight  that  siie  reached 
Higbgate.  Ilere,  says  Fox,  *  the  bcini;  very  sick,  tarried 
that  night  and  the  next  day ;  dnriii-  v  huh  time  of  her 
abode  tnere  c^ime  many  pm-suivaiU.i  ami  un  ^-c  ngers  fmrn 
the  couit.  liri  l.jr  jmrpo-^e  I  cannot  tell.'    \\'l!<-n  she 

entered  Loudoiv  gitai  inulUiudes  of  pcoidc  came  (locking 
about  her  litler,  which  she  oi  ilerc<l  to  be  opened  to  slwv 
herself.  The  city  waa  at  this  lime  covered  wi.h  gibbets; 
fifteen  had  been  erected  in  dilTerent  places.  «n  which  fij^> 
two  pemmt  were  haiwod ;  and  it  apDoars  to  have  been  the 
general  belief  that  Elizabeth  wotua  suffer,  aa  Lad)'  Jane 
:  Grey  had  done  a -few  days  before.  From  the  time  of  ber 
'  arrival  in  town  she  was  kept  in  close  confinement  la 
WhitebalL  It  appeara  that  her  caio  was  twice  Asbated  in 
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co«n.  K ; 

all  llie  exertions  .if  ih,-  !■  i.v.n  lawyers  wliich  went  laitl^iM- 
llian  to  laiike  it  lUubabie  that  Wyatt  and  Courtciiay  had 
solicited  her  to  ■five  her  assent  to  their  nrojects  of  revolt, 
her  imraediato  dejtrui  tion  «a-i  strongly  a<lvi>e(l  by  some  of 
the  moinberi.  Elinbeih  long  afterward*  used  to  declare 
tiiat  she  full;  «»ected  death,  und  that  she  knew  her  sister 
thinted  Ibr  her  nTond.  It  was  at  last  determined  however 
that  r.r  tlic  11 11-.  11 1  she  should  only  Ik^  committed  to  the 
TowiT,  a'lhDii^h  -he  »oflnis  herself  .still  to  have  been  left  in 
d  iutit  ;ii  t.j  hrv  Will-.  She  was  oonveyc<l  to  her  prison  by 
vvaitir  Mil  tiiu  tuuniiiig  ui'  thu  llth  of  March,  bein>r  Palm 
Sunday,  orders  being  i:>>>ued  that,  in  tlie  mean  time, '  every 
one  stould  keep  the  church  and  carry  their  palms.'  In 
ul  tempting  to  shoot  the  brid^;©  the  boat  was  nearly  swamped. 
She  at  Arst  refused  to  land  at  the  etain  leaiuog  to  the 
Traitor's  Gate;  but  one  of  the  lords  with  her  told  her  she 
sliould  have  no  choice ;  '  and  because  it  did  then  rain,'  con- 
tinues Fox,  'he  ofTered  to  her  his clwik,  which  she  (putting 
it  back  with  her  hand  with  a  good  dash)  refused.  Su  >lu- 
oomint^  out,  havin^j  one  fix)t  upon  the  stair,  said,  "  Ilcrt; 
1 1  uleth  as  true  u  subject  as  ever  landed  at  these  stairs; 


r  uiii'l  liy  an  ininicu-e  iiiiilntudeof  people  of  all  ranks  to 


iliL-  i:ii  tiii;.oli-,,  whfre  ^hi-  look  up  hcrWlgings  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Lord  North,  in  the  Charter  Hout^e.  On  the  aher- 
noon  of  Monday  the  28lh  sbc  made  a  progress  through  the 
city  in  a  chariot  to  the  royal  palace  of  the  tomm :  here  -the 
continued  till  Monday  the  5th  of  Decemher,  on  tbc  morn- 
ing of  which  day  she  removed  by  water  fn  Somt  rs.  t  IIduso. 

One  of  Elizabeth's  earliest  acts  of  ruyally,  by  which,  m 
Camden  remarks,  she  pave  proof  of  a  prudence  above  ber 
yeavA.  was  what  we  should  now  call  the  appointment  of  her 
rtiiui^ieiN.  Slu'  n-i;iiiu'il  of  lur  privy  council  thirteen  Ca- 
tholics, wlu)  h  ul  lii  cM  .  J  that  of  her  sister,  including  Heath, 
archbishop  (it  V  rk  nud  lonl  chancellor;  WflUtm  Paulelt, 
innrqtii^  of  Winchester,  the  lord  high  treawmr ;  Edward. 
Lurd  L'haton,  the  lord  bi^h  admiral;  and  William,  Laid 
Howard  of  Efflngham,  the  lord  chamberlain.  But  with 
these  she  asaoeiated  seven  others  of  her  own  religion,  the 
most  omincn!  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  William  C*cil. 
afterwards  Lord  Burleigh,  whom  sbc  appointed  to  iln-  ofl'ce 
ol  secretary  of  state,  which  he  had  already  held  un-li  i  Kd- 
ward  VI.  Soon  aAer,  Nicholas  Bacon  (the  father  of  the 
great  chancellor)  was  added  to  the  number  of  the  privy 
and  before  thee,  O  (io<l,  I  spo.nk  it,  having  nouo  other '  councillors,  and  made  at  first  lonl  privjr  seal,  and  next 


ftieods  but  tliec  alone."  '  She  remained  in  cloM  custody  for 
about  a  month*  after  which  she  was  allowed  to  walk  in  a 
small  garden  within  the  walls  of  the  fortress.  On  the  19th 

of  May  she  was  lVnlo^  cd,  in  charge  of  Sir  Henry  Bcding- 
ficld,  to  WoO<lsiock.    Here  she  was  guarded  with  great 

sfn'ctness  and  severity  l<y  lur  new  Cundr:)  >a\s 

liial  at  tliis  tinu»  «hc  ri  i  i  iM'd  ]iri\a[c  IctturM  bosli  from 
Hcniy  II.  .if  I'riiK-i',  iiiMtiiiL'  lu  r  i.i  th  i!  country,  and  from 
Christian  Hi.  of  Denmark  (who  had  lately  embracefl  the 
Protestant  rel(^n),solicitin[!  her  hand  for  his  son  Frederick. 
When  these  things  came  to  the  ears  of  her  enemies,  her  life 


year  lonl  keeper  of  the  great  ecftl,  on  the  resignation 
of  Archbishop  Heath.  Cecil  beeana  hwd  high  treasurer 
on  the  death  of  the  maniuis  of  Winchester  in  \r>72,  and 
continned  to  be  Klizal»eth's  princi|i!il  ailvi>cr  till  his  death 
in  1598,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Sackvillo, 
Ltrd  Buckhur.«t  (afterwards  made  carl  of  lX>rset  by  James 
I.I.  Of  the  other  persons  who  scrve<l  as  ministers  during 
ICI  i/al  eth's  lona;  reign,  by  far  the  most  worthy  of  note  were 
•Sir  Francis  \Valsin<iham  (who  was  principal  secretar)'  of 
state  ftom  157.3  till  his  death  in  1690.  and  was  all  the  time 
they  were  in  office  together  the  confidential  friend  and  chief 


was  again  threatened.  '  The  Lidy  Eliz^etlt,'  adds  the  ;  assistant  of  Cecil  the  premier,  under  whoie  patronsfe  he 
hiatorian,  '  now  guiding  henelf  as  a  ship  in  blustering  !  had  entered  pnbUe  liib)^  and  Burleigh's  son,  Robert  Cecil 


weather,  both  heard  divine  service  after  the  Roraish  man- 
ner, and  w  .v  fr<  (jui  iitly  rwiiifi ->cd  ;  and  at  the  pressing  in- 
stances and  ii;iiijn:t;»  of  Caniisiai  I'.'lf  i.riilVssed  herself. 
Cor  t'o.iv  I'l'  licath,  a  Roman  Catholic.  Vi-t  did  iii>t  Queen 
Mary  believe  her.'  She  remained  at  W.v  d-t.iek  iill  April, 
whcii  sbc  wa-,  on  tbc  iulcrpo.siin.ii,  .x-i  it  made  to 
appear,  of  King  Philip,  allowed  to  take  up  her  residence  at 
the  royal  palaee  of  Hattiebl,  under  the  superintendence  of 
n  Catholic  gantienani  Sir  Thomaa  Pope,  by  whom  she  waa 
treated  with  tespeel  and  kindness.  Philip  was  anxious  to 
have  the  cr<  dit  i  f  advising  mild  measures  in  rctranl  to  the 
princess,  and  jjtibaps  he  was  really  more  dispux-.l  to  treat 
her  with  indulgence  than  his  wife,  Arcoriiim;  tn  (  aimlen, 
some  of  the  Roman  Cilholic  party  wished  to  reiuove  her  to 
u  distance  from  England,  ond  to  marry  her  to  Emanuel 
Philii>ert,  duke  of  Savoy  ;  but  Philip  opposed  this  scheme, 
dc>ij.rning  her  for  his  eldest  son  Gh.trles  (the  unlbrtunate 
Don  Carlos).  Elisabeth  also  was  herself  avenw  to  a  mar- 
riai^  with  the  Savoyard. 

Sli  •  <  nliniiorl  to  reside  at  Hatfield  till  the  death  of 
Muiy,  v.  liieh  took  place  on  the  I'th  N<ivembcr,  I55.S.  The 
news  w;»s  cotnniunicattd  the  same  day,  but  i>i>i  till  after 
tlie  InpsQof  sjme  hours,  to  the  Hoose  of  Lords,  which  was 
sitting  at  the  time.  '  They  '.u  re  -.  i/ed  rit  first,'  soy-  (  im- 
den  (or  rather  his  translator),  *  with  a  mighty  grief  an<l  sur- 

[)ri.so,  but  soon  wort>  oil*  those  impiessiOTU,  and,  with  an 
land^me  mixture  <'f  joy  and  sorrow,  upon  the  loss  of  a  de- 
eeised  and  the  prosi^ect  of  a  succeeding  princess^  they  be- 
took tiu'iiHclves  to  public  business,  and,  with  one  coni>cnt, 
agreed  that  the  Latlv  Eliiabeth  should  be  dcdarpfl  tbc  true 
•infl  lawful  heir  of  the  kingdom  arcurditis  '  >  'li.-  I't  fsuc- 
cessioii  made  .3.1  ITcnry  Vlli."  It  is  jirobablc  iha:  Kli/ ilir>tb's 
oiitu  ard  conipliaiirc  i:i  the  malterof  religion  had  cim»idcialde 
effect  in  prodm  ing  this  unanimity,  for  the  mainriii  >A  iho 
leida  were  Cutbolies,  and  certainly  both  the  !>  >li  i]is  and 
many  of  tlte  lay  peer.^  would  hn\e  been  strongly  mclmed  to 
oppose  her  accession  if  they  hud  cNptietcd  that  she  would 
vcuturo  to diaturbtheestabltsliedorderof  things.  Tbemem- 
bers  of  the  lower  house  were  now  called  up.  and  informed  of 
wh  i'  h  I  I  li  r  n  dntjc  by  Archbishop  Hcatli,  the  chancellor. 
H«  I  Uiicliiiieti  by  .«.ayin!i  that,  since  no  doubt  could orou'j;ht  to 
be  niado  of  ihe  Lady  Kliz  ibeth's  right  of  succession,  the 
House  of  Peer-s  only  wanted  their  coMseni  to  proclaim  ber 
queen.  A  vote  to  thai  effci  l  immedialely  iias.scd  b>  art  lama- 
ttonjand,  as  soon  a.'*  tlu^  liouscs  rose,  tb  *  pr.Mdatnation  look 
place.  Bliiabeth  came  to  London  on  \\  . dr.;  day.  the  2.3rd: 
iho  wa«  met  by  all  the  bishops  in  a  body  at  Highgato,  and 


(afterwards  cerl  of  Ssllsbnry),  who  succeeded  Walsingharo  as 
secretary. .f  '-t-.te,  a.id  bild'ttiat  otVic  till  the  end  i,f  the  reign 
Amoni^  tlie  otiier  (fcraons  of  ability  t  hat  weiu  employed  in 
the  course  of  the  roign,  in  differs  c  ipa(  iiies,  may  be  men- 
tioned Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  :  '  a  in  an,'  says'  Camden, 
'  of  a  lar^  exporicjice,  piercing  jud.  iimnt,  and  singular 
prudence,  w  ho  discharged  several  embassies  with  a  great 
deal  of  ^iguncc  and  much  to  his  praiste,  yet  could  he  not 
be  nmSar  of  much  weal:h,  nor  rise  higher  than  to  (hose 
small  dignities  (tboui^h  glorious  in  title)  of  chief  cupbearer 
of  England  and  rhaniberlam  ofihe  F\ehri)ucr :  and  this  be- 
cause he  acted  in  fnvour  of  Leii  e^ter  a^-atnst  C«*cil,  whoso 
greatness  be  einied;'  Sir  Tbdiiiav  Suiii  li.  tile  h  ai  ned  ft-ie.id 
of  Chcke,  who  ba<l  been  one  of  tiie  sti'ietaries  of  ittatc along 
with  him  under  Edward  VI.,  and  held  the  same  office  again 
under  Elizabeth  for  some  years  befon^  his  death,  in  1577  ; 
and  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  who  was  lord  clianccUor  from 
1387  till  bi«  death  in  149 1| and  whom  Camden. after  having 
related  his  singular  rise  from  being  one  of  the  band  of 
geiillenien  pensioners,  to  which  he  was  ap}>oiiite<l  by  iho 
iiueen.  who  was  taken  with  his  hancUome shape  and  elegant 
Jaii'  iiiL'  at  a  enurt  inas<iue,  characterizes  as  '  agreat  patron 
of  leurnni^  and  ^o-id  >enso,  and  one  that  mantJj^ed  that 
vei  .lity  p.irt  of  lurd  ehniicelliir  ivith  that  equity  and  elenr 
ness  of  principle  a»  to  l>e  M'.:  to  satisfy  bis  ronsciciice  and 
the  worbl  too. 

The  affair  to  which  Elizabeth  first  applied  her  attention 
on  coming  to  the  throne,  and  that  tn  connexion  with 
which  all  the  tianaaetiona  of  her  reign  most  be  viewed,  was 
the  settlement  of  the  national  religion.   The  opinions  of 

Cecil  s!rnnf;'y  e  iiH-urrcd  wiib  In  r  own  in  fa%rtur  of  the  re- 
formed diietnne-,  1.)  \Tli;r>i  alxi  undonliierlly  the  great  mass 
I.I  the  peiiplf  att  t(die<l.  Fi>r  a  short  liino  howe\rr  the 
kept  her  intentions  a  secret  from  tho  inaii>rity  of  the  council, 
takiiij;  her  measures  in  concert  euly  wiih  Cecil  and  the 
few  others  who  might  lie  said  to  form  her  cabinet.  She 
began  by  giving  permission,  by  proclamation,  to  read  part 
of  the  church  service  in  English,  but  at  the  nn«  tme 
strictly  prohibited  the  addition  of  any  eomments,  and  all 
preaching  on  controvcrs-ial  points.  This  however  \s  asf noiigli 
to  show  the  Catholic  party  what  was  coininjK  ;  aceordingly, 
at  her  coronation, on  Inc  l.^th  January,  )55<i.  ilie  bi  dni]Tsin 
aceuoral  refus(><l  to  assist,  and  it  was  with  diflieulty  iIih)  oni? 
of  th«-m,  Of^lctborp  ofCurlisle.  \\as  )ir«  \,ihi  d  upon  to  ?ct 
Ihe  crown  on  her  bead.  The  principal  alterations  were 
reserved  to  be  mndc  b\  the  parliament,  which  mot  OD  the 
2$tb  of  thi«  month.  Of  the  acts  which  wm  ptascd,  otia 
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restoiiMl  III  till?  crown  llio  juiifldiiiion  ostaMisliol  ui  llu- 
rcigiJ  of  Henry  Vlll.  uvor  the  o-tatc  ecclesiastical  ni;<l 
npirilual,  and  abolishod  all  Ibieign  (  owers  renuirnani  to  the 
MUM ;  and  aootbcr  ri>t1arcd  the  use  of  King  Kdward'!^  book 
of  common  prayer,  with  certain  alteral ions,  thai  lad  bvcti 
«-iigijf>lert  by  a  royal  oomraisuon  over  which  Parker  (after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterhury)  presided.  In  accordance 
villi  this  last  statute  public  worship  began  fo  be  performed 
rn  Kni^ltsh  tbr'Hi^^houi  il.  ■  km,:;'!  in  mi  WliUsunday,  which 
fell  oil  ihe  Hth  i  f  May.  j>\  a  iiarJ  act  the  first  fruiis  and 
loiiths  of  boiiefiiH's  were  restored  to  the  cruvvn  ;  and  by  a 
tburih,  her  miijeUy  was  autlijrixcd,  upon  the  avoidance  ol" 
any  archbishopric  or  bishopric,  to  take  certain  of  tlie  reve- 
nues into  her  own  hands  :  ami  conveyances  of  ihc  tenipora- 
Hties  by  the  holder  for  a  longer  term  than  Un  nt)  one  yean 


iiiarri.i.;i;  with  1,'atliarine  of  Aroji'iv  ilu;  widow  of 
his  brother  Arthur,  and  condeiuning  his  subscijuent  ui  ir- 
ri;ii;e  with  her  own  mother,  the  sole  validity  of  a  hich  rested 
on  the  alle^'cd  illegalUy  of  ihat  previous  c  iunexion.  A 
Kcncral  peace,  bovever,  coTOprehciuling  all  the  three 
pu\Ncra,  and  alto  Scotland,  was  irstablished  in  April,  1549, 
by  the  treaty  of  Oaleau  Cainbrcsis.  By  this  treaty  it  ira» 
a<;rood  that  l^alaia,  which  had  been  taken  by  Fmnee  in  (ho 
tunc  uf  Queon  Mary,  and  fonned  the  only  difficidt  subjc  i 
of  nct,'«tialion,  should  Iw  restored  to  Kniiland  iu  cisht 
yens,  if  11  h  should  be  coraraittwl  by  EK^alv  tii 

\nthiu  that  peri<Ki.  Scarcely  however  had  this  compact 
been  sagncd  when  the  war  was  nuddetily  rckiiidlc<l,  in  coii- 
xcqticnce  of  tlic  assuuiptioji  by  the  new  French  king, 
Fiancieil.,  of  tbe  anus  and  royal  titles  of  England,  in 


or  three  Uf  09  were  made  to^  Tbe  eSect  of  these  bvs  m*  right,  oa  mm  mtended,  of  hia  wife,  the  young  Maty,  queen 
generally  to  restore  tbe  chorrh  to  tbe  state  in  witieh  it  was  1  of  Scots.   Elizabeth  instantly  resented  tltis  net  of  bustiliiy 


111  tlie  reitn  of  Edward  VI.,  the  royal  supremacy  *uilicin:i 
;<ir  ^Ul  h  turther  iieocssary  altcmtioas  a*  were  not  e^t)rcs^iy 
li.DMile  l  for ''s  -i.iiiiii-.  A  vrcintj  opjxisiliou  wa-  ii  rrl!'  to 
bilk  in  the  House  ol'  I^or<l<  by  the  bishop=i;  and  tour- 
iccii  of  llieiii,  being  llie  whole  number,  with  the  exception 
uf  Aiiili  >ny,  bishop  of  Llandalt',  »ho,  Cuuulen  says,  '  was 
the  yi  Diiri^c  of  his  diuccsc,'  were  now  deprived  for  ^efu^'in^; 
t>i  take  the  oath  of  suoKiDiiey.  About  tou  prebendaries. 


bv  ■;i  ndi:it:  a  b<idy  of  6000  troofrs  to  Scotland,  to  act  there 
with  tite  duke  of  Clwtclhcraiilt  and  the  lords  of  the  con- 
gregation, as  the  leaders  of  t!ic  I'n  ii -t:int  yiirly  railed 
themselves,  against  the  governiueut  ol  the  tjut-eu  and  her 
mother,  the  Uiv;t  nt,  Mary  of  Guise.  The  town  of  Lci'h 
snnn  yielded  to  ihis  f  r.'c;  and  the  French  king  was  sp  ee- 
dily eoiupelled  both  to  renounce  his  wife'*  pretensions  to 
tlio  EnKli^b  throne  and  to  withdraw  his  own  troops  firom 


deans,  archdeaoons,  and  heada  of  evllet^  were  also  ejected.   ScotlaiKi,  by  the  treaty  of  Edinbiurgb,  executed  7tb  July, 

The  nuuib<-rof  the  inferior  clergy  however  that  held  out  i  )5SD.  Tbe  treaty  IwveVR  never  wa&  ratified  citbor  by 
wa>  very  small,  amounting  to  no  more  than  BO  rcctow  and  ;  Francis  or  his  queen;  and  in  coutwiuchcc  the  relatiom  be- 
ihcr  |iarochial  minisiere,  out  of  belwoen  nine  and  ten  |  tweeii  the  three  countries  continued  in 


ihjit  and.  On  this  subject  it  is  only  iietesiary  farther  to 
^!ate  that  the  fnunc  of  ccclesia.stical  1  liiy  n  u  fi  up, 
being  in  all  eiifontial  particulars  the  same  iliatsuU  iulx^ists, 
zealously  and  steadily  maintained  by  Elizabeth  and  her 
iuinistersto  tbe  end  of  her  reign.  The  chtirch  of  £ngland 
has  good  leaaon  to  look  upon  her  and  C'«cil  as  tile  true 
planters  and  rearers  of  its  authority.  They  iiad  soon  to  de- 
fend it  against  the  Pnritans  on  the  one  band,  as  well  as 
:r.,.;.i>t  the  Callinlir.;  iin  till-  other:  and  they  yielded  to  the 
jottiH  i  as  little  a*  to  the  latter.  The  Puritans  had  been 
m>nving  in  the  country  ever  since  the  dav.n  i.^l  'lu'  Ui  forma- 
non ;  but  they  first  made  their  apiH-arance  in  any  consider- 
able force  in  the  parliament  which  met  in  l.j'ii.  At  first 
their  attempts  were  met  on  the  part  of  the  crown  by  c\arivc 
measures  and  slight  checks;  but,  in  1  .'^7,  fuur  members 
of  the  Uottse  of  Commons  prest  ni  in|$  to  the  house  a  bill  for 
establishing  a  newDjicetmy  uf  public  worship,  Eliiiobelh  at 
oiice  f^ave  orders  that  they  should  he  seized  and  sent  to  tlic 
'i'  jwer,  where  they  were  kept  some  time.  The  High  Corumis- 
ii  jti  Cou.t  ul  0,  which  Wits  e^lablislir-l  isy  a  clause  in  o::c  mi  Uio 
acts  for  tiit^  settlement  of  relrf^mn  ]i.is-cd  in  the  tii^i  y..r  of 
I;cr  rcig:i,  \'.;i-,  ocra-imuilh  u;  k'asi,  jir.nnidi'il  i-r  [h  riiiiited 
to  e\e;ciao  itii  autliority  m  the  punishment  of  what  was 
vallo  I  lieic  -y,  and  in  enforcing  uniformity  of  worship  w  ith 
;{roiit  strictness.  The  determination  upon  which  the  queen 
Bcli'd  in  these  matters,  as  she  expressed  it  in  a  letter  to  tbe 
archbi:»hop  of  Gutt«lHitry«  vai,  *  that  i»  man  sboul  1  be 
suffered  todetdineeitherlo  the  left  or  to  the  right  band,  from 
tin;  diawn  line  limited  by  au(Iu>v;fy,  au  l  by  her  laws  and 
iiijtmctions.'  Beside* the iK-pris alum  ol  tlieirlivin_i;s,  which 
many  of  Ihe  clergy  undorvu  iil  for  tin. ir  refusal  to  eomidy 
with  cerlaiii  partieulnrsof  the  established  ritual,  many  otlier 


i;>ati»factory 

slate.  Lharles  IX.  succeeded  his  brother  on  il.e  throne  of 
France  lu  iore  the  end  of  this  y.  ir ;  luid  in  a  t  '.v  luuiiihs 
afterwards  Mary  of  Scotland  returned  to  her  own  country. 
Meanwhile,  although  the  Ivn  countries  continued  at  peace, 
]  Elizabeth's  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  church  had  wholly 
alienated  Philip  of  Spain,  The  whole  course  of  events  and 
thepcsilion  which  she  occupied  had  elteadyin  fact  caused 
the  English  qneen  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
tes'.ani  ii'.?>  rcst  throughout  Eiiro|)f  as  much  as  she  «  a-  at 
home.  Wlieii  the  dispute  thct  i  n-  b^-twecn  the  Cath  Jics 
and  the  liuguenots  or  refonncd  ii;irt\  in  France  came  to 
a  contest  of  arms,  in  lij62,  the  latter  uumcdiatcly  applied 
for  assistance  to  Elizibeth,  wii  1  <  (included  a  treaty  with 
them,  and  sent  them  succour  both  in  men  and  money. 
The  war  that  followed  produced  no  events  of  iuporlaiicc 
in  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  and  wit  terminated 
by  a  treaty  signed  BtTh)}'es,  llth  April.  )564.  A  long 
period  followed,  during  which  England  jirescrvi  1  in  ap- 
pearance the  ordinary  relations  of  peace  both  v.uh  Ffaiiec 
and  Spain,  though  interferences  rcpcair  Uy  took  place  on 
eacii  'iide  that  all  but  amounted  to  actual  hoblilitics.  The 
Pro' '  t  ints  alike  in  Scotland,  in  France,  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands (then  subject  to  Uic  dominion  of  Philip),  regarded 
Elizabeth  as  finnly  bound  to  their  cause  by  her  own  in- 
terests ;  and  she  on  her  part  kept  a  watchlul  eye  on  the 
religious  and  political  eontentiona  of  all  these  countries, 
with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  l'rt>- 
teslaiit  purly,  by  e\ery  sj)ecics  of  countenance  and  airi  sb  r: 
of  actually  making  war  in  tin  ir  Ix-lialf.  With  the 
lesfaiit  government  in  Scotland,  wliich  had  dcjxjsed  cinl 
impri  one<l  the  queen,  she  was  in  open  and  inlimale  al- 
liance;  in  favour  of  f  1)0  French  Huguenots  she  atone  lime 


persons  suflVred  imprisonment  for  violations  uf  the  statute  !  negotiated  or  threatened,  at  another  even  went  the  length. 


i-f  uniformity.  It  was  against  the  Catholics  however  that 
the  most  sevei  e  measures  were  taken.  By  an  act  jiat.se<l  in 
iifti  (tiio  i7  Eliz.  c.  2)  every  Jesuit  or  other  popish  priest 
was  commanded  to  depart  from  the  realm  wtlhin  rorty  days, 
on  p.^in  of  death  as  a  traitor,  and  every  person  receiving  or 
icUeving  any  such  priest  was  declared  guilty  of  felony. 
Many  priests  were  aflci  v.  .i;  iIs  c'.criiti-d  under  tins  Act. 

It  w;ts  the  strut^glu  with  p  ipery  thai  moved  and  directed 
nearly  the  whoic  \)<A.i-\  of  the  reij^n,  foreign  as  well 
dcimesiic.  When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  she 
fiiind  the  country  at  peace  wilh  Spain,  the  head  of 
which  kinslom  bail  been  her  pre<lece^sor's  hiuband,  but 
at  war  with  Fnmeo,  the  great  cotitinental  oppoTicnt  of 
Spain  and  the  Empire.  Philip,  with  the  view  of  preser\ing 
lu-.Ens;lish  alliance,  almost  immediately  after  her  accession, 
olfcied  himself  to  Elizabeth  in  niarriii^ie;  but,  after  deli- 
I  rrL'.iing  on  the  proposal,  she  determiiieil  upon  declining  it, 
t-v..i\'.-d  by  various  con.sidcr.itioiis,  and  t  ]  r(  i,illy,  as  it  would 
iv.  [i'-Ar,  by  tho  feeling  that  by  consentnig  to  many  her 
t\  hiBband  on  a  di-pcns.itinn  fnuii  the  pil)ie,  she 
ws>uid  iit  a  matiner  be  aUirming  the  lawi\ilnnss  bf  livr 


scarcely  with  any  ooheealment,  of  affiirding  tbcm  peeuniaty 
assistance;  and  when  the  people  of  tlie  Nethmands  at 

length  ro^e  in  revolt  against  the  oppressive  goveriinient  of 
Phihp,  although  she  refused  the  sovereignty  of  thdr 
conntiy,  v,  hu  li  they  offered  to  her,  she  lent  them  money, 
and  in  vi^ims  other  ways  openly  expressed  her  syi:;- 
i)uth%  aii  l  :  )  I'l  V  lll,  On  ilii>  other  hand,  Philip,  althiuigii 
lie  relhiined  from  any  declaration  of  war,  and  tbe  usual 
intercourse  both  commercial  and  political  long  Went  on 
between  the  two  countries  without  intermptioiit  was  in* 
res!>ant  in  hi«  endeavours  to  undermine  tbe  throne  of  the 
English  queen  and  the  order  of  things  at  the  head  of  w  hirh 
«h<t  stood,  by  instiLMting  plots  and  commotions  a!;a:n^t  hir 
au;horily  wilhiii  hci-  ■<\^:\  diiiniai'ins,  He  nt;i;ii]>te<l  lo 
turn  I')  accouul  m  this  vv^^y  the  Uai!;"l;r  miiTf  -t,  \iliirh  was 
<till  so  p  >wcrful  both  in  England  and  111  J alairl— thi-  in- 
tiii^ues  of  the  Scottish  uuccn  and  her  pnrlizans  materiall-. 
crin'riUutiuc;  to  the  same  end.  The  history  of  Marv  Stewart 
and  of  ihc  aliait  s  of  Scotland  during  hcrreigu  aivl  tWof  her 
son  inii-t  be  reserved  foraseparoteartielc.  nut  it  is ncoemwirf 
to  ob-crvo  here,  that  Mary  \nu  not  marely  the  head  of  the 
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Ciili  ilic  party  in  ScollaiuJ,  luU  as  llie  dc-icndaul  of  ihc 
c](kv,t  rlaughler  of  Heniy  VII.,  hud  piclfiisions  to  tlie 
i:n!;]iili  crown  whiab  vera  of  a  very  formidable  kind. 
Although  she  wu  kept  in  conflitctncnt  hy  ihe  Knglisli 
gov<ri)inL-nt  after  her  flight  from  tlic  lianus  of  hci  lumi 
.>ui)ie<-ts  in  ljf)8,  the  imprisonment  of  ht  r  }H?rson  dtil  ii  ;t 
cMiiiguish  thi-  In>|K^  or  put  im  end  to  Ihe  ffiort.4  of  her  ad 
lu'icnts.  Rfpcait'ci  rebellions  in  Ireland,  in  ^on^e  instances 
<  i  f'.ily  aided  liy  supplier  from  Spain — the  iittcnipt  made  h} 
lUe  duke  of  Alva  in  15(i'J,  ll:n)Uf;h  ihe  sigciiey  of  Vildli,  to 

Iioiirort  Willi  the  Catholic  parly  the  sehenie  of  an  iitVOtton 
of  England— the  rising  of  the  CatboUcft  of  (he  northern 
countiM  under  the  earla  of  Northnmborland  and  West- 
I      moreland  the  i-ame  year— ihe  plot  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
with  Ridolfi  in  1j71,  fi<r  which  that  unfortunate  n(<hleman 
lost  his  luM'l    il.r  1  lf>l.'i  of  Tliroi^morton  and  ("rtichton  in 
1j9-1.  arul  ui'  B.»liiiii;)on  in  lib<'> — to  omit  several  minor 
ultenijii-.  uf  the  sniiK-  kiiul — all  testified  the  restless  teal 
with  which  the  various  encmios  of  the  e»tttblishc<l  order 
0t  Cfaioft  pursned  their  common  end.  Meanvhile,  hov- 
eror,  events  v«re  tending^  to  a  crl>is  which  vaa  to  put 
aa  end  to  tlie  outwanl  show  of  friendship  that  had  been 
so  lone  kept  up  between  parties  that  wore  nut  only 
ller«?ely  noftile  in  thpir  hearts,  but  had  even  been  con- 
stantly ttorhin;;  for  each  other'.>  overthrow  behind  tl.c  thin 
borccn  of  tlii  ir  (irnfes'iions  and  courtesies.    Xltf  qiu  uu  of 
Sc^its  was  [uit  !o(ir;ith  in  15Sr,  by  an  act  .  f  uiiuh  it  is 
ea.sier  to  dell-ad  the  state  policy  than  either  the  justice  or 
ti)e  ie<^lity.    By  tliis  time  aUo,  although  no  actual  de- 
claration of  war  liail  yd  procecde<l  eitiier  from  England  or 
Spain,  the  cau       i  he  ^  cople  of  the  Netherlands  had  been 
openly  espouised  by  £lucabeth»  whose  general,  the  earl  of 
Lcirealer,  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  United 
f'riivinces,  as  the  revolted  state.-*  called  themselves.  An 
Kn.:lis>li  (leet  at  the  same  time  attacked  and  ravaped  the 
Niv.ni-li  scttlemonis  in  the  West  Indies.    At  last,  in  tiic 
HiKiiiner  of  the  great  Snanish  (leet,  arrogantly  sty  led 

tliC  Im  ineihle  Armada,  sailea  fur  the  invasion  of  England, 
oml  was  in  the  greater  part  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  coasts 
whieh  it  came  to  assail.  [Akm.vda.]  From  this  timebostili- 
ties  proceeded  with  more  or  loss  activity  between  the  two 
rountries  during  tlw  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth. 
JFeanwhilc  Henry  III.,  and,  after  his  assa^sinaliou  in  156'.', 
t'le  youn^  kinu;of  Navarx-c,  a-ssuming  the  title  of  Henry  IV., 
at  (he  hoiul  of  the  If  ngueiiuts  hud  been  maintaining  a  des- 
[(-•rate  contest  in  trance  with  ihc  d<ike  of  CJuisc  and  the 
Lv-,<'^i:e.    For  some  years  ElizalKMh  and  Philip  I'cmained 
'•niv  spectators  of  the  stru!;i;le ;  bnt  at  length  they  were 
botit  dnwn  to  take  a  principal  part  in  it  The  French  war. 
however,  in  so  far  as  Elizabeth  was  coneomed,  must  be 
considoretl  as  only  another  appeiula-^'e  to  the  war  with 
Spnin  ;  it  was  Philip  chiefly,  and  not^  tho  League,  that  she 
oj  posofl  in  France ;  just  n*  m  the  Nctherlnnd*.  and  formerly 
i:i  Srjtlaiid,  it  was  not  llie  iwu-r  nf  lilia-ty  aj:i;ii-t  des- 
['I'lisiii,  or  of  revolted  subjeclt.  a^aiuai  ihutr  It'iiUimaie  sove- 
r.'iijH,   that   she  supported,  or  even  the  cause  of  Proles- 
tiiiittsni   against  Cath(dici.sm.  but  her  own  ca»ise  against 
I'hilip.  her  own  right  to  the  English  throne  against  his,  »»r 
titatof  the  competitor  with  whum  he  took  part.    Since  the 
death  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  I'hdip  profes^ed  to  consider 
himself  as  the  rightful  kins  of  England,  partly  on  tho 
ground  of  hisdefcont  from  John  of  Gaunt,  pai-ilv  in  eon- 
si  (juciko  d'  31:11-  ,  having  by  her  will  bequeathed  her  jm.; 
fen.-i  ns   if>   luin  should  her  son  persist  in  remniniiiij  a 
Iter  ■  H<.  nr\  I  \'.  ]i  :\in'.<  previously  cmbrace<l  Catho- 

licism. ma<le  i  f  a .e  with  Philip  by  the  treaty  <if  Vervins, 
concluded  in  May.  130S;  and  the  death  of  Philip  followeil 
in  Soptetubcr  of  the  same  year.  But  the  war  between 
England  and  Spain  was  n«vcrlhele»i  »till  kept  un.  In 
ir.oi  Philip  III'  cent  a  force  toltehuid,  which  lanoed  in 
I  hat  country  and  took  the  town  of  Kinsole;  and  (he  M- 
louiiig  year  E'l  /  i'u  th  retaliateil  by  fitting  out  a  naval  ox- 
pcdiiioii  .ngainal  licr  adversary,  which  captured  stimc  rich 
pri/.t^.S  ami  otherwi-o  annoyed  the  Spatiiiitd.  Iler  fjrccs 
cotitinui'fl  to  act  in  conjunction  v.  iih  iIkhc  of  the  Seveu 
I'liitod  Province*  b  ilh  by  sea  and  l;ii '1 

Klizabuth  died  "n  Ihv  21th  of  March,  ir»o.l,  in  the  70tli 
\  r.r  of  her  ago  and  the  ijih  of  her  reign.  In  the  very 
•'.  ncriil  arcowiit  to  which  we  have  nccc^^aiiW  conftucd  our- 
-  ivo^  of  the  course  of  public  iransactions  (luring  the  long 
\K'vv>d  of  t!u  F.  I  lish  annals  with  wbidi  her  nanto  iKae*0' 
cwictC  wc  hiive  <)mine«l  all  iuftfrenee  to  many  subordinate 
]virtica1arB,  vbich  yet  strongly  iilti^tratc  both  lier  frrsonal 


conduct  and  character  and  the  history  of  licr  govemnonf. 
One  of  the  first  requests  addrMml  to  her  by  the  paTlianent 
aAer  she  caoM  to  the  throne  vas  that  she  would  niarrv ; 
but  fiff  reasons  which  were  probably  various,  though  with 
regard  to  their  precise  nature  we  arc  rather  left  to  specu- 
lation and  conjecture  than  poascs.scd  of  any  satisfactory 
iiit.>riii:iti  II),  >lii'  iJcrM-te<l  in  remaining  single  to  the  end  of 
her  dajs.    VlI  she  c ipietlod  with  many  suitors  almost  to 
the  last.    In  Ihu  In  'inning  of  her  reign,  among  those  who 
aspired  to  her  hand,  after  she  had  ri-jecled  the  offer  of 
Philip  of  Spain,  were  Charles,  archduke  of  Austria  (a 
younger  ion    tho  Emperor  Ferdinand  L)i  James  Hamil- 
ton, earl  of  Arran,  the  bead  of  the  Protestant  party  in 
Scotland:  Erick  XIV.,  king  of  S«v'l<  n  f^Nliom  s'lc  Lid 
refused  in  the  reign  of  her  sister  Miiiy);  and  Adulplms, 
duke  of  Ilolstein  (uncle  to  Ferdinand  II.  of  Denmark). 
'Nor  were  thiM-e  v- nntinf;  at  bnme,'  adds  Camden,  * -i  me 
persons  wlio  Cul  ll'.rni-Lho--  ia_,  liAcri  use  to  di)  Av.ih 
golden  dreams  of  n]arr}iiig  i heir  sovereign and  he  me-i- 
tieius  particularly  Sir  William  Pickering,  'a  gentleman 
well  born,  of  a  narrow  estate^  but  much  esteemed  Jbr  hie 
learning,  hit  handsome  way  of  livin;if,  and  tlie  management 
of  some  embaasiea  into  France  and' Germany :'  Henry  carl 
of  Arundel;  and  Robert  Dudley  (afterwards  the  notorious 
earl  of  I.cu  ester),  a  younger  son  of  the  duke  «i'  Noi  il.u;ii 
berland,  '  n -.tored  ]>y  Queen  Mary  to  his  honour  an>l 
estate;  a  p(  r,>^i>n  of  Mnith  and  vigour,  and  of  a  fine  shape 
anil  proportion,  wiio>e  father  and  grandfather  were  not  so 
much  hatsd  by  the  peoido,  but  he  was  as  high  in  the  favour 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ulio  out  of  her  royal  and  princely  cle- 
mency hcapcil  honours  upon  him,  and  saved  Ai»  life  whose 
father  would  have  destroyed  hen*  Leicester  cmitinued  the 
royal  (kvourite  till  his  death  in  1588,  dis^cing  by  his  pro- 
fligacy the  honours  and  grants  that  were  lavished  U)kiri  luni 
by  Elizabeth,  who.  having  appointed  him  commniuli  r-m- 
I'hii-f  of  tho  I'lfci-..  uiiii  l,  -lie  M.'nt  to  the  assistance  nf  tlie 
Dutch,  insisted  upon  maintaining  him  in  that  situation, 
notwithstanding  the  mischiefs  produced  by  his  incapacity 
and  miMWiuluct,  and,  at  tlie  perilous  crisis  of  the  Spnnisfi  » 
invasion,  was  on  the  point  of  constituting  him  liciiu  uuut- 
gnvernor  of  England  and  Ireland.  Camden  says  that  the 
letters  patent  were  olioady  imtm,  when  BuVghlcy  and 
Hatton  intediered,  and  put  a  stop  to  tho  matter.   Of  the 
foreign  princes  that  haA'e  been  mentioned,  the  archduke 
Charles  persisted  longc-i  in  hi^  M;it:  a  serious  negotiation 
took  jdace  on  the  snbic(  i  ut  ilu  uukli  m  1567,  but  it  came 
to  nothing.    In  1  jTI  jir^p  ■  •■.]^  were  made  I  v  C'wherine  de* 
Medici  iur  a  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  her  sou 
Cluurles  IX.,  and  afterwards  in  succession  with  her  two 
younger  sons,  Heniy  duke  of  Anjou  tafterwardii  Henry  III.), 
and  Francis  duke  in  Alen<;on  (afterwards  duke  of  Al^ou). 
The  last  match  w«s  «g»hi  strongly  picsRod  some  years  after; 
and  in  1 581  tlie  arrangement  fbr  it  had  been  all  but  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  when,  at  the  lust  moment,  Elizabeth  drew 
back,  declining  to  sign  the  uiurnML;L'  articles  after  she  had 
taken       tla-  pen  for  the  purpo-o.    ^'cry  sodh  ali(  r  i!iu 
death  ui  Leicester  the  young  llobert  Duvereux,  earl  of 
Essex,  whose  mother  Leicester  had  married,  was  taken  inta 
the  same  favour  that  had  been  so  long  enjojed  by  the  de- 
ceased nobleman;  and  his  tenure  of  the  myal  partiality 
lasted,  with  some  intermissionsii  till  he  destroyed  htmself  by 
his  own  bot-headcdncsa  and  violence.  He  was  executed 
f  ir  a  frantic  attempt  to  excite  an  insurrection  against  tlio 
^itvcriiment  in  I  GO  I.    Elizabeth,  howcxcr,  never  recoverc<l 
fru;ti  tin-.  >l)ii<  k:  aii'l  '•h.v  rnay  be  said  to  have  scaled  her 
own  ••riitciii  v  ul"  ik.ith  ill  »iKning  the  death  warrant  of 
E-^c\. 

Both  liie  personal  charncler  of  Eincabetii  an  1  tlie  cha- 
racter of  her  government  have  been  cs'imateil  very  difller* 
ently  by  writern  of  opposite  parties.  That  nhe  had  great 
aoalities  will  hardly  be  duputcd  by  any  one  who  duly  ro- 
tlecls  on  the  diiricultics  of  the  position  she  occupied,  tliu 
consnmniute  policy  and  suec«is»  with  whi'  h  she  directed  hor 
covir-e  tliroii'Ji  the  daiiL'<T>  thnt  beset  heron  all  sid' s,  iho 
courage  aii  l  -  tn-nL,'!]!  nl  lu  ai  t  i!i.it  never  faded  her,  ihe  im- 
posinf5  attlMidt-'  sli.>  :na;iitaiiu'il  in  ih'j  cvur  lA'  I'irc;jii 
nation^  and  thcadmiian-in  ami  iiinl.'  m1'  which  she  was  Ihe 
object  at  home.  She  v.n>  iiinlcMiitMy  cndoMnl  -.uth  great 
good  seni-e,  and  with  a  true  feeling  <;i  what  became  her 
plaoe.  The  weakneaaes.  and  also  the  more  forl>idding  fea- 
tures of  her  character,  on  the  other  hand,  are  m  obvious  n 
scarcely  to  require  to  be  specified.  Uauy  of  tl^  least  ro< 
speciabic  mental  pcculiaritic*  of  her  own  sex  wen;  mixed 
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in  her  with  aomo  of  the  least  attractive  among  tboM'  of  tb« 

other.  Her  ^clflahnei^s  and  her  \Liiiity  were  both  intense- 
ami  t'f  the  sympathetic  affections  and  finer  sensibilities  of 
evcrv  kiml  she  was  nearly  destitute. 

Hfer  literary  knowledge  was  rcrtainly  very  considerable; 
liut  of  her  compoailkink  (t  few  of  which  are  in  verse)  none 
are  of  much  ^aive,  nor  evidence  any  ven-  *ii])erior  ability, 
with  the  exeeption  perhaps  of  eome  of  Irt  -.jiuechcs  to  the 
mriument  A  list  of  the  pieeeii  attributed  to  her  may  be 
found  in  Walpolo's  '  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.* 

There  ba-.  bi-m  a  l'  i  il  deal  of  controversy  as  to  the  pro 
portion  inwl>i -h  the  i  kun-nls  <»f  liberty  and  despotisra  were 
combined  m  ila-  English  consiiuiiion.  or  in  the  praclire  of 
the  government,  in  the  reign  ot  Elizabeth ;  the  object  of  one 
party  being  to  convict  the  Stewart*  of  dcviotuii^  uiId  a  new 
ooune  in  those  exertions  of  the  prerogative  and  that  resist- 
anee  to  the  popular  demands  which  led  to  the  civil  wars  of 
^  NTvnIeenth  century,— of  the  other,  to  vindicate  them 
ftom  that  charge,  by  showing  that  the  previous  goveniment 
of  Elizabeth  had  been  as  arbitrary  tu  thein.  Upon  this 
({uestion  the  reader  may  consult  the  clabortilc  exposition 
wilh  wliicli  Iliiine  diso  hi-,  ai-munt  of  tbis  reign,  rilona 
with  the  remarks  uputi  il  m  the  IntrivluctiiHi  tu  Mr.  Umilie  « 
'  History  of  the  Britl'ih  Em|>ir.',  IVuiii  tin-  Arci-^-ion  i^f 
Charles  I.  to  the  Restoration.'  There  can  ht-  n<>  doubt  that 
the  first  James  and  the  first  Charles  pursued  tlicir  nliject 
with  muioh  leta  art»  and  much  less  knowledge  and  skill  in 
managing  the  national  character,  as  well  as  in  Ic^s  advan- 
tageous eireumstanees,  than  BILcabelh  and  her  miniatera; 
they  did  not  Inow  nearly  so  well  vhen  to  mitt  and  when 
Im  yield  ;is  she  dill  ;  but  it  may  ndlwithst.iiuliui;  l>e  rea-on- 
abl)  (jutisliont'd  i.!'  Jicr  iiuliwij  ut  llic  ri^hltul  i>ufiri.-macy  of 
the  crown  was  very  different  from  theirs.  However  con- 
atitutioual  also  (in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term)  may  have 
been  the  general  course  of  her  government,  her  occasional 
praetice  was  certainly  despotic  enough.  She  never  threw 
aaide  the  sword  of  the  preronitive^  although  sh«  may  have 
uauaUy  hept  it  in  it»  scabbaid. 

Her  reign,  however,  take  it  all  in  al!,  woe  a  happy  as  mil 
ns  a  glorious  one  for  Enghnd.  Tbc  uinirflom,  under  her 
govorniuent,  acquireil  iuid  ni;i:nt;i;n-.  il  .i  hi>;lKr  and  nion^ 
iiilluential  place  anion g  ih»-  .ii:iti-.s  nl  Kur  ipe,  |iri;u  i|i;illy  by 
policy,  than  it  had  ever  been  raiscil  to  by  ibt  nioal  succciwi- 
ful  military  exertions  of  former  ages.  Commerce  flourished 
and  made  threat  advanceSi  and  wealth  was  much  more  ex- 
ten.^iveU  und  more  rapidly  diffused  amune  the  body  of  the 
people  than  at  any  former  period.  It  i«  the  feeling  of  pro- 
grc!<s,  rather  than  an^  degree  of  actual  attainment,  that 
keeps  a  nation  in  spirits ;  and  this  feelint^  every  thing  con- 
spired to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  English  in  the  age 
of  Eliziil'i'ih  ;  c\i-u  ilu>  ri>nii'mbriUK  i' uf  the  stormy  times 
of  tlic.r  Jaihcrs,  Irom  which  they  had  c*cajHKl,  lending  its 
;i!<l  lo  heighten  the  charm  of  the  present  calm.  To  these 
happy  circumstances  uf  the  national  condition  was  owing, 
iibove  all,  and  destined  to  survive  all  their  other  product 
the  rich  native  literature,  more  especmlly  in  poetry  and  the 
dmtua,  which  now  ru«hed  up.  as  if  fi'om  the  tillage  of  a 
virgin  aoiU  covering  the  land  with  its  perennial  fVuit  and 
flowen.  Spenser  and  Shak^peare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Ral('ii;h  lind  Bacon,  and  imniy  (<tlicr  <liviir.j,Mii>licd  nnincs, 
},'HiiRHl  iheir  earliest  celebrit\  1:1  ihc  Rliz  ilx  tli.iti  :ij4e. 

ELIZABETH  PHTRO\VN.\.  dmjlit.r  nC  IVtcr  the 
Great  anil  of  Calhoftne  1.,  was  born  tii  the  year  1709. 
After  the  death  of  her  nephew,  Peter  II.,  in  I'.lt),  she  was 
urged  to  assert  her  claim*  to  the  crown,  but  ^he  declined 
to  do  so  through  indolence  or  timidity,  and  her  cou«in  Anna, 
duchess  of  Courlandt  was  raised  to  the  throne.  After  the 
death  of  Anna  in  1 740,  twan,  the  infiint  son  of  the  dnhe  of 
Brunswick  and  of  Ann,  niece  to  the  late  empress,  wi, 
proclaimed  emperor  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother,  in 
(•(infiHuuty  to  the  will  of  the  defunct  sovereign.  A  con- 
spiracy liowever  w!«  «nrin  after  b!i!rh«»d  by  sonic  of  Eliza- 
beth's attendant",  i-in-uialiy  :i  -.'iijiua  i.f  the  name  of 
LtMloq,  who  found  great  ditheuliy  m  cunqueriiig  her  irreso- 
lution: tbeoiDcenof  the  guartls  were  drawn  into  tho  pint, 
and  a  mililaiy  insunection  followed  in  1 741,  when  Elizabeth 
was  proclaimed  emj^tefls,  and  Ann  and  her  husband,  the 
iluke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  child  Iwan,  were  put  in  con- 
finement. Sercnl  noblemen  were  sent  into  Siberia.  Bi<s 
Uuhcfr,  who  Iml  1  ven  mini.ster  under  the  Empress  .Anna, 
wiLH  retained  in  1  llu  . md  appointed  chancellor.  Elizabeth  f 
t<-ok  ail  active  ;i.;r:  ui  ihi-  v.nr  nt'  ihi'  Aiwiii  in  .succession, 
oudseut  troops  to  the  a&sistancc  of  Maiia  Thercia,  and  she 


afterwards  ooncnned  in  the  peace  of  Aix  In  (Siapelle  in 

l7Jft.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Elij(al)etb  took  part 
ac^ainst  Frederick  of  Prussia,  it  was  ^aid,  from  personal  pique 
at  M.iue  r.iri  ;is(ic  retb-riMin-  nf  the  Prussian  king.  Ilw 
Russian  anny  invaded  Prussia,  won  the  hard-fouifht  b.iillc 
of  Kunncrsdorf,  crossed  the  Oder,  entered  Berlin.  .hkI 
re<luced  Frwlerick  to  the  vcri^o  of  ruin  and  despair.  But 
the  illness  and  death  of  Elizabeth  soon  retrieved  hislbclunes. 
She  died  in  December,  1 7fi  1,  alter  areign  of  twenty  yean^  and 
was  sueeeeded  by  the  duke  of  Ibblnn  Ckrtiorn,  son  of  her 
sisier  Anna  Petrowna,  dttcheia  of  Holslijn:  Iw  asstUOCd 
the  title  of  Peter  III. 

The  government  of  Klizabetli  wa-i  directed  in  great 
measure  by  fuvonlci,  \^h<>  Mu  rei  ded  miu  another.  Tlw 
empre-^  herself  was  gii..d  luitured  and  even  amiable,  but 
indolent  and  sensual,  and  many  acta  of  oppression  and 
cruelty  wen;  perpetrated  under  her  rdgn.  8m  WSS  ftverse 
to  the'  punishment  of  death,  but  numerous  peivons  weie 
sentenced  to  the  knout  and  to  exile  m  Sibma.  Sevetal 
ladies*  among  others  Madame  Lapottkin,  «  handsome 
and  clever  woman,  who  hud  giv  en  offence  to  Elizabeth, 
experienced  the  same  fate.    Elizabeth  c\crtcd  herself  to 

I  forward  the  coroiiilation  of  n  code  of  laws  for  the  Rus»i,in 
empire,  a  task  br^nn  under  Piter  the  Great.  i)ul  which 
was  not  coniiile^ed  uil  tlie  rt.\su  of  Catherine  11.  She 
was  ne>'er  maim  d.  hut  left  M  veral  natur;il  children. 

1  RLIZABETHGKAD  or  YELISAVETGRAD,  a  viitie 
in  the  northern  part  of  tho  province  of  diefson,  and  in  the 
south  of  Russia  in  Buro|w.  lying  between  47**  SO'  and 
49*  4*  N.  1st.,  and  :tO"  SO'  and  33"  8*  E.  leng.  It  is  hounded 
on  the  north  by  KiefT,  on  the  south  by  Cherson,  and  on  the 
west  by  Podoha  Aeeording  to  Gcorpi,  Elizahothijrad  con- 
tains C<)<  ,  l'Mi  aeri  «  of  land  fit  for  the  plojch,  4,3S,4f.O  of 
meadows  and  pastures,  and  J 4,330  of  woods  and  foresis. 
The  forests  principally  consist  of  pines,  occasionally  inter- 
mixed with  lime.s  and  becclies.  The  surface  in  the  northern 
di-stricls  is  traversed  by  abtancli  of  the  monotmins  of  the 
Dnieper*  where  there  w  extensive  A)ieal%  ineh  as  die 
Tbfanta,  l^hemoyless,  &c.  The  Temmnine  part  of  the  rtrele 
is  a  steppe.  On  the  whole  the -Mil  is  ri'  n  nnd  fertile  but 
most  cultivated  in  tho  north,  it  (l.mes  niueU  ^raui,  and 
saffi-on  f^fi  us  in  a  wild  state.  Tlio  In-ul  is  the  principal 
river  in  the  circle.  It  contains  one  lovin,  and  about  Ipit 
villaf»es  and  hamlets.  Wild  beasts,  particularly  licars,  and 
in  the  south  wild  horses  abound :  game  is  plentiful.  There 
are  manv  quarries  of  millstones,  which  form  a  oonsidetabte 
article  at  export.  The  population  is  aboot  35,000. 

EUZABETRGR  AD.  the  ehief  Invm  of  the  circle,  is  in 
48"  .10'  N.  lat.,  and  t's'  H.  h up  ,  in  a  beautifnl  plain  i>ii 
the  banks  of  the  In^ul.  It  1-.  u(  an  lie\at;.in  il  .shape,  de- 
fended by  -i\  t<astii;iis,  «as  huili  m  \  7j4.  Tlie  -r  fn 
and  a  large  arsenal  are  situated  uithm  its  walls;  but  it  has 
besides  four  suburbs ;  the  whole  is  regularly  built,  and  has 
^^traight  broad  streets,  planted  with  avenues'  of  trees.  There 
are  tUc  ( hurchoi,  a  tirge  hospital,  numerous  maguines, 
above  1000  honse%  and  about  13,000  inhabitant^  many  of 
whom  are  Greeks  or  of  Servian  origin ;  but  the  majontr 
are  Rostolnicks,  wlio  i;1i-L  i\e  the  nies  uf  the  i  rimitivc 
Ru8.so-Grcck  chnnh.  The  niluihiia.Mt^  depend  nuieh  upon 
a  large  traffic  in  the  produce  el  tin'  nciijlihounntr  [ar:-. 
and  carry  on  considerable  trade  with  Poland  wid  Moldavia 
Tin  re  i>  an  annual  fair  at  Elizabethgrad,  which  being  the 
largest  in  the  whole  province  of  Cheraon,  is  attended  by 
many  thousand  dealers  and  others.  Hen  919  IW  leas  than 
thirtv^twu  windmills  romtd  the  town. 
ELK.   rnsBB,  vol.  vitL  p.  .35 1 .] 

ELL  (Ulna),  a  mensnrr  rf  length  now  almost  di^us^d. 
•It  is  proi'crly,*  5flr«  l),i.  u;^(?, '  the  length  between  the 
ends  of  both  the  eAtm  l  -d  li mds,  though  Suetonius  makfs 
it  to  be  only  one  cubit.'  It  is  nrjt  north  while  to  attempt 
follow  a  tni  -lire  of  secondary  importance  through  its  varnn> 
chaniies.  and  tiiis  measure  in  |iiirticular  has  denoted  very 
different  lengths  in  different  countriei.  Tlie  tlinv  c!l» 
wliieh  have  nreserved  a  plac«  IS  our  arithmetical  works, 
niiiiiely  the  Menii>h.  Eagfish,  and  French  elis,  ar«  resper- 
tivoly  threes  five,  and  six  ouarters  of  a  yard. 

BLLA61C  ACID.  This  acid  exists  in  the  •xM-nv  1  ab  n. 
with  gjillic  acid  ;  and  they  separate  from  the  ,i.jiuM>  >  uui 
*ion  in  the  slate  of  a  yidlovvisli  installiiie  masi..  i  bey  ur.' 
.•■eparated  by  boiling  vvuler.  vvliieh  dissolves  the  j;.iUie  un '. 
and  haves  tfie  ellagie  unaclcfl  vipoii,  but  mixed  with  a  ht'.k- 
yalliilf  of  liine.  By  treatment  wiih  a  weak  scdulion  of  \)t^- 
mh  the  dlagic  acid  is  dissolved,  and  tlie  i;aU«uc  of  Hnw 
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mudm  inioluble ;  tbe  ellunte  of  potish  is  thio  liwted 

with  hydrochloric  acid,  whicii  utiiiing  witii  the  potMh»  pre- 
cipitaUM  thi;  ellaKic  acid  in  a  pulveruk  nt  -uito. 

The  jirupei  t     III"  thi>  ;i<  111  iro  tliL'  1  i'.Idw  m^.  I1  is  ufu  light 
f<i!?n  L-k>luur.   It  i!>  iitsi|nd,  itiigiuly  <<oiuble  in  hoiling  water, 
and  reddens  litmus  paper  »lig)itly.  When  lieuled  in  clu.se  vest- 
sds  It  deromposfs,  yielding  a  yellow  vapour,  nhich  condenses 
iiiorvstals  of  the  same  colour.  This  acid  becomes  of  a  blood- 
nd  oolour  by  digestioii  in  nitric  acid,  and  is  oonmted  aftet' 
vink  into  omue  tcid.  It  unite*  with  potacb.  aoda,  and 
uinmonia,  to  fonii  neutral  »alts  ;  the  two  fir«t  are  inisolublc 
ill  water,  except  when  an  cxoes*  of  hose  i*  present ;  and  the 
ella^atc  of  aniino:ii;v  dji->  ii  t  di~vilve  under  any  eirnini- 
slancc!).    Its  acid  powers  are  weak,  for  it  i«  incapable  of 
derainposing  the  atkatiBA  earbooatfii. 
It  IS  eompoMd  of 
Tvoequivaleittaofkydtogen      .     2   or  2-6 
S«ven       n       carbon  .      .   43  55*3 
Four        M        oxygen  .      .   32  .    42' 2 


Ef]U;viil<>iit  r6  100* 

ELLK150R1X,  .i  ri--ui,  of  an  i-\Ui-.v.<  U  i.-ml  t:i.itc. 
which  li;is  Ikxii  taiuid  m  the  helifbijrun  hye^iHiiu.  It  \» 
obtained  1  v  luaking  a  tincture  of  the  root  with  alcohol,  and 
cubjeeltng  it  to  diiitillation,  when  tlie  elieboria  remains  iu 
tJie  slate  of  a  no:irlv  white  tna<iA.  w  hiebiii  aoft  and  granular, 
and  readiljr  melta  into  an  oily  llutd>  Ita  (aate  ia  extremely 
acrid,  but  it  baa  no  smell ;  it  diaaolves  in  aleoboil,  end  im- 
paris  to  it  a  red-bro^Tn  colour ;  it  is  but  little  dissolved  by 
water;  the  spirituous  solution  precipitates  the  persalts  of 
iron  of  n  t>urplc  colour. 

KLLENBOGEN.  ELNBOGEN.  or  KLBOGEN.  the 
mast  W  L  iti  rly  circle  of  the  kingdom  of  Boh.  inn,  tx)unded 
on  till'  luniU  by  Saxony,  and  on  the  west  by  Bavaria,  con- 
stistii  ul  \\n:x  district^*,  EUenbogcn  (nine-tenths  of  tlie  whole 
circlii),  Eger.  Aacb,  and  the  tmail  territory  of  the  Frais  in 
the  flouth-weat.  Ita  area  is  about  1 1 96  aquare  mile*,  and  it 
hni  27  towns,  13  niarket-vilLiges»  609  villages  and  hamlets, 
and  about  JJO.SOO  inhabitants:  in  1«1B.  Ii5iS.J27.  The 
p-eat  raiv  'ho  B'>l:iMui;ui  Ore  mountains  (  F.r/-.  birj^e), 
whicii  sopursue  it  on  the  north  iind  weat  from  S  ixuny  ;ind 
Bavaria,  spreads  i.s  b.-ancl :  -  u\er  every  part  but  thf  soi:th 
«afit ;  between  tliosc  oil's,  ts  are  numerous  .small  H'rtilc 
plains  and  many  lai^e  valleys.  The  principal  streams  are 
the  Eger,  which  traverses  it  from  south-west  to  north-«ast, 
the  TepI  and  Sttiela  in  the  south,  and  the  Zwoda  and 
Weialritz  in  the  north.  The  ftceatt  produoe  sood  timber, 
ftc.,  but  on  the  whole  neitlwr  the  boIi  nor  elimate  is  well 
adapted  for  agriculture;  mining,  mnniifat  turt ami  a  brisk 
trade  arc  the  chief  ocrtipation«iof  ilie  [<  .plf.  'J'hr  j  rinripal 
ri;ri(T;il  iirti'liictions  ari-  sjlver,  titi,  Ii.kI,  irin.  siiljliur, 
alum,  and  !«uUpetr«i  and  ther<3  are  several  valuable  iintieral 

airings,  such  as  those  of  Carlsbad,  Franzensbrunncn  (near 
jp.'r),  Schaben,  &c.  The  chief  manufactures  consist  of 
woollens,  eoltona,  stockings  and  hosiery,  paper,  and  iron 
and  steel  wares;  and  nearly  three-foortbs  of  the  Bohemian 
lace  are  made  in  thisdrele.  BIlenbMwn  <tl06  inhaUtants), 
C  jil-hrid.  Joachimsthal  (a  minin|^  town  of  4400  inhabit- 
..afs  m  the  north-exst),  Weipert  (.1000),  Grasslilz  ^47001,  a 
ii'.nnuiiict  virin--  town,  Konigsberg  flio'ci,  Sdil  >j;gcnwald 
(rir.oo).  Sehiinlold  (2530),  «nd  Si  lninbiu  h  i  2::!<ii,  ure  the 
prijjcipol  towns  in  the  di>trict  ct  i'^lknibjg.  ti  :  in  that  of 
ICger  arc  Ej<cr,  Kranzonsbruuncn  t  Egeihiuniien,  and  VVUd- 
ttetn  and  Ilaslau,  nianufactui  iti^  places.  In  that  of  Aaeb 
ore  Aach*  tbe  chief  towiit  whioh  lias  considerable  manufhe' 
tures,  and  about  500  inbabitanti,  and  Rgsabecii,  a  laanu- 
Ihi'turiiig  place. 
ELLESMERE.  [Sjmoi>siiiRK.] 

ELLICH  PORE,  a  principal  city  in  the  province  of  Berar 
m  '-'l"  14'N.  lat.  and  77°  ;k/ E.  long.  It  is  only  in  part 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  is  n  r.  ii  pi  i. c  <  i  miv  ^trv'tlgth.  It 
lies  in  th«  Doab,  between  the  Sanmn  and  the  Beechun  rivers, 
'which  ft»rrn  a  junction  near  Ellichporc,  and  afterwards 
fall  into  the  Pooma.  This  city  it  held,  together  with  a 
sToall  surrounding  tcrritorv,  by  a  petty  chief,  who  is  nomi- 
nally  <!.  |>.^  ndcnt  upon  the  Nizam,  but  la  under  the  proteo« 
lion  "t  il>i3  English.  Tlic  palace  of  the  chief  is  a  hand» 
lioiui'  :^rv,l  comtnodii  Uri  lnul<liii<:.  and  the  !>az."i:irs  ami  liouses 
in  live  vicinity  are  btijlt  of  b.'ick.  Init  the  ru.si  nf  ihe  c  ity 
consists  of  mud  houses,  and  h  .  :i  vry  m«  an  pi  ami,. c 
EUichpore  i»  '^^i  milts  from  Napgore;  .119  miics  from 
Hyderabaxl;  380  miles  I'rom  Delhi ;  671  from  Mailraa,  aad 
$44  miles  ttom  Calcutta,  ail  travelling  distoncea. 


RI.LIPSF.  (/XX/4<c).   This  curve,  which  is  one  of  ll.a 

Ci>%;(  Si:.  iioNs,  |•;Ulk^  'n  \1  i:i  ii:i|:i.rt:iiic(j  to  the  circle 
(wliirh  Is  ilM'lt'  lAtn  iiif  1  rm  dt  ilu'  I'llipAc)  and  the 
Straii,'lit  Inir.     Wc  sliall  IilTi-  l■^lll^illl'|•  llli'  i  llipvc  lliili  )ii'!l 

dently  uf  (iie  utlier  cuuic  sections,  and  simply  state  some  of 
the  tnost  remarkable  pro|Mriies  which  can  be  exhibited 
without  algebraical  symbols. 


1.  Let  any  Iwu  points  .S  and  H  be  taken,  and  their  dis- 
tance bisected  in  C.  Set  off  C.V  and  CM.  equal  lines,  each 
eri'jtor  tlmn  CS,  ;itiil  li  t  ;i  puitit  1'  inuxc  in  such  a  manner 
that  IIP  and  I'S  tot;elher  are  .il\v:i\s  vii^vvA  to  AM.  The 
cun'e  described  bv  the  point  P  i-.  an  dUi  -iv 

2.  CA  is  called  xKw  teini-iiTi'i  j/Ky  ir,  CB  Xha  nemi-arin 
minor,  C  the  centre,  S  and  11  the  /  ><  i,  SP  and  HP  the 
/oral  tUttancet  of  the  point  P,  CP  the  semi-diameter  of  iIm! 
'  point  P,  and  CD  (drawn  parallel  te  the  tangent  Pf)  the 
I  nfylHfdftf  Mmi<dk'aaieler,  or  jeni-eait^^fBte  of  CP.  Also 
I  the  flraetion  which  CS  is  of  CA  is  called  the  gxcmtrieitif  of 

the  cllii)h.e. 

3.  I^t  SA  be  to  AK  as  CS  to  CA.  Then  KR  is  called 
the  dneelrix  of  the  ellipse,  and  8P  is  to  PR  as  SA  to 

AK. 

:  4.  The  tangent  PT  bisects  the  angle  made  by  8P  and 
tlie  continuation  of  HP. 

1    5.  CA  is  a  mean  prop«>rtional  between  CN  and  CT. 

I    C.     A  and  H  remaining  the  same,  the  figure  of  the 

'  ellipse  be  altered  by  vnrying  S  and  H,  the  tangents  drawn 

I  thniuch  the  wvcral  p mts  in  which  the  ellipses  cut  NQ 
will  all  pans  through  tin-  same  jwint  T  of  tlie  axis.  ITie 
circle  AQM  is  the  extrcnio  form  nl'  the  i  llipse,  wlu-n  S  and 
H  meet  ui  U,  and  the  tangent  at  Q  paaM»s  thruugli  T. 

7.  Wherever  the  point  P  may  bo  taken.  IS'P  bears  to  NQ 
tl>e  same  proportion  as  CB  to  CA,  and  so  does  the  area 
AN?  to  the  area  ANQ. 

8.  The  perpendieuUtr  let  &U  fhmt  8  npou  PT  most  cut  it 
in  a  point  of  the  eiicla  AQM. 

9.  if  CD  be  parallel  to  the  tsagsmt  at  P,  then  CP  is 
parallel  to  the  tangent  at  D. 

10.  Tl.f  ;iai  a!V'l  nn-am  PCDK  is  equal  to  thf  reciau^l,  „f 
BC  uud  (-'.A.,  and  tin-  sum  of  the  squares  on  PC  ainl  CD  ii 
equal  to  tlu-  sum  i>f  ihc  •.ijuan-s  ou  AC  and  CB. 

11.  Tlie  snuaie  on  PN  is  ieM$  than  the  rectangle  con- 
tninefl  by  AN  and  NM  in  the  proportion  (  f  tiic  square  on 
CB  to  the  sciuare  on  CA.  From  ibis  d^ciency  tbe  ellipse 
derives  iU  name,  as  does  the  IIyfSMK>i.A  {vm/fioKi)  from 
a  eorresmnding  exan. 

12.  PO  Insects  every  line  punllel  to  CD  whieh  is 
bounded  at  both  ends  by  the  ellipise,  and  the  square  on 
XY  is  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  GY  and  YP  in  the 
proi>ortion  of  the  squuri-  uii  CD  to  tli:it  on  CP. 

\3.  Thesqtiare  onCDi^  equal  to  tin-  rcctanj^lc  l  ontaiued 
b;  SP  and  PH. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  coimtless  properties  which  might 
be  exhibited.  But  it  is  to  be  notiosd  that  the  most 
eommen  and  elegant  theorems  are  not  those  which  are 
Ibund  m«it  fuefhL  The  striking  uss  of  this  curve  lies  in 
its  being  the  iMNUrest  repnsentative  of  a  pknelsry  orbit 
which  can  be  given  in  a  simple  manner.  If  the  planata 
did  n  it  attract  each  other,  b\it  were  only  attracted  by 
till'  sun,  they  would  describe  ab-olutc  i  llipses.  Their  mu- 
tual actions ' beini;  smull.  compari'd  wuli  that  which  the 
Sim  exert.A,  they  i-onsequently  move  lu  t  llipfL's  tfrv  warly. 
Hence  the  utility  of  tlie  ellipse  in  astii  u  iny  :  but  at  the 
same  time  the  properties  of  the  curve  wiiich  facditalc  tLo 
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itlrc«li.^uliokl  of  itie  faeawiily  motions  iwMont  notitin^ 

hiiiUiii,'  ar.  UiKM"  \vbift»  we  tm\c'  {;iveii. 

I'lio  ria<!er  who  is  not  v«.i-sl'>1  iii  }»evJtiK'lr>  must  ronieniLtT 
tliiil  tliaugl)  an  eUi(i>c  be  nn  oru/,  \  i  t  .ni  A  i>  nu:  in'<  i  a- 
sarily  un  ellipse.  A  flf,'Ure  niivy  be  lormcd  lij  ans  dI  nrcU-s 
Mliii'l)  >haU  l)uvo  tlie  npiicuranci!  of  an  aUipte,  willioul 
jios^essiiiLi  any  of  its  properties. 

ELLIPSOiD.  [Si'KK\CEs  OK  thk  Skcomi  Dkcukk.] 
Soe  also  SrHBROiD  fur  tlic  tnuit  ui^cful  part  of  Uie  subjec  t. 

ELL1PSOL1TES.   [CcRxti  Amuonw.  vol.  viii.  p.  *26.] 

ELLIPSOSTO'M.VTA.  M.  de  Blainville'a  name  for  a 
family  (the  third)  of  his  fccoiid  order,  Afiphmobmnehiatft, 
111' Ins  lii'Nl  Milj  i  l.i->,  l\u ti  qihiiU'ihora  Di'nca,  of  his  .veeond 
I'iUacepivUirfihiira,  of  his  Miilacoz'Mi.  The  I'J/iptm- 
ioma/a  of  Do  Hhiiuville  eomprchend  the  genern  .M.  '.tma. 
Piss'iO,  P.'tasia>irila,  Ainntl/arm,  Ihlirina  (inrlialing  Am- 
lullrim  I)e  Blainv.  and  Olys^ita,  Say),  atil  l''iuirx-irru.^. 
Oftboseali  but  Plcurocerus  are  iiicluiled  uuUur  Uie  Pecli- 
kubrandiiata  Chiateropods  orCuTier;  and  u  the  habit*  of 
the  includfld  pneia  are  by  no  muam  uaifiirnl.  the  sonem 
vill  be  treated  of  under  their  «ewmJ  litlea.  For  Ampitl- 
tAiii  \  see  Vol.  i.  p.  4*.1. 

ELLIPTIC  tOMPASSF.S,  iho  umnc  j;ivo:i  U)  any 
tiiacliine  ford'.'  -i  i  ;bui,;  an  i  ! Iip-i'.  ^iiall  mily  uu-tiiii  'H  I  wo 
contrivance!*  of  the  kind  out  of  a  large  uuiulx  r  whn-U  have 
been  proposed.  The  flr>t  is  the  simple  and  imu^Ii  inclhml 
sugge.-lea  by  the  first  properly  in  tlie  arliele  Eluhsk.  Let 
two  pins  bo  futeiied  to  the  pLij  cr  nt  the  points  in  whieh 
the  foci  are  to  lie,  and  let  a  tbread,  oaual  in  lenj^b  to  tl-.c 
propo  i^d  major  axis,  have  one  end  tieo  to  eaeh  pin.  Then 
if  a  j  iM.cil  lu  .v.'  ill  stu'h  a  way  us  tokeeptbc  thread  alwaj^ 
it'.i\  U-hed,  It  Will  de^ribo  an  ellipi>e. 


The  second  mctliod  ia  a^  folloH's :  it  is  known  that  if  nny 
two  flxed  points  in  a  «trai$;ht  line  A  Ijo  made  to  move 
siliiuj;  iwu  olhcr  :,tnii;,'hl  Ijiie*,  H  and  C>  then  vwry 
other  puiiit  iu  A  Will  Ucsciil.c  an  illipse.  If  iheu  iwm 
grooven  be  made  (at  right  an<;K  s  tu  i.;ich  otiicr,  for  convc- 
iiiuiiee),  and  if  two  pins  aiUicheii  to  a  ruler  be  made  to 
travel  in  the  grooves,  the  motion  of  the  niier  will  make  any 
pencil  atlacbed  to  it  trace  out  an  eUipae.  The  diatancea  of 
the  pencil  tnm  the  two  pirn  will  bo  tlw  semjaxmoT  the 


elKpM.  1/ the  pin!»  be  attached  to  the  ruler  by  clamping 
aewvs  their  mtence  may  be  altered,  and  the  instrument 
may  be  miile  to  desoribe  any  elUpie  within  limita  depending 
on  the  lendth  of  the  ruler  and  of  tlie  groove*. 

ETJ.IPTICITY,  a  term  u^cJ  in  the  theory  of  the  figure 
of  the  t  urih.    It  mean«  the  fnn  lion  wliich  the  excess  of 

till'  a\is  iiiuj  )r  over  the  axis  minor  of  nn  ellipse  isof  iho 
aKi&  mnior  itself.    Thus  if  the  »xis  tnajur  be  'J  and  the  axis 

minor  7,  the  elliplicitj-  is  ^.   This  term  must  not  be  con-  [ 


founded  with  the  ^.rceniridty,  a  word  in  mneh  more  com- 
mon ii-e.  If  a  ami  h  ln>  the  semiaxe-*  major  and  minor, 
and  iff  be  Un:  i-xeeiiUiLiiy  and  E  the  ellipticity,  then 

if /<  and  u  he  nearly  ecjiial,  «*  =  2E  neavlv. 

1;1J.URF;,  a  district  forming  i^rt  of  the  eollectoratc 
of  Muttulipatnm.  one  of  the  kubdivisiona  of  the  Northern 
Circars,  situated  between  the  Krishna  and  Godavery  rivers, 
and  oompri»iag  an  area  of  about  2700  aquare  mileii  exdu* 
nve  of  a  mountainoua  tract  on  the  wett  whose  limits  haw 
not  been  defined.  Tlie  town  of  Ellore,  \\\\\v\\  is  the  place 
of  residence  of  ihe  Ma>uUpaium  collector,  !■>  a  I  '.  icc  ofcur.- 
siiU'i-.i'il.-  >ur.  lwii<:  in  l(>"  43' N.  lat.  am!  si"  l,"/  E.  long. 
It  s>  Kij  milt'!,  ifuiii  Hyderabad,  travcUiug  distance. 

ELVL  [Ulmi's.] 

ELMINA.   [C<»AST,  Gold.] 

ELMSLEY.  PETER,  was  bom  lu  tlu  yew  1773,  and 
educated  at  Westminster  and  Qxibrd.  In  1799  he  we^ 
nreseuted  to  the  ehapelr>-  of  Little  Horltesley,  in  E»«c?t. 
Hy  the  death  of  his  uncle  Elmslcv,  the  well  known  Ivi  i,- 
seller,  he  succeeded  to  a  competent  fortune,  which  en..bk-ij 
hini  to  live  in  itide|)endenee,  and  dt\ jn-  lii>  wluile  lime  t,. 
li;erary  pursuils.  I'or  some  time  at'iei  \ua  unch  "*  ileaiL 
ho  resided  in  F.dinhurgli,  and  was  one  of  the  curliest  csii'- 
tnliutors  to  the  Edinbun^h  Review.  The  articled  Ml 
WUlenbai  h's  Plutarch,  Scliweiiihiiusi  i  -  .\thenBUS,  BI«>bi- 
field's  ..'Eichylmi,  and  PuNoo's  Heeub&  are  getterall) 
iinder»tuod  to  have  boon  written  by  him.  While  al  Eilin< 
bursb  1m>  superintended  an  edition  of  Heroduius  <  i  i' 
6  vols.  ISmo),  in  which  he  gave  the  first  proof  of  the  1  n  c  ...x 
.\ttiei  ni<;  whif  h  always  di»tingui»hed  him,  by  inirodiu  i:  ^ 
into  ili;  ti  vt  ilio  Attir  forms  of  the  (ensos,  in  s^jite  i>f  ;i'i 
the  M^S  He  iilsn  au  early  eonfrihutor  to  the  •  Q..ui' 
lerly  Review ht^  par»er  on  Markland's  Euripides  (in  il.c 
seventh  volume)  is  well  known  to  scltolars.  As  soon  as  the 
»latc  of  Europe  permitted,  EliD'^ley  ^enl  abroad,  and  col- 
lated MSS.  in  the  contiiienta!  hl<raitea.  He  spent  the 
whole  of  the  winter  of  1818  in  the  Laiu-enlian  librarv  at 
Florence.  In  1819  Bimsley  was  appointed  Uy  the  iro\'ini- 
ment  tn  ass!-,t  Sir  irnniplirey  Davy  :i  :  >  deri- 
pheriiii^  the  j;a]>yn  al  lit-'iciilaiu'inn  ;  i,ia  ihe  aaeinpt  vraa 
not  nttenden  itli  .siu  ic-s.  ami  tn  ttir  jn;,>c'ci;;n.n  of  his 
duties  Elmsley  caught  a  le\er,  from  vihieh  he  never  fulty 
recovered. 

On  his  return  to  0.\for*l  he  became  Principal  of  St.  Al- 
ban's  Hall,  and  Camden  Profes»orof  Modem  HLsterv  in  that 
univeiaily.  He  died  of  a  disease  of  the  hmt  ou  the  6tb  of 
March,  1825.  Elmsley's acttno^lediicd  workstrcrc  editions 
of  Greek  pliy-.  Hepubli«hed  tin- Adi.n', ■:.•)>  t-f  Ar.s;'»- 
phanes  iu  1  buy  ;  the  CEdipua  Tyrann  us  oi  Sophoile.-,  in  I  ?  1 1  ■ 
the  Ilcracleidiv,  Mcdue,  and  Bai  elur  of  Euripides  in  the 
years  1815,  1&18,  and  1821;  and  the  (Edipus  Coliaiei::^  a 
Sophocleii  in  1823.  His  traukcript  of  the  Florentine  Soh^.Li 
on  Sophocles  was  published  afler  his  death.  As  a  ^liolar, 
Elm.sley  diJ  not  pretend  to  be  mute  than  a  follower  of 
Pursun,  but  lie  did  far  mote  Ibr  Greek  seholarsbipthaii  any 
English  setolar  who  followed  that  greet  critic.  His  dkftraet«r 
Itas  been  drawn  with  great  truili  by  tlu-  et-leliraU  J  G.  Her- 
mann of  Leipzig  (in  the  Wieii.  J  ahrbin  lui,  vlI.  Ii  v.,  y.  Z^G  k 
'  The  way  laid  opvu  by  P.irsuii  wtis  ]un-si;cd  ami  euliirg»d 
by  P.  Elmsley,  a  man  \*.jrtliyof  ail  honorable  luenlion  as  wvU 
on  acooLiut  of  his  sidund  scholarship,  as  his  great  faLruc>» 
nnd  earnest  love  of  truth.  \Vc  owe  to  his  unwenrjable 
ai-euraey  and  great  application  a  rich  treasure  of  excellent 
obiervationa  on  the  Attic  dialeot;  and  if  he  was  tcM>  food 
of  making  general  rules,  and  Ibr  the  sake  of  thes«  mlc* 
introducing  many  wrong  or  unnecessary  emendationv. 
should  remember  how  easily  diligent  observation  inUuci  -i 
ore  tu  f  rm  a  rule,  and  how  easily  ilu:  adoption  of  a 
geiiiTal  rtile  inclines  one  to  set  aside  all  di  viations  frotii 
it.    But  Klmsley  had  too  inurb  'nhi<\  anil  li:i>  sinceiv 

a  love  of  truth  not  to  turn  back  from  bis  error,  and  to  «aa 
it  only  for  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  and  a  new  mdvance 
ori  tile  ri;;ht  %rnv:  :in<1  uf  this  he  has  given  snany  tuionfii,* 

ELOCUTIOis'.  LUratory.} 

£'LOG£,  i»  the  Fi«ncii  language  means  praise,  beit^ 
derived  from  the  Latin  elCgium,  and  that  froni  tlu-  GiiM  t^ 

e'l'oi^iii  (irXiiyui).  It  lias  bt'iuini'  the  iianie  of  a  considcrablt? 
branch  of  I'lcnrh  litLrainrc-,  which  <'otuprehends  pajicc?- 
ru  al  orations  in  bonui.r  ul  distinguished  deceased  pci-soii^ 

It  is  (lie  cusioui  when  une  of  (he  oteffibeis  of  tiic  i'rciKh 
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other  acudomies  dies,  and  a  new  mcaib*r  is  appointed  in 
l)i!t  place,  (or  the  nuw  incniUcr  to  deliver  a  riancp>  rioal  ora- 
tiiHi  Oil  the  labours  und  otlu-r  imuiis  of  liis  prcdtccssor. 
TliLso  elogos  are  generally  printed  aud  puUubed,  and  al- 
though ihay  are  mostly  written  in  a  flotid  rheloiical  style. 
Btill  niaiiv  of  them  ate  really  interesting  biographies.  Sucii. 
for  e^cruiipln,  are  the  ^loges  writti  ii  by  Cuvicr  on  scwral  of 
his  brother  naturalists.  [Ccvikh  ]  The  custotn  of  writing 
<'l  "i^'es  of  ik'<  c;i-iefl  person-*  i*  not  ronfined  to  nieiuber<<  of 
ai'u  lcmii-s.  Unilly  wrote  lii/oari  de  CJiarlet  I'.,  de  Molien; 
lie  Cnriifill-,  (If  /'A/'he  dc  la  Cuille,  et  df  Lnbuitz,  Rcrlin, 
1770.  The  Itiilians  hnvc  al.>;o  Eloffii  drait  Unmiiii  Hluistri 
Tnsnini,  3  vols.,  fil,  Fireuze,  1766'70,  uurl  many  other 
siiailar  roniposition.s. 

ELOHQAtlOU,  an  astionomieal  term  for  tbe  aqgular 
dutance  between  two  heavenly  bodies  as  seen  ftom  the 

earth.  Custom  has  confined  it  '  i  ll'.u  rase  in  which  bi^th 
bo<lit,H  are  in  Iho  solar  system,  atnl  in-  cf  them  is  generally 
ihe  sun.    Thus  wo  speak  i  f  ilir  i/,  i  .fiwo  tixed  Itan, 

and  of  iho  flnngnthn  of  Mcrcurv  from  the  sun. 
K  I.og  UENCK.   [Oratohy.]  ' 

KLUK.A,  or  ELLORA,  a  1  twii  ■situated  near  the  city  of 
D>\vl.;tabjd,  in  n)°58'N.  hit  ;.na  "S" -23' E.  tong.  lliis 
place,  although  it  ta  now  nearly  depopulated,  was  once  of 
eonBiderable  importance.  The  ruins  summnded  by  the  »-all 
of  the  town  occupy  a  p;reat  space ;  but  it  is  to  the  excavations 
near  to  the  town  that  it  owes  its  present  celebrity.  These 
excavations,  which  oc  ur  la  :i  miiuntain  about  a  to  the 
oast  of  Elora,  were  formerly  ilimlu  li  mplesof  ^rtai  .^lanctily, 
althantfli  they  are  now  never  visited  t\(  -  pt  iVom  curiosity. 
They  are  <  ut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  on  l  tin-  hilmur  which 
they  cost  must  have  been  pndigiou-i.y  .n  it.  Tin-  largest 
cjvf,  which  is  called  the  Kailosa,  ia  'i-i:  f>.  long,  and  i  jo  11. 
wide.  It  contains  aeulpUires  ef  almost  every  deily  of  the 
Hindu  mythology,  and  most  ef  ihcm  of  colossal  size.  This 
chamber  contains  the  Great  Temple,  which  is  a  monolith 
or  soli<l  piece  of  rock  hollovrci'  o  -.l :  it  i>  in't  t't.  h»ng,  and 
its  groale-tt  breadth  61  ft.;  its  mtenor  iieighi  is  lo  fL;  but 
its  exterior  rises  hi  a  pynmldal  form  to  the  height  of  more 
tlian  1 UO  feet. 

There  are  several  other  lar>;:c  temple-caves  in  dilTennf 
parts  of  the  mountain.  Those  towards  the  north  and  the 
.«outh  hnvn  evidently  been  devoted  to  Buddhist  rites,  while 
those  in  the  eeatn  have  been  the  seenea  of  Brahminical 
worship.  In  different  parts  of  the  mountain  there  are 
found  a  great  number  of  smaller  excavations  cut  in  the 
face  of  the  rock.  These  arc  not  ornamented  with  bculp- 
tore.'*,  5111-1  .111'  supiKtsed  to  have  iK-cn  ilio  ii'>idonoa8  of  the 
odiciating  priests  and  ofTicers  of  the  teiupies. 

The  Bi-ahmiiis  who  reside  on  the  spot  as.sert  that  the 
whole  of  tho  cavej  were  made  by  £el(K>>  rajah  of  EUichp«>re. 
who  lived  upwards  of  7000  years  ago — an  assertion  inca- 

table  of  proof,  and  which  do<M  not  Iwar  the  ytanip  of  pto- 
ahility.  Blora  bei'n;;  in  the  immediate  ncighbourhooa  of 
I>cotrhiir  (Dcvaciiit,  now  called  Dowletabad,  which,  pre- 
vioiiily  to  the  Mdhammedan  conquest,  was  the  metropolitan 
city  of  a  powerful  slate,  these  temples  were  most  probably 
eoDstructed  at  various  times  and  by  different  princes. 

ThiJ  town  (if  Kl  V, :iv  [HMjuiri-'il  by  the  English  from 
ilulkar;  but  m  was,  together  with  the  lands  attached 
to  if.  including  the  mountain  wherein  thcso  cave-tcmplcs 
are  situated,  made  over  to  the  Nisam  in  exchange  for  other 
lands  situated  more  conveniently  for  the  British  interest. 
(Seely,  'f'ofM<n>«q/'£tfoni, London,  1824;  A9iat.Jle$em'ciet, 
vol.  vi.) 

ELPTIIX.  n  bi>1i-i]i\  s.  I'  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Tuam  in  Irijland.  Tiic  cliuptcr  consists  of  dean,  precentor, 
arch'lfai  on.  and  eight  prebeml.ir  ^  The  diocese  (  !ii1t;i  i  s 
the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Roscommon,  and  portions 
of  tne  counties  of  Galway  and  Slic^u,  with  one  ]<arisli  in 
King's  county;  and  extends  in  length  about  thirty  En?H<h 
miles,  ntid  in  breadth  from  three  to  thirty.  It  (  iiiui 
seventy'fonr  parishes,  oonatituting  thirty*two  beneHtHss.  la 
1792  there  were  In  this  diocese  twenty-six  ehnrchei  of 
the  cslabllsbracnt:  in  ls34  the  numbers  were,  churches 
of  the  establishment,  thirty-nine :  other  places  of  wurship 
in  connexion  therew  ith,  ihri^i-;  IlMnKui  CA'huhi-  <  huj.i'ls, 
eighty:  Presbyterian  dilto,  oin-;  other  pkcu'-  i  l  Pntii  -iaiL! 
dtssoiiliii}{  worship,  eight.  The  total  pmudatioti  •!  tin-  (h  . 
ce-.e  in  the  sann^  venr  was  327.(i.'  !.  nf  whom  tlien;  were 
'fi,417  member^  i  t  ilu  established  (  hiirr;i,  3I0,:^.'2  Roman 
Catholics*  '250  Presbyterians,  aud  135  other  Protestant 
dissenters;  being  in  the  proportion  of  lunelcen  Roman  Ca- 
P.  C  Na  i77. 


tholics  to  one  Protestant  of  whatever  denomination,  nearly. 
In  the  same  year  there  were  in  this  diorcie  SbS  st'hools  of 
which  fourteen  were  ni  connexion  wilJl  the  National  Board 
of  Education,  educating  24,076  young  pcfsoms,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  7jKi  pw  cent  of  the  entire  population  under 
daily  instruction;  in  which  rc>)Kct  this  diocese  stands 
eighteenth  among  the  thirty-two  ilioreses  of  Ireland. 

This  sec  was  iijunded  about  the  cud  of  the  fifth  cenlun,-, 
by  St.  Patrick,  who  set  over  it  Asic  as  its  first  bishop.  Asic, 
like  many  others  of  the  primitive  Irish  bishops  waK  u  dis- 
tmguislicd  worker  in  metals,  and  ts  suid  to  have  beijucathcd 
to  his  successors  several  specimens  of  his  skill,  which  weio 
loiii?  preserved  with  great  veneration.  Tl»re  is  iwihin*  of 
ni4»jrtunr-u  in  the  suD&equeut  history  of  the  see.  Kl|ihin. 
when  void,  ia  to  be  united  to  tho  diocese  of  Kilmorc,  ly 
section  3'2  of  the  Church  Tomnoralifics*  Act  of  the  .ird  and 
■l;b  Wr,t.  IV. 

Kl-i'iiiNSTONE,  \V1LL1AM,  foaiuier  of  King's 
lou'e.  Abord<  cn,  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1-137.  Ilis  father, 
V  hcse  name  he  boro,  entered  into  holy  orders  on  the  death 
of  his  wife,  and  was  first  rector  of  Kirkmichael,  a:id  at 
length  niclideacon  ufTcviotdale,  in  which  station  he  died 
in  HHCi,  liL'iiig  then  also,  a.-^  it  .-:eems,  pTOVOSt  of  the  colle* 
giate  ehurcb  of  St.  Mary's.  Glasgow. 

At  the  head  of  Ihoce  who  in  eongrfgatiow  conflnned  the 
statutes  of  tho  faculty  of  arts  in  Gla>g.jw  col!i  t;f.  i  i>  ll;f 
erection  of  that  tiemtnary  in  1J51,  stands  the  rmnic  .il  Wil 
linm  El])hiiistonc,  Dmii  rurulty.  Tiii-:  iiu  iluiiiit, 
the  aielulcacon  of  Tevioiddlc.  Anionic  those  UK-«>rporatcd 
in  the  university  the  same  year  appears  also  the  name 
"'Will>i»-  Hlpluiistoun."  Some*  hove  thought  this  was  the 
same  iiulividual ;  but  it  would  rather  .scein.  as  the  learned 
author  of  tho  life  of  Melville  supposes  (M'Crie's  M^e.U 
AM),  that  it  was  the  youthful  EIpbitiNtone,  who. it  wadmit- 
ted  on  all  hands*  wo*  educated  al  the  university  of  Glasgow. 
Here  he  passed  AJtf.  probably  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age. 
(Keith's  liishops,  p.  IIG.)  Aflerwarrb,  ajiplyintj  lii'ii-df  (o 
theology,  he  wits  made  priest  of  .St.  Mu  lmers,  or  Iiu  kiuu  liael, 
Ghi>}^'.)W,  in  whidi  place  In-  scr^ed  four  years,  an<l  thenpio- 
ceeJcd  to  Krance,  wluro,  after  three  years'  study  of  the  laws, 
he  was  appointed  prolcssor  of  law,  first  at  Pari-  uiid  then  at 
Orleans,  lie  continued  abroad  till  the  year  1471,  when  he 
returned  homo  at  the  earnest  ic<|ticst  of  nis  friends, partleu* 
larly  Bishop  Muirhcad,  who  tliereupon  made  him  parson  of 
Glasgow  and  official  of  the  diocese. 

On  Muirhcad's  dcceiL«^e,  in  the  ciul  of  1 473,  the  archbishi-p 
of  St.  Andrews  made  him  ofliciul  of  Lothian,  which  he  con- 
tuiiu  1  tu  \h'  till  lho}ear  NTH.  In  the  spring  i-f  that  year 
we  find  Joiin  Ulterb.irn  in  tho  ollli  f  ;  \ct  in  .luiie  following 
Mr.  Elphinstone  is  marked  in  the  parli  iiuoiiJ  rolls  as  ofliciiU 
of  I.K)thiau,  and  in  that  capacity  tiei  tc  l  a-l  cauxas.  He  was 
also  made  a  privy  councillor.  About  tii'  ^ame  time  he  was 
joined  in  an  embassy  to  Fnmce  w  ith  the  earl  of  Buchaa 
and  the  bishop  of  Dunblane,  to  compose  some  differences 
which  had  arisen  between  the  two  crowns ;  and  on  hi.s  re- 
turn, in  147'J,  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Argyle,  and  then 
bishop  oi  Ross,  whence,  in  1484,  be  was  Ixanalated  to  the 
didix'ao  cf  .Aberdeen. 

Tin'  .-.Tiac  \c.ir.  as  bishop  of  the  latter  sec,  he  \i.iis  onr- 
ut  she  tommisMoiiers  from  Scotland  to  treat  of  a  truce  and 
matrimonial  alliance  with  England,  whither  he  was  again 
dispatched  as  an  ambassador  on  the  accession  of  King  Ileniy 
VII.  AVhcn  affairs  at  home  came  to  be  troubled  between 
the  king  and  his  nobles*  he  took  the  part  of  tlie  former  ; 
and  when  the  Earl  of  Argyll  was  mtt  on  an  emba!»y  into 
England,  he  was,  on  tho  'ilst  FL-brnnr)',  1  iss,  ronstitutwl 
lord  chancellor  of  the  king<Iom,  in  which  plac  e  however  ho 
r  iit.inKd  only  till  the  kill's  demise  in  June  following.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  hewas  ia  tho  parliament  then  held 
at  Edinburgh,  where  we  also  find  him  assisting  at  the  coro- 
nation of  the  new  king.  He  was  afterwards  sent  on  an  em- 
Lassy  to  Germany  ;  and  on  his  return  thence  wan  appointed 
to  the  office  of  ^id  privjr  seal,  where  beseems  to  have  re- 
mained till  his  death,  which  happened  at  Bdhiburgh  on  the 
251  h  October,  |jl4,  while  neu'oliations  were  ponding  with 
the  court  of  Rome  for  his  elevation  to  the  primacy  of  St 
Andrews. 

Hesidi's  a  Niok  of  canons,  oxtrartcd  out  of  the  onticnt 
r  i;ii  i  s  Elphinstone  wrote  a  histon  ni  S,  :)iland.  chieHy  out 
ol  Fordun.  He  wrote  also  some  lives  of  .Scotch  saints  ;  and 
in  the  cuilcRe  of  Aberdeen  aix'  presorvcd  several  large  folio 
volumes  of  his  eumpilations  on  tlic  canon  law.  The  civil  and 
*  Rrponof  Ctim«lM,M  SM<l*anivrr«;i;r<,  is.il.  j,  'nx 
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cunon  laws  indeed  wera  Ml  fltvotirite  sttifiiM,  uid  to  thdr 

e8labli.«hmf:it  :xs  the  law»  of  Srolbrwl  he  Ioiir  and  steadily 
directed  his  aileaiwn.  It  i»  tu  him  w  e  may  lu  all  probabi- 
lity ascribe  the  cnfty  acts  l4•^r,  c  l<i.).  seq.  to  ipoovit  the 
former  large  jurisdiction  of  chancellor  and  court  of 
wnaan,  as  veil  as  the  art  1 494,  c.  54.  the  object  of  whic  h  | 
spptm  to  bav«  been  to  enforce  in  the  courts  tlte  study  of 
tM  Romeii  hm;  and  we  shall  not  pcrhajw  grattly  err  in 
conceiving  hi^  real  to  have  been  employed  in  dwemetion  of 
the  Court  of  Daily  Cound!  in  1 50S.  It  WM  moTeoTsr  at  hia 
«oli(  iiaiu)ii  that  i!io  convent  of  Grey  Friars  at  Stirling  and 
tht;  C!mp<,l  lluval  were  founded  in  1494.  the  Mune  year  in 
wlucli  lie  uWo  obtaiuoil  a  papnl  laill  f  t  ilic  i-rcrtiun  of  a  uni- 
%'er»itj'  at  Aberdeen,  in  place  of  the  narrow  scminarv  pre- 
Vionid^esiating  there.  To  Bishop  Elphmxtone  Aberdeen  also 
own  snotlier  great  work,  namely  the  bml^'c  m  roas  the  river 
Deo:  to  the  completion  of  his  plans  the  pn  bte  left  io,ooo 
pound*  Soot*  in  moMV  lyine  in  hia  ooffen  at  his  death. 

ELSHE1MER,  orELZHElMER,  ADAM,  bom  at 
Frankfort  in  1S7  1.  ami.  according  to  the  most  probable  ac- 
count, diefl  ill  If  jo;  hut  the  sttntemcnta of  writer*  on  the 
su^iji  rt  flitfer  c\lrenn  !y.  Findins;  that  he  was  not  liki-ly 
to  acquire  m  bis  own  cnuntry  that  knowledge  of  the  art 
which  he  «aw  to  bo  necessary  ,  he  revived  t<i  >  to  Rome, 
where  he  soon  formed  an  intiinac>  with  Finas,  Uistmaii, 
Thomas  of  Landau,  and  other  eminent  painters.  Having 
carefiiUj  emunuwd  tho  eurioaties  of  Rome  and  the  works 
of  the  greatest  attlsta,  lioUi  antient  and  modem,  he 
re'^olvcd  to  adopt  a  style  of  painting  peenlkr  to  himself; 
this  was  the  dcsiifninff  of  landscapes  with  historical  figures 
on  a  -mall  scale,  w  hicli  he  finished  in  eMjuisite  a  manner 
thai  ho  W83  not  only  far  .HU|K;rivr  lu  ail  ha  coiiteniporarics, 
but  is  prubablv  unrivalled  in  his  own  line  by  any  arli-t  of 
subsctjuent  time*.  He  desis^ned  entirely  after  nature ;  and 
a  njost  retentive  memory  enabled  him  to  recollect  every- 
thing that  had  atruck  htm,  and  to  make  the  moat  judiciotis 
use  of  it  in  hia  coropositiona.  It  ia  scarcely  possible  to 
h|H:  ik  in  tfx)  hiph  terms  of  the  rare  union  of  eotreUencea  in 
the  worki  of  Elsheimer;  he  is  equally  adnuable  fcr  the 
fine  tasle  of  his  design,  the  correct  drawing  of  his  fiyun  s, 
the  liglilncss,  spu-it,  and  delicacy  of  his  touch,  the  beauty 
of  his  colouring,  the  high  fiu.-hing  of  his  wuiks.  so  that 
tho  minutest  parts  will  bear  the  closest  inspection,  and, 
al»avo  all,  his  admirable  management  and  distribution  of 
Ught  and  abadn,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
ehiaraeetnoi  wbidi  was  manifested  in  his  pieces  repre- 
senting scenes  by  torch  or  candlelight,  moonlight,  atuuiae, 
or  iiunsvt.  Even  during  his  lifetime  his  picture*  here 
a  \cry  high  price,  whif  h  wa<  r  n^iderably  incrciLwl  after 
his  death  It  is  Imneniable  li>  adrl,  that  he  was  unable  to 
niquire  atllueiice  or  e\cn  romfoit  by  the  excrrise  of  his 
talents.  He  had  a  large  family ;  ami  thouijh  he  received 
very  high  prices  for  his  works,  he  spent  so  mtu-h  time  atirl 
labour  upon  them,  that  he  could  not  sohaist  by  what  he 
earned.  H«  waa  at  length  east  into  prison  ftr  delit ;  and 
though  very  soon  releoMMi  the  disgraen  vna.  of  tint  short 
confinement  preyed  on  his  spirits,  and  he  sunk  under  his 
ini.r.riiuKis.  The  Italian^,  who  liighly  honoured  and  es- 
teemed him.  deeply  regretted  hi^  untimely  death;  and  his 
liieii'l  Thomas  ol'  Lamlau  was  so  frric\«l  at  his  loss  that  he 
couiil  no  longer  bear  Rome,  but  retired  to  hii  own  country. 

Old  Tcniers  and  Bamboccio  vure  indebted  for  preat  part 
of  their  exoeUence  lo  their  study  of  the  work^  of  EUhuimer. 

KL8IN0RE  (hi  Danish.  Heltingner),  a  considerable 
seaport  and  town  in  the  bailiwic  of  FiBderiksboi]^,  in  the 
Danish  island  of  Seelatid,  and  at  the  narrowest  pnnt  «f  the 
strait  between  thr>  Kattegat  and  the  Baltic.    It  is  opposite 
to  Helsinpbors,  a  Swedish  seaport,  and  lies  in  5C'  2*  N.  lat. 
and  1 J '  M'  E.  lorn:-  It  is  the  spot  v  here  (lie  Danish  govern- 
ment collect  Certain  dups  on  wei  y  \  essel  passing  tJirotigb 
the  Sound.     On  a  tongue  nf  laud  enst  of  it  is  the  ca-lle 
and  fortress  of  Kronborg,  and  >  hero  is  a  handsome  palace,  | 
called  llarienlyal,  with  an  hospital  for  seamen,  built  upon  a  ' 
commanding  eminence  close  u>  it.  Elsiitoru  itself  ia  an 
open  town,  and  has  bean  much  improved  of  late  yetts.  It 
conMsts  of  a  main  street  of  considerable  length,  with  several 
lateral  streets ;  has  a  harbour  aeoessiblc  to  ships  of  small 
drau';ht,  and  contains  2  churches,  abmit  i  Sn  houses,  a 
town-hall   and   high-sebool.  an    infinnaiv  and  hospital, 
a  theatre,  a  f|uarantinc  rstablishuiLMit,  a nu  about  7001  m 
habitant!).     Independently  of  h  gti-id  foreign  trade,  tlie  i 
townsmen  are  eraployed  in  making  htraw  hats,  arm»,  icflnoil  ' 
•Ufjor,  brandy*  fee,  inrintiog  col  urns,  and  canying  on  fish- ! 


eriea.  The  harboar  is  formed  by  whit  is  Imiib  ca..ad  a 
bridge,  or  wooden  pier.  Blsinora  is  about  t«etVhraMles  north 
of  Copenhagen.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Saxo  Gramnalieai, 

a  celebrated  writer  of  tlie  tweinti  centiir\  Tlic  number  of 
vessel*  which  have  paid  the  8ound-due«  was  iii  1777,  9053; 
irs.J.  ll.i.rt;  17^7, '»r.is;  179-2,lill4;  1;9<J,  78-1-1;  1-.02. 
12,l»l;  1817,  I  t.U-":  l>i;3,  9203;  1830,  13,J1'2;  and  1-33, 
10,986»of  which  last  .WM  were  British.  The  average  for  ilie 
three  years,  1831  to  1833,  «iis  12.043;  and  of  British.  3766. 
EI^TER.  rELBS.] 

ELSTOB,  WILLIAM,  descended  from  annatient  family 
in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  was  bom  at  Newesttle-upon- 

Tync,  ,T:i n;iar;.  1 ,  1  ^;73.  His  father  wa»  Mr.  Ralph  EUtob, 
a  mercnani  ot  luai  place.  He  received  his  earliest  educt- 
tion  in  his  native  town,  but  was  afterwards  bcnt  to  Eton, 
a«d  t)ienc«  to  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge.  Being  of  a 
consumptive  habit,  and  the  air  of  the  plaj  c  not  agreeing 
with  him,  he  removed  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  wbenee^ 
in  1696,  be  was  chosen  fellow  of  University  CoU^e.  In 
1 701  he  timnslated  the  Saxon  HenOy  «f  itupos  into  Latin, 
with  notes,  for  Dr.  Hickes ;  and  about  ^  same  time  he 
translated  Sir  John  Chekc's  Latin  Vf  i-i  n  of  Plutareli'- 
Treali&c  on  Superstition,  which  wa«  priiite<t  at  the  *'nd  of 
Strype's  Life  of  Cheke.  In  170  J  he  was  presented  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  CanU-rbury  to  the  rectory  of  the  united 
{wrishes  of  St  Swithin  and  St.  Mary  Bothaw,  in  London, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death.  In  1703  be  ptiblished. 
at  Oxford,  an  edition  of  Roger  Ascham's  Letters ;  and  in 
1 709,  in  the  Saxon  langtiage,  with  a  Lstia  tnndBtaon»  tha 
Homily  on  6t  Gregory's  day.  He  intended  the  puUieatton 
of  several  other  works  in  Saxon  literature,  more  particularly 
the  Saxon  laws,  and  Alfred's  parapbrabtic  version  of 
Or'jsius.  lie  died  March  ird.  171-J  Ij.  lie  pubiiihed 
one  or  two  other  works,  but  of  less  consequence  than  his 
Saxon  labouri.  (Pegge's  Hitt.  Account  tAe  TerluM 
Roff  n^in .  and  of  Mr  Elstoh  and  his  sister,  in  the  Bibi.  Te- 
voer.  Unlaii.,  No.  XXV.:  Kippis's  Biogr.  Brit.) 

KLSTOB.  EUZAjBBIU,siMar«rthn  abewbVMbom  «l 
Newedhle,  September  tMh.  IC83.  During  ber  brothel's 

eontinnanre  at  Oxford,  ^he  resided  chiefly  in  that  dty  with 
liim,  and  afti'nvards  rerao\id  with  him  to  I/>ndon,  wb(ii'« 
she  joined  Imn  in  his  Siixon  studies.  The  first  public  proof 
she  gave  of  this  wus  in  1709,  when,  upon  kjs  printing  the 
Homilv  upon  St.  Gregory's  day,  she  accompaniad  it  by  au 
English  translation  and  a  Preface.  Her  mxt  publication 
was  a  tnodation  of  Madame  ticudery's  Esbay  on  Glory. 
By  tbo  eneewn|aaMist  of  Dr.  Hidkas  »be  undertook  a 
Saxon  Homilianvm,  wRh  an  Sngtish  translation,  notes, 
and  various  readin^'^.  of  «hich  a  few  sheet.-*  only  were 
IMinted  at  Oxfmd,  in  folio,  when  the  work  was  abandoned. 
Her  transcript  of  the  Saxon  Homilurs,  in  preparation  for 
thin  Work  is  |>r(^erv(^  m  the  Lansdowne  Culkction  of 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  In  1716  she  published  a 
Saxon  grammar,  in  4to..  the  types  for  which  were  cut  at 
the  expense  ot  Laid  Chtof  Justice  Parker,  oltcrwanU  earl 
oTMsieeleafield.  After  ber  hratber's  death,  Mxi.  £iiitob  n- 
tiied  to  Bvesham  in  Wonsestorshite,  where  sfan  subsisted 
with  difficulty  by  keeping  a  smal!  school.  Each  scholar 
paid  her  4eL  a  week.  She  was  ^-ubseipiently  patronized 
by  Queen  f-aroline,  who  ^ranted  her  a  pension  of  Jo*'.  ,v 
ycnr:  but  this  bounty  died  with  tlu)  que*;u.  In  \  7S'J  tin.- 
ilnchess  dowager  of  Portland  took  Mrs.  Elstob  into  her 
family  as  governess  to  her  children,  where  she  oontmued 
till  her  death.  May  30th.  1 766.  She  was  bitfiod  at  St.  Mar- 
garet's. Wcatmtnster.  (Ftoggo's  Aeeoumt  qjT  tkt  Ttttut  B^, 
ut  supr. ;  Tlndal's  fKtt.  ^  Spetkam ;  NidioU's  Z4isr* 
Anted.) 
ELTHAM.  [Kbnt.] 

ELUTRIATION,  the  process  of  separalinir  substanct-s, 
redur-erl  to  powder,  when  of  different  speeilic  trravilics.  by 
means  of  water.  It  is  also  cinployod  as  a  method  of  rt-iiuc- 
ing  any  one  substance  to  a  line  powder ;  thus  the  creta 
prseparata,  or  prepared  chalk,  of  the  London  Pbarma«^)«eia« 
u  prepared  by  mixing  findjr-powdowd  clialk  with  wntec^ 
stirring  the  mtxture,  and  wmle  it  ii  yet  tnibkl  allowing  tlk* 
upper  portion  of  the  water  to  run  off;  and  when  this  la  al- 
lowed lo  settle,  the  chalk  or  any  other  substance  simiUu-l y 
trea'ed  -cities  m  a  \  ery  fine  fwwder.  By  the  pMcess  of  elu- 
frialKin  oie!*,  espucialiy  those  of  tin,  an?  separated  from 
carlliv  iniuter. 

ELVAS,  a  strongly-fortified  town  in  liic  province  ot 
.Mcntejo  in  Portugal,  about  125  miles  cast  of  Lisbitu,  situ- 
ated on  a  bill  in  the  midst  of  a  plain»  which  axtenda  ta 
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ca-.t  as  r.ir  ns  llu-  (Jh.mKjmu^  It  is  a  lioiilier  town,  bt'int,' 
tbout  li  uhIcs  west  of  Hadajoz,  the  first  Spanish  town  ui) 
ttuit  side,  and  on  thu  high  road  from  Lisbon  to  Madrid. 
Shu  is  the  strongest  foruest  of  Fbrtugal:  the  town  » 
litttkled  betwMD  two  cwttea»  Foft  Smta  Ltteia  and  Fort  la 
lippa,  which  stand  on  two  summits  eommaiiding  the  town. 
Elm  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  head  town  of  a  comarca,  or 
distrift,  of  till!  s;inio  nami;.  Tla-  lawn  contains  ahuiii  l.?,()00 
inhftbilaiitss  said  h:is  a  fine  tall  ltd  ral,  six  jiarish  cbun'ln.'s, 
several  convents  and  Iiosi  ital.-i,  anil  \tnr' txtonsive  baiTat  k-,, 
which  are  bomb-proof.  A  handsome  aqueduct  brings  water 
to  the  town  from  a  distance  of  nbout  4  miles,  and  supplies 
the  various  fountains.  The  couutr)-  around  is  productive 
in  com,  wine,  and  oil.  (Minann,  Diccionano  Geograjico; 
VkwtqrShat,  by  H.  Smith.  London*  m9.) 

CBATANA.J 

ELY,  a  city  in  the  Isle  of  Kly  in  the  northcni  jiin  t  of  tin- 
county  of  Cambridge,  16  miles  N.N.E.  from  Ciaabridgi- 
and  c,7  N.  by  E.  from  London. 

According  to  Be<Ie,  the  word  £1^,  which  was  given  to  a 
large  district  of  fens  in  which  the  city  is  situated  us  well  as 
to  the  city  itself,  is  derived  from  Elge  or  Elig  on '  eeU'  and 
consequently  has  rcferenea  to  the  abundance  of  eab  in  the 
naigbbourhood.  But  moat  antuuiariaiu  dahva  the  appel- 
Ittioo  from  Helig,  a  Btittah  name  ftr  the  willow,  which  grows 
in  great  quantities  in  the  isle.    Ethcldroda,  dauj^littr  of 
Anna  kinj;  of  East  Anglia,  and  wife  of  O^wy  king  of 
Northumberland.  }u  tfL-rrnii,'  cloisterctl  stclusion  to  courtly 
tplanduur,  retired  hero  uhuut  the  year  tiTO,  and  svlmjh  after 
founded  a  nimia-^ter) ,  whioli  was  dedicated  tu  the  Vir^iuMary, 
and  of  which  she  becauie  tlie  abboM.  In  870  tlie  whole  abbey 
W9»  irilUged  and  destroyed  by  tb»  Danai,  and  all  iu  reve- 
nues were  aaneied  to  the  crown,  which  retained  tbem  till 
the  reign  of  Bdgar.  In  970  that  kint^  granted  the  iile  with 
aU  ita  awpttrteBinoe^  privil^s,  &c.,  to  Etbelwold,  bishop 
ef  WineKestar,  who  rebuilt  the  monastery,  and  provided  it 
with  monks.    The  tharti  r  of  Edgar  was  confirmed  by 
Canute  and  Edward  the  Coufcsjior,  and  subsef|nontlv  by  the 
Pope.    The  isle  was  (gallantly  defended  a^'uuist  \\  illiam 
the  Conc|ucror,  but  afttir  repeated  attacks  (he  inhabitants 
were  obliged  to  surrender,  many  of  them  were  put  to  the  , 
sword,  and  moat  of  the  valuable  furniture  atnd  jeweli  of  i 
(lie  monMtenr  WMW  aeicad,  but  through  the  flmnata  of ' 
TbMdwiOp  wbo  had  b««n  nude  abboC  the  property  was 
restored.     In  1 107  Ely  was  erected  into  a  bb>hopric  by 
Henry  I.,  and  ITorvey,  bishop  of  Ban or,  was  appointed  to 
the  hec.    The  landi  of  the  mona-^tery  were  divided  between 
the  bi-,hoprie  and  the  monks,  an<l  tlie  nion.Tstery  wa->  po- 
veraed  by  the  prior,  who  was  c^liad  the  Lord  I'ri  ir.  AiWr 
the  surrender  of  the  monastery  to  Henry  VIIL,  he  s^rauted 
a  charter  to  convert  the  conventual  church  into  a  cathedra? 
by  the  title  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Undivided 
Ijrtni^.  Tfae  cathedral  of  Ely  is  the  vtorkmanahip  ef  manx 
different  periodt,  and  displays  a  singular  mixture  oTvarioua 
aty  k'ii  of  architecture,  but  taken  as  a  whole  it  is  a  noble 
strurturu.     The  most  antient  part  is  the  transept,  which 
was  eru(  ted  in  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  1. 
The  nave  and  great  western  tower  weru  butit  in  1  ID,  and 
the  other  i)arts  of  the  edifice,  w  hu  h  consists  of  a  nave,  tran- 
sept, an  octagon  tower,  choir,  antichoir.  Trinity  chapel, 
Galilee  porch,  Sec,  wore  erectedotdUrenatiMrioib  between 
that  time  and  the  year  1 534. 

The  interior  is  exceedingly  beautiful ;  the  nav«  iaaup- 
ported  by  lottf  eolttmns,  almost  without  ornament,  which 
perhapB  adds  to  the  imposing  effect.  The  octaiion  tower 
etinibmetj  Bolldily  with  fjracefulnesi  probably  more  than 
ajiv  other  building  of  the  kind  in  Great  Brilani ;  and  the 
rlioii-  is  a  jierfect  .si.ecmua  id' tlie  early  EngU-li  l of 
pointed  architecture.  Ibe  stalls  ure  beautiful  iipecuucns 
of  wood  carving.  The  whole  length  of  the  edifice,  including 
the  Galilee  porch,  is  il7  feet;  and  the  weatem  tower,  which 
i»  of  oxquiaito  workmanabif^  ia  270  ftat  high. 

There  ace  auiay  intmatiiM  monnmantg^  muMg  which 
are  the  tomb  and  elBgiea  of  Bhiboo  Alooefc.  and  that  of 
Tipleft.  earl  of  Worcester.  Tlie  bishops  of  Ely.  like  those 
of  Durlmin,  formerly  possessed,  by  grant  of  Henry  1.,  Jura 
n'S^iilia,*  aiKl  appointed  their  own  chief  jusliee,  chiof  bailiff, 
StC,  but  their  stK  ular  jurisdiction  taken  away  by  the  Gth 
and  7th  Will.  IV.,  c.  sr.  and  vested  in  tlic  kiiif,'.  who  is  em- 
powered to  a|)puint  a  Cuatos  Rutuloruin  iur  the  isle.  The 
gaol  u  aleo  »bolidie<l,  and  eommtttaia  an  made  to  the 
•  itiore  U  •«»  aiaoiMit  orihe  wastlNltiie  ef  lbs  ewntsf  Myia<»fwt» 


oonniy  rraol  at  Cambridge.  The  quarter  sessions  are  still  held 
by  the  justices  of  the  pence  of  the  isle,  but  the  aaatzea  am 
now  held  bv  her  majesty's  judges  who  Join  theNorfolk  circuit. 

The  biabo|i  has  consiaerablc  patronage  at  Cambridge ; 
he  ta  visitor  of  Ibor  colleges,  appoints  absolutely  to  the 
mastership  and  one  fellowship  of  Jcus  C.  IK ■^c.  chooses 
one  out  of  two  nominated  by  the  society  to  bo  master  of 
St.  Pcter'a  ealkg(8»  and  hia  iMndea  newdr  100  hvuin  in 

his  gift. 

The  city  is  situated  on  a  oi,n  1 ;  l  le  eminence  near  the 
hver  Ouso,  which  ia  uaviaabk  fur  batgea  Ikom  Ljrnn  to 
Ely.    It  conaiata  primdjpallj  of  on*  buy  atreat  partudly 

Bvad;  in  the  eentn  of  the  town  ia  a  apaeioiifl  market-pbica. 
le  aott  in  the  Tidni^  ia  exceedinglj  Ibrtile.  and  luppliea 
gnat  quantities  of  fi-uit,  vegetables,  and  butler  to  llie  Lon- 
don market.  There  is  a  considerable  manufactory  for 
'  ^rllii  innre  and  tobacco-pipes,  and  there  are  several  mills 
ill  ine  iile  for  the  prcii;iralioii  u[  oil  frcmi  tlax,  bomp,  and 
cole-seed.  The  market  is  on  Thursday  for  com  and  cattle. 
The  fiura  are  on  Ascension-day  and  the  eight  following  days 
and  October  29th  for  horsei>.  cattle,  hops,  and  Cotlenham 
chcoBO.  The  population  of  the  ciqr  is  6  J  aO,  of  whom  31 0« 
are  females,  there  were  in  1831  1246  inhabited  hoiiMi» 
and  718  fiuaOies  employed  in  trade  and  agiiraltitrei  The 
isle  ef  Bly  eontabis  a  population  of  47,1,53. 

Tlic  city,  exclusively  of  the  liberty  of  the  college,  which  is 
extra  parochial,  comprises  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary  and  the 
Holy  Trinity,  m  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  and  patronage  of 
the  dean  and  chapter.  The  living  of  St.  Maryji  is  a  perpe« 
tual  curacy  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  94/.  Tlie  church  is 
a  handsome  building,  partly  in  the  Norman  and  partly  iu 
the  early  English  style  of  architecture.  The  Church  of  the 
Holv  IVinity  is  attached  to  the  cathedral,  and  ia  what  Ibr- 
meriy  was  the  Lady  Chapel.  It  was  eomroeneed  m  the 
reign  of  Edw  ard  II.,  and  ia  one  of  tbo  roost  perfect  buildings 
of  that  aife.  It  is  200  feet  in  lengili,  46  in  breadth,  and  60 
in  height ;  it  lias  neither  pillars  nor  si<le'ai!>lcs.  hut  is  sup- 
porUnl  by  stron^^  spiring  buttresses,  sunuounted  with  jiin- 
nacles.  The  living  is  of  the  yearly  value  of  lit/  Ti  ere 
are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wes. 
leyan  Methodists.  The  grammar-school,  founded  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  1541  ia  under  the  control  of  the  dean  and  clmpter, 
who  appoint  the  ntaatar.  There  is  alsa  a  national  school 


for  boys  and  nrla  attpmwted  b^  vidimtoiy  eontribationa.  A 
charity  school  was  minded  m  1730  by  Mrs.  Catherine 

Necdham.  wlio  endowed  it  with  lands  worth  nearly  400/.  per 
annum  for  thu  insiructiun  and  clothing  of  thirty  boys,  with 
each  of  whom  an  apprentice  fee  of  21)/.  is  given,  issuing 
out  of  lands  bequeathed  by  Bishop  Lancy  for  that  purpose. 
James  Bcnthani,  whose  history  or  Ely  is  not  only  mtercst- 
inf^  as  a  local  hiatorv,  but  valuable  the  obser\-ations 
which  it  eontaina  on  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Gothic  styles 
of  aichitccturc.  was  educated  at  the  gm>lln^«cbool  of  this 
city.  reEFn-HAM.I 

bLyMA'IS*  the  name  of  a  district  of  Persia  between 
Susis  and  Media,  and  of  a  city,  its  capital,  situated  on  the 
river  EulfDus.  Tlie  nome  seems  to  be  the  some  with  Elara, 
w  hicli  lA  u»wl  in  the  sacred  vnitings  as  a  general  designation 
for  Persia.  According  to  Strabo  (p.  711),  the  population 
eonsistod  of  husbandmen,  who  cultivated  the  plains,  and  a 
numerous  army,  principally  arch«n,  who  occupied  the  high 
lands.  The  king  of  Elymais  waaao  powerful  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  that  he  could  assert  his  indepeudance  in  spite  of  the 
Fatthiansk  though  it  appeaia  fiom  tne  same  writer  that  the 
Parthians  on  one  occasion  invaded  Elymais,  and  eanied  off 
a  spoil  of  10,000  talents  from  tlie  Elynia>an  temple  of  Arte- 
mis at  Azare.  Antioclius  Epiphaiics  had  previously  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rob  the  same  wealthy  temple. 
( Ju3e]ih.  J/(/i(/.  xii.  c.  13;  Justin,  lib.  x\xii,,  uiul  Mmra- 
brr.i  i.  vi.  1.)  Strabo  attributes  this  attempt  to  Antio<  lui , 
the  Groat,  but  he  is  perhaps  in  error.  The  author  of  the 
second  book  of  the  Maccaoeet  (ix.  2)  calls  the  chief  city  of 
this  district  Petsapolisi,jMrol»bly  from  having  by  mistaha 
confused  Elynuua  with  BiBm«  for  Perscpolis  stood  upon  the 
Araxcs.   (Strabo  p.  729.) 

ELYOT.  SIR  THOMAS,  one  of  the  best  writers  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VIIL,  was  the  sou  of  Sir  Richard  Elyot  of 
the  county  of  Suffolk.  He  received  his  uiuv«r»itv  education 
at  St.  Mary's  Hall  in  Oxford.  He  afterwards  travelled 
through  Euru|ie,  and  upon  his  return  was  introduced  at  the 
court  of  Henry  VIIL,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood,' and  subseouently  emplmed  him  in  several 
endMSaisSt  parUmilarly  to  Kome  in  143S  in  the  aflair  of  tbo 
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difWrne.  nA  afttfrvards  in  I  j^^G  to  tlio  emperor  Charles  V. 
Sirllionm  EI)wl*s  literary  ntid  )tliiluso{)htcal  attaininctits 
were  various;  and  he  was  '(  (luileii  byniwtof  »1>C  leariicil 
men  of  hi^  umc,  aiitl  bv  imnc  in  a  more  fKendljr  mnnncr 
than  hy  Sir  Tliomas  More      Ho  aie<l  in  nml  was 

hurieil  iii  the  t  hureh  uf  (Jaiieton  in  Cambridgealiirc,  of 
Mliicii  couii'v  h.'  !ui  1  }>ein  HhcrifT. 

J'rom  a  lelter  of  Sir  Thoma*  Elyot  t.>sem-tnry  Cromwell, 
amont;  the  Cotloniaii  MSS.  in  the  Britii>h  Must  uni,  il  ap- 
peSTK  that  Wolsey  made  him  clerk  of  the  kint;"s  counoil. 

Sii-  Thi>ina$EljOt*»  works  of  greate^t  note  were  his  hook 
named  Ibe  GovcimoT,  tU»  CasUe  of  Health  and  bu  Dic- 
tionary, all  or  vbieh  vent  through  nunenns  editions  be- 
tween IjIJI  and  loHU.  He  als.*  nubli-hed  »  «m»U  treatise 
•Of  the  Knowledge  whieh  maketli  a  Wise  Man.*  9m,  1-on- 
ih>h.  l'>33;  and  'The  Hanqnet  of  Sapience,'  8\o.,  \:>ij; 
iKsidc*  several  trnii>b1ioni  from  Plutarch,  Isocratc*.  St. 
Cvjifian.  &c. 

ELY'SIA.    (Zaoli)gy.)  [PL\couH\NrHr\TA.l 

ELY'SiUM,  the  name  given  by  the  anta-nt  Greeks  and 
Romans  tu  the  abode  of  Ibe  righteouM  after  death.  They 
foncied  that  tbera  vaa,  aomewbcre  to  the  veet,  u  rcgii>n 
blesaed  with  perpetual  spring,  ololbed  witb  eoQtiniul  ver- 
cinrc.  cnaroellod  with  flowers,  ahadcd  by  pleasant  groves. 
Diiil  nfie^hed  hy  iii'Vi  r  fulint;  springs,  where  the  M)uli  of 
tiie  repairiil,  and  where  tlu-y  enjoyed  each  other's  so- 
ciety. (Virgil,  yL'tirhl  vi..  with  nhich  compare  ihf  iih!mi,  of 
Elysium  in  the  Odyssvy,  iv.  Ofi.T.)  Ti  e  '  island:*  ol  [lie  blest' 
was  another  name  f.T  this  favoured  rcjiion,  whieh  some 
jdaced  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean  in  the  farthest  west,  others 
in  .-omc  iiiacce<sih!c  spot  in  the  middle  of  Asia  or  Africa. 
From  thia  notion  tiie  appellation  of  G1y!>ian  Fiolda  has 
been  given  to  certain  <fe1i|;Dlful  secluded  spot:;,  surli  as  tlie 
strip  of  land  on  the  noiihem  shore  of  the  Mare  Morto,  or 
the  inner  part  of  the  harbour  of  Mi'^enura  near  Nnjiles, 
wliiili  i-j  sheltered  Iron  tlx  v-v.^A^  h)  the  surrounding  hills, 
and  where  no  wins  v  fill,  il  aei^iu^  to  have  been  origi- 
nally a  vast  cemelt  r\.  j  Lintcd  with  trees  and  adorned  with 
tombs;  but  the  iniagniation  of  the  poets  confounded  tho 
repository  of  the  perishable  bodies  with  the  alijdo  of  il-.e 
iininurtal  souls.  [Bai  k.]  Thorpe  anticnt  philosophers  who 
bad  more  spiritual  notions  of  the  nature  of  bouIs  discarded 
the  vulgar  idea  of  tbo  Elyuum  being  in  any  port  jof  oui 
globe,  and  placed  the  abode  of  the  departed  in  tno  heavens 
or  flrmaiucut.  (Ti  <  r.i,  yniinmScii  innis.)  The  Parisians 
have  given  the  nainc  of  C'liaiups  Elys''es  to  a  much  fre- 
»jiicm< '1  jihnitLd  V  .(h  (i,;e3,  at  the  wi'slern  extremity 

ot  Paris,  exleiiilmg  from  the  Place  I^juis  XV.  to  llic  Bar- 
riere  de  I'Etoile,  and  which,  with  fh  ■  tm cjitjou  of  theshaile 
which  the  trees  afford,  has  none  of  the  allnbutes  aserilail  lo 
the  true  Elysium ;  for  it  is  dviAly,  noisy,  and  vulgar,  and  very 
inferior  in  point  of  comfort  to  tlic  neiglibouring  gardens  of 
the  Tuilerics. 

ELZERI'NA.  [ClLLAKiXA,  vol.  vi.  p.  402.] 

ELZEVIRS,  the  name  of  a  famfly  of  oelebratetl  printers 
and  j.uhliVlRis  at  Aiusd-rw:  vii.  T,<';v.li'n.  tin-  TIagtie.  and 
XJlrccli!,  wlio  uiiorucd  liii;  ii'imljln-  ni'  with  many 

beautiful  odjtioiH  of  the  h'-i  ni'.ihor-  oi'  iinlniuilv.  'J'l:.' 
right  name  of  the  family  was  Kktvier.  Tliey  aw  bdi.  v*! 
to  have  come  originally  either  from  Lie^e  or  I»uvaiu.  in 
neatness  and  in  the  elegance  of  small  type  they  eKceedtul 
even  the  family  of  thv  Stephens.  [Estikmnk.]  Ilieir 
Vifgil,  their  Terence,  and  their  Greek  Testament  are  con- 
aidmd  the  maater-pieees  of  their  produelions ;  but  the 
Virgil  is  said  to  be  incorrect. 

The  first  trace  of  the  name  of  Elxevir  is  found  in  an 
edition  of  Enlropius,  printed  in  I  published  at  Leydcn 
by  Loviis  Elzevir,  who  was  still  livins,'  there  in  1617.  Mat-  ' 
thew,  his  eldest  son,  died  nt  Lcviii':i  in  if,  lo,  Gil.^,  h.- 
second  son,  was  a  bookseller  at  the  Hague  in  l.l'J!).  Isaac, 
the  cldcp.l  son  of  Matthew,  was  tlie  first  printer  of  his 
family,  and  printed  fi-um  1GI7  to  I62S.  Abtabam  and 
Bonaventure,  the  third  an<l  fourth  iona  of  Ifatlbew,  were 
printeta  and  bookaellera,  Bonaventure  waa  a  partner  with 
bis  father  in  and  oceura  aaaociated  nitb  his  brother 
Abraham  in  I  ('20.  Tb.r  svl  of  Elicvirs  whirls  the  French 
call  '  Les  Petile->  Rt'publiqucs,'  the  Accoiuiis  <i(  the  Nations 
of  the  World,  were  •Kiblished  by  Abriili  un  and  Bonasi  ii 
turc;  and,  in  fact,  gave  to  the  fiimily  llieir  celebrity.  Their 
brother  Jacob  printed  at  the  Hni^e  in  1025.  Both 
Abraham  and  Bonaventure  died  at  Leydcn  in  K,i2.  Louis, 
the  seeond  of  the  name,  the  son  of  Isaai-,  wa ,  established 
•a  a  prtnler  at  AnstettlaiB  from  1640  to  bia  death  in  1662. 


Peter,  pon  of  Arnout,  (he  second  son  of  Matthew  Elzevir, 
printed  at  Utrecht  in  16f>y.  and  was  living  in  It^SO.  John 
and  Daniel  ircre  aona  of  Abraham,  and  printed  in  partner^ 
ship  in  lC52i  but  Jdm  printed  alone  in  1655, when  Daniel 
apiicars  to  have  been  associated  with  his  cousin  Loui«> 
John  died  in-ir,6l ;  Daniel  in  1660.  Daniel  left  ehildnu 
who  cai  l  it  <1  on  the  business,  but  paMealbr  tb«  Ufit  of  the 
family  wlio  uxeelled  in  it. 

The  Elzevirs  nrinti  il  >  veral  catalogues  of  their  editions ; 
but  the  best,  as  ucing  the  latest  lists  and  accounts  of  tliera. 
arc  coniaintd  in  the  '  Notice  de  la  Odlection  d'Auteurs 
Latin,  Krancais,  et  Itnliens,  imprimie  de  format  petit  en 
l  imo,  liar  les  Elze\  icr*  in  Brunet'a  '  HatiUel  du  Libraire.' 
Jrd  editn  8vo.,  Paris.  1620,  voL  iv.  p.  533-567;  aud  in 
'  Essai  Biblioirniphiiiuo  aur  lea  Editiona  dca  Blaevin ;  pr^' 
crd6  d'uiir  Nutiee  aur  cea  impiimean  ciKbieaf  Svo.*  Pairii^ 

Didnt,  ibJJ, 

The  us\.  il  iiu]  rint  upon  the  Elzevir  dlilioi.s  i-*  either 
'  .Xi'ud  EUevino.s,'  or  '  Kx  olhcina  Elzcviriorum'  or  '  Elzevi- 
riana :'  the  names  of  the  diircrcnt  branches  of  this  family 
are  rarely  found  in  the  title  paKi"?  of  their  editions.  EUe, 
in  Dutch,  signifies  an  elm,  ami  dy  <  \tension  of  signification, 
wood  in  general ;  ritur,  is  fire.  These  words  explain  a  device 
of  ft  woodopile  burning  in  the  title-vages  of  aeme  of  the 
Elzevir  productions,  as  in  that  of  tiie  SIcidanu8,1631,of 
Cuna'us  do  Republica  Hebrtrorum,  1032,  the  Cossar  and 
Terence  of  IGUj,  the  Memoirs  of  Comines,  8;c. 

EMANCIPATION,  Emui^rn mo.    To  understand  the 
V"^.\\  cflect  of  emancipation  ly  tin:  Roman  law,  :i  m-ist 
premised  tliaf  all  children  bora  in  lawful  marriapc  were  said 
to  be  in  the  father's  poVer,  aa  well  as  all  his  son's  childien 
so  born  before  the  son  was  emancipated ;  and  no  person 
who  VI  as  in  the  power  of  another  could  acquire  any  property 
of  his  i>wu.  (Gaiua,  iu  86,  &c)  Whatever  fntoparty,  then,  a 
son  ac<|uir<Ml  while  in  his  flither's  power  atrielly  belonged 
to  his  f  ithi  r.    If  ilu>  ^o!i  ^vns  by  will  appointed  heir  ihercs 
in  the  Runuiu  ...usv),  lie  lould  not  accept  without  his 
fiither's  eonsenr,  and  all  that  he  took  Was  for  the  benefit  of 
I  his  father:  the  same  rule  held  as  to  a  lesjacy.    It  is  unne- 
I  ccsvnry  here  to  mention  the  exception*  to  the  general  rule 
I  nbovo  laid  down,  or  to  describe  the  father's  power  over  the 
ton's  person.    '  Tliere  is  hardly  any  nation,  observes  CJaius 
(i.  55). '  in  which  fathers  bave'sucli  power  over  their  ebil- 
dren  as  we  have.'  The  rigour  of  the  ontient  Roman  law. 
however,  was  "radiially  relaxed,  tlioiigh  the  remarks  of 
fiaius,  who  wi-oic  at  K-ast  after  the  liiut  of  Antoninus  Piu*, 
sli  i\\  ;l);it  it  \v;is  not  then  entirely  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
lather's  power  was  dissolved  by  his  natural  death,  and  aUo 
by  the  civil  death  of  the  father  or  the  sim.    (Gaius,  i.  ISS  ) 
Emancipation  was  the  net  by  which  the  powa  waf  dis- 
.«olved  or  rdoaaad  in  the  lifetime  of  the  father;  aitd  it  re- 
^  *|uircd  the  consent  of  both  partiea.  The  emaneiMtion, 
j  which  was  tnade  accortling  to  tin  Lawi  of  the  Twelve 
I  Tables,  was  effected  l<y  an  imagjoainr  tale  ftom  tlie  Ihther 
to  another  person.   In  the  case  of  a  son,  thia  sole  wiw 
made  three  times,  as  if  the  father  were  selling  a  slave,  and 
the  pers(»n  to  whom  the  sale  was  made,  «  ho  of  course  was 
-<\\\\v  iin-nCt,  manumitted  ilu-  son  after  ouli  -alo.  After 
t  aeli  oi  llie  lirst  two  sales,  the  son,  being  niuttuioiiii  d,  Ve- 
came  .ngain  in  his  father's  power;  but  the  last  ti:.Miui:tiss!on 
was  final,  and  extiuguished  all  the  father's  paternal  rights. 
It  was  howovw  usual  for  the  son,  alter  the  third  sale,  to 
be  r«aold  to  bb  natural  ikther.  who  then  manumitted  bim, 
and  thua  acquired  the  rirhta  of  a  patronus  over  his  emanci- 
pated son,  which  wouhl  otluTwisc  havr  1ifl<.iiiL;i-fl  to  the 
purchaser  who  gave  hini  hi.s  Liial  niauuinissnjii.  iu  Iho  c->s<.- 
of  a  daughter  or  a  grandson,  a  single  sale  and  manunjis5i(>!i 
was  fiufticienf.    (Gains,  i.  13?;  Dig.,  lib.  iS,  tit.  3,  \. 
CoJ..  hi.,  s,  dr.  V}.  1.  (,  ;  Inxtit.,  lib.  i..  til.  I'.',  ^.  G."> 

i  he  Emancipaiiu  Annstastano,  or  that  introduced  bv  tlte 
Emperor  Anastasius,  waa  by  Imperial  Reieript.  CCod^ 
lib.  viii..  tit.  49. 1. 6.) 

The  Eroancinatio  Juatintana  vraa  ellbeted  by  a  ftitnple  de- 
claration of  a  father  before  the  nrojicr  magistratf.  tlvi!  he 
rclea.«d  hfs  son  from  tbu  paternal  authority ;  but  the  tajber 
still  rciaiiu-d  the  righta  (tf  a  patfonua  ovar  hia  cmKiiciMitd 

son.    {I bid.  1.  0.) 

The  imnu'diaic  U^-a!  effeet  of  eniaiu  ipatiou  wa«.  that  thf 
person  emancipated  po««essed  over  his  o\>n  childrea  the 
paternal  right :  be  could  acquire  property,  and  V>e(iueathit 
by  will.  If  a  son  married  and  had  children  befor«  be  wa4 
emancipated,  his  children  were  in  the  power  of  tlifttr  oraod- 
father,  who  could  emaneipata  them  withrat  en^iMitaiiaig 
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tWir  fiither;  itnd  inch  emancipation  coutinued  in  force 
after  the  gprsndlktliei^c  denSti. 

It  WIS  also  a  contaqnenee  of  eawncipation  that  the 
•mancipatcd  cliildren  stood  to  their  fiitber  in  ttm  relation 
of  strangers,  and  conse<|uetitlr,  in  eaaa  of  ivtaitacgr*  coald 
not  take  tlie  parent's  property,  which  eoold  only  be  claimed 
b\  ilii^i."  wlio  ("orres|)on(loa  to  the  legal  ilc-ci  ipd'on  i>\'  iiL-rcrlos 
sui,  agiialt,  uiid  gentile?.  But  this  inju*tu  e  of  iIil-  <  i\  tl  ]aw 
(juris"  iniuuitate^),  observer  Gaius,  was  romt  d.i  ii  Uv  the 
prffitor's  euict,  or,  as  we  should  term  it.  the  equitj,  wluch  was 
gradually  introduced  in  order  to  soften  the  rigour  and  striei 
rules  of  the  civil  law.  [Edict.]  The  pretor'a  edict,  how- 
ever, did  not  extend  to  give  the  Rarae  advantage  to  nn 
emanoipatod  aon  in  aueceeding  to  tbo  yrDparty  of  an  in* 
testate  brother.  The  Emperor  Anattanos  remedied  this 
under  certain  rcstriciions;  and  finally  Justinian  put  einan- 
cipatwl  and  non-emancipated  brothers  and  sisters  and  their 
cliiUln  ii  >i;i  ilu-  s:iiiu>  footing  in  all  respects  :1s  to  sharing  in 
tilt*  projierlj  ot  a  ileceaacd  parent  or  broiluT  or  sister. 
tC'ifi.,  lib.  vi.,  lit.  57, 1.  I5  ;lrulit..  lib.  v.,  tit.  5.) 

A*  to  emancipation  under  the  Code  Napoleon,  sec  liv.  i., 
cl,..)..      t;t.  10. 

KM ARGI'NULA.  [Ckrvicobraxcbiata, vol vi.p.  444.1 

EMBALMING.  [Mummy.] 

EMBANKMENT.  It  iaoften  neeaiiaryto  raiaemaiuida 
or  dyket  along  the  «onrse  of  rivers  to  keep  them  within 

ttn  ir  r'l  innels.  anfl  prrsi  nt  their  Hooding  the  lanil>  v.  liii  h 
lit:  itoar  ihcm.  wlu-ii  liic  waters  ri^e  above  thoir  «>u;il  level. 
Tho>c  alluvial  lands  which  lie  nt-ar  the  ia<iinhs  uf  nvcrs 
and  arc  below  tbe  line  of  high  wrUcr  canuol  in;  t  ultivated 
to  a'lviinln  :o  unltjs*  they  are  secured  from  inundation  by 
ptopcr  cniliuiikinL-uts ;  and  as  these  alluvial  deposits  are 
genemlly  vliv  furtilo,  it  amply  repays  the  expens»j  of  con- 
structing dykM  and  keeping  theni  in  repair,  llie  wliole 
of  tho  provnicea  of  Holland  and  Zeelatad  and  several  other 
diatrtcts  in  the  Low  C'liunlrics  could  not  be  inhabited  if  the 
lea  were  not  kc]it  out  h\  strong  cmba:ikmcuts ;  and  the 
deilniction  of  a  dske  ii Lijuenlly  dcvil-.ici  ^rt-.tt  irai  ts  of 
country.  The  art  of  coustructini^  dvkc-  uf  liocpiiii; 
tlicni  in  rojiair  is  thcrcfitre  one  of  th<-  gi  t;af.-.(  import, nu  e 
to  the  proprii'tors  of  liuv  lands  situated  ;i3  aljove  described. 

The  firtit  tbin^  to  be  attended  to  in  forming  ctnbank- 
menis  is  to  enable  litem  to  resist  the  prcuure  of  Uio  highest 
floods  which  are  Ukety  to  occur,  and  to  ptevent  tlie  effect 
of  tbc  'Waves  and  eurrenta  in  washing  them  awav.  When 
it  is  the  »iinplc  pressure  of  a  coltmin  of  water  vnich  is  to 
be  wiilistoud,  a  simple  earthen  bank  made  of  the  soil  irome- 
diKtely  at  band,  i)rovidcd  it  be  not  of  a  porous  nature,  k 
sutiioient.  Its  form  shonltl  he  a  vn  v  IipjkI  wiili 
sloping  sides  and  with  a  Hat  ton,  whif  l>  may  sonc  a~  a  j>aiii 
or  even  a  carriage -road,  if  the  bank  bo  of  coiisiderable 
dimensions.  The  feidc  towards  the  water  should  slope 
IQOro  gradually  than  towards  the  land,  where  it  may  form 
an  angle  of  46°  with  the  horizon.  A  ditch  is  usually  dug 
along  the  inside  of  the  bank,  and  sometimes  on  both  sides, 
vhen  tbie  dyke  ia  at  some  distance  from  the  usual  ckanDel 


\ 


of  the  water,  and  is  only  a  precautton  against  unusual 
floods.  The  inner  ditch  collects  the  water  which  is  pro- 
duced by  rains  or  may  find  its  way  by  fiUiation  through 
the  bank  or  the  soil. 

To  raise  tboie  simple  dykes  nothing  is  rmuisite  but  to 
carry  fbe  earth  flram  beloir.  and  consolidate  it  by  treading 
it  in  a  mnist  state,  tlmt  no  interstices  bo  left.  Such  an.- 
the  djkes  aloiij;  \hv  slMW-ninning  ri>crs  and  canals  in  IIol- 
laud.  Hut  \vlu'ro  a  consiiliT.iblc  i  ivir  wimU  through  an 
cxttUbivo  piuiii  anil  ts.  apt  to  change  jts  l  ed  by  the*  wearins^ 
away  of  the  banks  in  some  plaices  and  the  rlcpositiun  ot 
mud  in  others  more  skill  and  more  expensive  works  are 
required  to  keep  it  within  its  banks  and  to  prevent  the 
effects  of  a  rapid  curront  in  destroying  them.  In  this  case 
strong  piles  are  driven  deep  into  the  ground,  and  instead 
ef  aaxtben  dykes»  atone  walla  an  oppwed  to  the  ferce  of 
tbe  water. 

The  emlsankiiig  of  a  ri.nsijL'rable  river  often  rcquiriis  llic 
course  of  th<!  atrcuni  to  be  changed,  and  insitad  of  ibo 
winding  course  which  rivers  naturally  take  through  plains, 
straight  chaooels  arc  artificially  made  fv;r  them.  At  fint 


sight  it  would  soem  that  a  straight  ciiuunel  is  the  natunil 
coumc  of  a  stream ;  but  this  is  fiir  from  being  the  case.  A 
strait^ht  course  can  never  be  maintained  without  artificial 
means ;  water  never  Hows  in  a  straight  line»  but  always  in 
curves.  The  sli^t«»t  iiMN|uality  in  the  bottom  or  aides  par- 
tially ohstrucls  Its  course  and  pioduees  a  drcular  tnnttnti  in 
the  water;  and  fhi«, arting  on  soft  banks, soon  Iii  JIdw-  ihcm 
out,  which,  iurro-win^^  ibe  eddies,  accelerates  the  i  Itange 
in  the  cun  em.  When  a  river  is  turned  into  a  new  channel, 
tbe  hanks  must  bo  Strengthened  with  niles  or  masonry, 
ami  till'  foundations  of  the  works  must  be  laid  below  tlie 
gravel  or  stones  which  may  have  accumulated,  that  ihey 
may  not  l»e  undermined  by  the  percolation  of  the  water. 

When  the  dykes  are  only  intended  to  check  the  waters  at 
the  time  wben  they  How  over  tbeir  natural  bank*,  it  is  best 
to  raise  them  at  some  ilistancc  from  the  river  on  each  side 
and  parallel  to  its  course;  because,  in  ^uddcIl  HockIs,  the 
water,  liaviti,;  a  uk  aU-r  »pace  to  flow  throUf^h.  will  not  rise 
so  high,  and  \mU  s-ot/iicr  rere<le.  The  natural  banks  must 
be  can  lull V  attended  to  in  tlii>  ■  ri-",  that  they  may  remain 
nearly  i!i  ■  same,  withotit  bein;^  subjected  to  that  continual 
change  \\  lii<  h  we  have  noticed  bcl'oro.  Those  who  have 
long  at(cnde<l  to  these  changes  and  their  immediate  causes 
wilTflnd  no  dilliculty  in  checking  them  in  the  outset  by 
very  eaqr  and  simple  means.  Whenever  a  bank  bectos  to 
be  undwrained,  a  few  piles  driven  in  ju<liciously,  ana  sono 
stones  thrown  into  the  river  above  the  place  ubeio  its 
banks  begin  to  wear  away,  will  cause  0  change  iti  U-.e  cur- 
rent, and  throw  it  over  to  :l-.e  i  p;..  >i(1,\  ludr.'d.  ;f  this 
is  done  iiijurlieiously,  tbe  bank*  diijiuMio  v.  i]\  be^in  to  wear 
awav;  but  by  continued  atten'inn  :ii;d  iireveii I luij,  rather 
than  correction,  any  river  having  a  moderate  current  may 
be  kept  within  its  proper  \>ci\. 

It  sometimea  happens  that  rivers  near  tbeir  moiuhs  tam 
ahallow  castuaries,  and  occupy  much  ground  wbidi  might 
bo  useAilly  employed.  In  this  case  an  entirely  new  outlet 
may  soraettmcB  be  made,  through  which  the  rivw  may  at 
111  di-chanip  itself  into  the  sea;  and  the  whole  <oi'r-n 
will  pr  ibnblv  be  scju  filled  up  by  the  deposition  t>f  boil  and 
mud  biuui;lit  m  by  lUo  tides;  for  it  is  the  current  which 
clears  tiic  channel,  and  when  this  is  taken  away  the  channel 
soon  flIU  up.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  the  old  mouth 
of  the  river  will  be  so  filled  up  as  scarcely  to  admit  the 
tide ;  and  an  embaakmont  actoas  it  may  lay  a  large  ftrtilo 
tract  of  land  quite  dry. 

Whae  embankmeota  are  made  anunit  the  sea,  greater 
skill  ia  required  to  resist  the  force  of  the  waves.  If  thciu 
are  materials  at  hand  to  lay  a  hank  of  stones  imbedded  in 
elay.  with  abroad  l>a>o,  and  the  side-  slo]iina-  very  gradually 
upwards,  a  ver)-  safe  barrier  uiav  be  opp«s«'d  to  the  waters. 
It  IS  not  (lie  direct  nupulse  which  in  the  most  dcstruciivo 
waves  striking  against  a  sloping  surface  lose  their  force  and 
rise  over  it ;  but  it  is  in  returning  that  they  draw  the  ma- 
terials with  them,  and  scoop  out  the  foundations.  If  Iho 
stones  are  well  joined  togetlicr,  the  retiring  wave  will  bav» 
no  effect  in  looMniag  them ;  hut  if  «nv  one  of  them  can  he 
singly  removed  turn  its  place,  they  will  soon  disappear  one 
after  another,  til)  a  breach  is  made;  after  which  a  bingic 
storm  may  destroy  the  whole  embankment.  There  nre 
many  parts  of  the  coast  of  England  where  whde  estates 
wMuld  noon  be  swept  away,  if  it  wj»re  isot  f t  continual  at- 
tention to  the  embankB'.ents.  Near  tiie  niuuth  of  the 
Thames,  in  particular,  on  the  north  side,  and  all  along  the 
roast  uf  Essex,  the  sea  is  only  kept  out  by  incessant  atten- 
tion to  the  sea-walls.  In  various  places  tbe  ingenuity  of 
scientific  men  has  been  exercised  to  iDVant  various  modes 
of  tesistioe  the  fores  of  tbe  sea.  In  aome  exposed  points 
pient  of  solid  oak  bavo  been  made,  whidi  oppose  n  smooth 
surriee  obliquely  to  the  f  »rce  of  the  waves;  in  otheiv,  n  .wsof 
piles  luive  been  driven  in,  tbniiin;;  liiu>s  at  right  or  oblique 
an^^'les  to  the  line  of  the  '^horc,  m  urdor  to  intercept  the  Waves, 
and  break  tlu-ir  force  beliire  they  reach  the  bank.  In  a  place 
w  here  the  rouiuh<l  stones  called  shingles  were  usually  thrown 
up  by  the  wave^,  and  the  bottom  was  a  strong  clay,  their 
retreat  has  been  intercepted  by  rows  of  strong  piles  d^i^cn 
in  a  line  along  and  poiallel  to  tbe  aboce,  and  covered  with 
hoards  nailed  to  thsm  on  the  land  side.  By  this  means  tbe 
sea  has  been  mode  to  provide  the  materials  of  the  embank- 
ment, and  to  lay  them  down.  In  one  night  the  shingles  havo 
been  thrown  over  the  piles;  and  beini^  retni;ied  by  ihi  board 
tng.  have  tormed  a  perfect  waU.  A  second  row  uf  piles  be- 
r  \  i  rr  il  .  first  and  the  sea,  and  a  third  if  required,  forms 
a  s««i  Willi  vJuch  migbt  deQr  ugr  stonns.  We  weatioa  this 
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m  wa  etsaifl*  «f  th*  tAfutMeirhiBh  mKfb»t$3un  «f  far- 
timilM  ctacamlumw  hr  «ydi  •  grMS  aipeiiM  mnr  some- 
thiMi  lie  nred.  In  other  ftitimtioiis  when  the  ihingle  it 

not  thrown  up.  anri  llu'  waW  i>  nnt  io  immodiatclv  exposed 
ti)  the  ndiiin  of  the  wavo^,  an  oxceUent  faeins(ofthc  wall  is 
innile  \i\  >s«.'ViTal  rows  tit  ]iik'A  I'roiu  fivf  to  filk'fii  Ibet  lon|^', 
driven  along  the&ide  of  liie  cnrtlu  n  bmk  in  tlu"  form  of 
atups  rising  above  each  other.  Tlu'sc  (ules  arc  drivon  \XTy 
olcwo  together,  and  the  distance  between  the  row»  is  about 
two  feet.  This  iatcnal  is  filled  tlith  stones,  and  bushe< 
an  pinned  down  over  them  by  meaiieof  woodenpine  driven 
hevomieUytbioivhkoleenMeifttheiillei.  Tbieo 
«nce«[fcetmlly  prtventi  the  mtbiiig  away  of  the  bank, 


Where  the  land  lies  very  flat  for  a  consi'lorahlc  dislain  f 
fion>  thf  bhori',  it  14  of  advantage  to  liuvc  two  (.uinjilolc 
hiuiks,  one  within  the  other;  so  I  hat  if  the  outer  bank 
broken  lhro\iyh,  the  second  will  keep  buek  the  walcTB, 
until  the  first  can  be  rcimired.  The  ground  belwi  cu  the 
two  lines  of  banks  is  usually  left  iu  pasture.  In  tiiii  c^s^e 
the  damage  done  by  an  inundaiion  of  nlt-«ater  will  not  he 
■o  great  ea  if  the  land  were  enUe;  end  uuleaa  it  nnam 
flooded  for  a  conaidenble  tiiiM»  the  hecbage  raJKn  little,  if 
anything,  from  it. 

The  water  whi  1  iiraulates  within  the  banks  and  is 
collected  in  the  uuennU  ditrh  and  those  wliich  divide  the 
must  bo  let  otl  uceasionallv  by  incaits  ot  channels 
and  sluices  at  the  time  when  the  tide  is  out,  and  tho  water 
outside  the  bank  is  lower  than  that  which  is  within 
it.  In  small  embankments  a  vooden  trunk  or  pipe  may  bo 
laid  through  the  bank,  with  a  valve  opening  ommda,  by 
which  meaoa  the  mnerttuinia  velar  any  flow  outt  and  none 
How  bach.  ItisumroltocaiTytliietniRlcaoonsidierableway 

outside  tho  bank,  if  if  eni|i;ics  il«elf  inimediateU  into  the  i-ea, 
in  order  llmt  it  may  not  be  thokeil  uji  with  sand  or  »liini;le-. 
Cast-iruu  pipes  are  conveniently  used  for  thi^  j)urpose,  and 
they  may  be  carried  tint  so  far  a»  to  tsmpty  ihem^'lve^  billow 
low-water  mark.  But  wlieu  the  embankment  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  thcro  an;  stream*  flowing  through  the  part 
which  iaenhaalMj^laqMr  fl«ed-gat«a  and  more  e.<(tensive 
works  are  neeeeiiiy.  Tbam  beioK  cfpened  and  shut  as  oc- 
casion may  nqidn*  serve  to  keep  the  ehaoDel  dear,  by  pro- 
ducing oeoaaiooally  a  considerable  rush  of  water  to  carry 
away  mud  and  sand  which  would  otherwise  hare  accumu- 
lated at  the  m  vil'i  uf  ;:.  When  ihe  level  of  the  land  which 
is  embauked  is  beluw  tlie  usual  level  of  the  wattsrs  which 
are  wiiiunit,  the  water  i-  rain-d  by  njeani  of  engines  over 
the  baiiks,  as  it,  tiio  case  in  Ihe  tens.  [Draimno.] 

In  the  forming  of  the  banks,  where  the  soil  may  not  be 
quite  impervious  to  water,  it  is  u.scful  to  begin  by  dig{>iiig 
a  ditch  in  tho  line  of  the  intended  bank,  of  such  a  devth  us 
to  read)  an  impervioue  aubaoil.  Thia  ditoh  ia  to  be  fil  fod  up 
with  day  or  tempered  earth,  and  aa  the  bank  is  raised,  the 
middle  of  the  bank  sImhIlI  ^..l-  c,,ii\]u, ,  ,t'  -.li.-  same  male- 
rials,  which  will  tlnis  Ujiih  a  vi  .;u  A  vwill  A  Ji  up  to  the  (op  ; 
and  the  more  \x)rou4  earth  bemy  lie.iped  up  a^aln^t  the 
sides  of  this  wail  will  form  the  slopes  of  the  bank  :  thus  (lie 
whole  will  b«  poftetly  imp«M«i«bl«  to  the  water.  Tlio 


A 

cay  should  be  well  trod  in  with  the  fe  f  in     i:io!-l  , 
ana  no  pieces  oi  wood,  or  even  straw  siiould  bo  in  it ;  tor  a  | 


straw  may  bo  the  cause  of  the  water  finding  a  passage 
throuc;h  a  bank,  and  thii  peange  gradoaUy  widauog  viU 
soon  produce  a  hole,  whiefi  may  in  the  end  eaoie  the  de- 
struction of  the  bank.  Moles  and  worms  are  great  enemies 
to  dykes.  In  Holland  the  storks  are  held  in  great  vtiitera- 
tion,  and  are  ne\er  molested,  because  they  are  supposed  to 
<lestruy  a  worm  which  often  does  great  mischief  to  the  dykes 
byJncr^oratin^'  them. 

'  EMBARGO,  the  word  used  to  denote  the  act  by  which 
the  public  authorities  of  a  country  lay  an  arrest  on  ships  to 
prevent  their  leaving  its  porta.  On  tne  breaking  out  of  war 
with  any  nation  it  baa  been  usual  for  the  gavemmetit  of 
each  country  to  lay  an  embargo  upon  such  of  the  enern  v's 
ships  as  arc  within  reach,  with  a  view  to  their  bein^;  de- 
clared  ^m^hI  and  lawful  j  iize.  During'  the  progres-  (ji  war, 
when  any  exped.tion  i*  on  fnot  aiiain-t  (ho  enemy,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  ket  p  the  circumstance  from  the  knowleilge  of 
Ihe  party  to  bo  attacked,  it  usual  to  lay  an  embargo  upon 
all  ))rivate  vesscU,  a»  well  those  under  the  nationaTftag  as 
foreign  vessels,  imtil  the  ol^ect  to  be  attained  by  secret  ia 
aecxmiplished.  An  embargo  may  also  be  laid  by  the  govern- 
ment  upon  ships  iK-longiug  to  its  subjects  with  a  view  to  their 
cmployraeiil  for  the  service  and  defence  of  the  nation.  In 
all  those  case-  i;  i-  ihat  embargoes  are  delrimenlal  lo 

commerce;  the  only  ca.->e  111  ^^llI(■ll  ihuy  liiive  an  opposite 
charjicter  i-  w  hen  a  fort- u'li  \  essel  of  war  or  pn\  ateer  fre- 
quents a  neutral  port,  and  is  restrained  from  quitting  the 
same  until  a  ccrlnin  time  shall  have  elapsed  aAcr  tho  de> 
parture  fioni  the  port  of  any  vessel  of  which  it  might  othe^^ 
wise  make  prizo. 

EMBER-DAYS  ami  WEEKS,  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  set  apart  for  imploring  the  blessing  of  tho  Almighty 
on  flic  produce  of  the  eartii  l>y  prayer  and  fasting,  oIim.  i^ed 
in  the  Christian  church  as  early  as  ihe  thud  c«utury.  i'opc 
C"ah\lu^,  who  llrst  directed  them  to  tie  observed,  aUo  or- 
diiiat>d  thai  the  same  seasons  bhould  be  especially  duvoted 
to  the  preparation  of  the  clergy  before  their  ordination. 
These  seasons  are  mentkmed  in  Ihe  laws  both  of  Alfiied 
and  Canute.  At  first  the  Ember-days  were  not  uniformly 
observed  by  diHerent  churehea  at  tlw  same  time;  but  the 
Conndi  of  Plaeentia,  aj>.  1099,  fixed  the  spring  and  Atimmer 
Ember  days  to  bo  the  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays 
after  Ihe  iirst  Sunday  in  Lent  and  Wlui»uiiday  :  those  of 
autumn  and  winter  up<in  (he  same  days  after  the  li  a>i  of 
Ihe  holy  cru«>s  (.Septuiuber  I4tlij  and  St.  Lucia  (December 
1 3th).  Tlie  Sundays  immediately  following  all  these  I'ca- 
sons  are  still  appointed  by  the  thirty-ftrst  canon  of  tiw 
(  hurch  of  England  fur  the  uidination  of  ministeia.  The 
four  weeks  in  whidi  the  Smber>da}-8  eevaraUy  oeeur  at* 
called  Ember-weeks.  Shakspeare  speaks  of  Bmber-evea 
The  elvmology  of  Ember-duys  is  uncertain.  Some  have 
derived  the  term  from  eml>er.  ashes;  others  from  ijiiioa*, 
days;  and  others  from  ymhr^ii,  which  in  (he  Anglo  S.ivtiii 
means  a  ciicle  or  revolution,  tiie  Ember-days  bviug  set 
seasons  in  the  course  or  circuit  of  (he  year.  (Broughtou's 
Diet,  nfdll  l<t  lii;inmH,  p.  367;  iirady's  Clavit  Cakndaria, 
8vo.  Loud  I  >  I .'.  vul.  i.  p.  i^d-i-IC.) 

EMBERI'ZIDili.  (Zoology  .)  The  LaUa  name  fbr  the 
birdii,  jiopularly  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Bunt> 

inn.  fl<KIN(iILLII).K.) 

EMBEZZLEMENT,  from  the  old  French  word  beslrr 
or  €in!'fiih  r,  to  filch,  i>  the  fr.iudiilent  appropriation  by  ser- 
vuiils  and  otliers  of  monwy  or  froorls  entnisled  to  their  care, 
or  received  by  ihein  on  account  of  their  employers. 

By  C/rrks  ami  i>ervanlt.  Is  an  indictable  ofTence  tmd^r 
the  7th  and  8lh  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  S9,  sect.  46,  and  by  that 
statute  is  declarod  to  be  laneny,  and  punishable  with  tiann- 
portation  ibr  a  term  not  ejieeediiig  fintiteen  or  leas  than 
seven  years,  or  by  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  cxccc<J- 
ing  throe  years.  If  the  offender  be  a  male  he  is  liable  to 
be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  privately  wlnpi  c-l  (if 
the  court  shall  so  think  fit  i  in  addition  to  such  impn-ton- 
inent.  This  statute  extctiils  to  the  clerks  and  servants 
(both  male  iuiil  female)  of  all  persons,  whether  in  or  out  of 
trade,  provided  thsy  ow  entrusted  to  receive  moneys  for 
their  employers. 

Bff  Agents,  Samken,  Mtomeift,  4^.  Of  roonej-a  and 
securities,  when  entrusted  to  them  for  any  special  purpotsc. 
is  constituted  a  misdemeanour  by  the  suine  s-latule,  cap.  jy, 
and  subjects  the  offender  to  iranvjn,ri;\iiun,  as  in  the  c.isi*  of 
rlerks  and  servants,  or  to  line  a  id  iiiipriHUUiieiit,  in  ibe 
di-crelion  oi'  the  lourl. 

Pubiic  Servants.   Under  the  2iid  Wm.  IV..  cap,  4, 
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■eel.  1 ,  persons  employed  in  the  pttUie  aervioe  and  «rabe«' 

zling  any  moneys  or  securities  entrnsted  to  tliem  are  to  bo 
rlectiicd  (guilty  of  fcluuy,  and  arc  ounii^hablu  in  the  same 
manner  us  clerks  and  uimuiila  ibr  tm  Uko  offence,  exeapt 

liL-iiig  whipped. 

Ail  to  haQkrupU  and  uiiolwnts,  Me  BAHSBvrriiid  Ik- 

SULVENT. 

EMBLEM:  in  Greek,  TuCXijiia  (from  Ip  and  ^aXXiiv, 
(o  cost  ia),  a  thing  inaflrted,  mlaid  work,  Moaaie.  or  the 
like.  In  Bn^liah,  an  amUam  is  a  flgarative  rapiMantalion ; 
a  representation  which  by  virtue  of  association  iogmsts  to 
our  minds  something  not  expressed  to  our  senses,  ror  in- 
stance, a  liou  is  thf  rinblem  of  courapn,  a  cock  of  watch- 
fulnes-s  bccaasw  watdifulness  and  courage  are  fjualitios 
commonly  associated  m  "ur  nuiids  with  those  animals,  as 
their  obaraoteri«tics.  S><  bs  historical  association,  witiiout 
anj  intrinsic  fltnes%  cjne  thmg  may  become  the  emblem  of 
another,  as  the  wheel  and  other  instrutnenta  of  torture  are 
emblems  of  saints  who  ha^-e  perished  by  tlMm.  Anjr  device, 
however  arbitrary,  when  ettablilhad  by  Wff»  a»»  diatino- 
tive  mark,  may  became  the  emblon  *mI_m  p«t  flbt  that 
which  assumes  it,  t  ithcr  in  writing  or  in  inutitiva  art  {  as 
for  instance  in  Woidj.woclli'&  Uncs:— 

Prom  town  to  town,  fton  lower  to  lowar. 

The  ri>it  TOW  U  •  (kMiaooM  Hown,  Hce, 

The  r«d  rose  is  the  emblem  o(  and  ii  unirenallj  under- 
stood to  mean,  the  house  of  LaMastar,  <hoagli  no  nMOtion 
of  that  house  haa  been  made. 

EHBLEHENTB,  from  the  FMneh  words  emblmenee  de 
bttd  (flom  ipnme  or  pat  above  (covnd),  in  ita  atiibt  aignir 
fication  maana  Uie  profits  of  land  aown,  but  in  Hi  uaoal 
seme  it  extends  to  roots  planted  and  other  annual  artificial 
prdRti;  which  arise  fVom  thu  sioil,  as  for  example,  standing 
ru  n,  hemp,  saffron,  flax,  Si  *] .iiul  pinli-n  miKhu  e  <.'ri)\vinij 
above  ground,  as  melons  nn<l  ciicunil)fri>,  all  ofwhicii  aimu- 
allj-  require  either  siv,vin|i,  plaiiuiif,'.  or  nianurinf;  at  the 
exprnsi'  of  the  tenant,  ami  arr  not  u  permanent  or  natural 
j>l'niUict  of  iIk;  -nil 

By  a  rule  of  law  iaundcd  on  public  policy,  and  for  the 
aneoumgemant  of  bmlMUidry,  all  penana  are  entitled  to  the 
Mttblements  of  land  aown  by  tbemaelTes  in  which  they 
have  an  uncertain  interest,  and  which  is  determined  either 
by  the  act  of  God,  or  of  the  law,  between  the  tiow  of  aow- 
ing  or  planting  and  the  severance  of  the  crop. 

Thus  tin-  icjirisontalisx-s  of  a  tonnut  fi  r  life,  wlio  dies 
previous  to  har\est,  are  entitled  tu  (he  growing  crops  as  a 
compensation  for  the  labour  and  tilhige  l)estowcd  on  the 
lands  by  the  deceased.  The  same  rule  also  exists  with 
regard  to  a  strict  tenant  at  will,  if  his  tenancy  ia  determined 
by  the  Inndlotd  pvavioualy  to  the  oom  being  laapedi  and 
for  thin  reason,  that  as  the  tenant  oonU  not  know  when  the 
landlord  would  determine  his  will,  he  couM  riot  therefore 
inako  any  (iruvision  a;;ainsi  it,  and  having  sown  the  land 
Ki]><>n  a  reasonable  j)resuniption  of  taking  the  produce,  the 
law  will  ii«t  sutl't-r  Iniii  tu  he  a  loser  by  it.  If,  on  the  other 
han<l,  a  tciioni  tor  life  nr  at  will  puts  an  end  to  his  occupa- 
tion by  his  own  act,  he  wdl  not  be  entitled  to  the  crops,  as 
uo  uncertainty  ran  exist  on  his  part,  whidt  ta  the  point 
upon  whioh  aU  oases  of  embtementa  rest. 

The  parodual  dergy  and  their  imder^aamta,  behig  also 
tenants  for  lives,  and  their  representatives,  are  in  like  man- 
ner entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  emblements  by  the 
'.'Sth  Homy  VIII.,  c.  II,  sect.  C  ;  anrl  xuider  that  statute 
they  arc  iiiiibled  to  l>e(nieath  by  will  {;rain  tfrowing  up<tn 
the  glebe  land,  manured  and  somh  at  their  o^vn  rost  ;  hut 
for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  a  person  wiio  resigns  his 
living  is  not  entitled  to  the  emlMlBMlts. 

Fruit  treea  whioh  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  planted  in 
contemplation  of  prasont  profit*  W  mtlier  of  being  perma- 
nently u-ioful  to  a  sucooesionof  tenanta»  and  graaa  vhieh 
grows  of  it!*clf  without  annual  expense  and  laMur  on  the 
part  of  lli«  tenant  arc  not  indudea  within  the  meaning  of 
emblements.  (Gudulpluii'i  Or/>A<i>j'.»  Legacy;  Woodfall's 
Lamltord  and  Tenant.) 

EMBRACERY,  an  attempt  to  influence  or  corrupt  a 
Jury,  or  induce  them  to  favour  one  ol  tlio  parties  in  a  cause. 
It  i«  pfuniahed  by  line  nn'l  i:nprisoniiient.  [Attaint.]  The 
criine.«>f  ««nbracery  is  c  juiplcted  whether  tlw  jury  on  whom 
the  nt tempt  is  nado  give  any  verdict  or  not,  or  whether 
the  verdict  (;iven  be  true  or  fklse. 

EMBRASURK  .in  Architecture)  is  the  indent  of  a 
batilunicnt.   [BATrLtMU.XT.j   It  siguilles  also  the  splay  of 


a  door  or  window.  In  walls  of  some  thickness  the  apertures 
are  cplayad  on  the  in!?ide  or  outside,  or  both,  in  order  to 
adtmtmora  light,  thus  making  the  angles  of  the  wall  obltma 
instead  of  raotnngnlar:  thaa— 


A  A  are  splays  forming  the  embtnailN.  The  term  is  de- 
rived from  the  French. 

EMBRASURE  (  in  fortifiration)  is  an  openin*,'  made  ni 
a!i  epaulemcnt  or  parap<'(  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  ;i  •^nn 
to  be  fired  through  it.  Embrasure:!  are  usually  two  feet  wide 
at  the  neck,  or  inleriar  exlrtjmily;  and,  at  the  muuih  or 
exterior  extremity,  their  width  is  equal  to  half  the  thickness 
of  the  ^olement,  that  ia  about  nine  ieet.  The  cheeks  or 
sidea  are  ftaqMi^y  ftnned  vertically  «t  the  nedi,  that  the 
men  who  serve  tM  gWM  xea^  be  aovered  ae  nneh  as  pos- 
sible; bnt,  beyond  that  part,  eaeh  aide  deeUnea  gradually 
from  i.  ventral  plane  outwards,  in  order  that  it  may  bo  less 
injured  b)  tlie  tin.!  of  the  piece;  and,  at  the  mouth,  this 
deviation  amounts  to  one  foot.  The  sole  or  lo\\cr  surface  of 
the  cmbra»!nre  is  five  feet  below  the  top  of  the  epaitlcment, 
or  two  fei-t  SIX  inches  above  the  platform  on  wlnrh  the  gun- 
carriage  is  placed ;  and  it  is  either  parallel  or  inclined  to  the 
horizon,  according  to  the  position  of  the  izedeljeet  againat 
which  the  fire  i&  to  be  directed. 

In  gensnl  the  axis  of  the  embrasure  is  perpcndienlar  to 
the  length  of  the  epaulement,  but  when  the  confined  nature 
of  the  RTound  docs  not  permit  the  epaulement  to  have  the 
rcquirco  direction,  the  embrasure  is  necessarily  rut  obliquely, 
in  which  case  the  breadths  above  given  arc  still  set  out  pe'r- 
l  endirnlarly  to  the  axis. 

In  permanent  forlifiratiotu»  the  sides  of  the  embrasures 
an  generally  reveled  or  lined  with  brirkwork;  but  in  field- 
batteries  the  earth  at  the  sides  is  either  without  support,  or 
is  kept  up,  about  th<-  neck,  only  by  gabions  or  fasnnes. 

EMBROCATION  (from  Bmbrcwha^  ^ft^psx^).  a  mois- 
tening, a  term  employed  to  denote  certain  external  applica- 
tions, which  had  for  their  object  to  srftcn  and  dissipate 
swellings:  in  this  sense  they  do  not  differ  from  fomenta- 
tions; but  the  word  has  been  extended  beyond  its  or;i,iiial 
meaning,  and  siRnifles  olcaj;inous  or  !,puitucnis  conipounds, 
I  \\lucii  may  exr  ite  the  ves-cU  of  the  skin  to  ii.i  rciboci 
action,  and  produce  all  the  efl'ecta  of  counter-irritanlai,  or 
by  their  intluenco  on  the  extremities  of  the  nerm  mny 
■asiBt  in  resolviitg  spasm,  and  so  act  as  antispasmodics. 

EMBRUN,  a  ftontiar  Ibctiess  of  France  iu  the  depart- 
ment of  Hautea  Alpe%  en  the  north-west  banli  of  the 
Durance,  about  353  miles  in  a  straight  line  south-soulh-cast 

of  Paris. 

Euibrun  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
Ebrodunum,  Eburodunum,  Hcbridunum.  or  Eburonum. 
It  obtained  various  privilcg^c?  from  ih«  Ruinan  emperors  ; 
and  in  the  divisi  ii  wIih  h  was  made  of  Gatd  in  the  later 
period  of  the  Roman  domination  was  included  in  the  ptfK 
vinee  ef  Alpes  Maritims  (the  Maritime  AlpsX  of  whIcB  it 
was  one  of  tlie  chief  towns.  It  became  early  dm  aant  of  % 
bialioprie;  afterwaida  of  an  archbuhopric.  Tb»  see  eon- 
tinucd  to  exist  up  to  the  period  of  the  Ftenefa  revolution. 

The  archbishop  of  Aix  still  takes  the  additional  tide  of 
archbishop  ofEmbnin,  but  the  diocese  has  not  been  restored. 
Embrun  was  in  th«?  middle  npcs  the  eapilnl  of  the  district 
of  Embrunois,  in  Daupliim'.  Tlie  town  suffered  m  the 
religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  taken  in 
1 693  by  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

Embrun  is  fortified  and  tolerably  well  built.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  former  eathedral,  the 
Ibundntion  of  which  is  aaemed  to  Cbarl8nagne»  and  the 
archieiise  ipal  palace.  There  is  a  central  hottseef  correction, 
the  buililiti|,'s  of  V.  liiiTi  were  firnu  Hy  occupied  as  a  seminary 
for  tlie  ]>iiestiiood.  The  population  in  183'2  was  23"J'i  for 
the  town,  or  3062  for  the  whole  cuinmune.  The  rbnC  in.di: 
carrit'd  on  is  in  sheep:  tliLru  ar*)  several  tan-yards,  and 
some  hat  manufactories.  E.xeellent  slates  arc  (^narriefl  near 
Embrun,  and  there  are  orchards  and  vineyards  near  il.  The 
site  is  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Embrun  is  the  capital  of  on  arrondissement,  which  had 
in  1S3-J  a  population  of  30,828. 
EMBRYO.  [FffiTirs] 

EMDKN.  or  EMBUEN,  the  chief  town  )f  sbtQiipUh  in 
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tile'  nortli-westem  part  of  the  province  of  Aurah,  formerly 
jia-^  Fiiesland.  in  the  king<luin  of  Hanover.    It  lii'*  in 
530  22'  N.  Ut.  aad  7'  I2f  B.  kuig.,  » little  below  the  cltlvix 
uf  tbe  Ems  into  the  Dotbit,  •  bay  of  th«  (^nMa  Ocean, 
:ind  \s  cnnnoctcd  \nth  that  river  twacamlahoitt  t«0  mile* 
lonj;.  ea!lo«l  the  Delf  Canal,  which  tr«s  constniPted  at  the 
fxpcnsc  of  ilio  t  iwii  in  1769.    EiU'l>-n  i-,  siirnumdfil  with 
wiilU  and  i  j.veia,  au«l  ronsists  ol  Faldciii.  the  old  town, 
and  two  snhurbs.  whii'h  contain  about  H-tH  houst-s  and 
12.500  iababitants,  of  whoia  altout  4i0  arc  Jews.    It  has 
aH  the  appearance  of  a  Dutch  town,  and  is  iniiTseclod  by 
canolSt  over  vhich  there  arc  thirty  bridges,    lis  spurious 
townballt  with  aB  old  armoury  and  library.  Ls  one  oi'  the 
finest  buildings  in  Ka^^t  Friealand.  Thern  are  ux  churches, 
of  which  three  bi  lons;  to  the  Dutch  Ann  of  wonhip.  one 
til  tlie  French  Protei^tant,  one  to  the  Lutltcran,  and  one  to 
the  Ritraan  Catholic ;  there  arc  also  a  synagogue  and  Men- 
nonif'-  (  liaiul,  :i  L.uiinasium,  ichools  tji  iiiivitration  and 
dcsijju,  cleiuenitti7  bchools,  a  richly-eodowed  orphan  u»y- 
lum.  a  castle  and  custom  bouae^  mA  locietieB  of  Ibc  fine 
arts  and  national  antiquities. 

Emden  owes  its  prosperity  to  a  colony  of  Dutchmen,  wnu 
aought  leAige  in  it,  ana  oomnunicated  m  great  an  impulse 
to  iu  comtneTcia)  enterpriie  dwt  In  the  yeatr  16S2  the  )w- 
piilation  amounted  to  JO.OOO,  and  owned  upwardf  of  600 
vp^'cls.  A  century  afterwards  \  i/.,  in  I7  »9,  the  town  had 
hti  much  deilinc<l  th  it  Uie  1 '  Hiulation  did  not  i  \  ti  'l  miiUI. 
Jt  c  i'no  into  the  hand^  of  Holland  in  wuk  iu.idL'  the 
ihifC  town  of  the  French  department  of  Osteni  in  isio, 
and  on  the  1  Otli  of  Dcocraber,  li»l.>,  was,  with  the  wh<de 
of  Ea^t  Friesland,  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Han- 
over. It  would  rival  Uamburg  and  Bremen  in  trade  but 
fdi'  tbe  ahaUowneas  of  its  harbour.  It  hai  been  a  free  fiort 
tv«t  iinee  the  year  1751 ;  but  the  Delf  canal,  which  unites 
the  harViiir  with  the  town,  and  is  drained  and  eleanited  bj* 

lLV;'.ri>      n^f'  iiil.itiil  ri-i'(|Ui  ii'ly  ipi  uuirv  ir.  it,  and 

can  Ittj  ellicicJ  «l  lii^li  viatci  i.nlv  ;  aiiil  cwil  ilu  n  it  IS  not 
naNiy.iblc  by  vessels  «iih-li  (ini'.v  iuimo  iIkhi  1  :  m  I  I  fret  nt" 
water.  All  ships  of  grealer  drauijht  are  olilisieil  10  diachargt; 
lli.'ir  l  aiKDei  in  the  fine  roadstead  called  D.lf,  into  which 
the  canal  o|hmh.  There  is  a  Ireekshuyt,  or  towing  canal, 
nliout  14  miles  in  length,  between  Emden  and  Aoriph, 

Emden  »  the  chief  eomiaeidal  place  in  Hanover  |  and 
ship*building  U  carried  on  to  a  oonanerable  extent.  As  early 
n>  the  year  16s'2  it  had  an  Africin  trading  company,  and  in 
iIk-  middle  of  the  last  century  an  F.ast  India  company.  The 
herring  fishery  off  Si^otl.iml,  w  lii'h  is  a  s.uirce  ori'iiMf  lunfit 
to  the  plaee,  is  carried  imi  by  I'luu  >  Diiiii^.hir-..  w  lio  h  jul  dilI  l.r- 
tween  lifiy  and  sixty  ships.  This  luani  b  of  its  lislici)  hIoilc 
vniploys  above  l^OOinciu  tduaU,  and  produces  annually  Irom 
111,000  to  13,000  tons  of  fish.  Emdcii  has  brandy  distil- 
leries and  sawin;;  and  oil-cru-shini;  mills,  l>eiiidcs  manufac- 
tures of  fustian,  cottons,  stockings,  snil-cluth,  cordage, 
tieedles»  leather^  aoap,  tobacco,  &c.  It  has  considerable 
trade  in  linens,  thivad.  grain,  butter,  and  cheese  fEmbder 
liacse),  the  last  of  whifh  m  iiiuch  repute.  Hetween 
!)i)0  and  1000  vessels  enter  the  jwrl  every  year.  The  dykes 
and  sluices,  which  piiiiei  t  the  neighbouring  country  from 
inundation,  are  a  ciiuse  of  great  expense  to  the  munici- 
pality ;  it  is  estimated  that  they  gpaiit  about  two  miles 
square  of  soil  every  forty  vears  by  pushing  out  the  erabank- 
moilts  into  the  DuUart,  kmden  is  the  birthpbi  e  of  Back- 
huysen*  Ihe  celebrated  marine  painter.  Opposite  the  bar- 
hour,  in  the  Dollart,  are  the  small  nfnudns  of  the  Island 
of  Nessa.  or  Nesscrland.    It  is  separated  firom  Delf  by  a 

ampy  arm  of  the  Ems,  and  previously  to  the  inundations 
which  o\  eru  liehneil  it  Uetween  the  years  1.77  anrl  \  :8', 
formed  n  he.iiilil'ii I  sjmt  of  nlmiit  HO  pquan-  niiUs,  «nli  a 
town  called  Toruui,  -  nuirkei  Uumis,  Miinu'r"us  vdlages. 
and  several  monasteries  and  convents.  All  that  is  left  of  it 
at  the  present  day  is  a  church  and  five  or  six  houses,  built 
on  high  raoundii  of  earth,  but  protected  by  danu  so  slight 
I  hat  thiiy  are  in  imminent  danger  from  the  sea. 

The  bailiwie  of  Sosden  baa  an  ana  of  about  78  square 
miles,  aad  contains  1  town,  I  marhet^village,  Oldcrsuro.  on 
the  Ems,  with  uhovA  P^O  inhabitants,  -1  villaf;e*,  and  :ju 
pari-^hes.    Tlie  )i<i]>ulatiiiti  amounts  to  about  ll,6Ui^. 

EMER.\LD.  ^Bkuvl] 

EME'RITA.    (Xoology.)  [Hipp.v.J 

EMERSION  (Astronomy),  the  reappearance  of  one 
heavenly  body  from  behind  another  after  an  eclipse  or 
ucrultation. 

EMERSON,  WILLI^VM,  an  eminent  matlwmatician, 


philosopher,  and  mechanist,  was  born  at  Hurworth,  a 
villajte  about  tliiee  mile.,  from  Darlnigt.in,  in  June  1701  • 
he  d:cd  May  Joth,  i;(>.i,  at  his  native  place,  aged  nearly 
ei'jhtv-one  years. 

Uik&thcr,  Dudley  Emerson,  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  i« 
sakl  to  have  been  a  tolerable  proficient  in  the  mathciuatict 
of  that  lime:  this  circumstance  furnished  his  son  wiUt 
ample  moons  of  cultivating  his  taste  for  the  same  science, 
both  by  means  of  a  qood  malheniatical  library  whieh  li  s 
father  possessed,  and  the  good  mathcniatu al  tuition  vim  h 
he  iveeived  in  his  earlier  year*.  A  youni:  clergyman,  tin  11 
curate  of  llnrwoith,  also  lodged  in  his  failu  r"*  house,  an  1 
from  him  he  rceeivodall  reiinisite  a  sistance  in  the  stv-dy 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  cliL>sics,  in  which  he  becjuic 
well  versed. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  £mcr«on  attempted  to 
continue  the  school,  wWch  however  he  soon  relinquished; 

but  wliellicr  it  arose  from  the  impetuosity  of  his  ten:)"-.- 
which  rendered  lum  unfit  f»r  such  an  occupation,  or  tLni 
a  small  competence  left  him  by  his  father  (he  being  aa 
only  child)  rendered  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  hiui  to 
increase  his  income,  cannot  be  ascertained.  He  ikvuinl 
his  long  life  to  writing  a  t^eries  of  matbcinaticul  works, 
which,  except  those  of  Simpson,  Were,  I  ill  a  conipnratirrfjr 
recent  time,  the  very  best  in  our  langu^e^  He  ah-iocoH- 
tributed  lnri;cly  to  the  different  mathematical  periodicals  ol 
h'lA  time,  though  almost  always  under  some  fanciful  name, 
as  Merones.  Philofluei)timecanalgcaeomaslro!oni;o,  &p. 

Mr.  Emerson  aas  in  pci>on  nuher  short,  hut  strong  aii-l 
well-formed,  with  an  o)>en  huiie^i  countenance  and  ruddy 
complexion.    A  porti.m  of  him.  by  Sykes,  was  painted  ;.al 
engraved  in  the  liiiei  par!  of  his  life;  but  it  is  not  often  lo 
he  met  wilh,  as  t  uly  a  lew  copies  of  it  were  circulated,  iln 
I  health  was  generally  excellent  till  near  the  latter  part  ol 
his  life,  when  he  bMamc  a  great  sullennr  from  tbe  itone. 
Emerson  was  in  many  respects  a  very  eooentrie  jpenWB, 
I  fancifully  coarse  in  his  dress,  and  uncourtoous  in  h«  con* 
,  Viisati  ni.     He  \va-,  iu-Mrtl:,]i       ^vhen  in  his  happier 
iiXAjds,  a  delightful  companion,  and  his  discour&c  full  of 
instruction,  deep  thought  and  startling  ori^naiity  of 
opinion. 

An  hia beaks  were puh1ishc<l  in  London;  and  it  nashu 
invaritdtle  practice  to  walk  to  town  and  shut  himself  up  in 
some  obscure  lodging  to  devote  himaelf  sedulously  to  ihe 
correction  of  the  successive  »hecta  of  his  works  with  a  fate 
nwer  exceeded  even  by  Hamilton  or  Cruden ;  and  rtr- 

1a:ii!y.  of  all  the  nMllu  iTialiful  ',korlv>  that  lia\e  evet  !  'H 
jnili,:shed,  those  of  Eiuei&iin  are  ihe  fircNt  Iri.ni  t  r;.it  .. 

Mriierson  was  mariied,  but  li.i'l  iv)  einldren.  lit-  aiiii:-.  ! 
hiiuscU'  \Hih  liAhtng,  a  diverMon  to  which  he  ws»  mudi 
attached,  and  would  tVc(|uenily  stand  up  to  his  middle  lu 
the  water  for  bouts  together  when  he  found  it  gnvt^hiroa 
better  position  ihr  the  useof  hia  fly  or  his  angle.  He  was 
an  excellent  maetical  meebaoie^  and  of  most  of  tbe  ma- 
chines described  in  his  work  on  mechanics  he  had  made 
very  prsod  m :>rlels.  The  spiiinin^-«hi  el  delineated  in  thai 
wi-rk  was  the  one  on  whi -li  !os  wife  employed  her  Icisiia- 
h mrs.  lie  liad  also  a  very  prn found  knowledge  of  llie 
niitftical  bj-ales,  l»oth  antient  and  mo<hTn,  although  he  was 
but  a  poor  performer  :  still  he  was  dextrous  in  the  repair  0/ 
musical  instrument.^  and  was  generally  employed  to  tune  tbe 
harpsichords  and  dean  the  cwcks  tbioughout  the  disdict 
in  which  he  resided. 

The  hold  and  fhink  manner  in  wbieb  Emerson  spoke  on 

[  all  subjects  has  led  some  persons  to  aiiirm  that  he  was  a 
sceptic  in  religion.  Of  thi.s  however  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence;  bu;  it  ap,  ears  lo  lia\e  arisen  frot^i 
the  insinuations  of  his  scR'aufie  opponenl.->,  wi«o  thus 
attempted  to  crush  hit  reputation  with  the  world,  and 
thereby  weaken  hi*  authority  in  matters  connected  with 
science — a  course  too  often  adopted  in  our  own  day  hf 

I those  who  contend  for  victoiy  rather  than  truth.  EmenDe 
was  through  a  long  life  imitctsally  oecounied  ft  mmn  of 
integrity ;  but  his  honesty  often  led  to  dogmatism,  and  bu 
I  indignation  at  error  to  an  expression  of  feeling  that  eate 
his  I  on!r(Jver^ial  writings  an  air  of  ungracious  scverilj. 

A  eotibaleralile  number  of  Emerson's  proro^sfs  are 
marked  \\ith  jiri  uliar  elegain  i- and  riinsideraiile  j^iwersyf 
invention  ;  sitil  there  is  npp  iieni  in  all  ol  ihem  a  want  of 
tl;ai  jxiuer  of  tjeneralisati'  ii  v  Inch  di-ungi'ishes  the  high- 
est onier  of  minds.  His  MeihcHl  of  Increments  k  the 
moat  original  of  his  works;  and  his  Doctrine  of  Fluxions 
»  perhaps  the  most  elegant.  Hi*  Mechanics  is  tbe  «wk  hf 
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which  he  is  most  (^neruUy  kiiown,  a  circumslancc  prubably 
itwiiii;  to  its  containing  dcacriptions  of  so  ni  iny  of  thr  mora 
usual  anil  uacAiI  inachinvs:  but  it  is  a  wurk  angularly 
rrudo  and  ill-digested,  nnd  not  lc^s  singularly  incomplete 
in  even  the  enunciation  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
aiet-'liitincal  .-.cicnce. 

The  fuUowinc  i«  a  list  otha  works,  all  in  8vo.,  cxicept  hk 
MeeluuniM  and  Incremento  in  4to.,  sad  bis  NaTigatioo  in 
ISmo. 

1.  Doctriutj  of  I'luxions.  2.  Projection  of  the  Sphere, 
Ortliographic,  Stereoj;raphic,  ami  (launonic.  ;i  The 
Element^i  of  Triironoroetry.  4.  Principles  of  Meciiatut 
J.  A  Treatise  on  Navigation.  6.  A  Treatise  on  Arithmetic. 
7.  A  Treatise  on  Geometry.  B.  A  Treatise  on  Algebra. 
9.  The  Melhwl  of  Increments.  10.  ArithineJic  of  Inftnities, 
and  the  Conic  S«ctioi).s  with  other  eurm  linea.  11.  Ele- 
aientsofOptiet  and  Perspective.  12.  Astronomy.  13.  Me- 
chanics, with  Cintrii>etal  nnd  Ccnti  ifLii^al  Forces.  14.  Ma- 
thematical Principlfs  of  GcOKruphv.  Navigation,  nnd 
Dialling.  1  Commentary  on  the  Prineifia,  with  *  De- 
fence nt  N,  16.  Miscellauies. 

KMERV.  [CriRiNpuM.] 

K'.\IKSA.  [Syria.1 

E'MET.V,  a  vegatalm  alkali  obtained  from  ipecacuanha 
nmt.  in  whi«h  the  powan  of  Itmt  inadicine  raaide.  In  order 
to  prei>ar9  it^  the  root  i»  T«dtK«d  to  powder,  and  then  treated 
with  aulphurie  tether  to  separate  a  fat^  substance,  and 
aflcrwarrls  with  boihng  alcotiol.  The  alcoholic  solutions, 
when  I'vufioralc'il,  lLn\f  u  biltiT  bri/wn  cxtraLt.  whiuh  con- 
tain- cmcta  combine*l  with  ^aliu'  a<  id.  Tliih  i-.  to  In*  rcdis- 
>;  h<;(l  in  water,  and  boiled  v^itli  mi  i  xns-  i/(  nKif,MR-.a, 
which  decomposes  the  piillati-  of  euielu;  the  raa<|iiesian 
precipitate  is  lo  be  washecl  w  ith  a  little  cold  water,  and  then 
ooiJeu  in  alcuhol.  The  cmeta  dissolved  in  the  alcohol  is 
separated  by  evaporation ;  but  as  it  is  coloured,  it  is  recom- 
bined  with  an  aeid,  and  aAcr  being  decoloured  by  aniutal 
charroal,  it  Is  to  be  again  precipitated  by  magnesia. 

Enu^fa,  vrhcn  |)iirL',  is  while-,  pulverulent,  and  uncrys- 
lallizable;  its  taste  is  rather  bitter,  and  it  melts  at  lOl" 
Fahrenheit,  and  afterwards  decomposes  at  a  teinpLratvuo 
bcliivv  Cl  i".  It  suffers  no  change  by  exposure  to  the  mr: 
it  is  sli^hily  sdlublc  in  cold  water,  but  readily  di»8«dvcd  liy 
alcohol ;  the  solution  restores  the  blue  colour  of  litmus 

Eper  which  haa  been  reddened ;  it  is  pf«<n|lttatcd  by  tinc- 
re  of  gatls ;  aeida  are  but  imperfectly  aatnrated  by  it.  and 
it  yields  witb  then  unerystallizabte  tuts,  which  have  been 
but.  little  examined. 

In  the  duse  of  half  a  grain  it  is  stated  to  act  asa  powcrfui 
emetic,  and  in  larger  do.-tes  its  elfeets  are  extremely  viulont. 
It  is  composed  of— 

Hydrogen  •  .  7' 77 
Carbon  .      •  6i'.37 

Oxyfen  .  .  22-95 
Ajwte    •      •      •  4*30 


EME'TICS  OfUTtKa,  emetica)  are  substances  which  in- 
fluence tliL"  >l'iniarb  ni  a  pi-culiar  uiarnuT,  --u  as  to  invert 
its  action  oiid  cause  vouutiiiK ;  au'l  tins  elli*cl  i»  prtnluied 
without  reference  to  the  fjuauiily  ul  matter  inlnKluced  into 
that  organ  or  into  the  circulation.  This  deHnition  is  in- 
ttbided  to  exclude,  on  the  one  bond,  the  uieru  invei-sion  of 
the  atomncli  by  Ute  introduction  of  food  or  dnnk,  either  in 
inordinate  quantity,  or  of  too  stimulating  a  qualiiy ;  and,  on 
tlic  i>'Ji>  i-.  to  compritc  those  means  of  causing  vomiiiiig  by 
their  dtrc<-l  introunction  into  the  circulation  by  injection 
into  u  vein.  The  action  ot'  I'tm-iii':-!  imi'-t  Lc  !■  ■■  i  1  .n  two 
stageiH  the  primary  and  i«ec»jiulary.  Tiu' pntuat  j  rllri  i> ':f 
enietica  are  limiti'd  ui  the  emptyinL,' ut  llu- siuiii;i:  U,  climi- 
pressing,  during  the  act  of  vomitinj;,  the  gall-bladder  and 
pancreas,  and  excitiii!/  to  contraction  the  muscular  parietes 
of  the  abdomen  and  tnocax,  as  the  machmerv  by  which  the 
pntces.4  of  vomiting  is  ehiefly  accomplished.  We  shall  here 
bi  ;  :!\  ti.uf  tVif  obvious  phienomena  of ,  this  process, 
wiihiMii  aitfinptiiiir  f"  account  for  their  occurrence. 

S,)i>ii  af'u-T  a  fjuantiiy  nf  an  i  tnctir  .substance  or  soluti-  n 
(such  ns  ipt,'i-ii<  >ianha  or  emotir  tartar)  ha*  been  rccc!\L'il 
into  the  atonj.icli,  a  feeling  of  auxictj  cxponcuci'il  in  tlie 
«ptsaatrum«  <^  general  uneasiness  termed  nausea  is  felt, 
which  pfOgreMlvdy  becomes  greater,  till  it  encU  in  the 
forcible  expulaion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  This 
Kivcs  a  aucotiaaion  to  the  whole  frame^  every  part  of  which 
Mnerii'tiK  S  more  or  IcM  of  a  vibiaUny  moUon.  The  eon- 
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dition  of  the  system  is  considerably  dilTLionl  juior  lo  an  I 
durini;  the  act  of  vomiting.  In  the  pi<  In. unary  stai;e,  thu 
countenance  is  pale  and  collapsed ;  the  pulse  is  small, 
contracted,  irregular,  but  iiuick  more  generally  than  slow; 
chilliness  is  felt,  and  a  cuhi  perspii-aliou  may  0010  from  the 
atitfree,  an  which  symptoms  disappear  when  the  oxpubive 
movament  takes  place.  Then  tue  face  appean  lluahed- 
the  pulse  bi>eonie«  qnlcker.  Ailler,  and  Ktrong^r.  and  rarely 
*nbsi(U's  till  sciiiKj  t:i:iL'  after  all  vomitinj;  ha.-,  <  La>pd.  If. 
atler  a  brit  f  iiitiT\ al,  the  expulsive  actinii  l.e  not  reiewed, 
a  state  <if  laii'^iior  si;i-<'i  ed ^.  \iilb  trudeiirv  tn  -U'Cp,  and 
i^etieniliy  a  considerable  flow  of  warm  perspiration. 

Such  arc  the  effects  of  an  emetic,  when  gi\en  in  a  doso 
sufficient  to  produce  vomiting ;  but.  if  eiven  in  a  smaller 
({uanlitv,  and  repented  at  intervals,  it  M  ill  merely  create  a 
state  e^  nauaeo*  during  which  the  appetite  is  lowered,  and 
arterial  action  is  mudh  diminiahco,  while  the  function  of 
absi'rption  is  roused  to  great  activity. 

The  secondary  effect.s  of  emetics  depend  upon  the  suc- 
eussKJii  of  the  frame,  the  ctpializution  of  the  ( ji<  ulation, 
the  incrpa.sed  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  and  also  of  the  duodenum  as  well  as  the  Uvtr 
and  pancreas,  and  frci|uciilly  from  the  skin. 

The  secondary  effects  of  nauseating  doieaare  diuinlahfid 
arterial  action  and  augmented  absorption. 

We  shall  now  state  a  few  of  the  morbid  condkioiii  to 
which  these  agents  are  suited,  and  a  fisw  of  those  Ibr  which 
they  are  unfit. 

Ill  lever.  Whatever  opinion-  may  be  entertained  ro- 
>[><  chng  the  nature  and  orijjiii  ot'  fever,  there  cuu  be  no 
rir.esliun  but  that  tiie  saii^uiii  loiis  system  powerfully  feels 
and  shows  disturbance,  and  m  n  i  inmit  more  conspicuously 
than  in  the  capillaries.  Those  Isecymc  the  scat  of  those 
morbid  actions,  to  counteract  which  is  the  chief  aim  of  the 
early  treattnent,  By  these  vessels,  too,  are  executed  the 
functions  of  secretion,  deposition  of  the  nutrient  niaterial» 
exhalation,  and,  in  some  deme,  the  evolution  of  animal 
heat.  The  consequences  of  deranged  action  of  the  (  a])il- 
laries  ari' — diminished  or  vitiated  secretion,  suspemk  J  mi- 
trituin,  allere*!  cvliiilatioii,  ami  ibe  muinal  heat  augim-uled 
or  diminished,  or  unequally  diffused.  Hut  while  ilie  «lis- 
eused  impression  is  confined  to  the  general  circulation, 
which  it  always  is  for  some  time  (varjing  in  different  cases 
and  constitutions),  the  seriee  of  morbid  aetions  may  be 
amatod  by  veneseetioo,  puigatives*  or  more  certainly  by 
an  emetic  Thn  should  be  administered  at  as  early  a  period 
of  the  diM>ase  as  pussibK} ;  but  even  sh'>uld  it  fail  in  cutting 
short  the  fehriW  movoment,  still  it  clears  the  stomach,  ana 
fits  it  to  reiam  wli  never  may  subsequently  be  had  n  iiirsc 
to  in  order  to  inoderate  or  reiculate  the  future  cri.uitiuu  of 
the  system.  Emetics  inVariably  render  the  di^ea*e  imldcr, 
owing  to  the  greater  freedom  of  the  secretions  winch  fol- 
lows their  use  ;  and  they  may  l>e  advantageously  repeated 
even  in  tlie  more  advanced  stage,  frcipiently  inducing  »kiep 
and  a  moist  state  of  the  skin.  They  may  be  employed  in 
epidemic,  typhus,  common  fever,  and  exanthematous  wveii^ 
especially  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  smali-nox.  For  the 
slit;lit  febrilo  afiections  of  children,  generally  caused  by 
.-  iiiu  tlnng  offending  the  stomach,  nothing  is  so  well  suited 
or  su  utlieaeiuus  as  a  gentle  emetie.  In  bilious  levers 
emetics  arc  required,  especially  al  llic  bei,nnnin<?.  In  inter- 
mittent fevem,  if  given  before  the  parn\\^nl,  they  laily 
bring  on  the  sweating  stage,  thus  concentrutni:;  the  tit  iulu 
a  short  period.  Their  tendcmy  to  produi  e  jicrtiiiratiwi 
often  renders  them  useful  in  rbeumatie  fevers.  In  oimmen 
iiiMammation  of  the  throat,  and  still  more  so  in  croup, 
ei.i'  ;i.  s  are  i  f  deeid-.d  utility.  In  common  catarrh  they 
(VtfjuentU  shorten  the  disease;  and  in  the  suffocativo 
eatai  rh  and  ratan  li  ul  old  age,  emetics  mechanically  un- 
load the  lungs,  and  render  the  respiration  freer.  Dr. 
James  Clark  and  Dr.  Carswell  even  think  that  they  can 
dislodge  tubercular  matter  from  the  lungs  in  the  early 
stages  of  eonsumptioo.  (8ee  Clark  on  Conntmption,} 

Few  agents  are  more  tiaaful  in  faooping-couffh  than 
emetics ;  and  in  maBT  casM  of  indigestion,  especially  if  ae- 
iviiiipanicd  with  sick  headaelie  er  hypocfaondnastSt  ometke 
giv  e  effectual  relief. 

Emeties  are  very  improper  wliere  there  is  a  (li.s]>osilion 
to  apoplexy,  or  tendency  of  blood  lo  the  hcail,  or  whtru  iho 
patient  is  liable  to  hteiiiurrhaire  from  any  organ,  or  is  subject 
to  hcniia.   Thev  are  alw>  to  be  avoided  during  pregnancy. 

EMIGRATION,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  man's  leaving 
hia  native  eeuntiy  with  aU  hii  prop«ty  to  settle  ponaa- 
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nently  in  anotlu  r.    Kmigrnlion  U  Ihcrefore  necessarily  im- 

Jlt«d'ia  the  word  colonization»  and  it  is  bjr  the  tcnni  uf  our 
efinitton  etk^ly  distinguished  from  a  man's  teiuporary 
absoiict'  from  liis  naiive  country  and  from  tba  fclBd  of  ab- 

sci'.rt'  sjii'cially  fulled  absciitoi-Um. 

Thinij;h  a  man  may  be  proporly  co!!i  il  an  ciniyrr.iit  wli^ 
lc;nc5  Great  Hritain  or  Ireland,  fur  instann-.  ar.<l  SLttks  m 
France  or  Gormany  or  elsewhere  m  Kuro]  <■.  ltn-  ttnn 
has  in  modom  times  come  to  have  a  moi-c  ic^tncted  and 

Sarttcular  sense.  B7  the  term  emignmt  vso  generally  un- 
cratand  one  wlio  leaves  an  old  and  thicl&lv  peopled  country 
to  settle  in  a  coontry  vhere  thora  is  abandiBnee  of  land  that 
lias  never  been  cultivated  before,  and  where  the  nativo 
population  is  lliinly  scattered,  and  the  fjreif^n  settlers 
arc  vet  either  few  <■  uij  irc d  with  the  svirfacc,  nr  iium'  at 
nil.  The  countries  tu  vihioh  emigration  is  m  nnly  directed 
at  pif -mU  are  the  British  possessions  in  Ni  vth  America, 
the  United  Slates  of  North  America,  and  lha  great  island 
of  Australia  with  Van  Diemcn's  Land. 

Au  emigiunt  to  any  of  these  remote  countries  must  be 
either  a  capitalist  or  a  labourer,  or  he  may  combine  in  him- 
self both  cunditions;  but  pven  a  mere  labourer  cannot  emi- 
jrrate  without  some  caj  1  .il,  though  the  amount  may  he 
calv  e!uiiis;h  to  eoir>'  y  lum  to  the  simi  \vlii.  rc  lii-^  labour 
atxl  skill  will  be  in  deui  ui'l.  It  was  1  ii^'  a  prevalent  notion 
amiiiii;  natiou.s,  or  perhaii'i  iu;,y  rather  say  with  tho*-o 
poeM;&sed  of  pov.er  ut  the  head  of  nations  (who  have  gene- 
^1y  been  slower  in  learning  any  threat  practical  truth  than 
«,be  mass  of  the  people^  whiue  understanding  is  sharpened 
by  a  nearer  view  or  ^eir  own  interest),  that  emigration 
shiiuld  be  discouraged  or  prevented,  as  tending  to  weaken 
a  nation.  The  objection,  wo  beliovc,  was  generally  founded 
rutli.r  on  a  ntitijii  tl.at  the  nation  lost  by  its  diminished 
populaiion,  than  that  it  suffered  from  the  nbstraction  of 
ca;ntal.  As  to  the  matti  r  df  iiopuiatiin,  however,  Rune 
t!l»er\  ers  even  then  could  not  tuil  to  remark,  that  emigra- 
tion did  not  seem  to  diminish  tlio  population,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  it  ^^eenled  to  bo  soon  followed  by  an  increase.  This 
was  observt'd  with  respect  to  Portugal  at  the  time  when  sIm 
was  extending  her  conquesta  and  o^looies,  and  ia  a  &ct  coa- 
llrmud  by  more  reoent  experience,  the  explanation  of  which 
])i-cienl,  iliflkiilly.  Tlic  aLstructiun  of  caiiilal,  bkill,  and 
iudu^Li  v  iiu^'lil  slciii,  and  iiiriucd  is.  prunanly,  so  much  fio^A 
taki-ii  h'.iin  tiiL-  in)lln'r  country:  but  inasmuch  a.s  the  cnii- 
grnnls  retain  in  their  new  beilleuients,  through  tlio  medium 
of  commercial  excliangc  which  is  daily  hi  roiuui:;  more  rapid 
and  easy,  a  connexion  with  the  parent  state,  it  may  be 
and  often  is  the  fact,  that  they  ultimately  contribute  more 
to  the  woalUi  of  the  mother  country  when  in  the  new 
settlements  than  they  could  bav«  dmie  at  faome.  Many  of 
thot-c,  fur  example,  who  settle  in  the  western  States  of 
America  or  in  Canada  with  no  capital  beyond  their  liaiuLs, 
by  their  i:nlusiry  bcc  inie  the  i:H>>si?>,sors  of  a  wcll-cwltivated 
piece  of  Iniii],  Jil  l  uUmialely  consume  morr  of  the  product* 
of  British  iihlu-try,  for  which  tlicy  nuibl  j^ive  .sunu-tliiiiy  in 
exchani^e,  than  il  they  had  remained  iu  their  native  country. 
And  us,  in  order  that  emigration  to  new  countries  may  be 
a  suoccssful  uoderiaking  to  those  who  emigrate  and  ulti- 
mately advantageous  to  the  mother  country,  there  must  be 
au  emigration  both  of  capitalists  and  lubourei-s,  it  w*  ulJ 
seem  to  follow  that  a  slate,  if  it  consult  the  happiness  ut  ils 
citizens,  should  place  11 )  iiinicil;uK  to  iIil-  t  imgratiun 
cither  of  capitalists  of  all  kuid^  ur  ol'  l.iUuureis  yf  urlizans 
of  any  kind,  but  should  on  the  cmiiary  (»ivo  reaAonablo 
far:iliiies.  The  ebjcc;  t  uns  that  havtf  heen  made  and  the  legis- 
lative ohiiaclcs  thai  "iv  e  l  \isted  to  ihe  c.\,portulionuf  ituuier- 
oua  article-,  from  litis  couuiry,  and  still  vxist  wuli  reference 
to  some  dcscnpUuns  of  machinery  ( for  instance),  are  founded 
on  a  total  mioconception  of  the  state  and  condition  of  newly 
8«>ttlod  countries,  as  to  their  capabilities  tbr  manuihcturcs, 
and  on  an  ali^^urd  notion  that  the  exportation  of  anything 
can  be  pioveiited  whenever  the  demand  for  it  is  sufUcieully 
11  r  i;  1)  cover  the  lisk  of  cvadtDj^  iQ  afaaoid  eoaetment. 

Ifa  state  then  should  lie  wise  enough  nut  ludiscoutage 
emigration,  it  may  be  asked,  should  it  aid  and  direct  it? 
So  for  as  a  state  should  aid  and  direct  emigration,  th^ 
must  be  two  distinct  oliyeets  kept  in  view  by  the  state ;  one 
must  bo  to  benefit  the  parent  liountry,  the  other  to  benefit 
those  wiio  emigiatc.  On  the  cuiitrary,  as  to  the  individual 
who  em!f;rates,  wlu-tlK  i  he  eiuigiiUcs  under  the  protection 
a/\>l  ai.\.'c  ir>a  of  ihc  goverument  or  not* hif  lolft lll(|Mt  ii  of 
couiiie  to  better  hii  own  ^utdilion. 


One  cannot  well  conceive  why  a  state,  or  any  section  or 
port  of  a  nation,  should  make  any  contribution  or  raise  any 
fund  fyt  the  purpose  of  aiding  emigration,  except  it  M 
with  the  view  of  bettering  the  condition  of  some  who  cannot 
find  employment  at  home,  and  at  the  same  time  adopting 
some  syiteraalic  plan  for  improving  the  c  uulltioii  .if  those 
V. ho  are  left  behind.  Yet  any  system  of  euii^iaUi>n  thus 
<  onducted  by  government,  or  by  si)i  )ctics,  nr  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  p.Trti>v.tar  disiricti-,  would  fail  m  Its  primary  ob- 
ject, relief  to  \lw  (■uii;,'nui(.s  unless  a  corrcsijonaing  amotmt 
of  capital  should  be  uikoti  out  of  t!io  country  by  other  emi- 
grants who  might  settle  in  the  tauie  1  luce  to  which  the 
emigrant  labourers  won  M&t.  To  effect  such  an  a4i^ 
ment  between  capital  and  labour,  not  only  should  both 
these  ehrnctitsof  wealth  in  due  pmp  ntion  Lj  transported 
to  the  new  c  umlry.  hut  such  proporsiju  h!i' uM,  fur  s<.)ine 
tinio  ot  leof-t,  1>l-  maiutaiiKtl  by  the  body  which  fui  criniciji  , 
such  system  of  enngratiun;  au  arraugemont  w  hich  seiims 
impracticable,  except  by  somo  sueh  pfoviaioaa  as  are  hne* 
inaftor  mentioned. 

It  is  flirther  to  be  observed  that,  as  no  persons  can  ever 
succeed  as  emigrants  who  are  not  sober,  iniclligcnl,  and 
industrious,  ana  as  such  alone  are  consecjuently  fit  people 
to  y  1  to  a  lu  w  country,  such  sdonc  should  bu  sent  nui  by  a 
stale  or  a  si  Ci!.iy,  if  it  interferes  in  the  ui  iiter  of  ciuii;i"ttlii<u. 
But  il"  a  laijje  number  uf  the  most  inil-jstriuus  labourm 
should  euiigrato  fi-oin  a  given  district,  and  leave  behind 
tlieni  the  worthles.s  and  idle,  though  Ihe  emigrants  might 
better  their  condition  and  improve  the  settlement  of  which 
they  go  to  form  a  part,  the  mother  country  would  be  no 
gainer  by  this  change.    W«  axe  not  inelined  to  consider 
that  any  advantage,  at  all  commensnnte  to  the  expense, 
would  result  from  any  emi^Tation,  however  extensive,  from 
districts  whiTf  tbf:e  h  ii  -iij  erabiindant  and  pauperized,  or 
a  paujierized  and  not  superabuiidant  populauuu.     If  thu 
idle, the  ignorant,  and  the  vhiuus,  were  ex|»orlcd  wholesale, 
they  would  only  die  a  lisw  years  sooner  in  the  land  of  tlieir 
new  settlement,  without  conferring  any  benefit  on  il,  and 
those  of  the  same  kind  who  were  left  behind  would  hardly 
be  moreanaoeptiblo  of  imnrovement  for  the  absence  of  any 
part  of  their  numbers  whien  did  not  amount  to  pretty  nearly 
the  whole  number;  while  the  i:aIiL-triuus  and  the  intellt- 
genf,  who,  by  the  supposition,  ruuiaia  at  home  and  are  vul- 
luiji  to  laliour  whenever  it  is  in  their  power,  would  hardly 
derive  any  beuetii  by  this  removal  of  the  bad  from  among 
them,  at  all  commensurate  to  the  amotuit  of  capital  wbico 
must  be  expended  on  such  wholesale  exportations.  Besides, 
as  already  obearved,  unless  a  proper  supply  of  emigrant 
capitalitts  cauhe  seenied,  all  geoenal  plana  fiw  Um  eougi»> 
tion  of  labourers  con  only  lead  to  disappointment  and  star- 
\ation.    Any  i:!ati  therefore  whifli  slr;)l       i  fir  lis  (.ihjw-t 
the  auiehoratiou  of  a  j<o[iulatiou  sunu  m  ignorance  or  de- 
based by  paiiperisui,  must  be  one  of  an  internal  character, 
one  which  must  gratluuily  and  on  certain  fixed  principles 
aim  at  removing  tliu  evds  which  exut  in  the  social  system. 
Emigration  must  be  left  to  Ihe  fVec  choice  of  individuiJi^ 
and  must  be  recommended  to  the  young,  the  sober,  md 
industrious  solely  on  the  grounds  of  offering  to  them  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  bettering  tbeir  eondition  in  m  new 
country. 

I'he  disadxantngcs  of  emigration  however,  uhun  there 
is  no  plan,  no  c  ntiolliiig  or  directing  power,  are  ob>'iou&. 
Emigiuuts  ofieu  go  to  a  new  country  wiinout  any  definite  or 
clear  notion  of  what  they  arc  going  to.  Dis^tisfied  or  un- 
happy at  iioiue,  imagination  pictm'cs  to  thorn  a  remote 
i.n known  country  as  an  asylum  fnini  all  theevil»ofmb*«f 
)f  they  have  any  distinct  ick>a  of  the  new  kind  of  exiat«iiea 
which  tbey  are  going  to  adopt,  they  often  underrate  the 
diflkulties  of  the  undertakinj;,  or  form  a  false  cstiMiuto  of 
their  own  cajwhilities  to  meet  them.  It  is  no  wonder  ih^a 
that  so  i.iany,  on  lan<linf;  in  the  New  ^Vorld,  are  startled  at 
the  ubstucles  which  then  stare  them  m  ih»i  faeo,  aud  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  real  advantages,  such  as  they  Rre,  which 
a  fertile  unoccupied  soil  ptesents  to  a  imrdworkibg  indw- 
trious  man. 

We  have  stated  that  any  system  of  emigration  fur  Is- 
bourers  wittrout  a  corresponding  cuiigmtion  of  cupttaJi»ts 
would  be  fruitless;  it  is  also  obvious  that  if  capitaUsL-i  vi.lv 
wero  to  emigrate  v.  ithout  being  able  to  secure  a  supply  ^If 
labour,  the  resalt  would  bo  cc|ua]ly  uftfortunatc.  Auil  fur- 
ther, it  is  clear  ih-it  any  system  of  cmi^iatiuit  of  iabouru&to 
Cauuda  or  the  United  Statc:>  could  pruduce  no  good  i^bc^ 

because  voluntary  omijgntioa  of  kbouiecs  is  still  goim  eaw 
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and  cannot  be  chcckod,  and  the  emigration  of  capitalUt« 
to  tlw  aaae  countries  is  now  equsUy  bojond  oontnd  or  di« 

It  SMins  that  eonsidertttions  tike  these  have  recently  led 

to  the  formr.tion  of  a  «r-lipTnp  nf  omtL'rnlifin  which  is  ori<^nal 
ill  il.s  (lesi^ii.  We  alhulu  !o  Jlie  South  Australian  Colony, 
the  first  Annual  Renort  of  the  Coninii-^ioaer*  for  whifh  wns 
ordered  to  be  printcn  bv  the  Houst>  of  Commons,  2Sth  July, 
lft36.  To  adopt  tbe  langunge  of  this  Report,  *  the  distin- 
guuhine  and  rardinid  principles  of  the  rnloiiv  of  South 
AuatnlM  are.  Uiat  ail  \mhhQ  lands  shnll  In;  s  Id,  and  that 
the  proeseda  of  the  lale  shall  be  employed  in  conveying 
labourars  to  the  colony.'  Farther:  *  tt  u  essential  to  the 
prosperity  r,f  u  new  colony  in  which  there  are  neither  slaves 
nor  convicts,  tluit  iliere  should  be  a  constant  supply  of  free 
labourers  willing  t.j  In.'  ttiipluyt'd  f<ir  wngus.  No  prodnctive 
industry  worthy  nf  iho  iiaine  can  Us  undertaken,  unless 
several  hands  can  be  put  i>i\  the  same  work  nt  ihc  ?nmo. 
time;  und  if  tlicre  be  not,  in  a  colony  in  wbicli  the  com- 
pulsory services  i>f  slaves  or  convicts  cannot  be  obtained,  a 
constant  supplv  of  labour  for  hiro^  no  oxtensive  Hurm  can  be 
cultivated,  no  &rge  and  continuom  w>rk  can  he  earned  oni 
uad  the  capital  imported  must  perish  fbf  vtnt  of  bands  to 
render  it  reproductive' 

It  is  Ills.)  ibc  object  of  tilt  Commissioners  !o  i,rrvi-nt  the 
labourers,  fji-  gouiii  liiuc  after  ibcir  nrri%.i!  in  iln'  (vdony, 
from  basing  land.  It  is  pri)i)i.siil  lo  cili-d  liiis  liy  fix- 
ing the  price  of  land  suflicii-ntly  high  to  prevent  tlic  la- 
bourer fiom  being  tempted  too  soon  to  exchant;f  that 
eondition  which  is  for  the  time  the  most  profitablu  both  to 
faimsflir  and  the  body  of  emigrants  for  the  apparently 
higher  character  of  a  land-owner. 

It  i«  justly  remarked  in  the  Report  that  the  result  of  such 
premaiurc  ]nirchu'cs  'would  be  alike  disastrous  to  the 
cjipilalist  ;iii<l  to  ihi'  liihrntror;  as  the  supply  of  labour  for 
hire  bcini^  thus  iliimmslicd,  iriMirovenicuts  rctjuiring  the 
co-oj)eration  of  many  banibi  would  be  suspeii'lo  l,  and  capital 
Mould  waste  and  perish  for  want  of  means  to  use  it ;  and 
the  labouring  population  beooming  separated  upon  small 
patches  of  land,  each  fluaily  would  be  obliged  to  perform 
everjr  i^cies  of  work  fat  thcmsclvcn ;  and  the  absence  of 
•11  dirision  of  employment  and  combination  of  labour  would 
so  reduce  llic  elnracy  of  thpir  industry,  that  instead  of 
ad'. ancm^i;  in  wcaltli  and  ci\ ihzatii)U,  they  would  fall  baek 
to  a  semi-barbaroiis  state.'  Sucli  a  rcs\iU  has  already  been 
witnessed  in  numerous  new  settlements,  and  such  a  result 
must  inevitably  follow  the  dispersion  of  small  oaintalists  and 
labontwra  who  onire  to  he  land-holders  over  a  largo  uncul- 
tivateil  mutitien,  however  ifeh  it  nay  naturally  be.  The 
practical  problem  which  the  Commissionen  haTe  undertaken 
to  solve  IS  not  without  its  difficulties,  and  time  alone  am 
show  how  far  they  will  succeed.  In  the  mean  time  ^ve 
roconimond  to  tbo  reader  tho  perusal  of  the  First  Report, 
tos;ethcr  uitii  ilio  other  piibUdSioiiB  that  hen  eppeusd 
on  this  interesting  subject. 

We  knew  no  recent  publication  which  i&  better  adapted 
to  give  a  ooneet  notion  of  the  kind  of  difficulties  which  an 
emigrant  has  to  meet,  even  under  eiraumsiaiiccs  not  Uic 
most  unfavourable,  than  a  little  work  MititUtd  the*  Back- 
woods of  Canada,'  published  under  the  snperintendenc*  of 
the  Society  for  the  Difl  usi.in  nf  Useful  Kim"  L-d^n-. 

The  number  of  persons  who,  accoidiiig  to  the  CustDin 
House  accounts,  have  emigrated  from  the  United  Kingtlom  lo 
the  Britiitb  cobnie^  in  North  America,  tho  United  .States,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  British  settlements  in  Australia, 
in  eadh  year  from  1820  to  1836*  has  been  as  fiiUows 
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The  above  siatement  is  almost  necessarily  defective, 
because  many  parsons  proceol  from  the  United  King- 
dom as  emisrants  on  board  vessels  which  are  not  wholly 
devoted  to  the  ennveyance  of  |iassenger<.  and  of  whom  no 

record  is  kepi  at  ihi-  C'l^toni  House.  The  fillowint:  state- 
ment, giving  llic  number  of  ennsrrants  who  fnmlcd  at 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  at  New  York,  and  in  Xi  w  S  tutli 
Wales,  in  each  year  from  IS2'J  to  Is  Ij,  r(i:n|iiled  from 
return.4  made  by  the  government  agenis.  nml  h  probably 
correct  as  regards  those  particular  places,  which  arc  tbo 
principal  points  to  which  tlio  tide  of  emigraiion  from  this 
country  is  continually  lending:— 
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The  countries  from  which  the  emigrants  have  proecedcd 
who  landed  at  Quebco  and  Montreal,  lu  stated  above. 
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The  arrivals  at  New  York  in  tho  four  jcars  from  \b2'J  io 
183-2.  sin  e  which  tine  this  informatmn  has  not  been 

affoided,  were — 
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New  York  have  n  i  iniention  of  remaining  in  tlie  United 
States,  but  t.iko  that  route  in  profcrenco  to  the  Saint  Law- 
rence, tbe  navigatiou  of  which  is  tedious  und  dangcmuii, 
and  proceed  to  upper  Canada:  it  is  not  possible  however 
to  stale  precisely  tncir  ultimate  destination.  The  distribu- 
tion of  those  emiflrrants  who  landed  at  Quebec  and  Mont- 
real during  tb<j  last  three  years  is  given  by  the  agent  Jbr 
emigration  m  Canada  as  foUowit — : 


CStjr  and  tuiliicl  of  (Juvbie  . 
Pidrict  of  ThiM  Rlf«n  • 
D»tt>rt  of  St.  FiBMlfaadlMt- 
mi  TowuihlM  .  .  . 
CItv  and  bittrfcl  of  MoDtrral  . 
Ottaw*  UUtltel  . 

tTpm  Cavav*. 

Ottnva,  Hnthunt  Midland,  awl 
K<«l«Tli  DUtricU  to  KiD^too 
liiclwlvd  .... 

DUlrictof  N«weattlamdTa«rn 
thim  tn  «to  ffdahy  oT  tho  Bay 
of  Qninte  .... 

Toronlu  and  Home  DUtrict,  ao'l 
SrlUruiaDU  round  I.f>k«  Hlaico 

Hamilton,  Oii«li<b.  aod  llmnm 
Tta;rt  ..... 

KlasTr.T  Prcnti.-r  aod  DUtrict. 
Slid  round  llr  head  of  Lake 
OoUriu  lu  Haratlloa  . 

SelUeiucDit  bordarini;  oo  l^k* 
Erie.tocUidinK  llic  London  Dla- 
tiirt.  AMaMiBrtOmMUMd 
OTtaUheBbClii^ 

Died  at  Gro»«  Id*  . 
..  atMailn*ll<>ipi(al.Qaabai 

Rcluiiii-d  tu  t'l.itisl  Kingftom  . 

,,  to  Hicton  .  .  < 
Ooa*  to  liait*«t  Sulaa  . 
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•  Trmcdrd  ta  Om  CoUtd  SlaUa. 
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The  emia:rant8  wh«  arrived  at  QtieWc  and  Montreal  in 
each  of  the  veun  1835  rod  U36         divided»u  nganU 


i«n5. 

1S36. 

Mail's            •               •                •  « 
K<-Mi            .                         •  • 

.  S.OM 

14.  M7 
s.448 

4 

ir 

ia.K7 

of  tbrtf  llirrr  u  «ria  »i-nt  o<it  l<y  pan>ri>k!il  aid 
VVf'ut  al  thtir  own  rS|i«l>«i;       .  • 

.  l.Ott 
.  11.4M 

991,068 

M.C«7 

«;.7w 

th.«  ManH  vial  oiiuRranl'^  m  V-'f",  weM  twnt  ftoOt  Httllp- 
shirc.  Wiluiiirc.  N«rli-lU,  ami  Ki  !it. 

Tlie  followinx  li'^l  ol'Rejwr-  iii  >\  lu>  useful. — 

RciKtrt  from  Selwt  CotnmittcH?  on  Kini^mtiun  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  1^16.  Thrtn-  Reports  fixmi  same  Com- 
mtltce,  l(f26'27.  Report  to  Cnlonial  Dciwrtmcnl  hy  Col 
Corkbum,  on  tim  «ubject  of  Kmi^iation,  January.  IS2;. 
Reports  from  Commissioners  for  Emigration  to  the  Colonial 
SccretHf^',  Annunl  HoporU  from  the  Agent  for 

Kminr.it'ion  in  I>^^:^  Id  IH^C. 

E.NIIR-AL  OM  H  All,  or  nu.re  cnrrpctly  enur  cd-nmarfi, 
i.  o.  'the  prince  "t  j  nnccs'  or  'chief  of  chief:*,'  is  tli*;'  de 
sij^iation  of  an  ulJii-e  'indcr  the  calijihat,  end«>'.v<<l  with 
almost  unlimitwl  authority,  whith  m..-.  rn >;il<"l  iii  ilic  v.-  r 
of  the  Ilogira  3i4  (A.n.  935),  became  hereditary  jn  the  year 
3.13  (A-o.  944X  •Jid  continued  till  near  the  middle  of  tlie 
following  oentiuy.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  empire,  in 
which  the  gowno«of  the  provinces  frequenilv  broke  their 
alle^iiincu  tu  the  sovereign,  induced  tbe  eali(ui  Al'Radhi* 
who  had  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  992  of  the 
Hi-L'ir-i  I  \.n.  934),  to  9ci_-k  f.T  stnviicri'r  aid  in  the  mnnage 
ment  of  publir  affairs  tii:u\  the  ptevwiwly  existing  ortite  of 
a  vizier,  or  prime  miu;-t(  r,  \v;>s  able  to  aflbnl ;  and  with  this 
view  he  sent  for  one  of  the  refractory  vassaU,  Muhummed 
ben  RSyek,  the  governor  of  Waset,  invited  him  to  come  to 
Bagdad^  appointed  bim  oommand«r-in-ehicf  of  the  army, 
and  entnuted  to  him  the  superintendence  of  all  his  duuu- 
nions,  conferring  upon  him  at  the  aam«  time  the  title  of 
emlr-al-omaWt.  and  direciing  hi*  name  to  he  inserted  in  the 
public  praycis  in  tli  i  i  k-s  thnvi^^h  >uf  the  empire,  next 
to  that  of  tlic  rulij.Ii  imaself,  Tlie  mzu  t  Rbii  Moklali, 
kii )  vn  as  the  repiiteil  inventor  of  the  Neskhi  character,  or 
Aiubic  current  liand,  was  dismissed,  anrl  se\(  rply  punished 
for  an  attempt  to  recover  his  stati-ni.  Muhiimiued  ben 
Ri'ijrek  himself  appointc<l  a  vizier  in  the  rnvRkon  of  Fadhl 
hen  Jaafar,  the  governor  of  Egypt  and  Syria.    Not  two 

Can  elapsed  after  the  elevation  of  Mohammed  ben  Rfirek, 
Rire  he  was  obliged  to  yield  his  place  to  tbe  Turk  Yah- 
kam  (called  by  Abulfeda,  Bahkam),  a  freed  slave,  who  had 
rniseil  himself  into  power,  and  had  been  appointed  go- 
vrrnor  of  Ahw'i/  hy  Mi>h:;innvj<l  1)en  Il;'i\ek  TIiIh  jjrjsl  he 
hatl  been  gbittjed  to  ri-liiu]iu--h  on  acciuuvt  of  the  ribing 
power  of  tho  Buides  (Hav.uh  ih~)  in  Persia:  he  had  in 
consequence  taken  possession  of  Waset,  and  now  marched 
to  Bagdad,  and  forced  the  caliph  to  submit  to  his  dictation. 
Mohammed  ben  Riiyek  quitted  the  capital,  but  soon  re- 
turned with  an  army,  when  a  contest  followed,  which  termi- 
nated in  hia  baUg  appMnted  gowRior  of  Hanran,  Roha 
(Edessa).  Kinnesriu.  and  AwCiim.  and  suhaeaiienlly  of 
in  uly  tho  whole  of  Syria.  Bnhkam  remained  emtr-al- 
ouiiiiii  till  his  death,  which  touL  place  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Mottaki  billah  to  tlie  r;ili]'li:i!  (a.  n<  14  .ua, 
A.D.9-tl):  he  was,  accor»linp  to  stune,  kille'l  by  iheC'utrls  <in 
a  hunting  excursion  ;  aicuidiui;  to  other-,  he  "as  as^Lls^l- 
nated  by  order  of  Mottaki,  wliom  Ins  arrogant  bchaviou. 
Iiad  cxaapeirafed  agaimt  him.  Abdallah  al  Buridi,  governor 
of  Basra,  made  an  uniUMesBfal  attempt  to  poMeu  himself 
of  the  office  of  emtral^marft.  Ktirteiln,  another  Turkish 
chief,  who  tueeeeded  him.  held  tite  office  during  eightr 
days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  Mohammed  ben  Ritrek 
rf  t'inieil  from  Syria  to  Bagdad,  took  Kurtekin  prisoner, 
and  waa  re  appointed  emIr-al-omnr<i  by  the  caliph.  Hut 
after  a  very  short  time  Mohatiune<l  wu-,  a-.>ass!nated  by  the 
orc'er  of  Naser-ed-daulah,  the  ffovcnior  of  Mostul,  who  suc- 
ceedeil  him  during  a  period  of  three  months.  In  a.  Heg. 
331  (A.n.  04-2),  Muttaki  appointed  TOzAn  cmtralnmiarA. 
In  tbe  ensuing  year  the  eauph  quitted  Bagdad,  and  tied 
tomids  Mosul  'in  conteqiMDea  of  a  disagreement  with 
TQsOn ;  the  latter  fbllowed  him,  as  the  caliph  hod  offered 
terras  for  a  reroiiriliation  ;  but  when  tncy  had  met, 
TQx&n  ordered  both  the  eyes  ul  the  caliph  to  be  put  out. 


led  him  barli  to  Bagdad,  and  compelled  him  tn  viisign 
tbe  throne  in  lavour  of  Mustakll  billah.    In  a.  Ueg. 
334  (AJV  945)  TtxQn  died,  and  the  Turkish  gua3fd»  at 
Bagdad  cliose  Zairat,  son  of  Shtrdd,  ai  his  auocessor,  in 
which  capociiy  he  was  cunflrmcd  by  the  caliph  Mostakfl. 
Utit  ht  l  ire  the  i-nil  ..f  the  year  Mol'/^-'  d  daul  di.thc  Buide 
iB.iw.uhiih  i  )irii!<  r  of  Aliw.nz,  enteied  lia^dad  at  the  head 
of  .nn  ;ii  ni_\  :  /.uiiak  and  the  Turkish  guarcU  fled  ti  Mosul, 
and  tlic  cahpii  <  rvate<l  Moi-zz-ed-daulah  his  eniTr-al-oinata. 
Of  this  onpointmenl  he  hadsoou  leuMin  to  repent ;  forMoi-zi- 
cd-daulah  dethroned  him.  and  made  Al-Muli-liUah  caliph 
in  his  stead.  'Tho  cnliphat,'  observes  Abulfeda,  'which  was 
conferred  upoD  Moti-lillali,  was  divested  of  nearly  even 
prero|>nti^-e  of  savpreit;nty :  theofllcen  of  Moeix-ed<dauhin 
ruled  ilii  jiinh.  ml  link,  and  to  the  c  iliii!]  nuihing  was  leA 
but  wliat  Ml  ;•/./.  eil-dauluh  out  of  li:s  i%\mi  free  will  conccled 
to  hiin.'    The  authority  of  Moiv.z-eii  ihml  iii  was  f.ir  a  i:tne 
contested  by  Na.«er-ed-daulah  of  MtMul ;  but  in  a.  iieg. 
.137  (aj>.  '.M^)  Mut-//-«d-dau1ab  took  Mosul,  and  his  oppo- 
nent tied  to  Nisibis.   Moezz-ed-daulah  now  continued  aa- 
disturbed  in  the  possession  of  his  high  aiithori^  tfll  bk 
death,  whieh  took  place  A-  Ueg.  SM  (A4>w  966).  How  gtent 
his  power  was  cannot  perhaps  be  better  shown  than  by 
nu  iiiioiiiiig  llie  f;ict,  that  lie  was  the  first  Mohammedan 
jniiue  wlui  m;1i1  ;m  appointment  ef  ju(l.:e  tfor  200,01)0 
dii  hi-ms),  uh'I  th;it  iu  a  Sunnite  country  he,  a  Sbiite.  di- 
rtsetcd  a  public  inouniing  in  mcraor}  of  the  death  of  the 
caliph  HoHsain  [Ali  ben  Abi  TALKb],    He  was  siicceedotl 
by  his  <;>m  Rnkhtiar  Azz-ed-daulah,  an  indolent  and  volup- 
tuous priiue,  between  whom  and  tho  chiefs  of  the  Turkish 
body-guard,  Sebuktekin  and  Aftekin,  frequent  diasenai^ns 
ana  at  last  open  hoatilities  took  ptaee.  Bakntiar  waa  obliged 
to  quit  T!;ii;iirid.  and  to  apply  for  assistance  to  his  cousin 
Adud  cd  (Liulali.   The  latter  conducted  him  back  to  the 
capital,  but  induced  him  to  re-^ign  his  otiiee,  \NliMh  be 
himself  a!*sumed,  till  compelled  by  his  father  Kokn-ed- 
daulah  to  res'ure  it  to  Bikhliar.    At  the  suggestion  of 
Sebuktekin,  Mosti-litiah  had,  in  a.  He:;,  -iri;)  (a.i>. 
abdicated  the  ralipbat  in  favor  of  Tayi-lillah  his  son. 
In  A.  Ueg,  366  (a.».  976),  Rokn-od^laalab  died,  and  Adad- 
ed-daulah,  who  •oeoeeded  him  as  sovereign  of  Pania  Proper. 
Arjan  and  Kerman,  now  for  the  second  time  prevaileti  on 
Bakhliar  to  surrender  to  him  his  post  as  emtr-a1-omara:  a 
war  followe*l,  in  vhich  Dnkhti  tr  was  taken  pri-unrr  ^'i  .  1 
executed.    Ranlas.  ,1  ivbel  K»»*ernor  under  the  (Jre -k  em- 
pire, applied  to  .Adad  cd-daulali  for  su]>ii  -i  t  :  t<.  j  revenl 
which  Nirephorus  was  sent  twic«  sw  auiba.ssador  from  the 
court  of  Constantinople  to  that  of  the  emir.  Adad-ed-daulah 
roiuaiiiod  emtr-al-nmari  till  his  death,  a.  Heg.  372  (a.d. 
Wi).    He  enoournged  literature  and  science,  and  was  him* 
self  an  accomplished  poet.   He  restored  and  embellisbt<l 
the  principal  towntof  the  empire,  which  had  been  damaged 
during  the  civil  wars:  at  Ba^ad  hcereeted  lui  hospital ;  and 
i!i  Persia  Proper  ho  inclo^icd  the  river  Cyrus  [Bknd-Euik] 
^vllll  e\un-i\e  dykes.    After  his  death,  his  son  Sam>am- 
ed-dauialt  was  chosen  emir;  but  in  a.  Heg.  376  (a.h.  9M>) 
his  brother  Sharf-cd-daulah  forced  the  caliph  to  confer  tliat 
dignity  iiiton  him,  and  Sattisam-ed  daulah  was  blinded. 
Sharf-'ed-daulah  died  a  llei,'.  3;9  (ad.  989-990),  and  was 
suceeaded  1^  hia  brother  ^M-ed-dauIah,  who  remained 
cmtr-al-omaiit  till  his  death ;  but  was  oblimd  to  make  ttiMkr 
cessions  to  tho  Ttirkiiih  hudy  i^imrds,  and  tlieret-';  dimi- 
nished his  power.    He  ui'lueeil  the  cahph  Tuyi  iiUah  ti> 
rosijrn  in  favor  of  Kiidtr  billah,  \.  Hit;.  Jbl  (A  O.  O'Jtl. 
lJebli-e<1-daiil;\h  Was, in  a.  Heg.  4U;J  (a.d.  1012)  followed  hy 
his  son  S.jltaii  od-daulah,  who  was  compelled  by  a  imli;  ::iy 
insurrection,  in  A-  Wv".  411  (a.d.  1020).  to  apiwint  his  \^x^y• 
ther  Mushrif-ed  daulaii  comma nder-in- chief  of  tbe  anav, 
bv  whom  be  waa  aubaeawDtly  deprived  of  iiis  office.  Soltan- 
ed-daohh  died  in  a.  Heg.  41fl  (a.i>.  1024);  Miishrif-«d- 
daiilah  in  the  following  year.    After  an  interval  of 
years,  during  which  Bagdad  seems  to  have  .-uflereil  muUi 
from  tlie  insolence  of  the  Turkish  guards.  Jeh'il  ed  iaulali, 
aiiotlu  r  sun  of  BehS-ed-daulah,  was  in\  iied  b)  (lie  army  to 
eo'.ne  from  Basra  to  tlie  capital;  and  thi- caliph  coniiruitvi 
bis  election  aa  cmTr-al-omariL   During  his  aumiuislratiua 
the  caliph  Kader-bdlah  died.  a.  Heg.  4St  (a-d.  I03tl. 
after  a  nominal  rewn  of  forty-one  lunar  y^aia*  and  mui  Jbl- 
lowed  by  hit  ion  Kdyim-bi-«iBi>«Dab.  Tlw  hitter,  instend 
«f  sadcuigiui  intiwata  lutkm  with  JdlU-cil  daulah.  w  hom 
he  considered  to  be  of  little  influenee,  made  a  treaty  wiib 
another  Buidc  prince,  Firflz  Abili-Kalcnj&r  of  .S'hiraz.     1  u- 
surrections  at  Bagdad,  and  predatory  incuntioiis  of  ban^ 
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of  frandcring  Arabs  bwame  more  and  more  frequent ;  and 
the  nuthority  of  both  the  raliph  and  the  cmtr-al-oniar£,  who 
were  moreover  often  of  different  onil1ion!^  seemed  to  be  at 
an  end.  WIilmi  JcWl-c<l  daulah  died,  a.  Heg.  435  (a.d.  1041). 
Wttdtz  Aba-K&)«l^<r  mw  elected  enitr-al--oauini.  During 
hu  iulnimi<itratian  tlie  power  of  the  Antntn  empire  began 
to  yield  t  >  (In-  cinujiu'st  of  tlio  Scljuks  who  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Ji.i  );ui.  Ta\i;u  istaii,  Khovureim,  and  the  Persian 
Irak,  and  witl^  advancing  towards  Bagdad.  He  died  on  an 
expedition  into  Kerraan  again<it  Bahram,  the  governor  of 
tliat  province,  who  had  broken  lii-i  allegiance  to  the  court 
of  Bagdnd.  His  son  Malek-er-Rahiin  succeeded  in  sup- 
prcasing  tin;  revolt  in  Kerman;  but  in  the  mean  time 
Togrul  £ek,  the  toveieign  of  the  Se^uk«,  had  taken  poi- 
lenkm  of  Lkfymn,  end  a  diseeniion  irhieh  had  broken  out 
between  the  caliph  and  Basasiri,  the  governor  of  Irak,  ren- 
dered the  conquest  of  that  province  and  of  the  capital  itself 
a  matter  of  little  difficulty  for  the  Seljuks,  In  a.  Heg.  A  \7 
(a.d.  1055),  Togrul  Bek  entere«l  Baj^dad.  M«Utk-er-I^him 
abdicated  his  office,  and  remuiuod  as  n  jiri^ontT  m  the 
hands  of  Togrul,  who  thus  put  an  end  to  the  dominions  of 
the  Buide  emir-al-omants. 

(Utnbrcit,  CommtiUatio  exhibeiuhitioriam  Emirorum  al 
Omrak  ex  Abt^edot  Gdttragen,  lSt6,  4to. ;  Wilken,  Mir- 
kkonrTs  Gfxchickta  dev  8vtlm$  m$  dim  QeteUtckU  Btfjeh, 
Berlin.  18.35,  4to.) 

EMI.Y,  a  liisliDp'n  soe  in  llie  t'i;rlesi;L4tiral  province  of 
C.islicl  m  Ireland.  'I'ho  <  ImpJer  coiiai»l!>  of  dean,  precentor, 
rhani  idlor,  arrhdcacnn,  and  four  prebendaries.  This  dio- 
ce.*e  lies  in  the  count ii  s  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  and 
contains  forty-two  par.slif*.  constituting  seventeen  benefices. 
Its  extent  is  about  forty-one  English  miles  by  tifloen.  In 
1793  there  were  in  Emiy  diocese  tbirty-fire  churches  of 
dw  MtohUahneot:  in  1034  the  numben««i«»cbttnbMof 
the  eetftUishment,  eleven ;  other  placet  of  wonhin  in  mn- 
nexion  tliLTPwitli,  fimr ;  Rinnan  Ciilliolic  chnpcl^.  thirty-ono. 
In  llie  saini-  year  iho  total  )i()iuil.^tion  was  '.)ti,.5t>.},  of  whom 
there  wt-ro  !'2  lii  tneailior-;  of  ilu-  i'st,ilili>hiMl  church  ;  97,1 1 5 
members  uf  the  church  uf  Rome;  one  Presbyterian;  and 
one  other  Protestant  dissenter ;  being  in  the  proportion  of 
rather  more  than  niuety-ei^bt  Roman  Catholics  to  one  I*ro- 
tettant  of  whatever  denomuiation.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  in  tbii  diocese  seventy-four  achoola,  educating  4S35 
young  pcTBons,  being  in  the  proportion  of  4/i5i  per  cent,  of 
theontni-  i-  nnilation  under  daily  instruction ;  in  which  re- 
spect Eiiily  stands  last  but  ono  among  the  tbirty-two  dio- 
ceses of  Iro!:iiid.  bi'ing  only  supcriur  in  edUdatiollU  lank  to 
the  dioccsu  ot  Ar.lfoit  and  Aghailoe. 

The  sec  of  Emlv  was  founded  by  Saint  Ailbe,  who  died 
in  tlip  year  527.  it  was  united  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Caslu'l  in  1 wn'.ch  uni  jn  still  subsists.  [Cashei,.] 

(Beaufort's  Mmtar    a  Map  qf  Ir$iaadi  BaHummtary 

KMl\f.\NUEL  COLLEGE,  Ounliriilge;  was  founded  in 
1 5b  1,  bv  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  on  the  site  of  the  monastery 
of  the  iSlack  Fi  iars.  \v  lucli  he  had  jmrcliased  of  a  Mr.  Sher- 
wood. Th'!  original  foundation  was  only  for  a  inubtcr,  three 
fellows,  and  f  ur  schohu-s.  There  arc  now  twelve,  which  are 
called  foundation  fellowships,  besides  one  founded  by  Mr. 
Gillinghani,  the  holder  of  which  receives  a  dividend 
arising  from  a  distinct  estate,  but  is  in  moat  other  renect^ 
on  on  equality  with  the  foundation  fullow*.  ThCM  mlow- 
ships  arc  open  to  all  countiei,  but  then  cannot  be  more 
than  one  fellow  of  the  same  county  at  the  leme  time ;  and 
no  one  can  be  a  candidate  till  he  has  taken  the  degree  of 
M.A.,  or  is  at  least  B.A.  of  the  third  year.  He  must  be 
Iweiily  one  years  of  age,  and  have  been  six  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  university.  The  four  senior  feliows  are  obliged 
to  take  priests'  orders.  Sir  WoUtan  Dixie,  some  time  lord 
major  of  Lrondon,  a  contempotaij  of  the  founder,  gave  lands 
Ibr  the  support  of  two  fellows,  distinct  from  those  of  the 
foundation.  These  felhnra  have  no  vote  in  ooUcm  aAuiSi 
nor  have  they  any  claim  to  college  linngs:  eandnatea  ibt 
these  fellowships  must  have  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and 
must  l»p  relateil  tn  the  founder,  or  have  received  their  eilu- 
cation  at  Market  -  v  rsh  School.  There  are  likewise  fjur 
scholarships  of  Sif  Wubttan  Dixie's  foundation,  subject  to 
the  same  restrictions.  The  f<nindation  scholarships  ofEm- 
manttel  College  are  open  to  Englishmen  of  oU  counties,  but 
there  cannot  be  more  than  three  Bcholan  of  the  same 
county  at  the  ume  time.  Ihe  •cbolars  receive  upwards  of 
12/.  per  annum    eAiiliiOB  to  the  weekly  payment  of  7*.  9d. 


durinj^  residence.  Besides  these  there  lue  niany  scliolar- 
ships  and  exhibitions,  founded  by  various  benefactors,  to 
be  given  to  the  candidates  most  distinguished  for  learning 
and  exemplary  conduct  Among  the  principal  are  Ave  hf 
Dr.  Thorpe  of  24/^  per  annum,  with  a  prefeivnce.  ciDteris  pa- 
ribus, to  the  ions  of  orthodox  clortrymen ;  one  by  Mr.  Hub- 
bard of  \  per  annum  to  the  best  of  Dr.  Th'  i  pe's  '■cliolars; 
ten  by  Mr.  Ash  of  |()/.  ])er  annum:  four  li\  Archdeacon 
Johnson  of  24/.  per  annum,  with  a  iiri'lei  i-nce  to  cnnilidatos 
from  Oakham  and  Uppingham  m  IiooIs  ;  one  by  Dr.  Smith 
of  16A  per  annum,  with  a  preference  to  Durham  and  New- 
castle schools;  two  by  Mr.  Richards  of  12/.  per  onnum, 
with  a  prettreuce  to  Christ's  Hospital;  one  by  Sir  BtMiek 
Uarwoou  of  10/.  per  annum,  with  a  preference  to  m  medieal 
Student;  aitdtwo  by  Ijidy  Uomney  of  1'2/.  per  annum  oneh. 
Various  annual  pri/.e^  aie  ^■i\en  in  this  college;  ani'uiirst 
thrm,  plate  to  the  auwuut  of  12/.  !u  the  best  proficient 
aiuonj^  the  coiuKiencing  bachelor.*  of  arts.  The  number  of 
niuiubers  of  this  society  upon  the  college  boards,  according 
to  the  University  Calendar  of  1837,  is  224.  There  are 
eighteen  benefices  in  the  patronage  of  the  society.  To  one 
of  these,  the  rectory  of  Twyford  in  Hants,  the  college  no- 
minates, and  the  heirs  of  Garew  Mildmay,  Bso.,  present :  to 
two  otben»  WaUincton  ntfUwy  in  Herts,  and  FreasineReld- 
cam-Withersdale  vicarage  in  Suffolk,  the  master  nomuiales. 
and  the  sodety  presents :  to  two  other  livings  a  Dixie  fel- 
low is  to  be  presentcHl  alternately  with  one  on  the  founda- 
tion. A  co])y  ul'  the  si.itutes  ol  I'.inmanuel  College  tii  pre- 
served among  the  .SlonneManu^cnJ)ts  intlu-  British  Museum, 
No.  1739.  Among  the  eminent  persons  who  have  been 
members  of  Emmanuel  CoUc^,  were  Bishop  Hall,  Matthew 
Poole,  author  of  the  '  Synopsis  Critioorum,  Joshua  Burue^ 
Dr.  Wallis  the  mathentatieiBn,  Sir  William  Temple.  An- 
thony fileekwall,  and  Dr.  Richard  Psnmn',  the  com  men - 
ttilor  upon  Shakspearc.  who  wa.s  master  of  this  college. 
fLysons'  Mni^iia  Brit.~C<tnihridi;t\shirt,  pi.  \ti\  Cam' 
//ritlirfl  (  'riicrr^ili/  Cnh'tiditr  f"r  18J7.) 

EM.MERICH;  or  HMUlOn,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  with  a  good  harbour,  in  51"  5tK  N.  iat.  and 
C°  13'  E.  long.  It  lies  in  the  circle  of  Rees,  in  the  northern 
fxtn  rnitv  of  the  county  or  administrative  circle  of  Diissel- 
dorf,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  close  to  the  fn)nticrs  of  Holland. 
It  was  formerly  in  the  Hanseatie  le«|^e.  There  are  4 
ehnrehes,  t  Roman  Catholic  and  2  Protewtant,  a  Mennouite 
place  of  worship,  a  minor  gymnasium,  an  eccksia-tiral  si  ini- 
nary,  2  or|>han  a.sylums.  The  town  i.,  snrroundeil  by  walls 
and  ditches.  In  1765  the  ii(i()ulaiion  was  ar'l;  in  ls|7, 
4412;  and  in  1831,  5569.  There  are  manufacture't  of  wool- 
lens, stockings,  hats,  galloons,  soap,  oil,  £cc.,  besides  tan- 
neries waX-bleachinq  grounds,  and  a  public  salt  factory. 

EMMIUS  UBHO,  wa.s born  at  Grotlia,in East  Frieslitnd, 
in  the  year  1M7.  His  fitther  was  a  clergynian  of  the  Ln- 
dieian  commnnion.  Emmtus  studied  at  Bremen,  Roetoek, 
and  lastly  at  Geneva,  where  he  liccame  intimate  with  Bcza. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  cimntry,  and  in  i5H9 
wanmade  rector  of  the  school  ufXi>rdeu,  in  Kust  Krtcsland. 
In  1594  he  was  a|ii)>iiiitcd  to  the  chair  of  history  and  the 
fJreek  lan|,'uage  m  the  LVjllej^i-  of  f! n  nin^^en,  and  wlieii 
the  University  of  Groningen  was  instituted  in  1614  Em- 
mius  was  made  rector  of  the  same.  He  was  deeply 
imhuerl  with  classieal  learning,  and  he  excelled  in  the 
knowledge  of  history,  antient  and  modern.  Among  his  his- 
torical works,  the  most  important  it  the  *  Vetus  Gnseia 
iRnstnta,*  S  vols.,  I..cyden,  1626.  Ttie  flnt  volume  con- 
sists of  a  description  of  antient  Greece,  includini;  the 
islands;  the  seconrl  contains  a  history  of  that  r-ountry  ;  and 
the  third,  which  is  the  most  idaborato  and  intere>ting,  gives 
an  account  uf  the  political  institutions  and  social  manneni 
of  the  various  Greek  states ;  namely,  of  Athens,  Sparta, 
Creta,  Argos,  Thebes,  Corinth,  Syracuse,  Corc}Ta,  Samos, 
Chios,  Rhodes,  Achaia,  ^Vtolia,  Massilia  in  Gaul,  Locri  in 
Italy,  and  Lycia  in  Asia.  The  author  has  also  introduced 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  Chrthoginion  republic.  The  appendix 
contains  an  account  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  three  of  the 
above  states,  Athens,  Carthage,  and  Sparta.  Eromius  gives 
a  long  list  oT  ftntient  iiutliors  from  whom  he  deriverl  bis 
information.  The  work  is  altogether  useful,  and  was  still 
more  so  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  w  lien  yood  works  on 
cla.ssical  1  cam inj?  wore  more  scarce  than  they  are  at  present. 
The  other  works  of  Emuiius  are,  l-  '  Opus  Chronologicum,* 
or  a  General  Chronology,  foL,  1619;  3. '  Rerum  Prisioorttm 
Hiktoii*,  igeittis  oiigine  uquead  onn.  IseVI^ST^H  K3S.- 
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It  il  a  good  history  of  Friesland,  Iho  nuthor's  native 
eountry,  to  which  isaddcil  '  l^c  P'risiorum  Ilepublu  a  Coin- 
3»fiitariu8,'  pubH-tlicd  In-fjre  wparalcly  at  EuiKiicii,  1C19. 

4.  '  Ue  Agro  FrisiiD  inter  Amasuui  el  Ijivicuiu  tlumma;* 

5.  '  HisJoria  nostri  Tcmnori*,*  Groniiigcii,  1732.  EroiniuM 
Ubbo  di«d  in  in  bis  78th  yw.  At  the  time  of  hi.s 
dasth  he  vai  biuytnrltiiig  abittory  of  Philip  of  Maredonia, 
the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  be  iatetv<le<l  as  a 
warning  to  the  rcpiihlic  of  the  United  Provini^  nfiainst 
tlic  d>'sit;ns  ainl  iiitrij;i:i."«  of  llii-ir  t'lu  ii;:.^^  Hi-  hml  written 
as  lur  as  the  fineciith  year  of  I'liilip^  iiM^n.  Knmiius  was 
acquainte<l  with.  ni)d  appreciate*!  by,  moiit  of  tlu;  learned 
men  of  his  time,  such  ns  Do  Thou,  Gniter,  Gomar  the 
thoolo^an,  PezeUus,  and  others.  Ho  was  e&pecially  a 
favounte  with  William  Louii,  of  Nas*au,  the  governor  of 
Friealend  and  GroDingm.  iEhgium  Ultbonis  Enmii, 
Hittorwrum  ei  GttK9  Sngum  in  Academia  Orming^iui 

Groningsb  16SS.) 
EMPALBMBNT*  ait  olMolete  naiM  of  Um  etonea  «r  a 

flow  or. 

EMPANNEL,  the  writlnt;  and  entering  the  names  of  a 
iurv  on  a  parchment  schedule  or  roll  of  paper  by  thoshonfr, 
whirh  iie  h:is  suinmone<l  to  ap|H;ar  for  the  performance  of 
•uch  public  serviee  as  juries  are  employed  in.  [Pawel.] 

EMPE'DOCXilSt a  native  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  who 
flourished  about  8.C.  4M :  he  was  aistingaisbad  not  only  as 
a  pbOosopber,  but  also  for  hb  knowledge  of  natural  hittoiy 
and  medicine,  and  as  a  poet  and  statesman.  Il  is  generalqr 
beltex'cd  lliat  he  perished  in  the  crater  of  Mount  JBtn*. 
The  stury  that  he  threw  hini-elf  into  it  in  order  that  by 
disappearing  suddenly  and  without  a  trace,  he  might  c.-.ta- 
blish  his  claim  to  divinity,  and  the  charge  of  arrog-.incc 
ibunditd  upon  that  |)retcn.sion.  seems  to  have  rested  on  a 
mitoonfieptiou  of  hu  doctrine  tliat  the  human  eoul  (and 
eonsequently  his  own)  is  divine  and  inunortal. 

Bis  masters  in  pbikMophy  are  variously  given.  By  some, 
Uke  the  Eleatw  genenlfy,  be  is  called  a  Pythsfocean,  in 
consequence  of  a  resemblance  of  doctrine  in  a  few  uncMcn- 
liel  points.  But  the  princi|)lcs  of  bit  theory  evidently  show 
that  he  belongs  to  the  Eleatic  school,  tlioi;L;h  the  .stalemoiit 
which  makes  him  a  disciple  of  Parmciink  s  re-ts  opparentlr 
upon  no  other  foundation  than  a  comparison  of  tncir  &y«- 
tems;  as,  in  like  manner,  the  common  employment  of  the 
mechanical  physiology  has  led  to  an  opinion  that  be  was  a 
bearer  of  his  contemporary  Anaxagotaa. 

He  taught  that  origuiaUy  AU  was  one:— God,  eternal 
end  at  rest:  a  sphere  and  a  mixture  (v^eSpoe,  fiiyfut)— 
vithent  a  raeuum — in  wliicli  the  elements  of  things  were 
held  together  in  utidistnii^uishablc  confusion  l)y  love  (^(Xi'a) 
—the  primal  force  which  unites  like  to  unlike.  In  a  por- 
tion of  this  whole,  however,  or,  as  he  cxprcs.'-cs  it,  in  tiie 


Qosely  connected  with  his  view  of  the  objects  of  knew 
ledge  was  his  theory  of  human  knowliHige.  In  the  impure 
separation  of  the  elements  il  is  only  the  prcdumiuaut  oiio 
that  the  9en>os  can  appn'hend,  and  coiisciiucnlly,  alihju^ii 
man  can  know  all  the  elements  of  the  whole  ningl),  be  h 
unable  to  ■««  (bem  in  tbcir  perfect  unity  wherein  consisig 
their  Inith.  Kmpedocles  therefore  njieets  the  testimony  of 
the  ioniin  and  mtintains  that  pure  intellect  alone  eau 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  This  is  the  attribute  of 
the  Deity,  for  man  cannot  overtook  the  work  of  love  in  sU 
its  extent ;  and  the  true  unity  is  onlv  open  to  itself.  Hcnes 
he  was  U  <1  to  distinguish  between  the  world,  ns  prc-enti  d 
to  our  senses  (it(>(T/ioc  aS«9tir6c),  and  its  tyj>e  the  uilellectiial 
world  (KO<r/iof  i'o»;roc). 

His  cxphination  of  the  cognitive  faculty,  which  rcsirj 
upon  the  assumption  that '  like  can  only  be  known  b\  1i).l  ,' 
is  drawn  naturally  enotigh  from  bis  physical  view.  ^lan  u 
capable  of  knowing  outward  things,  since  he  is,  like  tbein. 
oomnosed  of  the  four  elements,  and  of  the  two  focoet  love 
and  hate ;  and  it  is  especially  by  the  presence  of  love  vithia 
him  that  be  is  able  tu  uirive  at  an  intellectual  knowlol^ieof 
the  whule,  lio\\ever  impt  li'ect  and  inferior  to  llie  divnie. 

The  Fragments  oi  l'.ui])e(liH  les  were  published  >iiih  a 
commentary  by  Fr.  W.  Slurz,  lyt  ipzig,  18U5,  fevo. ;  see  aUo 
Empedoclis  and  Pormeusdis  I'msmcnta,  ex  Cod.  Tour. 
Bitu.  rettUuta  et  illustrata,  ah  A.  Poyron,  Lips.  1810. 8vo. 

EMPEROR,  from  the  Latin  biptrdtor.  Among  the 
aarly  Boama  the  tiUe  of  Impeiator  was  bestowed  by  the 
acclamations  of  his  soldiers  in  the  camp  and  by  a  vote  of 
the  Roman  senate,  on  a  commander-in-chief  who  had  sig- 
nalized himself  by  killing  a  certain  numher  of  the  enemy. 
(Tacit,  .Jrtrjw/.  ia.  r  i.  i  The  term  was  gra-Ui;ilIy  extetuleJ 
to  signify  a  . Dminandcr-in-chicf  sent  on  any  important  ex- 
pedition. (Cie.  I'ri>  Lfgt'  Manii,  c.  2.)  But  it  still  con- 
tinued usual  for  the  appellation  to  he  bestowed  as  a  special 
title  of  hoiioiu-  for  some  military  serx'ice:  thus  we  Una  that 
the  small  military  euloila  of  Cicero  conforred  on  him  the  titk 
oflmperator.  C> J.C«Bsar«auniedttaiianieaia|yiiwmiJ, 
(Imperator  C.  J.  Ctosar),  a  nractioo  which  waa  mlovied  by 
ins  successors,  as  we  may  ohser>'e  on  their  coins.  (Sue- 
tonius. Ceesar,  7fi  )  As  examples  of  this  title  sec  the  c  i:  > 
of  Antonm  s,  Avrklh  s,  &c.  On  the  reverse  of  tlie  c  m 
of  Aurelius  we  ob>er\  e  !  iiip.  VIIL,  that  is,  Imperator  o<  <a- 
vum,  or  imperator  the  eighth  time,  which  sliows,  as  indeed 
can  he  fcoved  firom  a  variety  of  examples^  that  the  RimMa 
emporon  often  aaanmed  the  title  on  spectd  oecaiioiaa  when 
they  or  their  generals  had  obtained  some  signal  victory. 
This  term  Imperator  then,  it  will  be  obeerveti  under  the 
early  emperors,  cannot  he  considered  as  denoting  any 
sovereii;n  power.  It  was  indeed  given  to  private  individuals 
on  the  occasion  of  great  inilitar}-  success,  ecrtatuly  as  late 


members  of  the  Deity,  strife  (i-ncoc)— the  force  which  binds  '  ns  the  time  of  HadrMU,  andperMfa  later.   (ApptaD,  CitU 


like  to  like— prevailed  and  gave  to  the  elements  a  tendency 
to  separate  themselves,  whereby  they  first  beeama  pecceplf- 
ole  aa  such,  although  the  sepoimtion  vaa not  eoeoo^li^ 
bat  dist  codi  contained  portions  of  tha  olhers.  Hence 
atme  the  multiplicity  of  tinners :  by  the  vivifying  counter- 
action of  love  organic  life  was  produced,  not  however  so 
perfect  and  so  full  of  design  as  it  n  iw  appears;  but  at  first 
single  limbs,  then  irregular  cuinbiuations,  till  ultimately 
they  received  their  present  adjnstnieals  and  perfection. 
But  as  the  forces  of  love  and  hate  arc  constantly  acting 
upon  each  other  for  production  or  destruction,  the  present 
condition  of  things  cannot  persist  for  ever,  and  the  world 
which,  properly,  is  not  the  All,  but  only  the  ordered  part  of 
it,  will  again  be  reduced  to  a  chaotic  unity,  out  of  vhidi  a 
new  system  will  be  formed,  and  so  on  for  ever. 

There  is  no  real  destruction  of  anythincr.  on'.y  a  change 
of  combinations.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  primal 
f'lces,  love  and  bate,  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  extrinsi- 
cally  impn'sscti  uiwn  matter;  on  the  contrary,  while  strife 
is  inherent  in  the  elements  serantulv,  love  is  in  the  mass 
of  things — nay,  more,  is  one  witn  it — 6od«  Of  the  ahnwnts 
(which  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  tO  cizlillMtaB  four 
distinet  species  of  matter^  flre^  aa  the  nveit  and  BMist 
powerftil,  he  held  to  he  the  ehie(  end  eonaeqnently  die  eoul 
of  all  sentient  and  intellectual  beings  which  issue  from  the 
central  fire,  or  soul  of  the  world.  The  soul  migrates  through 
oniniul  r.i.d  vegelablo  bodies  in  atonement  for  some  guilt 
committed  in  its  iinembodied  state  when  it  is  a  damon  ;  of 
winch  he  supposed  that  an  infinite  number  existed.  The 
seat  of  Um  dnmon  when  in  a  honian  body  is  the  blood. 


Wart,  hb.  2.) 

After  the  time  of  the  Antonines  the  lena  Impanter 
■eems  to  have  gradually  grown  into  eomaion  vn  aa  one  of 
the  titleswhiehexnteseeduie  toverein  of  the  Roman  woikU 

though  the  name  Princcps  was  also  long  used  as  indirating 
the  same  rank  and  power.  (Seo  the  DiMicalion  of  J.  Capi- 
tolimis  to  Constantinc.)  It  may  be  difTicnlt  to  state  when 
this  term  Imperator  became  exclusively  tlie  de-.if:nation  of 
the  Roman  sovereign.  In  the  introduction  to  the  Digest 
(Do  Conccptionc  Digestorura),  Justinian  assumes  the  uilc 
of  Imperator  CSiBsar  Flavius  Justinianus,  kc,  semper 
Augustus.  [Avauarus.]  In  the  procmium  to  thelnatUutaii 
Justinian  usea  the  terms  Imperatoria  m^MHw  to  conrsss 
his  sovereign  power,  and  yet  in  tha  aama  para^rmph  hs 
calls  himself  by  the  name  of  Prineeps,  a  term  which  dates 
from  the  time  of  the  sn-callo<l  Republic,  ami  expressed  the 
precedence  j;iven  to  one  partu  ular  iiieiuber  of  the  senate. 
Tiie  term  Pnticeps  w;is  adoptc<l  by  Augustus  as  the  least 
invidious  title  ui  dignity,  and  was  applied  to  bis  sucoeeaoA 
From  the  emperors  of  the  West  this  title,  in  th*  yeu 
SOU,  devolved  to  Charlemagne,  tlie  founder  of  the  aeooad 
or  German  empire  of  the  West.  Upon  the  expitalioa 
of  the  German  biandi  of  tha  Oujovingiaa  Ihiuily,  the 
imperial  crown  became  cileetive,  and  continued  ao  nntd 
the  last  century.  The  title  of  emperor  of  (n  nuany  now  no 
longer  exists,  Francis  II.  having  laid  it  a-side,  and  BS&iUDcd 
the  title  of  emperor  uf  Austria.  stria,  p.  151.]  The 
only  other  European  potentate  who  uses  the  stvle  of  em- 
peror is  the  autocrat  of  Russia,  the  monarcba  of  whi^ 
oountry.  about  tha  yaar  ld2(^  eauliaocod  their  ftoMr  title 
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of  duko  or  ^rcat  duke  of  Rtmia,  for  that  of  Oiar  or  Tzar. 

[CzAK  ]  In  «;;ir!y  liiiKS  it  wixs  a&scrtcd  hy  \]w  civilians  tliat 
ihe  pohsos-^iun  of  the  imperial  crown  Ka\e  to  tlic  uinperors 
of  fJcriiiiiny,  nii  titular  sovereigns  uf  the  worlil,  a  supre- 
macy over  ail  the  king«  of  EurofM-,  tlioug^h  such  was  never 
attempted  to  be  exercised;  an tluy  cK  uied  tlie  existence 
of  any  other  empife:  bnt  in  spito  of  thu  denbl  it  is  certain 
that  several  of  tlie  kinfliof  France  of  the  aecond  race,  after 
they  had  lost  the  empke  of  Germany.  Atylcd  tlieiBMlvei 
Bosileua  and  Imperator.  Our  own  KiiiK  Edgar,  in  a  charter 
1o  Oswald  bishop  tjf  WindiestcT,  styled  himself'  Aneloruin 
B:isiIcU3  omnium  ([ue  regum  iiiMilarum  ooenni  (jU<;  Bj  itaii- 
uiani  (  IK  iiuijaceiitis  cunctanuu  (|ue  natiDiiuni  qiui'  mfra 
eatn  incliHluutur  Imperator  et  Dominu*.'  Alfonso  VII. 
;iN  <,  111  the  I'ith  oentur)',  Styled  himself  emperor  of  Spain. 
It  might  be  easily  shown  how  the  title  and  nukk  of  king 
and  emperor  have  been  ftudaliced,  M  It  trm^  in  pea*»ing 
tbrotigh  the  ordeal  of  the  middle  agea. 

BMPETRA'CBiK,  a  small  natural  order  of  polypetalons 
exojjfn-*,  rolatcd  fo  Euphorbiacca).  They  CDii-i^t  df  mii- 
^e\uul  (ftatli-like  plants  with  minute  flowtrs,  liaMii^,-  aralyx 
wiih  a  few  iuibriaited  sepals  that  change  intu  abuiit  tlireo 
inenihrauous  ]K-tals,  a  small  number  of  hypogynou*  sla- 
mcii-,  iifl  a  superior  ovary  with  from  three  to  nine  cells, 
in  each  of  which  there  is  a  single  ascnudlnig  OTole.  The 
fhnt  is  fleshy  and  berridL  They  are  small  acrid  planls,  uf 
HO  lounm  KMi.  BuMCrtira  nierum,  the  crakeberry  or 
erowbenj,  is  vfld  en  the  mountamona  heaths  in  the  north 
of  Kn'/;land«  Its  blark  fruit  forms  an  ortirU-  of  TjckI  in  the 
iii'ithern  parts  of  the  worl<l,  but  is  reiiurted  li'  he  iin- 
\*  ImIc^'iuu',  and  to  cause  headach.  A  sort  uf  winc  has  been 
prepared  from  it  for  many  centuries  in  Iceland  and  Nor- 
wny ;  whciu  e  the  report  of  real  wine  whidi  was  nsed  at  the 
Htcrument  being  made  in  those  eoimtriss. 


Kmpctriim  rubnin. 

I,  A  r<*inali:  Anwrr,  mucli  nia^'uifirili  it,  a  iiUlJ;  3,  •  (ranitrrM  tedion  of 
Um  same. 

EBi'PHASIS,  in  articulatioa.  is  the  mode  of  drawing 
nttention  toone  or  more  words  in  a  sentence  by  pronouncing 

fluMu  \vi'!i  a  i;. enter  vulume  and  duration  of  sound,  and  in 
a  hit;luT  i^r  lower  note,  than  the  adjuininj;  words.  In  writ- 
ten "language  there  are  s-everal  symbols  by  which  emphasis 
is  denoted.  In  manuscript  the  emphatic  wonl  i-kcommonly 
underlined  ;  in  printing  it  is  common  to  employ  a  different 
character,  particularly  the  in<dined  character  called  the 
Itnlie.  The  German  printers  have  introduced  the  mode  of 
placing  the  letters  of  tho  emphatic  word  further  ap.nrt  from 
one  nnotbor.  In  modem  languages  the  cmplcymunt  of 
acme  symbol  fur  emphasi.H  is  more  re<iui*ito  thui>  in  the 
antii-nt  laniriiai^es.  In  the  latter,  whoie  the  arrangement 
of  \v<jr(Is  was  le'«s  fixd,  it  was  'rrnerany  pr:v  ti,  aMe  by  the 
very  position  of  a  word  in  a  scnteiici-  lo  denote  us  emphatic 
power.  Thus,  in  the  Latin  laiis";'^'''.  '■'■<^'  ill'"'  word  of  a 
aentODC^t  or  oven  of  a  clause,  is  generally  emphatic  ;  iso  also 
is  the  1a»t  word;  and  even  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  the 
V  erb  is  often  ■»  placed  as  to  give  emphasis  to  the  preceding 
word.    Indead  w  dos^  eoiuiccted  h  tbe  older  of  words  in 


a  Latin  scntetige  with  the  principle  of  emphasis,  that  tb« 

utter  neglect  of  this  principle  in  the  schools  of  the  present 
day  may  bo  set  down  as  one  of  tho  eliicf  obstacles  in  the 
aenuirement  of  the  Latin  lunguage. 

EMPIRIC  This  word  is  derived  from  tho  Greek 
(t/iirtifJiKsc,  empeirikos)  and  means  a  roan  who  derives 
his  knovvjfdgo  from  experience.  A  medical  sect  which 
arose  in  opposition  to  that  of  tlie  dogmatics  assumed  the 
namo  of  oropirics.  Sonttion  of  AlsMndna  and  Philinuf 
of  Cos  aie  regarded  as  raeftnmdsn  of  this  sebool.  Bver 
^iiice  tlie  world  has  existed,  the  human  mind,  in  striving 
to  fuul  out  the  principles  uf  truth,  has  considered  the  matter 
in  two  opposite  ways.  According  to  one  system,  the  human 
mind  contains  tho  seeds  of  knowledge ;  according  to  the 
other,  the  mind  is  nothing  but  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  on 
which  oxperieneo  writes  that  which  man  perceives  through 
the  senses.  Aristotle  and  Ptalo  SM  still  tlw  lofwsonlap 
tives  of  the  two  opposite  ajiteBB* 

The  seieoee  of  nedietne  has  been  of  neesaslty  under  the 
influence  of  one  of  the  two  opposite  opinions,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  Serapion  or  Philinus  is  nothing  but  the  anplica- 
'  tion  of  tho  Aristotelian  theory,  that  nothing  can  be  known 
I  by  the  un«lorstanding  which  has  nut  been  previously  known 
by  the  senses. 

I  Accordingly  they  maintained  tliat  experience  wa«  the 
j  only  true  knowledge  vhieh  was  deri%'ed  hon  the  nnairing 
testtmony  of  tho  senses ;  that  dogmatisoi  was  enoneoni^ 
beeaoso  it  derived  its  principles  from  mere  imagination. 
They  opposed  to  the  theorists  their  contradictions,  and 
snemd  at  their  learning  and  acuteness  of  reasoning  as  in- 
adiiiuate  means  of  curing  diseases. 

Tito  empirii  j!  admitto<l  three  kinds  of  experience,  the  one 
acquirwl  by  ilmncc,  the  seeoiid  by  experiments,  the  thii-d 
by  imitation  ;  niid  thes*;  three  the^'  called  the  tripod  of  me- 
dical science.  However,  it  is  endent  ilvit  thctr  mode  of 
experience  is  nothing  but  a  diogniaed  mode  of  reasoning  by 
analogy  .  Epilogism,  as  they  called  it,  is  aslbeorsticu  as 
pure  dogniatism  ;  for,  how  ran  wc  judge  by  analogy,  if  we 
do  not  assume  some  general  laws  to  which  the  particulars 
are  subjected  ? 

If  the  eniplrir^  li.ul  remained  true  to  their  prim  iples 
their  nan.e  would  stand  lji.;h  among  the  medical  profes- 
sion. But  having  abandoned  llic  study  of  nature,  and 
with  it  all  scientific  pursaits.  tl>ey  sank  into  such  disrepute, 
that  their  nano  became  a  stigma.  And  even  in  our  days 
when  the  natond  seieitees  hare,  by  the  impulse  given  by 
Lord  Baoon  to  genuine  experiment,  risen  to  a  bigU  dmroe 
of  perfection,  and  empiricism  is  the  character  of  modem 
ttienee  aiul  philosopliy,  tlu'  name  of  entp'rie  is  r'.ill  1  f^- 
stowed  us  an  opprtibnoio  term  upon  all  ignorant  pretenders 

in  the  inedual  art.  (t'eUus,  Db  iMitmai  Guxt  SprengoU 
Gesrhichle  der  Medizin.) 

EMPYREUMA  denotes  the  peculiar  and  disagreeable 
smolland  taste  resulting  from  the  action  of  a  constdornblo 
degree  of  heat  upon  v^taUe  or  animal  substances  m  dose 
vessels,  which  preyent  sndi  mi  aeoess  of  air  as  is  required 
for  perfect  cvrobuation  t  in  tbis  way  destraetite  distiuatioa 
g(;c.->  on  so  as  frequently  to  produce  an  oil  which  has  astfong* 
burnt,  or,  as  it  is  teiuied,  enip)  rcnniulic  smell  and  taste. 

EMS,  a  river  in  tho  northwest  of  Germany,  which  has 
its  source  in  31°  ou'  N.  lut,  and  9»  11'  E.  long.,  on  the 
Harclhof,  at  tho  foot  of  a  hill  called  Stupelarr,  which 
is  at  tlie  south-oastem  end  of  the  Teutoburg  Forest,  and 
to  the  nordKVest  of  the  town  of  Btdstlwni  in  West- 
phalia. From  tiiis  point  the  river  pursues  a  sluggisli 
westward  course  between  low  banks  to  Rietbem  then 
turns  to  the  north  until  it  npiim  irhes  Uarsewinkcli  whoro 
it  bends  again  to  the  west  i^st  Wahrcndorf  and  Tebrle, 
and  thence  flows  north-westwards  to  Schiitdorf,  in  Ha- 
nover, below  tho  town  of  Rhcinc,  where  it  quits  tho 
Prussian  territory.  At  Fuestnip,  about  five  miles  below 
Telgte,  it  is  fh>m  four  to  five  feet  deep;  and  about  five 
mOes  lower  down  it  baoomes  uuMj^able  fur  small  flat^ 
bottomed  vessels.  It  entwa  tho  Hanoverian  dominions 
atrave  Schutdorf,  and  ftatersei  them  fbr  about  70  miles. 
The  general  direction  of  this  part  of  its  coureo,  in  which  it 
makes  numerous  bends,  is  duo  north,  until  it  quits  tho 
landrostci  or  circle  of  Osnaburg,  in  passing  through  which 
it  approaches  within  a  sliort  distance  of  the  town  of  Liiv.^cn, 
and  has  that  of  Meppen  on  its  right  bank.  1  he  Kins  in 
this  part,  though  fOllofwator  in  tho  rainy  season,  is  bo 
shalloiriB^Dwtlier  that  •  cpnab  called  tte  Sms  cansk 
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Ins  been  opened  ml  %  very  heavy  expenm  liiNii  Hankeiu* 

fShe,  about  eight  inilfs  aLovo  Ijngen,  which  runs  parnllcl 
with  the  rivLT,  li;i.s  a  lU-pth  of  livf  feci,  and  rejoins  the  Eras 
at  the  conflni'iicc  of  the  H;k.o  at  Mcppcn.  trnin  ilu-  town 
to  Papenburg  its  bcnl  hasi  been  ilwiM'ncd,  »o  iltal  tn  tho 
shallowest  spots  it  has  a  depth  of  tliroe  feet.  Just  above 
Papenburg;  which  Hvh  on  tlic  borders  of  the  circle  uf  Aiirich, 
or  Bast  Fnedand,  the  river  winds  eastwards,  and  then  in- 
clining Komewhat  to  the  Dtrtb-aw^  runs  on  to  Leer,  whence 
it  puTBUMi  a  northerly  eoorse  till  it  has  passed  Vornhascn, 
and  from  thi»  >^pot  turns  to  the  north-west,  and  ultimately 
enters  the  Dollurl,  a  bay  of  the  North  Sea,  in  18'  N.  lat. 
The  Oiter  <  K:isi )  uinl  Wi-stcr  ( Wf^i )  Etna,  which  aix'  fonned 
by  the  san'l  b.iuk^  K.-iiimI  ami  Kurkum  rif,  are  the  channels 
by  which  the  Ems  iliM-haf.'i-H  its  «aicrs  lutu  the  N'orlli  Sta. 
Between  tin-  Hansel  ami  DuUort  llie  Fins  ih  wide,  and 
•eparates  Ea^t  Fncsknd  from  the  Dutcli  [  nnnueof  Gro- 
ningeii.  The  £nw  below  Leer  widens  to  a  breadth  of  300 
feet,  andhatwaeu  the  Dutch  and  Hanoverian  territories  its 
width  nriea  from  Ava  to  nliM  miletk  The  whide  Iraigth  of 
this  river  is  estimated  at  ahout      miles,  and  it  is  navi- 

fable  for  vessels  of  Sn  ni-  100  tons  btirflcn  ns  high  as 
'aiienburg.  where  it  (u-a>t,s  tu  bf  atTcciLil  by  the  tides. 
Tlu  re  are  bridges  across  it  at  Tt  lgi*.'.  Wu-dt  tibriick.  Wah- 
rcndorf,  Schiinllint.  Greven,  lleiubiergen,  and  near  Rheine, 
in  Westphalia,  and  at  Mcppen  in  Hanover.  Its  principal 
tributaries  on  tiie  right  bank  arc  the  Has"  which,  passing 
0<nahlll){,  falls  into  it  at  Mcppcn,  after  a  course  of  about  I '25 
milfltt :  and  the  Leda,  which  enters  Hanover  from  the  ducliy 
of  Olaenbwq;.  and  joins  the  Bms  near  Leer,  alter  a  course 
of  about  66  miles.  On  the  left  bank  the  Ems  receives  the 
Aa  to  the  south-west  of  Papenburg.  The  basin  of  the 
Ems  lia>  an  aica  uf  about  I'M  I  seiuare  miles,  the  smallest 
aiLM  of  any  of  llio  ruurs  which  fall  Uito  the  North  Sea. 

The  Enls  is  mentioned  by  Roman  writers  under  the 
Latinized  form  Amisia.  (Tacit.  Annul.  L,  60,  6^,  &c.) 
EMU.  [SrauTHioNtDA.] 

EMULSION,  a  term  applied  to  mixtures  which  gene- 
rally have  a  milky  ap]>earance,  and  whicb,  in  some  cases, 
are  partial  solutioiMi;  iit  othen  nanly  mechaiiical  anuMO- 

sions.  of  oily  or  resinous  suWanees:  thus  the  ofl  of  the 

ulinnnil  secfl  may  be  for  a  time  diffused  through  water  by 
triluratiori.  but  will  ultimutuly  separate  and  lloat  on  the 
surface.  Many  resms  are  form<.  '"*o  emulsions  by  means 
of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  of  ^m-arabic;  while  ^uni-resin>i 
contain  in  themselves  the  means  of  forming  emulsions  with 
water.  Fro(|Ucntly  syrups  and  distilled  waters  are  added 
to  render  the  compound  more  palatable ;  but  alcohol  and 
aeiila  should  never  ha  used.  Emulsions  should  ha  used 
soon  after  being  formed,  as  in  a  few  hours  the  constituent 
parts  separate  or  become  acid. 

EMYDOSAURIANS.   [Crocodile,  vol.  viii.  p.  162.] 

EM  VS.     (TORTOISKS  I 

ENALIOSAURIANS,  a  name  fur  certain  fut^il  marine 
lizards.    fIcHTHVOSAim's,  &c.l 

ENAMEL  (of  the  Teeth).  [Dentition.] 
ENAMELS  arc  vitrifiablc  substances,  or  a  peculiar  pre- 
paration of  gla^,  to  which  different  colours  are  given,  some- 
tunes  preserving,  sometimes  depriving  it  of  its  transparency. 
Aulhora  diatingviish  three  kinds  of  enamels ;  those  which 
are  used  to  imitate  precious  stones,  those  employed  in 
etiunu-l  \ialn;iiiL'  fliaintini;  oii  ciiamrl  ),  and  tlioM'  wiiIi  vsliirh 
ftii  iultiiite  vai  ii'ty  cil"  small  Works  are  luaJc.  TLi-'  ))re]iaiu 
tn>ii  of  iTiamt  Is  Is  very  various.  In  j^cneral  ten  pa:ls  of 
Xvml  and  three  parts  of  tin  may  be  oxidized  by  continutHl 
heat  and  exposure  to  air.  To  tho  mi.xcd  oxides  thus  ob- 
tained must  be  added  ten  parts  of  powdered  quarts  or  flint 
and  two  parts  of  common  salt,  and  the  whole  must  be  pro- 
perly melted  in  a  emeible;  thus  we  obtain  a  whita  enamel 
and  tlie  basia  of  eoloured  enamel,  metallic  oxides  being 
added  in  the  preparation  at  the  very  beL.nritiing  to  L^ive  tlic 
required  colour.  The  addition  of  o.x'ide  of  lead  or  aiilijiwiiv 
piodinns  a  yellow  cuamLd  ;  rtds  are  ol)tainc<l  by  a  mixture 
of  (ho  oxides  i)f  ^oh\  and  iroti ;  that  composed  of  gold  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  durable.  The  oxides  of  copper,  cobalt, 
and  iron,  give  greens,  violets,  and  blues;  and  a  great  variety 
of  inlermeiliate  colours  is  produced  by  mixing  them  in  dif- 
ferent proportions.  The  oxidea  an  tometiDies  mixed  befiire 
they  are  united  to  the  vitivous  basis.  These  are  the  prineipal 
ingredients  in  the  composition  of  enamels;  but  the  pro- 
portioiu  in  which  they  are  used,  the  degree  and  continuance 
9t  the  baal  vaquiwd  ibr  tlimr  peifeetioa,  «•  MonCa  wbioh 


the  manufaettun*  earafUUy  kaqi  ti»  fhanMivM  aalhr  n 

thcv  arc  able. 

fiNAMKLLiNO  is  of  gTcat  antiquity,  and  was  nracttnd 

by  (lie  E«'>i)tu\ns,  from  whom  it  probably  passed  to  t!i<! 
Greek-s  tt"d  subsequently  to  the  Romaiii>,  who  are  .supposnd 
to  have  introdkict  <I  the  art  into  Britain,  because  Roman  an- 
tiquities have  been  dug  up  in  different  ports  of  our  island 
in  which  parts  of  the  ornaments  consist  of  enamels.  Tlie 
art  was  in  use  also  among  the  Britons,  the  Suxuns.  and  (be 
Normans  successively,  as  is  proved  by  vaxious  specimens 
still  existing  i  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  its  no- 
gress  down  to  our  own  times.  It  appeara,  however,  tliat 
antiontly  enamels  wero  principoUy  applied  to  uniamenlal 
purposes,  but  since  the  invention  of  clocks  and  watches 
their  11  '  I  l  i  s  has  mcrea-ied  in.  an  extraordinary  degree, 
there  Ik  inn  I'robably  no  substance  for  dial-platc»  e<|Ual  t<» 
enamel  in  durability  and  beauty.  The  \urious  prore.sMs  m 
tlie  praotice  of  enamelling  have  probably  never  been  cum- 
pletdj  mada  known  to  the  public ;  they  require  extraor- 
dinaiy  can  and  attantioa,  and  artists  who  may  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  diseonr  any  improved  mode  of  operattag 
are  commonly  too  jealous  to  make  it  known. 

Enamels  being  commonly  laid  on  a  mctil  ground,  the 
first  business  is  to  prepare  the  plates,  ii  1  jim  illy  called 
copjier*.  to  receive  the  enamel.  This  prei>ai.»Uon  re<imr«* 
much  care  and  nicety,  and  the  proeess  is  extremely  curmu-. 
Tliu  metals  used  to  enamel  upon  are  gold,  silver,  and  cupper. 
Of  the  other  metals  some  are  too  fusible  to  bear  the  fire,  and 
the  othen.  as  platinum,  &c.»  are  too  strong,  as  it  is  termed, 
for  the  enamel.  The  beat  aubatanoe  to  enamel  upon  is 
gold,  tho  richness  of  the  colour  giving  %  boMltiAil  tinge 
Hi  rough  the  enamel ;  but,  except  for  wateh-easea  and  va> 
luable  articles  of  jewellery,  eopjjer  is  generally  used  on  ar- 
count  of  its  cheapness.  Both  the  ^'old  and  the  va\<yct 
should  bo  of  the  finest  kinds. 

Enamelling  is  now  divided  into  two  braucltej*,  diul-pkle 
enamelling  and  transparent  enamelling;  the  former  in- 
cluding the  manufacture  of  clock  and  watch  plates,  with 
fluxed  plates  for  enamel  painting ;  the  other  the  enaineUing 
of  watch-cases,  bioocbn,  koA  other  trinkala.  The  former 
is  divided  also  into  hard  and  soft  or  glaaa  enamelUng ;  the 
hard  rcijuiring  the  most  tiirn-,  =;l;in,  and  labour.  The 
copi^ers  belll^  duly  j)re])are<l,  llic  next  process  is  tliat 
enamclliiiii,  projicrly  so  lalled. 

Tile  enamel  as  it  comes  from  tlie  maker  is  romniotdy  in 
small  cakes  four,  five,  or  six  inches  in  diameter.  In  pre- 
paring it  for  use  it  is  spUt,  by  means  of  a  small  hammer  i 
applied  to  the  edge  of  the  cakea,  into  thin  flakes,  which  are 
put  into  an  agala  mortar  and  flndy  pnlveriied.  and  then 
washed  with  water.  The  moiataned  man  ia  then  hud  vaiy 
smooth  on  the  metal  fn^und  with  a  spatula,  and  when 
dried  ia  malted,  or,  as  it  is  (  ailed,  firc«d,  under  a  muflle.  in  a 
small  funiace  heated  with  coke  and  eoal.  The  bark  of  ilte 
coppers  is  fiii>l  euvercd  w  jlh  enamel,  and  then  t!io  face,  ;a  ' 
which  two  coots  arc  given,  the  operation  of  firing  being  aj>- 
plicd  to  each.  The  plates  are  tlien  carefiilly  iKili»hcti,  tor 
which  various  substances  arc  used;  and  when  this  is  com- 

Eletc,  thc^  are  put  for  the  third  aiid  last  time  into  the  fin 
efore  painting. 

Enambl  Paistinu,  which  should  be  called  painting  on 
enamel,  is  of  modern  date.  It  was  indeed  long  bebeved 
I  hat  the  encaustic  painting  of  the  anticnts  was  the  same 
ihiiii;  a-«  our  enamel  painting.  But  though  the  anticnts 
]>os-.(  >se  l  till' art  of  colourinLT  glass,  which  might  have  led 
to  eiiumel  painting,  they  do  not  hccm  to  have  acquired  this 
latter  art,  the  invention  of  which,  as  it  is  practiced  in  our  ; 
days,  is  ascribed  to  the  French.  In  1632,  Jean  Toatin,a 
goldsmith  at  Chiiteaudun,  painted  on  enamel,  and  Iw  and 
his  diad^lek  Gulden,  taught  others.  Jean  Petitut,  bum  »i 
Geneva  m  160",  an  udmiralde  painter  in  miniature,  car- 
I  ried  the  art  of  painting  on  enamel  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
iicnei  before  attained.  He  resided  long  in  England,  auJ 
Frcncii  writers  afbrm  that  hi'  obtained  th>>  knou  ledge  l 
the  roost  beautiful  and  durable  colours  fur  enamel  poiiuin^ 
from  Sir  Theodore  Mayence,  at  London,  an  etninont  phy- 
sician and  clK-mist,  who  generously  communicated  hit 
secrets  to  him,  and  ncomniendad  hun  to  Charles  I.,  after 
whose  death  he  want  to  Paris,  where  he  \tai»  highk 
Ibvourpd  by  Iaiuis  XIV.,  and  gained  a  large  fortune.  AAet 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  he  withdrew  to 
Geneva.  The  difliculty  of  preparing  the  plates  for  ftnamfrl 
paiatiogi  Mul  mm  oapaoialfy  tlM  «n  m4  cratian  n- 
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quired  in  burning  in  the  colours,  with  the  very  great  risk 
attcmliti;:  the  oiuMation.  liail,  till  within  our  own  inotiMn, 
reslrictcil  ihe  okIukhn  >\7x'  of  fluxed  plates,  aii'l  ciuise- 
qiioir.h  of  eii;iii;<jl  j;iauiiin^>,  to  five  or  six  iik'1ic>:  and 
Frcitch  writers  think  it  would  be  little  short  of  luatJuoss 
to  attempt  such  works  00  ft  bl^v  scale.  But  English 
artiais  have  of  lat«  y«ws  M»  Ibr  caceeeded  these  limits,  that 
it  would  bo  abtiurd  to  haatd  any  dogmatio  opinion  respect- 
ing the  pouible  extent  to  which  they  may  go.  The  late 
Mr.  Horapc  Hone  wai,  wo  believe,  the  first  who  ventured 
nini  !i  1(1  e\>  cell  tlir  us-.mI  .-iie.  Wo  have  secti  a  hcautiAil 
uhuif  Iciiglh  puiirait  of  a  laily,  which,  if  Wc  rtuiuuibLT 
rifjhily,  wa^  about  twelve  inches  liiiili.  uml  broad  in  propor- 
tion ;  hut  ihia  has  been  far  exocoded  l)y  Mr.  H.  P.  Bone, 
wlii>^  copy  from  the  famous  picture  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne 
by  Titian,  in  the  National  QaUery,  measures  18  inches  by 
liiA.  The  same  artist  had  also  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
R}f9l  Academy,  thw  jaguv  1637.aoop]r  of  Uw  Virgin  and 
Chtld,  by  Vandyke,  of  even  larger  dimensions. 

Whi'ii  wo  Ciiiik'tiiiilato  sueli  works  fini»!n>rl  i;i  the  tiiust 
CMiuisitL'  iiiuiuiLT,  «c  cauuot  but  admire  llic  cuiiiaj,L>  uf 
the  ni'.ist  111  uiidciSuking  thom.  The  brilliancy  ami  [>t  r- 
iriaiu'iii  y  of  tliu  colours  aro  indeed  a  (;reat  tcmptatuiu  iunl 
uii  anijijc  ruv. ard  for  sm  ct  ss.  But  chances  of  failure  ;uo 
great,  and  increase,  as  we  understand,  with  the  size  uf  the 
work,  wbiehia  not  safe  (ill  it  has  undergone  the  operation 
of  being  exiMt(^  to  the  fire  for  the  last  time.  Inaeed  the 
whole  {iroeeas  ftom  the  very  outset  requires  in  every  stage 
the  utmost  care  aivi  attention,  and  a  degree  of  skill  in  the 
management  which  only  long  practice  tan  give.  No  ftiult 
in  ill"'  (k-ign  can  be  corrected;  it  mutt  be  traced  in  the 
first  iiisiiincfi  with  perfect  accurac}':  the  fire  may  dea>troy 
the  work,  but  what  j|  fixfis,  vbetfier  good  w  bad,  is  an- 
al lorable. 

ENCAMPMENT  i»  the  lodgment  or  station  of  an  army, 
with  its  artillecy,  baggage,  and  atoreSi  when  it  has  taken 
the  field  Ibr  the  purpose  of  a  ienew»  or  «f  acting  against  an 
enemy. 

Under  the  word  Ca»p  (Roman)  there  has  Vcn  ii'wcu  an 
arc. 'lint  (if  (he  nnticut  rastrametation,  ur.'l,  till  llic  cmploy- 
Jitciit  of  lire-arms  in  war,  it  i*  probable  tli.it  ila'  luuiincr  of 
occupj'inc;  ^jniund  for  iuilit,ir\  inn  ii  i-i ■^  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Romans  contuuad  to  be  used  by  the  na- 
tions formed  on  the  ruins  of  their  empire,  such  alterations 
only  being  made  in  tbe  internal  arrangcmcata  of  the  camp 
as  wore  rendered  necessary  by  differcnoes  in  tile  nninerical 
strength  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  tioops. 

The  camns  of^  the  aatient  Britons,  and  those  of  the  Anglo- 
Sxxons  ana  Danes  in  this  country,  seem  to  have  been  in- 
tri>nchod  by  breast-works  made  of  felled  trees,  or  of  earth 
and  stoiuv-  rudely  Uea|>ed  togi.'tlu'r.  Ginfein  luj  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  troap*  within  the  un  losnre,  v  i-  only  know  that 
t!ii;  Saxons  drew  up  tlieir  cuvalry  in  one  dense  Ixidy  sur- 
riMitidins  the  staouard,  and  tliat  they  placed  tiic  foot  sol- 
(hci-s  wiUi  their  heavy  battle-axes  in  front.  In  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  camp  formed  by  Edward  II.  during  his  expedi- 
tion to  Scotland  in  1301  is  contained  the  fust  hint  we  nave 
of  any  regularity  in  tbe  distribution  of  an  English  army 
whito  in  the  field;  this  amounts  however  to  little  more 
than  flint  the  gnunul  was  marlced  out, and  tlmt  to  every  one 
lus  j>ropui"tiou  of  the  space  was  assigned.  Within  the 
Kpaces  tents  of  white  or  colonred  linen  were  set  up,  and 
liuts  wore  constructed,  the  latter  probably  for  the  private 
siddiora.    (Grose,  Mil.Aii/ii/  ,  vol.  ii.,  p.  205.) 

Antieiitly.  both  the  English  and  French  commanders  of 
armins  appear  to  have  fortified  their  encampments  when 
they  undertook  the  sieeo  of  any  place,  particularly  if  it  ap- 
pcaretl  likely  to  be  of  long  duratum ;  and  P.  Daniel  states, 
ill  \f  when  cannon  was  used,  it  was  placed  for  the  protection 
ot  t  hf  urmy  in  large  redoubts  of  wood  or  earth,  called  Bus- 
tt'!i-v,  fdii-ilriicted  at  intervals  along  the  ciromu'all.iiion. 
The  "Same  author  relates  that  the  Engli.sli,  while  they  made 
war  ill  France,  went  hy  iiarties  into  the  country,  carr\  ing 
with  thora  stroni^  ]  alisades  to  form  an  mtrcnchmcnt,  be- 
hind which  they  were  protcct«(d  while  using  their  cross- 
bows.   (.Hitt.  de  la  Milice  Frangoiif,  Ivv.  vii.,  eh.  2.) 

In  the  modern  system  of  war,  from  the  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing: as  much  as  possible  tbe  dostnietive  effects  of  the  ono- 
TOv's  artiller)-,  and  the  desire  of  affordini;  all  iwssible  de- 
velopment to  the  fire  of  their  own  infantry,  conimanJers  of 
nrin'es  have  been  compelled  to  abaiiduii  the  square  form  of 
the  antient  encanipnu  nts,  and  to  adopt  that  of  long  and 

nanow  lines.  But  with  this  amugement  it  seldom  bap- 
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pens  that  the  Jimd  will  i^erinit  ,1  jierfect  regularity  in  tlio 
(lisposiiioiis  eC  tile  Several  li.il I alions  and  y(iuadroiis;  and 
tile  occurrence  of  streams  or  other  accidents  of  the  countf)- 
tuny  break  the  eontinuily  of  the  line,  or  may  render  it  iie« 
cessary  to  give  it  n  bent  or  wa\  inij  dirtfotion.  Wlion  how 
ever  an  ariny  is  eneuuipod  under  tents,  it  inoy  be  regarded 
as  a  general  rule  lliat  tlie  line  should  correspond  to  that  in 
which  the  troops  are  to  be  drawn  up  to  enga)re  thf'  enemy ; 
also  that  the  tents  of  each  battalion  should  not  oceu].\  u 
greater  space  in  front  than  the  battalion  ilselt  would  cover 
when  in  (.rder  of  1>  u tie  — .i  jiraetiee  wliiob  IS  Said  tO  liaVe 
oriijinatiil  viiili  (iustavus  Adolpiius. 

The  length  of  the  front  of  a  Imttalion  of  750  men.  two 
deep,  allowing  2  J  inches  to  each  file,  will  be  219  yanls;  and 
this  would  Iw  the  extent  of  the  line  of  tents,  were  it  not 
that  the  line  is  regulated  by  the  probabhi  number  of  efiec* 
tive^s  uistead  of  the  numerical  stTMigth  of  the  establishment. 
Tlie  depth  of  tho  mKunpoumt  fbr  abnttah on  is  of  less  im- 
portanee;  but,  when  the  grottnd  will  peiuiit.  it  may  be 
regulated  by  the  following  <!i^i»  ^ttion,  whiob  is  eOttSiiUired 
as  affording  suincicnt  consciiLencu. 

The  tents  uf  t!ie  j  i  ivates  may  be  raii^^ed  in  two  lines 
panilbd  to  ilie  front,  wiih  an  intcnal  of  about  12  feet  as  a 
stree!  1  eiueen  (  verv  two  cominiiiies  in  each  line,  and  those 
of  the  captains  and  subalterns  may  be  in  one  line  in  the 
rear  of  these;  ine  field-oflicers  and  the  commanding  ofllcer 
may  occupy  a  fourth  line  \  the  siftif  a  flAh;  and  the  line  gf 
kitchens  maybe  in  the  roar  of  all.  By  this  nrrangcmont 
the  depth,  including  n  space  for  the  sutler's  tent,  the  b£t- 
mcn  and  liorscs,  will  bo  about  90  jards;  but  an  interval  of 
16  );irds  .-.liould  sepjirale  the  fn'rii  ..f  the  men's  tents  from 
the  [me  rjf  parade,  which  is  paiuUel  to  thai  fiuul.  Opjiosito 
the  (  (  litre  of  the  battalion,  and  alwut  fiO  yards  in  front  of 
the  line  of  parade,  arc  the  tints  of  the  parly  wliich  forms 
what  IS  called  the  quarter-guard:  and  at  about  13  yards  in 
rear  of  the  kitchens  the  parly  forming  the  nsr-guard  IS 
situated.  Including  all  these  intervals,  the  depth  of  the 
encampment  for  infiintry  will  be  183  yards. 

Tlio  length  of  front  for  a  complete  regiment  of  cavalry, 
consisting  of  eight  troops,  when  formed  two  detp,  is  aliout 
320  yards;  and  this  may  lie  considered  as  the  extent  occu- 
pied by  the  n  <:iajc;iit  in  t'  line  of  the  encampment.  Hie 
seven  tents  of  each  trooji  u.e  ranged  in  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  front,  and  the  hordes  aro  attached  to  pickets  in  lines 
parallel  to  those  of  the  tents ;  tbe  remainder  of  tlic?  siiace, 
reckoned  parallel  to  the  front,  beingocciipitd  l  y  th  lireadtbs 
of  tho  streets.  In  rear  of  the  men's  tents  and  parallel  to  the 
front  aro  arranged  the  subaltema*  hones  in  one  lino ;  tbe 
tents  of  tbe  captains  and  subalterns  in  another ;  those  of 
the  field-ofllcers  and  comtnanding  officer  in  a  third,  and  tite 
kitchens  in  (lie  rear  of  all.  The  standards  are  i  laced  paral- 
lel to  the  front  at  1(1  yards  before  the  tents  of  the  privates: 
and  the  distance  IV  jui  thence  to  the  line  of  ]  arade  is  .to 
yards :  with  tliese  dispositions  tho  whole  depth  of  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  will  be  2 1 C  yards. 

A  large  army  is  encamjKKl  in  two  lines  which,  if  the 
ground  wdl  permit  it,  arc  parallel  to,  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  300  yards  ftom  each  other;  and  a  reserve,  generally 
eonsistinf  of  the  best  troops,  is  in  rear  of  the  seoond. 
The  stations  of  the  cavalry  are  on  the  flanks  of  each  line.  The 
artillerj'  attached  to  an  army  is  formed  into  brigades.  andi» 
posted  either  on  tlie  llanhs  of  the  t  amp  or  v.  iih  tho  reserv  o 
in  (ho  rear ;  the  extent  of  f  ront,  lor  a  heavy  brigade,  is  69 
,\ard>.  and  ihc  depth,  including  the  line  of  guiu»  of  limbers* 
and  three  lines  of  waggons,  is  82  yards. 

The  circular  tents  at  present  in  use  ;  feetSiaehes 
diameter  within  tho  walls  (the  can\'as  which  liangs  verti- 
cally between  thn  conical  part  of  the  teat  pad  tlie  grauad). 
Of  the  cavalry  13  meat  and  of  the  iaftntiy  15  men,  are  ap- 
pointed  to  each  lent. 

Kroin  a  do<  uiiient  whidi  is  supposed  to  bo  of  the  fiine  of 
Eh/jiheth  it  appears  that  then  an  Kiij;lish  eanip  uas  di- 
vided into  six  jiortiuns,  of  wliieli  three  were  assij^ned  to  the 
cavalry  and  three  to  the  foot  soldiers ;  and  that  between 
every  division  was  a  street  80  feet  wide.  There  was  also  a 
space  allotted  for  the  market,  and  within  this  was  the  park 
of  artillery,  surrounded  by  carriages.  It  was  regulated  that 
no  man  should  pitch  bis  tent  within  140  feet  of  the  ling,  o» 
periphery  of  the  camp. 

The  so'ldiers'  huts  or  tents  were  placed  25  deep;  each  was 
ei|,'ht  feel  square,  and  contained  two  men  ;  the  depth  of  the 
encampment,  including  the  depots,  ihe  ollkers' tents,  and  the 
cross  streets,  was  300  feet :  and,  including  the  streets,  tbe 
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irltole  extent  in  trmt  of  a  regnneiit  «OIMi«ting  of  I3~com- 
panieo,  each  of  150  men,  was  714  feet.  Originally,  it  seems, 
the  officers'  tents  Wt-ro  placed  in  front  of  th  ise  wcupuMl  l>y 
the  men  ;  but  Sir  .Tatm  s  TunitT  states  that  Henry  of  Nas- 
sau changed  that  c\istom,  and  caused  them  to  he  placed  in 
the  rear,  as  they  are  at  present,  in  order  that  the  soldiers 
night  be  enabled  to  have  more  easy  access  to  tbo  pelade  in 
froBt  of  the  line.  (Oroao,  ii.,  pp.  2 1 3,  2 1 4.) 

The  great  extent  of  the  space  which,  for  flie  tetMim  be- 
fore mentioned,  ia  nnanridably  occupiad  by  en  *nny  in  flie 
field,  renders  it,  in  most  cases,  impossible  to  fbitify  the  rite 
of  the  encampment  hy  a  continuous  line  of  parapet  like  that 
with  wliich  the  Jioman  armies  surrounrled  themselves  on 
taking  up  a  defensive  position  ;  and  tlic  seeurity  of  a  modern 
army  against  surprises  is  now  obtained  priniipally  hy  the 
aitUfttiun  being  difficult  of  access,  from  streamB,  marshi  -,  or 
inenualitiei  of  the  ffronnd,  and  by  keeping  numerous  ad- 
taneed  poets  tovateb  all  the  appfoaelieBbyv^bidi  ea  enemy 
Biifcht  arrive  at  the  eamp.  ' 

There  are,  however,  eome  eireanislaBeei  miieh  lenoer  ti 
indisiH-nsiihli-that  an  enranipment  should  be  strengthened  by 
I'uurii-atKins;  >i  whuii  the  tro  ips  are  inexperienced  or  the 
:ii  in  is  deficient  in  cavah y  ;  but  chiefly  when  a  position  is 
occupied  which  it  is  of  tiiu  utmost  importance  to  hoM,  Ije- 
cause  the  possesision  of  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
enemy.  The  latter  may  then  be  reduced  to  the  alternative 
of  attacking  the  encampment  at  a  dtsadvantlge^wrof  suflbr- 
ing  a  loss  (^valuable  time  in  making  the  movements  neces- 
sary to  turn  It.  In  iheie  caies.  every  resouree  of  the  cngi- 
neer  in  the  cnnslniction  of  works  and  in  obstructing  the  ap- 
proaches should  be  put  iu  pmclioefiir  the  puri>ose  of  aug- 
menting the  letittanee  which  the  amy  may  be  capable  of 
making. 

A  continuous  line  of  works  in;iy  lIu-rofDro  he  adnussildc 
for  an  army  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  provided  lite  ex- 
tent of  the  line  be  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  tlie  inirench- 
nienta  from  being  sufficiently  manned  in  every  part ;  hut  n 
«miB  ao  fbrtilled  «oaM  poneu  no  advantages  fbr  an  ami} 
whicli  is  strong  enough  to  assume  the  offensive  on  a  favour- 
able occasion  presenting  itself;  and  it  is  evident  that,  in 
this  case,  it  would  be  suflicient  to  ci»nstru<  t  uu  ri'ly  a  few 
redftubti)  in  situations  from  wlu-nce  a  tuu  of  ai'tiUer\'  might 
bo  directed  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  approarlu-s, 
while  the  di^po»able  force  uf  the  army  might  he  kept  iu 
masses  ready,  at  a  proper  time,  1}  make  a  movement  to  the 
frant  through  the  intervals  between  the  works. 

This  principle  does  not,  til!  lately,  appear  (o  have  been 
well  understood;  and  the  cautious  spirit  with  which  a  cam- 
paign was  conducted  during  the  eighteenth  eentury  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  bold  measures  generally  pursued 
in  the  late  war.  Marshal  Daun,  thou^'h  alwajs  superior  in 
manber  to  the  Prussians,  intreiu died  himself  with  the 
utmost  anxiety;  and  in  1759,  when  he  took  up  a  position 
near  Dresden,  though  the  king  of  Prussia  had  lost  tlie 
battlo  of  Kunersdorf,  and  the  Austrian  artny  was  eneami'cd 
upon  steep  rocks,  covered  by  a  stream  diincult  to  pass,  yet 
the  marshal  aunounded  hinuelf  with  works  so  numerous, 
that  even  the  imaltest  paths  were  protected  by  them,  nnd 
so  strong,  that  twenty  years  afterwards  they  wore  in  ex- 
istence. But  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  intrenched 
camps  was  that  which,  in  1 7C1,  the  king  of  Prussia  tonk  uj) 
at  Buntzelwiti  in  order  to  cover  Breslau.  Tliis  camp  was 
formed  within  a  chain  of  hills  prottH'ted  on  three  sides  by 
streams:  six  salient  points  on  tho  contour  were  fortified  by 
bastiona*  the  fires  from  which  would  have  flanked  the  in- 
termediate porta  of  the  line,  and  these  were  further  mro- 
tected  by  jtechet  eonttitnlhi;  a  aort  of  broken  euitahi 
between  every  two  redoubts.  Nearly  180  nieces  of  artillery 
were  planted  to  defend  the  avenues,  ana  the  camp  was 
surrounded  by  abatis  and  other  obstacles  hy  wliieh  tlie 
approach  of  an  enemy  might  be  impeded-  (Jomini,  Tixtite 
aei  Grandes  Oj>erations  Militairet,  torn.  iv. )  Suchin- 
trcncbraonta  however  avail  nothing  when  tho  army  ia 
not  commanded  by  a  man  of  great  military  genius. 
The  French  eamp  at  Malpaouet,  in  1709,  ia  atiSed  to 
liaTe  been  Ibrtifiea  with  a  triple  Une,  oonnsting  of  braast- 
works,  hedges,  and  felled  trees ;  it  was  forced  however, 
though  with  great  loss,  by  tho  allies  under  the  duke  of 
MarlWou^h. 

It  i»  remarkable  that,  during  the  war  in  Spain,  which  in 
^'(■i;  inU  was  dislin^;uished  by  inattention  to  tho  means  of 
strengthening  the  positions  occupied  by  the  troou,  one  of 
the  ineiteumpUe  of  n  inbtendwd  ceiap  w«i  dmicfed  to 


that  whidi  the  British  amyoocupied  before  Lisbon  in  IfiiO 
This  eon^alsd  of  a  double  Une  of  deteetied  i«doii1i1i 

structed  on  all  the  commanding  points  of  ground,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  four  great  roads  and  the  accessible 
passes  by  which  the  enemy  could  ajiproarli  to  that  city. 
The  first  line  began  at  the  moutli  of  the  ZuanUra  on  the 
Atlantic ;  it  crownc<l  the  lioii;hts  above  Torres  Vedra«.  and 
following  the  chain  of  Monte  Gn^a,  extended  to  the  Tagua 
at  Alhandro,  its  whole  length  being  about  29  miles.  The 
aeoMid  was  about  she  miles  in  rear  of  the  first;  it  bcnn  at 
ihe  mouth  of  the  8.  Lorenaov  on  the  ocean,  pasaea  oter 
the  hi-ights  at  Mafra,  Montechique,  and  Bucellas,  and 
reached  the  Taguj  at  Quintclla,  its  whole  extent,  in  length, 
beinu;  about  24  miles.  Tho  weakest  part  seems  to  have 
been  the  valley  of  Calhandna,  near  the  Tai^us  on  the  ex- 
terior line;  but  this  part  was  afterwanls  sl^en^thenrd  by  a 
double  row  of  abatis,  besides  breast-works  of  eari  h  and  thick 
stone  wall*.  When  the  lines  were  completed,  they  cotwisted  of 
1 52  redoubts,  armed,  ui  all.  with  4S4  pieeea  of  Mdoanoe,aDd 
required  above  34,900  men  Ibr  thrir  garrisons.  The  dis- 
burscmcnfs  for  their  construction  amounted  to  nearly 
1 00.000/.  (Colonel  Jones,  Memoranda  on  the  Linet  alnna 
Li  short,  p.  1U7.)  {IJHSa  OV  limUHCRMXin;  1III.ITMV 
Positions] 

ENCAUSTIC  PAINTING  (jyrau<rm,;,  encaustike)  n 
kind  of  painting  in  which  by  heating  or  burning  in  (as  the 
Greek  term  implies),  the  colours  were  rendered  pennanent 
in  all  their  original  splendour.  It  was  not  hewovwr  ens- 
mclling,  as  some  have  imagined,  but  a  mode  of  pointing 
with  heated  or  burnt  wax,  which  was  practised  by  the  an- 
ticnts,  various  specimens  of  which  have  been  preserve*!  in 
the  East,  ami  which,  acmrditii^  to  some  historical  state- 
ment??, was  in  n«ie  at  Venice  even  to  tho  time  of  Titian. 
Pliny,  in  his  'Natural  History' (xxw.  11),  gives  a  short 
account  of  the  invention  and  nature  of  this  art    He  says, 
'  Ceris  pmgere  ac  picturam  inurere,  quia  primiu  acoegna- 
verit  non  eonst^.'   But  thongh  he  eumieflslv  saya  wax. 
some  persons  have  imagined  that  by  eeru  he  nere  means 
some  composition  different  from  wax,  and  capable  of  boar- 
iiiij  the  lire,  and  that  inurere  means  to  enamel.   In  tlie 
same  chapter  he  says  that  there  were  antiently  two  modes  of 
encaustic,  painting.  *  rcra  et  in  chore,  cestro,  f.^.,  virieulo. 
Hoc  tertium  acccssit,  resolutis  igni  ceris,  pcnicillo  ulendi' 
The  Marchess  Haus,  in  accor«lance  with  Pliny,  assumes 
three  kinds  of  encaustic  painting,  distinguishing  as  an  e<,- 
sential  |>oint,  whether  the  ccstrumCastyle^ora  graving  tool) 
or  the  pencil  Was  employed  in  the  ekeeutiott.    In  the  first 
mode,  the  wax  was  melted,  mixed  with  as  much  oanb 
colour  finely  powdered,  as  it  could  imbibe,  and  then  thii 
mass  spread  on  wood,  or  on  a  wall  w  ith  a  hot  spatula.  When 
it  became  cold,  it  was  the  j^round,  in  which  the  designer 
cut  the  lines  with  a  cold  pointed  tool  (style,  cestnim),  and 
thus,  properly  speaking,  it  was  not  the  painting  but  the 
wax  ground  that  was  burnt  in,  and  the  name  encaustic  was 
improperly  jgiven  to  the  painting.  With  regard  to  the 
se^ma  huCeBeaaatio  painting  on  ivory,  the  most  emme- 
ous  notions  were  long  entertained.    Professor  Grund.  of 
Florence,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  encaustic 
painting,  seems  to  be  ucaresl  to  the  truth.    Wli.-n  t!ie 
jn  acticc  of  drawing  on  bard  wax  had  been  brought  to  t^iac 
(le^rec  of  perfection,  they  pro*-ecdi<l  to  ap]dy  it  on  a  smsll 
sc.ile  to  l\ory,  which  was  at  that  time  in  the  highest  esli- 
malion.    Ivory  tablets  were  therefore  covered  with  red  or 
black  wax,  and  the  design  cut  in  it  with  the  style,  the 
object  being  to  use  the  clear  and  smooth  surfhoe  of  ikt 
ivonr  fiir  the  linc%  that  thaj  might  look  the  mure  beau- 
tifhl.   This  therefore  was  nothing  more  than  applying  to 
ivory  what  had  previously  been  done  on  wood,  or  wallii. 
Tlie  third  kind  is  the  applying  the  colours  with  the  penriL 
Willi  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  this  was  c\fcuti  X 
opiiiions  differ.   The  moist  correct  notion  scorns  to  be  that 
the  wax  was  dissolved,  tlic  colours  mixed  with  it,  and  laid 
on  with  the  pencil,  and  the  painting  then  finished  by  careful 
approodmatioii  to  the  fire,  whence  this  kind  of  painting 
became  pmper|f  encenstic  For  this  purpose  a  hot  iron 
(eanterium)  was  used.  When  painting  had  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  invention  of  the  pencu,  a  new  method  c«f 
encaustic  was  attempted.    Encaustic  wax  painting  bauj 
hitherto  been  designing  on  a  coloured  ground:  it  now 
becamo  nainting  with  wax  coioura  burnt  in.    Wiien  tho 
artist  had  laid  on  the  wax  ground,  and  traced  the  outline* 
with  the  style,  he  proceeded  to  the  colouring,  txam  ibm 
niied  vith  Am  eolim  Iw  aepanted  m 
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as  much  as  h<3  waiUvJ  to  cover  a  certain  sjkh  c,  ami  spi  t  ad 
it  over  the  ground,  put  a  second,  third,  oi*  .  i  i>li>m-  u  .  xt 
the  first,  so  that  he  had  local  tint,  half  tint,  and  ahade  toure- 
ther,  which  ho  softened  into  each  other  with  the  hot  style. 
Atlcr  the  whole  art  of  encaustic  painting  had  long  been 
lost,  the  mununy  of  it  was  recovered  by  Count  Cu^  lus,  in 
Fraaw,  vho  anmnuKed  to  tb«  Acadeonr  of  Pkintiag  tho 
method  of  painting  in  vmi  in  1752 :  a  Mr  Baeheller  liow- 
cvcr  had  actually  paiutod  a  picture  in  u  ax  in  1  7  r»,  and  is 
iho  author  of  a  trcatLso  on  the  art  and  ^ocret  uf  \v;ix  paint- 
iii^^;  and  1r-  was  tho  first  \\ho  communirateJ  to  llic  public 
the  method  of  performing  the  operuiioii  of  muatioti,  which 
cliiclly  characterises  encaustic  painting.*  Tho  count  kept 
bit  method  aeerat  for  a  time,  and  in  1734  exhibited  at  tho 
Lonvte  a  lieail  ct  Miner^-a  naintcd  in  tho  manner  of  the 
antients.  11iisimmiuihiMliiund,anditwwaffiniwdU)»t 
in  wax  paintiog  th«  calourt  were  more  pemancnt,  imrer, 
and  brighter  than  in  oil  painting.    SoTi-nd  olhor  pc-i-sons  I 
have  made  essay*  in  this  art,  ;ui  Bicu,  BcrtsditT,  Bar.  Taubc 
in  Mannheim,  W.  Kalan,  p  liuiir  in  Hi.Tlin,  and  Keifen- 
blein.     As  neither  Pliny,  nor  Vilruvms,  iwr  any  other 
anticnt  author,  has  Uft  a  diar  account  of  tho  methods 
employed,  it  may  bo  reasonably  doubted  whether  any  one 
among  the  I'srious  procesaea  employed  or  recommended 
by  tM  inodermi  is  tba  same  aa  tooM  of  the  Gteelu. 
J.  6.  Walter,  in  Berlin,  and  Profeaor  J.  Rons,  in  Hei- 
delberg, have  recently  turned  their  attention  to  wax  paint- 
ing; the  latter  is  said  to  have  left  many  very  success- 
fully oxecutt'd  wax  paintings ;  but  \\c  did  not  publish  his 
secret,  though  lie  >,trongly  KconiiiifndL'd  it  to  paiiit«rh  in  his  | 
treatise  on  colours  (Die  Karln-n,  lU  idflbtT^.',  IHJS).    .Snuo  ! 
1826  Mr.  Peter  Kraft,  at  Vienna,  lia*  pi»iiitt«l  st^cral  paint- 
inga  on  valK  in  which  howo\er  only  the  warmed  ground 
was  cm-ored  vrith  wax,  and  tho  colours  mixed  with  oil  of  tur- 
|)ciitine  laid  on  it.   Tho  process  made  known  by  Montabert 
lu  hia  'Traite  de  la  Pwntuie,*  vuls.  vii.  and  \iu.,  han  a 
greater  resomblanee  to  eneaoatio  painting,  pioptrly  so 
calltHl.    Tiio  hiving  on  is  nearly  in  the  manner  last  nien- 
tione<l,  but  a  wax  varnish  is  sjiri-ad  o\fr  the  coluuis,  and 
melted  in  by  means  of  a  kind  <>i'  Ifi  asn-r.    A  sene-,  of  p  iir,t- 
injn  has  been  exeruted,  according  to  his  direction,  on  tho 
vule  of  the  royal  palace  at  Munich,  since  \b3  \  ;  but  even 
here  all  tho  ditBculties  with  respect  to  the  durubtUty  of  the 
grminc]  and  tho  colours  have  not  been  overcoiua, 

ENCKK'S  OOMBT,  one  of  the  periodic  comets  which 
hove  been  BMertajnad  to  belong  to  (he  aolar  system,  re- 
voh  inp;  round  the  tun  in  about  1200  days*  within  the  orbit 

of  .Inpiter. 

A  full  account  of  this  bod\  is  <  rinlaiiK'l  in  a  memoir  by 
Encke.  published  in  numbers  ilO  and  .ill  of  Xhc  Astro- 
noinitche  Nachn'chien,  and  translated  by  Mr.  Airy,  under 
llie  title  'Bncke's  Dissertation,'  &c.,  Cambridge.  1H3-2. 
See  also  the  'Reports  of  tho  British  Association,'  vol.  i. 
()831'1S32K  rad  the  traet  of  M.  Arago  '  Dot  Coinites en 
ghiMl,*  in  the  *Anninun^  of  1832. 

This  comet  is  now  known  to  have  been  seen  in  1786  by 
M^>chain  and  Messier,  in  1 795  by  Miss  Hcrscbel.  and  in 
1805  by  M.  Pons  of  Marseilles,  and  others.  But  the  tram 
of  invostigatioii  which  established  it  as  a  perindic  eome". 
(.ill  tho  preceding  obstrvations  having  been  siipptfsed  to  lie 
of  different  bodies)  dales  from  the  ol>s©rvations  of  M  Pons 
in  1818-19.  A  comet  having  been  then  diseuvcred  by  hiui, 
and  its  elements  determined.  Encke  (from  whom  the  comet 
Ins  its  name)  immediately  showed  that  it  was  the  body 
which  had  been  seen  in  ISM.  Olbersdetoeted  it  to  be 
the  comet  of  1795;  and  Bneke  (Berlin  Ephemetia,  U22 
and  1823)  having  established  the  fact  that  its  revolution 
w.a«  completed  in  about  12i)o  dara,  predicted  approximately 
the  part  of  the  heavens  in  wlnoli  it  wonUl  reappear  ni 
\^'Zl.  The  prediction  was  verifted  by  tho  observations 
of  M.  Kutnker  at  Paramal*",  since  which  time  it  ha'<  re- 
gularly taken  its  place  as  one  of  tho  bodies  of  the  solar 
system. 

Upon  the  question  vhieh  has  been  raised  relative  to  the 
gradual  approach  of  this  comet  to  the  lun,  and  the  ronM^ 

quent  presumption  of  tho  existence  of  a  resisting;;  niediuni, 
see  Comet.  The  memoir  of  M.  Encko  (translated  by 
IMr.  Airy,  as  cited)  enteia  fidly  into  the  disenssion  of  this 

question. 

The  elcmenU  of  this  bodj,  adoptc<l  by  M.  Enofce  ftit  ila 
iwappcarance  in  lti32,  are  as  follows:— 

Pa.ssnge  tbroui^h  perihelion,  1832,  May  3'9D. 
Loagitude  of  panbelion^  167** 


Longitude  of  ascending  node,  334"  32' 
Inclination,  13"  22'. 
Angle  of  eccentricity,  57°  43'. 
Mean  daily  sidereal  motion,  I07l"'l. 
Perihelion  distance,  '34351  Baith's  mean  distancv  boot 
Aphelion  distance,    4'  lOlJ     aim  iioilig  unity. 
Periodic  time,  1210  days. 

BNCRINITES,  the  name  by  which  tho  petrified  radi- 
ated animals  commnnly  calli  il  S'<jnr  T.ilIrK  Iiave  been  long 
known  in  Britaiti  ;  it  l^  IVcipieiiily  aj'idied  to  t he  Crtnoi</ffa 
generally,  In  th  re<-i  ni  and  lossil. 

Lninarck  ununged  ilie  genus  lincrtnus  in  liis  ftflh  order 
of  Polvpos  {l^)/i/pi  natanles),  fixing  its  position  between 
Virgt^caria  and  Vmhellularia,  and  recordinf^  hut  two  species, 
one  recent;  vilL  Encrinm  Caput  Medutce(htt  Asteria  Linn.), 
frotn  the  seas  of  the  Antilles,  the  other  fosvH^  \'u^  Enerimu 
fi/iiformu,  Liliwn  hpidtum  (Stone  lily)  of  Ellis  and 
others. 

Cuvier  itu-luded  tho  enrrinites  amont;  hi^  pcdii  iUated 
cehinoileiius,  considerin;^  thai  ihey  should  he  jdaced  near 
the  Comatiilff :  and,  in  t lie  Regno  Animal,  tliev' are,  ac- 
cordingly to  hir  iviund  between  tho  great  gnup  of  the  Star* 
fishes  nnd  th  u  of  the  Echinidans. 

De  Blui:u  die  observes  that  the  beautiful  workof  Gucttaid 
(Acad-  des  Sc.  ]  755)  upon  the  living  and  foaaiL  enorinitea 
showed  long  ago  the  great  relationwip  which  there  is  >m- 
tweon  these  and  the  stellerideans,  now  known  under  tho 
name  of  Comatul<c,  and  he  remarks  upon  the  arrangement 
tif  Lamarck,  who  follow  wl  Linnojus  at>d  his  adherents  in 
plat  ing  them  among  the  zoitphytes,  notwithstanding  Guot- 
lard's  eNpo,i(:oii  nnd  Ellin's  confirmation.  After  alluding 
to  .Miller's  work  on  the  family,  and  to  Mr.  Thompson's  de- 
scription of  the  living  specimen  found  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, Do  Bloinvillc  taiiesas  the  basis  of  his  tenoinokgy  the 

Earts  which  exist  in  CtmaihUa,  and  adopting  the  views  of 
Losinus,  rejects  that  pnposed  by  Miller  in  his  interesting 
memoir,  objecting  to  tiie  terms  p<  />  rottal,  inlrreoftJl 
srapula,  hand,  Jingfrs,  &e.,  as  deriv  ed  from  a:iiinal>  oC  au 
entirely  different  type  of  form  and  iiiu;iplieab!e  to  tlie  radi- 
iiieil  structure. 

We  find,  tlien,  that  tho  peicin  of  Miller  is  tlio  eenli')- 
dorital  joint  (rarticlc  centro-donal)  of  De  Blainville.  The 
co«/rt/  is  the  first  tmilary  joint  of  each  ray,  Tlie  inter- 
costal is  the  second  basilury  j'tint.  The  saijdi/.t  is  the 
third,  or  that  on  which  the  riuhi  are  aupnortcd.  The  Aamt 
is  the  part  of  the  lay  which  is  diTided  but  not  separated. 
Tlie  fingers  arc  the  digitationt  or  divisions  of  the  m\s. 
Finally,  the  pinnules  are  the  lateral  divisons  of  the  dii^iia- 
t:iu:s:  and  De  Bl  iinville,  like  Miller,  di\)rle,  the  raye mtO 
priucival  ntys  and  accessory  or  auriliury  rays." 

Habits,  &c.  Dr.  Buckland  (Bridgt-water  Treatise),  \vli.» 
uses  the  phraseology  of  Miller,  speaks  of  these  aiiituals  as 
destined  to  find  their  nourishment  bv  spreading  their  nets* 
and  moving  their  bodies  through  a  limited  space,  from  a 
fixed  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  or  byemuloyin^ 
the  same  instruments,  either  when  floating  singly  through 
the  water,  or  attached  like  Pmtelatmxt  (Cirri i>koa)  to  fioat- 
ini;  pieces  of  wood.  Tie  refers  to  Miller  for  several  in- 
stanees  of  tlieir  power  of  repairing  taiiual  injune*.  and 
llguros  a  recent  Pitntacrinua,  one  of  whoM-  arms  i^  under 
the  process  of  being  reproduced,  as  crabs  and  lobstcr.s  repro- 
duce their  lost  claws  and  legs,  and  many  lizards  their  tails 
and  ftet,  observiiM?  that  the  arms  of  starfishes  also,  when 
broken  off,  an  in  the  same  manner  repmdoeed.  l1io  sanio 
author  remarks,  (hat  aUhongh  the  represeatativea  of  the 
erinoMeans  in  onr  modem  seas  are  of  rare  oeconenee,  thts 
family  was  of  vast  nutnerical  importance  among  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  the  anlieut  deep.  'We  may  judge,*  .say  Dr. 
Buckland,  '  of  the  decree  to  wliicli  the  indi\iduals  of  tlicsij 
species  mnltiplie<l  among  llic  first  inhabitants  of  tlie  sea, 
from  the  c  imntlcss  myriads  of  their  i>etrifioil  remains  which 
fill  <^o  mnny  limestone-beds  of  the  transition  formations, 
and  compose  vast  strata  of  entrochal  marble,  extending  met 
large  tracta  of  eoonby  in  Noitheni  Burope  and  North 
America.  The  substance  of  this  maible  is  often  almost  as 
entirely  made  up  of  the  petrified  bones  of  cncrinites  as 
a  corn-rick  is  composed  of  straws.    Man  appUes  it  to 

•  It  i.  wccnixry  to  put  Uie  itu  It  ul  uii  h  k  i<iiiiril  .•»inln«l  \hc  tnnfusinn  »r.rl 
nnw  mnnibvt  in  ih»  part  of  M,dc  ltt»iiiTUtc'a  uwluV  murk.  Tl'i*  «uniH« 
iitlW  imriimr  wImb  amiilitaiMl  ucMriaa  a  am  «r  Mcti  Mab uriMttatiM 
u     ;  mt  llw  anival  oftha '  NwMiWt  a4ditiMM  «l  eamtlieaid'  tamflil  lb* 

infiiriTifiiion  tliat.'  |i»r  u<i«  lnin»poailioa  luiEuli^tr  dn  muniucnl,  i\  j  n  rn  mn 
M>ri,M!r  m«lafi|{«  4.ntr<*  j>.tr:t:iraptic,  iliil  .ii'i'ir;i--jineul  AUi  jfi'ikri-*  Kmrt' 
vxj  ««  /V4(atfna«<.'    In  ihort,  ttmonjt  ellwr  mUlukn,  the  titlea  Kacrmm  uil 

OoMKrimu,  togcUm  witk  vhila  fmpt^  km  Ima  mUplacM). 
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runttiiict  his  palace  an<l  adorn  liis  sepulcluo,  but  tncre  arc 
few  wln»  know,  and  fewer  still  who  duly  a|)]irccittte,  the  sur- 
prising fact,  that  much  of  ihi;.  marble  Is  compohed  of  the 
nkcleions  of  niikliuns  of  organizi-*!  K-ings,  oiu-c  endowed 
with  lifo,  and  snst'cptiblc  of  ciijuyincat,  whirh,  after  per- 
fjimin;;  itic  part  that  \va<  for  a  vliih-  ;us>i:;iifd  to  them  in 
Itvint;  nature,  have  contrihiitLd  their  remains  townnU  the 
(H)mpoMlion  of  the  mountain  mus-es  of  the  earth.  Of  more 
tlian  thirty  species  of  crinoideaiis  lliat  prevailed  to  such 
cnormuuR  extent  iti  the  transition  period,  nearly  all  bocame 
extinct  before  the  deposition  of  the  lias,  and  only  one  pre- 
Rents  the  angular  column  of  the  penUu-rinile:  with  this 
one  exception,  pentangular  columns  first  beg-an  to  abound 
nmon^  the  rrino'ideaus  at  the  commencement  of  the  lias, 
ond  hnvc  frouj  thence  extended  onwards  into  our  present 
seas.  Their  several  .'i>tM  ie^  and  even  Rcnera  are  aUi>  limited 
in  their  extent ;  e.  r.  the  great  lily  encrinite  U''-  mmtili/or- 
mir)  i<t  peculiar  t<»  the  niuschcl  katk.  and  the  jK-ar  encrinite 
to  the  middle  region  of  the  oolitic  fonnation.' 

The  same  author,  speakiuc  i>f  the  jaints  which  composed 
the  stem,  says,  *  the  name  of  Entrochi,  or  whcelstoiies,  has 
with  much  propriety  been  applied  to  the^o  insulated  verte- 
bra;. The  porf.tr.itions  in  the  centre  of  these  joints  afford- 
ing a  facility  for  stringinif  them  as  beads,  has  caused  them 
in  antient  times  to  bended  as  rosat'ics.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  England  they  still  retain  the  appellation  of  St. 
Cutlibcrt's  beads. 

I'Q  «  ruck  by  LinilUriirn 
Fo'iit  Cn  hk^Tt  lit*,  nii<l  luUi  l<i  frame 
Tl>i>  Ma-tiurD  bead*  Uial  bear  liii  oamr, 

'Each  of  these  presents  a  similar  series  of  articulations, 
varving  as  we  ascend  upwanls  through  the  body  of  the 
nnimal,  e\ery  joint  beini;  exactly  a<ljustcd  to  f^ivc  (he  re- 
quisite amount  of  flexibility  and  strength.  From  one 
extremity  of  the  vertebnd  ctdumn  to  the  ulFier.  and  through- 
out th«  hands  and  fingers,  the  surface  of  each  bone  articu- 
lates wiih  that  oxljacent  to  it,  with  the  most  perfect  regu- 
larity and  nicety  of  adjustment.  So  exact  and  mctluKlical 
is  this  arrangement,  even  to  the  extremity  of  its  minutirst 
tcntacula,  that  it  is  just  as  improbable  that  the  metols  which 
compose  the  wheels  of  a  chronometer  should  for  themselves 
have  calculated  and  arran^l  the  form  and  number  of  the 
teeth  of  each  resjH^live  wheel,  and  that  these  wheels  should 
have  placed  themselves  in  the  precise  position  fitle<l  to 
attain  the  end  resulting  from  the  combined  aciion  of  them 
all,  as  for  the  successive  hundreds  and  thousands  of  little 
bones  that  compose  an  Encrinite  to  have  arranged  them- 
selves in  a  position  subordinate  to  the  end  produced  by  the 
combined  effect  of  their  united  mechanism,  each  acting  its 
peculiar  part  in  harmonious  subordination  to  (he  rest;  and 
all  conjointly  producing  a  result  which  no  single  series  of 
them  acting  separately  could  |>ossibly  ha\e  effected.' 
(Bridsrimtcr  Trrntisr.) 

De  Bluiiiville  characterizes  his  Fixed  Asturcncrinidcans 
{.Utfreiicrinides  Jixfs)  as  having  a  Imdy  more  or  Ie5>8  bursi- 
form,  supported  upon  a  long  articulated  stem,  and  fixed 
by  a  radiciform  part. 

Genera.  Apiocrinites. 
Miller,  who  established  this  genus,  characterizes  it  as  an 
animiil  with  a  column  gradually  enlarging  at  the  apc.x, 
composed  of  numerous  joint.s,  of  which  the  su]>erior  is 
marked  by  five  diverging  ridges,  dividing  the  surface  into 
as  many  e<iual  portions,  sustaining  the  pelvis,  formed  of 
five  sub-cuneiform  joints,  supporting  others  of  a  figure 
nearly  similar,  from  which  proceed  the  arms  and  teniucu- 
lalc<l  fingers  formc^l  of  simple  joints  liaving  tJie  figure  of  a 
horiie-shoe. 

De  Blainvillo  thus  defines  it.  Both/  retjular,  circular,  for 
the  rest  unknown,  contained  in  a  sort  of  cupule  or  conical 
test  (t?t),  composed  of  throe  vuperposed  rows,  each  con- 
sisting of  five  scupluiid  plates,  unilisl  or  joined  throughout, 
the  upiH-r  one  supporting  on  a  radiated  surface  the  rays 
which  arc  formed  by  a  simple  series  of  iion-pinnatcd(?)  arti- 
culations. Stem  round,  at  first  as  large  as  the  body,  ntto- 
nuating  by  degrees  down  to  the  root :  articulations  circular, 
little  elevated,  pierced  by  a  round  hole,  and  radiated  at 
their  surface.    Auxiliary  rays  vcatiered. 

Geol4is;icnl  Dhtribufi'^n— The  genus  has  occurred  hi- 
therto in  a  fossil  state  only,  and  has  only  been  found  in 
strata  posterior  to  the  lias.'  Example,  Atnocrinitet  ratun- 
fiu».  Round-columned,  Pcar-like,  Lily-shaiK-d  animal 
(MiUer).  , 


Z?<*vrr/;  /i';n.— Tliis  app^-ars  to  bo  the  AtirojioJa  elegan* 
(stem)  of  l>'francc.  It  is  the  Bradford  Pear  Encrinite  of 
Parkin-ion,  and  is  describe<l  by  Miller  as  a  Crinoidal  (uunuil, 
with  a  round  oluinn,  composed  of  joints  adhering  by  ra- 
diating surfiK  es,  of  which  from  ten  to  fourteen  grailuolly 
enlarge  at  its  ajrcx,  sustaining  the  {Hilvis,  custie,  and  sca- 
pula-, from  which  the  arms  and  tentucu1ate<l  fingers  pto- 
cced.  Bane  formi-d  by  exuding  calcareous  mutter,  which 
indurates  in  lainiiiie.  and  permanently  attaches  the  animal 
to  extraneous  bodies. 

L'>culitif. — (Oolite,  middle  region.)  Bradford  in  Wilt- 
shire, AbbotNburv,  near  Weymouth,  Dorsetshire,  Soissoas, 
Rochelle,  &c 


AptocriDilri  rolooHiii  mUirrd  an>)  rrilurvl;  I,  rxiwntVl :  3.  r1n««4t  . 
thr  rrmrJiiil  elTi-ct  of  ralcarruiit  ircre'iuiK  iii  r-p.ttring  an  injury  of  iS* 
j'llnit  of  llir  tU'in  :  Iwu  joting  indirxliial*.  alHl  lliv  turfacvt  uf  luo  Kt^wtiri 
%'rmt  appoar  at  lh«  l>a»r:  'i.  at  aliaiwil  U"1y  of  Apit«iuti'«  rulua  liit. 
•luiiainK  at  it*  U|i|M'r  rxiremUy  Uie  iutrrn  il  ili'-jx  <ilk4i  df  IIm-  ljui>>-a  •lu- 
rnun<liai;  ttu-  rAtiif  or  th*  •loniacli :  4.  vrciicil  n-ctton  uf  ll,«  UnI\  ,  ilvjartac 
l!ii.-ca\i:)  <>r  llie  •tunacli.  aud  a  oriiri  of  lunr>'r  cvitiit,  or  ht>llui>  leii|kiti«I 
•  pacn.  twlwi-rn  thi-  rrntral  norliun*  rif  the  oularKcd  j^Niiia  orilir  u\>yrt  |>.«*.'«B 
oftlir  vrrtoliritl  rulumn.  Tnri*  »p,icf «  arr  mniidrrril  bv  Millei  a>PulAt|«- 
mrnit  uflbe  ahnu-ntary  canal,  whifh  dracrniti  ihrouch  Ibe  axis  nf  iNo  rutin 
cu'.umn.  Tl»«  turfaretor  Ikejuinuuf  tb.-  viriirbial  i-oliimo  antliiatr^i  •till 
rav(  ou  the  aflj.ircnt  plalra,  and  alluw  of  flevue  wUhotlt  iltk  of  rtiiliifltw 
(Ot.BiKUao'l,i)r«<;rwi/rr  TrptHtt.') 
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Ii  will  be  observed,  that  Dc  Blainville  spMka  of  (be  nyt 
u  being  fonii«d  of  a  i>imple  aeries  «f  artieulatioitt  vilhout 
pinnn:  be  odds,  it  is  true,  •  note  of  interrogation.  Miller 

in  his  rcstoratiuii  liaa  made  the  rays  pinnated;  ati*!  Dr. 
Biickland,  from  whose  work  the  inits  ahuvc  tjivoH  an-  hy 
peruiissioa  luketi,  ha>  f  niiiuucil  Miller's  ri  >i  r:iii(>ii :  nor 
do  we  see  any  reason  fur  objcctinj;  to  the  views  of  Ihe  last- 
iKitned  authors.  The  ahsi-iiro  of  innnio  on  the  rays  would 
make  the  a]i|)arutU!i  a  very  iiiiperfoct  ort^n  of  capture;  but 
the  presence  of  those  appendages  pro«luces  nt  onco  the  net 
like  structure  obsetrvable  in  many  others  of  the  fatuilv,  so 
arliuirably  adapted  far  taking  and  sernrin^  the  prey  which 
miEht  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  Enennite*s  action.* 

Miller  describes  and  flexures  a  second  species,  Apiocri- 
vile*  eU.'},fir>/\-  (/{'>//!"  Enrn;iitt\  Strait  Encrinite,  and 
Sta^-Hii  n  Enrrimtr  of  Parkms(3n  ;  Goldfuss  refers  to  it 
as  c/'iiigiitus),  and  ijivcs  the  (-■liaik-pits  of  Wiltsli  n  u  .uid 
Kent  3is  Us  localities.  The  hoflits,  istc^  of  tliis  SApccies  are 
the  Chalk  Pottlei  of  the  quarrymen. 

M.  Goldfuss,  in  his  great  work,  reooids  four  additionid 
.tpecics,  viz.  A  ntaeem,  A.  nu»pUifitrm£$%  and  A.  Milleri 
CSchlotheim),  and  A.flexmmt,  and  A.  obeomeui  (Gotdfius), 
retaining  Miller's  A.  dlipticut.  vaA  raftrring  to  Miller's 
description  of  that  species  for  A.  elortgatm  also. 

Encrinu?.    f  En'-rinitp*.  True  Lily-sliaped  animal  of  Miller.) 

Miller  cliarai  tm/cs  liis  >;«'mis  Encrinite*  as  a  crinoidal 
niiiiual,  «  nil  a  culurnn  fonuLvl  of  niuiierous  rouiul  depressed 
joints,  adhering  by  a  radiating  grooved  surftcc,  and  becom- 
ing luibpelltangular  near  the  pelvis,  which  is  composed  of 
five  ijieccB,  givins  a  latand  insertion  to  the  first  serin  of 
roatai  plates,  to  wbicb  tbe  second  series  and  scapuUo  mie- 
caed,  wbenee  the  tentaculated  anna  or  flngora  wroepod, 
fbraied  liy  double  scries  of  joints.  He  obterret.  tbat  tbe 
nnitiials  fif  tills  m  ints  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  a 
Uvuicr  >.tiito,  i:  ir  duis  In;  believe  that  their  remains  have 
been  disrovcre  l  in  Knuland.  O.'ily  one^eciMkllOini,  TIB. 
Kncnnitet  iilitfvrmi.'i  of  F^ainarck. 

Description,  <$'t  Tht^  is  ihc  Encriritet  numil{formit. 
Bead-columned,  True  Lily  thaped  tuiimal  of  Miller,  who 
describes  the  Species  as  a  crinoidal  animal,  with  a  column 
ibrmed  of  nutnerou!«  round  ioiota.  alternately,  as  they  ap- 
proach the  pdvis.  lurtcer  and  smaller,  beooming  subpent- 
angular  vhen  ne  ity  i:i  contiii  with  it.  On  the  polvij, 
ffirmed  of  fi\c  pitxo,  adlu  re  latorally  the  first  sffrics  of 
C;isia>,  oil  which  the  s-Lfond  •-orio<  of  iT>sla-  is  placed,  sue 
cteded  by  the  scapulw,  from  which  the  ten  tentaculated 
arms  or  fingers  proceed.  Animal  penuaiMmtly  afllzed  by 
exuded  indurated  n:alter. 

We  consider  his  E/icrinitff  tnovH'/ormis  a.-*  the  Enrrinm 
lUii/ormit  of  Lamarck*  the  Bneriae,  and  £y*  de  Mer^  of 
the  French,  the  LiliuM  hipidnim  of  some  of  the  older 
*tri;or->,  and  ilio  St'  iip  Z./^/oft!i<j  KiiL^Ksh.  LxTality,  fMus- 
rhi-1  k:ilk)  Il:li.lc»l:'.iui,  JlAkc-.ibcig,  near  Cos! a r,  Obcru- 
s.  j.t  h  n  aiid  .Aiizcnha(iS(cn.  not  far  from  (ii  !ui!idcn,  in 
L'jwcr  Saxony;  Scwcrven  in  Jiilicrs,  in  \^'o^i|ihiili;i :  (he 
villafjc  of  KrUi-rude,  in  Brunswick,  a'juut  two  uKh  s  fimn  \\w 
Uivw  bearing  this  name,  near  a  wood  callefl  the  Kirn,  &.c. 
In  tlii>i  last-named  locality  the  quarry  is  on  the  declivity  of 
a  bill  ovei^wn  with  wood,  on  which  account  the  inha- 
bitants oppose  the  di(,'giiig  after  them.  Hie  sOikturo  con- 
taining theiii  is  hardly  fifteen  to  eighteen  incbes  in  thick- 
ness. Under  the  surface  of  the  earth  »»  a  (Hable,  porous, 
argillaceoiH  limestone,  contaniing  iidllions  of  column.';  and 
columnar  joints;  but  many  lioui:,'  digt;ing  is  necessary 
before  a  good  specimen  of  thi-  supfiior  part,  or  stone-lily, 
can  be  prucuredit  since  the  moisture  in  the  stone  contributes 
to  their  mpid  destruction,  and  their  occurringon  largo  pieces 
of  stone  make*  them  liable  to  seperatioQ,  which  accounu 
Ibr  tbe  many  mended  spcdmeni.  AiMtber  and  harder 
sirattim  under  the  above  contains  nnmerous  erinoidal  re- 
mains ;  but,  according  to  the  qnarnrmen,  no  stone  liHes. 
(MiU'-r.  l  Thr  a\:th  >r  last  quotrd  aads  that  there  is  good 
rcison  to  I'l  licvo  that  the  formation  in  wlii'  h  the  remains 
are  found  litar  Bnmsvuok  ciTn'<;ponils  with  the  white  lias 
of  England,  as  it  appears  to  repose  on  the  newer  red  sand- 
Stone,  containing  salt  and  gy|rsum. 

Fine  specimens  of  this  fos:.!!  have  always  been  and  still 
are  «ioiiirnt  for  with  great  eagerness  by  collectors.  In  the 
•  Bcytracgo  z.n   Natur;,'e8chicbtc,'  Altenburg,  1774,  it  is 

■  &inr*  Ut*  a.hu\»  »m  nriit^u.  vr  6nd  thiit  M.  ila  BlMnrltt*  hai  oomrtMl 
%||n^lf ;  ft>r.  kn  Ihi- '  NauvrUm  AcUllwui  rt  G«rtectina«,'  he  uyt,  •praking  gf 
Ai4ii«i  tiiilr*.  •  In      rh«cmrt«r«lie,  kn*tr«l  ct  Ikrtt,  K*AfMT,'  and  add, '  fajra 


slated  that  the  emperor  of  Germany  ofiered  one  hundred 
ddllars  frre  stone  Idj  free  fkom  tbe  mathi,  and  attaohed  to 
its  eolumn. 

'  Tlic  peculiarly  fine  lily  on'^riiiitc,' writes  Miller,  'figurod 
by  Knorr.  tab.  li.  a,  was.  it  is  said,  purchasod  (Natiirfors- 
cher,  Sliirk  .1)  from  the  labovircrs  at  the  lime- toiio  iniiu  ry 
at  .Srhrapland,  near  Halle,  Ity  lu'poctor  Wilkens,  lor  ihirty- 
two  gro.^chcn,  and  t;i',  on  to  I*rofcs>ur  Lanqi-,  who  sold  it  to 
baron  N'legari.  However  in  the  same  publication  (Siiick 
6).  it  is  stated  that  it  w-.ts  not  bought  by  Wilkens,  but  by 
Mr.  Vitigo,  at  Farrcnstadt,  near  QueifarC  for  two  dollars* 
and  given  to  Lange,  who  sold  it  fiir  tiiree  lonie  d*or.  If  my 
memory  does  not  misgive  mc,  I  think  I  saw  the  specimen 
about  twenty  rears  ago  in  tbe  collection  of  the  Naturfursi- 
ehenden  GeMUeheftt  at  DeniiK.  Where  ie  it  new?' 


V 


Pentacrinos.   (Pentacrinites  vel  Pentacrinu»,  Five-ongled 
Lily-shaped  AnimaL  HiUer.  Faniagonitea  Rafinesque. 

The  following  ia  Miller's  Generic  ehnnieier.  An  animal 
with  a  eolumn  formed  of  numerous  pentangular  joints,  arti- 
culatincc  by  surfaces  with  }H'ntapctalaus  scnn^lriatcd  niark- 
iug*.  Bitperior  columnar  joint  <(npporiin^  a  jK-lvis  of  fuo 
jomts,  oil  which  five  first  costals  rest,  sucrttilcd  hy  (uo 
second  costois  and  five  scaptUte^  from  which  ten  anus  pro- 
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<w!,  hmriuBf  each  two  hands,  compoMl  cf 

lalcd  fiiiircrs.    Cnhinin  lone,  Imving 
kidti-anus.   Bate  not  a.scciianifd. 


toDtwa-f 
auiUar) 


Recent  speciei. 

Pmlaerhau  Caput  Medusee.  DoMmptMO.  A  erinotdal 
animal  linvinjr  a  column  formed  of  numcroug  pentangular 
joints,  articulating  by  surfaces  with  i-cntapctalous,  o\-ate, 

sirialcU  murkmg»  ;  five  aiixiliarj-  side-arms  formed  of  round 
juiiits  proceeding  from  the  column  at  intcr\.d>.  Superior 
culuumur  joints  supp<trtint;  a  pol\  in  of  n»o  plau-s.  In  vhic-li 
the  first  costal*,  tecond  coslaU,  and  tcapula-,  j.ufci-f(l.  from 
which  ten  arm*  proceed,  each  sujiporting  two  Itands.  suh- 
dividing  into  lUrcu  fingfrs.  Lower  cxtrcmiiy,  or  base,  un- 
known. (Miller.) 

This  is  the  Eneriwu  Caput  Meduue  of  iAmarck.  hit 
Afteria  of  Linnoua.  Locality,  the  aoM  of  the  Antilles. 
Near  tin-  inland  of  Burbadocs  (Dr.  Hunter's  ^pccimen) — 
that  of  Nev  is  (siwcimcn  formerly  beloiii^inK:  to  JaracHTohin, 
K  q.,  now  ill  ilie  British  Miisciim)— and  Martiniriue  (>pt- 
•  imen  ilk  the  I'aiis  Museum).  There  ia  also  a  >.i>e(  imen  in 
ll»o  Museum  the  Rinal  CoUet^e  of  Surgeons  in  Loudon, 
and  one  m  that  of  tho  Geological  Society  <tf  London. 


P«*ImiIm»  Capat  Uadoia.  Id  Ihe  froai  of  lb*  Sfurc  two  of 
■atk  laNllir lliae  ttaattan^riwlag  iImi  th«  tm^w*!  luul  •■! 
tin.  ami  kad  Mffciyi  in  piitii  at  nmadadag  Uw  ImI  | 


'  thi  arau  an 
ifftnd  anUU- 

oaiMAW'aiNofMlagwfnriUMiif.  (liUiavMiA BaekluKi) 

Mr.  Miller,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Toliin's  specuncn,  says, 
'In  the  drawini^it  up  lirom  tho  bottom  of  tho  sea,  the 
animal  has  clearly  been  broken  off.  leaving  its  posterior 
portion  behind ;  thai  we  hate  lost  the  chance  of  aarartaiii- 
uig  the  flwt»  whetlier  it  adkered  by  a  fixed  base,  or  bad  a 
locomotive  power.  The  same  accident  has  befallen  the 
other  recent  individuals  that  have  bcin  nuntioiied  when 
itpeaking  of  the  ti.i  ilitv  of  this  species.  However,  judging 
from  its  aiialnt;\  to  liic  Knrriuug  niniiilijurmiit,  from  il.s 
lonji;  oolunin.  mimci'ius  auxiliary  *ide-nmi*,  and  the  asso- 
ciated manner  in  which  groups  of  the  following  »|)ccics  are 
•ometimes  found  pre»er%e<l  on  the  surAce  «f  a  sinde  slab, 
with  tlM  eoltmos  all  tending  towuda  the  mum  pmt|  as  if 


issuing  firoin  %  tuamm  base,  I  conceive  fbat  tins  ttweiM 

:ilsi)  a'lherod  bj  a  base  to  c-xtraneniis  matter.  This  idea 
gams  ."..Jinc  ftirthcr  ground,  fnmi  all  the  recent  speeinneni 
hitherto  found  having  broken  abrii|iilv  utf  in  the  eiideavmir 
to  remove  them,  as  not  being  able  to  free  themselves  from 
the  points  of  adhesion,  which  certainly  would  have  been 
the  case  had  the  animal  pos.«e!Uied  a  locomotive  power.'  Tins 
inference  arquire»  additional  confirmation  from  the  ob^ir- 
vations  made  by  the  late  J.  Tobin,  Esq.,  on  another  apeci- 
men,  tIx. — *  Some  years  ai^  I  was  in  posMssion  of  a  larger 
Peiitacriiiite,  which  was  brought  to  me  mi  froNh  out  of  tho 
.sea  that  at  the  botluiu  (uhere  it  plaialy  appeaud  to  have 
been  Itrokeii  off  fiMui  the  roek  to  vvliich  it  v.as  R\iil)  t!ie 
blood  was  actually  ot»zing  fmin  the  vcrlebrie.  This  speci- 
men I  endeavoured  to  preserve,  but  it  was  totally  destroyed 
bv  the  ants,  who  ate  ever}- cartilage,  so  that  it  fell  to  pieces.' 
Miller  obsema  opon  this,  that  tho '  blood'  was  the  fluid  in 
tho  alimcntafv  eanal,  and  refusing  to  admit  the  assertion  of 
Walch,  that  tne  Pentatrinite  is  an  anhnal  crawling  aluni; 
the  bottom  of  tho  sea,  conceives  it  to  have  generally  stiKi-l 
more  or  less  erect  in  the  sea,  yielding  to  tiie  fury  of  the 
st'Tui  in  bending  down,  and  adhering  fijr  additional  se- 
curity Willi  its  sido-arms  to  extraneous  matter,  or  cloMiig 
them  to  the  e..lumn,  and  thus  ofliiing  the  least  surfi-e 
possible  to  the  element.   The  latter,  he  thinks,  is  the  ouMt 

Srubable  idea,  frince  he  had  ftequently  met  with  •paeimras 
I  that  atate^  but  bad  never  aaen  anj  iiib'BTina  daapiag 
round  extraneous  matter.  The  author  ebewhere  stales 
that  he  ha.s  in  vain  endeavoured  to  trace  apertures  at  the 
lerminatinu  points  of  the  finecrs  and  tcntacula,  although 
Guettard  alleges  that  here  orifices exirtadterfillg IS IMllUN 
to  tho  animal  in  taking  its  food. 

Miller  ol  >t  r\es  ilmt  columnar  fragnKnt>,  smaller  and 
rather  neater  itiaii  those  of  this  species,  occur  in  the  oolile 
at  Duuilry,  the  forest  marble  at  Cbippenhani,  and  the  cUk 
near  L)mo.  but  that  it  remains  to  bo  Mcertained,  by  tho 
acquisition  of  perfect  .•specimens,  whether  these  belong  to  a 
varicty-of  P.  Ca/  ut  Meduinr,  or  possess  peculiar  i  hilMlUll 
sufficient  to  distiugui.sh  them  as  a  new  species. 

Fossil  Species. 

We  select,  as  an  example,  the  Briarean  Pentacniutc, 
Pentacrinui  Briareut,  thus  characterized  by  Milkr.  '  .\ 
crinoidal  animal,  having  a  large  column  formed  of  numeraui 

Eiitagonal  joints,  alternately  larger  and  SamMer.  artiea- 
ling  by  surfaces  with  pentapeiklons  comprassad  senu* 
Striated  markings;  five  auxiliary  arms,  fbrmed  of  inuek 
compressed  suboval  joints,  proceeding  at  intervals  from  the 
column;  five  joint.*  of  the  pelvis,  supfiorting  five  first  aod 
five  second  costal  jointsv,  on  which  Ihe  bcapuhv  aflix.  fri'Ui 
which  ten  arms  proceed,  each  havins;  two  hands,  ffrtued  uf 
numerous  fingers,  somclime^  amounting  to  sixteen.' 

Dr.  Bucklaud  observes  that  the  rout  of  the  Briarean 
Pentacrinite  was  probably  sUght,  and  capable  of  being 
withdrawn  Item  iu  attachment  Tlie  absence  of  any  largo 
solid  secretions  like  (hose  of  the  Pear  Enerinitsh  by  whin 
this  Pentacrinite  could  have  been  fixed  permanently  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  farther  f»ct  of  its  being  frequently  found 
in  contact  with  masses  of  drifle<l  wuud  converted  into  jet. 
leads  him  to  infer  that  the  Briarean  Pentacruiite  was  a 
locoraotivo  animal,  having  tlio  power  of  attaching  itself 
temporarily  either  to  extraneous  floating  bodies  or  to  rocks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  either  by  its  side-arms  or  by  a 
moveable  articulated  smoU  root.  We  ooofess  that  wro  eaa^ 
not  entirely  concur  with  the  ptoftssor  on  this  point,  Thst 
in  early  youth  tho  animal  may  have  floated  till  it  found  a 
substance  (It  for  it  to  adhere  to,  we  do  not  deny ;  but  we 
think  that  after  it  was  once  establislml  and  had  attained  a 
gotxl  size,  it  vvaa  fixed  for  ever.  The  great  len:^th  of  the 
sleiii  and  the  iiunieruus  side-arms  must  have  si  euri-'il  for  :t 
a  field  of  action  beyond  that  of  tho  Pear  Encnnite  and  ths 
Lily  Eneriiiitc,  both  of  which  we  know  had  [ 


HMrts;  and  if  we  are  toiudge  by  analogy,  there  is  | 
evMenee  that  the  specmtens  ot  <he  living  snecii 
especially  the  larger  one  mentioned  by  Mr.Tooin,  who  taw 
It  (|niie  fresh  out  of  the  sea,  and  to  whose  eiprcaeiona  ahvve 

giM  :i  \se  refer  the  reader,  suffen-d  their  StMM  tobo  In 

usiiiider  without  quitting  their  moorings. 

Lfjcdlitij. — Louer  strata  of  the  oolite  formattOD^ 
the  Lias :  Lyme,  Watchct,  Keynsham,  &c. 

Mr.  Miller  gives  three  other  fossil  species,  vi^  P. 

ongtikait,  F*  btmtUifiimih  ud  P.  IhAstimMmu 
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oas  rec<»-Jcd  the  follow  in  g  additional  species,  viiq  P.  tea- 
hm  (GoldfkiwX  cinguiatiu  (Miiiuhtr),  P.  penUfgrnuUit 
(OoldAin).  P.  momlifi>rmi»OiibaMi),  P.  tuindeatutOiiin- 
ster)..  P.  mbleres  (Miitister),  P.  dubiut  (GoUlfuss).  and  P. 
prtMu  (Goldluiw).  and,  with  t  note  of  iittenrogalion.  Fen- 
ttHfimis?  jwradbawiy. 


a.  PMrtaeitnna  Briamt  rMlnctd  (LrnO  ;  h,  nn  ami  Iwantinil  ipKiiMn 

•f  KtlMfran  Pentitennite  (nat.  klt«),  fmm  (lie  Uai  at  l.ymr  Hpina,  kn  Ihi-  fil- 
limlpo  uf  Mr.  Jo)'h4'>n,  of  llriita),  tliooin;;  tlic  pUlivl  int(-);iim<-nt  nf  thr 
■bdoalBal  cavity,  trnuioatol  upwanls  by  a  flaxlMc  pioboKU.  »oii  «ur- 
MWiMI  hr  Ik*  CMBMMMMU  «C  tka  anas  aaA  !■■«■.  (.Wgwat  Mid 
dvaeripIlM  fkm  Ik.  BMUiwd^  *  BfUfMmtar  TnMIw.'^ 

PhjtDCrilllll. 

(Do  Blainvilto^-Bilwmtda»   Fkmiag;  J^taerinus, 

Til  oiii  p^on.) 

(.rnrrir  Character. — Br,ily  regular,  cir<'ular,  (Hirereil  and 
surrounded  above  by  a  sort  of  solul  t  upulc,  composeil  of  a 
•"entro-dorsal  undivided  piece,  round  which  are  articulated, 
Grst,  a  single  row  of  acctssury  unguiculatcd  rays,  then 
another  row  of  great  didynious  and  pinnated  rays  on  the 
other  side  of  tbno  baailary  joints,  of  which  the  first  only 
Iiartially  tonch  eadi  other.  Sl«m  aitioiilated,  round,  and 
without  aeoeosory  rays.  Mouih  central  in  the  midst  of  five 
M-ales,  which  are  foliaceous  and  bordered  by  a  row  of  ten- 
tacular cirrhi;  a  large  lulnilar  (nifne  a  little  hehiiul  the 
rooutii.  Example,  Phytocrtnu$  Europteut,  PeiUacrinus 
thu-op€eu»t  TbompioD. 


Prntaerioas  Kuropatu  of  Tliumpton. 

O,  gsireral  mdiTidnali  in  dllfRnnl  (ti««*  of  develapmmt  ■dlwrinK  by  lh» 
1mm  artkulaMd  colanD  to  Um  dam  of  a  eonUinc ;  t,  on*  of  tiM  iudi- 

OTpaoded  uid  nafiiited. 

M.  de  BtomviUoMlea  diatho  haathoaoharaeteiised  this 
genus,  wliich  he  "had  not  aeoD,  from  the  excellent  descrip- 

liuii  aa<l  flKiirc  of  Mr.  Thompson;  and  thut  it  seems  to  M. 
do  Bloinville  thai  thero  are  sufiicient  differences  to  warrant 

tto^mMlA^MiwttiNi^'ttvaBiiwd.  Pa  otwmi  tbat  in 


Pkutccrinui  the  stem  u  round,  perhaps  oven  inartieula(4 
and  flexible ;  tliat  there  are  no  accessoty  rays  except  at  the 
summit ;  and,  besides  that  the  great  rays  are  all  otherwise 
ounfurnied  in  their  bosilary  as  well  as  in  tbotr  pinnated 
part.  It  may  be  i^upposed,  he  adds,  that  the  membimnous 
part  of  the  bo<ly  differs  cqua1l\  both  in  (lie  disposition  of  the 
mouth  and  in  that  of  the  visceral  pimch ;  but  of  this  there 
is  no  a.'^furaiK  e,  tlial  part  not  hciiiL;  kn<mn  in  tiie  grr.H 
living  Ptiiitaciiiiile.  He  remarks  that  Dr.  Flenun^,  ad- 
mittinii;  the  doubt  of  Mr.  Gray  a.s  to  tlie  exi>tence  of  the 
visceral  poucli  in  this  last,  bus  also  characteri/ed  the 
European  Pciitucrinua  under  the  name  of  Hybeniuia,  a 
name  whicli  he  allows  may  bo  adopted,  though  be  givea 
the  prrfiHrenoe  to  bis  own  as  being  more  analogous  to  those 
invented  by  Mr.  Miller  for  the  Crinoideans.  M.  de  Blain- 
ville  goes  on  to  declare  that  he  has  already  had  occasion  to 
Ray  that  Mr.  Th<in>|i><m"-i  nu  nioir  lia.s  ilestroycd  all  dnubt 
as  to  tlie  place  ul'  tlie  living'  and  \'i<»'\\  Eneruutes.  and 
cit  iirU  <letn<ilistratt  il  llie  ju-ili'  f  <il'  ihe  \ie«s  ol'  Hosilius, 
adopted  by  Guetlanl,  Ellis,  Paikuison.  and  (Jmier,  ui  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  Linnieus  foUuweil  by  Lamarck.  '  An 
Encrima,  so  to  speak,'  says  M.  de  Blainville,  *  is  no  more 
than  a  Comatula  reversed,  (even  supposing  that  this  post- 
taoa  is  not  acj^ually  natural  to  it,  whicb  I  am  strongly  in- 
elinad  to  tiunkj  and  whidi,  instead  of  bookit^;  on  by 
maaiia  of  aeaaaaonr  layi,  is  fixed  hjr  a  prokngatioa  of  the 
oentro^onal  part.^ 

However  more  approprialc  the  name  proposed  by  M.  de 
Blainville  may  be,  that  of  Dr.  I-"lemint(  woidd  liave  the 
right  ot  priunty  according  to  the  law  of  nomenclature;  but 
if  Mr.  Thompson  be  right  we  are  .vpariil  all  connideration 
on  ihi.s  |>oint;  for  in  the  '  Proceedinj^s  of  the  Royal  Soeiety 
of  Loudon'  (June,1836X  Iw  has  cxpresfu^d  hi;!  opinion  that 
bis  Pentaerimt  Em9pmu%  discovered  in  thu  Cove  of  Cork, 
and  00  other  faria  of  the  eoast  of  Ireland,  is  fixed  hy  its 
stem  to  other  bodies  in  early  lift  only ;  that  it  is  nrodaoed 
from  the  n\  ntn  nf  Cnmahda,  beroraest  afterwards  aetached, 
and  runiii  a  ]H:rtect  Coiuatiila,  capable  of  movina;  fi-eely  in 
the  ocean,  crawling  sometimes  amonij  submaniw  phmts^ 
and  at  others  fiuatiug  or  swimming  like  the  MudusiD. 

Poteriocrlnites. 

Generic  Character. — A  crinoidal  animal,  with  a  round 
column,  composed  uf  numerous  thin  joints,  having  in  their 
centre  a  round  alimentary  canal,  and  articulating  Iqr  sur- 
faces striated  in  radii.  Bound  anxtUaiy  aide-anna  pro- 
ceeding at  irreguhr  distaneasftom  tlw  eolmnn.  Pelris 
formed  of  five  pentagonal  plate-like  joints,  supporting  fire 
hexagonal  intercostal  plate-like  joints,  and  five  phte-like 
scapula;.  havinjT  on  one  of  the  intercoitals  an  inlerscapu- 
lary  plate  interposeil.  An  ann  proceeding  trom  each  of  iho 
scapulic.  Hiise  probahfy  ftsdeular,  and  pannanently  ad- 
hering,'. (Miller.) 

The  author  uf  this  (reneric  character  &ays, '  It  is  with  con- 
siderable hesitation  that  I  describe  these  five  pbitcs  as  be- 
longing to  the  pdvia;  the  anabn  ef  their  lower  articu- 
latinj;  surfiicea  saoma  peldiapa  catEar  to  indicate  their  be- 
longing to  the  ftnt  oeatal  aeries.  I  have  never  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  connection  of  these  plates  with 
tiio  fir^t  column  or  joint  fairly  developed,  and  it  seems  pos- 
sible that  tlie  true  jielvis  may  be  small  and  almo>t  concealed. 
This  doid)t  will  bo  done  away  by  the  acquisition  of  more 
instructive  specimens,  ami  i:iy  thus  staling  the  case  mui>t 
be  considered  as  resuliin>4  from  an  anxious  desire  to  check 
eiTors.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  real  joint.s  forming  the 
pelvis  are  so  much  abbreviated  as  not  to  be  visible  exter- 
nally. Every  one  acquainted  with  fiMsOa  must  be  aware 
how  difficult  it  is  to  trace  always  organic  details  in  them 
correctly,  and  how  many  specimens  arc  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  a  single  fai !.' 

M  de  Blaiiu  iUe  obscnes  that  ihi.s  treuus  does  not  ap]ioar 
to  differ  frinn  Apiocrinites,  excepting  inasmuch  as  that  the 
stem  is  not  enlarged  ut  its  superior  part,  and  that  the 
basilar}'  pieces  of  tne  rays  01*0  le»s  approximated,  and  with- 
out doubt  less  immoveable.  The  details  given  bv  Mr.  Mdler 
point  out  a  form  differing  strongly  from  that  of  Apiocrinites, 
and,  if  his  data  be  admitted,  thara  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
genetle  diflbmnoa  vlilob  Iw  twoidi. 

Example.  PoUtioeriidUt  faiif.  ffdn,  vai§4ikt,  A7y 
thaved  atiimat. 

Detcription. — A  crinoidal  animal,  with  a  column  formed 
of  numerous  round  thin  joints,  surfoce  of  articulation  ra- 
diating vi4  itriatad.  Tito  piato-MkejoiatoiwBiiBt  the  cup- 
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IOm  body,  articulating  bv  minute  etritr.  One  arm  pro- 
feedinjf  from  each  srapula,  support ine  two  finfi;er».  1^- 
nlitv.  the  mountain-limestoni'  of  the  Mcndip  Hill*,  and  in 
the  feWk  Rock  (the  fourteenth  bed  of  Dr.  Bright**  lerivs 
(Geol.  Trant^  vol.  iv.  p.  193),  near  the  river  Avon,  Brutol, 
bdnnf,'in^  io  the  same  formation.  (MiUcr.) 

Tlii;  oilier  species  rerorded  by  Miller  ia  MmoerttHtet 
crattu»,  from  the  moiintaiii-liuie  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 
roountain-linie  at  Bristol,  near  tlie  river  Avon.  Bed  1.  and 
14.  of  Dr.  Bright's  paper  n  Tniiw.  of  Ol-oI  Sdc.  vol.  iv., 
p.  193,  and  in  the  maKnesian  1k'«1s  uf  the  nioiintain-liine- 
stone,  Cleredon  Bay,  Somt-rijetshire,  Milkr  further  statis 
that  theapecimen  mentionwl  in  Dr.  Woodward's  catalogue 
of  foreign  faua*  (page  lo.  t*.  I.)  a*  ooming  from  S)Tria,  is  of 
this  spwiess  and  that  be  (Miller)  is  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
A.  Seilewick,  "Woftdwmrdian  ProflMaor,  Cerobridce,  for  a^- 
ccrtnir.inLT  this  fuct.  lie  hnving  k=n<lly  fumiahed Mr. Miller 
with  a  draw  ing  made  from  tlie  original,  now  fa  Dr.  Wood- 
card's  eolleetion,  end  under  his  eere. 

riatycriiiitrs. 

Genfric.  Character. — A  rrir.uidal  animal,  with  an  elliptic 
or  (in  one  apecies)  penlatr'  nal  t  olunin,  formed  of  numerous 
jointa,  having  a  few  side-arins  at  irregular  dintaDces.  Pelvis 
Mucer-abaped,  formed  of  three  unequal  pieces,  from  which 
five  latga  plai«4ike  seapuliB  proceed.  Bate  provided  with 
nunieroiM  ttireB  Ibr  attadiment.  Miller,  trfao  tfana  charac- 
torize.'t  the  genus,  observes  tliat  the  want  of  coatn  aupphed 
by  the  lanjc  plate-like  scapulce  give*  the  superior  part  <.l 
these  oiiiiiMla  a  pentaj^nal  apiwaranre,  and  furni.she-i  so 
conspicuuus  achararter,  that  they  are  readily  distinguislutl 
from  all  other  genera. 

Example.  Platymmtt-s  Itrvii,  ttnooth,  broad-flated, 
Wy  shaped  amnud. 

Deicriptiort. — ^A  crinoidal  animal,  with  a  column  formed 
of  very  muscular  eUi|iliiNd  joints  adhering  by  a  transverse 
ridge.  Round  giJe-anu  owssiMMiHj  pioeeediiig  from  the 
eoramn,  whose  juinu  sdfieio  b]r  nmitod  siirfheea.  Pelvis 


'ikU  oT  i1u>  mountain-limestone;  at  'Wood-spring,  Blsck 
HovV  I  Nih  bed  of  Dr.  Brights  series),  near  Bristol  (Milkr.) 

Mi'li-r  (iliservcs,  that  a  -'.po<  iiiu'n  hail  oeouiri"',  lo  him 
where'  llie  eolumnar  joints  were  alleriiately  smaller  and 
laiger,  but  that  he  was  not  aware  whetiier  it  )io»osm  (1  suffi- 
cient character  to  be  considered  a  variety  of  the  former  spe- 
cies. The  aame  author  records  three  other  Hpccii<«,  hmI 
GddAun  has  adde<l  three  moie,  Til.  C. /itniiatai^  C.f(»> 
metfiau,  and  C.  pentagmta, 

Actinocrinites. 

QeMrie  Character. — A  crinoidal  animal,  with  a  roand 
column  composed  of  numerous  joints,  perforated  by  a  round 
alimentary  canaL  At  the  sumnit  of  the  columii  it  plsced 
a  iK'UiH  formed  of  three  platca.  on  which  flw  tnt  csitib 
and  one  irregular  costal  adhere,  which  are  succeeded  Vy 
the  second  costals  and  intorcostaU  and  the  scapulie,  from 
wlienu  e  Ine  arms  proceed,  forming  two  hands  with  sew  j) 
tentaculated  fingers.  Ruund  sidc-anus  proceed  at  irregular 
distances  from  the  column,  which  terminatnit Uw Ime ia 
a  fascicular  bundle  or  root  of  fibres. 
Example.  dtAimcriHitei  T)riamikdaetifias.  TMry- 


saucer-shaped,  with  the  five  seanuhB  adhering  to  it,  firom 
each  of  which  an  arm  proceefls  supporting  two  hands, 
having  each  two  fingers.  Pelvis  and  scanultr  smooth.  Lo- 
calitv,  in  the  mountain-limestone  of  tne  Mendip  Hills, 
the  black  Rock  ( 1 4th  bed  of  Dr.  Bright's  series,  in  Gcol. 
Trans.,  vol.  IV.)  near  Bristol ;  Dublin;  (Jork.  (Miller.) 

Miller  remarks  that  he  has  noticed  in  the  collection  of 
Riehwd  Bright,  Biq.*  of  Ham  Green,  near  Bristol,  nume- 
rous jointSi  prdioUy  appertainiiig  to  an  animal  forming  a 
variety,  or  a  distinet  ^Mfls.  thm  ctmt,  be  ■teles,  from 
Muir-kirk,  in  Dumfkfesshlre ;  and  M  adds  that  the  sca- 
pula' are  shorter  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  former 
si»cri«*,  und  that  the  columnur  joints  arc  finely  tuber- 
culated. 

The  same  author  records  the  following  species: — P.  rii 
gofiit,  from  the  mountain-limestone  at  Caldy  Island,  on  the 
aouth  oooat  of  Wales;  and  at  the  Mcndip  Hills;  P.  tultrr- 
euifUut,  from  the  mountain-lime  strata;  P.  grantilaluf, 
from  the  motiQ tain-limestone  of  the  Mendip  Hilhi;  P. 
tlriatut,  from  the  Black  Roek  (14th  bed  of  Dr.  Bright's 
scries) ;  and  P.  pmtoiuularit,  from  the  mountain-lime  of 
the  Mendip  Hills,  at  Wcston-super-mare,  Black  Rock  near 
Biisiol.  and  at  M^tchel-Dran  ;  ulso  ot  casionally  in  tnmsitioii 
limestone  of  Dincvawi  Park,  anil  Dudley. 

Gulilfu<;.s  names  and  <k'>4'rit>e-s  tWO  ■dmtfcNMl  SpOCiMli  Til. 
P.  Jeprettut  and  P.  ventriconu. 

Cyathocrinites. 

Gmterie  Charv^trj^k.  crinoidal  animal,  with  a  mmd  or 

peutogonal  column,  formed  of  nunumoa  joints,  having  aide- 
arms  priK-eeding  irregularly  from  it.  On  the  summit  ad- 
heres a  saucor-sliape^l  jielvi.-i  of  five  pieces,  on  whicli  are 
plHC«.-d  in  successive  series  five  costal  plates,  live  siujiiila;, 
and  an  iiitorveiiiiiir  \'lale".  From  each  scapula  proctisl-i  i,iie 
arm,  having  two  hand''.  I^ih  ality,  transition  and  mountain- 
limestone  strata.  (Miller.) 

Example.   Ct/athocrinite*  planut. 

Dnenpium.—A  erinoidal  auimal,  with  a  round  column 
formed  of  numerouB  depressed  joints,  artieulating  by  ra- 
diating surfiices.  and  perforated  hy  an  alimentaiv  canal, 
pmta^pmal  near  the  pelvis,  which  becomes  round  (brthor 
from  It.  From  each  of  the  •icapulse,  which  rest  on  th(^ 
summit  of  the  cup  formed  b\  the  pelvis  and  coslw.  proceeds 
nn  arm  supporting  two  hand;.,  each  being  provided  with 
two  series  of  flngsn.  JLoealiijr,  Clovdkm,  fa  the 
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fingered,  radiated,  lily-shaped  nnitnal.    (MiUor.)  Rock 
Plant  (Beaumont),  Save  Kncrtnite  (Purkin»un). 

Z>0iierM<toin.~ A  crimiidul  animal,  with  a  round  column 
iUrmad  of  nmy  joint*,  on  whose  nimmit  i«  nlncfsd  «  pelvis 
of  tfaree  nlaie*  sapportms  Ave  bexigooul  and  one  pentMO- 
nal  ooettl  plate,  on  whieh  the  seeond  oostals.  inteicoBteU, 
and  scapula?,  in  scrii-s  adhcn',  the  Intter  sending  off  fivt- 
arms,  havirik;  eacli  twn  IkukU  iirovidct  with  three  fin>;prs.  \ 
ColiKiiii  sciKliiii;  i)tV  at  irn-,'uliir  ili-i(;uui  s  auxiliary  .sidc- 
aniia,  and  tcrutuiitting  Ht  iho  Uuto  ni  a  bundle  oC  Obrouit 
tlungatiou!!  rcscmblin){  root.s.  Locality,  mountain  lime- 
stone at  the  villages  Bioughton  and  Stnke«,  in  Cntvon, 
Yorkshire  < Lister,  I674X  mountain  lime  furuuition  of  the 
Mendip  HilU  (Beuiflioiit)«  »nd  the  Black.  Rock  near 
Bristol  (Minetl. 

Miller  dcscrihc^  another  spcrii-s,  A.  folmkictytut,  from 
the  mountain  liinc«tuiie  of  the  Mendip  Ilills  and  Caldy 
Ibland.  Dc  Blainville  oliscrvcis  that  amun^  the  fire  (seven) 
new  species  which  Goldfuss  refers  to  this  ^eiius  via.  A. 
granul  i/us.  A.  t»$feracotitadactulus.  A-  cin^u/aliix,  A.  mu- 
ricatu$,  A.  ttodulosu*,  A.  m'lmli/em*,  and  A.  tetsemtui,  A. 
testeraconladactylus  appears  to  De  Blainville  to  ofier  a  new 
oombinatioa  of  iho  piece*  of  the  test,  and  even,  ptvbapis, 
of  Ifae  ton  nja  tit  the  not,  eoeh  diviiion  being  dichotonoiu. 

ICeloeriniteii.  (OoldAiaa.) 

GrniTic  Character. — Column  gm<;oth,  purfirnted  by  a 
tiiuooth  or  (juinquelubate  canal.  Au.rilian/  (u  inn.  .  .  . 
Pelvis  compoet'd  of  fuur  aiticiil.iiiiiiii  ih-  pieces.  Primary 
and  ticonJary  cmtaU  tive,  hexagonal,  alternately  placed 
(sibi  hivicem  impositi).  Inlrrrostati  five,  liexaguiia).  Sea- 
pul<p  Ave,  hexagonal,  jilaccd  upon  tbe  coetals.  Inienemu- 
ktrs  four,  in  the  region  of  the  OMatb  1e<9.  Amu  Sto. 
diovih  at  tbA  aide  of  tne  vertex. 

Example.  Mdoeiinita  hiernglyphim*.  CGoldfbtt). 

Deseriplinti. — Melocrinitri  with  the  artimlation^  or 
pieces  of  ibe  cup  or  calyx  n  idulous.  Lwality,  mountain 
lime,  calcarcura  montanuni  Killici<.)  Goldflui  IMOrds  a 
second  »[iecie«.  viz.  Mehtcrimtet  itwa. 

Kbodorrinites.  (Miller.)  j 
( J  f'nerie  Character. —  .\  irmnidiil  nuiiii.d,  wiili  a  round! 
and  sometimes  slightly  neniagunal  column,  formed  uf  nu- 
merous joints  perforated  by  a  pentafwtaWns  alimentary 
eainil.  The  |ielvis  formed  of  three  pwoai  supporting  five 
t(|uaro  plates,  in  the  spaces  of  wnoae  lateral  bevelled 
angles  five  heplagoiuil  flnt  costals  are  inserteil.  From  the 
ftcaiAtln]  proceeds  an  arm  supiwting  two  hand*.  (Miller.) 

Exuinple.  Rfvid'trniiitfis  icrus.  true  viMi'  like  lilu-»haped 
ahitmil.  I-  u'  itiiy,  upper  bnl.  No.  1,  and  one  of  the  lower 
bed.s.  No.  l.j,  lit"  Dr.  Brigbv'*  series,  (li^iiiii^iKshing  iln' 
mountam  linieiiionc  furtnation  along  tlie  river  Avon  near 
Bristol,  the  Mendip  Hills,  Mitebd-DMUi,  the  tninaition 
liinaatone  at  Dudley.  (Miller.) 

Goldfuas  adds  four  species,  viz.  R.  gyraiut,  R.  qtanque- 
partittu,  B,  eanoHeiUaim  and  i?.  tebimtut,  tlie  last  bans 
Encritmt  eaAMatat  of  Sel^Jthmau 

Bngeniaeiinites.  (Hitler.) 

Generic  CAafiiielier.«^Superior  columnar  joint  subpt-n- 
tangular,  enlargini;  above,  having  the  five  plates  of  the 
peh  is  adhering  to  it  by  a  solid  anchylosis.  Base,  column, 
joints  re>ting  on  the  ptUis,  and  finger*  unknown.  (Millor.j 

Example,  Kugfiuirrinites  quittquttngularitiMiWcr),  Clove 
Eticrinite  of  Parkmson,  Caryof^hylltu  lapideux.  ^ 'urt/nphyl- 
iite  of  Knorr.  Loci^ity,  Switzerland,  at  M n-.nt  llantfen 
(Knorr);  aUo  in  the  oanloa  Zurich  and  Sciiaflliaiuen. 
(Miller.)  OoldAiss  reoords  the  fbllowinc  additional  apeeios, 
vix.  En  C'iryofihyllatM,  Eu.  nutans,  Eu.  compre*.mv,  Ku. 
fyrijannis,  Eu.  moniliformis,  and  Eu.  Hqferi.  (Miinstcr). 

SobnocrinilM.  (Goldfhn.) 

f7rn»mc  Character.— Column  very  short,  pentagonul,  per- 
1  H  .Uc'l  by  a  pentagonal  canal,  radiato-rugose  at  the  base, 
de))rf>sed  or  holhnved  ()iit  at  Uie  ?idei  by  the  ;:)en<>id 
cavities  of  the  auxiliary  arms,  articulated  witit  the  pelvi.s  by 
slisrhtly  prominent  rays  which  are  Irochitic  and  condunate. 
Peina  irilh  five  articulations.  Scapula<,  arms?  Auxiliary 
anus  of  the  column  thick  and  clu^e-set.  (Ooldfint.) 

Example.  Sofonoenaift*  eof lolM.  (GoldfUs*.) 

Degcriptiort.—S.  with  a  turbinated  eolunn,  10  or  IS- 
ribbc«l  lonuTiudlnally ;  arti<Milation'<  of  the  pelvis  linear. 
Silicified.  Locality,  Wirtemberg Jurassic  lime^toiw.  (Gold- 

flnt.) 

?.a,Mo.m 


M.  GoIdfus«  describes  two  other  speci*St  tcrobieuiiUtu 
(Miinstcr),  and  5.  Jae.geri  (caleatwnia)  fOoldftilsX  tnHA  the 
Jurassio  limestone,  Baireuth. 

Carvocrinitcs.  (Say.) 

Generic  Character.— Pelvis  of  four  plates.  Gtslal  plates 
six.  Column  not  dilated.  Alimentary  canal  round.  Ar- 
ticulating  surface  of  the  columnar  joints  radiated.  AuxU- 
Kir^  mie  armx  cylindrical  and  plaoed  irregniarlf. 

Example.  Can/oerinitet  wnatttt. 

Description.—  CusttUs.  f  .>ui-  pentagonal  and  two  hcxngo- 
nal.  Column  inserted  uUo  a  cavity  at  the  base  of  the 
jiilsis;  jtelris  ratlu^r  large;  two  of  the  pi  iies  .luadiun^ular, 
attenuated  U)  the  base,  where  they  are  truin  .TUd  and  a 
little  rc^'.urvcd  at  the  junction  with  the  column ;  disks,  par- 
ticularly towards  the  base,  granulateil,  with  a  di.stinot 
olerated  interrupted  line ;  two  remaining  plates  pcntan^ru- 
lar,  attenuateil  to  the  baw,  where  lhaf  are  truncated  and  a 
little  recurved  at  the  junetion  with  the  eolnmn ;  dink  with 
elevated  granule*,  and  with  two  elevated  interrupted  lines 
extending  to  the  terminal  angles :  costals,  four  pent:igunul 
and  ivv  i  hrxigonal,  all  with  elevated  interrupted  !iiir>,  r,i- 
dialing  f.om  the  centre  to  the  angles,  with  a  series  of  trun- 
cated granules  on  each  side,  and  a  few  granules  in  the 
intervenint!;  sp.nces;  intencapulars,  two  hexagonal,  situated 
immediately  above  the  hexagonal  coitals; '  «c(i/i»/(ir«  si.x 
pentagonal,  the  upper  sides  of  which  are  more  or  less  irre- 
gular by  projecting  a  httle  between  the  scapulic,  all  with 
prominent  lines  granulated,  similar  to  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding: arms  six:  capital  plates  with  a  hepiagonal  one  in 
the  middle,  aurroiindrd  l>y  tlve  heptagonal  plates  and  two 
irregular  ones  at  thr  imnith:  mouth  not  prominent, 
situated  on  uiu-  suK"  i  f  the  imililK',  a  liltle  within  the  line 
of  the  arms,  closed  by  small  valvular  piecc^s  its  inferior 
side  resting  on  the  superior  angle  uf  one  uf  the  scapulars. 
Longitudinal  diameter  from  three  quarters  to  one  indi  and 
a  hau;  transverse  diameter  ftou  seven  tenths  to  one  ineh 
and  two  Afths.  Mr.  Say,  who  gives  this  description,  records 
and  dest^rilMs  another  species  with  one  of  the  costals  hex- 
:i'.;anal,  \  i/.  C.  I'n-irtitui.  Lm  nlily:  Found  by  Dr.  Bi'^shy 
loose  a  br«/un  clav  at  the  fool  of  the  ravine  at  Lockport, 
in  which  the  N'ew  Vork  caual  moimli  tha  pmUel  ridga  of 

Lake  Ontaiio. 

MursupilesiMantell),  Marsupiocrinitcs  ( Di'  Hiainville). 

Generic  Chara.  ler.  —  Jioiiy  regular,  oval,  bursilbnn, 
rounded  at  the  dursul  extremity,  truncated  and  flattened  at 
the  other.  envehiK^d  in  a  sort  of  sbcU  Or  test  composed  of 
great  polygonal  plates,  articulated  to  each  other,  one  cen- 
trodursal,  and  three  rows  sui)crposed,  of  which  the  terminal 
one  supports  ten  simple  rays.  Mouth  in  the  mid^it  tif  fdur 
-i|Ua[inforiii  piefcs.  .S'i'f/«  imne.  This  is  KU.if.villi 's 
character;  the  folio  wutg  is  Miller's;— An  unuUaclic  I  .ini- 
mal  with  a  subglobuse  body  containing  the  viscera  prulecied 
by  calcareous  plates,  uf  which  that  in  the  centre  at  the  base 
is  angular,  having  a  ^enes  of  costal  plates  resting  on  it, 
admitting  intetcostals  at  their  superior  angles,  these  giving 
bsertion  to  the  aoapuliB  from  which  the  anns  fmateA, 
Space  between  the  scapulm  covered  by  an  bttsgument.  pay- 
toctod  by  numerous  small  plates. 

Example.  Mursupites  omatuf,  ornamented  purts^ikt 
annual  (Miller),  Tortoise  Knrnnite  (V»r\i\nmn). 

/>,ve;  ip^iV(y<.  — A  purae-like*  aininal.  Iia\iiit;  'lie  central 
plate  at  the  base  of  its  subgloboso  bu<ly  contauitni^  the  vis- 
cera; pentagonal,  supporting  at  its  edge  five  similar  costals» 
which  admit  at  their  supenor  aoglea  five  hexagonal  inter- 
costals,  into  the  angles  of  which  Bve  seaputo  are  inserted 
wndinK  off  the  arms.  All  the  platen,  ornamented  by  ridges 
proceeding  from  the  centre,  anu  forming  angular  markings 
near  the  comers.  I>Kal'.ty,  Otlliam  C'li.dk-piis  near 
Lewes:  Clayton  Clialk-jiits,  Hursiiinint,  bu^^sex;  Preston 
Chalk  pits,  near  Bni:hinii  (Muii;elli:  Chalk- pile  of  Kent^ 
and  Chalk-pit>,  near  Warminster.  (Miller.) 

Mr.  Miller  docs  not  admit  Marsupites  among  the  Crt« 
noidea,  but  considers  itaa  the  imrnc>diate  link  between  that 
family  uid  Buryalt. 

Pentremites.  (Say.) 
Generic  Character.  -  Co/Mwincyliudrical,  perforated  ;  sct?- 
ments  articulating  by  radiated  surfaces,  with  eyhndricul 
side-arms  at  irregular  intervals;  pelcis  of  three  unequal 
pieces,  two  pentagonal  and  one  tetn^»inil ;  scupuliD  large, 
very  profoundly  emarginate  for  the  reception  of  the  lips  of 
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tlio  railiating  nmbulneno,  obliquely  truocttel  tt  IheWllrc- 

ji  I  i'  n  f  ich  svh:  for  tlu-  reception  of  one  side  of  a  Bub- 
rliouiboitlal  i>lati-  or  interscapular ;  ambulacrro  five,  ndi- 
aiin<^  from  the  siunmit,  and  tcnninating  at  the  lips  of  the 
cmar''inaiions  of  the  scapula):  each  with  a  longitudinal,  in- 
deulf-H  line,  and  numerous  transverse  slria-  wliich  termi- 
nate in  a  marginal  series  of  pores,  for  the  transmission  of 
mpintoty  tubes ;  tummit  with  five  rounded  openings  (ova- 
xiM)«nd  an  ang^ulated  central  oneCoiouth  and  aniu).  (Say.) 

'  This  nn^ilar  ^eww,'  obaervmllr.  Say,  *  is  lo  rtmotety 
allied  lo  any  hitherto  discovered,  that  1  do  not  think  tt  can, 
with  propriety,  be  referred  to  any  family  yet  instituted.  By 
its  columnar  support  it  u  n  liiir'l  tn  the  family  Crinoidf  i  : 
bul  tiie  total  ubscncc  of  uruis  and  lumds  excludes  it  from 
that  very  niturul  grnup.  The  r-upcn  n-  let inination,  in 
wliich  the  ambulacra,  the  rounded  openings,  and  the  cen- 
tral uii(>ukled  one,  are  situated,  has  some  uflinity  to  the 
family  EeMnkka  (Eehinidse),  but  the  columnar  support 
•bows  tbat  it  cannot  bo  arranged  there.  Having  thus  on 
its  iiifi-rior  |>ortinn  a  resemblanu  to  the  Ciinoideii,  and  on 
its  superior  surface  a  decided  analogy  to  the  Eekimdm,  I 
ihmk  It  ro  .y  "  iih  propriety  form  an  iiiicrmf  diato  family 
under  the  luiiuwuig  name  and  charailera:  Faniiiy,  bla- 
ttnidm.  Column  composed  of  numerous  articulating  seg- 
meuU.  supporting  at  its  summit  a  number  of  plates,  so 
united  at  to  furm  a  calydforra  body  contaimi  ^^  the  visK-era  ; 
arma  none  ;  branchial  ananged  in  ambiilK  i  a  .  in  a  natural 
•ertea  their  bodies  ootutitute  the  link  hcUMcn  the  Crtnoi- 
dea  and  the  Eebinidea,  on  the  one  hand ;  whilit,  on  tlic 
other,  the  former  ii  unqueationablf.  but  not  nor*  obviously 
coitiir  li  il  v.iili  ilie  .Sielleridiea  (Slellirideans')  liv  the  un- 
(■<|L^^  '  lI  iiih  I  vt'iiiiun  of  Loniaiula  aodMarsupites.  Of  all 
ili<  -ni.-i.i  <it'  rni.uidea,  it  is  to  PlatyorinitM  tbat  Pentre- 
lui'r  M  i  iiis  niHsi  closi'ly  related,' 

Mr.  S  i\  deicribes  three  species,  viz.  P.  ^^/oho^a,  linnir^ht 
fiom  Euf^Und,  and  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  vieinu)  nf 
Bath;  and  P,  ii/ri/armit  an»l  F.  JIoreali*,  from  Kentucky. 
He  itivefc  ai  the  ajnonyma  of  the  latter,  KmtnehfjUteriiU 
Pbtsit  (Pbrkinsonl,  and  Bnerinitet jAwvoAe  (Senkithoim), 
ns  quoted  by  Milter,  and  thus  proceeds:  '  Tliis  is  extremely 
uliuiuLiiit  III  many  parisof  Kculucky.and  on  the  margins  of 
the  Mi's.siiuippi  ill  a  ti-w  iilat  es.  No;ir  Huiitsville  they  are  \  cry 
m.iucruus  ;  and  oii  the-urtuce  of  a  tiii(;nii-nt  of  ri>ck,  tlirec 
inches  long  by  twoaiul  a  quarter  wide,  sent  to  the  Aradeiii)' 
by  Mr.  Hasard  of  that  place,  I  have  enumerated  eighteen 
apecimene  of  this  species  more  or  less  entire,  and  two  speci- 
neas  of  th«  piMedmg  anecies  {F.  p^r\farmi$i.  On  another 
alill  tmaller  piece  of  losV  are  twonty-one  specimens,  aU  in 
a/lo  relievo,  two  of  which  are  of  the  preceding  species.  On 
a  third  fhiginent  of  rock  thirty  may  be  counted,  and  on  a 
f  .i.rih  u|>\v.u(ls  of  lifiy.  That  these  aniiniils  wore  pc<luncu- 
luled  ami  lixed,  ihi-re  t  aiiiiot  \h-  any  ilnulil.  Wo  sec  at  the 
base  of  the  jioh  is  a  >iuaU  roun'ied  mii  faeo,  perAjrated  in  the 
centre  for  the  passas^e  uf  the  ahmentary  canal,  and  on  the 
outer  margin  are  ver>'  short  but  distinct  radii  of  elevated 
lines,  evidently  intended  for  articulation  with  the  first  joint 
of  the  ColQIon.  Tlic  column  itself  is  always  found  in  frag- 
ments aeemnpanying  the  body  of  the  animal,  but  neter 
atlaehed  to  it  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  the  branchial 
api  araiiis  Ciimiminicateil  wuli  the  .siirriHindin<;  fluid  fhron^'li 
the  jjuii  i  of  tiic  aiiihiilaiTii-  hy  means  uf  filameiilnus  pro- 
cesses; these  may  also  lia\ e  pcrtornieil  tin-  (itTice  of  tenia- 
cula  in  conveying  the  food  to  the  mouth,  which  was 
perhaps  provided  with  an  exsertile  proboscis ;  or  may  we 
not  rather  suppose  that  the  animal  fed  on  the  minute  bc- 
iu^  thtU  abounded  in  the  sea  water,  and  that  it  obtained 
them  in  the  manner  of  Asddia,  by  taking  them  in  with  the 
water.  The  residuum  of  digestion  appears  to  have  been 
tcjccted  through  the  raouth.'^ 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowcrby,  in  a  '  Note  on  the  foregning  paper, 
tii,^itliei  itiih  n  lir^rriftion  of  a  new  gpecieg  oj"  Pentrenitlt's,' 
i?hHfn>'^,  th.it  all  the  --iiecimcns  rewired  in  this  cuuiUry 
from  Ke:iliirky  \(ere  rhanged  into  a  sort  of  ealiedony  or 
chert,  a  circumstance  which  has  perhaps  not  only  prevented 
British  naturaliiits  from  forming  a  correct  judgnnmt  of 
theirnatural  affinities  asafiunily.butappcars  also  loliave 
had  the  effoet  of  preventing  Ihom  from  recognising  the  ge- 
neric reirmdinnce  to  the  species  that  occur  here,  which, 
bearing  ^o  lum  li  <;!<»ater  a  similarity  to  some  of  the  Echini- 
ilrp,  hn-  ■  auM- 1  s  line  i  f  our  naturalists  to  class  tliem  toye- 
ther:  for  ii  t»  obnrrvable,  he  remarks,  that  of  perhaps 
twenty  specimens  of  the  Kentucky  Asienal  F>»m1  that  lie 
had  examined,  only  one  individual  showed  the  kutures  that 


separate  what  Say  ralU  the  '  pelvic  scapular  and  mtenca* 
nular  plates  or  pieces.'  The  examination  of  the  new  !,pc-cics 
however  suggested  to  Ur.  8owerby  the  probabdity  that 
part  of  the  three  unequal  pieces  which  8|nr  calls  the  pelviSi 
may  in  fact  prove  to  be  coitaU,  thus  eTidencing  one  more 
relation  to  the  Crinoidea.  Mr.  Sowcrby  records  and  .!e 
scribes  two  species,  oremising  that  the  circunii'ianrc  of  ."sav  d 
first  species,  P.  67"oova,  ha\ini;  heeii  brouyiil  lu  iu  Ktig- 
land.  led  Mr.  Sowcrby  at  first  to  suppose  tiiut  bay  mi^ht 
refer  to  one  of  those  species  that  had  come  into  Mr.  Sow- 
erby's  hands.  Say's  description  however  in  Mr.  bowerby's 
opinion  is  so  incomplete^  and  the  terms  be  baa  used  are  so 
^  ai;iie.  that  Mr.  Sowerbv  had  not  been  abl*  lo  escertain  the 
fact,  bill  tliinkft,  nevertheless,  that  *  P«foft  deep  saucer- 
shaped  convex'  may  ser\e  to  distinguish  it  from  both.  Mr. 
Sowi-rln's  two  siHiici  are  Pentremitet  Derbunxit  from 
DerlAshire  (limcsn>nv)  and  PeiUnmiUf  Optica  fromnetr 
Preston  in  I^aucashire. 

In  a  second  paper  (Znol.  Joum.,  vol.  iv.)  Mr.  Sowcrby 
changes  the  name  to  Peniatrematites,  and  records  iluee 
more  spates,  vis.  P.  angukUa,  P.  infiata,  and  P.  M/ngaf 
all  from  the  calamine  mines  beloneins  to  the  duke  td"  Sue- 
clcuch,  on  the  Lancashire  side  of  the  Hoddcr ;  and  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  '  Zi>olr.^Mral  JininKil,*  he  rlcseril>es  ihitc 
in  addition,  viz.  P.  o>  l"<-':l'ins,  P.  mula,  ami  P.  jn  ntunsu- 
liiria ;  the  last  he  coii-iiiers  to  be  the  Pfu4yerinitet 
guiaris  of  Miller,  the  anus  boii^  imagiuatyj  in  liis  figure. 
Goldfuss  describes  a  a|ieeies  fkom  the  transition  limcatoDO 
near  Duaaeldorf 

M.  de  Blauiville  places  this  genus  ai  the  cud  uf  the  Cki- 
noideans.  It  appears  to  be  the  eonnecting  luik  between 
the  Crinoidea  and  the  Echinids^  but  to  have  a  miidi 
stronger  relationship  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  M ar- 
supifos  we  consider  wah  Miller,  Say,  and  others,  to  be  Uic 
t  onnexion  between  the  true  Ci  luoideLiru  -dud  ihc  Comatulte. 

N.B  GoUlfuys's  Ghnntrcmitrs  paradoxut  i^)^»x%  loap- 
pio.iiimute  sdnienhat  to  Peritrrmitet, 

KNtYCLOPifiDIA.  CI>»ctiona»y.] 

BNCYCLOPB'DXB  is  the  name  of  several  general  die- 
tionaries  of  flie  arts  and  sciences  in  the  French  language. 
[DiCTioNAnY.1  The  first  work  published  under  this  name 

was  edited  by  Diderot  and  D'Alemhert,  is  written  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  is  styled  '  Eacu  lopedie,  ou  Uietinminiio 
'  raisoiin^  des  Science^,  des  Arts,  et  des  Meiiers,'  17  \oU.  (ol. 
and  11  vols,  jilatos,  Paris,  175l-"'2,  to  which  are  added  a 
Supplement  in  4  vols.  fol.  of  text  and  I  vol.  plates.  Pari*, 
1 776-77,  and  a  Table  des  MatiAres,  or  General  Index,  2  vols, 
fol.,  Paris,  1780,  in  all  3S  vols,  folio.  For  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  bistonr  tk  this  work  and  the  iudgnent  which  the 
editor  hiniseff  pa<(aed  upon  it,  see  vtramyr;  and  fbr  its 
plan  ntid  arrangement,  ^ee  i1ie  prefice  to  the  work  itself, 
written  by  Diderul  uiid  D'.Aleinbert.  Tiio  EucyclopWie 
exercised  a  considerable  inlluenee  on  the  political  as  w  ell  as 
religious  opinions  of  the  French  reading  public  of  the  last 
century.  But  the  incorrectness  of  many  of  iu  articles,  and 
the  rashness  and  dogmatism  of  many  of  ita  propositions 
becoming  notorious*  a  new  Cydopicdia  was  planned  by  a 
society  of  men  of  lellars,  upon  a  scale  of  greater  magmtuile, 
and  on  a  different  arrangement,  every  branch  of  learning 
being  treated  sepnral.  V  n-id  (he  whole  beaig  written  lu 
general  with  consideruii.e  iiiipartuilily,  and  being  more  free 
tlian  llie  farmer  F.iie\ i  lopi'^die  from  iiarty  jniipM'-es  and 
prejudices:  the  titie  of  it  is  '  fincyclopedte  M6thodiquc  ou 
par  ordrc  dc  Mati^res.'  It  is  the  largest  work  of  the  kind 
ever  published,  consisting  of  201  volumes  4to..  including 
•17  volumes  of  copper-plates.  It  began  to  appear  in  1  782, 
and  was  oompleted  only  in  1832,  the  pubbi»ttion  having 
thus  lasted  half  a  rentnry.  Bach  sdenoe  makes  a  die- 
lioTiary  nf  itself  ill  Iw,  tlirer,  or  iiiure  Volumes,  arr.mi^e'. 
in  alphabet ieal  order,  nnd  the  wlude  work  is  ihext-fnie  a 
collection  of  dietionaries.  Tlie  piiiuijial  scitiiees  contained 
in  it  arc:  geography  anttcnt  and  modern,  physical  geo- 
graphy, matheinatii's,  lo^ic  and  metaphysics,  philo&ouhy, 
history,  theology,  jurisprudence,  political  economy  ana  dii- 
plomaey,  grammar  and  literature,  commercial  scieace, 
naval  art,  military  art,  antiqiiilies,  financial  science,  dM* 
mistry,  pliarmacy,  and  metallurgy,  nattlial  history,  omi- 
lliulogy,  history  of  mammalia,  anatomy,  physic*,  botany, 
medicine,  surgery,  agriculture,  fine  arts,  arcliiteeturw, 
music,  &c.  Oiiu  r  but  inferior  works  ha\e  appi  ari-<l  since 
It)  France  under  ihe  name  of  EncyclopMic,  bul  the  £a^' 

eiopedic  Metii'<di([ue  rematiis  ttw  st«vmid  work  its  luaA 
in  tho  French  language. 
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ENDEAVOUR  STRAIT.    [Torres  Strmt] 

KNDK'CAGON.  a  flguro  of  cleveo  sidoR. 

KNDKCA'NDRIA.  Um  nititb  clan  of  th«  Unnwui  sys- 
tvm  of  botany,  distingnwiMd  by  hsring  nioe  Btamens  sepa- 
ittlo  flpon  Mch  other. 

ENDSmC  (Mfiftoc,  endhntu,  fVom  ly,  in  or  among: 
ond  tiiiios,  pooplo,  that  wliioh  U  among  a  ptople).  By  tin'i 
wortl  me  oxpreftsed  tiiuso  jioculiar  forms  of  di-eusi.'  wlut  li 
ari^o  sp.iiiianoously,  as  it  i>  ti-rmcd,  iti  a  contiirv  ur  in 
pariiculai-  loeahties,  and  which  arc  ordinarily  produced  by 
the  peculiar  climate,  soil,  air.  water,  &c.  Thus,  ague  is  the 
endemic  diseaw  of  marshy  countriw  or  lociditiei;  the 
swelled  throat  or  broncliocelo  is  aiDdMiue  in  Uie  Alps,  and 
the  plica  id  PolandU  The  void  ban  pretty  much  the 
mme  dxniflcatioii  in  irelation  to  the  diseases  of  ft  country 
that  the  term  indlgonnus  docs  to  its  plants.  It  it  OMd  in 
contradiiitinction  to  efHtt-mir.  [Eimukthic] 

ENDIVE,  or  CICIIO'RIUM  ENDl'VIA,  the  parent  of 
all  the  varieties  of  garden  euUive,  was  introduced  to  Britain 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  from  the 
northern  profiooes  of  China.  It  is  »  epeciee  bekmeine  to 
the  naieone  beteaeent  diviaion  of  CompoiihCk  to  wuch  it 
flfivei  the  fihthfltufiM 

There  are  now  nianv  Tuieties  m  euHlvation,  wMeb  are 
divided,  l>y  those  who  nave  cIilsschI  them,  into  two  pilticipal 
prnups,  Batavian  and  Curlcd-kavwl :  arrniiEjiii?  undL-r  tin- 
former  all  lliosc  with  bri>ad  ra^'Q;i'<l  lea\e<,  and  uudi'r  tlu' 
latter  those  in  which  tho  leaver  are  narrower  and  curlcil. 
The  French  call  tha  flnt  of  tfaaae  AmtoIm  and  tha  last 
Cbtcoriet. 

As  it  is  tha  leaves  of  this  plant;  and  not  its  flowers  or 
seed,  which  are  used  in  culinary  opnations,  it  is  neoei«ary 
to  be  portienlar  as  to  the  tfnte  or  sowing;  tat  if  sown  early 
in  spring,  it  will,  instead  nf  forraing  fine  loavcii,  produce 
flow  CIS  and  seed,  and  m  frustnvic  the  object  of  the  culti- 
vator. A  little  scL'il  may  bo  sown  in  the  be(jiniiin[;  of  May 
for  early  iwe;  but  fur  a  ^eacral  crop,  throiiiihout  the 
months  of  June.  JiiU,  to  the  middle  of  August,  will  bo 
found  to  bo  the  proper  time  for  sowini;.  The  soil  upon 
vhii'h  the  endive  is  aown  or  planted  sbould  be  Hght  and 
neb.  After  the  plants  am  strong  enough  to  be  removed 
fhna  the  seed-bed  and  planted  out  where  they  are  intended 
to  remain,  various  methods  are  practised  in  order  to  blanch 
the  leaves.  Some  gardeners  plant  in  drills  two  or  three 
inclii's  deep,  and  earth  up  the  jilant-.  as  they  (;row;  nthors,  j 
after  they  are  fully  grown,  (•o\er  thein  with  tlowcr-pots  or 
«umetliing  of  that  (lesiiription,  and  so  exi^'hule  the  Uf;tit ;  | 
while  others  again  simply  tie  the  leaves  close  to<>clhcr  nith 
a  piece  of  matting,  when  the  same  result  i^^  obtained.  The 
eirect  of  thus  bbinching  the  pUnta  ia  not  merely  to  render 
the  endhre  eolourless  when  employed  a*  salad»  but  to 
diminish  its  natural  bitterness,  which  in  its  eonoentiated 
state  M'ould  render  it  unfit  for  fuo<l. 

Kndive  plants  are  impatient  of  wet  in  cold  weatlier,  being 
opt  to  rot  in  open  situations.  Care^  therefore,  should  be 
taken  to  protect  dieoi  by  mats  Of  boatds  npen  the  appnaeh 
of  winter. 

In  this  country  the  cut-leaved  or  '  curled'  endi\-c  is  pre- 
ferred for  table;  but  the  dwarf  white  Batavian  endive  is 
much  more  delicate  and  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

E'NDOGENS.  One  of  the  laij^  pnmaiy  daasse  into 
which  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided  bears  this  name 
in  consequence  of  its  new  woody  matter  being  eonslantly 
developed  m  the  first  in»tanee  toward.-,  the  interior  of  tho 
trunk,  only  cursing  outwards  in  its  subsequent  course 
downwards.  That  palm-trees  wc^-«  in  this  way  was  known 
aa  long  since  an  the  time  of  Theophrastus,  who  distinctly 
apeaha  of  the  diflTerences  between  endogenous  and  exoge- 
nous weed. 

But  that  this  peculiarity  is  also  CKtcnded  to  •  eonsidet^ 
able  part  of  the  \egotable  kingdom  is  a  modem  flwt,  the 
discovery  of  which  we  owe  to  the  FrciiLh  naturalists  Dau- 
benton  and  Desfontaines.  Tho  i)aih  buiiifj  iluis  o[X'ncd, 
the  iiujuiry  has  suhscqiiently,  and  more  pariieiilarly  of  hito 
years,  been  much  extended,  especially  by  Professor  Molil, 
in  an  elaborate  essay  upon  the  anatomy  of  palms.  In 
the  following  observations  we  shall  be  found  to  differ  in 
some  respeets  fhna  all  the  pcerious  writers  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  at  the  same  time  a  eonsidemUe  part  of  our  state- 
ments win  necetiMrily  he  in  accordance^  with  those  of  one 
observer  or  an  ulu  r.  Wo  do  not  think  h  advisable,  except 
here  and  there,  to  interrupt  the  thread  of  our  argument  by 
mif  Mteenets  to  these  dkciepaneim;  the  leader  leaned  in 


such  matters  will  bo  able  to  separate  the  views  that  are 
now  from  such  as  have  previously  been  proroulgsted: 
others  vonld  be  little  int«reated  in  the  matter. 

Mohl  is  of  opinion  that  the  first  year's  wood  of  an  exogeu 
is  aiialofjous  iii  arrangement  to  that  of  an  eiiu;iL;en,  ihe 
wood)  bundlei  of  each  leaf  eurvini;  upwards  ami  oulwanis 
to  the  ba;ie  of  the  leaf,  and  du^s  luMuds  and  outwards  lo^ 
wards  the  bark,  crossing  through  those  which  have  been 
previously  developed. 

For  convenience  we  will  take  the  phsDnomcna  of  growth 
in  a  palm-tree  as  tvpical  of  the  endogenous  structure.  In  the 
beginning  the  em^ivyo  of  a  palm  consists  of  a  <  ellulor  faoaia, 
in  which  a  certain  nnraber  of  cords  of  ligneous  flbro  are 
arranged  rircularly  f  fi^,'.  A,  p.  396),  down  the  radicle,  deriv- 
ing their  origin  from  t^ie  plumule.  Immediately  6ubse(|iient 
to  >,'rri;iiiiatiijn,  atid  as  soon  as  the  rii'liiiurut.ny  li-:i\c-  r,(' 
the  plumiilL  be^;)!!  to  lengthen,  spiral  vessels  wpiieai  iu  llieir 
tissue  in  t-dant  rSion  with  the  ligneous  cords ;  the  latter  in- 
crease iu  quauiity  as  the  plant  ouvances  in  growth,  shootimr 
down^vards  though  the  cellular  tissue,  and  keeping  parallel 
with  the  outside  of  the  root  At  the  some  time  ttie  cellular 
tissue  inereosee  in  diameter  to  make  room  for  the  descend- 
ing ligneous  cords  (or  woody  bundles,  as  they  are  also 
called).  At  last  a  young  leaf  is  developed  with  a  consi- 
'leraLle  numl>i-r  of  suih  ciirds  jiroceediiig  from  its  lia-" 
downuaid'.,  and,  as  it^  ba-:e  pasM's  all  ruund  (he  plunmle, 
conscijUdUt'.y  pa^-iug  do\i  iiwanU  alike  on  all  miIi's  ot'  tho 
eeiiire  that  it  siiirounds.  Within  this  a  second  leaf  gra- 
duall)  unfoMs,  the  cellular  tissue  increa.nng  horixontally  at 
the  same  time;  the  ligneous  cords,  however,  Seen  oease  to 
maintain  any  thing  like  a  parallel  direction,  but  curve  out- 
wards as  they  psm  downwards,  losing  their  extiemities  in 
the  routs,  or  in  the  cellular  integument  on  the  outside  of 
tho  first  circle  i  f  (  r  l';  f  P'^.  .\);  at  tho  same  time  the  second 
leaf  pushes  the  fu>t  leai'  a  little  from  the  centre  towards 
the  circumference  of  tho  piano  or  cone  of  ^r-iwth  ;  lh'>  cun- 
sequence  of  which  is  thai  the  ligneous  cuKk  next  the  ba^e 
of  the  first  leaf  are  drawn  a  little  outward:;,  and  forri  de- 
scending axes  which  hcnceforwards  are  found  at  firit  to 
curve  inwards  towards  the  centic  of  tho  voung  stem,  and 
afterward*  outwards  towards  its  eireumlerence.  lo  this 
manner  leaf  after  leaf  is  developed,  the  horizontal  cellular 
system  enlarging  all  the  tirno,  and  evc-iy  sufre>,>i\c  it  jf.  as 
it  forms  at  the  gruwuig  point,  emitting  moti-  woudy  bi.;;dle8 
ciuviiii^  diuvnwards  and  outwards,  anil  con,t  i|ueiitly  intcr- 
!-cctiiij^  the  older  arcs  at  some  place  or  other ;  the  result  of 
this  IS  that  the  first  formed  leaf  will  liave  the  upper  end  of 
the  arcs  which  belong  to  it  longest  and  mucu  stretched 
outwardly,  while  the  youngeil  will  have  the  arcs  the 
straightest}  and  the  appearance  produced  in  the  stem  will 
be  that  of  a  eonftued  entanglement  of  vockK  bundles  in  the 
midst  of  a  quantity  of  cellular  tissue.  As  the  stem  extends 
its  cellular  tissue  longitudinally  while  this  is  t^oing  on,  (he 
Moody  arcs  are  consequently  in  projxtrtion  lon^;.  ami  iu  fact 
Usually  appear  to  tho  eye  as  if  ahnuat  puraliel,  excepting 
here  and  there,  where  two  arcs  abnipily  intersect  each 
other.  As  in  all  cases  the  greater  number  of  ares  cur\o 
vitwards  as  they  descend,  and  eventually  break  up  their 
ends  into  a  mulUlude  of  faie  divisions  next  the  circum 
ference,  where  they  ftdrm  u  e^irtical  integument,  it  will 
follow  that  the  greater  part  of  the  woody  matter  of  the  stem 
will  be  colleetea  near  the  neumlbrenee,  while  the  centre  is 
kept  comparatively  op  ni,  will  con-^i.^t  cliiedy  c.-Ilular 
tissue;  and  when,  as  m  manv^jaUuft,  the  siem  hua  a  Uiiiiled 
circumference,  beyond  whicfi  It  is  its  specific  nature  nut  to 
distend,  the  density  of  the  circumference  must,  it  is  obvious, 
be  proportionably  augmented.  It  is  however  a  tuistake  to 
suppose  that  ttie  great  hardness  of  the  circutnferciue  of 
old  palm  wood  ia  owing  merely  to  the  presence  of  au<'- 
menting  natter  ttBon  »  fixed  circumference;  this  wul 
account  but  little  nv  the  phenomemu  Wo  find  that  the 
\c>ju<ly  bundles  next  the  circumference  are  lui;;cr  and 
harder  than  they  ori[;inally  Wer«^  and  eon>e<ju»;utl}  we  must 
snp]>j-c  that  tlu-y  have  the  ]H)Wcr  of  increasinij  their  own 
diameter  subsequent  to  their  first  fuiumtion,  ana  that  they 
also  act  as  reservoirs  of  secretions  of  a  hard  and  solid 
nature,  after  tho  manner  of  the  heartwood  of  cxogeiis. 

When  the  growth  of  the  atom  of  an  cndogen  goes  on 
in  this  regular  manner,  with  no  power  of  extending  hori- 
zontally beyond  a  specifically  litnited  dismetor,  a  stem  is 
formed,  the  transverse  section  of  which  pMSeutS  the  ap- 
peamnee  shown  in  tho  following  cut. 

There  is  a  flflniber  of  «iintd  spots  ctovded  toi^eihcr  ia  ft 
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coofuiied  way,  moit  thick  and  numerous  at  the  rircum- 
rcrenco,  comparatively  small  and  thinly  plarcd  at  the 
centre ;  and  the  only  rcguliir  structure  that  i*  ohItcr^•able 
with  the  naked  eye  is  that  the  curves  always  present  their 
convexity  to  the  circumference. 

When  there  is  no  limited  circumference  aHsiened  by 
nature  to  an  endogen,  then  the  curbed  spots.  wTiich  are 
section*  of  ihe  viwh  arcs,  arc  much  more  equally  arranRcd, 
and  are  le»s  crowded  at  the  circumference.  Never  is  tliere 
any  distinct  column  of  pith,  or  medullary  rays,  or  concentric 
Hi  rank^emcnt  of  the  woody  arcs  ;  nor  dtn;*  the  cortical  inte- 
i;umentof  the  surface  of  endogenous  stems  assume  the  cha- 
racirr  of  bark,  »ie]>aratinn  from  the  wood  below  it ;  on  the 
contr.iry,  as  the  cortical  integument  consists  \en'  much  of 
the  finely  divided  extremities  of  the  woody  area,  tliey  neces- 
sarily hold  it  fast  to  the  w<jod,  of  which  they  arc  themselves 
prolongalious.  and  the  cortical  integument  can  oidy  be 
strippwl  off  by  tearing  it  away  from  the  whole  Burface  of 
the  wood,  from  whicli  it  does  not  separate  without  leaving 
myriads  of  little  broken  threads  behind. 

AVe  tl>.-refure  do  not  understand  Professor  Mold  when  he 
asserts  tlial  the  young  wotnl  of  an  exugtii  is  the  same  ns 
that  of  an  endogen,  and  that  they  principally  differ  in  exo- 
gcns  forming  new  wood  between  the  old  wood  and  liber, 
while  trdogcns  produce  separate  cords  of  woodv  tihsuc.  On 
tlie  contrary,  exogcns  arc,  from  the  besinning  of  tlieir 
prowlh.  extn-mcly  different.  cullcclinR  their  woody  cords  in 
a  pai-nllel  manner  between  those  horizontal  prolongations  of 
the  cellular  svstem  called  medullary  rays:  there  are  no  arcs 
developed;  the  cortical  intejjuraent  is  altogether  separate 
fri'm  tlie  woi>dy  sy>.lein,  wiflioiit  any  bretiking  off  of  the 
woody  tubes;  and,  flnnlly,  there  isadistiticl  column  of  cellu- 
lar medulla,  around  which  the  wood  itself  is  more  or  less 
concentrically  disiwsed.  We  kimw  vt  ry  well  that  the  dispo- 
sition to  form  woorly  arcs  in  tlis  pilh,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
centric wood,  which  is  so  very  conspicuous  in  Zaniia,  is  also 
found  elsewhere,  as  in  I'ipcr  ;  and  that  something  like  it, 
although  far  fnuu  being  correctly  understood  by  Schults. 
occurs  in  the  pith  of  certain  nyctaginaceous  i  laiils,  as  w'«ll 
as  in  elder,  where  it  bus  been  noticed  by  Iienstow;  but 
thc«e  cases  are  far  frmn  showing  anythinf?  like  identity 
between  cndof;ens  and  exogens.  as  will  he  more  particularly 
explained  in  another  place.  [Exookns.] 

While  however  we  object  to  Mohl's  identification  of  exo- 
gens and  cndocjens,  as  most  forced  and  unnatural,  and  essen- 
tially at  variance  witli  observation,  we  are  far  from  odopt- 
intr  the  language  of  Link,  who  calls  a  palm  stem  acauloma, 
us  if  ii  weie  not  a  stem  ai  all.  That  there  u  in  the  stem 
of  an  endogen  an<l  an  exogen  the  same  elementary  matter, 
that  the  woo'ly  bundles  of  the  former  are  analogous  to  the 
WiKidy  pKiti's  of  the  latter,  that  I  lie  function  of  lYieir  stems, 
nlllu)tt'.;li  iiitl  made  outwiih  much  precision,  is  nevertheless 
cs'^entiully  similar,  are  fuels  iibnut  which  we  cannot  antici- 
pnlc  any  dispute,  and  ihcrclbre  the  new  term  caulonia,  as 
ilistingui«he<l  from  cnulis,  is  just  as  superfluous  as  the  old 
name  of  frond  as  distinguished  from  leaf. 

In  many  of  the  larger  kinds  of  endogens  tlie  stem  in- 
creases principally  by  the  development  ot  a  single  terminal 
bud,  a  circumstance  unknown  in  e\oi;eiis,  projicrly  so  called. 
In  many  however,  as  all  grasses,  the  ordinary  growth  takes 
place  by  the  full  development  of  axillary  buds  in  abundance. 

In  general  there  is  so  great  a  uniformity  in  the  structure 
of  an  endogenous  stem  that  the  common  cane  or  asparagus 
illutttrate  it:t  peculiarities  sullicicntly.  There  are  however 
anoiiialotts  states  that  re<|uire  ex}ilanation. 

Gratsei  are  cndogens  with  hollow  stems  strengthened  by 
Umusvvno  plate*  at  the  nodes.  This  is  seen  in  the  bamboo. 


whose  joints  arc  used  as  casies  to  hold  rolls,  or  in  any  of 
our  indigenous  species.  In  this  case  the  deviation  frn;ii  hu- 
bituiil  structure  is  owini;  to  (he  circumference  gruwing 
faster  than  the  cciitn>,  the  cuiisequcnee  of  which  is  tlie 
tearing  the  latter  inloa  fi>tular  pu.s?.aRe, except  at  the  nodes, 
where  the  arcs  of  ligniHjus  tisMie  originating  in  the  lesives 
cross  over  from  one  side  of  the  «tcm  to  the  other,  and  by 
their  cntani;lement  and  exten<-ibilily  prevent  the  possibility 
of  any  runUire  taking  place.  Thai  this  is  so  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  sleiAs  of  all  gi;t>ses  are  solid,  or  nearly  so, 
as  long  as  they  grow  slowly  :  and  that  it  is  when  the  rapidity 
oftheir  develu|iment  i.i  much  accelerated  that  they  a<sume 
their  habitual  fislular  character.  Indo|vcndently  of  that 
circumstanec  their  organization  is  quite  nonn.il. 

Xitnthorlura  hatlilis  has  been  shown  by  I)e  Candolle  to 
have  an  anomalous  as)>ect.  Witeii  cut  tlmtugh  transversely, 
tiie  section  exhibits  an  apiiearance  of  medullary  lays  pro- 
ceeding with  considerable  rei^ularity  from  near  the  centre 
to  the  very  ciicuiiiference.  UJr^unograpltiir  Ve^ftale,  t.  7.) 
But  such  horizontal  rays  arc  not  constructed  of  rauriform 
cellular  tissue  like  real  medullary  procesyses,  but  arc  com- 
posed of  ligneous  cords  I>in^  across  the  other  woody  tissue; 
they  are  in  fact  the  upp<'r  ends  of  the  woody  arcs  pulled 
from  a  vertical  into  a  horizontal  direction  by  the  growth  of 
the  stem  and  the  thrusting  of  the  leaves  to  which  they  be- 
long from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  Such  a  case 
ihniws  great  light  upon  the  real  nature  of  the  more  regu- 
lar forni!'  of  cndogeiuius  wood. 

Other  ap|>earances  are  owin<;  to  miperfcct  dexelopment. 
as  in  some  of  the  aquatic  species  of  tins  class.  Leinna,  far 
example,  has  its  stem  and  leaves  fus«^l  together  into  a 
small  lenticular  cavernous  bod\  ;  and  in  XiinMichel/ia  and 
others,  a  few  tubes  of  len<;tlieued  cellular  tissue  constitute 
almost  all  the  axis  ;  but  the  examination  of  such  cases  u 
comparatively  uiiim|K>r!iint,  and  would  lead  too  niueh  into 
details  of  suliurdinate  interest. 

By  far  the  most  strikini;  kind  of  anomaly  in  the  aicm  of 
endiigcns  is  that  uliich  occurs  'n\  Jiurbucenia,  und  uiiich 
has  been  already  slightlv  notic«-d  by  the  writer  of  this 
sketch.  (Sat.  Sutt.  i\f  ttntany,  p.  3.J4.)  It  is  so  very  im- 
portant that  we  shall  describe  it  more  particularly  on  thi> 
occasion.    In  an  unpublished  species  of  Jtarbacmiu  from 
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Rio  Janeiro,  allied  tu  B.  fiOrpdrea,  the  ttvtat  appMr  n- 

ternally  like  those  of  any  other  rough-barked  idunt,  onlr 
that  their  surface  is  unusually  Ubrous  and  raej^ea  wheu  oia. 
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anil  closvly  coated  by  the  reraainx  of  sheathing  leaves  when 
yuuii^.  Upon  examining  a  transvcise  section  of  it,  the 
Ktcm  IS  found  to  con!<ist  of  a  small  flnn  pulo  central  circle 
having  the  orrliiiary  endogenous  organizaliun,  and  of  a  large 
nuniUir  of  sraallur  and  very  irregular  oval  spaces  pn-ssed 
clo'iely  together  but  having  no  organic  connection  ;  Iwtween 
theso  aro  traces  of  a  chalfy  rageed  kind  of  tissue  which 
seems  as  if  principally  absorbed  and  destroyed.  (See 
flg.A.) 

A  vertical  section  of  the  thickest  part  of  this  stein 
exhibits,  in  addition  to  a  pale  central  endogenous  column, 
woody  bundles  crossing  each  other  or  lying  parallel,  alter 
the  manner  of  the  ordinary  ligneous  tissue  of  a  pulm  stem 
(fig.  R),  only  the  bundles  do  not  adhere  to  each  other,  and 
Sie  not  embodied  as  usual  in  a  cellular  substance.  These 
bundles  may  be  readily  traced  to  the  central  column,  par- 
lii-ularly  in  the  younger  branches  (fig.  C),  and  are  plainly 
the  roots  of  the  stem,  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  thoHo 
ni-rial  roots  which  serve  to  stay  the  stem  of  a  screw  pine 
iJ\uidaiitis).  "When  they  reach  the  earth  the  wo<Mly 
bundles  become  more  apparently  roots,  dividing  at  their 
p>>iiits  into  fine  segments,  and  entirely  re>embling  on  a 
small  s<;ule  the  roots  of  a  palm-tree.  The  iviitral  culuiun 
is  much  smaller  at  the  base  of  the  stem  than  near  tlic  ui>i>cr 
extremity. 

Nothing  can  well  show  more  distinctly  than  this,  that 
the  woody  bundles  of  an  endogenous  stem  arc  a  sort  of  root 
emitied  by  the  leaves,  plunging  down  through  their  whole 
length  into  the  cellular  substance  of  the  .stem  in  ordinary 
cjstfs ;  but  in  barbacenia  soon  quitting  the  stem  and  con- 
tinuing their  course  downwards  on  the  outside.  Tlie  obser- 
vation of  Du  Petit  Thouars,  tliat  when  dracwnas  push  forth 
Uaiiches.  each  of  the  latter  produces  fruw  its  ba-se  u  quantity 


of  fibres,  which  are  interposed  between  the  cortical  tntegti 
nient  and  the  body  of  the  wood,  forming  a  sort  of  plaster 
analojious  to  what  is  found  in  the  graft  of  an  cxogen  ;  and 
that  of  the  filiri's  ju>t  mentioned  the  lowermost  hu\e  a  ten- 
dency to  descend,  while  those  orig^inating  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  branch  turn  downwanls  and  finally  descend  also; 
that  observation  had  already  rendered  the  abt»ve-mentioned 
roncltision  probable.  The  ciisc  of  barbacenia  can  scarcely 
lea\c  u  doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  leads  to  the  im- 

Eortant  conclusion  that  the  theory  of  the  w<hx1  of  exogens 
eing  also  a  stiUc  of  roots  belonging  to  the  leaves  oi  the 
stem,  is  well  founded  also. 

The  age  of  endogenous  trees  lias  been  little  studied. 
When  the  circumference  of  their  stem  is  limited  specifi- 
cally, it  is  obvious  that  their  lives  will  be  limited  also ;  and 
hem  e  we  find  the  longevity  of  palms  inconsiderable  when 
compared  with  that  of  exogenous  trees.  Two  or  three 
hundred  years  are  estimated  to  form  the  extreme  extent  of 
life  in  a  d.itc  palm  and  in  inanv  others.  But  where,  a-s  in 
Drai'tcna,  the  degree  to  which  the  stem  will  grow  in  diame- 
ter is  indellnile.  the  age  s.ecms,  as  in  exogens,  to  be  indelinile 
also-  thus  B  famous  dragon  tree,  Dracteiui  Drac'i,  of  Ora- 
lava  in  TencrifTe,  was  an  object  of  great  antiquity  so  Iwng 
ago  as  A.  n.  \W2,  and  is  still  idivc. 

Im|X)rtant  as  the  iharacler  furnished  by  the  internal 
manner  of  growth  of  an  cndogen  obviously  is,  it  is  much 
enhanced  in  value  by  its  being  fimnd  very  generally  accom- 
panied by  peculiarities  of  organization  in  other  parts.  The 
have  in  almost  all  cases  the  veins  placed  in  parallel 
lines,  merely  conneoicd  by  transverse  single  or  nearly  single 
bars.  Stiaight-veined  foliage  is  therefore  an  externa! 
symptom  of  an  endogenous  mode  of  growth.  When  such 
an  appearance  is  found  in  exogens  it  i*  always  flillacioun. 


KND0OEN0U.S  VEGRTATION. 


i  ,i/mrtiv<».  romtillngof  rociii  capiliiU  Maiile»it»  o'eH''» (*^l  IHnrtM  vrntricnti  (/).  IV><l<i*>ia>ir,  retire*Fiit«iI  liy  PanitaniMOilonilti»Iiia«(0:  ' 
$n,  ,if  by  Mn»a  JiaiiWiilnni  bnxminirr.T.  \i\  IUail>m:«  nri-iKtin  iv  i  (<");  aiul  ailjumrrDl /fma/y'/i^o,  by  A|;aTC  Amcriciins  (j|).    Tti«  fort  •no  l<i 
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•ad  is  fcand  to  be  owing  to  the  exeeosire  tizc  and  peculiar 
4ireett«n  of  a  few  of  the  larger  Tetas^  and  not  to  be  a  general 
ebaractur  of  nil  the  venous  system ;  as  U  auffidently  obvious 

In  Plautago  lanceulata,  Gentiana  lutea,  and  many  more. 

Tile  Jliic^ris  toi»  of  cndnj;<vis  Imvi-  in  iwvM  cn-.os  tlicir 
sej  als,  petal;!,  an<l  stanioiis  (■Mrn  ^iiuiuling  witli  the  luiraber 
thric,  or  clearly  referriUle  to  t\|ie  ;  ami  ilic  pistil  usu- 
ally participates  in  the  same  pe<  «hantY.  Wlicre  such  a 
proportion  exists  in  exogens,  it  is  usually  confined  to  the 
sepals  and  petals  by  themselves,  or  to  th'c  pistil  by  itself, 
not  extending  to  tho  other  organs.  In  eiidogens  it  is 
almost  universal  in  all  the  whoria  of  the  flover.  altbouj^ 
aometiniM  ob^K-ured  bv  the  abortkMiy  dJabieition,of  ooheaion 
of  i  irii  i  !  n  {Kil  ts,  as  liappons in  tliB  vholo of  tho  witeoiiTc 

natiiiul  ordi-'i-  iif  grasses, 

ThecfTfrt  i<l"  uuuincr  uf  mriwih  in  i.'U'Io^l'HS  is  to  [fivo 
Ihcm  a  very  peculiar  appearuiice.  Their  (tuitki  lr«|ue<itly 
re^mble  columns  rising  majestically  vrith  a  plume  of  leaves 
upon  their  summit;  and  the  leaver,  often  very  large— ihe 
ftn-sliapcd  lomts  of  tome  palmsi  are  from  'iU  (0  30  feet 
wide— naTe  most  commotilr  a  lengthened  form,  naom' 
bling  a  sword  blade  If  stiff;  or  a  strap  if  weak  and  broad. 
A  bndbcape  c>.:i-i_-!ing  fiitin'ly  cnilu^rns  would  have 
such  ail  appearar.cu  is  picsented  Ijv  tla-  cut  in  the  jiio- 
ecdiui;  l  i.^r. 

Thes*  peculiarities  are  connected  with  others  belonging 
to  endo<5enous  vej^etation  in  its  most  rudimentary  condition. 
The  ombrj'o  of  an  endogen  is,  in  its  commonest  slate,  a 
■mall  undivided  cyliudm*  which  protrudes  from  witliiu  its 
sniiataaee  a  radicle  from  one  end  and  a  plumule  from  a 
Kttte  above  the  radicle;  in  other  caaes  its  embryo  has  a  slit 
cm  I  iw  si  le,  ill  the  cavity  of  which  the  plumule  reposes, 
or,  luially,  ilio  embryo  is  a  flat  plate  as  in  grasses,  with 
the  plumule  and  radicle  attached  to  its  fiu  e  iiinr  the  base. 
In  the  latter  ease  the  Hat  plate  is  a  sohtury  cotyledon, 
which,  in  tho  second  instance,  is  folded  ti^i  tlier  so  as  to 
give  the  embryo  tho  appearance  of  being  sUt,  and  which  in 
the  ilrst,  or  most  habitual,  condition  is  not  only  folded  up, 
but  united  at  its  edge*  into  a  case  ontiroly  buiytnc  the 
(dnmule  and  eotyledon.  Hence  the  embryo  of  an  emlogen 
u  called  monoculyledonous;  a  name  that  is  really  uncxccp- 
tionable,  notwithstanding  tho  occasional  appearance  of  a 
Bcconil  rmluncnl.iry  ciiylcdKn,  ;i>  occurs  in  cotntiiuii  wlic.it. 

It  has  already  been  stuted  that  the  radicle  is  prulrudod 
in  germination  from  within  the  substance  of  tho  cmliryo; 
the  ba»e  of  the  radicle  it  consequently  surrounded  by  a 
minute  collar  fonned  of  tiie  edges  of  the  apertiue  |Ntodueed 
by  the  radicle  upon  itaegreei.  For  thia  leaaon  exiogene  ere 
ealled  endbrktca/. 

Hence  the  great  natural  claaa  of  plants  forming  the  sub- 
ject of  the#c  remarks  has  Are  most  important  physiologi- 
c,il  pet  iiliaritii'!i,  !)y  all  \^l:irh  cntubincil,  or  usiiaih  hy  each 
iii  uliiiii  scpuratuly,  il',e  ciass  tnay  be  charoclcrizetl. 

1.  The  woikI  i*  endogenous. 

2.  The  leaver  arc  straifiht- veined. 

3.  The  organs  of  fruetmcat  ion  arc  ternary 

4.  The  embryo  is  monocolyledoilOOli 

5.  Tlie  germination  is  endorhizal. 

This  explains  why  Eiidogen<i  are  also  called  yfonocoly- 
Mftnt  *na  Endorhizo" ;  thev  have  moreover  been  called 
Cn/;i;  >r,,!,/h'd'»ir(e  by  Af,'ardh,  Acroblaslee  hy  Rt  ichenljai  h, 
and  Caul'.]>hijUi'  h)  the  >chool  of  Oken ;  but  tlieso  natncs 
have  been  lm  ujion  mo rL>  hypothetical  grounils,  and  an  not 
of  sutiicicnt  jm|x>rtance  to  deserve  explanation  m  this  place. 

It  may  however  be  readily  supp<»cd  that,  viewed  as  a 
large  class  of  plants,  Endueens  are  essentially chaiacterized 
only  by  the  combination  Of  these  Are  pccultarities,  and  that 
eecasional  deviations  nay  oecur  front  every  one  of  them. 
Thus  in  Nais,  Gaulim'a,  ZannicheUia,  and  others  which  con- 
fititulo  a  part  of  what  Professor  Scluiltz  names  Homor- 
pnnmts  fiorifcrotii  plants,  tlu-  mIioIc  urgani/alinn  uf  the 
stem  is  so  ini]iri('>:rt  that  th.c  (■n<lo<^fnoiis  cliaracttr  is  lost; 
but  their  true  nature  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  indicated 
by  their  straight  veins,  monocotyledonous  embryo,  &c. 
Again,  in  Sinilax.tho  common  reticulated  leaves  of  exogens 
arc  found ;  but  the  endogenous  stem,  the  tenttry  organs  of 
fructiRcation,  the  embfyo  and  germinatioa  t^that  order,  are 
all  good  evidence  of  i(a  real  imture ;  and  so  with  other  eases. 
Such  occurrences  are  instance;*  uf  endoi^enyus  development 
tending  towards  the  exogenous,  and  ^ro  usually  looked 
upon  as  cases  of  transition  from  one  form  to  the  other — 
perhaps  not  very  correctly.  Of  this  nature  are  the  rcsem- 
blanc';s  between  tho  columnar  Cycadaccous  Gvmnosperms 
tiid  Palma,  between  tj»e  Uvidi  fotid,  oiM«d«t  oa^  Afit- 


tolochia  and  the  cqunllv  livid,  ftrlid,  one-sided  tpathe  of 
araccous  ctidogens,  or,  m  another  point  of  view,  bctvFcen 
such  lenticular  plants  as  lemna  in  eiukgens,  with  the 
leaves  end  etema  ftised,  ae  it  were,  together,  and  simOar 

forms  of  stem  and  leaf  among  marchantiareous  acntgcns. 

With  regard  to  really  intei  mediate  forms  of  vecciation 
connecting  cndo^'cns  with  other  classes,  they  are  c\t:i:;  tly 
uncommon.  One  of  the  ino«t  Mrikinj^  is  that  which  o*;<"urs 
between  Ranunculai  eop  ami  Nyr.ndia..a  em  on  the  part  of 
cxogeos,  and  Alismacero  and  liydrocharacesc  on  that  of 
ondofeos;  if  Ranunculus  lingua,  or  better  R.  parnassifolius 
ia  contrested  with  Alisma  plantago,  or  Daroasonium,  leaviag 
out  of  consideration  subordinate  diflbrenees,  it  will  be  trand 
that  there  is  little  uf  a  positive  nature  to  distingiiish  tluni 
except  the  albuminous  dicotyledonous  feeds  of  the  fonneras 
coniiKiiL'il  witli  the  cxalliuiiiinous  tncuuicoiN kilonoun  feeds 
of  the  laliev;  and  the  rtsemblanccs  heiwecu  Hydropcltis 
and  Hydiocharis  in  the  other  Cuse,  aie  so  very  great  that 
Schitltz  and  others  actually  refer  them  to  the  same  class. 

End.i^ens  probably  contain  more  planta  contribatiog  to 
the  food  of  man,  and  fewer  poiioneua  species  in  praoortien 
to  their  whole  number,  than  exo|(ens.  Grasses,  witn  their 
floury  albumen,  form  a  Urge  oornuii  of  this  class,  to  which 
have  to  be  added  Palms  yiclaing  fruit,  wine,  sugar,  sago, 
Arai  eic.  Maruntaeea?,  >onie  Ainaryllidaceic,  ^c,  )iroducmg 
arrow-root,  the  nutritMus  fruit  of  the  pUiuaiii*.  the  aro 
inatic  secretions  uf  Znigiheracen?,Orchidacca>  forming  sjilep, 
and  Dioscoreaccto,  the  mothers  of  yams.  Amonz  toe  dele- 
terions  species  we  have  little  worth  notice  beyond  the  pai- 
sonoua  mucilage  in  the  bulbs  of  certain  Amaryllidaeea^and 
the  acrid  secretions  of  Araceea. 

What  proportion  endogens  bear  to  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom  IS  unknown.  De  GandoUe  computes  the  propor- 
tions of  the  three  gteal  elasaae  into  irbieh  plants  uaed  to  be 
divided,  thus: 

Exogens,  or  Dieoi)  ltdons  .  ,  636 
Ent^ens,  ur  Monocotyledons  .  14.| 
Acngenstor  Aeotyledons     .      .  SSo 
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But  these  oomberi  otn  (ndy  be  nqptfdedatlooM  nppiost- 

mations  to  the  truth. 

Ill  lliese,  as  in  all  other  large  groups,  we  And  the  ex- 
tremes di'  develop. merit  4<j  cxfecdinply  ftr  apnrt,  tluit  orn* 
would  I'o  almost  lennited  to  doubt  the  pn-Mlahtv  i>t"  th. 
being  mere  forms  of  each  otiier,  were  it  not  certain  thai 
numerous  traces  exist  in  tho  vegetable  kingdom  of  a  fre- 
quent tendency  to  produce  the  typical  atruetuie  of  n  oattual 
assooiatbn  of  whatever  kind  in  both  an  txaggtralei  and 
degraded  state,  if  such  figurative  terms  may  oe  employed 
in  science.   For  instance,  the  genus  Ficus  contains  some 
species  creeping  on  the  ground  like  d  ininutive  hei  haceous 
plants,  and  others  rising  into  the  air  to  the  height  of  J  jO 
feet,  overspreading  with  tl.e  arms  ot  their  i  idussal  trunks  a 
sullicient  space  of  ground  to  protect  a  multitude  of  men  ; 
the  type  of  organization  in  the  willow  is  in  like  mmuer 
representcil  on  the  one  hand  by  the  tiny  Salix  herbacea, 
which  can  hardly  raise  its  head  above  the  dwarf  moea  and 
Baxifra^  that  surround  it ;  and  on  the  other  by  SoUt  alba, 
a  tree  sixty  feet  high.  Then  among  natural  orders  we  havo 
the  Rosaeoous  slrurtr.rc,  cxa^qc! ated,  on  the  >w  band,  into 
the  arborescent  Pomea',  and  degraded,  on  tlie  other,  into  tho 
upetaluus  iniperfeet  Sun\;uist.rbea- ;  tlie  Onaj,'iaefou_«  ty  jx", 
highly  (Iweiupt'tl  ui  Fuchsia,  and  almost  obliterated  in 
Hulurngctc;  the  Urticaccuus,  in  eXcess  in  Artocorpus.  and 
most  imperfect  in  Ceratophyllum;  grasses,  presenting  the 
most  striking  differences  of  perfection  between  the  mo9«-like 
Knappia,and  Bamboos  a  hundred  feel  high;  and  the  Lilia- 
ceous occurs  in  equally  diflercnt  states  of  development,  when 
asparagus  Ucompared  with  the  Dragon-tree,  or    i  . utuninal 
S()uill  witli  an  ULrboit-i>ceiit  Yucca.    So,  in  like  tniiuntT, 
lind  at  ono  extreme  of  the  organization  of  the  class  of  Ru<i.  >- 
gens,  palms,  idantatns,  and  arborescent  liliaceous  plant-, 
and  at  the  uttier,  such  submersed  plants  as  Poiuniogeioa 
Zannichelliat  end  duckweed^  the  latter  of  which  haii»  n&t 
even  tho  diltinetion  of  leaf  and  ttem»  and  bean  its  ftowrers. 
reduced  to  one  carpid  and  two  stamens,  without  either  ca)y\ 
or  eorolla — therefore  at  tho  minimum  of  reduction,  if  t;> 
remain  flowers  at  all — in  little  chinks  in  its  ed^'es. 

Tiie  tlassiiieatiun  of  endogens  is  not  asubjwi  upoti  whirh 
tliere  isanvxery  i2;teat  diversity  of  opinion  among  bot-aiii-t~ 
if  the  natural  orders  are  sometitues  not  distinctlv  ltmii«<tt. 
they  are^  upon  the  whole,  grouped  much  better  than  tliose 
I  of  eategnw;  cud  ailliOHg^  ti  my  bo  eaq^eetet^  vUoocvcc 
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more  posiUvo  rttte*  ftr  classification  than  are  Vet  knovni 
thall  have  been  discovered,  that  grrat  i  haiigi  s  will  be  in- 
trmluccd  into  this  part  of  systemaUr  botany,  yat  we  do 
not  crtiitcraplnte  the  pri>l>alnlily  of  dlslurbinj^  the  limita 
of  the  natural  orders  thctusiolves  to  any  considerable 
extent 

Acrordinji  to  the  news  of  the  writer  of  tbM  article  (AW. 
S^tt.  o/Botantf,  c4.  2,  p.  320,  &c.).  there  are  dx  prim  ijwl 
gniiips  into  which  cndi^mMi-i  may  be  divided.  Of  tlu'^e, 
fijiir  have  the  organizatiua  of  the  Hrnvers  fyr/frf,  tljcru 
being  in  all  cases  a  distinct  calyx  an<l  corolla,  aiul  a  roj,-ular 
coiisblidalcd  cotyledon;  and  two  arc  tm]et/'ct,  the  calyx 
and  corolla  being  either  altogether  absent  or  ii\  an  incom- 
plete condition,  m  in  Aracca;,  where  scale-like  bodies  are 
all  that  rcprosont  the  floral  envelopes,  or  graisses,  in  whidi 
for  calyx  and  ooroUa  are  substituted  irabricatod  teides,  and 
lie  cotyledon  is  very  commonly  rolled  up  without  oonsoli- 
datioii  or  ai  iu;illy  flai. 

The  perfect  groups  cmi^ist,  fnaily,  ufplunt^  whosc  leaves 
are  those  of  cxofjciis.  haviuir  reticulated  veins,  a  tajn-r  foot- 
stalk disartirulatnig  from  the  stent,  and  the  liabit  of  Mo- 
nispermacetD  or  Aristolocl)iacen>:  these  form  the  Retote 

Eroiip;  locondly,  of  straight-veinod  plants,  soine  of  which 
ftve  »  tnperior  and  others  an  inflmor  onuy:  all  those 
with  »  auperioff  ovary  form  the  lfypogf/iiou$  group.  Tho»e 
with  an  infMor  ovary  separate  into  two  series,  of  which  one 
has  ailistini  t  ^t\\«  and  stamens (/i^Mf'yM.'MfrO.ond  theothcr 
tljos<'  parts  consolidated  into  a  central  column  (Gj^onrfroi^^).  I 

Tlio  two  groups  of  imperfect  «!nl).;<tis  arc  tlie  >ipadiro'/: 
in  which  a  coloured  spatha  is  usually  present,  uiul  tiio 
flowers  cither  altog;cthcr  naked  or  provided  only  \\  i\h  ru- 
dimentary scales :  in  these  plants  the  cotyledon  is  rolled  upi, 
hut  its  edges  ar@  not  united,  so  that  it  appeant  to  have  a 
sltt  on  one  side;  and  the  Okmote,  where  the  flowers  have 
imbricated  scales  representing  the  calyx,  and  frcijucntly 
minute  scales  in  lieu  of  a  corolla  ;  in  tliesc  llie  <>otyledon  is 
\cry  usually  Hat,  with  the  douhU^  coup,  (ornicfi  by  the 
pliimuli-  :inrl  1  Ik-  I  ;iiIii'1<.',  ailln'rin;,'  to  it-^  I'ucc  at  I  In-  li>\ver  end. 

The  followins  table  presents  this  arrangement  in  one 
\iow,  and  shoxvs  uiuler  which  of  the  croups  the  different 
natural  orders  are  stationed.  Of  all  the  more  important  of 
the  latter,  some  aeeaunt  will  he  ibund  in  this  clopcrdta 
at  the  proper  places. 

Exnoosffs. 

•  Prrfect.  Flnw^rg  roii>;J>  f  \  (CotyM'  iin\ii  i?h/r»/te(i 
I'ji  lunl  a>nxf)li(lated  over  l/w  }i!wnul-  and  rudu-lf. 
Gr»jup  1.  Ei'KJVNors.     Ziniriberarcaj,  Marantaccip,  Mu- 

faceap,  Amaryllidace(t>,  Htoniodoracem,  BurmanniacetD, 

Taccaccio,  Iridaccio.  BroincliafCiP,  Ilydrocharaccsa. 
Group  2.  GYNAiroitOVs.    Orchidacea*,  Vanillaccis,  Apo«- 

tastacesB. 

Group  3.  HvpnoYxoirs.  Palmaoe*.  PontedcracetD,  Mclan- 
thacoas,  Oillicsiareai.  Liliacwe,  CommeHnaccsp,  Butoma-  | 
core,  Ali**raarca>,  Junracf  nj.  PhilvrJrari  x- 

Group  4.    Rktosk.    SiniiaLLa-,  Dii  si-onacorr,  Ho\biir(;li- 
iacfir. 

*  *    Impcilect.     Fkiuem  inamijilele.     (Cotyiedm  not 
consolidated,  frrqumtltj  quite  flat  and  oprn.) 
Group  d.  Spadicosk.  Piind«nace9>(<jrcUnth«eeiB,Aracea». 

Aoonieeso^  TVpluiM»t  Naiadaces^  .TuncaginaeaM^  Pis- 

tisceae. 

Group  6.  GtvwMK.    Oraminftcctc,  Cvpcraccie.  Desvamc- 
jacca',  Rcstiarctr  (Erioraulca-),  XjrridaceiD. 
KNIXDRHIZ-T?.  JEndooens  ] 
KNDORSEMENT.   ^Bii x  of  Exchat^or.] 
ENlX>SMOSE  is  the  atirri  -tion  through  an  animal  or 
M'SrotaMo  membrane  of  thin  IIumI  by  a  denser  fluid.  M  im«. 
Uutrochot  found  that  if  lie  filled  the  swimming  bladder  of 
a  carp  with  thin  mucilage  and  jlaeod  it  in  water,  the  blad- 
der gnincd  weight  by  attracting  water  through  its  sides: 
to  this  plionotn^non  he  t^ve  the  name  of  Endnsmae.  He 
alsd  tlninil  tlrif  ifhe  filled  the  same  bladder  \>.ith  water  and 
placuii  il  lu  tl  iii  irtucilatre,  ii  lost  wciiiht,  its  contctus  being 
]>artially  attracted  thnni'^h  it>.  r-nli>s  into  the  surrounding 
rniiriln^'o;    this  cntinfcr  phciiuuienon  hu  iiaaied  is.ro*W(Me. 
Tilt;  ^amo  rirruni^tanci'^  were  seen  to  0<'cur  in  the  Irans- 
inisaioa  of  fluids  through  tho  tissue  of  plants;  it  was  found 
iKissible  to  gorge  parts  of  vegetaUes  with  tsoA  hynieisly 
placing  tliotn  in  water,  and  to  empty  them  again  by  ren- 
loring  the  fluid  in  which  they  were  placed  more  dense  than 
liat  \v  lii.  h  they  cmtaimd.    It  was  also  ascertained  that 
(bi»  phenorocnoa  took  [viaoe  with  oiiisiderable  force :  Uu- 
»ochet  say*  that  waler_  thiehened  itith  sugar  in  the  pto* 


[  }>onion  of  1  suerar  to  ?  water,  was  productive  of  a  power  of 
endosroose  rapablo  of  sustaining  ^  column  of  IttSICttiyaf 
127  inches,  or  the  weig|ht  of  4i  atmospheres. 

This  pbicnomanoQ  IS  bvits  diseovercr  considered  sufTt- 
cient  to  explain  msnr  of  tho  movements  of  ih«  fluids  both 
of  planu  and  animus ;  his  first  book  upon  the  subject 
is  entitled  L'Asfnt  immidial  du  Mxuvemtmt  Vital,  d'roili  ■* 
dam  to  nature  et  dtttiM  sou  mode  d\icliiti  chez  les  I  'egitntir 
H  chez  le»  Animaur,  Paris,  I  Ji-.  and  in  his  nuinircus 
more  recent  writings  he  suMtuiu.-t  the  same  npinion.  To 
the  effects  of  oudosniosc  ho  refers  the  muliun  of  sap;  the 
sleep  of  U  ii\es ;  the  various  directions  taken  by  plants  under 
the  inllueiire  of  external  aj;ciits,  »uch  as  turning  to  tho 
light  or  away  from  it ;  many  kinds  of  irritability ;  "tlw  at- 
traction of  fluids  to  particular  points,  and  the  like.  That 
Moos.  Dtttrocfaet's  arguments  are  extremely  ingenious,  und 
his  observations  highly  curious,  no  one  will  deny;  but  wo 
quite  agree"  with  "DeCandollf,  ilmt,  sujiposm^'  tins  cel.  l>rat»!l 
physiolot^sl'n  vkcws  to  bo  correct,  wl-  nmst  still  havi;  ix;covir.e 
to  vital  force  as  the  great  ami  incxplirab'ii:  cause  of  all  su'  h 
phmnomena.  When  organic  ttssuu  dttat,  it  docs  not  \'j<c  its 
mere  hygrumctrical  powers,  nor  do  its  tubes  cease  their  ca- 
pillarity, but  no  more  vital  movement  of  fluids  takes  place; 
yet  mere  endosmose  will  take  dibot  through  dead  mem- 
iNcaiMS,  as  is  prared  by  the  instnivoDt  sailed  an  endosmo* 
meter.  Wo  esn  only  then  sUow  endosmoso  to  ho  one  of 
the  powers  which,  in  combination  with  vital  forest  assists  lit 
producing  some  of  the  i)hcnomena  of  life. 

l)uiro<-nct  considiT!- iMulosmosc  to  Ih>  uwin^;  to  what  .he 
calls  iiitercapillary  eluctncity,  groundmg  his  opinion  partly 
upon  the  experiment  of  Porret,  who  found  that  when  two 
liquids  of  diflerent  levels  are  separated  by  a  roeinbrane, 
tbqr  may  ho  brought  to  a  level  by  establishing  an  clectrival 
ciunont  between  the  two,  thus  >oiid«iiig  ue  membmoo 
normeaUe;  and  partly  upon  experiments  of  his  own.  Dut 
M.  Poisson,  on  the  wmtiary,  ha»  dcinon-lratcrl  that  endiH 
mose  may  bo  the  rcsuU  of  capillary  ailraciion  joined  :a 
diltcrcncoj  in  the  allinitv  of  heterogaoeoussubstsnccs.  (^w. 
dt  Chtm.,  \H-27.  v.  3.'.,  p.  98.) 

ENEMATA.  [Clysters] 

ENFEOFFMENT.  [Fkoffmext.] 

EN  FIELD,  WILLIAM,  was  born  at  Sudbury,  in  Suf- 
taXkt  on  Maidi  S9, 1741,  of  humble  but  truly  respectable 
parents.  The  disadTantflg^  of  his  early  edoi-ation,  arising 
from  the  condition  of  life  in  wliii-h  ho  was  born,  were  mado 
amends  fiir,  in  a  great  degree,  by  a  fondnchs  for  rending 
ami  incessant  labour  towards  improving  his  nutid.  Uhts 
di«iK>sition  to  literary  application  introdnce<l  him  to  tho 
notice  of  Mr.  Hcxtall.  the  dissenting  minister  of  the  place, 
who  kindly  and  judiciously  direotcl  him  in  Im  litudiett. 
Mr.  Mexlail's  cncoiuiigemeni  and  advice  led  to  his  devoting 
himself  to  tho  Christian  mioistty.  In  his  seventeenth  year 
he  wn«  admitted  to  the  Academy  or  IXssenting  (ktllege  at 
Davcniry.  tlicti  c  nduclod  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ashworih.  Hera 
hr  iiasvcd  tlirouirh  tho  usual  course  of  study  of  five  years, 
and  \(a>  ('..stinguisbcd  lor  his  habitual  diligence  and  for 
an  unusual  t'ai  ilits  and  elegance  of  composition.  It  was 
here  also  that  be  uitli  >-i>ma  others  of  his  fellow-students, 
were  among  the  first  of  tiie  disseitting  ministry  who  fonned 
the  design  of  making  Christian  morality  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  Uieir  disoouises.  rather  than  pointa  of  iailh  or  tho 
dogmas  of  seotarlantsro. 

Imnu'diatidy  on  leaving  the  Academy,  he  was  invited  to 
the  oflirc  of  minister  to  the  congregation  of  Bonn's  Garden, 
in  Livcrpiwl.  In  1767  he  niarned  Mary,  the  only  'huJ3;hler 
of  Mr.  Holland,  draper  in  Li\eriK»oi;  a  connexion  which 
constituted  his  principal  happiness  for  the  rust  of  his  lila. 
In  1768  and  1770  he  pitb!ishp«l  two  volumes  of  sermons 
which  wore  verv  favourabl)  rci  t  ivod.  One  of  these  volumes, 
now  scares,  is  rather  remarkable  Sot  boiiw  smbeUisbed  with 
vignette  sketches  inuatntivo  of  the  sidb|}ecl  of  each  dis- 
course, from  the  pencil  of  Fuseli. 

He  took  his  leave  of  Liverpool  on  Iwing  invited  to  tho 
oflicc  of  tutor  in  the  belles  li  ttris  ami  reselenl  conductor 
uf  the  diftt'iplino  at  the  in  aileiny  ol  WarroiLiiun.  These 
offices  he  acceptcil  in  conjunction  with  that  ol'  minister  to 
the  dissenting  congregation  of  Warrington.  Of  Dr.  Ka- 
fldd*k  qudiflcations  for  the  die  e  of  tutor  in  the  belles 
Istttcs  Aero  could  be  no  doubt ;  but  if,  as  was  supposes!, 
his  mild  disposition  and  arotablo  manners  disqualiiled  him 
for  a  disciplinarian,  it  must  in  justice  he  acknowledged  that 
sterner  deportment  and  stricter  discipline^  h»»o  alio  fiuIoA 
in  preserrinf  duionting  scadomical  iostihilioiiB  Ikna  tlio 
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ftt«  (htt  liu  BO  fW>qnen(1y  ftttcnrlcd  them.  The  degree  of 

doctor  of  lawH  was  liil  n'm-il  from  Kilmljnr^h  for  him  and 
othfrs  of  tlif  tutiir-  h\  iUl-  tnisleci  of  tin;  acndcray. 

Of  Dr.  KnruM"-  m  Uistry  some  idea  inuy  be  f<irtno<\  from 
the  following  list  of  the  works  which  be  ^ublUhed^  during 
bis  residence  at  Warrington  »nd  in  the  nudat  of  his  other 
Tariotis  and  imporlant  occupations — 

•The  Prettchor't  Directory/ 4to.,  1771.  Tlx  English 
Piviicher;  aCaittectioii  of  Sermom  sbridgDd  and  aelecied 
fhoiQ  varfotis  AttlhoHi,*9  ftAn.  l3mo.,  1773.  *An  Bnay 
t/isv;»r(ls  till-  ITistury  nf  I/iVi-ryu".!,  priticimilly  from  tho 
Papers  ol' Mc  GciT^r  I'i  rr\,'  f.-l  ,  ITT-l.  '  ObstTva lions  ou 
Literary  Property,'  -Ito,.  \  7:a.  'The  Syn-nkvr ;  m-  Mi-cd- 
laneous  Pieces  seleeled  from  the  be^l  Eitglisli  W'rjicrs,  for 
the  purposes  of  Rea<Unm  and  Speaking,'  8v.».  1774.  '  Bio- 
grapniral  Sermons  on  the  Principal  Characters  of  the  Old 
and  NewTc^tament,'  l2mo.,  1  777.  ' Exerciser  m  Kloriition, 
hainjf  a  Sequel  to  the  Speaker,'  8vo.,  1 781.  'A  Translation 
of  Roiignol'e  Element*  of  Geometrj'/  Svo.  *  Inatitntes 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  Tlienrotical  and  Experimental,' 
•Ito.,  178.3.    And  besides  these,  Turiotis  o<'casiimal  sermon.s. 

'  Several  of  the  ubovo,'  :is  Dr.  .Vikiti  ob>frvL'i-,  '  bi-long 
to  the  humble  but  u:»eful  rhiss  i»f  cgiapilaliouii ;  yet  in  them 
he  found  occasion  to  display  the  cle^an<-e  of  his  taste  and 
the  Boundncs«  nf  his  judgment.'  The  '  Speaker*  was  one 
of  the  flr«t.  and  h  still,  perhaps*  one  of  the  beil  lelectiotis 
fitOBH  our  Sogtish  elasakal  writer*. 

After  the  diseoliitkin  of  the  academy.  Or.  EnfleM  re- 
mained two  years  nt  Warrinpton,  occtipird  in  the  education 
of  private  pupiU,  and  in  hi.s  duties  aa  nuiii-'terof  the  con- 

greg.ntiLin     In  17f>5  lio  arifpicd  an  invitalinn  Iroiu  iho 
lftan;iHi  diiti^^nting  congrvgatiun  at  Ni>rwich.     lie  lic»l 
settled  at  the  village  of  Thorpe,  where  ho  received  private 

£iipils,and  .ifterwards  rcmovecl  to  Norwich,  where,  at  Icn^'th, 
e  devoted  \u*  whole  time  to  literary  occupations  and  hi^ 
oflieiBl  duties.  It  wa.s  during  bu  residence  at  Norwich, 
that  besides  being  engnt^ad  as  a  writer  in  the  Monthly 
and  Analytical  Rcviewo,  he  undertook  an  abridgment  of 
Bnicker'a  '  History  of  Philosophy.*  in  2  vols.,  4to.  In  this 
tnsk  111'  was  kindly  rnri)iira^;cil  by  Dr.  B.4;i)t.  at  ;'i  r:  :Liiie 
bt^li  >]>  i>f  Norwich,  iitid  accoiutn'xlaicd  by  him  With  bo<jls» 
from  C  unliridge  mid  lioiu  his  own  library. 

Or.  Enfield  published  also  wlnle  at  Warrington  another 
small  volume  of  sermons  on  the  principal  ciiaractcrs  of  tho 
Old  andNew  Teatament;  and  Dr.  Aiiiin  aayst  that  while 
there  ho  drew  up  a  series  of  diseoarses  on  the  principal  in- 
cidents and  moral  precepts  of  the  gospel,  in  whi^  ne  dts- 
jdayed  both  his  talcnL-i  as  n  cocnmcntator  and  his  skill  in 
expanding  into  L^^neral  li.'s.soii<  of  riinilui  (  lluv-u  liint.s  and 
particular  obsL-rvatioiiH  wlm-h  occur  in  the  sacred  narratives. 
Tliis  work  \va-4  not  publi-licd,  but  a  schrction  of  twenty  ser- 
mons from  it  fonn<i  the  \ml  uf  three  volutnes  of  discourses 
which  wore  publisliod  after  hi.s  decease  by  subscription  for 
the  benefit  of  his  widow :  and  these  productions  of  his  ma- 
turer  years  will  be  found  much  superior  to  those  scnnons 
which  were  given  to  the  worid  at  an  early  period  of  his  life. 
The  seriee  of  diioonnes  on  the  guspeU  was  written  chicHy, 

if  not  alloiTpthrr,  at  Ni>rsri('b. 

Dr.  Euttcld  w,i»  al>o  a  frc'incnt  contributor  to  the 
mtlily  Magazine  at  I's  coiTunLMiciMiiLnt.  in  wliiih  the 

pajMJrs  under  the  title  of  the  '  Enquirer  an:  mostly  from  Ins 

iicu.  His  last  literary  undertaking  wa^  that  of  a  Geni  tal 
biographical  Diet ionurv-.  in  conjunction  with  one  of  his 
eiklost  and  most  valued  friend.s  Dr.  John  Aikin.  Hp  re- 
sided at  Norwich  till  his  death,  whiob,  after  a  short  but 

BinAil  illness,  took  place  on  Nowomber  3rd,  1797,  in  the 
If-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

A*  a  sermon-w  riter,  Dr.  Enfield  obtained  so  great  a  repu- 
tation as  not  only  to  be  applied  to  for  assistante  by  his  less 
industrious  di.,s<;nting  brethren,  but  also,  through  the 
a8:(-ucy  of  a  l/iiidon  bookseller,  by  several  uf  the  clergy  of 
the  Establuhment,  for  «ermon»  on  jwrticular  occiiaions  for 
vUeh  he  wa.s  liberally  remunerated. 

As  a  preaoher,  bis  manner  of  delivery  «aa»  as  Dr.  Aikin  cha- 
raeteritea  tt^  g^wn  and  impressiii'e,  aiftcting  rather  a  unilbrm 
dignily  than  a  variety  of  exprcTision.  It  was  entirely  free 
tram  what  is  called  tone,  and  though  not  highly  aniiriated, 
vas  by  no  means  dull,  and  uover  t  an  ks-  or  uiililTir(  nt. 

A»  a  Companion,  he  universally  i-stfcnu-il  m  every 
situation,  and  at  t^ely  jiriii  dof  hi-lif'<',  'I'liat  intiuential 
!ntercours<)  with  a  eongrt^.iiiou,  formerly  coiisidcrwl  a  more 
evientinl  part  of  the  duty  i>f  n  dissenting  millittler  than  it 
now  ia,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Endeld,  who  never  eseumed  tlie 


priest,  bed  unifbrmlv  a  beneflelat  tendency.  He  was  one 

whose  entrance  into  any  .-iH  lety  of  tli  iso  who  ktiew  hini 
instantly  difTusetl  jilL-a^ure.  In  sniiiU  partu's  he  rre<|ueuiiy 
cxhibitid  the  raM-  tab'nt  nf  ^'ooil  rradnii,',  and  with  <-nual 
effect  in  tlte  hutnoruus  and  the  ]'athelic.  Koth  at  War- 
rington and  at  Norwich  he  was  instrumental  in  forming 
societies  for  tho  free  discussion  of  the  most  interesting 
topics,  without  limitiitiun  or  exclusion.  He  thus  did  Hiucb 
towards  delightii^,  elevating,  and  reiUtiiig  the  circle  in 
which  he  moved;  and  the  mildness  «ad  oniahilityaf  bUs 
dis|H>siliun  and  manners  aid.  d  the  gcntto  and  unobtrusive 
inlluetice  of  his  lienevolent  heart. 
ENFIELD.  [MiDi>LKSEX.] 

ENFILADE  is  the  denomination  appliwl  to  a  fire  of 
arldler)  or  mu.sketry  when  nuade  in  tho  direction  of  an 
onetuy's  line  of  troops,  or  to  that  which  is  made  from  any 
batlerv'  to  the  interior  of  an  enemy's  rampart  or  trench,  and 
in  the'direciion  of  its  length.  When  an  artillery  flm  is  so 
employed  by  the  besiegers  of  a  tbrtTCSt,  the  intention  is  to 
dismount  the  guns  of  the  defenders ;  and  this  end  it  accom- 
plishes with  more  certainly  than  if  tho  fire  were  directed 
trotn  the  front  tossards  the  mouths  of  the  embrasures,  Ixjih 
because  the  side  of  a  t;un-carnage  presents  a  larger  siurface 
than  the  muzzle  of  llie  punv  lo  the  acti m  of  the  shot,  and 
because  the  same  shot  may  take  effect  against  two  or  more 
guns  placed  u|)on  the  same  line  of  rampart.  An  cnfllading 
fire  of  ortiUen  is  also  utied  by  the  besiegen  to  destroy  the 
palisades  or  other  obstocln  behind  a  {^laeia,  and  to  ptvTeat 
the  defenders  from  remaining  at  their  parapets.  When 
employed  by  the  defenders  of  a  fortress,  it  is  iutendeii  lo 
swt  i'p  an)  ol  (he  lH'^iej;ers"  trenches  which  may  from  nf-te^- 
sity,  or  liirou^'h  the  luult  of  the  engineer,  lie  in  a  direeii<iQ 
lending  toward.^  ^ome  part  of  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress. 

Tho  destructive  effects  of  an  enfilading  fire,  when  di- 
rected against  thn  gtins  on  n  rampart,  arc  dtminiahcd  by 
constructing  travsnes  aofaaa  tho  lampoit  at  inter%'als»  or  by 
placing  the  guns  in  blindages.  And,  to  avoid  such  Hie  in 
tho  trenches  of  tho  besiegers,  tho  practice  is  to  form  those 
trenches  in  ziK-r-at;  ilirections,  lending  alternately  to  the 
ri^ht  and  lelt  of  the  gerieral  hue  of  the  approaches,  so  that, 
if  priffiucid,  tliL-y  may  tyll  on  the  exiurioi  of  all  iJ»e  ram- 
parts from  vshenro  a  tire  mi^'lit  ht:  direele<l  towards  the  ap- 
proaches :  when  this  not  possible  it  becomes  nec<ai«ary  to 
raise  travcr'^^sin  such  trem-hes  as  are  ihusi  xposed  to  the  fire. 

In  Sir  John  T.  Jones's  Journals  of  the  St^es  in  8p*ii|» 
there  is  given  an  account  of  the  ingenious  attempt  nuide 
by  a  French  corporal  to  cause  one  of  the  trenches  of  the 
besiegers  before  Badajos  lo  Im»  enfiladed  by  the  guns  of  the 
fortress:  the  man  c uiiirivcd  st;-ie;l\  in  the  eveiiiiig  to  dt*- 
phu-e  uii  llie  ground  llie  trarniL;  '■>nil  «birh  the  Hritish  en- 
I lu'cr  had  stretched  in  ijmK'i  to  indicati'  the  intended  di- 
rection of  the  trench ;  aikd  the  attempt  only  failed  because 
the  oflicer  who  came  on  duty  for  tbo  Bight  Meidentany  dia« 
covered,  before  darkness  came  on,  the  error  in  the  pesitiosi 
of  the  line.  [Ricochet.] 

BNFR A N  CI  11 S EM  ENT.   [C  > iv  h oltk] 

ENGADIN,  the  valley  of  the  Up;  er  Inn  in  the  canton 
of  the  Gri^oi:*,  in  Easti-rn  ii/erland,  i  from  s.jijth- 
west  to  iiorlh  east,  lirosn  tin-  sourn^s  of  ila'  Inn  .it  tlu  ot 
of  Mount  Malova  to  the  ilefile  of  Finstei  niiin/,  w  licn.-  ti-,e 
Inn  entors  ilu- Tyrol,  a  length  of  about  .)0  mi  cs,  li  is  the 
lar^i-st  vnllcy  m  Swil««iittnd  next  lo  the  N'alais,  and  one  of 
the  finest;  it  lies  between  lv\o  massive  and  lofty  ridees  of 
the  RhtDtian  Alps,  both  of  which  bi-anch  nS*  front  iScmol 
Maloya.  The  northern  ridges  which  contains  the  summits 
known  by  the  names  of  Julier  (6800  feel),  Albula  <7i:«t.^. 

S  alotta  (sOOtl),  Fluela,  Piz  Liiinard,  Selv  retta,  Sic.,  Hiviai-s 
tlu'  waters  of  the  Inn  from  lho>e  uf  the  ^MUuIsl,  ibe 
Laiitju.iri,  and  the  lller,  which  flow  into  the  Rhine.  The 
souiheni  range  consists  of  the  Monlu  dell'  Oio  iSOeo  fr-ci)y 
theIkniiiia(6-J00),  theCasanna,  the  Fraele,  the  Piy.  i*i^og^ 
Sursaii,  Pizlat,  &c.,  and  divides  the  valley  of  the  Inu  ftosn 
that  of  the  Adda,  called  also  Valtelina,  and  from  the  Tulkv 
of  theUppwEtschurAdigeintbeTyrol.  Momthati  twcrit^ 
transverse  ^'alleys  open  into  the  longitudinal  valley  uf  £r 
gadin.  Tho  width  of  the  plain  whicli  forms  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  of  Engadin  is  from  one  to  two  miles  in  as,  widest 
part.H,  but  it  is  much  narrower  in  many  plnrts. 

The  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  euveted  with  forests  n 
pastures.  The  cultivatid  ltoui  ids  produce  some  bar  lev  rve 
and  oats,  potatoes,  turnips,  pea-s  and  other  v^jqI^I)]^ 
The  Upper  Engadin  being  more  elevated  than  iHe  lowvr 
part  or  the  valley,  has  a  keener  air  and  sliorpcr  ^rintei^ 
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y»l  Kasthofer  ( Voyage  ditns  If  t  jftiti  Canlom  rt  datit  let 
Alpe'^  Rhetifunes)  saw  at  O'lerina,  about  i  Sco  Int  above 
the  sou,  barley  and  uaU,  ami  at  St.  Moriz,  \«  Inch  is  about 
thf  same  tl(,  \;iUon,  he  saw  cabbages,  peas,  carrots,  turnt|)s 
and  lcttU(%.  Potatoes  sometitiics  t^urceetl  in  certain  localities, 
but  ths  barley  hardest  is  uncertain.    The  I^wcr  EngaiUn 
vgovB  a  raildcr  rliowte;  atZBrnett,  44M  ftet  abowtbe  mi^ 
urley,  rye,  {ieat«,  potatoes,  and  heap  toeeead;  lower  down 
the  valley,  (lax  is  cultivated  with  suctests.    The  cherry  and 
other  fruit  (roes  are  aUo  met  with.    But  the  chief  wealth 
of  Engadin  and  especially  of  the  upper  fart,  (  uusists  m  its 
cattle;  its  cheese  equal;*  that  of  Gruuri-.  ^iml  is  lartrily  ox- 
ported.    Many  (if  the  men  emigrate  to  foreign  icmntnes, 
especially  to  Lombnrdy  and  the  Venetian  States  where  they 
follow  the  trade  of  pastry  cooks  and  confectioners.  Some 
of  theia  make  money,  with  which  they  return  homo,  aiul 
Imild  Rm  I1011N8,  wnidi  are  eonspieuoils  objects  in  most 
of  lh«  villaces.    Their  llelda  are  therefore  either  left 
to  the  care  of  the  women  or  let.  and  such  is  the  scarcity  of 
natixx!  laLouit-r-,  that  ahuuf  1  500  hay  makers  from  the  nei((h- 
buiiriiig  <  jimtriL-N  reioir  to  Eiigailin  fur  the  hay  h»r\-est, 
ami  ;irt'  ]i;uii  at  llic  rate  of  I  ^  to  j  t1oriii>  .i-day,  hi  siiii-s  u 
{dcntiful  allowance  of  victuals.    Mason^  vurpt^ntiTS  and 
amilhs  are  mostly  fareigMta.    Leather  is  iinjKtrted,  while 
a  quantity  of  raw  hides  are  ex)iorled.   Most  of  the  pastures 
an  the  b^jh  Alpa  are  let  to  herdsmen  from  Bergamo  and 
Other  jpartt  ef  Lonbardy,  who  nugcata  thither  with  their 
eattte  in  the  summer  months.  Tbaia  heidnMm  take  ahnif 
with  them  very  fierce  niastjfti  whirh  are  daogefOtU  tO  Btray 
pedestrians  «)r  hunter*. 

Tlie  vilhi:;i->  nf  Mn^'uilm  are  cliii-fl)  ahiti^;  tlie  road  whii-h 
follows  the  eoursie  of  ihu  litu  lor  the  wbok  Untglh  of  the 
valley,  and  then  lcad:i  into  Tyrol  by  St.  Marlinsbruck,  ami 
joins  the*  IukIi  road  coming  from  Italy  by  the  Stilfser  Jorh 
to  Innspniek.  [lioRMio.)  Several  paths  lead  from  Kn- 
Sadin  into  the  other  valleys  of  the  GriMMia;  tbeprinri|wl 
one  U  oT«r  the  Julier  leading  into  the  valley  of  the  Albtila, 
and  tlicnc*  to  ClHir  or  Coini.  Another  (lath  over  the  Ma- 
lu)a  lends  into  tlie  \'al  Bre^TH.^jluo,  whicli  hel  iu  ;s  likewise  to 
the  Crri'ions,  and  thenre  to  Inc  Chiavenna.  Oth^  r  paths  lead 
over  the  southern  ridge  intoValtelina:  (he  nicst  tret)uented 
is  that  over  the  Bernina  into  the  \  al'.e}  of  Pusi  Inavo,  also 
belonging  to  the  Grisons,  and  ironi  thence  to  Tiritno  and 
Sondrio  on  the  Adda.  A  road  leads  from  Zeruetz  m  Ix»wer 
Engadiii  by  the  Va)  del  Foriw^  and  over  the  Buffttlom  moun- 
tnm,  6000  feet  hish.  into  the  Munster  Thai,  also  a  Oriaon 
dt<;tr:rt.  hnrdering  upon  Tyrol,  and  wbieho|tena  into  the 

valley  of  tin-  Ktsch. 

llpi  fr  Kii_i;:u!in  hn^  eleven  eoMiiuunL's  or  iiarishes  and 
rrrkoiis  about  hi)0  nun  fit  to  bear  arms,  and  Lower  Enf^a- 
dm  Ji 's  ton  coniniunc>>  and  1300  nun  fit  for  military  ser- 
vice, llie  whole  population  is  estiinalod  at  about  8UUU,  of 
whieli  Lower  Knjj^in  contains  douu.  Upper  Bngadin 
returns  tbiee  members  and  Lower  Bni;adin  four  to  the 
^rcat  council  or  legishtiire  of  the  ca  n  ton.  Every  commune 
elects  its  muincipal  ma^iatiates,  and  each  of  the  two  divi- 
sions uf  the  \  alley  has  its  landammDn  and  Its  court  of  jus- 
tice, th«  memlier-  of  \tliieh  are  renewed  every  two  yejirs. 

The  people  of  KiiL;a(lin  ure  Protestants  of  the  refornieil 
Swiss  chin'«di,  wnh  t!ie  exeeption  of  ilie  e  innniine  of  Taras]). 
which  is  Catholic,  and  which  btUon:^'e>l  ta  the  houKc  of 
Austria  tilt  IttOl.  They  speak  the  Ladm,  a  dialect  of  the 
Komene  *»t  Romance  language,  which  has  much  resem- 
btanoe  to  the  Italian.    There  arc  books  printed  in  Ladin. 

SrhuoU.  in  I.,ower  EngadtOi  is  thelar^t  village  in  the 
uhulu  valley ;  it  oonlains  neariy  200  dwelling-houses,  and  a 
handsome  i>:ir:sh  elmrcli-  Zernelz,  aKo  in  T/nvcr  Engadin, 
ha-<  about  4.jO  mlialntanis.  Saninle]!,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal village  of  tlie  Upper  EnLrwlm,  hns  ahout  5U0  inhabitants, 
some  fine  Ik0usv:«.  and  three  churches.  The  families  of  Salis 
an<l  Plants,  which  had  once  very  extensive  feudal  power, 
in  theae  parts,  and  wh  se  rivalry  occasioned  much  blood- 
shed, are  orieinallv  from  Engadin,  the  hiitoiyef  which  is 
ronnected  with  that  of  the  Grisons' coaolcy.  [OMtOlta.) 
( l^'resche,  DieHtmnaire  Oeographiqtu!  d$  at  9mm,  1836; 
Dandolo  Lftter*  xiiHa  ^ri'zsrra,  Caiitone  dei  Gn/n'om  ) 

ENuillKN,  LOUIS  ANTOINF.  HENRI  DK  BOUR- 
HON,  DUKKOK.  was  born  ,ii  t  l mtiUy.  .\iiL,Mist,  1772. 
He  wasi  the  »wn  of  the  duk«  of  ikuirbon  and  grandson  of 
the  prii»c«  of  Cond^,  being  a  lateral  branrh  of  the  then 
foigninS  family  of  France.  Afler  the  French  revohition 
broke  out,  young  d'tUighiwu  served  under  his  grandfather 
in  the  corps  of  ttie  French  emigtants  vho  fought  on  the 
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Rliine.  At  the  peace  of  Luneville with  AiKtria,  in  ISO!,  the 
corps  was  disbanded,  and  Kn^luen  fixeil  his  residence  at 
Etlcnhcim.  a  chateau  on  the  Gennun  i^idti  of  the  Khine.  a 
few  miles  from  that  river,  and  in  the  territories  of  the  mar- 
grave of  Baden.  An  attachment  between  him  and  the 
princess  Charlotte  of  Rohan,  who  resided  at  BttenhehD 
with  her  relative  the  Oardinal  de  Rohan,  induced  the  duke 
to  remain  there.  After  the  war  had  broken  out  again  be- 
tween England  and  France,  in  \  H03,  the  English  govern- 
ment look  the  French  emigranib  again  into  its  nay,  and  they 
were  ilirectcd  to  go  to  the  German  sule  of  the  Khine  to  act 
^vhen  ic'quired.  The  duke  of  Enghivu  was  looked  ttwin  as 
their heail.  Meantime  the  ronspirucy  of  Geori^es  ami  I'lche. 
gru  against  the  person  of  lh«  tirst  consul,  Bonaparte,  was  dis* 
covered  at  Paris.  It  has  never  been  proved  that  the  Dukeof 
Engbien  was  privy  to  that  oona|»iracy,  but  it  i«  evident  that 
he  was  led  to  expect  an  insiureetionaiy  raovenient  in  France 
in  fkvour  of  the  Bourbons,  of  which  he  intended  to  avail  him- 
self by  entering  France  at  the  head  of  the  emigrants 
he  did  not  dt-ny.  Rjnapwte,  alarmed  at  the  tonspiiaty 
and  at  the  avowe  l  intention  of  George*  to  ussassiuate  hira', 
sceiiis  to  have  persiia(l»-<l  hinl^elf  that  the  Duke  of  Enghi>>n 
was  oonncctod  wiih  the  Fans  conspirators,  and  that  llie 
whole  was  a  plan  directed  by  the  Bourbons  in  Bnglaiid  and 
by  the  English  guvemrnent.  That  all  the  above  parties  de- 
sired his  overtmvw  i>  undoubted,  and  is  no  mors  than 
might  be  expeeted,  as  tbsjr  wme  hb  declared  enemies, 
bnt  eomiderable  diflbrence  may  have  existeil  as  to  the 
iiiean^  which  ihey  intended  tn  rmpi  ly.  Ce-<tri;es  ami  his 
Cliuuan  friends  preferred  a'^'iassinatioii  as  the  ^liDrie,!  and 
most  eon^;pnial  to  their  habii»i,  hut  there  is  no  e\idence 
that  they  tiad  iii.ot ruc  tions  to  thai  eflucl,  or  were  counte- 
nanced in  it  by  an>  of  tlie  higher  parties,  who  really  seem 
to  have  cxpectt'd  an  iiiMsrrectioiiary  movement  in  Paris,  in 
which  Mureau,  I'ichegru,  and  other  influential  j>eraonf 
would  have  particijiatod.  The  insurteotion,  however,  if 
swcesafhl,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  occasioned  the 
death  of  Bonaparte,  if  not  by  asso-isination,  at  least  in  the 
scramble  and  Ut(hl  which  must  have  taken  place,  How  fir 
the  persons  engagc<l  in  or  countenatu  inij  sueli  u  ])lot  w»re 
justifiable,  is  a  question  which  rannol  be  resolved  by  any 
code  of  political  just ie»' ye!  inexistein  e.  Hnuapartc,  on  his 
part,  determined  u]>on  getting  nd  of  hui  enemies  by  summary 
means  simdar  to  those  which  they  cmnloyed  against  biio. 
Ue  dispatched  a  par^  of  gens  d'armcs,  whoorossed  the  Rhin^ 
entered  witboiit  eeremony  the  ncutml  territory  of  Baden* 
liTirrountled  the  ehtteau  of  Ettenbeim,  and  took  the  duke  of 
Eiighicnprisoner.  the  15th  of  March,  18U4.  [Forthe  follow- 
ing part  of  the  transaction,  sue  Bon  apartk.]  The  duke  was 
tried  before  a  secret  court,  wliieh  was  evidently  intluenoed 
in  its  deeision  by  fear  of  the  first  consul,  and  \vlii):,e  sentence 
was  carried  into  execution  with  a  most  mdei-ont  liaste.  Tlie 
duke  was  found  guilty  ef  all  the  channis  preferred  against 
him,  some  of  which  wore  never  provctl.  E\  en  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  court  Ibr  a  respite  to  the  prisoner  was  over- 
ruled by  Savaiy,  who  waa  present  at  the  itttiAf  aa  a  sort  of 
cxtra-judidal  authority  to  watch  over  the  proceedings.  It 
was  afto^'ethor  adark  affair  w  orthy  uf  the  «nr,,t  times  of  ilie 
old  monarihy.  Bonaparte  at  the  tinn-  ojieiily  a\  ov\eil  to  th« 
C-iuncil  of  State  hi*  firm  purpo«je  of  inaknit;  an  exaan  lc  of 
the  duke  in  order  to  deter  the  uUter  HourU>ii  pnitees  and 
tli(.-ir  partiz.ms  from  plotting-  R^ain!«t  him  in  future.  (Thi- 
baudeau  Le  Coiituiat  et  i'Empire,  vol.  iii.  ch.  -ll.)  And  again, 
at  St.  Helena,  almost  at  his  dying  hour,  he  took  upon  him- 
self alone  the  whole  responsibility  of  that  deed.  iTetUtrntnt 
da  Napoleon.)  After  the  Restoration,  HulUu,  president 
of  the  court,  Savary,  CauUncourl,  and  others  uho  had  a 
share  in  the  arrest,  trial,  and  execution  of  the  duke,  wrote 
each  in  justification  or  extenuation  of  tlieir  re>)ieciive  con- 
duct. The  fate  of  the  duke  of  Kiik'hien  excited  uUerust 
and  cumniiserntion  throughout  Europe:  lie  wa.-*  young, 
brave,  amiable,  and  one  of  the  most  piuinisiug  of  the  ttour- 
boa  princes. 
ENGHIBN.  rHaixAUi,*.} 

ENGTNEBRING  (ftom  urn  Vknoneh  word  mgin)  is  pro- 
perly the  art  of  constructing  and  using  engines  or  machines; 
but  the  term  is  also  applied  to  that  of  executing  such  works 
as  ai^  the  objects  of  civil  and  military  arehiiectuie^in  wllidi 
machinery  is  in  ^neral  extensively  employed. 

\  distinct'.on  has  long  bc«'n  made  between  the  cuil  and 
Riihlary  engineer;  and  since  ever}'  thing  relating  to  the 
service  of  artillery  la  now  eoofided  to  a  particular  corps,  the 
du^  of  the  uiliury  engineer  may  be  said  te  comprehend  the 
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ronstrucUon  of  forUflcation»,both  pCTmancnt  and  tetnporarj-, 
inoluding  Uw  tnsnebes  and  battenm  teouired  id  besieging 
plaoea ;  •bo  of  borrtckB,  raagBtioes  «na  otber  vorks  oon> ' 

DecuM  with  warlike  affair^. 

The  profession  of  the  civil  uugiuccr  comprehenda  the 
design  and  execution  of  every  great  work  by  whit  li  rotn- 
nierco  and  tbo  praclicu  <>t'  ihc  useful  arts  may  be  tiicilitato<l. 
Thus,  in  creatini;  or  improving  tbo  communications  of  a 
cuuntr)',  bo  would  be  called  upon  to  form  a  road  through 
hilU  or  over  valley*  or  rivora,  or  to  excavate  a  canal  in  con- 
sectioo  with  the  witan  by  whiich  it  may  be  supplied,  and 
to  build  tbo  kieka  for  retaining  the  surface  st  diffbreot  levels, 
in  different  i>1:i(('s,  w  hen  tlio  inequalities  of  the  ground  are 
conuideniblL'.  lln  r.iisis  embankments  to  resist  the  en- 
crottchniLMits  of  tlm  soa  or  to  n'<  l.iiiu  tlu-  huid  wliirh  it 
may  huvu  eu^urud,  and  dama  to  break  ihc  f.iicr  i>l  ita  wa.\cs 
at  tbo  mouths  of  natural  harbours.  Ik-  r(iiil(  in  rivers  navi- 
gable wImd  their  course  is  obstructed  by  rucks  or  banlu ;  be 
mms  docks  or  artificial  harbours  where  itbips  loay  lemain 
in  aeenrity ;  and  be  is  ro()Uii«d  to  penetrate  by  mines  to 
vast  dej^  Ibr  the  purpose  of  seeking  the  mineral  treasures 
contained  within  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Surb  are  the 
occupations  of  thh  important  class  of  men ;  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  obsorvf  tli.it  they  frefiuently,  in  addtfiwi,  prac- 
tise the  mocaliuu  of  the  muchauftt  ui  executini;  the  jiicj^es, 
diiIIh,  looms,  and  other  great  inui  lnni  N  eii  ji;  ^\  >  m  tlie 
arts  and  maoufactures ;  i>articularly  iu  construciuitr  steam- 
engines  and  the  ap])aratus  by  wfaiehtheyare  rendered  avail- 
able finr  giving  motion  to  stups.  cvriages,  or  machinery. 

In  Franee  (be  titb  of  engineer  is  extended  to  persons 
who  are  einplc^ed  for  the  publie  service  in  trigononietrical 
surveying  in  the  interior  of  a  country  or  on  the  coasts,  and 
in  the  practice  of  naval  architccturr  Tlie  Fiem  h  have 
thus  ;>  corps  of  inginicura  gAographes  of  uiyiiacujs  d'hy- 
dr(>k;raphii!,  and  of  ingfnicurs  «io  marine. 

Engineering  must  nave  originated  with  the  first  applica- 
tion of  a  lever  for  the  purpose  moving  a  rao&s  of  any 
material  which  exerted  a  resistance  exceeding  the  unas- 
sislml  strength  of  man:  by  obscr\ing  the  effects  produced 
in  eporatious  of  that  nature,  tbe  laws  of  the  action  of  bodies 
on  one  another  were  gradually  disiwrered*  and  meebanica, 
the  science  of  ihe  etiL;incer,  arose. 

Arelnmo  li's,  iu  addition  to  the  title  of  geometer,  may 
with  jusiice  chtim  that  of  mc(  hanic.an  ;  and  in  fact  he  is 
the  &C&1  iw.-^im  who  is  knowu  to  Imve  applied  himself  to 
tbe  cultivation  of  the  mi.ved  mathematical  sciences.  Besides 
demonstrating  tbe  fundamental  property  of  the  lever,  be 
determined  the  centre  of  gravity  ui  bodies  of  certain  forms, 
ud  the  positions  in  whicn  bodies  remain  in  equilibrio  in  a 
livid;  and  frotn  the  celebrity  he  acquired  among  tbe  an- 
tients  by  t!ie  nu  chanical  contrivances  which,  according  to 
Polybius,  be  put  m  practice  for  the  defence  of  Syracuse,  we 
may  conclmii-  that  if  those  contrivances  were  nut  Ins  own 
inventitins,  day  must  have  contained  improvements  upon 
such  as  had  been  in  use  before  bis  time. 

Vitruvius  wrote  his  treatise  on  architecture  during  the 
reign,  as  it  is  generally  lidieved,  of  Vespasian.  In  that 
treatise  be  descnbes  ilic  manner  of  buiiding  the  walls  and 
towers  for  fbrtifying  towns,  tbe  constmction  of  temples, 
ba«ilirac,  tbr  nin  -,  and  private  dwellings ;  lie  do  nilies  tbe 
principal  tmhtary  erisrines  which  were  then  iti  itj.- ;  he  al*o 
;;ives  .^,ime  accniuit  machines  tor  ilrawinj,'  and  raisini; 
« eight*,  of  ciiiiiues  for  rai-ing  water,  and  of  nul'n  turned 
by  water  for  grinding  corn.  The  work  may  iherefore  be 
considered  as  comprehending  every  important  object  con- 
nected with  engineering  at  Uie  time  in  which  he  lived. 
Now  he  Btateih  in  the  proem  to  tbe  flcst  book,  tliat  he  had 
been  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  have  the  eharge  of  tbe 
wailike  engines;  and  in  anitber  plrice,  that  he  bad  tie-  ; 
signed  and  executed  a  ba>ihca  at  Fanuiii;  it  i*  evident 
ilier'-foie  that  he  uniied  in  lus  person  the  character  of  en- 
giiicer  ikikd  uicbilcct;  and  amuni^  the  antients  the  profes- 
sion of  Ihe  fjrmer  seems  to  have  been  always  included  in 
that  of  the  latter.  The  '  marhmarius*  was  probably  tbo 
artiflcer  who  executed  the  civil  and  military  raaeUnes^  ur 
tbo  petiv  officer  who^  at  the  aiego  of  a  ibitress^  super in> 
tended  the  aeryiee  of  the  enghue. 

Of  the  national  works  executed  by  the  anticnis,  and 
which  are  to  be  considered  as  properly  falling  within  the 
province  nf'tho!  engineer,  one  of  ihc  llrst  of  winch  «e  ha\e 
any  iuiin:intiou  js  the  canal  uniting  (be  R«d  Sea  and  the 
Nile,  v  hicli,  according  to  Pliny,  was  begun  by  Scsoslvis,  or, 
aecotdins  to  Herodotus,  by  KW9»t  lh«aun  of  FMOUoeti- 


chus;,  and  finished  bv  Darius  the  First.  Tlio  canal  of 
Xerxes  aooss  the  isllMniu  the  peninsula  of  Athos  is 
another  example  of  woiks  of  this  KOtA.  The  introduction 
of  arches  in  works  of  magnitude  may  be  said  to  liave  con- 
stituted an  epoch  in  the  profession  of  the  architectural 
eni;iMcer,  OH  the  idea  of  giMni;  to  bh»cks  of  stmie  a  form 
which  \Tould  enable  them  to  su«taiii  ihem^elvo  m  ijalanced 
rest  hy  theu'  nuitual  pressures,  tlie  (hscover)  of  tlje  means 
of  arranging  them  on  a  curve  surface,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  tm  magnitudes  of  the  piers  or  abutments  so  that 
the  lateral  pressure  of  the  vault  might  Im  adequately  !«>• 
sirted,  imply  a  higher  degree  of  intellectual  power  thui  is 
exhibited  in  covcrmg  a  space  with  a  horizontal  roof.  The 
Cloaca  Maxima  [Cloacs]  at  Rome  is  probably  tbe  most 
iuitient  example  in  Europe  of  this  scientific  const mcl ion  ; 
the  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  and  the  various  archcx  of  the 
Tiicrniis  and  of  other  public  buti  lin>;s  both  at  Rome  and  in 
the  provinces,  such  as  aqueducts  und  bridges,  attest  the 
grandeur  of  the  design,  combined  w  Uh  purposes  of  public 
utility,  which  chamcierixcd  tbe  architects  who  lived  under 
the  early  emperors. 

Vitruvius  enumerates  several  Greeks  wlio  had  written  on 
machinery;  but  from  his  time  to  that  in  which  Italy  rose 
again  1o  inipo:  tauce  afier  tlie  fall  of  ihe  empire,  little  is 
knoMn  conceruuig  the  state  of  enu'ineeriiig  in  Etu'ope.  8ub- 
sequcntlv  to  the  laHt-meiuioueii  epoch.  Cardan,  Guide 
Ubaldi,  Valerius  and  Galileo,  in  that  country,  and  Stevinus, 
Huygens,  and  Descartes,  in  tlie  north,  are  diiliiiyuishetl  as 
cultivators  of  theoretical  macbauiea.  Galileo  particularly 
deserves  to  be  named  for  bis  discovery  of  tne  laws  of 
motion,  his  apphcation  of  tbe  pendulum  to  the  measure' 
ment  of  time,  and  for  his  theory  of  projectUes.  From  hk 
day  to  the  present  almost  every  dLstingui-^bed  uiathoma- 
tician,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  this  couniry.  bos  t^n- 
tributed  to  the  aJvancenieiit  of  the  mechanical  scion(  f>. 

Prcviousiy  to  the  cuninunceioent  of  tbo  eigbteeoth 
century  the  most  cclebruted  practical  engineers  were  Bta- 
nellescbit  who  built  the  dome  of  St.  Mary  at  Floreitce: 
Penuzi,  San  Gatto,  and  Michel  Angclo,  who  exceiUad 
that  of  8t  Peter  at  Rome;  San  Mtchssli,  the  supposed  in> 
vcntor  of  the  bastion  system  of  fortification;  ana  to  these 
may  b.-  adde  1  Sir  ( ".iri^Mpher  Wrou,  tbe  architect  of  St 

Puul's  dlhctlral  lu  L.mJoa. 

In  Holland  und  in  the  narth  of  Italy  the  nccessifv  of 
securing  tlie  low  grounds  against  the  inundatious  of  ibe 
seas  and  rivcr^  and  of  obtaining  an  inland  navigation  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  gave  rise  to  the  cultivation 
of  that  nranch  of  engineering  v  hich  relates  to  hydraiiUe 
constructions;  and  the  invention  of  the  kick  fiir  ranals  is 
believed  to  have  taken  place  tnthe  former  country  about 
tlie  iiiidille  of  tbe  tliirteenth  century.  Indeed  we  find  the 
prof'esMiiii  practi.>,ed  in  ihoiM  countries  on  an  extensive  scale 
when  there  was  not  a  man  in  En^dand  capable  tif  under* 
taking  tbe  formation  of  a  canal  to  drain  tbe  ground.  Beforv 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  it  ap)>ears  to  have  been  the  practice 
to  send  to  Holland  fur  an  engineer  when  any  work  of  that 
nature  was  to  be  undertaken. 

But  the  extension  of  tbe  manufactures  of  this  roantry 
soon  after  that  period,  and  the  consequent  augmentation 
both  of  its  internal  and  foreign  coinni.irce,  callctl  forth  all 
the  ener-^ies  of  the  people,  who,  at  length,  in  the  works  j)er- 
loriiied  for  fui  ililatiii^  the  means  of  coiiinniiucatm^'  bctwu«ii 
one  place  und  another,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  useful 
arts,  rose  to  an  emuicnce  which  other  nations  have  not 
been  able  to  attain.  Among  the  fgnner  mm  be  tnentioned 
the  numerous  canals  and  railways  whien  intersect  the 
country;  the  psajeatie  bridges  eseentod  iasloaeover  th« 
Thames;  in  east^nm  over  tiie  Avon,  tbe  Thames,  &r.; 
and  those  on  the  suspension  principle  at  the  Menai  and  at 
Hammersmith.  And  among  the  men  u>  wh  ^se  useful 
talents  in  thi-.  branch  of  enijincerun;  the  nation  is  indebted 
may  be  named  Hnndlcy,  bnieatou,  Jessop,  Telford,  the 
Rennies.  and  Brutul. 

The  invention  of  tbe  steam-engine,  or  rather  its  improve 
ment  in  1 769,  opened  •  new  field  fur  the  talent  of  tbe  eOK 
gineer  in  the  nnmeroua  uses  to  which  the  machine  becan* 
applicable.  Belbre  the  time  of  Watt  it  had  been  employed 
only  as  a  pump  to  raise  water;  but  tb  :  .  li-.i  irian.'lx 
converting  the  reciprocating  motion  of  tUe  Lena  imo  a  ro- 
tatory nioiion,  rendered  it  capable,  not  only  of  replacinic 
witti  greatly  augmented  energy,  the  power  uf  wind,  water, 
or  horses,  m  Ri\  ing  motion  to  machinery  for  the  purpowi* 
required  iuthe  arta»  but  aJaoof  serringaaAfiiMnmatte 
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propcUinff  vess«b  through  uttter.  or  for  drawing  eutia^ 
over  Una. 

The  course  of  education  by  v,huh  n  stu'lent  may  i|tialify 
bimwtf  to  become  an  engineer,  whether  civil  or  military, 
mu-'t  ruf<.'->:iri!y  r-iini;:n-'li'';i'l  a  ^■loadT  fxtent  1m''>  df  the 
pure  aiiJ  phy-u'al  .•.cicin  i-s  tli:iii  would  he  r<  i)uin'(l  Ibr  a 
person  who  w  lo  foll'iu  any  oilier  jtrufcssiun.     It  will  be. 
perhaps  for  c>  cr,  a.  matter  of  opinion  how  much  mathematics 
•houla  enter  into  aaehool  eourAc  of  engineering ;  mi  there 
ure,  no  doubt.  MUM  peiaoBi  who  contend  that  no  non  is 
required  thiui  would  fctre  to  eompute  the  coct  of  materials 
and  the  wages  of  labour ;  this,  and  the  observation  of  *%• 
isting  examples,  being  supposed  suflicient  to  enable  a  nan 
to  cnler  upon  tli.-  jirnctice  of  the  profession.    It  is  not  ]u>\\- 
e\cr  with  siu  li  kiiinvledKo  only  that  an  engineer  i»  qualitud 
to  (ii'-,^!!  an  iinjfoitaut  wiu-k  which  it  maybe  required  to 
coniiuci  under  new  ami  ilifficiilt  circum-Htanceii.  Mere 
s.  iciK'e  certainly  cannot  tuaku  a  man  an  eni^ineer;  for 
anuly Ileal  formula;  relating  to  mechanical  equilibrium  or 
operntionifi,  being  necessarily  founded  on  the  erroneous  as- 
BUmption  that  naterials  are  parfeetlf  hard,  perfectly  amootb, 
and  that  the  actions  of  bodies  on  one  another  are 
subject  to  invarittlile  law*,  Imve  no  praetieal  vitilifv  iiii]e>M 
c.irrtclc;!  by  obseivutiuiv  and  experimL-ni.    0:i  llie  uiher 
hand,  nieic  diligence  in  oli!^?rving  the  re>iilt  ^  ot  pr  a  iicnl 
operations  will  never  raise  a  man  to  proliciency  m  art 
iiiiicss  he  is  gifled  with  very  extraordinary  powers.  A 
jiidicioua  combination  of  theory  and  practice  is  indi.spen< 
sable,  and  such  a  oombinatiun  can  only  bo  made  by  a  man 
in  uiiom  great  natural  talent  is  blended  with  all  the  aidt 
(bat  the  sciences  can  aflbrd. 

Of  tlic  military  cnf^ineer  it  may  be  said  that  a  greater 
knowlctlge  of  the  more  minute  details  of  construction  is 
reqiur' il  ihan  would  SuiDcc  in  the  civil  prartiti mer  :  he- 
cauae  U  may  happen  that  the  furiner  is  railed  upun  to  exer- 
cise his  profession  in  sume  colony  where  workmen  ade- 
quately skilled  in  the  mechanical  operations  may  be  wanting. 
The  accomplishment  of  the  work  may  then  become  impos- 
sible, should  the  officer  not  be  qualified  to  give  the  neees* 
sary  ttistmctions  to  those  who  are  placed  tmoer  bis  direetion. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  Mhools  of  this  country 
tlicrc  prevails  an  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  studies 
vliich  may  be  roraprehcnded  under  the  general  terra  '  lite- 
rature ;*  and  that,  notwithsiiuiding  the  \ast  iniportunce  of 
IJio  sciences  and  ;u  U  m  promoting  the  pro-perily  of  the 
nation,  there  is  not,  if  we  except  the  military  i^chools  at 
Woolwich,  SandhlUSt*  and  Addiscombc.  any  place  of  edu- 
eation  wrbere  yoiuaa  men  are  instructed  in  toe  sdmoi  qf  the 
engineer.  In  a  msoourso  delivered  by  M.  Bureaux  de 
Pusy,  which  vai  printed  in  1790,  it  is  stated  that  tlie 
pupils,  on  entering  the  Ecole  de  G^nic  at  M^st^res,  were 
required  to  undLMi^o  an  examination  in  arithmetic,  alu'ebra, 
{,'eotnetry,  the  mtinitesinml  calculus,  mechanics,  iiydraulicg, 
Mid  drawing.    Au'l  the-se  bramhi's  of  sotenci-  an-  said  to 
be  but  the  key  tolho^e  taught  at  the  institution  iLm  If,  which 
are  stercotomy  (the  art  of  representing  the  sections  of 
solids),  the  principles  of  car]>entry,  civil  and  military  archi- 
tecture, per?.pectivc,  the  theory  of  shadows,  and  surveying ; 
.iiid  with  these  are  said  to  have  bean  combined  the  acienoe 
of  military  tactics  and  a  wmus  of  ehemistry.  If  the  abore 
l)r;viicliL'-;  of  study  were  con5i<lertil  rc(pii-i!e  fir  tlie  Ecole 
dc  Genie,  much  more,  oiiuUui^'  only  that  which  relates  to 
tactics,  would  they  be  proper  for  the  civil  cntrinei  r.  w  ho  is 
called  upon  to  design  and  carr}'  into  execution  works  of  far 
gwatec  comiteiiity  than  those  which  appertain  to  the 
seienoo  of  war. 

It  is  Oftay  to  eonceivc  that  the  knowledge  which  a  hoy,  nt 
the  Kgtt  of  aatering  a  public  school,  can  have  of  the  infmi- 
tesimnl  calctilus  and  Tneehanics  must  bo  very  superCcial ; 
and  it  vvn'.ild  perhaps  suSru  e  if  he  then  possessed  a  compe- 
tent kaovvled^e  of  plane  geuiuetry,  trigonometry.  inen.>ura- 
non,  and  common  .dgebra.  But  it  is  correct  to  say  that, 
before  a  youth  is  placed  in  the  otiice  of  a  practical  engineer, 
his  education  should  have  comprehended  most  of  the  sub- 
j*.xt5  above  eniiincrated,  particularly  the  principal  proposi- 
tions in  Tneclu)n4C5,  hydrostatics,  and  pneumatics;  since  it 
is  scai-c«ly  probable  that  the  means  of  instruction  will 
uflcrwards  be  within  his  reach,  ftven  were  be  led  by  in- 
clination to  seek  them. 

Tlio  institution  of  civil  engineers  which  was  formed  at 
I,fMi«lon  in  cannot  fail,  by  the  pub^ieation  of  its  trans- 
ji'  tion^*,  to  be  the  means  of  greatly  ,^■<^isIin^^  such  persons  as 
lii.w  hereafter  enter  the  profession  ;  and,  thrmifh  them,  of 
TuiulMing  acf  vice  to  aocie^  itsel£  Even  cstablisbod  prac- 


liiiocers  may  oceasionaUv  dertva  baneflt  from  the  theore- 
tkal  tnvestigationa  and  lae  practical  details  of  construction 
which  are  the  sul^ectsof  the  papers  read  at  the  meetioKa 

of  the  members. 

Hie  pr<ile»ii>nH  of  an  arrliitirt  and  of  an  cnt^ncer,  as 
they  ar.'  prai  li-,ed  at  present,  may  he  said  to  c«iiricidc  with 
one  anotlier  lo  a  Certain  extent.  The  members  of  both 
must  bo  hblc  to  form  ajudgment  of  the  quality  of  the 
ground  in  which  the  foundations  of  their  buildings  are  to 
be  laid;  thfly  must  be  acquainted  with  the  capacities  of 
diiibrentmaSmab,  wood,  stone,  and  iron,  for  rcsistins^  the 
strains  to  which  such  materials  maybe  exposed,  m)  tbal 
sufficient  strength  may  be  obtained  with  a  due  att<  nti  'it  l-j 
economy  :  and  they  must  equally  attend  to  the  principles 
of  eqnilibriuui  in  their  roofs,  ttrche*.  and  domes,  arran;;!!!^ 
the  hi'atn^,  bars,  or  vou--oir!i  so  that  they  may  remain  at 
rest  with  as  httie  strain  a«  pgssiblc  upon  the  connecting 
ties  by  which  the  joints  are  atlwngthened.  But  here  the 
two  professions  diverge  ftom  one  another:  while  tbecn* 
ginoer  has  to  determine^  by  a  process  of  levelling,  tho  pro- 
file of  the  ground  on  perhaps  an  extensive  line  of  country, 
for  8  road  or  a  canal ;  or  has  to  determine  the  form^  and 
dimensions  of  his  retaining  walls  so  that  tin  )  ii,av  resist 
the  pressure  of  earth  er  water  against  iheni  ;  n-,  rni.;!lv.  to 
di'v  i^e  ineihnd^  of  rendennt;  the  ui'lion  ot'liis  nioMi:^;  |:o.'.,  ra 
unilurm,  and  of  transrniliing  tliem  through  a  train  uf  ma- 
chinery to  the  place  w  here  tlie  effect  is  to  be  produced, — tho 
architect  is  engaged  in  designing  the  external  forma  and 
internal  arrangements  of  edinces,  in  which,  whether  in- 
tended as  palacea  or  private  dwelliagii^  or  as  buildings  con- 
secrated  to  the  service  of  religion  or  of  the  stjtfe^  arehitee- 
tunic  beauty  must  be  combineil  with  flluess  for  tfie  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  intended. 

EN'(;  LAN  I ).  oriLiui  ili)  I  nuui  l^m;!,  Knglfi-liithl,  and 
Eiigie-l'itirl,  means  liie  laud  ut  the  .Angles,  Acjigies,  or 
Engles.  Tlic  vowel  in  ''le  C.tA  syllabic  appears  to  have 
preserved  its  proper  sound  iao»t  ©ompletely  in  the  Frcncli 
Angleterre.  In  the  languages of  the  feutonic  family  it  has 
genemUy  slid  into  tho  thinmir  sound  of  E  or  J<^,  which  ia 
neariy,  but  not  qoito,  the  same  with  our  English  a  in  such 
a  word  as  made.  Tlius  the  Dutch  say  Etif^chnd,  and  tho 
G«tm&m  England^  sjielling  the  word  exactly  as  we  do.  It 
is  to  be  oliserveil.  ho\\e\<-r,  that  in  this  country  we  have  re- 
ceded siill  I'ai  ;her  Itolu  the  original  form  of  the  word  in  our 
pronnnciaiion  ilutu  in  our  fpelling  :  t  jr  b  ish  in  England 
and  Ev^lish,  the  first  pliable  u  pronounced  as  if  the  vowel 
were  Hot  f,  hut  I.  This  last  fai^  connects  itself,  in  some 
way  er  other,  with  the  manner  in  which  the  nations  of  the 
south  of  Burope  both  pronounce  and  write  the  word;  tho 
Italians  saying  Inghilterra,  the  Spaniard*  Ingteterra,  and 
the  Portuguese  Inglattrra.  But  these  forms  may  have 
been  adopted  either  from  an  imitation  of  tho  F.iiL;li,(i  pro- 
nimciation,  ur  iruiu  some  tendency  peculiar  to  tiie  Lnit^nu^es 
of  the  Latin  family  (  in  w  hich  case  it  is  possible  that  (jur 
present  pronunciatiun  of  ihe  word  may  be  an  innovation  de- 
rived, probably  not  longer  ago  lhan  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  from  Spam  or  Italy);  or  tlio  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  forms  on  the  one  hand,  and  tfaa 
Engliah  mode  of  pronoimeing  tlio  word  on  the  other,  may 
be  so  many  independent  exemplifications  of  a  tendency  to 
farther  anri  farlhcr  attenuation  natural  to  the  vowel  ^oiind 
in  this  position,  ttic  reduction  from  e  to  t  beinc  only  a  cou- 
tiiina:ion  of  tlie  process  by  which  the  faroaa  a  had  tacMH 
previously  <  onvcrtcd  into  e  or  ae. 

There  c^w  he  no  doubt,  at  all  events,  that  the  meaning  of 
the  word  is,  as  we  have  just  explained  it,  the  land  or  country 
of  the  Angles.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  people  who  oc- 
cupied the  south  of  Britain  before  the  Norman  CoiM|uest 
by  tlie  names  of  the  Saxons  or  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  but  each 
of"  these  appellations  is  apt  to  lead  to  some  misapprehension. 
To  begin  with  the  latter:  by  the  Anglo  Sx\on  people  and 
language  seem  conimotdy  to  l>e  nn-leisiood  the  n  it:on  ai:d 
language  of  the  English  8axun^  a^  di-tmguishcd  frum  the 
Saxons  of  Germany;  indeed  the  Atif!lo-Sa.xons  arc  often 
called  the  l']nr;)ish  Saxons  (for  instance,  in  (J  ibson's  transla- 
tion of  C'lnidcn's  Britannia,  pp.  i:>  4-168).  In  this  sense,  how* 
ever,  we  believe,  the  word  ii>  altogether  a  modem  formatioik 
Our  ROcestors  befotv  tho  Norman  Gonquest  did  not  call 
themselves  Anglo-Saxons,  a«  meaning  the  English  Saxons 
or  the  Saxons  of  England.  As.s«*r  indeed  dosignatee  AUM 
as  Angul-Snxonum  Hex;  but  the  lueanuiK  intioded  to  be 
conveved  by  this  awkward  compound  term  uppt-i^is  lu  huvu 
been,  r.oi  the  l^nulish  Saxon.,  but  the  Angles  or  English 
and  tho  Saxons.   When  the  btuwn  pari  ot  the  pppulatipa 
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6p«ken  0^  th«7  wen  never  called  the  Angio- 
BkMom  or  English  foiaiu.  but  simply  the  Saxotu.  or,  as 
the  case  might  be,  the  Weitt  or  Kiat  or  South  Sksone. 
Then,  seconjlly,  with  regard  to  the  term  Saxon*:  that 

name,  wo  lu'licw,  wds  never  ii-^rcl  atHDn^  <uir  anrestors 
themselves,  ill  llie  tnni's  Ix  ture  tlie  Nijrm.iii  (-c>tU|Uc-.sf,  as 
applicable  Vrt  ilu-  genenil  ]>  ijuilatniii  of  Sfnith  Bntuin:  tlu-y 
confined  it  tu  that  parueular  portion  of  (he  poptiiation 
which  was  of  Saxon  lineage,  and  which  did  not  occupy  half 
the  couDtiy.  It  u  true  that  foreisnen  did  not  nlw»y» 
■trietly  obterre  this  distiitelion»bnt  often  spoke  of  the  wbue 
people  as  Saxon»,  naturally  milled  betli  by  tbe  K^M" 
celebrity  of  that  name  for  fioine  ng«i  before  tlw  wUiflinent 
of  the  Saxons  and  the  other  kindred  tribes  in  Britain,  nv.i\ 
by  the  circumstance  that  thf  first  of  ihow  invaders  that  ar- 
rived in  the  country  appear  tu  lta\e  bfeti  .lutes  and  Saxiiii-. 
We  easily  account  in  this  way  tor  llie  application  ot  the  term 
Saxons  to  the  entire  body  «f  tlic  new  population  by  the 
Welsh  writer  Gildait,  and  fir  iti  having  ap|>arently  been 
geiicnill)  used  in  the  jnnic  lumprchensive  »en»e  both  by 
the  Wel»b  and  the  Soois  uf  North  Britain  ftom  the  earlieat 
timeB.  The  Satftnagh  is  still  the  name  git«n  to  the 
E^^li.s!l  In  til,'  Srotti-h  Highlander*  and  b\  the  Welsh;  and 
amieiilly  thr  Msulhcru  part  of  the  present  Scutland.  wliicli 
was  rh:cll)  ((fcii[iii'd  b\  a  ji'ipula ; ioii  »('  Kii>,'li--'h  licsrenl, 
V,  A .  kiinw  i  iti  ilu'  iiudc  tiortiierii  parts  1  y  the  name  of 
S;i\.iii,i  or  S.i\Miiy.  Tlie  prc^alcnce,  again,  uf  thi.'  lenu 
Saxon  ill  moilerii  time.s,  as  upplied  to  the  entire  population 
of  England  beforL-  the  Norman  Conrpic^t,  and  to  the  laii- 
^nan  then  spoken  in  the  country,  is  to  be  attribnted  prin- 
eipiTl}'  to  the  appropriation  of  the  term  En^!idl  in  another 
sense,  nnmcly,  to  tlte  inhabitants  and  the  language  of  tho 
country  siiiee  the  Con(|ue8t,  and  alsw  perhaps  in  part  1o  the 
rireuni-itance  of  the  stale  \vhi<  h  eventually  oblainoi  the 
^enei-jl  sovrrfignly  in  the  times  previous  to  the  ('^inqiiest 
having  111  i  .1  a  Savon  slate.  But  the  name  by  which  the 
entire  population  was  commonly  described  in  those  times 
hy  natives  of  the  country  was  certainly  not  tho  Saxons,  but 
the  Angies  or  tbe  Snglitb;  and  that  from  the  e^liest  date 
to  vhtcn  our  et'idence  on  the  subject  cxteiuLs.  It  is  eom- 
liUHily  .said  that  tiic  use  of  the  term  Botliah  as  the  cwBaoa 
national  appellative  is  probably  to  be  tneed  to  the circum- 
Sloncc  of  Rede,  himself  ati  Aiii^le,  having  entitled  his  his- 
ton-  *  Histiinn  Kcclesia*!  i<  a  Geiitis  Anglorum,'  and  having, 
in  ro;iformity  with  that  title,  ajiplud  the  iiiUiie  Aiigli 
throughout  tlic  wdrk  as  the  jrenenii  designation  of  his 
coiinirynieu.  But  the  u$e  of  the  name  in  that  coniprc- 
hen!'i>u  sense  appears  to  be  considerably  older  than  the 
lime  of  Bede,  who  died  in  A.Di,  735.  We  flud  the  Kentish 
kintg  Ethelbert,  considerably  more  than  a  eentuiy  before 
thi%  subscribin?  hinself  to  a  charter  'E^  Ethelberhis. 
Rex  Anglorum,'  in  virtue  apparenth  of  his  digtiit  v  as  Brel- 
walda  or  supreme  monarcli,  which  iie  lield  from  about  liie 
year  5S'J  nil  his  death  iii  r.  115.  Taking  this  fart  alung  with 
the  other,  which  is  iiiique.'fionable,  that  the  kin^s  of 
Weascx,  afJer  tliey  ai  quired  the  soverei>;nty  of  the  whole 
coiinirs,  alihgugh  thtnr  own  stale  was  Saxon,  vet  called 
thcniMhcs,  not  kingsof  the  Saxons,  but  kings  of  tW  Angles 
and  of  £n|dBiid,  we  may  lafoly  conclude  that  the  latter  had 
all  atong  been  the  lunMS  by  whieh  the  whole  people  and 
counliy  vere  commonly  knovn,  and  that  Bede  in  employ- 
ine  them  as  he  did  only  followed  antecedent  usage.  We 
believe  the  rountry  to  have  been  ralliHl  England,  and  the 
people  ami  their  laiif;uage  English,  from  the  lime  of  the 
inlrodtu  iion  of  Chri-tiaiuiy. 

To  the  cirrumstaitces  of  that  introduction  we  would  trace 
this  use  of  the  names.  The  captives  from  Britain  exposed 
f'>r  sale  in  the  market-place  of  Rome,  who  first  drew  upon 
their  country  the  attenlkm  of  Gregory,  afterwards  pope, 
were  Angles,  as  the  well-known  pun,  'They  would  be  not 
Angles,  but  nngels,  if  they  were  but  ChristianK.*  which  the 
naint?  of  their  iiaiion  and  their  fair  appearance  su^'uested  to 
Oregiiry,  may  remind  us.  It  was  the  Antcles.  therefore,  that 
Gregory  formed  tiie  desire  of  ci.nverliiip  :  and  it  was  to  the 
i)ihabitati!s  nf  ikuaii)  cuiu^tiiercd  as  /Angles  that  Augustine 
and  his  companions  were  some  years  afterwards  sent  as 
missi marirs.  These  circumstances  were  enough  to  fix  the 
name  b.s  the  proper  Christian  ap^iellation  of  the  nation.  It 
was  that  hy  wtiieh  the  people  had  been  luiowti  to  the  mis- 
sionaries before  their  arrival  among  them,  and  which  the 
anecdote  of  Grei;ory  would  doubtless  endear  to  these  holy 
men  and  to  their  disciples.  Hence  its  assumption  by  their 
rf.Viil  r>n\ei-t  F,lh.  UH<r>,  taking,  in  his  <|Ualilv  of  supienie 

monarch,  tho  tule  of  Rex  Auglorum.  as  already  noticed.  It 


v\  ns  of  course  also  the  most  appropriate  appellation  w  hich 
Bcdo.  wntiiig  'the  history  of  thecburdl  thus  planteil,  could 
employ.  And  although  we  etnnot  inppoaa  that  he  was  the 
first  who  so  applied  it,  the  eoiistaot  use  of  it  in  his  great 

work  may  bo  reasonably  supposed  to  have  had  much  (■ffr<'t 
in  e<iabliiliing  its  acceptation  in  the  sense  in  which  it  had 
bc^ii  tlii-ie  em]>loyed.  In  this  way  the  terms  En>;lanil  and 
Ktigiislt  veiy  soon  cumc  into  universal  use  as  the  proper 
names  of  the  country,  the  people,  and  th«  language;,  jusi  as 
they  are  at  this  day. 

Accurding  to  the  statement  of  Bede,  which,  repeated  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle^  is  the  only  distinct  acoount  Tppontm 
of  the  invaders  from  the  Continent  who  elfoeted  t 
quest  of  South  Britain  in  tho  liflh  and  sixth  centuries,  they 
consisted  principally  of  three  nations  or  tribes,  the  Jutes, 
(he  Sax'ins.  and  llu'  A  titles,    (ffnt.  F.rcles.  i.  15.)    In  an- 
ull  «!•  iiluce.  houever  (v.  liH,  he  mentions  Frisians  as  being 
I  niixetl  Miih  tlie^c;  and  there  are  other  antient  lest:niunic» 
to  the  same  eflect.  especially  a  remarkable  passage  in  Pro- 
copius  (Bell.  Qtik,  iT.  20).  where,  in  his  account  of  the 
island  uutler  the  name  of  Bnttia,  h«  describes  it  as  inha- 
bited by  three  nations,  the  Angles,  the  Frisones,  and  those  of 
the  same  name  with  the  island,  the  Britons  ('Ay^iXoi  rt  rai 
4>piimyf ( rat  ui  ry  »'»/<ry  oj^ttii'Vftot  Bpirrofic),  each  of  which  na- 
tions had  a  king.   Sir  t  rancis  Pul^Tave  (Itite  and  Progret* 
qf  the  Efi^.  Com.,  j»p  11,  H.')  considers  the  name  Frisians  in 
this  jia»-age  to  include  b  .lli  the  .lutes  and  the  .Angles,  as 
well  as  the  Frisians  proper,  all  these  npiwrf^ntly  being  alike 
Belgic  tribes.    'By  the  Frisians,'  he  adds,  '  Hengist  is 
deemed  to  be  a  Frisian  kins;;  and  the  legend  of  R«wena, 
or,  as  they  term  licr,  R«>ni\,  is  ineori>orato>l  in  their  his- 
,  tory.   Ahetternroof  of  atlinily  is  to  be  found  in  the  reeem- 
'  blancc  of  the  Trisic  and  Anglo  Saxon  languages,  which  in 
iiiaiiy  instances  nin ount.s  to  an  absolute  identity.    Jlut  the 
most  coiuhisnc  ai^uaieul  of  the  unity  of  tho  nations  is  de- 
duced from  the  judgments  dictale<l  by  Wulemar,  and  incor- 
;  porated  in  their  respective  laws  of  the  Frisians  and  Angles, 
showing  thereby  that  they  <ibeyed  tlw  dictates  of  a  common 
legislator.'   It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  anticnily  the  Fri- 
sians appear  to  have  been  spread,  in  detached  eetllenuiltf^ 
aioog  tjw  whcde  line  of  the  coast  from  the  Sehehto  to  the 
Nortn  Sea.   Down  to  the  eighth  century,  what  was  calM 
llie  Greater  Fricsland  for  Frisia  Major),  then  forniiiiv'  part 
of  the  c-iupiieof  C  harlemagne,  extended  ail  the  way  fmm 
the  Schelde  to  llu  \Veser.    But  the  Frisians  whu  p.-Ls^e  i 
over  into  Bntuin  with  the  Suxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes,  wers 
most  probably  the  Strandfrisii,  or  inhobitonts  of  the  siuaU 
district  called  the  Lesser  Friesland  (Frisia  Minor),  lyin<! 
opposite  to  the  isle  of  Northitnuid,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Scbleswig.  (See  further  apoQ  this  subject  Usher,  AiiHf. 
Eedet.  Bn't.,  p.  397 ;  and  Turner,  flips/.  Anft.  Sax,  1 90*.} 
Wc  may  here  obscr>e  tlial.  although  it  has  been  coni- 
uionly   assumed   that  our  present  Teulonic  speech  was 
biou^jht  over  by  these  Saxons,  Angles,  and  otla-r  kindred 
tribes  la  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  there  are  not  wanting 
some  writers  wiio  contend  that  it  has  been  known  in  the 
island  from  a  much  earlier  date.    Sir  John  Clerk  of  Pen- 
nicuick  was,  as  far  as  wc  are  awure,  the  first  who  Bd^'anced 
tho  opinion  that  the  Belgic  tribes  who,  aocording  to  Cwsr. 
occupied  the  whole  or  tlie  greater  part  of  the  aouthera 
coast  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ri.mans,  spoke,  not  a  CVIiic. 
but  a  Teutonic  dialect;  in  other  Mords,  a  iungtiagi^  rad.calir 
the  same  with  that  brought  over  many  ages  aiierwunls  by 
the  Angles  and  Saxons.    His  *  Dissertatttin  on  the  Antient 
Lnngnaije  of  Britain,'  allluiiii;ii  written  f >rt\  years  bcf»re. 


was  not  |iobiis 
volume  of  tin 


unl  till  1782,  Mhen  it  appeared  in  the  fwst 
'Bibliotheca  Topogrnphica  Bniaiiiiica.'  4to, 
London.  Piukerton.  in  his  'Inquiry  into  the  Hislocyaf 
ScotlatHf  (first  published  in  I78DX  claims  the  credit  of 
having  made  the  same  discot'Viy  two  vears  before  be  saw 
Sir  J.  Clerk's  I>i8scrtt\liun.  'It  n  one,  he  observe*,  "which 
in  the  history  of  no  other  country  would  have  beenre^er^tJ 
for  this  (ftntury,  and  which  1  will  venture  to  say  is  morr 
important  to  Ki<glish  history  than  any  yet  made,  or  thai 
can  be  made.  For  it  not  only  adds  seven  centuries  to  tlir 
history  of  Englishmen,  as  such,  but  will,  if  duly  attvndoi 
to,  put  the  whola  bistor)'  of  law,  mannern,  antiquitiaa,  lea, 
in  Knglnnd,  iitioo  quite  a  new  and  for  more  intercstiag 
footing.'^  Sir  Francis  Polgrave,  in  his  work  quoted  abo^t; 
also  inclines  to  tbe  presumption  that  'a  dialect  closely  sUird 
to  the  AnL;lo-Saxon  was  spoken  in  Britain  long  belt»re  tl-f 
arri\a'.  of  the  last  invaders'  (p.  27).  Tills suppotition  or- 
lainly  woiihl  enable  us  to  explain  some  difficulties  not  o'h-:- 
wise  to  be  easily  got  over,  vspeoially  the  nnarkable  iiMt» 
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that,  while  tho  old  mhabilnnts  canno?  be  believed  to  have 
been  wholly  swept  fi-oiu  tlic  soil  by  their  invadeK  and  oon- 
querors,  but  were  most  |irobably  retained  in  great  numbers 
us  slaves,  both  domestic  and  predial,  nu  hint  or  indication 
is  lo  be  found  of  aiiy  dwtioetioQ  of  bmgua^  having  existed 
between  tbo  two  mm  ttwt  iroze  thus  ■nucuterL 

Tlie  first  of  the  Gei manic  invaderst  that  arrived  after  the 
drimrtuie  of  the  Romans  arc  described  as  linvint;  been  ii 
body  (if  Jiiii's,  uiulcr  two  leailers  nanuil  HiMigi^t  wnd  lluiv.i. 
They  arrivt-d  \.d.  -i  i'j  ai  EbbsliceJ,  now  uit  inland  Hpol,  but 
then  on  the  coast  of  ihe  I>lc  of  Thaitet,  aiid  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Waniium,  iiuw  a  mere  rivulet,  which  divides  Thanet 
from  the  rest  of  Kent.  The  minio  of  Ihe  Jutes  is  variously 
wntteu  Jutac,  Juitae,  Jotuni.  G«alani,  Giulae,  Gutae,  Jctae, 
See.  It  is  probably  tb«  awnemmc  mth  Getw,  nad  that  again 
u  prolKibly  identieal  with  Gotbi,  Scythae,  and  Scoti.  (Sec 
Upon  this  Hubject  Pinkerton'«  Dimfrtation  on  Ihe  Sa/ihians 
or  Gnihi,  clinp.  i  )  The  Jutes  who  came  to  Britain  w  illi  Hcii- 
gisl  ;iiul  Horsn,  li  nvL'ViT,  upp«*ar  Id  l>ii\c  loini'  inmicfliatflv 
Iroin  wluU  \\a-  furnicrly  calkil  Suntb  JutlLiu'l,  and  in  now 
the  duchy  nl  Sriikswig.  They  were  probably,  theraforc,  in 
part  at  least,  fxom  the  district  cn1l«d  the  Ijesser  Frienlau'l. 
which,  a«  already  mentioned,  was  situated  ou  tha  eoast  of 
South  Jutkiid.  The  Jutoe,  acoofding  to  Bede^  wen  the 
aneestonorihe  people  of  Kent,  and  also  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Me  of  Wight,  and  of  tlie  part  of  the  coast  of  Ilamp- 
shire  oppn^te  to  it :  that  is  to  say,  the  Jutes  settle^l  hi  those 
|>arls,  iiuxing  iuo%t  probably  with  the  former  inhabitants. 

Tho  Jutes  under  IIen:;ist  ami  llni<.-i  wlti-  fiilliAvod  m 
A.i>.  477  by  a  body  of  Saxons  under  Klta,  who  made  their 
descent  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  The  next  leader  that  arrixed 
w  as  Cordicb  with  another  eolony  of  Saxons,  in  a..d.  4U5.  He 
probably  landed  somewhere  on  the  south  coast,  perbam  at 
Southampton,  although  one  arcuunt  makes  Yarmoutn  (in 
Norfolk)  to  haTB  been  the  place.  The  general  history  of 
the  Saxons,  of  whii-li  their  connection  with  Brilnin  farni> 
only  a  very  small  portion,  will  be  treatud  ul'  ui  an>jtliL-r  . 
article.  At  this  period  tho  name,  in  its  roost  comprehen-  ; 
sive  act  epltttiun,  appears  to  luivc  been  used  as  that,  not  of 
one  notion,  but  of  a  {treat  confederacy  of  nation.'i.  the  ter- 
ritories occupied  by  wnich  extended  from  the  Baltic  far  into 
the  interior  of  Germany.  Wo  are  inclined  however  to  de- 
rive the  Saxon  invaders  of  Britain  from  the  immedtato  vi* 
dnity  of  the  Bailie,  most  nrobably  firom  the  country  now 
firming  the  ducliy  of  TIoi.i<tein,  with  perhaps  part  of  the 
north  of  Haiinvcr.  nr  ihi?  wc^t  of  Mecklenburg,  Thus  s\- 
tuatinl,  they  would  be  the  next  nc  i:;libours  of  the  Jules  nnd  ' 
the  Angles.  And  this  appears  lo  be  ihc  district  which  their 
English  dc^cu.iiilanti  reco||;nized  ns  the  country  of  their  an- 
cestors, or  the  land,  as  they  called  it,  of  Ihe  Old  Saxons,  as 
we  may  learn  from  the  .-wcount  of  Get  many  which  Alfiwd 
has  inserted  in  bis  translation  of  Iho  Gojgraphy  of  OraNua. 
Tlie  *  Eold  Seaxan*  are  here  described  as  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  Thyringas  (or  Thiiringians) ;  to  the  south-cast  of 
the  Frisians  (this  must  mean  the  Slrandfrisians) :  to  the 
east  ot  thi'  mouth  of  the  Aclfc  (the  Ell»c)  and  Fry*lund; 
and  to  tlie  south-east  of  An2;lc  and  Silicndc  (Zealand), 
and  jsjrl  of  Dena  (Denni.u  k  I.  Bede  expressly  bring.t  tlie 
English  $»xun.s  from  '  the  land  now  calletl  the  country  of 
the  Old  Saxons.'  They  appear  to  have  eventvwily  occupied 
Sussex,  Essex,  Middlesex,  the  south  part  of' Hertford, 
Surrey,  Hampshire  (wiih  the  exception  of  the  coaat  oppo- 
site to  the  Isle  of  Wight),  Berba,  Wilts,  Donet,  Somsfiat, 
Devon,  and  part  of  Cornwall. 

It  no;  till  the  year  527  that  thi-  first  Angles  arrived. 
From  lha'  lime  Ihcy  made  a  succession  of  destccnts  under 
various  petty  (  hicfs.  wliosu  namr-,  have  not  been  pri'>"M\o<l, 
\i\y.m  (he  coast.';  of  Siitl'i)lk  w.d  Norfolk.  In  547,  liowever, 
u  much  more  ninncroos  1)  rly  of  them  than  had  vet  appeared 
landed  under  tbo  cooduct  of  Ida  on  the-coast  \)etwcen  the 
Tweed  and  the  Forth,  and  eventually  established  them- 
tdvea  ia  iheeoantiy  to  the  north  of  tlie'Humber.  Tadtus, 
who  in  his  '  Germany*  has  mentioned  neither  the  Saxons 
nor  the  Jules,  merely  notice*!  il.f  /Vngli  with  m'vi,t;i1 

other  tribe'*  as  Iving  be)oiui  liic  Loii^'ibanU,  iind  >ur- 
ronr,d<>l  liv  till'  natural  protection  of  their  rivers  ;iiul 
woods.  As  far  however  as  anything  can  bo  mode  of  his 
VUgue  account,  he  nppcar^  to  place  them  fomewhere  in  Ihe 
peninsula  of  Jutland.  This  is  the  .Mtuation  which  is  as- 
digne  I  to  them  both  by  Ikde  and  other  antient  Engli^ib 
«i'rit«rs.  *From  the  Angles.'  says  Bede^  *  that  is  to  say,  from 
tlie  eonntry  caUed  Ani;lm.  and  whieh  from  that  time  liH 
now  Is  laid  to  lia^-e  remained  waste,  between  (he  provlnees 


of  the  Jutes  and  the  old  Saxons  descended  the  East 
Angles  the  Meirmn.s,  the  race  of  the  Northumbrians,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  England.'    Alfred,  in  his 
'  Orosius,'  also  places  tho  Angles  m  the  Danish  eountries 
on  the  Baltic  And  Eihelwerd,  a  writer  of  the  elevcnlli 
century,  dearribes  Old  Anglia  as  situated  between  the 
Saxonsand  the  Juti  s,  :uul  a.s  having  the  city  of  Schlcswig  for 
its  ra|  ila).    Tlils  ;i>  <  omit  is  adopted  by  Camden  :  '  Seeing,* 
:  lie  iilj-iM  \  cs,  '  that  Ik'Iwciu  Joillaiid  and  Hul-.ilia  ut  IIijI- 
aieiii  (tiie  antient  g«ut  oi'  the  hiaxons)  there  iit  a  rtmnil  pro- 
vince in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  under  the  city  of 
Flemsburg,  called  at  tins  d.iv  Anqel,  which  Lindcbergius  in 
his  Epistles  teni^>  LitiK-  Kn^land.  I  am  pretty  well  »«urcd 
that  1  have  found  the  aniient  scat  of  our  fbrefrthers^  and 
that  flrom  this  rery  place  the  Angles  came  into  obr  island.* 
(Brit.  Intif)d.)    T\\\a  district  of  .\nfrf  l,  or  .Anpicln,  thus 
describe<l  b\  Or.  Edward  Clarke  m  liw  'Tnucls,'  j  art  in. 
4to.,  Lon.  IM't :  — •  It  is  called  Angeln,'  he  say*.  '  but  thi.s 
word  i*  pronouncid  exactly  as  we  pronounce  England,  or 
KngelondL-.  (Tins  is  not  \  try  intelligible).  'We  were  surprised 
at  the  number  of  Englisli  (ucesweinet;  and  resemblnncr! 
is  not  confined  to  featntes.    Many  articlc>>  of  dre^~,  and 
many  customs,  are  common  to^  this  two  countries.  The 
method  1^  cultivating  and  di^'iding  tin  hud  ia  the  some  in 
both;  the  meadows  bounded  by  quickset  hedges,  or  by 
fences  made  of  intertwisted  boughs,  reminded  us  of  Kent. 
Surrey,  ami  fsu^scx.  Tho  natural  appearance  of  the  country 
w  also  liko  ilie  south  uf  Knglaml,  being  diversified  by 
numerous  hills  and  valleys,  adorned  m  ith  flourishing  woods 
and  fertile  dulds.'    Angeln,  however,  is  not,  as  Dr.  Chirke 
calls  it.  '  ihe  part  of  the  duchv  of  SIcswick  w  hich  a  traveller 
must  pass  in  his  route  from  ^lensburgh  to  Apenrade.'  It 
lies  all  lo  the  south  of  Flensburg.    [  Anukln.]  The  Angles 
obtained  peesession  of  the  whole  of  what  is  now  called  Eng* 
land,  wiln  tlM!  exception  of  the  parts  already  mentioned  as 
occupied  l)y  Ihe  Jutes  and  Snxons:  in  other  words,  of  alt 
Kngkir.d  to  the  north  of  the  Bristol  Avon  and  the  Thames, 
except  iho  present  comities  of  Kssex,  Middlesex,  and  part 
of  Hertfura.    They  als*)  extended  their  settlemeabs  over  a 
great  part  of  the  south  of  Scotland. 

The  following  were  the  kingdoms  founded  bv  the  se^  er^l 
invading  bands,  the  dates  being  those  assigned  in  tho  valu- 
able oummaries  of  Auj^lu  Saxon  history,  given  by  Sir  F. 
Palgrave  in  hia  Appendtxof  Pro^^  andjlimtraiiont  to  bis 
liite  otttd  Pn^prtn  qftht  Bmgtith  Coamamnalth,  p.  ccaczix 
— cccxl : — 

1.  Kent,  consisting  of  the  present  county  of  tliat  name, 
founded  by  Hengist  and  Horsa,  whose  followers  were  J  utes, 
A.D.  457.  From  .4ise  ur  Eric,  I  lie  sou  and  successor  of 
Hengist.  the  kings  of  Kent  acquired  the  name  of  ..^iicingas. 
Kent  subsisted  as  on  independent  state  till  its  conquest  by 
Cenwulf,  king  of  Mercia,  in  7'JC.  In  623  it  was  finally 
annexed  to  Wefiex  by  Egbert ;  but  fbr  at  least  a  ceniurv 
aAer  that  dale  it  is  still  mentiMied  IS  •  aepaimte  though 
subordinate  kingdom. 

'i.  Su<^sex,  eousisiing  of  tlio  present  county  of  that  name, 
founded  by  ElUi,  whose  followers  were  Saxons,  ad.  4'Jl. 
In  A.D.  686  it  was  conquered  by  Ccadwalla,  kini;  of  Wi-^.,.-,  , 

and  appears  to  have  remained  ever  after  in  subjection  cither 

1 0  that  state  or  to  Mercia.  In  t»2«  it  finally  >iubin  it  ted  to 
Egbert ;  and  '  from  this  jwriod,'  says  Sir  F.  Palgrave, 
'  Sussex  and  Surrey  appear  to  have  been  considetvd  as 
integral  pcartiona  of  the  emidre  of  Wessex,  but  as  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Kent  and  i^assing  with  it* 

3.  Wessex,  including  (in  its  greatest  extent)  Surrey, 
II ant.*  w  ith  tho  Isle  of  Wighl,  Berks,  Wdts.  Dorset,  Somer- 

!  set,  iXvnn,  and  i>art  of  Oimwall,  founded  by  Ccrdie  and 
I  his  son  Cyiiric,  vvhoM;  followers  were  Saxons.  .\.  i>.  519. 
j  The  Jutes'of  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  conquered  by  (Jerdic 
'  and  Cynric,  aj>.  530:  but  in  6CI  the  island  was  wrcsied 
from  WeaaeKby  Wumre,  king  of  Mercia ;  some  time  aAer 
which  it  appean  to  have  asserted  its  independence,  whidi 
it  maintained  under  kings  of  its  own  till  the  beginning  of 
the  inth  century,  when  it  submitted  to  Edward  the  Elder. 
In  il^-  reiKii  ot"  E-hcrt  (A.n.  800—836)  the  kingdora  of 
\Ve»se\  attained  a  .supremacy  over  the  other  atntea^  whieh 

11  never  lust  aficrwards.  [Euhrrt.] 

4.  Essex,  including  the  present  ci)unties  of  Es^e.x  and 
Middle4«ex,  and  the  southern  part  of  Hertfordsinre.  Mip- 
po»cd  to  have  been  fennded  by  iEscwin,  or  Ercenwinc, 
whose  followers  were  Saxons,  a-n.  &27.  '  It  is  doubtful,' 
laya  Sir  F.  Pal|^v«, '  whether  this  monarchy  c\  er  enjoyed 
independieuce.'  It  eertninly  beeane  tnl^eet  to  Meicia  in 
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the  course  of  seTonth  ccnluiy,  atid  la  &23  it  finally  sub- 
Uiitted  to  Epbort  uf  \Vt  <scx. 

6.  Northutnbria,  cunsiBtina;  of  llie  sornctinic-i  «epnra»i!  but 
COnUDonly  united  states  of  Bcrnicia  and  Dcira;  the  former 
(from  the  native  name  Bryncich)  inrUuliiijf  tbe  county  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  soiuh -eastern  coiinlit-s  of  Scot- 
land as  far  as  tho  Forth,  founded  br  Ida,  whose  followera 
were  Angles,  a..u.  5  \7 ;  the  latter  (fn>m  th«  native  itame 
l)cifyr)  int-ludiiiL;  iIk-  t  i  ititie*  of  Cumberland,  Durham, 
Wesiraorelaii'l,  Y^irk,  ami  Lanoa.ster,  fi>undedbyElla,  whuM; 
li .lli)-,MT>  \MTi'  u'l- >  Ansjlc*.  A.D.  .'>tU>.  Tlicse  two  slates 
ap)]car  to  have  coalcsroU  before  the  btginuing  of  the 
iieventh  cenlurv- ;  nnd  ailcr  the  year  6 jj  they  were  never 
scpaiatedf  *o  h'ns  as  they  rciaiiud  their  indei»eiidcnee. 
Tl»  limiU  of  the  kingdom  of  Nr>rthninbria  to  the  north 
variedgmtly  from  time  to  time  aceiiiding  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  almost  cotwtant  warthns  which  it  carried  on  with  the 
Srois.  the  Piets,  and  the  kingdom  of  Strathdyde.  From  th« 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  tlic  histor)- of  Northumbria 
e(»i;-sist>  111  l.u'.i-  th  in  :x  fiutail  of  civil  dissensions,  cnn- 
(\ision,  ajui  bluo  Uhi  'l.  :ii  iMuif  from  tlic  claims  of  rival  com- 
l>i;".ili)rs  fiiT  the  tliroiM'  Thf  Norihunib;ians  niadc  a  formal 
fcubmusioti  to  Egbert  of  Wes>ex  in  In  sGT  lite  conn- 
tiy  was  conquer«Kl  by  the  tfencs;  and  from  this  time  it 
may  he  considcretl  to  have  remained  independent  under 
princes  of  Doniiih  race  till  924,  when  boih  tlieDaneiaRd 
the  English  iuhabitantt  ackaovledged  the  aufiNimac;  of 
Edward  the  Elder.  Northumbria,  ho«eT«r.  eontimied  to 
he  governed  by  princes  of  its  ow  n,  who,  although  nominally 
Mihjet  l  to  the  English  nionarch,  took  the  title  of  kinirs, 
tiil  L'j.'.  After  this  its  rulers  were  only  il<'-i-ii.i!*-il  (  iiils; 
thu  dis'.rict  forminti  sometimes  one  tarliiuin,  suir-.citiiu"> 
two, under  the  namos  of  Bcrnu-ia  and  Diin,  «r  N  irtlium- 
briaaad  York.  It  was  not  till  some  time  alii,-!  the  Ni  rniau 
conquoat  tlial  the  territories  which  had  furmefl  t!m  Saxon 
btate  came  to  be  eooaidared  •»  atiietly  included  w  itUin  the 
realm  of  Eucland. 

G.  East  Anjilia,  inehidiii);  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  CBmbrid2;e. 
and  part  of  Bc<ll'ordahirc,  founded  by  Uffa,  whose  Ibllowers 
we!e  Angles,  and  from  whom  the  kings  of  this  state  took 
the  name  of  Uftinirns,  a.u  o7\.  Tlio  East  Angles  placed 
tl^cUl^e!ves  under  thu  Mi\ereij^nty  of  Egbert  i'f  W'  v,(.\ 
about  the  year  &23t  but  they  continued  for  some  time  after 
? his  under  tbe  ^niediate  government  of  their  own  kings. 
Hie  country  vras  conquered  by  the  Danes  in  883;  and  it 
was  not  eomplctcly  brought  baek  under  subjection  to  the 
Etiijlish  crown  tdl  after  the  acccision  of  Athelstane  in  925. 
From  this  time  it  appears  to  have  been  governed  by  caldur- 
tncn  or  dukes. 

7.  Mercia,  iin  liidnij;  the  counties  of  Chester,  Derby. 
Nottinphat!!,  Lincnlii,  SliiDjtslr.n-,  Stafford.  I.rici'^'.cr,  Rut- 
land, rJorthampton.  Hunluigdoa,  lUreiord,  Woreesier, 
AVarwiek,  Gloucester,  Oxford.  Buckingham,  and  parts  of 
Ilerifurd  and  Bedford,  said  to  have  been  foutided  bx  Crida, 
wbo:«e  followers  were  Angles,  a.d.  5Si.  The  name  Mercia 
has  been  derived,  by  Camden  and  others,  from  the  word 
roeare.  a  limit;  *  for  the  other  Vingtloms,*  it  is  said,  *bor- 
cK-red  ii\hm  it.'  Lingard  thinks  tlial  Ibo  [H'  'ple  were  called 
Mercians, "  pcrhaiis  from  tlic  uiarhhy  djslnci  in  whii  h  tlu'v 
ill  it  settled.'  Tiio  most  probable  explanation,  liowcM  r, 
appears  to  be  that  eiven  by  Macpherson,  in  his  '  Annals  of 
Commerce.'  who  obser\'es  that  the  Saxon  name  Myrcna- 
ric  projierly  signifies  tho  woodland  kingdom,  '  which,'  he 
adds.  *  agrees  very  closely  with  CnHaiii,  the  I.,ntinized  RBine 
of  the  old  Britiah  inhabitants,  siRnii^ing  woodland-men,  or 
foresters.'  About  tlie  middle  of  the  teventh  century  Mercia 
w  as  conquered  by  Osw  io,  king  of  Northumbria ;  but  after  a 
few  years  it  recovered  its  itidejwndelico :  and  before  the  end 
of  tho  next  i  cntury  it  had  reduced  tti  sul  ji  rtion  both  llio 
neighbouring  states  of  East  Anglia  and  Kent.  It  was 
eventually  subju^'atcrl  however  about  the  year  825,  by 
Egbert  of  Wessex,  and  aUbou<jh  for  some  time  consideretl 
aa  n  separate  kingdom,  it  continued  i  vtr  after  dependent 
upon  that  atate,  with  the  exception  of  a  slwrt period  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  century,  during  which  ft  was  ovemin  and 
taken  jiossesaion  of  by  the  Danes. 

This  as9crablaff«  of  states  has  been  commonly  calkd  the 
Ileptarrliy.  fljrwliii  h  Mr.  Turner  has  proposed  to  substitute 
the  Oet.irrhy,  k\\  tho  grr  und  that  Di-ira  and  Bernicia  ous^ht 
to  be  c-Dii-^idi'ri'd  n-i  tw  i  d-stlurt  kingdniiis.  r?iif  in  truth  it 
may  be  doubted  xf  there  ever  was  a  time  when  so  many  as 
seven  of  the  states  co-cxistcd  separately  and  independently. 
Vaiiooa  small  diatricia  also  appear  to  have  for  longer  or 


shorter  periods preserredanaUbutnomma  independeneem 

the  mid>t  of  the  larger  states,  to  some  one  or  other  of  which 
tliey  were  severally  considered  as  annexed.  Such  were  the 
Isle'  of  Wight ;  the  Smhrige,  or  Snutln  rii  Km'.;di>in,  now 
Surrey  ;  the  district  of  Hwiceas.  or  Moge>t  :' uu,  \\\r.v\\  was 
conterminous  with  the  antient  bishopric  of  W  ;  < c  'er :  .-.nd 
others,  of  which  tbe  annals  have  been  for  the  f(r>t  Umc 
colleete<l  by  Sir  Francis  Palgravc.  But  above  nil  it  would 
be  dtflieult  to  ibow  that  cither  term  is  perfectly  arlmis^ible, 
if  it  bo  intended  to  imply  (as  in  atrict  prctpriety  both  hep- 
tarchy and  octarchy  would  seem  to  do>  that  the  several 
state*  were  all  connected  together  into  any  sort  of  union  or 
confederacy;  thai  thry  ftrim-d,  m  fart,  any  political  system 
entitled  to  be  de>ii;r.a!i'il  liy  one  wt'nl  at  all.  We  know 
that  they  were  CDiistatitly  at  war  with  une  atuitliiT.  .Kid  of 
the  existence  of  any  general  controlling  authority,  except 
such  as  one  king  was  occasionally  enabled  to  maintain  over 
the  rest  by  bis  iword,  their  history  affords  no  trace.  To 
certain  of  tbe  binga  bowwer  by  whom  this  temporary  su- 
premacy ap]>eurs  to  hare  been  asaerted  in  tbe  most  marked 
manner,  Bede,  and  after  him,  the  Saxon  t'hronicle,  have 
Btlribuied  the  title  nf  Bn-twalda,  that  i^,  a'^  if  has  1..  i  n  in- 
terpritcd,  Wirldi  r  <ir  Enincrorof  Britain  ;  audit  prut  able 
tli!ii  a  'I'cTic-  I'f  superi'ir  hoiimir  and  dignity,  siii-h  as  \\\-.<. 
title  would  imply,  may  have  been  claimed  by  the  pnnees  m 
question,  and  accorded  to  them  by  those  of  their  neighbours 
whom  they  had  brought  under  subjcetion.or  who,  altbouzU 
unsubdued,  preferred  not  to  provoke  their  enmity.  TW 
following  is  the  succession  of  the  Bretwaldaa  as  nven  by 
Bede: — 1.  Ella,  or  Aelli,  who  was  king  of  Sussex  worn  491 
In  .jl'^;  2.  Coelin.  or  Ceawlin.  who  n  i^rin-tl  in  Wci-ex  from 
jGO  to  591,  and  is  supposed  U\  have  held  the  place  uf  Uret- 
walda  fidni  j',s  to  a^'i :  '\.  Etliilbcrt,  or  Aedilberet,  wlu 
was  king  of  Kent  befirc  jfiK,  and  is  supposed  fo  ha\c  l  ivn 
acknowledged  as  Hretwnlda  from  589  tdl  hi-  ilcatii  m  ''>16; 
4  Kedwald.  king  of  East  Anglia,  from  616  to  624;  5. 
Edwin,  of  Norlhumbria,  from  624  to  633  ;  6.  Oswald,  of 
Northumbria,  from  C35  to  642;  7.  Oewie^  ef  Northumbria, 
from  61-3  to  670.  Egl>crt  of  WetneK  ia  i»«1ton«d  tbe  eighth 
Brelwalda,  and  is  considered  to  have  attained  the  dip^u'v 
in  the  year  827.  This  account,  it  M  ill  he  uh-ei  vetl,  m  ib  s 
ihecouittry  to  have  been  without  any  general  sovereign  f  r 
about  one  half  of  the  whole  |M}nod  that  elapsed  be! wct.>{i  the 
death  of  Ella  and  tbe  accession  of  Egbert  The  enumeration 
also  omita  aome  kings,  such  aa  Ina  of  Weaaex,  and  Oifa 
of  Mereta,  w1m»  were  certainly  peaaeascd  of  as  much  pviwrr 
as  any  of  thoieb  ozeeptiiig  Epierti  upon  whom  (be  title  of 
Bretwalda  \n  bMtowed. 

U}xm  the  whole,  the  title  of  BretwalJa  cannot  well  be 
ret;ar<led  as  any  thins;  mnrc  than  ai»  oatentatiou.*  and 
ein]ily  a-sumption  of  some  Mf  the  Saxon  kitiir^.  ?  i 
epithet  of  distinction  bestowed  u^n  them  by  the  Mattery  of 
tbe  chroniclers.  It  ccrtaiidy  earned  with  it  no  a-nl  or  leg-.il 
authority.  In  (he  same  manner  we  raav  dismiss  the  vaunt- 
ing claims  put  forward  by  or  for  the  6axon  Bretwaldas  to 
tbe  iovereignty  of  the  fitootik  tbe  Picts.  the  Irish,  and  all 
tbe  nations  of  other  Kneefa  inbabiting  the  Brilitb  bdnndi^ 
fomided  as  ihcy  are  on  Uttie  oIm  than  th*  interpictitioB 

pi;t  ujion  thin  title. 

Lists  uf  the  kings  of  tho  several  states  of  the  heptarchy 
do  nut  exist  in  a  complete  form.  The  most  perfect  that 
have  been  compiled  arc  those  published  bjr  Sir  Francis 
Palgravc,  which  are  slated  to  have  been  examined  and 
verified  by  Mr.  Allen.  Thi'  more  remarkable  naves  mtm 
noticed  in  this  Cyclopvdia  in  sepamte  arttrlca. 

EglMjrt  of  Wosaer,  although  nnt  slrietlr  entitled  fo  be 
called  the  first  king  of  all  F,ii',daiid.  rrrtainly  birl  the  fni'i- 
dation  of  what  aflorvv;ui!>  bei-aun'  the  Kn^'lish  iii' iiiandiv . 
The  royal  house  of  AVessex  ne\er  l  i^t  ilie  a-tetidaney 
which  he  acquired  for  it  so  Inn-:;  as  the  Anglo  Saxons  re- 
mained roasteis  .if  Knjjland.  It  will  be  convenient  there- 
fore to  begin  from  him  tlie  '  hronolngteal  table  of  the  kinga 
of  tho  country,  which  is  alt  that  "e  shall  now  add,  an 
ooimt  of  tbe  eventa  of  each  reign  from  thia  period  beiiif 
given  in  aonerate  arlidea. 

Kings  of  Wessex,  with  which  Kent,  Essex,  ntid  Si:5.icx 
were  sometimes  incorporated,  sometimes  connected  its  viuf.sal 
states,  and  li>  which  also  Etist  Atiglia,  .Men  in.  and  North- 
umbria acknowledge*!  a  more  qualiDcd  subordination: — 
A  D.  800.  Egbert,  aeknowIeAnd  aa  Bretwilda  froa  aji, 

827. 

836.  EthtlvMilt';— with  Athelstane  till  P53,  vA 

Ethelbert,  in  Kent,  Basex,  and  SiiaeeaL 
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k9,  S$S.  EtheHMld?— with  Btbeltralffthe  preoadiiig  king) ; 

as  siiproine  till  S  j6,  and  Eihelbort  M  snboidi- 
iiHto.  in  Kent,  R>Hex,  and  Su»wjx. 

860.  ElhclbcrJ. 

SBf,.  Eihcretl.  or  Ethelied  I. 

871.  AU'rcd  the  Grc;if. 

'jOI.  Kilward  the  Elder. 

Kiiiir^  of  all  England,  of  (ho  House  of  Wes»cx ; — 

9JI.  Edmund  1.  075.  Edward  the  Marlyr. 

<i46.  Edred.  9;ti.  Eihdred  (he  UuKady 

9Si.  Edwy.  Eduuind  Ironsida. 

Danish  Kuig3»  ot  Eiiglaud :  — 
1017.  Cann(c  the  Great. 

103$.  Hardarnute,  or  Hardicanute,  with  Harold  Hare- 
foot  in  Mercia  and  Noithumbria 
1037.  Harold  Harofiwt. 
1040.  Hardaeitnte  restored. 

IIuusu  ufWcssex  restored:— 
.042.  Edward  the  Co;,fessor. 

Liue  of  the  Karls  ui  Kent,  &c.'— • 
1060.  HaroUU. 

Ni>n)ian  Line  • — 
i06fi.  William  tbe  Couquuror.      1109.  Uear)i  1. 
1037.  WiUian  Rufitt.  1135.  Stopbeo. 

Line  of  Plantagenet 

1154.  Hi-nry  II.  1272.  Kawanl  I. 

ltji'>.  RwhardL  1.30'.  Kiiwnn!  11. 

1199.  John.  1.1:27.  Edward  III. 

1216.  Henry  III.  1377.  Kichard  U 

House  of  Lancaster : — 
1399.  Ueury  IV.  1422.  Uenry  YI. 

1413.  HonryV. 

House  of  York:— 
1 4C  i .  Edward  IV.  1 483.  Richanl  II  I. 

1483.  Edward  V. 

HottSO  (tf  Tudor  :— 

1485.  ITcnrvVll.  1553.  Jane  Grey. 

Ij?  :i   IKtirvVIII.  1W3.  Morv. 

loJ7.  Edward  VL  l»d8.  ElUabctk. 

House  of  Stewart : — 

1C03.  Jantesl.  ]C,•2^.  Cbprlt-*  I. 

Commonwealth,  from  the  ext-cution  of  Charles  I.  ia 
1649:— 

16&3.  Oliver  Qromwell,  Protector. 
1660.  Rirfaacd  Oamwell,  do. 

HoiiM  of  Stewart  restored:— 
Charlea  II.  l&tH.  Ja{n«»  II. 

House  of  Orange ;  — 
1GB9.  William  III.,  with  Mary  II.  till  1693. 

Hou»c  of  Stewart  restored: — 
170S.  Anne. 

House  of  Hanover : — 
1714.  George  I.  Ib20.  Goorge  IV.' 

1 7?.7.  George  II.  103O.  Wdliam  IV. 

I7<>0.  George  UI.  1837.  Victoria. 

ENGLAND.  The  general  docription  of  this  part  of 
lite  inland  i«  under  the  bead  of  Great  BnnMSt;  and  that 
of  R«)inan  Britain  under  the  head  of  Britaitnia. 

KNGLAND,  NEW,  is  a  name  which,  in  tlic  s<>vcnteenth 
aiitl  eighteenth  ccniuriog,  was  applied  to  the  Kn^'Usli  gettle* 
mcitts  OH  the  ca.stern  coast  ot  Ninih  .-Xnieriia,  north  of 
41"  N-  Rut  as,  ia  the  imoj^ix-^s  of  roloniisation.  th«t 

British  pMj.u'.atiiiii  miToa<o<l,  till'  comitrv  wa*  divided  into 
aeverol  provincirs,  which,  ut  the  lime  when  these  countries 
acquirea  their  independence,  wera  fitrmed  into  m  many 
atatee.  The  provinces  formerly  comprehended  uuder  the 
name  of  New  England  were  the  present  states  of  New 
Haiii)ishire,  Masaaenuasets,  Rhode  Island, and ONmactieut; 
but  ih«  RiatcH  of  Maine  and  Vermont,  which,  hefbre  the 
ri'V^jlulion.  (1><1  not  foi'tn  |)rovint'i  s,  woro  also  runsidiTi-d  .'is 
portictns  ul  New  Eiiglaini.  lliout;h  r^mie  later  writers  think 
that  the  state  of  Vermont  nt-\or  lK'li)n(;cd  to  it.  Atpiasent 
the  tonii  New  EnKlandM^rarelv  used. 

ENGUSa  ARCHIXBCiluKS.  [Ckmiic  AMSirac- 


BNOLT8H  CHANNRL.  callad  hy  the  French  la 

Manchc,  is  t^at  irarrow  s.>a  wliicli  separates  llie  siiutliern 
shores  of  E 111; Ian  1  ivna  ihu  aorlhui  a  i^boresoJ' t'liiituc.  Ou 
ilie  west  it  o]  eiw  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  a  wide  mouth, 
between  tlie  Land's  End  and  the  French  island  of  Usliant 
(Oui.ssaiit).  wlu  ro  it  i^i  about  100  Enplish  miles  across.  On 
the  east  it  is  unitisd  to  the  North  Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Dover 
(Pas  de  Calais  of  the  French.)  This  strait,  which  must  he 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  channel,  la  formed  on  the  Eng- 
lish side  by  the  shore  between  the  Soudi  Foiebind  and 
Folkslone,  and  on  tho  French  side  by  that  between  tin; 
harbour  of  Calais  and  Capo  Griancz,  and  at  its  narrowest 
point  between  Folkstone  and  C  ijc  tiri-nez  is  only  abut 
20  English  wilf*  ncroM,  and  nt  oilier  points  very  little  inute. 
West  of  the  strait  uf  Dover,  the  i  lumncl  rapidly  increases 
in  width:  between  Bri(;hton  and  Huvro  is  ni*ire  than  ' )) 
Enyrlish  milo*  across.  Farther  west  however  it  is  narrowi d 
bv  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin.  wbich  projects  from  the 
French  ooaat  into  the  channel,  and  terminatea  in  Cape  de 
la  Hogue.  its  moat  north-western  point.  Betwi-on  St. 
Oatherine's  Poinf  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Cape  liarflcur, 
the  eastern  teiniinali  ti  nf  ilu'  pi'iiiiisula  nf  (,'<)(' uliii,  the 
shnrcs  ot  both  csiuiiirns  art;  hardly  lU  miles  from  one 
aiiotlicr.  West  of  the  peninsula  is  the  widest  part  of  the 
channel,  which  between  Sl  Alban's  Head  in  Dorsetshire 
and  (he  harbour  of  St.  Malo  is  nearly  140  English  miles 
across.  The  remainder  of  the  channel  to  its  junction  with 
(he  Atlantic  is  between  100  and  110  miles  wide. 

Though  tlwre  ia  no  perceptible  eurreat  in  any  part  of  the 
channel,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  a  current  gene- 
rnlly,  if  not  constantly,  is  running  up  it  from  the  west. 
This  is  evident  from  the  eastern  tides  beino;  stronger  than 
tlie  \ve>terii  or  etib  tiiies,  .and  itn'ir  ruiiiiini;  linger  m  stuiniy 
weather  fremi  the  west.  It  is  liIso  observed,  tiiat  at  the 
same  time  the  surface  of  tin-  eh.innel  is  raised  two  fec(  or 
more  above  that  of  tbe  North  H<ta,  and  consequently  dis- 
charges a  great  quati^  of  v^utt'r  into  that  sea.  The  ports 
of  the  ebMinel  an  eome  feet  deeper  in  aliODg  weueriy 
wintla  than  at  ordinary  times.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  Freiieh  jKirts  along  the  cliaiinel  Lire  shall. .w,  ainl  that 
none  of  liit'tn  .arc  dceji  enough  tu  aihnit  iiien  ul' war.  whilo 
England  has  s^ine  of  its  finest  harbours  on  the  l  ou-t  lucf  of 
the  channel.  As  tiiis  circuiustauce  secures  to  Kngland 
a  great  advantoge  over  France  in  time  of  war,  the  Freiu  h 
povemmcnt  at  diiforent  times  h.ive  hwn  at  great  expen«e 
in  atteinpittig  to  deepen  the  harbour  of  Chcrl>ourg,  but 
hitherto  they  have  not  aoeeeeded,  the  works  being  in  a 
short  period  again  llUed  Up  with  Saiid.  It  ia  not  improbable 
that  this  is  ownig  to  the  current,  as  the  coast  ot  Frato  o 
does  not  He  iiarallel  to  it,  like  the  shoas  of  Euulanrl.  bi  t 
meets  it  m  an  obliijuo  line.  Tlie  channel  is  \ve;i  wi-u  kt-  l 
with  ti.^ii,  which  gives  constant  occupation  to  a  cansiiktable 
number  of  fishermen  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  France; 
tho  most  important  branch  is  the  fishery  of  pilchards  along 
tho  coast  of  t\>nn\an  and  Devonshire. 

ENGLISH  DRAMA.  Under  tbe  head  Dhaha  the 
reader  will  And  the  history  of  the  Oraek  waA  Roman,  or 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Antient  Drama.  Under  the 
present  title  wc  lia\e  placed  the  History  of  tbe  Modem 
Drama  in  Knrope,  distributc^l  under  the  followiii.:  heails : 

(.Italian.  2.  Spaiii'^h.  .I.French.  4.  German.  5.  Eug- 
liah. 

Italiaji  Drama. 
After  the  long  sleep  of  the  true  dramatic  and  theatrical 
spirit  in  the  middle  a^es,  which  began  to  dawn  again  in 
myateriaa  and  roeralitiea  independent  of  classical  models, 

tM  first  emleavour  to  imitate  tho  cnticnts  in  their 
theatre,  as  in  other  departments  of  art  and  poetry,  was 
made  by  the  Italians.  Nevertheless,  apart  from  the  rc- 
lit;ious  plays,  we  titul  in  the  earliest  dramatic  attempts 
uf  inoilerii  Italy  ii]Mn  seeular  subjects  a  thorough  in- 
dependence oC  the  ( las'-ie.J  rules.  Among  these  first 
essays  wc  find  the  '  Philodoxeos,  o  1'  Ainico  della  Gloria'  uf 
Leon  Battiita  Alberti ;  and  others  might  be  cited  w  hicli, 
written  first  in  Latin  and  efterwaida  in  Italian,  oimbined 
in  like  manner  all  the  elements  of  trat^edy,  oomedy,  and  pas- 
toral. For  although,  for  instance,  ■  L'Ottco*  of  Politian,  per- 
formed at  Matitua.  and  '  II  Cefalo,  "  L'.Aur-.ra'of  Niecoloda 
Correggio  at  Kerrara,  were  given  under  the'  name  of  pasto- 
rals, while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  ii  ■  djl'istoja 
gave  that  of  tragedies  to  two  dramas  ol  Ins  eniitU'd  '  11  Filo- 
strato  e  Panfllo  and  *  II  Demetrio.'  yet  tlicf  c  do.'ignation* 
were  detcnnined  moieiy  l>}  tlie  predominance  of  pailicubr 
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•hUMUli  ra  ill*  respective  pict-es,  and  not  at  all  bv  odhe- 
ranee  to  or  Nfsril  for  the  •tctctl^  dMsietltyciom  of  keeping 
thaw  elements  tut  mueh  os  |iOMtbl«  tpart.  In  thb  respe  i, 
w  hnlevcr  tlidr  rudeness,  these  picti  s  w  ere  the  native  Krowlh 
uf  tlu  ir  Bge  ami  country,  appearint;  uiuung  the  nurancrleiw 
pcoof-i  tli;a  ilu-  iniirkcd  M-[);u:itiun  between  Iraj,'i-<1)  and  ri>- 
mcdy  wluili  c*xi»Ectl  m  tbewtili«>nt  theatre  had  ito  fuuiiilatmn 
in  the  esf^encc  of  human  nature  and  human  life,  but  ri->iilu->l 
horn  the  peculiar  social  and  religious  cirrum.-ttanees  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  it  arose,  together  with  the  diklinction 
Md  oppocition  in  *pirit  aud  qiwlificationa  which  existed 
unoag  tiieir  inoet  poverful  dmnetic  writer*. 

The  fb«t  ■peeimeii  of  tlie  CfarMtan  or  Greeo-Roman  co- 
medy that  tva-i  presented  to  the  ItaliauH  in  their  own  lan- 
g\iBge  wa*  a  tr;msl;ition,  by  Colleuu<'eio,  uftlic  '  Anipliilryi)' 
ofPlniiii;-*:  iiiul  soon  ufter,  Bnjardo  brou'^lii  upon  ilu-  siiif;c- 
"11  Tilliiiiif  Misailtrojio,'  This  \v;i<  Lil>i>ilt  tin-  ••ulimirixc- 
mcnt  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  ui  li-l'.*  uas  i^rtotaiLnl 
at  Buldgna,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Churlea  V.  and 
Pope  l»iu8  MI..  'The  Tlirec  Tyraniji'  (I  Trc  Tiranni)  i,r 
Agostiiio  Kicchi,  a  piece  which,  though  in  itself  ori;;iu:il  ami 
ingenioni,  is  nowchieUy  worthy  itf  notice  ssmarking  the  Goni< 
meneement  of  tbe  long  wdt  between  tbe  dame  end  tbe  ro* 
vmiilir  s]>eci<.  v  This  autlmr  ni.t  only  disregards  the  Ari.->lo- 
leliL-  umii^s  in  the  (-uii->irur!i.iii  df  his  piece,  but  state*  his 
n  iboi)^  fi  r  duingbo,  urging  tl:at.  ii-  ihe  laws,  cusluins,  and 
roanncrs  of  his  own  time  were  (hiroient  from  lho>>e  of  anti- 
quity, it  was  iiw*i'-Mir\  f'lr  \hv  iiiodi  rii*  to  pursue  a  differ- 
ent plan  in  the  dramatic  iu  t  :  and  to  give  the  announce- 
nent  of  thiji  principle  the  i;>cau  i:  authority,  he  makes  Mer- 
eory  litmiieif  deliver  it  in  the  prologue.  Sound  and  reason- 
able, however,  as  tbis  doetrine  in.  it  could  not  at  first  pro- 
vail  against  tlie  eountenance  whirh  the  oppogile  fiy&teni 
derived  from  the  ablest  writers  of  the  perioa,  invoterati  ly 
lire)!  they  were  by  their  liedulou-^  sluil)  vl'  ihc 

iinU(|ue /orim  as  well  a^  snirif.  Already  the  first  oxainjjl« 
of  u  regular  inotU'rii  tran-ay  hud  been  tjiven  in  the  '  Si)pho- 
iiisba'  of  Trissino,  a  pio  e  iu>t  otherwise  remarkable  ;  and 
now  Ario«to,  Bibbieiio,  and  Macchiavelli  appeared  as  (he 
fint  distinguished culitvatoniof  the  classic  comedy.  Of  thc»e, 
Ariofito  was  the  elowst  hnitater  of  the  antionis :  while  yet 
very  young  he  wrote  in  prose,  as  a  kind  of  exe«iise,  *  La 
Ca-<i»aria*  end  *  I  Supposili :'  and,  pleased  with  tlio»e  flrst 
essays,  he  nrxt  wrote  '  La  Lcii.: '  •  H  Neyiomante,'  and  '  I.a 
Scolastica,"  m  '  versi  wlrueiuuli,"  a  kind  of  vcr»e  in  hn  ii 
he  satisfied  himself  so  well  that  be  re-wrot*^^  in  it  his  two 
former  pieces.  These  productions  are  full  of  that  spirit  at 
once  keen  and  polished  for  which  their  author  was  -^t  dis- 
tiaguishetl ;  and  though  under  the  iioccssily  of  respecting 
the  prejudices  of  the  petty  court  of  Fcrram,  to  which  he 
was  attached,  yet  be  spares  neither  the  lawyers  and  iBi^ps- 
trates  of  the  eountnr,  nor  these  other  charaeten.  nneh  mote 
|H>werful  in  those  days,  the  astrologers,  the  courtiers,  and 
the  ccclesiastic^i ;  he  was  the  first  who  ventureil  to  exhibit 
un  the  stai^e  a  Dominican  friar  in  ihechanicter  of  an  iiKpii- 
silor.  whii  li  he  did  in  '  I-n  Seohistit  a'  abovenu-ntione<i. 
Bernardo  Divizio  da  Bibbiena,  eonfidential  accretary  to  Pope 
J^o  X.,  and  alterwards  rarduial,  showed  a  more  decided 
originality  in  'La  Calandria,'  though  it  was  partly  modelled 
after  the  '*  Meoachmi'  of  Pliuitus.  This  pieoe^  iiideed,  may 
be  considered  ns  tbe  mmt  lUthfViI  inirnir  of  the  eourt  of 
Rome  at  that  remarkable  period  :  amidst  the  extreme 
liberty  of  manners  which  prcvailc<l  in  that  court,  for  whuse 
etiteriainment '  La  L'ahindria'  si'enii  LdnrUy  to  have  h^jen 
Written,  wc  find  frc-ipu  lit  induatiutis  of  a  certain  (dnlosnphic 
si>irit  which  it  Wi.uUl  he  v.uii  to  seek  there  in  later  tnili-s. 
Bibbiena  seems  to  have  aimed  at  notiimg  beyond  amuse- 
nu-nt :  but  Maccbiavelli«  whose  histiirieal  and  political  writings 
exhibit  so  forcibly  the  eharaeteristio  Floreutine  acuteneas, 
betrays,  in  bus  *  Mandra^ola/  a  deeper  intention.  In  tlie 
person  of  Kra.  TuDaoleii^  m  this  piece,  who  most  consi'ien- 
tiously  pandento  th»  viHouii  appetites  of  an  individual  to 
prcmiolo  the  interests  of  Iii>  convent,  \\v  auilmr  has  <<i\eii  a 
most  huniurous  und  pi<|uant  exhibition  of  the /n/Zrwio,  or 
monkish  (louiiiialKjn,  which  (leeiadeil  the  s<.iciel  >  of  his  time :  , 
it  w  as  neveriheless  acted  with  applause  before  the  indulgent 
eyes  of  Loo  X.  and  his  cardinals. 

The  comedies  of  these  three  distinguished  writers  all  ap- 
pearing near  the  commencement  of  the«ixtee»th  century-, 
while  no  other  nation  had  anything  of  atpial  merit  to  oppose 
to  them,  made  such  an  impression  that  all  the  best  writersi 
zealously  strove  ti>  follow  iheir  dramatic  systciu.  .\Uhougli, 
ill  the  i^ilitical  lUvUions  i>f  Italy,  the  iiillucuce  of  Spain  wa* 


becoming  preduiuinanl.  the  Bpaniah  play&,  composed  on  the 

opposite  system,  had  not  yet  exhilit((r<l  that  kirengtb  and 
fire  of  gi-iiius  which  afterwards  ;:a\e  the  Spanish  thealroto 

E}\\erful  ail  inlluouco  upon  tbe  dramatic  literatuie  of 
urope ;  so  that  tbe  Italmns  still  adhered  clmiely  to  the 

aniii|ue  niodcls.  In  this  kind  of  seconilhai.d  imitati  ii  of 
the  aiitients,  the  Klorcnlines  most  distingui^lied  tiiem.^elies 
hv  a  certain  .subtle  ^tai  e  of  dialui;ue  derived  fiom  the  rich- 
ness of  their  idiom  and  their  proverbial  expressions.  Atiion)> 
the  comic  writers  of  Florence,  Areiino  is  (-erlainly  ni»t  ui 
be  cite<l  for  elegance  and  correctness,  but  he  surpasserl  all 
the  others  in  licentiousness  and  causticity.  Tlicse  qualities 
he  di>]days  yet  more  strikingly  in  his  comedies  tlun  in  bit 
prose  writings ;  and  in  that  respect  approaches  perhaps,  of 
ail  the  ni<i(icrti«,  the  nearest  to  Ai istopnanes,  nluekini;  ; 
i  anks  ai;<l  all  m.slUulion*.  Tlie  scluwl  of  Ajetino  h.el  many 
li^ciples;  countenanced  by  tin-  eximiile  nf  ;lii-  <-iiMit  i,f 
IxNi,  it  cslablislied  itself  more  especuilly  in  Venice,  where 
liberty  was  rapidly  being  conaipted  into  licentiousness, 
l^odovico  Dolce,  indeed,  the  most  di.stinguishcd  follower  of 
Aretiiio,  strove  to  justify  this  unbounded  license  on  the 
gtound,  certainly  not  altogether  fitllacious,  that  thete  was 
no  other  poasibfe  way  of  delineating  the  manners  of  the 
time.  Some,  howe\er,  there  were,  v ho,  scandalized  at  the 
exclusive  liberty  of  the  comic  poets,  stmve  to  reclaim  thm 
by  exam|de  to  a  more  modctnie  and  decent  cour>e  :  I  ut 
these  efforts,  wanting  c<imic  power,  only  ser\(  t!  luKn-L  a 
belief  that  the  tine  comic  spirit  was  inconsistent  with  .nuy 
moral  restraint,  uud  so  confirmed  the  evil  instead  of  remov- 
ing it. 

Among  the  successful  comic  poets  of  this  period^  the 
most  distinguished  waa  Giambattista  de  la  Porta,  who 

fl'inrishcd  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
hegiuning  of  the  seventeenth.  He  was  a  Neapolitan  gentle- 
innn  with  a  truly  cncyclopjcdic  genius,  who  from  the 
di.'w|>e><t  si  ientitlc  studies  could  pas.s  tu  (he  1if;hti-st  nmuse- 
meiits  of  litcniiurc.  Afkcr  funning  among  his  ruimtrjineii 
the  first  academy  of  experimental  phdosuphy,  he  idcaswl 
himself  with  instructing  a  company  of  amateur  i>crf<>ruiera 
in  the  comic  art,  and  producing  a  number  of  oomediet 
fur  exhibition  at  his  own  house.  Though  he  drew  both 
the  subjects  and  the  form  from  the  same  source  as  his 
predecessors,  yet  he  displayed  so  much  happy  invention  hi 
the  cniitri\-ance  and  conduct  of  lii-  pieces  as  to  give  them 
an  air  of  ronsiderriMe  ori^maliiv.  Thuuj^h  most  of  liis 
Comedies  Were  of  the  familiar  species,  and  some  of  theni 
even  bordcTod  on  farw,  ycl  a  few  rose  to  the  noble  and 
pothetic  tone:  of  the  latter  kind  are  '  Furio^Mi,' '  L.n  Cm 
tia,'  *  Le  Due  Fratelli  Rivali,'  *  La  Sorella,'  and  •  11  Moro.' 

But  tbe  Italian  public  were  satiated  by  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  thtwe  Kgukr  productions.  The  Spanish  thcalie 
was  now  Bppttmehing  the  meridian  of  its  glory ;  and  tbe 
political  inlhu  nco  of  Sjiain  un  the  Italian  tcriiiosy.  l)ei!i|» 
now  at  its  hei^-ht.  uivailv  laMiiueil  liie  iulrodiict.on  of  the 
S|:aiii-l!  lasle  ni  ilniiKilic  i  <i|ll|K>sitiun.  These  cii  Cii'.a 
staiu  i's  ^;ave  hirlli  to  stu  b  pieces  as  *  La  Doniia  Cuslsuite, 
and  'L'Ainanle  I'urioso'of  Raffuele Borgliini.  'L'Erofiloma- 
cilia,'  •  \jx  Prigiouc  d'Amoie,'  and  '  1  Morii  Vivi'  of  Sforza 
d'CKIdi,  theveiy  titles  of  which  uidicate  the  school  to  which 
they  belong;  and  in  which  the  imaginations  of  the  xcalous 
fblloweiB  of  the  elesne  school  were  horrified  by  sneh  iiMn- 
dents  a.s  that  of  a  young  lady  suffering  herself  to  he  buriei! 
alive  as  Ik  t  oid\  means  of  avoiding  a  natefid  niiirn.if:e,  uuii 
that  of  an  unfortunate  lover  letting  himself  he  earned  Kkc 
a  thief  to  the  gallow.s  having  no  other  w  ay  lu  j  iesotAe  hi* 
mistress's  honour.  It  does,  indeed,  appear  that  the  tust 
endeavoiuik  at  this  period  to  introduce  the  Spanisii  tasi« 
went  directly  over  mm  the  one  extreme  to  the  i  t  her,  )«•• 
I  ceeding.  not  so  much  aceovding  to  higher  and  Sxttx 
of  dramatic  art  itself  than  had  hitherto  prevailed  on  the 
Italian  stage,  its  on  the  erroneous  principle  which  has  been 
too  often  acted  on  in  similar  cases,  that  what  was  farthest 
fioni  ihe  old  s\  stein  m  e\ery  ie>pept  nuisl  he  the  ln*st.  It 
was  probably  the  Isrsl  u.vtravagaaccs  of  this  dramatic  inno 
ration  that  induced  Ta.s80,  in  bis  latter  day<.  to  compose,  a» 
a  burlesciue  of  the  new  romantic  taste,  a  ]day  cntitle<l '  Love 
Intrigues'  (Gl' Intrichi  d'Amoro),  which  was  acted  in  IMIt 
and  printed  in  1604.  The  matter  of  this  piece  weU  oone- 
sp  >nds  with  its  tUlo ;  for  so  ]Htodigious  a  number  of  wonder- 
ful intrigues  are  accumulated  in  it  that  it  is  not  so  much  a 
comedy  as  a  whole  bundle  of  comedies  all  rolled  up  into 
live  acts.  Sonic  years  af^er,  a  \et  more  ojun  attack  ui- 
made  uihiu  the  romanticisls  by  Scipione  Kriuo  of  Mc5wiai 
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m  a  romcily  whirli  ho  entitled  '  The  Urrolt  of  Parnassus,' 
iLo  Rivolte  diPiirnaM  .)  whcain,  wiih  liilU-  comic  ftircc.  he 
not  only  introduce*  Trissino,  Ariooto^  and  Tuao  m  rival 
luitora  of  Mtrini  to  the  muM  CklHope,  but  abo,  to  Knie 

Surpose,  arrays Trajano  Boccalini.  Cesaro  Caporali,  Potrarrli, 
k>pcacio,  Danto,  and  Homer  himself,  in  his  classic  phal.uix. 
Wo  find  a  ruriouH  evidence  of  the  trnnsitionnl  stale  of 
tho  ]nihlif  taste  at  this  time  m  the  production*  of  a  noet 
111"  lu^h  name  wlio  tl>ouirlit  fit  (o  try  liis  powers  in  each  of 
the  rival  species.    Thit.  was  Mu  hei  Angclo  Buonarroti  the 
JMUnger, nephew  of  the  gn-at  Michel  Angola,  who  composed 
two  eonwdm  tjf  totnll/  different  dtaneten,  ontiikd  '  La 
Tanda*  and  *  La  Fiera.'  In  the  Ihnner  he  adhered  elosely 
to  tho  cla-ssic  rules.  It  is  one  of  the  class  of  pieces  much  in 
T0}»uc  at  that  time,  and  denominated  rmtiehe,  wherein  tho 
chiirai'ters  were  made  lo  spi  uk  in  the  dialect  peculiar  to 
that  pait  of  Italy  to  winch  they  helon^efl ;  ami  sometimes 
in  tho  same  piece  persons  were  itilrixlucod  I'roni  (hfTerent 
provinces,  talking  a  diversity  of  dia^cts,  as  the  Vene- 
tian, the  Paduan,  the  Berg^maak,  the  HilaneMi  &c.  Tho 
most  distinguished  prodnetiona  in  this  spedea  wm^  tbia 
'  1^1  Tanda^of  Buonarroti,  and  the  *  Rosa'  of  CMu*  Owteie; 
a  Neapolitan :  the  latter  dUplaying  the  cbaiacteristic  diction 
uf  tho  Neapolitan  people,  as  the  former  did  that  of  tho 
Flurcnf  iiuv     The  other  production  of  Buonarroti,  '  Tlic 
Fair'  (La  Fiera),  Ls  a  remarkable  work,  the  very  conception 
of  which  implieh  a  titlal  departure  fnun  the  elassieal  restric- 
tions. The  author,  passionately  fond  ut"  his  native  language, 
was  desiroiu  of  exnibiting  a  full  develuptiient  of  its  k- 
•ourcea  aa  applicable  to  all  ranks  and  profession*.  He 
therefbr«  dkoie  fbr  fajs  subject  a  fiiir*  wherein  most  of  the 
eoBdition«i  ti«maethiaa»  and  oceurrenoes  of  human  life 
eould  be  conveniently  exhibited.    Here,  eoffh  ebas  of 
soeicty  appears  in  sucrpsvion,  and  the  author  lias  ample 
ojiportiinity  to  display  the  riches  of  his  niKiher  toiifjue  in 
a-s-*i>;iung  to  each  one  its  peculiar  diction.   'I'o  execute  such 
tt  design,  it  was  necessary  not  only  lo  multiply  incident, 
action,  and  character,  but  also  to  vary  the  scene,  and  cxtcnil 
the  time  beyond  the  nnrmw  space  of  a  single  day.  No 
iinitv,  in  short,  was  here  admissible,  beyond  uat  of  the  one 
Wgiiitrata  who  superintends  all  tho  ttauaetioiis  of  the 
Mr.   The  whole  eomposition  (brms  a  eonnoeted  aeries  of 
five  plays,  of  five  arts  ca.-h,  whi.-h  were  actually  perforroed 
at  Horcnce  on  five  sucressive  ni^htJ.    Indeed  the  scale 
was  DOW  decidedly  turned  a^awist  the  ])redoiuinaneo  of  the 
classic  sy^tttfiu  ;  and  another  circumstance  contributed  at 
this  time  lo  prevent  the  return  of  that  piedomilMBoe  Ibr  a 
▼ery  considerable  period. 

This  was  the  mventkn*  by  OttaTio  Rimicdiii,  of  the 
mttodnma,  which  more  commonly  took  the  name  of  opera 
pgr  mmiea,  and  which  we  now  briefly  term  the  opera. 
The  niagie  power  of  this  union  of  music  witli  the  nunantie 
drama  completed  tho  triumph  of  the  latter  amoni<  the 
Italians  of  the  sovontoentlv  eeniury  ;  for  not  imly  wius  this 
musical  mela-druma  thenceforward  their  prime  theatrical 
favourite,  but  the  ordinary  drama  itself  was  no  longer  tole- 
rated e3LC«pt  under  the  romantic  garb.  To  the  despair  of 
the  few  WW  Still  adhered  to  the  classic  school,  the  very 
Mmji«  of  inmdy  and  comei^  were  for  a  while  laid  aside ; 
and  the  ptibue  would  hou  of  nothing  but  those  azioni, 
which  went  by  the  various  names  of  reali,  reaU'COtmeAe, 
trafri-comiche,  tragi-tatiro-eitmiehe,  fitc,  and  seem  to  have 
been  all  tratislatinni  or  imitations  of  Spanish  pieces. 

At  the  same  time  thw  public  cnntintiwl  their  favour  to  a 
species  of  comedy,  or  rather  r  i  n  recitation,  which  in 
Italy  seems  to  have  been  in  all  times  peculiarly  national. 
TluH  waa  called  the  commedia  a  toggetio  or  ammedia 
d^ll  'arte.  It  consisted  of  the  mere  outline  of  a  dramatic 
composition,  whcreiii  the  parts  very  slightly  aketehed  were 
as.si^iieil  to  the  aevend  pernmem,  who  wna  to  mi  them  up 
exteniporarily.  llMSe  sketches  were  ealled  temaij,  from 
their  containing  morcly  the  argument  of  each  scene  :  those 
of  the  comedian  Flammio  Scala  wore  particularly  celebrated. 
Somo  of  the«;c  impr/>nmtnr).  e*permily  those  who  appeared 
in  the  atauding  mai>k»  of  Arlecchino,  Pantalonc,  Puncinella, 
Sec«  diap1tty<^  liveliness  of  humour  which,  in  spite  of  the 
great  mass  of  empty  buffoonery  by  which  thqf  were  accom- 
panied, made  this  kind  of  performance  )oBK  continue  to  be 
vt^  U  received  by  the  Italians,  tintil  the  more  general  euUi- 
vaiion  fjivcn  to  the  higher  drawattc  deportmenta,  and  the 
ecneral'^a'U  .iN'-e  of  social  reRneraent,  caused  the  imptovi- 
Mtory  masks  to  be  finally  abandoned  to  the  nopulaee. 
At  the  commonflein<<nt  of  the  eighteenth  eentniy*  no 
F.  C,  N»  W2. 


great  original  genius  had  yet  ariseit  in  Italy,  w  b  Spun  mi 
England,  to  estaUiab  the  romantie  Afama  on  an  naahaken 

foundation.  The  political  preponderance  of  Spain,  too,  had 
now  given  place  to  that  of  France ;  and  hence  it  U  not  sur- 
pri-iii;;  that  the  French  ta>ie  now  began  lo  invade  tho 
Italian  theatre  as  it  Bubdued  the  Spanish.  Giroiarao  Gigli, 
of  SieiKia,  nil  in'.^enio, is  critic  and  an  clojiant  writer,  sfave, 
in  iu»  'Litiganii,'  a  free  translation  of  tho  'Plaideurs'  of 
Racine;  rcen.st  Molidre's  'Tartuffe'  in  his  'Don  Pilone;' 
and  endoavoureil  to  bring  upon  the  stage  'La  Sorella  di  I)on 
Pilone.'  wherein,  it  is  bcliuvtKl,  were  exhibited  the  caprices 
of  the  author's  wife  and  the  bi^Mry  of  her  Jesuit  conlcs<u)r. 
This  period  is  also  nnarltable  for  the  production  of  a  number 
of  comedies  e\pr(  ssly  de\  o'e<l  lo  the  service  of  the  liicrdty 
warfare  of  the  time,  m  the  mutual  satire  bv  the  liierati  of 
each  other's  |:.eculiar  systems  »nd  opimons:  iIicm'  jneces, 
tts  may  well  bo  &uppo»t>d,  were  murh  more  academical  and 
erudite  than  theatrical  and  eniertaimnj^. 

In  the  refifrm  or  j  itriJinUton  of  the  Itinlian  stagey  as  the 
endeavours  now  making  to  follow  the  clastic  stepe  of  the 
French  were  denominated.  Maflei  led  the  way  in  the  tragic 
def  artraent  The  first  classical  tragedy  that  had  appealed 
in  modern  Italy,  or  indeed  in  modern  Europe,  the  '  S^jiho- 
nisba'  of  Trissino,  already  mentioned,  was  a  dull  work  of 
ddii,'cnce  wiilunit  any  i)oet.e  .spirit;  wherein,  however,  it  is 
singular  that  while  uU  the  anticiue  form«,  including  the 
clior'.rM,  are  scrupulously  retained,  the  author  has  aban- 
doned the  fleld  of  mythology  for  that  of  Roman  liistorr. 
The  pastoral  dramas  of  Tasso  and  Guarini,  which  appeared 
about  the  middle  of  tho  sixteenth  century,  and  in  which 
the  subject,  though  for  ihu  most  part  not  tragioai,  is  ele- 
vated  and  even  ideal,  though  mora  im|poitant  in  the  history 
of  poetry  than  of  the  stage,  were  certainly  intended  for  the 
theatre.  Tfieir  cbonises  indeed  float  lilce  lyrical  voice*  m 
the  air,  and  do  not  appear  i»  person;  but  the  pieces  were 
exhibited  with  (^reat  splendour  at  Ferrara  and  Turin.  With 
all  their  iinblo  and  exquisite  poetic  grace  and  beauty,  they 
at  the  same  time  show  us  tho  infant  state  of  the  dramatic 
art  in  the  languid  progress  of  the  action.  After  'Sopbo- 
nisba'  and  a  kw  other  pieces  of  the  same  period,  wnidi 
Calsabigi,  an  Italian  critic  wholly  devoted  to  the  Fiendi 
Bystem,  calls  the  first  tragic  lispings  of  Italy,  a  number  of 
similar  works  of  tlie  sixti.'enth  an<l  seventecMitli  centuries 
might  be  cited,  but  not  one  of  them  has  preserved  any  con- 
siderable rri)utalion.  Though  all  these  writers  laboured, 
as  thev  thought,  according  to  the  rules  of  Ahstotle,  we 
have  the  following  description  of  their  tragical  abortiooa 
from  Calsabigi  himself:— '  Distorted,  complicated,  impto- 
bsUe  plots,  misconception  of  scenic  regulations,  usneas 
pcrsmmgei^  douUe  actions,  inconaiateney  of  chameter, 
gigantic  or  ehUdiah  thoughts.  fteUe  verses,  aflbcted  phnnes, 
total  absence  of  harmonious  and  natural  poetry;  all  thin 
decked  out  with  ill-timed  descriptions  and  similes,  or  idle 
political  and  phdosopliieal  disquisitions;  in  every  seeno 
some  sillv  amour,  wiih  all  the  trite  insipidity  of  comrami- 
placc  gallantry;  but  of  tratjie  .ntrengih,  of  the  conllut  of 
passions,  of  overpowering  dramatic  catastrophes,  not  the 
smallest  trace.'  MalTei.  however,  to  whom  wo  must  now 
return,  printed  a  selection  of  the  best  of  these  tragic  at- 
tempts, and  produced  a  tragedy  of  his  own,  entidad 
'  Merope,'  which  had  great  success  in  Italy  on  its  first  pub- 
lication, and  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  other  countries 
from  il.s  eompetiti  n  v.  Voltaire's  tiagctlv  on  the  same 
subject.  Bolli  wnii  rs  attempted  to  rcituro  in  home  sense  a 
lost  piece  of  Euripides,  hignly  estimated  by  the  aniicnt.s 
from  the  account  given  of  its  contents  by  Hyginus.  Maflci'.s 
work,  however,  is  rather  tho  production  of  a  learned  an* 
tiquary  than  of  a  roind  naturally  adapted  fur  and  practised 
in  the  drttoatie  art ;  it  is  not  therefore  unfair  to  nttribnte 
its  great  reputation  in  Italy  to  the  previous  low  state  «f 
Italmn  tragedy. 

'I'Im  task  of  cla<sicizln^  Xht  musical  drama  was  under- 
take.i  first  by  Ap<i*tolo  Zeno,  and  afterwardii,  with  moro 
success,  by  tho  Aoate  Mettutasio.  The  marks  of  the  French 
taste  in  Mctastasio,  a.s  pointed  out  by  Scblegel,  arc,  iho 
total  absence  of  the  ronmnlic  spnit,  a  certain  faullles*  in- 
sipidity of  composition,  bis  manner  of  handling  mylho- 
logiral  and  historical  materials,  which  is  not  prop^ly  either 
liistorical  or  mythological,  and  the  endeavour  to  produae 
a  certain  tragic  parity  which  degenetatea  into  monotony. 
The  unity  of  place,  howoviHr,  it  was  impoiaible  fx  him  to 
observe,  as  i.  dwnge  of  scene  was  required  of  the  OPei% 
voei:  in  hia  rich  Intrignaa  tee  be  followed  Spanish  nMdii% 
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uaA  borioved  oiipomUy  a  k*^'  ^ul^^i^')-   '  1^^^^' 

meriU,'  feay*  iho  German  cnttc,  '  which  have  gained  him  the 
reputation  of  a  cla&sic  amung  the  Itahaus  ol'  the  present 
(Uv,  and  havt;  made  bim  in  Mime  d^gTM  for  them  %^hat 
Baeim  w  for  tk*  Fiencb,  we,  the  lOMt  per&ct  puritjf, 
deanwRS,  el^imee.  tnd  twecUien  of  language  in  genwal. 
aii'l  I  rnrtu  ular  the  boftest  melody  and  the  greatest  lo«- 
liiitrs  lu  the  sont^s.  Perhaps  uo  poet  ever  possessed  in  a 
greater  ikgreo  ihu  talent  of  comprehending  ui  a  few  liu^^ 
the  e!>ti«ntuil  feuturc&  of  a  pathetic  situation  :  thcitongs  y.ilh  | 
vkich  the  cliaracters  make  their  exit  are  alnioi>t  oUays  the  i 
purest  muaical  extract  of  tiieir  state  of  mind  that  can  pos- 
■ibly  be  given.*  Ott  the  other  hand,  lia  bai>  htiesi  which,  for 
digni^  and  vtgoroua  coDciaepeMi*  are  pwfoetly  suited  to 
tragedy;  yet  oo  the  whote,  it  is  evident  that  a  <'«>rtain 
meltmg  efleminacy  ui  feeling  atid  expression  rvudered  Mc- 
tostasio  tbo  delight  of  hi*  countrymen  and  of  courtly  society 
tlin)ii^,'liiiut  Europe.  Only  li  lew  of  liis  (ijieras  have  still 
LK>!>»essiLiii  of  tho  stage,  aa  the  €uait)j,u  of  tuiitc  in  music 
demaDilii  u  different  arrant^omcnt  of  the  text.  Metastu&io 
seldom  hm  chonuscs,  and  nearly  all  his  airs  are  for  a  single 
TOioe.  *  Wo  now,'  says  Schlegel.  '  require  more  frequent 
duoe  and  trios,  and  a  crasbing  fioale.  In  &ct,  the  most 
difficult  problem  for  the  opens  poet  is,  the  mixing  the 
eomplicated  voices  of  confliotiog  |iassions  in  one  common 
harmony  without  injuring  their  esEcnce ;  a  problem,  how- 
ever, wiiich  i»  goncralls  '.  '  I  l<v  1x*th  poet  aud musical 
compo»tT  III  a  very  arbiti  ury  uiuiuicr.' 

1  he  fir»t  oadeavour  to  rosloru  what  the  classicists  de- 
nominated the  true  comedy  was  made  by  Li>ij>i  Uiccoboni, 
a  theatrical  manager,  who  atti;iit;itiil,  on  tlic  Venetian 
Stage,  to  rovivo  the  'Scolastica'  of  An  jsIu.  Tlio  result  was 
remarkably  carious:  tho  audience,  idoli^iui:  ui  AriosSo  the 
painter  of  the  rumautie  ktves  of  Orlando  and  Angelica,  and 
eagerly  expecting  to  aee  something  of  a  kindred  spirit  in 
thih  long  nc'^lecud  Jr;iniatic  (Uudurtion  from  such  a  pen, 
showed  such  iinliKtiuliiin  ut  liic  diiiappointmcnt  they  rt- 
eeiyed  from  this  re^/ar  c<mu<ly.  ihat  Riccoboni  hastily 
quitted  Venice,  and  repaired  lu  Vari.-«,  where,  of  all  places 
in  Eurupc,  cluuicism  was  in  greatest  huit<iur  and  glory. 
Venice,  however,  was  destined  shortly  utter  to  be  the  scene 
of  a  sueoeiaful  struggle  on  the  ])arl  if  tho  same  comic 
school  lo  re  MtihliaE  itself  in  tiie  puUie  estimation.  A 
native  of  that  city.  Carlo  Goldont,  nursed,  both  as  a  come- 
dian Slid  a  pDCt,  in  the'  hlud)  of  Mmchiavelli  and  Molidre, 
and,  it  should  Mt-m,  adiuirablN  4uiilified  by  nature  fur  dt- 
vflopint:  all  the  rc^ouico-,  iliai  ciin  enlcr  into  that  coinpaPa- 
tjvelv  narrow  draiiiatu;  cifCUUi&criptiou,  sedulously  ajiplu'd 
luniM-ll,  111  a  sonoi  of  original  composition^,  to  the  tu>k  .n 
which  Riccoboni  bad  roado  so  unlucky  an  experiment.  He 
diaplnyedauch  abundant  nature  and  mtiUtr  in  painting  the 
mannan  and  the  fi)Uies  of  his  own  ag«  and  country,  that  at 
length  ha  bMmght  the  eomedy  of  enaneter  into  vogue,  to 
the  discredit  botli  of  the  improvisatory  farce  and  thi  nu  1  j- 
drame.  Uis  first  gucces>ca,  howev  er,  received  a  sevt  ri  t  lack. 
Ttio  injury  8u^^auu•(l  by  the  maskcil  uiu!   iin])rovi  atory 
coiMfily,  lor  whiili  the  company  of  haecln  ui  \  eiuce  had 
thi  l)i^;hi'.>t  tiikiits,  was  one  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
production,  at  this  period,  of  the  fantastic  dramasof  Guzzi. 
These  arc  fairy  talcs  iit  a  dramatic  form,  in  wliieh,  however, 
along  with  Uie  wonderful,  vetaified,  and  serious  parl|  this 
■utbor  intndueed  the  whole  of  the  masks,  and  allowed  them 
the  most  unrestrained  development.    When  his  imagina- 
tion was  in  some  degree  weaned  with  oriental  tales,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  re-modelling  of  Snaiiijli  plins,  ospci  i- 
ally  iliosc  of  Calderon  ;  ond  although  tlie  cila  roai  pia'try  of 
the  Spaniard  lost  inurh  ul'  its  duhcacy  under  tin-  k;nd  of ' 
handling,  yet  the  extravagant  cancatnre  of  the  Italian 
masks  form«d  an  admirable  contrast  to  the  wild  wonders  of 
the  iairy  talc.  Thi»  hM  and  original  flight  in  the  romantic 
f^gion  so  fascinated  ihu  Venetians,  that  Goldotil  was  fairly 
dman  ftom  thefield.  and  retired  to  ^ia,  as  Riccoboni  hud 
done  before  him.   There,  by  his  production  of  '  Ias  Bourru 
Bicnftu»ant,'  Sic  ,  ho  had  the  satisiariinn  uf  i \hibiling  him- 
self to  the  French  a:^  the  ablest  loilower  tliat  had  yel  ap- 
peared in  tbo  tnii-k  of  Molidi%  and  of  being  hoaoured  and 
applauded  accrtrdini^ly 

it  IS  a  reiriarkable-instance,  too,  of  the  sway  which  French 
criticism  at  that  day  exercised  over  tlie  European  continent, 
that  Ooldoni't  P^iaian  success  mainly  contributed  to  hi;4 
speedy  rcinstatemoot  in  ItaUan  Snmu^  and  to  the  pioscnp- 
tioo  of  the  wildly  romantic  pieesa  of  Gwsi.  FlMI  tho  pen 
UQMfimi  w  ham  abont  »  IranM  and  fifty  pioee*,  of 


which  uo  enumeration  can  here  be  attempte<l.  Among  tha 
comic  dramatists  lit  Ins  i  cmi.tiy  lu'  >iill  uccvipies  tho 
blithest  place;  and  though  souie  wry  ri  sp.  i  inhlc  writer*  in 
the  same  department  huvo  succcedLsl  inni,  liny  li.ive  done 
little  either  to  extend  or  to  enrich  the  dramatic  fieUL  We 
shall  therefore,  in  enumerating  the  prineipal  of  thwe,  dil* 
misa  them  with  all  possible  brevity. 

Francesco  AnKngatiCapaoelli,  a  Bologneae  gentleman  of 
a  disiin:,ui<!ml  f;iniily,  and  on  that  account  more  fum  lin; 
lliaii  (iulduiu  with  the  tone  of  good  society,  displays  r.i 
I  'iiirilics  a  purer   style,    ini>io  liii^-niliL'!  injuiiL-i>,  and 
t    asionallv  more  elevation  in  hi*  charac  lers,  but  wants  the 
nature  and  vivacity  of  his  predecessor.    Cumillo  Federici, 
a  Piedmoiilcse,  who  had  originally  entered  the  order  Ot 
Jesuit>^,   afterwards   became  a  comedian  and  a  prulille 
writer  of  comedies :  taking  his  charaelcn  chiefly  fien 
history,  romance,  or  allegory,  he  inclined  much  to  the  n- 
inaiitK-  ^(■llo•ll:  lint.  i1imi.'_;!i  liv  wti'^  r  rry  ]-r.]n!hir  in  lii^  t.inc', 
and  tl;iniL;li  lii^  cuuulr) men  if ;l'  1*i>. '1  iiii.iiitf>c  >'.im\ o  tu  rr.uk 
hiin  as  hiL'li  lu  c  omedy  as  Alfli  ri  in  ti.iyL-ily,  y  ri  he  il.ri  i  n! 
exhibit  powers  at  all  capable  of  purinanentiy  eslabhshing 
the  romantic  drama  in  public  favour.    Gherardo  de  Ro-5.i, 
of  Rome,  was  a  tamely  correct  follower  of  Goldoni  j  and  the 
Conte  Giraud.  also  a  Roman,  Ibll  of  natural  w  it  and  hTeli- 
ncss.  i«  the  most  apirited  suceassor  of  the  latmr  that  has 
yet  a|  I  cured,  and  Iras  succeeded  aooonlingly.    We  And 
\'iti(  t,i-  Altitri  l;i:i.-vir  dfvotins,',  in  his  latter  years,  his 
auslcic  pLU  tuttiumly.     He  translated  some  pieces  fruiu 
the  antiunts  ;  and  in  his  original  cotne>h<  ^  he  appears  lu 
have  made  Aristotdiancs  his  principal  luodel,  mixing  up 
tho  historical  anu  the  actual  wiili  the  fictitious  and  the 
alle-roricnl.    Vmir  of  these  hearing  the<{iiaint  but  sigiii:i- 
.■;ini  iitlLs  ,)t  'Thc  Oik"  cL'Uno');  'The  Few'  ('I  Pochi)' ; 
'  The  Too  Many'  ('  I  Tn^ppi*);  and  '  Tlie  Antidote'  ('L'An- 
tidoto),  arc  thoroughly  polilicnl,  being  designed  to  exhibit, 
under  the  \eil  nJ  antique  names  and  manners,  the  Sc-M-nvl 
etlucts  uf  despi  tisin,  of  oligarchy,  of  simple  democrnry.  and 
of  rational  liberty  .     'I'he  suiull  pieces  of  the  Neapolitan 
Giulio  Gvnoino,  wntiea  lui  the  exercise  and  mstructiou  uf 
youth,  are  worthy  of  mention  as  being  am  ini;  tlio  best  m 
tliat  peculiar  and  rather  dilUculi  line  of  theaincal  composi- 
tion,  Xbese  comedies,  ten  in  number,  first  appeared  not 
many  Tjaara  «gOb  under  the  title  of  *  Dramatic  Ethies' 
(EticaDraromatica),  five  of  them  being  designed  for  boys, 
and  five  for  girls.    In  none  of  tliera  is  there  the  sliglitcit 
trace  of  the  passion  ol  love,  or  any  injudicious  exhibaien  of 
high-flown  heroism.   The  ciuict  sentiments  and  duties  they 
are  dfsitined  to  inculcate  aio  sitflicienily  indicated  ill  ll.cir 
titles-  'Relicpon;'  'Loveofnur  Ne.hliinr : '  *  Gratitudi; ;' 
'Modesty;'  'Friendship;'   'Prudence;'   'Filial  I'lcty;' 
'Conscience;*    'Gcnenisily ;'    •Beneficence;'  and  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  giving  >o  these  juvenile  plMsa 
greater  warmth  of  interest  than  might  be  expected  from 
the  very  <  iieninscribcd  nature  of  his  plan.    Alberto  N  in, 
born  of  a  };o<jd  tiunily  at  Turin  in  1775,  and  bredtotiit.  Lft, 
but  early  addn  ie>l  as  a  recreation  to  dramatic  writing,  is  il;e 
most  celebrated  and  productive  among  the  living  c<>uik 
writers  of  the  school  of  Goldoni :  with  stricter  moral  views 
than  the  latter,  his  must  chara<  ti-ristic  excellence  with  re- 
spect to  art  is  the  great  eorrectncss  and  purity  of  his  Italiaa 
s^le,  in  which  the  beat  critics  of  his  country  have  declared 
hun  to  be  unsurpassed. 

In  the  latter  period  of  the  last  century,  Alfieri  opened 
a  new  tera  of  Italian  trajredy.  He  adhered  indeed  lo  the 
e<t,ildislied  c  l;i>.-,ic  si  ll^nd,  ti  ok  his  Subjects  chiefly  from 
aiiticut  story,  and  was  a  stiici  uhsorver  of  the  unities.  But, 
indignant  at  the  voluptuous  degeneracy  of  hiscuuiitryuica, 
his  muse  too  uniformly  appears  w  iih  a  stoical  seventy  anid  sim- 
plicity which,  how  well  8oe\ er  they  might  be  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  the  moral  and  political  reformer,  are  uiifkvour> 
able  to  the  primary  objects  of  dramatic  ait;  and  henee  the 
productions  of  Alfieri  have  ever  been  found  to  give  more 
satisfaction  in  the  closet  than  on  the  stage.  Asadraniati&l,  be 
has  been  the  nios:  suoce^sjul  in  i::iiiiting,  asin  his  '  Vtrgmia,' 
the  public  Idc  of  the  Unuian  i.  i'isblic;  and  in  his  tragedy 
of  '  Saul'  we  find,  with  a  certain  Ui  .entul  splendour,  (^rcal 
lyrical  sublimity  of  expression  Since  Alfieri,  that  noblrr 
(uid  more  masculine-spirited  Italian  tragedy,  of  w  Inch  Le  is 
justly  regarded  as  tlie  founder,  has  been  cultivated  by  sevwl 
distinguished  writers  with  a  leas  rigid  adlierence  to  aotiqiic 
subjects  and  to  classic  forms.  Among  the  most  estimable 
of  these  recent  productions  we  nmy  particukuriso  the '  Ari&* 
tedemok'  the  *  0^j»Cht»cco,*  and  the  *  Galeeito  Miuiftvdi* 
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of  Vicenzo  Monti ;  '  II  Conte  di  Carmaenola.'  and  '  L'  Adel- 
chi,'  of  Alessandro  Man/oiu.  te  tter  kixuvn  in  KuL-'lnnrl  an 
an  historical  romBiice-wnter,  and  ilie  "  AiiUinio  Foscajini,' 
the  'Giovanni  daProcida,'  the  *  Ludoviro  II  Moro,'  and  the 
'Nabuoco'of  Giovao  Bnttit^ta  Niocolini.  who  in  this  latter 
jrieee  hn  nUjr  exhibited,  under  fictitious  names.  Napoleon 
and  some  of  htB  eont«ropofiine«.  and  of  wbow  fatun  effortt 
his  eountryinen  have  tli«  hiKhe«t  expectations. 

In  the  mu«i<  ;i!  tlmmn,  tlnniijh,  for  a  1  ln^,'  time  post, 
tlip  poetry  lias  lii'i  u  (■uiti\att'(l  !i*s  little  morn  iIkh!  a  inero 
vii'-il  -i  fcs^arv  t^i  iIr'  i[u,>i<Ml  roiiipi«i!iiin,  tlioro  have  been 
some  very  mcntoriou<t  exceptiuiisi  to  thi^,  as  in  ibo  case  of 
the  recent  priidnction!«,  by  the  Conts  PepoU,  'IPuntani,' 
and  'Maiek  Adel,'  which  last  ia  founded  on  Madame  Cot- 
tin's  W»U  known  romance  of  the  tilM  of  tiw  «nMd«s»  SOd 
VM  fint  performed  at  Paris  in  IB36. 

Spanish  Drama. 

In  Spain,  a*  elsewhere,  it  was  the  church  that  (jaye  birth 
III  iIk'  mfi  l-Tn  ilraniii ;  but  this  remarkable  circumstance  is 
le.iuhiif  ly  Spain,  that  while  in  the  other  preat  nations  of 
"urope  the  mature  development  nl  titc  (irama  dt-tached  it 
wholly  from  the  service  of  religion,  in  the  peninsula,  on  the 
f9iintrBry«  the  i^reatest  dramatic  geniuses  constantly  devoted 
•  large  portion  of  their  effurto  to  religious  oomposiitioaa  for 
eoclesiastical  purmwes;  and  the  most  perfeet  of  all  the 

Spanish  theatrical  poets  tnnde  such  compositions  his  fli- 
vonritc  ocpupalion.  Owing  to  this  very  striking  peculiarity 
of  i!u>  Sp;iii;-li  -^t.-ii.'.',  ti  e  s  iun  o  nt'wliinh  also  will  be  indi- 
cated btsiijw,  we  ilcliT  .s.imt'  turlhfr  iiolice  of  the  spiritual 
plays  of  the  Spaniiird.s  until  \\c  c  inie  to  particularize  the 
several  species  of  thitir  drnmatic  productions  as  exhibited  in 
the  luo.^i  advanced  period  of  their  theatre. 

Tiie  earliest  perfonaaooe  that  can  tuiotljr  be  ealled  tliea* 
tricel  of  whidi  we  find  any  mentian  in  tiie  Spanish  annals, 
is  that  exhibited  in  1414  at  the  coronation  festival  of  For-  J 
dinand  the  Good,  kin'^  of  Anagan.  It  was  from  the  pen  of' 
tin-  niariiuis  Dv  Vi11imi:i.  a  man  who  pi»"-rs^ing  intellectual 
acquirements  prodij^'imis  for  the  time  ta  which  he  livcil, 
marched  boldlv,  as  a  \^TitiT,  in  n'lvance  of  liis  asio  and 
nation — so  boldly,  inil.cd,  iliat  ail  liis  writings  were  burned 
after  his  death,  and  t  n^  pu  ce  amont^  them,  so  that  its  very 
title  has  perislwd.  Wa  only  learn  that  it  vaa  an  aUeeorical 
play,  whereia  flgored  the  )>crsonagee  of  Justice^  Fsaee, 
Truth,  and  Clemency;  so  that  it  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
the  class  of  moralifii'i  in  vogue  for  a  while  m  the  infancy 
of  the  Spanish  dratna,  and  wlui  li  Ci-rvuntos  afterwards  re- 
vived. Shortly  after  tliis  ulteiiijil  of  Villciia.  his  friend, 
the  miirquis  de  Santillana,  a  man  of  equally  extensive 
knowled<je,  and  of  equal  frecilom  both  of  thought  and  pen, 
drninotizcd,  under  the  title  of  'Comedicte  de  Punsa,*  the 
incidenia  of  a  naval  action  which  took  plaee  in  1435^  near 
the  i«l«nd  of  Ponsa,  between  the  <3enoeae  and  the  Arra- 
gonese.  and  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated.  This  piece 
was  never  acted,  nor  was  it  printe<l  among  the  author's 
work.s ;  i(s  title,  quoted  in  his  letters,  was  nil  that  \*as 
known  of  it  until  Sr.  Mflrtincjt  de  la  Rii>a  flateiy  prinu- 
minister  of  Sfiain)  recetiih  ili'-'dvcicd  it  annul'.;  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  Royal  Library  at  Pans.  Thus  mterestiiig  rehc 
of  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  dramatic  genius  of  Spain  ex- 
hibits remarkable  skill  in  the  handling  of  an  bisiortcat 
oeeuirenee.  oswdl  m  gteti  beauty  of  plot,  dialogue,  and 
vilification. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  a  sort 
of  theatre  was  first  cHtahlishcd  in  C'a'^lile.  Tlic  earliest 
dramatic  attempt  m  tins  diM.sidU  <>f  the  penni-iila  wa-  made 
bv  Juan  do  la  Encina.  who  exrellcd  in  ie^lit  i>octr\.  and 
w'boae  numerous  works  form  a  rnncioneru  of  themselvcii. 
AAer  extending  the  field  of  religious  septeacntationB  by 
composing  for  e&hibition  on  festival  days  a  number  of  autos, 
wherein  we  find,  not  mere  paraphrases  of  Scripture,  but 
coneppfion<tof  the  poet's  own,  together  with  a  certain  dignity 
of  ai  t  i  n  and  language-,  ho  formed  the  project  of  carrying 
the  sta::e  beyond  the  walls  of  the  church.  W  ith  this  \jow 
he  composed  some  small  pastoral  piece-!,  wlm  h  he  detiomi 
nated  eclogues.  These  jni  ees.  m  v^iut  h  he  himself  enacted 
the  principal  parts,  were  first  exhibited!  at  the  houses  of  the 
Admiral  of  Castile  and  the  Duchess  del  Infantado.  As 
their  name  indicates,  tbey  consisted  of  nothing  tuure  than  a 
dialogue  between  two  or  more  shepherds.  The  author, 
imitating  Virgil,  used  this  expedient  in  the  first  instance 
to  celtibrate,  by  means  of  allusion,  some  particular  event. 
Mieb  M  the eoiMluaion  of  «  peeeo,  or  the  wtuni  of  «  prinee; 


and  next,  ho  invented  some  short  and  simple  action  wherein 
lie  brouirht  into  play  tlio  passions  of  his  interlocutors  them- 
selves. These  little  pieces,  interrupted  by  daiioeaand  end* 
ing  with  songs  (villancicos),  usually  contained  also  some 
farcical  scene ;  so  that  tb^  ma|r  be  said  to  baVO  OMBpriMd 
at  once  the  elemeDts  of  the  comedy,  the  ballet,  and  the 
vaudeville.  These  premstnre  efforts  have  in  them  mut  h 
graee  and  wit,  as  well  as  nature  and  liveliness.  The  tir»t 
performance  of  these  pastoral  comedu  s  louk  plaee  in  the 
year  14'J'2,  so  memorablo  in  the  Spanish  annaU  as  hmag 
that  of  the  contjosst  of  Gfanada  mid  the  diseovwyirf  the 
New  World. 

About  the  same  time  anpeared  the  famous '  Celostina,' 
begun  by  Rodrigo  Oots  ana  ftniahed  by  Fomaodo  Rojas  de 
Montalvan.  Though  entitled  a '  tragi-comedy,*  it  was  never 
performed*  nor  was  it  capable  of  being  so,  ns  it  was  in 

reality  but  n  tale  told  in  dialngne.  Yet  the  singular  merit 
of  this  truly  primitive  composition,  whicli  went  through 
several  ediimn*,  and  was  translated  into  almost  every 
F.uropean  fmi^uage,  contributed  mm  h  to  i)ie  ndvaneenien't 
of  the  stage  by  fumLshing  a  genuine  nnxle]  of  dromatM! 
diction. 

It  was  in  the  bq^ning  of  the  sixteeath  century  that  to 
these  verioos  attempu  succeeded  the  flnt  legnlar  Spanish 
dramas,  but,  through  a  singular  eoneurmee  of  e&eum- 
stances,  they  appeared  out  of  Spain.   One  Birtolorae  de 

Terres-Naharro,  loiit;  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors, 
an<l  residint;  at  Rome  after  his  redemption,  there  composed 
some  r<miedies  in  his  natne  lanmia^e,  and  (;o|  iherii  per- 
formed at  the  tasteful  and  voluptuous  court  of  Leo  X.  at 
the  same  lime  that,  us  we  have  already  seen,  the  '  Mandra- 
gola'  of  MachiavcUi  and  the  nrodnctions  of  Aretino  were 
beini;  exhibited  there.  In  tno  compositions  of  Torros- 
Naharro,  though  little  known,  and  uiiiuatly  dmneeiated  by 
SignorelU  in  hb  *HtsCoris  Critiea  del  Teatri.*  tbeiv  is  much 
happiness  of  invention,  well-drawn  character,  and  spirited 
dialogue;  they  have  also  the  licentious  tone  of  the  Italian 
Comedies  of  that  perio'l,  nnd  contain  S'lrae  strnkes  of  a  mali- 
cious t>;ildncss  peculiar  to  the  author,  who,  tliuugli  a  priest, 
.and  li\'in;;  nt  the  poniifieal  court,  composed  satires  against 
the  church  such  as  Luther  himself  might  have  dictated. 
On  printing  his  comedies  at  Naples  in  1517,  under  the  title 
of '  Propaladia,'  ho  published  along  with  them  some  *  Pre- 
cepts on  the  Dramatic  Art,*  the  llrst  that  made  their 
appearance  in  the  Castilian  tongue.  He  there  draws  a  very 
distinct  line  between  tragedy  and  comedy  ;  he  divides  the 
latter  into  historical  comwly  (comedias  a  noticia),  and 
cciinedy  of  invention  fcomedias  a  fnntasia).  He  too  il  was 
fliat  invented  the  iniioVtn,  or  pfitloi,'ue,  nnd  gave  to  tho  acts 
the  name  which  they  have  ever  since  borne,  of  jornadaa, 
that  is,  journeys  or  stages,  alluding  to  tbe  pauses  or  resting- 
plaees  Ibr  the  actor  ana  the  niaatator,  whieh  aeem  to  con- 
stitute tiie  chief  utility  of  suen  dhrisien. 

No  sooner  did  Naharro's  pieces  find  their  wav  to  Spain 
(about  1S?0)  than  they  were  proscribed  by  the  inquisition, 
so  natehful  to  extirjiate  every  trare  of  Protestantism.  The 
like  sentence  fell  upon  those  wntlmi  shortly  after  in  Ger- 
many by  the  author  of  the  '  Satir(?  on  Women,'  Cristoval 
do  Castillejo,  sci^ietary  to  the  eniptrori*  MaxiniUuui  nnd 
Ferdinand.  These  latter  pieces,  which  it  was  not  deemerl 
prudent  to  publwb  amoo^  tho  author's  works  when  the 

Crohibition  was  taken  off  in  1573,  but  which  are  known  to 
ave  been  of  tho  satirical  and  licentioQS  class,  arc  entirely 
Inst.  So  that  tho  Spanish  stage  presents  the  singular  phte- 
iiomenon  of  having  really  had  two  infancies.  The  first 
attempts  in  regular  dramatic  composition  being  supjiressed 
h\  the  formidable  authontv  above-mentioned,  fmind  no 
imitators,  and  even  seem  Ui  have  been  completely  forgotti?r„ 
for  it  was  a  play  of  Ariosto  s  that  w  as  exhibited  at  the  mar- 
riage of  an  infanta  in  1548.  Some  few  classical  scholar^ 
indeed,  as  Villalobos,  Fernan  Perez  de  Oliva,  and  ttimon  * 
de  Abril,  strove  to  bring  forward  the  ontienis  as  dramatic 
models,  by  translating  Ploutns,  Terence,  and  Aristophanes ; 
hut  tlii'ir  \\orks  wure  still  less  adapted  to  take  possession  of 
the  naiiotril  mind.  ^So  that  while,  of  those  dramatic  pro- 
ductions wliieh  Spain  alre"idv  jsissessed,  one  part  lay  hirfdea 
ill  tile  libraries  of  a  few  of  the  learned,  and  tho  other  buried 
in  the  archives  of  the  Inquisition,  the  people  wore  aban- 
doiied  to  Uie  gross  merriment  of  the  jugglers  and  bufibons. 
Hence  it  is  that  SchlegeU  Bouterweck.  Sismondit  and 
almost  every  other  foreign  critic^  appsieatly  ignorant  even 
of  Ihu  names  of  the  first  diamatie  vrilers  of  Spain,  make 
no  tnentfam of  them,  but  fix  die  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
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century  u  the  period  of  tb«  euliart  arigiu  of  tbe  Spanish 
draina. 

The  foundL-r  i>f  the  truly  national  and  popular  theatre  of 
Spain  wa«  lyipe  UucJii,  of  SomUc.  who  quitted  his  tnide 
Of  a  goldbeater  to  join  a  company  of  strolkrs,  of  wlioin  ho 
ahortty  became  the  chief,  or.  according  lo  the  Spani  h  .  \ 
preMiun,  tUe  autor.  Tlu»  title,  di  rived,  not  from  ihe  Latiu 
auetor,  but  ttam  auto,  ui  »ct  or  pi-rlbrniance,  w»8  at  tliat 
timo  (ivw  to  one  who  composed  and  recited  piMsa^  uid  is 
Ktin  retained  to  signify  the  manager  of  a  oompaav  of  eomo* 
diiuis.  lie  was  also  called  maetlro  tU  harer  comeatat.  Lope 
tie  Rui  iUi  united  the  two  kinds  of  talent  nccesdary  to  an 
autor  oi  that  peritwl  ;  liuil  prudij^iDus  succeisii ;  «  a,H  uiiuiii- 
mou^ly  deelured  lo  he  ])otli  a  ^reat  juK?!  and  a  jjical  jxir- 
forroer;  and  m  entirely  forj^otteii  wire  the  dramatic  at- 
tempts which  hftd  prererle<l  liitu,  that  bo  iliui  the  credit  of 
being  the  inventor  of  lite  division  into  jornadaa  or  acts,  and 
of  tho  prolsctM,  cmUedat  first  intro'ito,  and  afterwards  loa. 
For  a  nuTOor  of  yam  Lope  perambulated  from  town  to 
town ;  but  his  great  reputatioa  at  loogtlk  aode  liiin  in 
request  at  court ;  and  the  grandees  of  tlie  time  crowded  to 
the  diversion  which  his  exhibitions  nnVirded  them  from  the  | 
gloomy  gravity  of  the  palace  of  Phdii>  II.  The  few  of  \m  \ 
plays,  pastoral  dialogues,  &.c„  that  remain,  are  diNtin^'uishetl 
for  natural  grace  and  hvehncss ;  and  though  the&v  are  uU 
in  prose,  he  wrote  with  equal  facility  in  verso.  We  find  a 
euruNis  fact,  illustrative  of  the  indulgence  which  the  Spanish 
coelMiastics  of  that  day  extended  even  to  tbo  pfofano  araroa, 
recorded  by  Oi^  deC«ioieiia(a»th0  oontOBMiaiy  tii«tn»Un 
of  Segovia,— that  on  ooetMon  of  tbe  grsad  nstiral  boM  on 
the  openiiiFc  of  the  new  cathedral  there  in  Lope's 
compuny,  on  a  sUgt:  erected  within  the  church,  exhibited, 
afler' solemn  vesper*.' a  ' pleasant  play'  (u?iii  gtistotaco- 
tn'^iia).  And  Lope  hiim»eli^  on  his  death  at  Cordova  in 
IbCT,  v,:is  interred  there  with gienHMOOItt in  tbO  oboir  of 
the  great  cathedral  church. 

'In  the  time  of  this  celebrated  Snenisb  actor.'  says  C«r- 
TnntesintbeJPrafiu«tobisownpiiMisbsdpUjs,  'the whole 
tnurdvobo  of  «n  ovfor  eoiild  be  tbrost  into  «  bag :  there 
wen  three  or  four  dose  vests  of  white  skin  trimmed  witb 
gilt  leether,  and  the  like  number  of  beards,  wi^s,  and  trunk 
hose.  The  plaj  s  were  colloquies  in  tlie  inanner  of  eclogues, 
between  two  or  three  shepherds  and  some  shepherdess, 
end  were  eked  out  with  two  or  three  interlude«(en/r<mt«m), 
eaUlibiting  sometimes  the  character  of  a  negress,  sometimes 
of  n  bravo,  sometimes  of  a  simpleton,  sometimes  of  a  Bit- 
enjMi ;  for  these  dwracten  and  maoj  otb<«s  Lope  rcpre- 
lented  with  (he  greatest  tnttb  and  |ierbction  imaginable. 
At  thai  ttOM  tbaro  were  neither  naebineiy,  nor  deooimtiona, 
nor  eombats  between  Moor  and  Christian,  on  foot  or  on 
horseback:  there  were  no  figures  made  to  issue  tlirmiich 
the  buards  uf  the  *ta(4e  as  from  the  centre  of  tiie  e:\rlh  ;  still 
less  were  any  ani;<:U  or  njuU  let  down  from  heaven  upon 
clouds.  The  stupe  consisted  of  four  planks,  laid  m  a  Mpiare 
ibrm  across  four  Lenches,  which  raisM  them  four  hands  frrjm 
the  ground.  The  whole  decoration  consisted  of  an  old  cover- 
let, which  wasdravn  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  two  eords. 
to  make  what  m»  eallad  tbo  vutiario,  or  dressing-niom,  and 
behind  which  were  tbe  musicians,  who  Mng,  without  the 
guitar,    jiri-'  ruiiieut  romu'ice.' 

At  iLe  fc.iue  period  (Ij61),  ihe  Sjiaiiish  court,  which 
had  hitherto  minted  from  one  provincial  capital  to  an- 
other, tlxod  itsieif  pei  itiancntiy  at  Madrid,  a  circumstance 
favourable  to  the  dramatic  art,  as  it  established  a  permanent 
theatre.  Authentic  documents  attest,  that  a  year  after  the 
deatb  of  Lope  do  Rucda,  there  were  play-houses  {corralet 
de  comeditu)  at  Madrid.  Then  weia  than,  in  tbe  capital 
as  well  as  in  the  provmees,  varioos  troops  of  aeton,  distin- 
guished one  from  anoihctr  by  whimsical  and  ludicrous 
names,  and  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  classifieil  b>  a 
S;iani>h  writer  of  that  day  under  cis^ht  differeiit  species. 
Sliuilly  ttlter,  Juati  de  M^lara,  a  celebratwl  prof»a>ijor  of 
the  humanitiet,  caused  a  versified  drama  of  his,  entitled 
'  Locusta,*  which  he  liad  written  at  first  in  Latin,  to  be  acted 
at  Salamanca.  Then  came  aik  aelflr  of  Toledo,  itamiMi  Na- 
vano,  wbo.  Cervantes  tells  us,  eonverted  tbe  manager's 
dothas'-b^  into  the  more  important4ookinglbnn  of  trunks 
and  portmanteaus;  bnmght  forth  the  music  from  behind 
die  banging ;  took  tbe  fUse  beards  from  the  chins  of  those 
whoso  parts  did  not  require  them;  invented  machinery, 
clouds,  thunder  and  lightning,  dueU  and  battles.  Moral 
ilevelopnii^nt,  too,  accompanied  this  niaicnal  pnjgresi :  ihe 
uieoes  now  began  to  display  soinetbiog  like  a  plot,  and  somo 


lias  ItaMi  eottflicling  intcteils 
afrr  of  these,  may  ifatd  aoiM 


of  the  animation  which 
and  passions.  Tfaa  tittoa  «f  a  irr  or  these,  may 
notion  of  this  transitiottal,  or,  more  properly,  adoleeoent 
period  of  the  Spanish  theatre:  there  were,  for  instance, 
'  Dido  and  i4SncaB,  or  the  Pious  Trojan.'  'The  Grand  Prior 
of  Castile,'  'Loyidty  ngainst  one's  Kang,'  'The  Sun  at  Mid- 
night and  the  Stars  at  Noon,'  'Tlie  "Taking  of  Seville  by 
St.  Ferdinand.'  and  'The  Cortes  of  Death  ;'  the  costume  of 
which  latter  pieca  is  so  humorously  described  in  a  passage 
of  the  seoenn  put  of  Don  Quixote. 

About  IMO  were  established  at  Madrid  the  two  theatres 
d«  ta  Cfttrand  del  Principe,  whieb  are  stOl  eiisting  ;  and 
now  some  superior  minds  turned  their  efforts  to  dramatic 
composition,  which  had  liitherto  b«<en  left  entirely  to  the 
manut;er8  of  stroUinp  companies.    Cervantes,  just  returned 
from  his  eventful  Ali^erine  captivity,  wiis  one  of  tlie  earliest 
adventurers  in  this  career.    '  I  was  the  fir*t,'  he  tells  us, 
'  that  exhibited  the  nuaginings  sod  bidden  thoughts 
of  tba  soul,  by  bringing  foiwari  monl  ebaiaetani  on  tha 
aiagek  wbieh  1  did  with  warm  and  gansnl  sMlaosa 
Hmn  tbe  poblio.  I  wrote  at  tbat  psfwd  aeme  fweotf 
or  ttilrty  plays,  which  were  all  acted  unsaluted  by  cu- 
cumbers or  any  other  matters  convenient  for  pelting  with ; 
they  ran  their  course  free  from  hUsing,  shouting,  or  cla- 
mour.'   Cervantes,  indeed,  adviincetl  the  Spanisli  drama 
most  importantly,  both  as  lo  dramatic  invention  and  moral 
dignity.    His  '  I^Iumancia,'  in  particular,  one  of  the  only 
two  of  these  his  earlier  dramtio  productions  that  have  found 
tbeir  way  to  tbe  pTs«B»  ia  veiy  nmarkabh*  in  tba  diamaiie 
history  of  Surope.  *  It  stands  altogether,'  observes  SeUe- 
gel, '  on  the  elevation  of  the  tragical  cothurnus ;  and,  from 
the  unconscious  and  unsought-for  approximation  to  antique 
grandeur  and  puniy,  forma  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in 
the  history  of  m.xlern  poetry.   The  idea  of  destiny  prevails 
in  It  throughout ;  the  allegorical  figures  which  enter  be- 
tween the  acts  supply,  though  in  another  way,  nearly  the 
place  of  the  chorus  in  the  Greek  tragedies ;  they  guide  our 
oonsidefation  and  propitiate  our  fueling.  A  groat  dead  of 
benfcs  detaimination  »  completed;  tbe  extremity  uf  suAr> 
ing  is  endured  with  cniitani^,  but  it  is  tbe  deed  and  sufler- 
ing  of  a  whole  nation,  whose  individual  members  may 
almost  be  said  to  appear  only  as  examples,  while  the  Roman 
heroes  seem  merely  the  instruments  of  fkte.   There  i«  a 
sort  of  Spartan  pathos  in  tins  jiiece ;  e\ery  separ  iN  n  :i  ; 
deration  is  swallowed  up  in  the  feeling  for  country  ;  and  by 
a  reference  to  the  modem  warlike  fame  of  his  nation,  the 
poet  baa  aontnved  to  connect  the  antient  histoiy  with  ths 
oreurastaMOS  immediately  befara  bim.*  On  tha  wholes 
however,  it  appears  that  the  mind  of  Cervantes  was  more  in- 
clined to  the  epic,  taking  tbe  word  in  its  more  extensive 
signification  for  the  narrative  fonn  of  composition  in  gene- 
ral ;  and  that  the  80^  and  unas^uinuii^  maaner  in  which  lie 
chietly  delights  to  excite  the  feelings  is  not  the  baatiuiled 
to  the  rapid  compression  rct^uired  on  the  stage. 

Cervantes  wrote  at  Madrid  ;  awl  St  the  same  time  Juan 
de  la  Cue\-a  moduoed  some  dramas  on  tbe  stage  of  SwvtUe, 
reducing  to  Rnir  tha  immbsdr  of  iomadas,er  acts,  wbieh  had 
hitherto  been  five  or  six.  Tbe  day's  peribrmance  then  con- 
sisted, besides  tbe  principal  piece,  of  three  eniremexes,  or 
interludes,  playc<l  hetwex^n  the  a;-ls,  and  a  little  ballet.  Va- 
lencia, too,  which  had  ilways,  in  arts  and  letters,  its  rival 
school  to  that  of  Se\ille,  made  some  advances  m  the  dra- 
matic career.  It  was  a  Valencian  poet.  Cnstobal  do  Virue^ 
who  further  reduced  the  number  of  acts  from  four  to  three, 
which  latter  number  wa.<s  thenceforward  adhered  to  by  all 
Spanish  writers.  '  Until  then,'  according  to  the  ludiezons 
conceit  of  Lope  de  Vega,  *  the  Spanish  drama  had  gone  on 
allfnurt,  like  a  child,  because  it  was  yet  in  its  inhinry.* 

The  scenic  pomp  of  the  Spanish  theatre  had  already  made 
(;reat  progress,  llie  same  writer.  Rojas,  who  said  that  in 
the  davs  of  Lope  de  Ru(»da  an  antnr  and  his  com^wny 
might  iiave  deposited  their  bundle  of  properhet  upon  k 
spider's  back,  relates,  that  in  the  time  of  Cueva  and  Viruea, 
women  played  their  parts  in  dresses  of  silk  and  ndvet,  with 
chains  of  gold  and  pods;  that,  in  the  interindes,  sira 
exaeuled  by  three  or  tbor  voieet ;  and  tbat  even  horses 
mtfoduoed  in  tbe  warlike  plays  to  complete  the  illusion. 

It  is  well  wor;  In  i  f  n m  i  rk  that  already,  in  the  sixteentli  c-n  • 
tury  we  find,  in  h>pi.ui  the  contest  fully  and  warmly  engaged 
between  the  claims  of  tlie  dramatic  writers  to  an  ab'soluto'in- 
dependence  of  the  classic  rules,  and  the  critics  demaiidii^ 
a  ni;id  adherence  to  the  precepts  of  Ajistotle.  Thus,  whfla 
the  rhctoririan  PinGtano  was  seaiously  aoqjnriag  tba  thes 
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trkal  trriten  to  respect  tho  uniti<H,  for  whieh  thw  vhoved 

little  rep;ir(l.  one  of  them.  Juan  de  la  Ciu  v  a,  oiu'siiy  under- 
took, ill  his  *  Exemplar  Poctico,*  tho  (leffiK  f  nf  ;lu-  (Inunutic 
liberties.  He  claimed  them  us  the  uirr.|Ji in^  of  ihat  sui- 
rcision  of  ages  which  had  abolisheti  ail  aiititjuo  law*,— aa 
more  favourable  to  the  boldest  tligbts  of  imagination,— «Qd> 
in  fine.  u»  better  adapted  to  please  the  public.  But,  while 
deUvering  this  judicious  opinion,  he  lays  down  such  maxims 
far  the  r^ubtion  of  ihk  dcamatie  frawktm  «•  gnod  sense 
and  good  taste  must  ever  dietaila,  thoo^  hli  oomntryiuen, 
in  their  fiery  iiupatiem  i-  of  any  fueh  nttcietkin*  have  not 
uaid  them  suflicicnt  au>  ntion. 

This  un'rontrol'iiililf  iVr\our  of  iina^iiKitioii  was  however 
but  a  necessary  result  of  the  verv  pe<:uliar  circumstances 
which  for  a  long  course  of  aj^es  had  operated  to  form  and 
to  confirm  the  Spanish  national  cbaiacter.  '  The  Spaniard^,' 
to  ttie  the  word^j  of  SchlegeU  *Mt  •  glorious  part  in  the 
hutorf  of  tho  middle  afea»  •  ptit  too  much  forgotten  hj  the 
envioiu  ingratitude  of  modem  timet.  They  were  then  the 
forlorn  fiutiii>>t  of  Euiuj.l'  ;  iIr-v  lay  on  their  Prroru-an 
poninsul  L  as  m  a  rami-,  (.■vposed  lu  the  incessant  irruptions 
of  the  Araliiaii.-.,  thvuNs  ready  for  renewed  i-oiitlicts 

without  liirc.jru  uid.    Tiie  re-cslabli»limont  of  their  C  liris- 
tiaii  kitigdijin,  for  ccnlurie«  from  the  time  wlu  n  the  <!••- 
Kondaalsof  the  Goths  who  had  been  driven  back  into  llu' 
northern  moiintains  rushed  forth  again  from  tho&e  places  of 
ntmo,  down  to  the  complete  expuliion  of  the  Moors  from 
Spein,  VDS  one  sitif  le  end  long-oontinned  ndveiitttre ;  nay, 
tliu  pre^tersalion  of  Christianity  in  that  land  againet  such  a 
prcjKjndcratintr  power  sccmod  t\ou  to  be  tne  wondrous 
work  of  more  tlian  mortul  guidance.    F.M  r  lu  eustomed  to 
fifiht  at  one  and  the  same  time  for  bin  lilu  rty  and  his  reli- 
giuii,  tlie  Spaniard  rliiiii;  to  tliu  latter  wiih  a  fiery  zeal,  as 
to  tut  aoquisttion  dearly  purt-ha-scd  by  the  noblci>i  blooii. 
Bveiy  eonaolition  of  divine  wor!>hip  was  a  reward  of  heroic 
exertion ;  every  chunh  might  he  eonaidered  by  him  as  » 
trophy  of  his 'anoeatoie/  In  Inter  tines,  'the  Spnnivd 
never  presumed  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  bis  spirilQal 
and  worldly  superiors,  but  carried  on  their  wars  of  aggres- 
►ion  and  ambition  with  tho  same  fidelity  and  bravery  which 
be  had  formerly  displayed  in  his  own  war>  of  defence.  Per- 
.^mal  fane  and  a  hupjkhmnI  zeal  for  religion  blinded  him  as 
to  the  j  ustice  of  his  cause.    Unexampled  enterprises  were 
raeoessrully  executed :  a  newly  discovered  world  beyond  tho 
oeean  bad  been  tubjngatcd  by  a  handful  of  boia  adven- 
turers;  individual  instances  of  cruelty  and  rapine  had 
itaiaed  the  aidendour  of  the  moat  determined  heroism,  but 
the  meae  of  the  nation  remained  unaffected  by  this  dege- 
neracy-   Tlio  'fiirir  of  i-hi\-alry  nowbere  survival  its  politi- 
cal existence  so  luu>;  as  in  Spain:  long  uftor  the  internal 
urosperity  of  the  nation,  togotncr  with  its  foreign  mfluence, 
liad  expcricncwl  a  docn  decline  in  consequence  of  ilut  nun- 
ous  errors  of  Philip  11..  that  spirit  propagated  itself  down 
to  the  flourishing  pc-rioti  of  their  literature,  and  imprinted 
its  stamp  upon  it  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 
The  fancy  of  the  Spnniaids  w«a  bold.  like  their  eetive 
)^f)wers ;  no  mental  adventuro  seemed  too  dan^rons  for  H. 
Tli«  predilection  of  the  people  f  ir  tho  extravagantly  won- 
derful had  already  been  shown  mi  the  chivalry  romances. 
They  wi-h.'  !  lo  ?i  f  tlu-  wondi  rt'nl  onc-e  more  on  the  stage  ; 
:itv!  \\lu';i  their  ji  ie'-,  &Un(lin'j;  on  a  hi;;h  cmii\ence  of  cul- 
i,\.it!-'ii  i:i  Jit  aipl  social  life,  gave  it  the  requisite  furiu, 
brcathcKl  into  it  a  musical  m>u1,  and  puri&ed  it  from  cor- 
poreal groisneca  to  colour  and  frogi-aiice.  there  arises  from 
thocontrMt  between  the  subject  and  the  form  an  irresistible 
raseinntion.    Their  speetatom  nnngined  they  perceived  a 
rt'fulj^cnc-i"  nf       world  eoni|Uerin^  (greatness  of  their  na- 
tion, tliCii  lialf  lust,  when  all  the  harmony  of  the  most 
\  .ii-um1  metre,  all  the  clegum  e  of  fanciful  allusion,  all  that 
splendour  ot  tniagory  and  com  pari wn  which  their  language 
alone  could  afforu,  were  pourexl  out  into  inventions  always 
noWa  and  almost  always  pro-emuiently  ingenious.  The 
treasures  of  the  most  distant  times  were  procured  in  fancy, 
n%  ill  reality,  for  the  jgntiEoation  of  the  mother  country ; 
and  wo  may  say  that  in  the  dominions  ef  this  poetry,  as  in 
those  of  Charles  V.,  the  sun  never  set' 

Siu-h  was  the  public  mind  upon  which  Lope  do  Vega 
now  aroKu  to  evrt  ise  bis  mar  ''.  :  ,  fertility  of  dramatic 
invention  and  facility  of  metncal  ,  omposition.  He  had 
rho  first  great  requisite  for  success  ui  thi*  c'\re<'r,  a  nio^t 
thffn>ugh  nnowledgo  of  the  ta«tes  and  passions  of  the  people 
§^  whom  be  wrote;  but  that  farther  and  nobler  ment,  an 
•l«v»tad  view  of  bis  act  and  deep  devotion  to  it  lor  its  own 


sake,  he  never  evinced.  Success,  in  the  iijorc  vulgar  accep- 
tation tif  (he  term,  was  not  only  lus  first  objcf  i,  as  v.  itli 
every  jtopubr  dramatist  it  ou^'ht  t  i  lie — it  <eem«  to  have 
heen  his  only  cure-  and  lliat  success  he  aitaiiietl  even  tO 
un  unparalleled  degree;  atfording,  iK  ihaps,  ilie  most  con- 
spicuous inatanee  upon  record  of  the  Bacnfice  of  high  and 
permanent  literary  reputation  fur  unbounded  living  popu- 
larity. We  do  not,  indeed,  as  so  many  writers  have  done, 
make  it  any  snbiect  of  reproach  to  him  that,  as  lie  hiitwi  If 
tells  us  in  his  *  New  Art  of  Play-writing*  (*  Arte  Nuovo  tU. 
hacer  Come<lias*).  whenc\er  he  was  going  to  write  a  play 
be  used  to  shut  the  door  upon  Terence  and  Plaulua,  tliat 
they  might  not  cry  to  heaven  ai;uuis[  hmi;  but  in  the 
interests  of  art  it  is  anoossible  to  admit  the  excuse  which, 
in  the  ssame  treatise,  be  broadly  offers  for  his  extrava* 
gancies,  namely,  '  I  write  pieces  for  the  public;  and  as  the 
public  pay.  it  is  but  right  that,  to  please  them.  I  ibeuM 
talk  to  them  the  language  of  fouls.'  After  readbg  such 
an  admission  as  this  from  nis  own  pen,  we  need  not  wonder 
at  finding  in  the  larc^e  portion  that  remains  to  us  of  his 
countless  dramatic  pnjduclions,  that  his  exbaimtless  inven- 
tion of  incident,  hu  vane<l  hkiU  in  delincatiiii;  characters 
and  exhibiting  the  play  of  the  passions,  with  all  the  spirit 
and  subtlety  of  his  dialogue — that  all  these  brilliant  q'lanties 
have,  as  it  were,  nearly  stilled  one  another  by  their  own 
unjiruned  luxuriance. 

Neither  in  his  own  countfj,  bewever,  nor  in  Bunmc; 

had  Lope  any  model  to  guide  him  or  rival  to  meite  nis 
emulation.  Italy  had  not  yet  trot  farther  tl  luti  tho  Mtnuini' 
gola,  nor  France  boyond  htr  fir.^t  umsjuth  iuutaiions  of  tho 
aniients;  Germany  hail  not  yet  emerged  from  the  wy*- 
t'-rt'-t;  and  England,  except  polim  ally,  was  a  terra  incog- 
nita to  the  Spaiii-h  writers. 

In  1 62 1,  twelve  vears  before  the  death  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
happened  that  of  the  gloomily  devout  Philip  III.,  who  was 
snooeeded  by  a  young  prinee  addicted  to  pleasure  and  pas* 
sionately  fond  of  the  tbeatra.  Philip  I V.  liked  the  conver- 
sation of  literary  men,  received  them  at  bis  court,  and 
amused  himself  with  enacting  along  with  tlu-ni  that  ^ort 
of  improvisatory  pieces  which  were  then  so  inm  h  in  vo^'iie 
in  Italy.  He  is  even  the  reputed  author  of  some  dniinaitc 
works  which  were  hr^Hi^ht  out  under  an  anonymous  de-ij;- 
nation ;  and  such  was  his  prepossession  in  tavutir  of  liic 
national  drama  that  he  would  not  allow  the  introduction  of 
the  Italian  opera,  then  in  general  favour  at  the  continental 
courts.  These  circumstances  addc<I  force  to  the  impulse 
already  i;i\  en  by  Lope  de  V^ga*  and  introduced  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  the  Spanish  drama.  During  Lope's  life 
time,  a  inultitiule  of  writers  endeavoured  to  tread  in  his 
sle])s — as  the  Drs.  Ramon  and  Mira  de  Mescua,  tho  licon- 
liai"  s  Mexia  and  Miguel  Sanchez,  the  canon  TarruL;ri,  Doit 
Guillen  de  Castro,  Aguilar,  Luis  Vckz  de  Gueroru,  An- 
tonio de  Galarza,  Gaspor  do  Avila,  Damian  Salustrio  del 
Poyo,  and  a  great  many  others;— but  all  were  motel/  his 
imitators,  and  fell  far  below  him ;  it  was  not  until  near  the 
ekMa  of  bis  dramatie  reign  that  the  rival  qipeared  who  was 
destined  to  dethrone  him. 

This  was  Calderon  de  la  Ban-o,  who,  with  no  less  inti- 
mate a  knowledge  of  his  public  than  liitu'^i  IT,  l.ad  all 
that  high  devotion  to  his  art  which  was  wantiti;^  to  tlie 
latter.  As  the  conipositions  of  this  grt^t  writer  occupy 
tlie  summit  of  the  truly  national  drama  of  Spain— as  they 
fully  o^ual  those  of  Lopo  in  variety  and  more  nearly  ap- 
proaeh  them  in  niimba  than  those  of  any  other  of  his 
countrynMiH-«nd  as.  eansoqtMBtly.  they  afford  na  the  most 
perfect  spedmens  of  each  of  die  several  speeies  of  dramatie 
productions  which  aro  peculiarly  Spanish — there  is  no  way 
iti  wliich  we  can  convey  so  clear  an  idea  of  the  forms  and 
spirit  of  the  Spanish  stage  in  it*  highest  maturity  ,is  liy 
choracteriiinij;  briefly  but  distinctly  the  several  classes  of 
Calderoii's  dramatic  pieces.  The  principal  classification  of 
their  plays  on  profane  subjects  rccc^rsied  by  the  Spaninnls 
themselves  was  that  which  distinguished  comeditu  herotcas, 
comediait  de  cava  y  etpada,  and  comedias  de  figurm.  TIm 
fir»t  of  those  classes,  the  hemic  plays,  occupied  much  the 
same  place  in  dramatie  literature  as  the  tales  of  chivalry 
did  in  narrative  fiction :  driven  from  prose  composition  by 
the  Don  Quixote,  they  seem  lo  have  taken  refuge  on  tho 
stage,  where  they  w«?re  long  welcomed  i>y  the  public.  The 
second  class,  naiiied,  from  liic  cusiuuu'  of  the  tunc  in  which 
they  were  acted,  plays  of  Mc  cloak  a/td  tword,  exhibited  th« 
Spanish  manners  of  the  day;  but  owing  to  the  strong  tinc- 
ture of  romanoe  whii*h  those  tnanneia  still  retained  thev 
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were  capable  oP  being  represented  under  an  ideal  aipect 

*  Thi'^,'  Schlegel  roniiirks,  '  could  not  liavo  been  possible 
hiwi  Ciil'luruii  uUr'xlurcfl  ns  into  ihu  interior  of  domestic 
life,  wlieru  want  ami  luibit  generally  reduce  nil  tilings  to 
evenr  dty  oarrovness.  Thew  pieces  end,  like  (he  comedies 
of  tne  antients,  with  oiKtiRgn ;  but  bow  different  what 
preoedMl  .  .  .  Cnlderon  mttMenu  to  us  his  pnnoipal 
ehanelen  of  iMth  nam  in  the  first  ebullitions  of  youtli.  it 
is  true ;  but  the  aim  after  which  they  gtrivo,  am  in  the 
proiMJcution  of  which  everything  else  kii  ks  the  beam,  is 
never  ronfotindod  in  ihoir  iiur.ils  wiih  any  other  good. 
Honour,  love,  and  je.iloiisy  uru  uuilurmiy  the  motives;  the 
jil  it  aiisfs  livii  of  ihnr  darinff  but  noble  cultision,  and  is 
not  purposely  instigated  by  knavish  deception.  .  .  .  The 
fbaling  rar  honoar  ta  cqaally  powerful  in  the  female  cha- 
raetan;  itnilMov«r1ov».  Wbicii  is  allowed  »  place  hvn'ulo 
it,  but  not  oboive  it  Tbe  honour  of  the  women,  ooeording 
to  the  manner  of  thinking  exhibited  in  the  dramas  of  Cal- 
dvron,  consist!  in  loving  only  one  man  of  unspotted  honour, 
iiml  liA  in^  him  wirh  jiorfccl  purity.  Love  requires  iiivM- 
lalilc  scrnsv  till  a  ki^vt'ui  union  permits  it  to  be  puMi^  i\ 
deolarivl.  i'liis  secresy  -ecurfs  it  from  the  iMjivmous  inter- 
mixture of  vanity,  which  would  boast  of  pretenNions  or  con- 
ceded favours;  it  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  vow,  which, 
from  its  mjsteiy,  IS  the  more  sacredly  obeervcd.  In  this 
morality,  it  Is  tru«,  ounning  and  disaintdAtion  are  allowed 
for  the  sake  of  lo«e^  and  so  flv  hoaonr  mty  bo  said  to  be 
infWnged  on ;  hvt  tbe  most  delicate  regaids  are  neverthe- 
less olwiTVL'ii  ill  thp  collision  with  other  diitit-i-  ns,  f  ir 
•^xamj'k',  with  tlm&e  of  friendship.  The  powr  r  nl  ji'  iK  iisv, 
n!\(,iys  altvc.  and  often  breaking  out  in  b  ilnadiul  maiiiKT 
-  not,  tilie  that  of  eastern  countries,  a  jealousy  of  p(».«c*- 
sioii,  but  of  the  slightest  emotions  of  the  heart  and  it-^  least 
perceptible  demonstrations,  scrres  to  ennoble  love,  os  this 
feeling,  wbciuivci  it  is  not  altogether  exclusive,  sinks  be- 
neath itsel£  Tbe  perploKity  to  tehich  the  ooUision  of  all 
these  mental  motives  gives  rise  ftequontly  ends  in  nothing, 
and  then  the  catastrophe  is  trulv  comic  :  sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  takes  a  tragic  turn ;  nn<l  then  honour  becomes  a 
hovtili-  destiny  fi)r  him  who  cannot  t'atisfy  it  without  cither 
niiiiiliihititi^  hi«.  ow  n  happin<»'?'5.  or  even  becoming  a  criminal.' 
1  hi pieces  hnv>'  f  oiii ;iiunl\  no  other  burlesque  ]>art 
than  tliat  of  a  merry  servant,  called  by  the  Spanish  writers 
the  graeiim,  who  chiefly  serros  to  parody  the  ideal 
motivei  from  which  his  master  acts,  which  he  is  often  made 
to  do  in  the  most  elegant  and  witty  manner.  He  is  seldom 
nsed  as  an  eOIeient  instrument  in  complicating  the  intrigm-. 
in  which  we  seem  to  admire  the  ingenuity  of  accidom 
rather  than  i>f  n«ntrivanco.  The  ro'iirdinit  il"  /;:;iiron,  uv 
plays  o(chanirtfr,  are  distinpH»<^lie<l  frum  the  elas*  last  dc- 
8criri)ed,  chiefly  hy  tins — thni  the  interest  of  the  action,  in- 
stead of  being  distributed  over  the  personages  of  a  double  or 
triple  intrigue,  is  centred  in  some  one  individual,  in 
whom  some  particular  rice  or  absurdity  is  broadly  per- 
•Miiflad. 

Some  of  Oalderon's  plays,  historical  or  mythological,  can- 
not strictly  be  ranked  in  any  of  tho  three  foregoing  species 
The  earlier  periods  of  Spanish  history  he  hiu*  often  s.  i/i  d 
with  the  utmost  truth  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  tou  vehe- 
ment a  prediler)  ion  for  his  own  (dime  and  natii«ii  to  enter 
easily  into  the  peculiarities  of  another.  Classical  Bntuniity, 
as  well  as  the  nurth  of  Europe,  were  altogether  foruiiru  to 
his  conception  :  and  thus,  as  Schlegel  obj^er^es,  tbe  Gnok 
mythology  usually  became  in  his  hands  a  delightflil  tale, 
and  tbe  Roman  history  a  majeetie  hyperbole.  '  Another 
etoss  of  bis  pieces  we  entitled  by  Calderon  himself  festaJ 
dramas  (Jletttu).  These  wero  designed  for  reprcsi  niaiion 
at  court  on  solemn  oerasions :  although  thf\  require  the 
tlteainea!  poinp  of  fref|uei\l  chanf^e  of  di'i  oration  and  visi- 
ble wonders,  and  though  music  iii  often  introduced  into 
theni,  yet  wc  ina\  -  all  ihem poetical  operas,  that  is,  dramas 
which,  by  the  mere  splendour  of  poetry,  achieve  what  in 
the  actual  opera  can  be  attained  only  by  the  madiinery,  tiw 
mnsic.  and  tbe  dancing.  Hare  the  poet  gii'os  himself 
wholly  up  to  the  boldest  flights  of  W«  (kncr.  and  his  crea- 
tions hanlly  touch  the  earth.' 

But  it  is  in  tho  class  of  anf<jtj  <.'jrrafiif--ntiili's,  or  rHigious 
drariMs,  of  wlia  h  we  must  no\\  .*peak,  that  the  >;ei;nis  and 
spirit  oJ Calih  rou  are  most  richly  nnd  fully  deve)o])Ofl.  A.s 
tho  rcliL'i oils  u  retnoniesof  Paganism  had  given  birth  tothe 
Grceian  thesitre.  so  did  those  of  Christiam'v  give  birth  to 
the  inodt-m.  The  original  principle-  of  the  dramatic  spec- 
tacles, introdaced  or  siaaclioiMd  by  tho  Aomiah  eoeuistastie^ 


was  that  of  exhibiting  before  the  eyes  of  the  faithftil,  on 

each  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  church  aivl  eommtmoration 
days  of  the  saints,  a  living  representation  of  the  pa^jtage  of 
the  New  Testament  or  of  legendary  history  to  w  hich  the  ro- 
lebration  in  question  referred.  Tlieso  performances,  which, 
111  all  the  re-t  of  Europe  went  by  the  name  of  mysteries,  ware^ 
ill  Spain,  called  ih>m  the  beginning  divine piajft  {comtdiat 
divitm)  and  taerameittal  aeti  (aatot  taenmwtUaMi.  They 
were  performeil  with  great  pomp,  not  only  in  tho  publte 
Mjuarc*  and  in  processions,  but  also  at  the  great  tbeatrts  of 
the  copitol.  This  species  of  dranuLs  being  pcrfonncd  >  n  the 
most  solemn  festivals,  under  the  patn>i!aire  both  ot  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  authorities,  and  m  tlie  preaencc 
of  the  whole  iwplo,  were  more  prufituhle  as  well  as  more 
glorious  to  tlii'ir  authors  than  any  other  kind.  Lope  dc  Vega 
wrote  some  hundreds  of  these  pieces;  but  Oelderon,  in  this 
department  as  in  others,  so  flir  excelled  both  bis  pradecea- 
sors  and  his  contemporaries,  that  letters  patent  were  granted 
to  him  conferring  the  exclusive  privilege  of  furni.shing  tbe 
iiutof  for  the  use  of  the  capiial ;  n  monopoly  w  hi' h  he  en- 
joyed for  thirty-seven  years.  *  lli.s  iniinl,'  to  borrow  the 
eloquent  characferiJiatiQn  of  his  able  Ciernian  tjansiator, 
'  h  most  distinctly  expressed  in  his  treatmeiil  of  religious 
-iilijrcts.  Ho  paints  love  with  general  features  merely  ;  he 
sp«>aks  its  technical  poetical  langua^^  But  religion  is  his 
pecnliar  los«,  the  heart  of  his  heart.  For  religion  alone  he 
excites  tho  most  overpowering  emotions^  which  penetrate 
into  the  innocent  recesses  of  the  t<oul.  It  would  rather  ap- 
pe.u-th  it  he  did  not  wii-h  to  enli  rw  itli  the  same  fervnur 
into  Worldly  (■\enf.s.  Houo',  i  r  tiirlnd  llu  y  may  be  iti  ibeai- 
sfl\es,  yd,  frnni  tlie  rolijiiMiH  iiieduini  through  which  he 
views  them,  ihey  appear  to  him  perfectly  bright.  This  for- 
tunate man  escaped  from  the  wild  labyrinth  of  doubt  into 
tlic  citadel  of  belief,  ihan  whence  he  viewed  and  portrayed 
the  storms  of  the  world  with  tindistuibed  tranaujlUty  of 
soul :  human  lift  was  to  him  no  longer  a  dark  riddle.  Even 
his  tears  reflect  the  image  of  heaven,  like  dew-drops  on  a 
fli>y\er  in  tlie  >nM  His  poo  fry,  whatever  its  object  may  ap- 
pureiitlv  be.  i->  an  !nee->ani  hymn  of  jtij'  on  the  majesty  of 
the  creation:  hot  l.l«iaies  liie  produclion.s  of  nature  ai,d 
human  art  with  an  ai^tonishment  always  joyful  and  alwav! 
new,  as  if  he  saw  them  for  the  first  tirocinan  unworn  festal 
splendour.  It  is  t  he  Urst  awakingof  Adam,  combined  with 
an  eloquence  and  skill  of  expteesien,  and  a  Ihomo^  ae- 
cpiaintance  with  the  most  mysterious  relations  of  nature, 
sueh  Bi  high  mental  cultivation  and  mature  contemplation 
ran  alone  t;;vc.  When  he  compares  ol>j.-r  !s  the  m  -xt  re- 
mote, tile  ^' re :i test  and  the  sinal!o-t,  -tars  and  llowen,  tbe 
si-nst-  ofall  his  metaphor-  is  the  niiiiiuil  al(  rnriion  of  cr»TJt<d 
things  to  (JUM  aiiythwf  nn  account  of  ilieir  i  oininon  origio ; 
and,  again,  this  delightful  harmony  and  uiutj  of  the  world 
is  with  him  but  a  refulgence  of  the  eletnal  love  which  »• 
braces  the  universe.' 

We  have  hit  it  tbe  more  necessary  to  endeavour  to  con- 
vey some  just  idea  of  the  real  spirit  and  execution  of  the«e 
dram;i».  lu-rnusr  in  roi ml  (iines.in  England  «>pi-(  lallv,  thcv 
have,  ihri'ULdi  ii;tiuruufe  of  ih''  works  ihemselves,  and  .if  the 
iiiitional  s]iini  and  circuinstiiin  i  s  imt  ii!  vltirh  tlu^  aros*. 
U-eu  eoiiioundcd,  under  I  he  designation  of  t  ri.MUictinna 
evincing  much  more  zea!  tliaii  tutile,  with  the  rude  and  bar- 
barous compoattions  «luch  tbe  remains  of  the  dramatic 
nnyateriea  of  tho  other  Eaiopean  nations  almost  exclosiiTelT 
present  to  m.  On  the  oonltary,  the  more  perfect  spir  i :  u  tl 
plays  of  the  old  Spanish  theatre  will  remain,  thr  u-h  ul 
changes  of  manners  and  opinion!:,  highly  valuahn  an  i 
resting,  n.n  showing  us  how  .some  of  liie  n  ible-t  efforts  of 
in^idi  rri  draiii",fic  art  wen  di-\'ited  in  one  r..urit"\  ,  o$  those 
ofall  the  other  arts  have  so  generally  been,  to  the  scnicv  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  during  this  most  brilliant  petiod  of 
the  Spanish  sta^  the  council  of  Outito  venturea  to  p»t>- 
pose,  as  acondition  ofthe  re-opening  of  ihe  theatres  wlnrh. 
on  account  of  court  mourning*,  had  remained  shut  from 
161't  to  lfi4l<,  that  the  pl  ivs  to  be  iH-rfLiriued  «hould  be  rwu- 
flne<l  to  subjects  of  t  loil  t  x  imple  taken  from  edifying  ?:v€s 
and  (!-■:, ih-,  \v]tti-i;t  iir-.iii  r-  of  love:  that  conseqiieniJ», 
nearly  aii  liio.scwhu  h  Ii  1 1  'iu  rtjiufore  been  acted  shuuld 
be  nndiibitefl,  especially  the  works  of  l^>{>e  de  Vega,  which 
hud  been  so  nri-judiciul  to  ^ood  morals.  But  IbrtonatciT. 
tho  taste  of  the  monarch,  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
public^  made  him  reject  the  pmposal  of  his  austere  adn  i^r?^ 
Intheeouts^bfCaMaron's  pn*tracted  career  arose  Morvto, 
who^  with  lOM  of  tbe  national  lira  of  invoMim  and  xMuv 
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of  fancy,  (listinguUbcd  himself  chiutiy  by  gmns  a  more 
perfccl  dcvulopmcut  lo  tbu  '  cotucdiui*  do  figurou,  or  plays 
of  churactvr.    Such,  for  initance.  ara  his  pieoet  *  El  ]Unao 
Don  Dif<;o,'  which  might  be  called  '  The  Ci>xcomb,*and  '  El 
Marques  do  Cij^arral,'  a  Don  Qiu\utc  of  u  wrtain  sort, 
guiie  mad  over  the  eternal  rejieru^il       lii-  fa  mil  v  papers 
and  reckoning  up  of  hi^  quartet.^  oi'  uubiiuy.    in  this  line 
Moroto  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  Ibo  models  of  Molicre, 
aaiongi^t  whoiia  pieces,  indeed,  there  is  one  weak  imitation 
of  him,    At  the  same  iM>nod  lived  another  dramatic  poet 
vboM  living  fimw  vus  avt  aqual  to  his  posthumous  celebri^, 
yet  vho,  by  soum  extnordinuy  «h«no8,  has  Nouined  so 
unknown  to  other  nations  that  the  moit  eminent  critics — 
Signorelli,  Schlegel,  SiDUiondi  — have  nut  so  much  as  men- 
tioned him:  tliis  was  a  monk  of  tlic  onUr  of  Mlti  y.  I'lay 
Gabriul  Tellcz,  who,  under  the  assumed  name  ut  Tu3i>  Ue 
Molina,  gave  to  the  stage  a  great  number  of  pieces,  which 
were  afterwards  collected  siid  published  by  his  nephew. 
Less  ingenious  than  CUderoD,  and  less  delicate  than  Moreto, 
he  dofls,  howemr,  oxcel  oveiy  poet  of  his  country  in  b  oer- 
tain  tnisofaisvoos  {{atety.   He  pays  little  regard  either  to 
rule  or  probability,  csrin^only  to  find  room  tor  the  sallies  of 
a  laughmg  and  caustic  wit,  a  freedom  of  language  which  he 
carries  even  to  lii  L  iiiiuiisne>-,  and  a  boldness  of  thought  which 
respects  ncithur  lite  puwej!,  uf  earth  nor  those  of  heaven. 
Uc  hpiirif.  nothing,  but  attacks  whatever  cither  offends  or 
diverts  him.  Tliere  is  but  one  writer  to  whom  ho  t  an  justly 
b»  compared,  and  to  vboOl  he  bears  a  very   u  iktu^'  resem- 
blanoot  namely,  Um  mororoeeot  French  di-umatist  Ueaumar- 
ohaie.  And  as  the  latter  writer  was  the  original  parent  of 
Figaro,  so  it  is  a  curious  fact  tliat  Fiay  CUbriel  vat  the 
first  who  brought  upon  the  tuj^u'  the  fiimous  storr  of*  Don 
Juan  ond  the  Statue;'  availing  himself  uf  the  legend  in- 
vented by  the  Franciscan  monks  of  Sev.lk  lo  aLcmni  for 
the  (li^ajipcarance  uf  llio  iial  '  Di-n  Juan  ilc  Tciioiin,' 
whom,  in  order  to  put  a  quiet  end  to  his  notorious  excesses 
and  impieties,  the  holy  hnthnn  bad  dravQ  into  an  ambush 
and  alain. 

The  brilliant  period  of  the  Spanish  theatre  is  comprised 
in  the  fbrst  half  of  the  ■eTentaatttb  cantunr.  The  taste  of 

the  monarch,  the  court,  and  the  nation,  had  thrown  a  mul- 
titude of  literary  men  luio  tliat  lairer,  then  tlie  most 
honoured  and  the  most  liu  iauvc.  Thus,  beside?,  tiif  enu- 
Uent  maslcrs  aheiuly  iiu  ntioned,  there  %\l.<.'  a  ho^t  u{  dra- 
matists of  the  suvoud  order,  at  the  head  of  whom  mual  be 
ranked  Francisco  deRojas,  who  had  uU  the  qualifications 
of  Moreto,  but  exioeeded  biin  in  his  delects.  Then  £bUow 
Guillen  de  Castro.  Ruis  de  Alarcon,  La  Hos,  Dianumte, 
Mendon.  Belmonte,  the  brothers  FigUHOM  (who  wiote 
conjointly,  like  the  French  vauderilusta  of  the  present 
il  ty).  Cnncer.  EnciHi,  Sslazar,  and  Bances  Candanio,  each 
of  wliuui,  though  L'stablishing  no  school,  produced  at  least 
s<ji(ii»  iin|iiirtaiit  coniposition. 

The  disasters  that  befel  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  together  with  a  sue- 
eeeaioin  of  conrt  moumines  whicli  closed  tho  theatres  for  a 
eottsidarable  time,  gave  we  first  blow  to  the  dramatic  art 
hi  Spain.  Id  1669,  the  death  of  that  prince,  who  bad  been 
its  most  zealous  protector,  gave  tho  signal  Sir  ite  rapM  and 
ih(irmii;h  rl.H-Uii«\  His  8uri  t't.->oi ,  tlin  imTiecile  Charles  II., 
Uiis  yet  111  Ins  infancy;  and  the  quceii-regeiit  simnalijtcd  the 
■  oiiunrneenient  of  her  administration  by  a  deeree,  rhetalod 
no  doubt  by  her  spiritual  director  the  Jesuit  Nitard,  and 
certainly  unique  m  drama! ic  history:  she  commanded 
*  that  all  plays  do  cease  until  the  king  my  son  shall  be  old 
enough  to  be  entertauwd  1^  them.'  Although  this  strange 
order  could  not  be  rigorously  ezocutad,  yet  it  is  plain  how 
(.Tcat  au  elTcct  it  mtist  hare  produced  at  a  thne  when  litera- 
tuti'  conhl  i.nly  thrive  iinder  t'l  ]m rron.i-e  rif  the  great, 
and  when  the  theatre  <  ouhl  ni.i^ii.i.n  itjeU  against  the 
reiterated  altarks  uf  tile  covincil  (jf  C.l^Iile  unly  by  tho 
special  protection  of  the  niunareh.  liut  of  the  cficct  in 
question  wo  find  the  rm.->t  sinking  evidence  in  contrasting 
two  remarkable  fiicts.  A  memorial  addressed  to  Philip  I V. 
in  1632  hy  the  comedian  Cristoval  Santiago  Orti2  shows 
us  that  there  were  then  in  Spain  upwards  of  iuxty  com- 
panies of  comedian**  falthough  the  eouneil  wottld  Ueense  no 
ni TO  than  si\i:  tliaf  the  e  lonninies  comprised  about  a 
thousiuid  anhvidiialr ;  uvA  thai  ^  i  tnony  playhouses  had 
been  erected  th  at  iht-ro  were  very  IV  w  ( iiie*.  nr  even  conside- 
rable towns,  llial  had  not  at  least  one  actually  entjafred.  And 
yet,  in  1679.  at  the  marriage  of  Charles  11.  with  a  niece  of 
Luim  X1V«  whenin  aU  poastble  mag;niacenoe  was  dis- 


played, no  more  than  tibree  cooipwuea  ooald  be  got  together 
to  perform  at  eonrt 
At  this  period  of  decay  and  neglect  one  writer  alone 

endeavoured  to  stipiiorl  ilie  tuHeiuii;  sta^e  :  Sniis,  the 
eloqucr..  historian  of  the  edtu^uol  of  Ml.\h.u,  likewise 
d  ■\.i:e(]  to  tho  sorvi  .!  of  ilic  ttieatre  his  brilliant  imagina- 
tion, pohsJjdd  \i  it,  and  glowmg  stylo.  He  has  lef^  us  several 
plays  uell  ivurthy  of  the  dramatic  period  which  he  survived, 
one  of  which  especially,  entitled  *  Love  a  la  Mode'  (El  Amor 
al  Uso),  has  peculiar  excellence. 

With  Solis  may  be  said  to  have  eiptred  the  Spanish 
theatre  properly  so  failed.  The  elevation  of  Philip  V.  to 

the  throne  (if  Spiiin  liavint;  given  jiievalenre  tr~'  t!;e  Frevi;  Ii 
taste,  and  iutro  iuced,  at  court  at  h-ajt,  the  liabiii*  and  ihmi- 
ner->  uf  tho  court  of  l»uis  XIV.,  ti;*)  Spaniards,  after  ha\.iig 
been,  wo  shall  xhorlly  show,  the  dramatic  precursors  and 
teachers  of  the  French,  were  content  lo  beiouic  their 
bumble  translators  and  copyisti..  In  the  couri^e  of  the 
eighteenth  century*  itistrae^  some  uttemnts  to  ic-ereet  a 
natkmal  drama  wore  made  suocessif  ely  by  Zamoca,  Luzao. 
Gamsarea,  and  Jovellanos;  but  these  honourable  endea- 
vours had  but  a  transitory  success;  and  to  arrive  at  a  uurk 
of  originality— aAcr.  liowever.  noticing  as  such  the  taiiietes 
(small  >atirieal  i)ie(e.si  uf  Raiiioii  ile  la  Cruz  — we  roust 
come  down  lu  the  eommenceuient  of  the  present  century, 
to  Moratin,  the  witty  and  elegant  author  of  *  The  CufTee- 
bouse,*  'The  Baron,'  'The  Maiden's  Yes'  &c>.  and  next, 
to  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  who  wroto '  The  Mother  at  the  Boll 
and  the  Daughter  at  Home.' 

The  description  whioli  we  have  already  givoi  of  the 
several  kinds  of  dramatic  composition  in  the  days  of  Cal- 
deron  may  sufficiently  show  that  in  the  old  Spanish  drama 
tlie  classic  tragedy,  even  less  than  the  classic  Cdiutdy,  e^i.ld 
liiid  a  broad  and  effective  place.  Yet,  misled,  u  should 
sei  ni,  in  a  great  degree  by  tlio  word  comedia,  which  in 
Spanish  has  always  bad  as  comprehensive  a  !iii^nificution 
as  the  English  Mnn  jvAK  many  of  the  tiio>t  euuncnt  con- 
tinental oritici,  espeowlly  among  the  Freucb,  have  alleged 
a  total  abaence  of  tragedy  in  the  Spanish  theatre,  ond  spoken 
of  it  as  a  singular  and  unaccountable  phenomenon.  So 
ohetinately  have  such  critics  been  pivposscssed  by  the  clas- 
;  steal  distinctions  in  which  they  have  been  trained  \i|<,  il.at 
I  thoy  can  gravely  make  this  astounding  assertion,  vmh  v.hile 
j  admitting  that  *  the  Irapic  clement  prcdonr.nato.-;  in  u  ci\:it 
number  of  tho  roost  celebrated  pieces  of  the  Spanish  stu^je, 
and  tliat  the  most  popular  subjects  appear  in  general,  to 
use  tho  autiaue  phrese,  more  appropriate  to  tbu  buskin  of 
Melpomene  than  to  the  Mck  of  Tltalia.'  This  very  predo- 
minance of  either  element,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  opening 
of  this  article,  is  the  only  ground  for  distinction  between 
tragedy  and  comedy  that  exists  ui  the  c.-j-eiu-e  i  f  T  ,i  i.n 
nature  nnd  of  draiiiaiie  art,  or  I'veii  that  adtiuts  oi  uo*  jiro- 
cise  definition.  Accorilm:.''  lu  tins  more  rational  ni^jde  of 
classiiieaiion,  the  old  S|>auish  thealie,  by  the  very  admis- 
sion of  the  critics  in  question,  is  abundantly  rich  in  tra- 
gedy. We  must  notice  very  briotiy  tho  few  scattered  sped' 
mens  of  dramatic  writing  under  the  IMOM  of  toagedy  that 
appear  in  the  early  Spanish  literature. 

Boeean,  who  first  intrttduced  into  Spain  the  Italian  style 
of  versification,  is  Kaid  to  have  made  a  translation  from  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  which  has  not  been  preserved ; 
and  in  like  manner,  almost  immediately  after,  about  the 
year  1.')20,  the  learned  Feman  Perez  de  Oliva,  returning 
froia  the  court  of  Leo  X.,  where  he  liad  witnessed  the  pcr- 
lorniance  of  Trissino's  '  Sophonisba,'  wrote  two  other  imita- 
tiuii;i  uf  the  Greek  theatre,  the  '  Vent^nza  de  Agamemnon,' 
Uken  Irom  the  'Eleetra'  of  Sophocwsk  and  the  'Uecubo.' 
translated  ftom  Boripidee.  Theie  tngediea,  written  in 
elegant  prose,  remained  unknown  beyond  the  uni vanities  | 
nor  have  we  reason  lo  suppose  that  they  were  acted  even 
tliere.  About  l.'i/O,  however,  Juan  de  Malara  gave  to  the 
theatre  of  Seville  »«»verHl  Irai^edici  on  ienptitral  subjects, 
08  '  Ah>alutn,'  '  ^au!.'  itc  ;  and  at  Madrid,  tlieii  recently 
chosen  to  be  tlie  capital  of  the  kingdom,  a  monk  named 
Qeronimo  Bermudez  produced,  under  the  name  of  Antonio 
de  Suva,  two  tragedifle  which  deawve  particular  mentiuu 
They  are  foundea  on  the  remailiable  history  of  Inez  ue 
Castro.  The  first  of  the  two,  entitled  '  Nise  Laatimosa," 
and  relating  to  the  death  of  Inez,  is  imitated  IVom  a  Portu 
guese  play  on  the  same  subject  by  Antonio  Fcrreira:  the 
second,  entitled  *Nis©  Laureada,'  exhihitin^  the  revenge 
which  the  infante,  become  king,  tooli  upon  the  mur- 
derers of  bis  Wilis  and  the  oozoaatien  of  the  corpse  of  laei. 
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i$  OMM  original  tlnil  A*  flnl,  but  brwior  to  it  in  plot  and 
development.   TbeM  two  meoM,  dividwl  each  into  five  aclm 
with  intcTvening  ehonl  OM.  mvf  be  regarded  as  tbe  flnt 
rfiisiirar  trast  i!;.  i  that  were  wntleo  in  Ceatiliafi  ww. 
Afimt  t!,t  s  imo  tiros  also,  at  Valencia,  where  the  Urit 
tlu'nlro.  huill  ill  1.020,  \va«  the  property  of  an  hospital,  wore 
pliivcd  various  dramas,  suU  more  remarkable,  composed  by 
Cri'^toval  do  Virues,  whom  w»  have  already  had  orcasion  lo 
incntion,  and  by  Andres  Rcy  de  Artieda.    Viruos,  n  mslt 
tarv  officer,  w.-w  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  daj  .  f  ilu>  ,  rint 
Spaoiah  echool  which  had  gloried  from  the  first  in  spuming 
the  ArUtotelian  rettrietiims.   H  U  first  production  was '  La 
Cr.ri  f^.tniraTTiis'  a  subject  budled  at  the  sane  tune  in 
I'  ilv  bv  Muz.r.  Manfredi.  Virues  however,  ififltaad  of  the 
fivc  art-  of  tlif  Greeks,  di\  ulfd       p1;iy  into  ihxev  j'irnadaw, 
wbicli,  together,  ruiitain  ilio  whole  life  of  Semiramis,  the 
first  act  be  in;:  iRiil  at  Hmtrin,  the  seron<l  at  Nineveh,  mid 
the  third  at  Babylon.  Ho  aflei  wanis  iirodui  eil  sure  rssively, 
and  with  the  same  disregard  to  the  »imties,  the  lraKc<ltc8  of 
'Cruel  Cessandra,'  '  Atila  Furioso,'  *  Infeliz  Marcelo,'  &c. 
That  entitled  •  Klisa  Dido,'  which  he  himself  announced  as 
written  *  eonforme  al  arte  atUigtto»*  i»  in  fact  the  only  one 
wherein  '  the  rxiles'  are  at  all  leepected.   So  little  however 
daei.  it'  p!  >t  re^emMe  tlif>  famous  episode  of  the  ^Bneid, 
\\1>..  h  Lndovi(  I'  D  ^lco  h.el  lately  Iw^ught  upon  tbo  tragic 
st:i:;o  ot'ltfilv,  that  he  makes  Ins  heminc  remain  faithful  to 
her'^tirst  hu>.lmn<l  Si'  lis'us,  and  kill  herself  that  she  may 
not  tiiarrv  I.irhas.    The  a^soeiate  of  Vinie-s  in  ihis  old  war 
ajminat  the  classic  rule*.  Juan  dc  la  t'ucva,  after  imitating 
the  *JkMX'     Sophocles,  brout'ht  out  at  ScvUlc  two  original 
tragedMa;«ne^  'Laa  Sietelnfantea  de  Lara,'  founded  on  a 
popular  trailition;  tin  other  taken  from  Roman  history, 
and  rnmhining  two  tragic  subjecta.  the  death  of  Virginia 
and  that  of  Ajipius  Claudius.   Coeva  was  the  first  who 
dramatised  this  subject,  wliieli,  since  then,  has  been  sd 
repeatedly  brou«?ht  upon  the  stage.    McanwUiie,  at  the 
.  Madrid  theatre,  the  tiap;e<litvi  of  tiie  fnar  Bermudes  were 
succeeded  by  those  "f  Lupercio  du  Arpcnsola,  to  Mliich 
Cervantes, ever  more  prompt  to  applaud  hi^  contemporaries 
than  to  critidao  them,  giN  e<i  niucli  higher  praise  than  they 
can  now  be  admitted  to  dcsene.  Of  the  noUe  patboa  of 
his  own  '  Numanda*  we  have  ahtaady  apokcn. 

It  is  plain  how  much  the  mnantie  spirit  predoninalM 
over  the  rlasiieal.  even  in  those  productions  profetsedly 
traffic  of  tlio  old  Spanwh  stapc.  When,  however,  the  ac- 
ce-ion  of  Philip  V.  had  bronplit  t!ie  Spanish  theatre 
within  the  inttuence  of  Parisian  taste,  not  only  were  the 
French  tragic  poeU  tranriated  into  the  language  of  Spain, 
but  some  attempts  were  alto  made  by  the  Spanish  poeU  to 
imitate  them.  Of  this  onoibar  ««M  the  •  Vugmia*  and  the 
*  Ataidib'  of  Montiano. 

Subsequently,  under  the  enlightened  ainistry  of  the 
luarqnis  of  Aranda,  this  endeavour  was  resucoed  by  Fer> 
nande?  de  Morutin,  Cadalm,  and  Garcia  dela  Htierta;  the 
fiv-t  of  whom  produced  '  Hornie«.inJa.'  tlic  second  'Don 
Sanrlio  CJareia,'  and  the  tliird  '  Raquel  but  these  works, 
thougli  vaUiahle,  especially  the  last,  were  not  striking 
enoutfli  to  naturalize  a  species  of  drama  so  novel  in  Spain. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  like 
elRNTt  was  made  with  better  success  bf  Don  Nicasio  Alrarez 
de  CienAiegM,  ably  supported  by  the  talent  of  the  cele- 
brated actor  Isidoro  MHquez,  in  some  aort  a  pnpil  of 
Talma,  not  unworthy  or  his  roaster,  besides  that  he  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  wonderful  versatility  of  Oarrick, 
for  he  Mit'cet'diid  not  only  in  the  tragic  departnjent.  hut  in 
ever}-  other,  even  down  to  simple  buffoonery.  After  Cien- 
fucgus,  who  left  an  *  Idomeneo,'  a  '  Fitaco,"  and  a  *  Zoraida,' 
appeared  two  other  tragic  poets  who  are  yet  living.  One 
of  the>e,  (^aintana.  is  the  author  of  a  tragedy  entitled 
'  Pebyo,'  and  feanded  on  the  histoir  of  that  old  champion 
of  the  forlorn  eaiue  of  Spanish  iodepcndeooe  against  the 
triumphant  Armbians,  a  truly  noihle  and  pathetic  piece,  of 
which  the  Spaniards  of  the  present  day,  fiirccd  hke  their 
ancestors  to  repel  a  foreign  domination,  used  to  ircw^at  the 
most  energetic  ]ui>sages  in  marching  to  battle.  The  other 
is  Martines  de  la  Ros.i,  lately  prime  minister,  whose  first 
pro<lnrt;vin  of  this  elass  wan  likewise  a  patriotic  piece,  '  The  j 
Widow  of  Paditta,'  founded  on  the  memorable  struggle  oi 
the  raunicijial  cities  of  Spain  against  the  tyrannical  aggres- 
sions of  Charlas  V.  This  tragedy,  eompoaad  dnting  the 
aiega  of  Cadia  by  the  F^ncb,  was  porfonned  there  on  a 
ataga  eiaeled  for  that  express  purpose.  Its  author  has 
atdMBqiwnlly  produced  a'Aiotayma/  somewhat  after  the] 


manner  of  the  '  Merope'  of  Voltaire,  and  an  '  CEdipuj, 
played  recently  at  Madrid,  wherein.  savi»  one  of  (he  tnat^t 
mtelligent  critics  of  Spanish  literature  (M.  Louis  Viardot;, 
he  has  conuived  to  be  original  on  a  aulgect  already  treated 
by  Sophocles.  Seneca,  ComnUai  Voltaire,  La  Hotta,  and 
Dry  den. 

As  retards  the  present  theatrical  vo^ic  of  the  elder 
Spaniih  dramalists  in  their  own  country,  wc  may  remark 
th  it  while  L'lpc  de  Vega  is  almost  wholly  bani>.b«d  tu  tbe 
libraries,  an<l  whiii)  Gslderon  and  M  r  !o  i.cldom  occupy 
the  stage,  lirso  de  Molina,  whom  wc  have  already  charac- 
terized, is  to  be  seen  there  more  fircquently  than  any  otlier 
of  the  old  dramatic  writen.  The  late  kin^,  Ferdinand  VII.. 
so  renowned  for  hiadalieale  taatimonics  of  devotion  to  tbe 
Virgin,  used  to  flq|av  moat  Mvally  the  rich  jokes  of  iMs 
fVee-wittcd  friar;  and  this  declared  predileetton  imposed 
sikiicc  I  u  Mii^^eptiLility  of  certain  a^jentv  of  autllor;I^, 
whii  h  the  ii  iur  i  oold  attacks  uj)on  the  cjre-.it  were  ca!  i  ■ 
lated  to  arouse.  His  comedy.  cntit!e<l  'Don  till  of  ihe 
Green  Brceche*'  (Don  Gil  pi  de  las  Calzas  Verdcs)  was 
Ferdinand's  e^^necial  favourite  ;  and  accordingly  the  muni- 
cipality of  Maurid  never  failed  to  have  this  dainty  served 
up  to  fWm  on  state  occasions. 

Although  the  performance  of  the  mfot  toenpiMnlafef  an 
the  mrdinary  sUgc  was  suppresaed  in  1765.  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  111.,  yet  the  seasons  of  Advent  and  I>ent,  and  more 
especially  the  Huly  Week,  are  still  solemnized  by  the  like 
repre-;entations  in  the  great  eluirches:  a  sort  of  i-ta^v. 
railed  the  monument,  is  erected  m  the  chuir,  upon  which 
are  played  the  acts  of  the  Passion,  w  herein  the  numerou-i 
charactors  that  successively  figure  in  the  piece  still  wear 
the  costume  of  the  middle  ages  as  it  must  have  been  at  tbe 
origin  of  these  exhibitions, — san-benitoa,  black  maslLK. 
high  pointed  caps,  long  skirts,  belts,  or  lather  bfcastplates, 
made  of  cords.— all  the  wacdroba^  in  aborl^  of  an  aOo-da^ 
procession. 

Fbbxch  Dbamju 

In  Franco  the  mysterifx  appear  to  liave  li.id  ilicir  im- 
mediate sciurre  in  the  pilunmaget  so  common  in  tltose 
days.  Meneslrier  tells  us  U^eirisentations  en  Mutique 
Aneiennu  et  Moderneti  that  the  p^prima  to  tbe  Holv 
Land,  Bt;  Janes  of  Galicia.  Hont  St  M icbd  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  various  other  places  of  pious  resort  in 
France  and  abroad,  used  to  compose  rude  songs  on  their 
travelH.  wherein  they  introduced  a  recital  of  the  liie  and 
death  of  Christ,  or  of  the  last  judprnent:  in  others  they 
ccUdiratcd  the  miracles  of  saints,  their  martyrdom,  and 
divers  wonderful  visions  and  apparitions.  These  pilgrims 
going  in  companies,  and  taking  their  stand  in  the  »tre«tt 
and  public  places,  where  they  aane  with  their  ataves  ia 
their  lunds,  and  their  bata  and  manttea  covaiad  with  s]m1]s» 
and  painted  images  of  various  coloun^  Ibimed  a  kind  of 
spectacle  which  pleased  the  public  of  that  day.  and  at 
Paris  oxcitcfl  the  piety  of  some  of  the  citizens  to  rjito  a 
fund  for  purchasinj;  a  proper  place  in  which  to  erect  a  ita^e 
whereon  these  performances  might  bo  regularly  exhibited 
on  hohda)s.  as  well  fur  the  instruction  of  the  people  aslbr 
their  entertainment.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  cmgin 
of  the  society  at  Paria  called  tbo  Biathren  of  the  Paaaioo. 
In  140S  Cbarius  VL  authorised  thaia  aibibilioos  bf  lenen 
patent:  the  Pramonatrntenaian  numka  gave  the  use  of  » 
l^reat  hall  of  thdr  convent,  and  a  stage  was  constructed  in 
It  upon  which  the  fralcrnitv  enacted  scriptural  pieces. 
The  ecclesiastics  ero«<led  to  these  exhibitions:  !ta?es  soi>n 
arose  in  every  province;  and  the  wjy.s/tvv*  were  so  m.i  h 
relished,  that  on  holidays  the  hour  of  vespfn»  was  hasten^U 
that  the  people  might  have  more  ample  time  to  be  present 
at  the  play.  Tbe  brethren,  to  vary  the  attractions  of  tbe 
performance,  added  a  sort  of  farcical  interludes  or  after- 

Cieces  of  a  maraly  worldly  character,  the  enacting  of  w  bich 
owerer,  careftil  of  their  own  bittrfonie  dij^ity,  they  de- 
legated to  a  junior  society  called  that  of  the  Kn/.-.r.^  mr* 
Saucit.  These  latter  pieces,  in  allusion  to  their  burlesque 
and  buffuon  cha-.acter,  were  denominated  snttn^i  or  sotif*. 

Tlic  stape  upon  which  the  mysteries  were  played  con- 
sisted of  several  scatlcldings  one  above  another :  the  mewl 
elevated  of  all  represented  heaven ;  that  imtaetltailaly 
beneath  it,  earth ;  a  third,  still  lower,  the  palace  of  Hotb^ 
the  houaa  of  Pilate,  &c. ;  and  hell,  which  was  at  the  bottom 
and  in  IVont,  was  fi{;ure<l  by  the  f^aping  mouth  of  a  draf^, 
which  opened  .md  shut  as  the  devil:,  .m  nt  in  and  out.  tju 
eacit  side  were  seats  rising  in  steps  one  above  another,  on 
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wbieh  t1i«  aeton  reBted  when  tfa«;  w«t«  not  upon  the  statue, 
a  contrivanrc  not  very  favourable  to  scfnif,  illusion  ;  ntiri  lU 
the  liark  was  a  recess,  wit!)  curtains  drawn  acrms  il,  for 
the  cxIithitKMi  of  such  niattL>r>  aswere  iu]i|HNied  ta  late 
place  in  the  interior  of  a  house. 

Among  the  French,  as  elscwhi-n-,  the  PaHton  was  the 
primary,  the  most  constant,  and  most  solemn  siibji-ct  of 
these  representations,  the  parts  of  Christ  on  the  cross, 
Judai  hanging  hinwlft        being  alt  placed  bjr  raal 
penoiis,  somAtinw  at  the  aetnal  peril  of  their  tivvt.  ft 
seems  to  have  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  tlu-  carlv 
reformers  to  diffuse  a  kiiowledcre  of  the  Scriptures  among 
the    ()cu|iU!    Iliat    ihe    Roiiii>li    eecli-^!nstii''i  lluouubout 
Europe,  a-i  one  means  of  smt-uring  the  iideliiy  of  Iheir  ftocks, 
prjceedod  studiously  to  extend  the  field  of  the  religious 
lepreacntations  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  series  of  (Jld 
and  New  Testament  history,  or  as  much  of  that  history  as 
tbev  deemed  it  pradent  to  disdoie  to  the  multitude,  this 
leauMia  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Cathotie  rlergjr  was  sup- 
ported by  all  the  authority  of  the  Catholir  prinrcs.  Thus 
we  find  that  in  1541,  under  Francis  I.,  the  performance  of 
a  grand  mystery  of  the  Acts  of  tlie  Aposile-*  was  proclniined 
With  great  solemnity  under  llic  ro\nl  antliorit},  and  ar-lcd 
nt  Pans  in  the  i-oiirse  of  many  s\u-cessi\e  d.iv-,  lu-furc  the 
iiohility,  tlerg)-,  and  a  great  concourse  of  the  people,  in  the 
Hipfc  l  dr  Flandres.    The!«e  plays,  written  in  French  rhme 
by  the  brothers  Grcban,  were  printed  in  3to1«h  black 
letter,  under  patent  of  the  king  to  one  GvilUtiune  Alabat, 
of  Boucgei.    The  dramntia  penonie  are,  God  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Gho*t :  the  Vii^  and  Joseph ; 
archangel'',  anireh,  ap.istles,  and  disciples;  Jewish  priests, 
empurors,  philosophers,  magicians,  Lucifer,  Rntan,  Beeko- 
bub,  Bt^ial,  C'erhonis.  and  a  mnlliiude  of  other  celestial, 
ferrostrial,  and  uifurual  personai^es,  araountinj^  altogether 
to  lu'iiriy  five  hundred.   Tlie  subjects  of  theio  plays  are 
chieily  s  ripiural :  but  many  of  them  are  from  apocryphal 
New  Tuatamcnt  subjects  "nd  the  whole  forms  a  strange 
medley  of  aacred  and  prolane  history.  This  grand  per- 
formanoe  was  ejnemied,  not  by  any  standing  company,  hut 
by  actors  selected  from  the  people  at  lartre  after  trial  of  the 
merits  of  the  respective  candidatiis.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  proclamation  notifii«d  '  that  all  shouUl  be,  on  the  feast 
of  Si.  Stephen,  lh«  first  holiday  in  Christmas  following,  in 
the  iiall  of  the  Pausion,  the  accustomed  place  for  rehearsals 
and  repetitions  of  the  mysteries  played  in  the  said  city  of 
Paris,  which  place,  being  well  ftirnisbed  with  riclt  tapestry, 
obaira,  end  forms,  is  fbr  the  leoeptieii  of  all  peiMna  of 
boneet  and  virtnou  report;  and  of  all  qoalitNa  tiierein 
assisting,  as  also  a  great  number  of  citizens,  merchants,  and 
others,  as  well  clergy  as  laity,  in  the  presence  of  the  eom- 
iiii<sioners  and  judicial  ofVirers  appointed  and  deputed  to 
hear  the  speeches  of  each  jHTsonasje ;   and  these  are  to 
make    report,  accordint^  to  the  ineril  of  each,  as  in  such 
cose  rcHiuired,  as  to  which  liavu  a  gracious  reception;  and 
tnm  (lay  to  day,  every  day  so  to  eooUtltte  to  oo  until  the 
perfection  of  the  «aid  mystery.' 

Amoilg  tlu;  numerous  legendary  pieces,  one  of  the  most 
eurioua  extant  is '  The  Myittery  of  the  Kniidtt  who  gives  his 
Wifb  to  the  Deril,'  (Le  Mytten  dn  Cheviiier  qui  donne  ae 
F'-inme  au  Diable;  but  the  most  nnivcrsally  popular  of 
tlieii)  all  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  miraculous  host, 
Of  consecrated  wafer,  tortured  by  a  Jew  at  Paris,  commonly 
called  '  Le  Myst^e  de  !a  Bainto  Hostie,'  two  several  ver- 
sions of  winch  exist  in  black  letter. 

After  the  inystcres  and  the  *o/i>*,  and  during  their  con- 
tinuance, Csinie  the  mnralith  and  the  fareet,  of  which  the 
elerhe  of  the  Basoche  were  the  inventors.  These  clerks 
were  the  young  assistants  of  the  procurenn,  or  solicitors,  to 
whom  Philippe  le  Bel  granted  the  prifilein  of  choosing 
from  among  tnemselTes  a  chief,  to  be  eallea  th«r  king,  to 
have  supreme  jurisdiction  over  their  body,  and  even  to  coin 
money  for  currency  among  the  clerks.  Frant  is  I.,  in  re- 
quital of  the  service  reli(k're<l  him  by  the  killfj  of  the 
Basoobe  end  6000  of  bis  ch^rk^  in  man  hing  against  the 
iwvoltvrs  of  Guienne,  presented  them,  in  1347.  with  an  ex- 
twisivs  pfomenade  ground,  bordering  on  the  Seine,  which 
thence  took  the  name  of  Pre  aux  Ckrct.  As  early  as  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  centttry.  the  king  of  the 
Ba»o<.-he  used  e\-cry  fear,  in  July,  to  make  a  review  of  his 
olerks,  divided  into  twelve  bands  under  as  many  eom- 
man'lers:  after  the  review,  they  went  and  offered  their 
salutations  to  those  ueutKunen  at  the  bead  of  tin- U  lt.iI  nru 
ftaaion  who  oompoeed  the  parliament  of  Faris;  and  then 
p.  C  No. 


they  went  and  performed  a  moralitv  or  a  farce.  The 
brethren  of  the  Pasgi<in  having  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
acting  mysterie*,  the  clerks  were  driven  to  the  invention  of 
the  moralities,  which  wl-io  piirelv  atlcrorical  pieces  per- 
sonifying the  vices  and  \irtues.  The  farces  and  the  soties, 
on  the  other  hand,  took  a  satirical  turn,  the  suecesa  of 
which  soon  carried  the  authors  to  licentious  extremes. 
The  public  calamities  and  violent  political  dissensions  of 
the  teigne  of  CInrles  VI.  and  Charles  VII.  Anroond  this 
tendency;  the  two  leading  parties,  (he  Armagnaes  and  the 
Burgundian.<!,  had  each  its  poet,  and  insulted  each  other 
by  turns  upon  the  singv.  When  public  order  was  restored, 
the  royal  authority  availed  itself  of  the  fair  pretext  which 
tbe*e  satirical  excesses  affordefl  lo  suppress  this  exclusnely 
jiopular  stdj^e  altogether :  the  clerks  were  forbidden  to  play 
eitlier  farce,  sotie,  or  morality,  on  pain  of  tlagellation  and 
banishment.  This  susimnsion  continued  imtil  the  reign  of 
a  prince  who  was  less  afraid  to  hear  the  truth.  *  The  good 
king  Loub  XII..'  Riys  the  hiatiman  l^chet,  'afflicted  that 
in  his  time  he  could  Rnd  nobody  to  tell  him  the  truth, 
wherefore  he  could  not  know  how  hts  kingdom  was  governed, 
ti)  the  intent  that  the  truth  should  find  its  way  to  him  lie 
gave  liberty  to  the  stage,  and  willed  that  upon  il  should  be 
Ireely  acted  tlie  abubes  that  were  commuted  in  his  court 
and  kingdom;  thinking  thereby  to  bo  aci^uainted  with 
many  things  which  it  would  otherwise  be  impossible  for 
him  to  hear  of.'  He  did  indeed  hear  some  things  of  a 
kind  rather  novel  to  royal  ears,  for  the  players  repre- 
sented him  as  mean  and  miserly.  This  good-natuied  king,  it 
is  true,  onlv  laughed  at  them ;  hut  his  peculiar  relish  tat 
homely  truths  was  not  likely  to  predominate  among  his 
successors;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  this  renovated 
satirical  liberty  of  the  cleiks  brought  on  ibem  numerous 
jMjritwutions,  wlmdi,  however,  they  seem  to  iiavo  braved  at 
first  with  sonictliiii!;  like  the  daring  of  an  .\ristophnnes. 

The  society  of  the  Knfans  sanx  Houas,  too,  already  men* 
lioned,  had  been  established  under  Charles  VI.,  had  been 
auiboriied  by  patent,  and  had  suffered  political  oppression. 
Louis  Xn.  took  them  likewise  under  bis  protection;  and 
their  moat  eelebrated  sotie,  entitled  '  The  Abuse  of  the 
World*  (L'Ahus  du  Monde)  is  attributed  to  the  historian 
Bouchet  above  quoted.  Tlu-ir  furces  have  been  more  cele- 
brated, especially  ibiit  of  '  Paihcliu,"  whoso  name  has  ever 
since  boen  ]'roverbial  m  France.  The  best  writers  of  tlio 
he^^ainrng  of  the  sisiteenth  century  speak  of  it  as  a  work 
enjoying  the  highest  reputation ;  and  in  recent  times  it  has 
been  revived  in  the  abapo  of  a  modem  adaptation,  by 
Braeis  and  Palaprat.  The  characters  are — Pathelm,  w, 
lawyer  with  little  practioe;  GuiU^et.  hiswift;  GuiUauine. 
a  draper;  Iliibant  Aignelet,  a  shepherd;  and  the  judge; 
and  the  humour  of  the  plot  consists  chiefly  in  the  droll  ex- 
pedient by  which  the  lawyer,  after  using  it  to  outwit  his 
neighbour  the  dmper,  is  outwitted  hy  his  client  the  sbep 
herd.  But  thi!  dialogue  iUelf.  wnttcn  in  octosyllabic 
rhyme,  is  full  of  humour  ;  and  from  one  passage  it  may  bo 
mentioned  that  Lafontame  has  taken  his  charming  fable, 
'  Lo  Renard  et  le Corbcau.'  This  piece,  with  all  its  levity,  is 
very  inteteelins,  as  one  of  the  most  truly  original  and  na- 
tional pradactMns  of  the  early  French  stage,  and  therefore 
as  one  of  time  which  gave.ptomiae  of  something  like  that 
spontaneous  and  vigorous  Aramatio  growth  which  was 
springing  in  one  or  two  neighbouring  countries.  But  the 
three  ticvetal  kinds  of  theatre  which  we  have  particularized 
were  fated  soon  to'sink  under  the  repeated  blowi^  aimed  at 
them  by  the  government.  This  strong  tendency,  however, 
of  tbo  infant  stage  of  Trance  to  freedom  of  political  ani- 
raadvemsion,  and  the  early  jeatousy  and  arbitrary  represskm 
of  theatrical  liberty  on  Ihe  port  of  the  French  crown,  shculd 
\m  clearly  and  conatantly  home  in  mind*  in  order  to  under- 
stand and  appi-eciate  tMl  very  peeuUar  eonne  which  dra- 
matie  composition  took  in  that  country,  and  which  the 
pieAnninanrc  of  French  taste  made  fiv  so  long  a  period 
ascendant  iti  Europe.  To  thi.*  determined  stifling  by  the 
governmenl  of  the  first  germs  of  a  truly  national  drams 
we  ought  to  attribute  the  immediate  ami  general  buccchs  of 
the  earliest  French  imitations  of  the  anfienl  theatre  that 
were  actually  brought  upon  the  stage.  The  national  taste, 
the  romantic  tendencies  of  which  had  decidedly  manifested 
themselves,  was  not  suffered  to  dewlop  itself  finely. 
Theatrieal  eigoyment»  since  they  first  tasted  it,  haa  «m 
appeared  a  more  hnperioos  want  of  the  fVeneh,  and  of  tne 
P,iri  .ians  in  particular,  than  of  any  other  i)Cople,  cxceptttig 
perhaps  the  antient  Atheniaiu :  and  when,  at  the  petwd  in 
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qOMtion,  tbelr  rolart  bad  vioUntlv  crushed  ovary  other 
nwcies  of  dninatie  pioductioa*  Umt  wetoomed 
tWo  only  forms  of  it  which  thow  rutert  would  vouchsafe 

to  let  them  have. 

Some  French  tran)>latk>n<>  from  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
already  existed,  but  nobixly  lunl  yet  thought  of  adapting 
them  to  tbestaec;  indeed  tliey  were  lilile  to  the  purpose 
either  of  the  brethren  of  the  Passion  or  the  performers  of  the 
Bunohe.    A  yotui';;  frcntleman,  Eticnnc  Jodelle,  seignctir 
of  limodin,  who  liad  studied  the  anticnt  dramatists  both  in 
tbair  origiDal  work*  and  in  the  llaliui  imiMiops  of  them, 
was  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afTordod,  by  briiijiinu'  forwiinl  his  *  rif^opatre  Captiva,  atXIr 
gfily  in  live  ufti,  witli  chorusL!*  aflir  the  manner  of  the 
Gm'ks.    His  iriond.-,  j;ot  a  sUige  eit'ct.*!  in  tho  Ilolt-l  dc 
Reiroti  at  i'arii*;  two  potst*tjf  note  in  thai  day,  lU'Bii  Uolk-au 
and  Jean  de  la  P6ruse,  undrrtook  the  pruicipal  inalo 
puts;  and  Jodelle  himtielf.  trusting  to  hi*  y«uih,  his 
Mional  bcautv,  and  histrionic  talent,  personated  Ckupatra. 
Henry  IL  eaa  hi*  court,  seeing  plainly  that  whde  this 
dnUMtic  innovAtion  would  gratify  in  some  degree  the 
craving;  appetite     the  ParUian  publio  for  fbeatrical  exhi- 
bitions, there  was  little  danger  of  its  contributing  to  do- 
veliij)  those  li  uly  n;ilion;d  U  >  lin^^s  which  it  was  now  the 
coiifirni«^l  puhi>  i»l  Kit m  h  udiiiiuNirstions  to  dis<'ourai:e, 
warmlv  i);Hrwtii/.ed  this  piTluiinani  e ;  and  all  Piiris,  de- 
lighted to  have  once  more  a  tl»eutre  of  M>aie  sort,  luUowed 
too  court's  example.    This  uiec-e  is  remarkable  onl}  as 
being  the  first  of  its  class,  nnn  so  commencing  a  new  sera 
of  Fieoeb  dramatic  hislor>-.   Jodelle  was  more  successful 
in  his  oonedy  entitled '  L'AbM  Kugine,'  wherein,  stiU  emu- 
lating the  Ituisn  Initntiont  of  the  enlienta,  ibongh  in  the 
manners  of  his  own  age  and  ronntry,  he  exhibits  a  libertine 
ecclesiastic  intriKuiug  with  the  wife  of  a  Minple  man,  and 
hts  cliaphun  ai  uug  the  honourable  jmrt  of  mi-helwecn  in 
the  aifair.  Theru  is  much  comic  power  and  spiigbtliness  in 
this  play,  to  which  succoedo<l  his  aaoond  tngedy  of 'Didoin,' 
the  fate  of  wbiob  is  not  known. 

From  Jodelle  down  to  Conieille,  French  dmnatia  art 
nuide  littia  |iMftceae;  bat  dnmaticpraductiona,  in  the  same 
line  of  dassie  imitntion.  nbonnded,  etpeciallr  in  tragedy, 
the  heroes  of  wbicb  were  constantly  taken  nun  Greek  or 
Roman  history,  or  at  most  Irom  that  of  the  Turks,  who 
were  fu^t  mlriKhucJ  upon  the  stage  by  Gabriel  Bounin. 
At  this  early  penu<l,  indeed,  of  the  French  theatre,  that 
singular  dratnatii;  prejudice  seems  to  have  firmly  esta- 
blished itself,  that  the  pomp  of  (ragtc  style  could  not  be 
well  supported  on  the  stage,  except  both  costume  and  cha- 
imeter  were  eitlier  Greek,  Roinan,  or  Mussulman.  The 
Ahntandrinc  venoi  toOi  wMeltnoet  invniiebljr  used  ;  though 
once,  and  but  onoe,  was  acted  a  prao  trajiedj  of '  Sopho- 
nisba,' by  8t  Gelais.  The  versified  oomedios  of  the  name 
]«'nod  have  nothing  remarkable;  but  in  the  two 

broihcrs  Do  la  Taillt*  bek(an  to  accustom  the  French  pubho 
to  comedies  in  prose.  Nicolas  KiUetil  attempted  unsuc- 
cessfully to  naturalije  pastoral  poetry  on  the  stage.  All 
these  writers  had  still  to  contend  against  the  prtvilcfjed 
posseason  of  the  stage.  There  was  not  m  all  France  a 
■tnglo  eompany  regularly  trained  for  the  new  class  of  per- 
fbrnanoeft.  Under  Henry  IV^  the  brethren  of  the  Passion 
bad  obiained  almost  a  revocatidft  of  tbeediotof  IMBi  which 
prohibited  them  from  enactinc  religious  subjects ;  but  the 
public  bad  now  little  relish  lor  these  rtide  exhibitions,  so 
that  the  fraternity  found  thomselves  obliged  to  let  their 
theatre  to  a  more  modern  class  of  performers.  The  other 
dramatic  so  .  u  s  < mleavoured  to  adopt  their  antiquated 
pieces  in  some  degree  to  the  modem  taste ;  and  thus  out 
of  their  old  morahties  they  contrived  to  make'  pastoral 

tieces  wherein  the  Church  was  a  brides  and  Christ  the 
ridegroom.  Robert  Gamier  rose  in  tragedy  some  little 
above  bis  nredecMnen  in  tdsfsnee  and  dignity,  snd  was  so 
much  celebrated  in  his  own  day  as  to  have  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  his  tnigic  powers  commemorated  in  one  of  the 
best  sonnets  of  Ronsard.  Though  he  usually  drew  abun- 
dantly from  .Sophocles,  F.uripides,  and  Seueca,  be  showed 
in  N<ime  of  his  pieces  more  original  vigour,  as  for  instance 
iti  '  Les  Jnives,'  taken  from  Jewish  history.  The  prose  co- 
medy of  intrigue  (for  the  comedy  of  character  liad  not  yet 
appeared)  continued  to  be  cuUivUled  vidi  <dHOur  and  suc- 
cess by  Pierre  ds  TArivey,  contemporary  with  Gamier. 
The  Jesuit  father  Fronton  attempted  a  trsgedy  on  the 
grand  national  subject  of  'Jeanne  a' Arc'  but  without  suc- 
At  length,  in  160(1,  two  permoocnt  th^tres  were 


erected  at  Paris,  one  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  eonpany 
wbicb  took  the  title  of  Tromt  de  ia  Comidie  Fratifaue  ; 
the  other  company  established  itself  in  the  quarter  ot  Pans 
calle<l  the  Msrais,  with  the  eooMfit  of  the  bntbren  of  the 
Passion,  and  thus  the  oM  stage  of  the  middle  ages  «ia 
finally  extinguished  in  the  French  ineUopoliH.  Still,  how- 
ever, as  hef  ;re,  the  ilu  alK!  took  Us  tone  from  the  exclusive 
taste  of  the  court;  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  hix- 
tecnth  century  tdi  the  appearance  of  Corneille,  scarcely 
anything  was  brought  forward  but  either  tragedy  or  thirt 
very  harmless  description  of  farce  which,  it  was  thought, 
might  without  much  danger  be  conceded  to  the  popular 
taste :  this  is  the  grand  era  of  the  pomdariqf  of  tba  «^ 
known  burlesque  persona^jes  GlfOt  ftrfffiliBlM',  * 
and  Turhijitn.  whose  merry  nign  WSS  piOtxacMd 
the  age  of  LoUls  XIV. 

Mo>t  of  the  tragedies  of  this  jieriixl  flowed  from  the  ex- 
hausih-ss  pen  of  Alexandre  Hardy,  a  poul  employed  by  tho 
company  which  had  succeeded  to  the  privilege  of  the  bre- 
thren of  the  Passion,  and  who  wrote  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred dramatic  pieces,  of  which  forty  remain.  Possessed  of 
very  estensive  reading.  Haidy  made  some  efforts  to  deviate 
from  the  beaten  track  of  bis  {mdecesaon:  be  ventuied  a 
some  instance^  to  compose  what  he  called  tragi-comcdies> 
one  of  which  is  founded  on  a  lale  of  Cen-antes;  but  bis 
genius  wa-s  not  equal  to  his  boldnetiS  and  fticiUty.  Tlie  dra- 
matists who  immmliattjly  preceded  Corneille  and  Molii-re 
were  Mairet  and  Tristan,  the  former  of  w  hom,  like  &o  many 
before  and  after  him,  U4ed  and  fisiled  in  the  eternal  subject 
of  Sophonisba ;  while  the  latter  fiiilnd  yet  mon  signally  in 
the  Jewisb  suk^ect  of  Marianum, 

We  come  now  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIY^  of  wlndb  Ctt- 
dinal  Richelieu  wa<  the  real  creator  in  literature,  as  WsA 
as  in  (loliiics.  This  irreat  artificer  of  despotism,  whose 
genius  nii-cd  the  French  crov*  n  to  a  height  and  a  solidity 
of  irresponsible  power,  for  the  abuM!  of  w  hich  it  ha*  ilearly 
paid  in  later  tunes,  had  the  sagacity,  which  many  powerful 
miniiiters  have  wanted,  to  perceive  thai,  in  order  to  conso- 
lidate hit  ibveurite  nolittcal  fabric  the  more,  it  was  worth 
while  ia  permanently  organise  the  literary  talent  of  the 
country  in  the  service  of  tne  court.  '  Leava  ne  at  laaai  tba 
republic  of  letters,'  said  Napoleon  onee  to  ajMOlwho  vaa 
showing  him  too  much  of  the  courtier:  but  ftiebelieu  nn- 
dcrsiot^  tho  matter  diflercntly  ;  .ind  arranged  it  so  tlmt  his 
literary  senate  should  ever  remam  as  subservient  a-s  Napo- 
Icon'h  own  political  senate  was  under  his  imperial  rei^u. 
The  court,  it  IS  true,  did  not  directly  dictate  to  the  car- 
dinal's chosen  forty  in  what  quarters  they  should  bestow 
their  praise  or  censure ;  but  things  were  so  ordered  that 
the  men  to  whom  the  proteetMdttp  «f  letters  was  officially 
entrusted  should  always  abam  moN  or  le^a  the  tastas  and 
opmionsof  the  goveroment:  bv  the  ooort  it  was  that  they 
were  paid  ;  under  ilie  eyes  of  the  court  they  held  their  sit- 
tings ;  it  was  by  court  intrigue  that  a  vacaut  chair  was  to 
be  obtained;  and  avacy  tnte  van  arabiiinns  of  that 
honour. 

Such  was  the  predominant  influence  under  which  C  n 
neille  began  hu  dramatic  career.  To  enter  i))c  academy, 
he  mu&t  please  tho  court;  and  to  please  the  ci.  in,  lie  must 
defer  to  the  liteiaiy  dictation  of  tba  acadeniy.  Now,  in 
dranutio  oompositien,  the  aoademy  not  merely  reooot- 
mended  adherence  to  the  so-called  rules  of  Aristotle,  but 
prescribed  their  observance  with  the  greatest  rigidity.  These 
same  Aristotelian  maxims  were,  indeed,  in  the  present  m- 
slanii>,  littlomure  than  a  pretext;  but  the  far-sighted  car- 
dinal was  well  aware  how  admirably  tluy  were  adapted  to 
facilitate  that  strictness  of  suiTetllancc,  and  that  rcpreasion 
of  everything  like  popular  cntbusiaani,  to  whieb  his  views 
required  that  this  grand  focus  <tf  public  s>-mpatlues,  tha 
drama,  abould  be  subjected.  There  was*  however,  one  se- 
rious obstacle  to  tho  complete  establishment  of  bis  linmif^it 
<»yf(tcm,  vix.  tho  general  estimation  of  the  Spanish  literntuia 
.11  1  il  e  S|>ani.>h  drama  in  particulsfc',  then  as  ascendaiit  in 
Kuropu  as  those  of  FraHcc  have  been  since.  FHimUkrlf 
cultivated  u)  1  li  L'ily  relished  as  the  language  and  literature 
of  Spain  then  w  ere  ut  Paris,  anv  young  dramatic  writer  of  vi- 
gorous talents  must  have  found  himsellC  with  all  his  anSLtetr 
to  please  the  court,  rather  disagreeably  circumslaiweijL 
between  the  academy  and  its  classie  code  on  the  on«  f-^ — ' 
and  the  sueeassAtl  example  of  the  neat  popular  T 
diamatisti  on  tho  other.  Oomeflle  pndueed  six 
and  ono  tragedy  after  the  antique  models.  I  f  ',  be  vcn- 
turt^  00  any  bolder  atlempu   Their  great  supeoonty  us 
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»ttd  dignitf  of  1^  ««w«hflw  of  aU  bfoFirmflh 
M»L  vlw  ia  thk  nqpeBt  had  reouiiud  m  fcr  1»- 
id  th*  ItaSMtn  and  the  Spinianb.  would  alone  have  baen 

■nlficient  to  ensure  their  sueceu.  He  next  pinrliu  ed  a  co- 
medy in  the  Spanish  ta!«te;  and  shortly  alter  veniurod  to 
giveayel  iiiuru  Htrikin^  evideiMM  Of  Ul  mMOfeiB  tondSDcifS 
ill  his  iragL-dy  of  Le  Ctd. 

This  \igoruus  experiment  brought  the  academic  code  and 
the  public  taste  fairly  into  ooUuioa;  the  latter  decided 
loudly  for  the  author,  and  oiMltr  Mf  othar political  svatem 
might  liave  effiaotuaUy  siupoMed  and  aiwoiiiagad  him  in 
his  indapendant  viawa  of  art  Bat  tha  kaffiia  of  the  aca- 
demy with  the  court  was  too  strong  oven  for  his  masculine 
resolution ;  and  in  two  of  his  best  pieces,  whicli  next  fol- 
lowed, '  Tlie  Horatii.'  and  '  Cinna,'  \\v  rcturiiod  to  the 
Roman  tragedy.  In  comctly,  however,  Corneille  atill  bor- 
rowed avowedly  from  the  Spanish  stage.  In  his  tragedy  of 
'The  Cid,'  he  had  imitated  two  Spanish  dramattsta,  Guillen 
da  CiMtio  and  DiamaBta,  whe  bad  both  aucceasively  treated 
Um  Huna  iulgaot;  mtA  aev,  in  hit  aonadj  of  '  The  Liar' 
(La  Mantaor),  ha  ftaafclj  and  trannly  aeknowludged  his 

obligations  to  a  Spanish  oricinnl.  '  The  Doubtful  Truth' 
(La  Vonlad  Sospechosa),  of  Duii  Juan  Ruiz  di'  Alureon, 
which  was  long  attributed  by  some  to  Lope  do  Vega,  by 
others  to  Francisco  de  Roja-s  and  of  which  Corneille  him- 
self did  not  know  the  real  author.  When  he  afterwards 
produced  the  '  Sequel  to  the  Liar'  (La  Suite  du  Men- 
taur).  he  owned  that  he  drew  it  also  from  a  Spanish  source ; 
va  find  his  original  in  Lapa  da  Vesa's  *  Loving  without 
knowing  whom*  (Amar  sin  labar  k  quien).  Fontanelle 
himself,  so  careful  of  his  uncle's  fame,  tells  us,  in  speaking' 
of  another  of  his  pieces,  that  it  is  taken  almost  entirely  from 
the  Spaub^h  ;  *  for,'  says  he, 'at  that  tiiiif  iK'iir!\  all  the 
plots  were  taken  Irora  the  Spaniards,  on  account  ot  their 
great  superiority  in  those  matters.'  But  ConioiUe's  deep 
study  of  and  sympathy  with  the  Spanish  dramatists  appear 
also  in  the  oaBapoailions  more  peculiarly  his  own ;  those 
chivalrie  ntMiHBt  tiioM  loftr  aantimants  and  swelling 
images,  wiUi  ^liidi  ha  waa  to  flaniHariied,  aia  dfieovnfable 
throuffhout ;  his  very  Romans  belong  rather  to  the  middle 
nc^s  than  to  the  old  republic;  and,  indeed,  arc  perhaps 
hill  Ml  much  Roin:m  a-s  they  are  Spanish.  However,  he 
ki.-|it  liiiust'lf  in  a  feveri!<h  and  c^lnstrai^ed submission  to  the 
acufk-iny.  for  which  he  was  at  last  a^piOpiiatcly  lewaided 
with  a  seat  among  its  members. 

The  rise  of  the  Fianoih  eome^  of  eharaeter.  of  which 
Molitee  ia  tha  giaat  mraantatiTe.  ia  jvt  nMia  dearly  de- 
dueiUa  fiom  tiie  Spanish  soarea  than  that  of  th^  ebnio 
tragedy.  The  marked  separation  between  tragedy  and 
comedy  was  a  fundamental  article  of  the  academic  cotle. 
To  llmt  most  numerous  order  of  writers  who  are  fitted  to 
deal  only  with  one  of  the  two  great  classes  of  dramatic 
elements,  the  com -.c  and  the  serious,  such  an  injunction 
operates  indeed  rather  as  an  encouragement  than  as  a 
shackla  or  a  elog ;  bnt  when  this  pnohiDition  of  the  mixed 
or  truly  ronantia  naeias  fUb  unon  a  genius  so  bold  and 
eonaprghansita  as  toat  of  OonMuIe,  H  cripples  the  noblest 
of  his  powers,  and  shuts  out  from  him  the  richest  of  his  re- 
sources. A  writer,  however,  having  this  depth  and  compass 
of  genius,  with  that  constant  teisdency  to  seriousness  of 
purpose  which  ever  attends  thoni,  finds  it  a  less  painful 
effort  to  abstain  from  the  comic  intermixture  in  tm|;i-dy 
than  to  exclude  the  passionate  and  the  pathetii-  fiom 
comedy;  and  will  thus,  like  Corneille,  devote  himself  less 
to  the  latter  than  to  the  former.  But  Molittrc  was  born  for 
tha  eomie  aoly,  aadeonld  thereftie  indulge  his  dramatic 
tnstcs  and  propensities  with  oomparntively  little  restraint. 
Ill  bin  first  pieces,  written  for  a  strolling  company,  he  imi- 
tated the  lively  trickery  and  buffounery  of  the  Italian  farces, 
a  species  of  composition  for  which,  thrmighoiit  his  career, 
he  showed  a  strong  inclination.  Next,  in  '  L"Etourdi'  and 
'  Le  D^pit  Amoureux'  he  imitated  the  Spanish  comedy  of 
intrigue.  And  how  he  was  led,  by  Conicille's  adaptation 
from  the  Spaniab,  to  the  comedy  of  character,  wherein  he 
waa  deatinad  to  establish  his  fame  so  solidly  and  so  durably, 
he  hiipself  telU  us  in  a  latter  to  Boileau,  recently  quoted 
by  Martinez  do  la  Rosa.  *I  am  much  Indebted.*  ha  says, 
•to  "  Lc  Mcntcur."  When  it  was  first  performed,  I  had 
already  a  wish  to  write,  but  was  in  doubt  as  to  what  it 
should  be.  My  ideas  were  still  confustd.  but  this  plwo 
determined  them.  In  short,  but  for  the  apjiearance  of  "  Ix^ 
Menteur,"  though  1  should  no  doubt  have  written  comedies 
of  intrigWi  as  **L'EtounU"  or  *'Le  D^pit  Amoureu^i,"  I 


ahould  perhaps  never  have  writtoti  "Le  Misanthrope.*** 

Nor  was  it  alone  through  the  medium  of  Corneille  that 
Molidre.  in  his  maturer  compositions,  received  the  inHuencc 
of  the  Spanish  sta>:e :  in  various  in>tani  es  he  iHinowe^ 
directly  from  it,  espeoiallv  in  his  secondary  pieces. 

It  is  remarked  by  Srhlegel,  that  when  Moli£re  in  his 
farcical  pieces  did  not  lean  on  foreign  invention,  he  still 
appropriated  to  himself  tho  comic  manner  of  other  coun- 
triaa,  aspeoiaUy  that  of  tha  Italian  hnA)onety.  *  He  wished 
to  introdnea  a  sort  of  masked  eharaelers  without  mask.s, 
who  should  recur  with  the  same  name.  They  have  iic\er 
however  been  able  to  l>ecome  iirojH-rly  domicihaleil  in 
France;  because  the  flexible  national  <harac!ir  ul  ihc 
French,  which  imitates  every  mode  that  is  prevalent  for  the 
time,  IS  incMnpatible  with  that  odd  originality  of  exterior 
to  which  humorsome  and  singular  individuals  give  them> 
selves  carelessly  up  in  other  nations,  whara  all  an  not  mo- 
delled bv  the  social  tone  after  the  same  manner.  As  the 
SgananUes,  Masearilles,  Scapins,  and  Crispins  have  been 
allowed  to  retain  their  uniform  that  everything  like  con- 
sistency may  not  be  lost,  they  are  now  coinpleiely  obsolete 
on  the  stage.  The  French  taste  is,  generally  speaking,  very 
little  inclined  to  the  self-conscious,  drolly  exaggerating,  and 
arhitr.iry  comic;  because  these  descriptions  of  the  coinic 
speak  more  to  the  fancy  than  to  the  understanding.  We 
do  not  mean  to  censure  this,  nor  to  quarrel  about  the  ra> 
spactiva  merits  of  the  dillerent  species.  The  low  uttimation 
in  whidi  tha  Ibrmar  aia  held  mav  perhaps  contribute  tha 
more  to  the  success  of  tiie  comic  of  obserx'ation ;  and  in  fact 
the  French  comic  writers  have  hero  displayed  a  great  deal 
of  refinement  and  ingenuity:  herein  consists  the  great  merit 
<it'  Moliire,  and  it  is  certainly  very  distinguished.'  The 
highest  refinement  and  delicacy  of  the  comic  ot  observation, 
however,  consists  in  this.,  that  the  cliaractcrs  disclose  them- 
selves unconsciously  by  traits  which  involtmtarily  escape 
from  them ;  whereas  long  argumentative  disquisitioDa  he 
tween  the  several  personages  are  frequent  in  all  the  most 
admired  piaoes  of  Molidn^  and  nowtaaia  moaa  ao  than  in 
*Le  Misanthrope,*  whieh  has  always  been  cited  by  the 
French  critics  oi  the  old  school  as  the  gr(  at  model  of  French 
comedy;  close  by  whiih  tlu-y  rank  the  '  Turtutre,'  '  Lcs 
Ferames  Savauti  s,'  an  l  '  L'Ecole  des  Femuies"  of  the  same 
author.  MoliOre's  tjre.iter  comedies,  in  short,  arc  too  didac- 
tic, too  expressly  instructive ;  whereas  the  auditor  should 
only  be  instructed  covertly  and  incidentally.  It  should  bo 
observed  that  '  The  Miser'  of  Molierc  (*  L'Avaro'),  soma 
scenes  of  which  ace  taken  firom  Plaulus,  is  the  earliest  in- 
stance of  a  Hve-act  IVeneh  comedy  written  in  prose. 

The  restrictions  which  cramped  the  genius  of  Corneille 
comfortably  fitted  that  of  Racine,  and  contributed  to  render 
him  in  every  sense  the  favourite  tragic  poet  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  He  seemed  born  to  carry  to  tlie  highest  possible 
perfection  what  we  must  call,  for  want  of  a  neater  term 
that  should  be  eaually  appropriate,  the  French  ilication  of 
Greek  tragedy.  He  managed  with  consummate  art  and 
moat  felicitous  ease  to  flatter  at  once  the  dnunatie  laate  and 
the  moial  temperament  of  the  court.  The  vecy  anomaly 
which  his  works  presented,  in  giving  to  antique  heroes  the 
tone  and  tho  language  of  tho  French  gallantry  of  his  time, 
thus  became  one  of  tlieir  highest  recommendations.  Above 
all,  his  excellence  in  investing  the  expression  of  love,  real 
or  pretende<l,  with  conventional  dignity  and  delicacy,  was  a 
merit  invaluable  in  the  eyes  of  Louis^  and  his  courtiers  of 
both  sexes.  For  tenderness  and  elegance  of  expression, 
Racine  is  indeed  unrivalled  among  the  French  dramatists 
of  the  elassie  school.  His  high  powers  of  this  kind  nude 
him  also  one  of  the  ablest  appropriatua  and  improvers  of 
the  eloquence  of  preceding  writers  in  numberless  scattered 
pa'-s:i;:es  of  his  own  productions.  Among  his  pieces  on 
Grecian  subjects,  '  Andromaque'  is  that  in  whicii  he  dis- 
plays the  most  ontriii,ilit\  :  la  tliis  tragedy,  says  Schlegel, 
'he  expressed  the  inward  struggles  and  iiiconsi-<tencies  of 
passion  with  a  truth  and  energy  which  had  never  before 
been  heard  on  the  French  stage.'  And  respecting '  Phddre*' 
the  same  ehtic,  looking  with  no  jtartial  eye  npan  the 
maatm  af  the  French  classic  school,  obsarvaa— *  Hear 
much  soever  in  this  tragedy  Racine  may  have  borrowed 
from  Euripides  r.nd  Seneca,  and  how  much  soever  be  may 
have  spoil..  (1  ilu-  former  and  not  improved  the  latter,  t^till  it 
was  a  grciit  sicp  IVoui  the  affected  mannerism  of  iiis  age  to 
a  more  genuine  tragic  style.  Wlieii  we  compaie  it  with  the 
'  Phcdre'  of  Pradon,  which  was  so  well  received  by  his  con- 
temporaries, for  no  other  reason  iliaii  ka-causu  no  trace  what- 
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ever  of  tht'  aiiiienU  was  dis»ceriiib!e  in  it.  but  every  thing 
reduced  to  the  scale  al'  u  fasliiutiabU'  tiii  mature-port  nut  for 
H  tniU-tte,  we  must  entertain  the  higher  admiration  for  the 
M^ritpr  who  Ind  w  stnmg  a  feeling  for  the  anticnt  poets, 
hftd  the  emuiga  to  eonnect  bimwlC  with  them,  and  dared 
to  disriky  to  tnueh  purity  ond  tnwilMted  rimplicity  in  an 
ago  or  vhieb  tbo  uwmSmf  taste  «m  «v«fy  wmy  vitiatod  and 
unnatural.'  Rueino'ii  'Bniannteus'  n  on*  of  thaw  amoDf^ 
French  di'^ic  tra-Mics  wbiph  have  the  highest  claims  to 
historical  aiturac)  an-l  delii  ato  discrimination  of  character, 
in  the  persona  of  I^t  i,  A'^vijitiina,  Nurcis'^VH,  aiul  Ilur- 
rhus.  *  in  "  Athalio,"  '  siiys  ht»  (jenuuu  ciiiw, '  he  exhi- 
hiUn\  himself  for  the  last  time,  before  taking  leave  of  poetry 
and  liiB  worl  l,  in  hi»  whole  strentftb.  It  i*  not  only  his 
most  finished  work,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it, 
of  an  tho  Fntich  tiagedie*,  to  be  tbo  ono  whioh,  frae  from 
all  nuuinerinn.  approaehea  ncixcitto  tbo  grand  atyle  of  the 
Crct'k^.  The  chorus  is  folly  in  the  aeuM  of  the  antients, 
titaui^li  iniruduced  in  a  different  manner  for  the  »ake  of 
fcuiting  our  music  and  the  different  urraiigi'meiii  of  mir 
theatre.  Tho  .wcne  has  oil  the  maje»iy  ol'a  public  action  : 
ex]K'i-tation,  wonder,  and  keen  agitation,  succeed  eacli 
other,  and  oonKtantly  rise  with  tho  progrc!>s  of  tho  drama : 
with  a  severe  abstinence  from  ever}'thing  extraneous,  titero 
it  a  diaplay  of  the  richest  variety,  sometimes  of  sweetncs';, 
but  more  nreqnently  of  niRjeaty  and  grandeur.  The  ins^n- 
ration  oiftlM  psophet  olevateg  the  fimqr  to  lligbta  of  more 
than  ii«oa)  boldnoH.  The  bignillcation  is  that  whieb  a  rcli- 
[jicu  ,  di  in;a  ought  to  Itavo;  on  i-nrth,  tlic  struirRU'  lu-iwccn 
jfuo^l  .i.iu  evil ;  lu  heaven,  the  wal^uful  oyy  ul' rro\idetico 
darting  down  raysof  decision  from  uiiapiiroachable glory.  All 
.s  animated  by  one  breath,  by  the  ptous  inspiration  of  thi- 
poet ;  of  the  fjunuuicnos  of  which  neither  his  life  nor  tiai 
work  will  allow  us  to  entertain  a  doubt.  This  Ls  the  very 
thing  ia  whieh  so  many  pretended  worlu  of  art  of  the 
Ftoneb  are  deficient :  the  autbon  have  not  been  inmired 
by  a  fervent  love  for  their  suV^ect,  but  by  the  desire  of  ex- 
ternal effect ;  heneo  the  vanity  of  the  artist  eveiyirberu 
breaks  forth,  and  (Wto  a  damp  o^  our  feelings.' 

In  tho  history  of  French  tragedj,  it  is  littk'  (gratifying  to 
pats  from  Racine  to  Richelieu's  r.ivoiintt',  tliu  Abbd  D'Au- 
bisnac,  who  revenged  iuin-<  lf  fi)r  thu  faihirc  of  his  iru'^cedy 
of*  Zinobie'  by  censuring  bitterly  the  works  of  ComcUle. 
Rai-ine  himself  found  a  similar  adversary  in  Nicolas  Pra- 
don,  who  M'roto  a  rival  tragedy  of '  I'hCdrc,*  which  Madame 
DcihouliSres  was  not  ashamed  tu  cxiui  above  Racine'^,  and  a 

*  tUKolvat,'  which  tho  praiaes  of  St.  Evremond  and  Madame 
de  Mvjgnl  have  not  taved  from  oblivion.  lioftiHe  profited 
somewhat  better  by  Corncille's  example  in  the  digrity  , 
and  intelligence  which  he  threw  into  his  otlierwiso  fc4-])lu 

•  Manltus,'  which  Talma's  ariing  recently  made  so  popu- 
Inr.  As  for  th«  trugc  dtui  of  Duch^,  Campi«tron,  the  abb<^ 
Pelleerin,  tho  abb*  Ix»ngepierre,  and  others,  sulBot-  it  to 
say.  that  they  brought  little  fame  to  their  authors,  and  no 
sdrancement  to  the  art.  Thomas  Comeille  ventured  to 
write  tragedy  after  his  brother,  and  wrote  it  very  '  correctly.* 
Ci^billon  was  by  far  the  roost  succcsiiiful  tragic  writer  that 
arose  in  the  interval  between  Racine  aud  Voltaire;  hot  his 
reputation,  rapidly  acquired,  resting  on  an  unsound  Imsis, 
'a  liM  1  ilmost  as  rapidly;  cvor  strnini;  rather  to  horrify 
ilian  to  ait'LXt,  llie  unnatural  cxagtiei  ntiun  both  of  situation 
and  cliaracter  into  whic  h  he  was  constantly  betrayed  \\;ls 
a  defect  too  serious  to  be  redeemed  even  by  the  great  forc« 
and  mastery  of  style  which  he  displayit. 

This  species  of  composition  occupied  no  small  proportion 
of  the  wonderful  vcmtilityof  Voftairo;  and  although  he; 
Was  tnesiatibly  led  to  pma  the  tragio  muse  into  the  sen-ice 
of  the  uneeasing  waribre  whieb  he  waged  against  supersti- 
tion, Amatidsm.  and  hypocrisy,  and  iiii!;iu  cxen  owe  some 
portion  of  his  theatrical  success  to  that  circumstance,  vet 
Iji'  V:i-  I' 11  lit'  1,  in  iinivui-sal  esliination,  a  place  bi-sitlc  U-ji- 
liLiUe  una  Racine  a>  a  dramatic  artirt.  The  -iaine  indepen- 
dence of  genius  and  spirit  wliirh  made  hnn  rebel  against 
Other  conventionah»tn*  of  giaver  import,  prompted  him  to 
breakthrough  some  of  the  more  irksome  iiart  of  the  rcstric- 
tiom  inpoted  by  the  established  dramatic  system.  Ho 
insirtiod  on  tnating  subjects  with  mmw  hutorieal  tmth,  and 
niiad  OHM  mom  to  the  dignity  of  the  tragic  stage  the 
chlvnUmu  and  Christian  characters  of  modern  Euro]>e, 
which,  ever  since  'TlieCid'  nf  Comeille,  had  been  altogether 
excluded  from  if.  Thus  \m  Lnsignan  and  Nerc^tftn,  in 
'Zaire,'  arr'  ii  iiionp  his  most  true,  allci  nn).:,  rir_<l  lujlil"  iTcu- 

(Mns ;  and  the  plot  of  his  *  Tancr^'  is  founded  on  as  pure 


motives  of  lioiunir  and  love  without  any  ignoble  intermix- 
ture,  as  entirely  conso<  rat(>.l  to  the  exhibition  of  chivalroiu 
senttmentis,  as  that  of'  Le  Cid"  itself.  In  ' AUire,'  Voltaire 
went  still  farther,  treating  a  subject  in  modern  hi-.tory 
never  before  touched  by  his  countrymen ;  and  as  in  the 
pieces  already  mentioned  ho  Itad  oontraaled  the  ebivalrie 
ideas  and  motives  with  the  Saracenic^  so  here,  with  great 
hialorieal  tnlb  and  noble  pathos,  ho  has  ventured  t» 
exhibit  the  old  Spaniards  in  on^tibn  to  the  Beruviana. 
•  It  is  singular  enougli,'  remarks  Sehlegel,  *  that  'Vottabe, 
in  his  restless  search  after  traj;ii  al  materials,  has  actually 
completed  the  circumnavigation  of  the  *;lotje ;  for,  a*  iii 
•Alzire'  he  cxliihits  the  Amcncan  tribes  of  the  other  hetni- 
sphere,  in  bis  '  Dscbiugis  Kan.'  he  brmgsC  hmpse  upon  th« 
stage  from  the  furthest  extremity  of  ours.  who.  fn^in  the 
fiutbfol  ofaservanoe  of  their  costume,  have  the  appearance 
of  eonie  or  grotesque  figures.'  '  As  the  French,'  obsenres 
our  Gemaa  critie  in  another  plaoa, '  are  in  general  better 
acquainted  witii  the  Romma  Aan  with  the  Greein,  we 
mi^hl  expect  ilie  Roman  pieces  of  Voltaire  to  be  more  consist 
eiit,  in  a  poIitic.il  point  of  view,  with  historical  truth,  than 
liiri  Gnwk  pieces  are  with  the  s)  inb  ilical  nature  of  mythology, 
'Ihis,  however,  is  the  case  only  in  '  Brutii*.*  tho  earlie*!  oi 
them,  and  the  only  one  which  can  be  said  i  .  !  .  en-^bly 

Eilanned.  Voltaire  sketched  this  tragedy  m  England:  be 
lad  learned  from  **  JuUnsCassar"  the  effect  which  the  pub- 
licity of  republican  tmuMetiona  ia  capable  of  prodneing  on 
the  stage,  and  so  endoMoond  to  bold  in  some  degree  a 
middle  course  betn-een  CometUe  aiul  Slwkspeere;'  of  the 
latter  of  whom,  we  may  add.  be  acquired,  or  at  least  evinced. 
^e^7  little  in  the  way  of  due  apprer  nt  n  On  the  whole, 
liowever,  though  CAirncille  is  deemed  to  have  expre*sfd 
luTuic  sentiments  with  ),'reiiter  sublimity,  and  Racine  u.r 
natural  emotions  with  greater  sweetuess,  it  is  admitted  that 
Voltaire  introduced  moral  motives  into  tho  drama  with 
greater  effect,  and  displays  a  more  intimate  neqnaintaiiot 
with  the  original  relations  of  the  mind. 

Only  the  first  and  the  last  of  thew  tbiee  fi««l  vumersef 
tlic  French  tragio  stage  may  be  sdd  to  have  been  fruitful 
in  this  class  of  productions.  Rucinc,  Ik  v;  ■ .  r,  ha;  this  ad- 
vantage, that,  excepting  his  first  youiiilui  a^iiempts.  the 
whole  of  his  pieces  nave  kept  possession  of  the  sia^^e  m  d 
of  the  public  favour,  while  many  of  Comeiib's  aud  \'ol- 
tairc's  which  pleased  at  flrst  are  not  now  even  so  much  as 
read,  so  that  it  ha<t  Womc  common  to  publisb  selections 
from  their  dramatic  works  under  the  title  ef  Cl^-ira-ifrre. 

Voltaire  aaams  to  have  oona  too  iat^  even  with  his  wtO' 
derate  attempts  at  reformation  of  the  diematie  syateau 
I  The  prejudice  which  pa^  c  such  disproportionate  importance 
to  tho  obscrvaiue  ot  external  rule-s  and  proprieties  was 
already  immovably  established :  nor  wnsi  it  until  after  tbe 
l^ieat  political  change  which  tcKik  place  towards  the  clow 
of  the  last  ccntuiy  that  any  considerable  effort  was  again 
made  to  break  through  the  academic  limitations.  We  sbaU 
therefore  pass  briefly  over  the  half  century  of  French  dr»» 
nwtic  bistonr  whieb  immediately  followed  the  age  of  Louis 
XIT.,  notwithstanding  that,  during  that  period,  upwuida  of 
fiAy  authors,  of  more  or  less  celebrity,  wrote  for  tbe  higher 
departments  of  the  stage,  of  whose  pieces  the  greater  part 
were  artually  performed,  manv  of  ilii n.  with  high  temjK>- 
rurv  and  some  few  with  ]>cnuanent  succesj*.  In  tragedy  we 
■^li  ill  luention  iiothinij  more  than  the  names,  for  the  rao^t 
part  now  obscure,  of  Lagrange,  Chancel,  Lamotte,  Piron. 
Lanoue.  Guimend  de  lAtoudia^  Chitewibmn,  Srain^  and 
Debelloy. 

La  Harpe,  whose  eritieel  laboun  laA  m  nUmxrdf  in 

jurious  an  influence  throughout  Europe  in  enforsing  tbe 
classic  system  in  all  its  rigiuity,  contributed  nothing  to  re 
commend  it  hy  his  own  tragic  oompoaitioas,  which,  wbtU' 
they  are  among  the  most  correct  in  style,  ore  among  the 
most  fripid  in  sentiment  and  effect,  although,  indeed,  he  has 
the  merit  of  tiaving  presented,  in  his  '  PhiToct^te,'  the  most 
exact  imitation  of  a  Greek  tragedy  that  Franco  has  pro 
duccd.  On  the  other  hand,  Marie  Joseph  Chenier,  wbo^ 
flourishing  in  tho  early  days  of  tho  Revolution,  WMle,  like 
the  tragic  poets  of  Oraeee^  in  the  midat  of  ftee  wen,  and 
with  lilEe  ardour  stimulated  them  to  the  love  of  liberty, 
made  nearer  approaches  than  any  of  his  predo  .  ^  r.ri;  to  liu- 
tragic  strength  and  fen  id  diction  of  Voltaire.  Hi>  Charle* 
the  Ninth,  or  the  School  for  Kinjjs'  (Rcole  des  Rois),  ftom 
which  the  people,  to  i.  niiglit  draw  an  important  lesson,  was 
that  among  his  pieces  which  produced  the  greatest  excite 

roent  in  th6  public  ^miiid.    So  Ux,  bowevert  ftwa  mm 
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diously  blackening  the  character  of  the  youni;  king,  he 
casts  c  hiefly  upon  hi«  mother-in-law  and  tlie  canlmul  of 
Lirraine  the  odium  of  the  St.  Bartliuluuiew  ukis-iu  tc,  ilio 
horrors  ot'whicli  lie  depu-t-,  wiih  un«j>arin;5  eiier<,'y.  In 
'Tibcn;  he  no  loss  forcibly  exhibits  the  interioroi'a  hypocri- 
tical tyrant,  M  Im  does  that  of  a  fanatical  one  in  his  '  Phi- 
lippe il^'  in  lonM  parts  of  which  be  has  happily,  but  not 
MiriMf,  imitated  SrhiUer.  It  was  ia  hi* '  F6D£lon,'  too, 
irhenin  lio  paints  the  roiseriea  vt  the  doMtcr.  end  shows 
Flollon's  angelic  uiety  in  admirable  eontnltirith  the  fana- 
tical pajisions  which  nossi-ss  the  other  characters,  that  the 
young  Talinn,  whose  liisstriuiii'-  i  <nvL-r-.  Ch^nier  had  already 
divined,  bi'gan  to  make  hinisolt'  known  to  thy  jiubHc.  Dn- 
cis,  possessing  brilliant  poweniof  poetic  execution,  portrayed 
the  Arabian  manners,  in  his  tragedy  of  *  Albufar,'  with 
.  greet  warmth  of  imagination  and  origiQelity  of  style;  but 
his  highest  claim  to  dramatic  celebrity  reeti  npon  the  endea- 
totir,  which  be  made  witbeoDatderaUe  success,  to  bciiie  hie 
eountrynen  acquainted  vith  the  niastcrpicces  of  Siiek- 
{•pcarc.    Havini^  high  ((iialiru-ations  for  this  tx^k,  it  i^  to  be 
resetted  that  ho  i'elt  hiinsclt"  bound  to  cranii)  and  niaitu  liis 
iidupiutions  by  reducing  them  within  the  French  dramatic 
limitations,  wlieii,  by  cop)  ing  his  Enghsh  original  more 
closely,  ho  lui^jht  have  made  hiin>elt'  a  creator  m  French 
literature  :  still  bis  work  was  most  praiseworthy  and  im- 
portant, as  the  flnt  alile  end  cordial  attempt  to  eive  the 
Aeneh  public  MHm  nOMta  idee  at  least  of  the  nei  merits 
of  that  traoioeiid«Dt  genius  whom  Vollaife,  though  be 
made  some  efforts  to  appreciate,  bad  remained  so  ikr  from 
understanding  as  to  call  him  deliberately  '  a  drunken 
savoge.'    The  name  of  M.  Arnault  appear*  already  in  the 
dramatic  annals  of  that  pfiioi!.  HistirNt  tragedies,  '  Mariu.s 
ik  Miirturnes,'  '  Lucrece,'  and '  CincumatnH,'  wiili  iheirener- 

Blic  simplicity,  are  in  spirit  and  design  truly  antique.  Ga- 
el J.,egouT6's  '  Death  of  Abel'  (Mort  d'Abel)  was  a  ha- 
sardoiu  but  successful  attempt  to  make  an  aotediloTian  sub- 
ject acceptable  on  a  modern  stage,  to  which  1m  had  been 
cnooutaipid  by  the  poimlari^  which  Genaar  and  his  poetry 
then  enjofed.  The  same  author  Tenttned  to  exhibit,  not 
unsuccessfully,  in  '  Epichuris  et  Ni'toh,'  the  latter  davs  nf 
Nero,  the  openinp  of  whose  career  is  shown  in  one  ol  the 
inasterpiwo*  of  Uacine.  '  Les  Templiers'  of  M.  Ray 
nouard,  founded  on  the  d^truclion  of  tne  order  of  Kni^hls 
Templars  in  tlio  reign  of  Philippe  le  Hel,  i>>  much  more 
remarkable  for  art  aod  correctness  of  structure  and  execu- 
tion than  lor  poetie  vitalitjr;  but  these  merits,  added  to  the 
powerAil  intaraat  of  its  iwtioiiBl  suljeet,  made  it  highly 
saeeeMful. 

Snme  of  the  cotned'- '  f  Hoursault,  a  younger  contem- 
)H)rary  of  Mohere,  have  ktijU  possession  of  the  stage  :  they 
arc  all  of  the  secondary  aescnption  wlr.cii  the  French  call 
fiecet  d  tiroir,  of  which  Moliere  hiui'df,  in  his  '  Facheux,' 
gaTe  the  first  example.  This  kind,  in  the  accKlental  nature 
of  the  scenes,  which  are  strung  togetlter  on  one  common 
eeoaajon*  bear  a  resemblance  to  t\w  tnimi  of  the  antients : 
they  are  Mitieahurly  fltvourable  for  the  display  of  the  mi- 
metift  aft  m  the  more  limited  signiflcatien  of  the  term,  as  it 
i«  ono  and  the.samo  player  that  re-appears  throughout  in  a 
lVc!>h  character  and  a  different  disjiruiie.  The  want  of 
dramatic  movement  however  in  such  productions  requif  -s 
they  should  l>e  short,  whereas  Boursault's  pieces,  though 
otherw  ise  possensini;  ron^iderablu  merits  Wn  dfawn  OUt  to 

the  wearisome  length  uf  tlve  acts. 

Aftairllbliive's  death,  a  C4>nsiderable  time  elapsed  before 
tlie  apiJMItnee  of  Regnard,  to  whom  the  'second  place 
amon|;t)w  Ficnefa  comie  writers  has  usually  been  assigned. 
He  di\aded  his  labours  between  the  Italiaa  theatre,  which 
still  flourished  under  Gherardi.  and  fer  witieh  he  aketebed 
the  Frencli  scones,  and  tlie  ooniposition  of  regular  comedy 
in  verse.  HLh  earliest  play,  '  The  Gunibler'  {Ia.-  Joueur),  is 
the  most  esteemed  :  it  is  a  picture  after  nature,  drawn 
Strongly*  but  without  exa^^ration,  from  his  intimate  ac- 
qWantiliea  whh  the  subject  resultins^  f^in  his  personal 
asperleilM.  His  '  Absent  Man'  (Le  Distrait),  running  ex- 
elusively  timm  the  exhibition  of  that  characteristic  defect, 
is  necessoruy  tedioas :  the  author  has  here  done  little  more 
than  dramatise  a  eeriea  of  aneodotes  wbioh  La  Bniy^  had 
asietnblcd  under  the  name  of  a  particular  character.  His 
•  l/i;ataireUniver*el.'  though  exhibiting  more  comic  power, 
fails  througii  a  deficiency  of  moral  feeling.  La  Harpe  however 
declares  it  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  comic  pleasantry;  wherc- 
•upon  Schlcgol  remarks  :  '  It  is  in  fact  such  a  subject  for 

pwainntrT  at  would  move  a  stone  to  pity ;  as  enlivening  as 


the  grin  of  a  dealh's  head.  What  a  subject  for  mirth  !— a 
feeble  old  man  in  the  jaws  of  death,  who  is  tear.ed  bv  xoong 
proUis^tes  fur  his  jiroperty,  and  has  a  false  will  inijMJscd  on 
him  while  1\  in^'  nis4'ri^ible,  as  is  believed,  on  his  dcatii-bcd,' 
A  contemporaiy  of  Rt^nard,  the  actor  Legrand,  was  one 
of  the  first  comic  poets  of  his  nation  who  acquired  celebrity 
in  v  ersified  aAerpieces.  a  kind  in  which  the  Fkeneh  luvw 
since  produced  many  elegwnt  trifles.  His  poathumoos  Ikme 
however  has  been  fur  inferior  to  that  of  Regnard ;  although 
there  is  one  piece  of  his,  '  Lb  Roi  de  Cocagne,'  a  sprightly 
farce  in  the  wonderful  style,  overflowing  with  a  quality  then 
rarely  found  in  the  French  drama,  a  native  and  fanciful 
wit,  animated  by  the  liveliest  mirth,  which  sports  about  all 
sorts  of  subjects  in  the  most  frolicsome  yet  harmless  man- 
ner. Rut  the  French  critics  of  the  old  scho(4  have  gene- 
rally been  indifferent  or  uiqust  towards  any  impulse  of 
|;enuino  fancv ;  confounding;  it  should  seem,  the  levity  of 
joeulati^  witn  that  of  uwa  shallowness,  whidi  has  beenio 
much'  complained  of  in  their  countrymen. 

1  The  eighteenth  (entury  pro'.ni  i  l  a  number  of  comic 
writers  in  France  of  the  s«conti  and  third  rank,  but  no 

,  genius  capable  of  ad\ancin>;  that  department  of  the  dra- 
matic art  u  »tc>p  farther,  and  thus  the  belief  in  the  unap- 
proachable excellence  of  Molidre  became  yet  more  firmly 
fixed.  *  Want  of  cosy  progress,'  observes  Schlegel,  '  and 
the  use  of  lengthened  disquisitiODS  IB  stationary  dialogue^ 
have  characterised  more  or  less  aroy  writer  since  the  iime 
of  Molijre,  on  whose  regular  pieces  the  conventional  rule* 
applied  to  tragedy  have  had  an  indisputable  influence. 
French  comedy  in  \erse  has  its  liradi-s  a-s  well  as  tragedy; 
which  ( ircumstiiiire  contribuled  to  introduce  into  ir  a  n-r- 
tam  devi  ce  ol  si ifl"  el  if)nette.  The  comedy  cf  other  nations 
lias  generally  <  esci'iuied,  tVuin  nintnes  which  we  can  Iks  at 
no  loss  to  undei'stand,  into  the  circle  of  the  inferior  classes: 
but  the  range  of  the  French  comedy  is  nearly  confineil  to 
the  upper  cIosm^s  of  society.  Here  also  we  trace  the  in- 
tluenec  of  the  court  as  the  central  point  of  tbcf  whole  na- 
tional vanity.  Those  spaetatorawho  in  reality  had  no  access 
to  the  great  worfd,  wete  flattered  by  having  marniii.ses  and 
chevaliers  brought  befl>rc  tliem  on  the  sta^e:  uiul  the  jioet 
himself,  w  lule  satirising  the  t'asliionalde  follies,  enilcin  uurcd 
to  snatch  soinelhuiK  of  lli.it  privile<;ed  t<iiie  which  \uis 
esteemed  so  enviable.  SocKty  rubs  uti  the  salient  angles 
of  character ;  its  pecidiar  entertainment  consists  in  deteciaig 
the  ridiculous ;  and  hence  we  acquire  the  faculty  of  being 
on  our  guard  against  the  observations  of  others.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  natural*  coidtal,  and  Jovial  comic  of  the  inferior 
ehmea  is  laid  aside,  and  another  deseriptibn,  the  ihiit  of 
polished  society,  and  characterized  by  the  insipidity  of  such 
an  aimless  way  of  living,  comes  to  he  substituted  in  its 
place.  Tlic  object  of  these  comedies  is  no  hmger  life,  but 
society:  that  perpetual  negotiation  between  coullictiiui; 
vanities  w  hich  never  ends  in  a  sincere  treaty  of  pe.ice :  liie 
cmbruidered  dress,  the  hat  under  the  ana,  and  tlie  sword  by 
the  xide,  essentially  belong  to  them  ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
characterization  is  limited  to  the  foUv  of  (he  men  and  the 
coquetry  of  the  women.  The  insipia  nnifbrmity  of  these 
pictures  was  unfortunately  too  often  seasoned  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  moral  principles  which,  especially  after  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  till  the  midiUe  of  the  century,  under  tlie 
Regency  and  Louis  XV  ,  it  iKiame  the  laslii.jii  upeiiiy  to 
avow.  In  this  period  the  favourite  of  the  women,  the 
homntf  a  bonnes  for  tunt»,  who  in  a  tone  of  satiety  boasts  of 
the  multitude  of  his  conquests,  too  easily  achieved,  was  not 
a  chaiaoter  invented  by  the  comic  writers,  but  an  accurate 
portrait  fironi  real  Uib,  as  is  proved  by  many  memoirs  of  the 
last  oentuiy.  eron  down  to  thoaa  of  a  BaaenvaL  We  are 
disgusted  at  the  unrivalled  sensndity  of  the  love  intrigues 
of  the  Grecian  comedy ;  but  the  Greeks  would  have  thought 
the  intrigues  with  married  women  in  the  French  comeily, 
entered  into  merely  from  giddy  vanity,  much  more  disgust- 
ing. Limit*  have  been  ll\c<l  by  nature  herself  to  sensual 
exce*'s:  but  where  \Hnily  assuioci  the  part  of  a  sensuality 
already  deadened  and  cimrAated,  it  gives  birih  tii  the  most 
hollow  corruption.  If,  in  the  constant  ridit  ulc  of  tHsniago 
by  the  petit-maitrcs,  and  in  tlieir  moral  scepticism,  espe- 
cttlly  with  regard  to  women,  the  poets  merely  intended  to 
censure  a  prevailing  depravity,  the  pictnn  is  not  therefore 
the  less  dangerous.  The  great  or  msMonable  world,  which 
in  point  of  numbers  is  the  small,  but  which  c  nsidcrs  if*;elf 
as  alone  of  any  importance,  can  hardly  he  improviid  by  it : 
and  the  example  is  but  too  seductive  for  the  other  classes, 
from  the  iKiUianoy  with  which  the  cluuracters  ate  sur- 
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rounded.  But  in  to  far  u  oomedy  is  concwmd,  ddt  - 
cniiig  corruption  i>  by  no  means  entertaining ;  and  in  manj" 
pieces  in  which  fool*  of  quality  give  the  ton*;,  us  m  tht. 
•ChfvaUer  a  la  Modo'  of  Dancourt  for  instance,  th«  picture 
of  comploto  muiul  dis»oluteueas,  which,  though  trus,  is  both 
nnpoettcal  and  unnatural,  is  not  only  iwriaoBM  in  the  ex- 
liMMi  but  iBMt  defiidftdly  disgusting. 

'  FtMtt  fba  number  of  writers  to  whom  this  charae  prin- 
cipally attaches,  Destouchos  ud  IbofMiz,  t&toi,  or  at 
least  diligent,  comic  poets,  the  fennw  in  VMM,  dm  litter  in 

Srose,  deiiene  to  be  excepted.  They  awjuirod  considerable 
istinction  among  their  contemporaries  in  the  first  half  of 
the  tightcenth  century-,  but  ftw  of  tbmr  Wllks  lUIfived 
either  of  them  on  the  stage. 

*Tw» Other  separate  works  axe  luuueil  us  masterpieces  in 
Wgldir  oomedy  in  verse,  bdonginK  to  two  writers  who  per- 
h»|i*  bave  here  taken  more  paini,  out  in  other  poetical  de- 
partmonu  bmve  civeii  fkmi  Mov<  to  tboc  natuxal  talent— 
the  "  M^tromani^'  of  Piron,  and  fb«  "Mfelwnt"  ^Grmet. 
The  '  iromanie'  is  not  without  humorous  inspiration:  in 
the  youm(  man  posses90<l  by  a  rage  for  versifying,  Piron 
meant  in  ^onie  dei;ree  to  portray  liimsclf ;  but  as  we  alwev- 
go  tenderly  to  work  in  ridiculing  ourMilve*,  so,  together  villi 
the  amiable  weakness  in  question,  he  exhibits  in  his  hero 
talents,  magnanunuy,  and  good-heartedness  •  but  this  same 
tender  regard  ii  not  peculiarly  conducive  to  eomic  strength. 
Tbe  "  M^faant**  ii  one  of  thoao  jrioomy^  oomediea  which 
might  be  imptarauily  bailed  by  elimon  m  serving  to  con- 
flnn  him  in  his  aversion  to  human  Meielf»  but  on  Boeiel 
and  cheerful  minds  can  only  be  productive  of  the  most 
painfVil  effects.  Yet,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  French 
critics,  these  three  comedies,  "The  Vainglorious  Man"  (Le 
^Orieux)  of  Destouches,  "  La  Mf-tromanie"  of  Piron,  and 
**  Lo  li^duot''  of  Cresset,  are  all  that  the  eighteenth  oen- 
tntyhas  tft'oppoae  toMoliere.  To  Diderot's  attempts  at 
dmnntle  innovation,  as  they  were  founded  on  false  views 
of  tbe  ottieett  and  oonditionB  of  art  in  general,  we  shall  do 
no  more  than  aUnde.  And  of  Beawmawhai*,  the  celebrated  | 
of 'LeBarUar  de  Seville'  and  *Lm  Noeei  de Figaro^*  it  | 
may  be  said,  that,  under  the  last  days  of  tbe  monarchy,  he  , 
assailed  the  corrupt  society  of  bis  time  with  a  wit  no  loss  j 
caustic,  sportive,  and  subtle,  in  his  dniniatK'  pieces,  than  Veil- 
t&ire  hail  employed  against  it  in  bis  lighter  tales  and  essii\!<. 

In  the  overthrow  of  the  unci'-n  rvgime  in  politics  fi  ll  the 
main  aupport  of  tbeold  dramatic  codo ;  yet  it  is  remarkable, 
thouoh  portwyi  not  wonderful,  that  many  of  tho  warmest 
andnfmeat  opponenta  of  tbe  former,  both  then  and  since, 
have  clung  With  extreme  tenacity  to  the  latter;  so  strong 
and  so  binding  is  the  force  of  habit,  especially  of  literary 
habit,so  long  as  the  analytic  powers  have  not  been  brought 
to  bear  directly  and  expressly  upon  il-.r-  ^t-'  jr  t  m  question. 
Hence  tby  re\()lutif>n  in  French  art  ami  luiTalure  has  fol- 
lowed but  tanbly  tbe  political  revolution  ;  and  its  first  pro- 
moters ha^'e  had  to  contend  agaiiut  the  most  formidable 
obstacles.  HowevoTt  they  presented  themselves  early  in 
the  field.  The  atomy  «uya  of  the  Cpnventioa,  and  the 
•aturnaliao  period  of  the  Diveetaiy  whidi  ftllowed  them, 
did  indeed  affiaid  littla  Wnira  or  eneowacenmit  £or  the 
eultivation  of  the  liberal  arts ;  but  no  aooner  were  tbe  dan* 
ger  1  1  1  the  fedr  of  anarchy  removed  bi  the  firm  and  \  ij^orous 
wkmuisiiation  of  the  Consulate,  than  tbe  new  literary  and 
drBTOatio  i<leas  bej^Tin  to  de\ elop  tbenisclvs  and,  in  con- 
sequence, a  violent  ivar  tu  bo  (FugC'd  L^iweci,  tbv  cliitsicitiis  i 
of  the  old  fechool  nnd  the  romanlidttet  of  the  new.  | 
Among  the  oatliest,  ablest,  and  stc>adicst  culti>-atorE  of  tlu> 
French  romantio  drama,  the  first  place  seems  duo  to  M.  I 
NIpomuetea  Lemweier,  In  Jiia  tragedy  of '  Agamemnon.' 
the  moit  perfect  work  of  tbe  kind  that  had  yet  appeared 
since  Racine  and  Voltaire,  he  sitrnve,  witli  signal  success, 
to  combine  with  felicity  of  plot  and  purity  of  style,  more 
original  a  1  >trikiug  attractions.  He  penetrated  far  beneath 
the  eo-tL:ine  and  the  forms  of  antiquity,  to  its  inmost  soul 
and  ^[iir.L:  to  the  numerous  iKTAonasjcs,  so  different  in  their 
chamclera  and  their  interests,  whom  he  grouped  with  ad- 
mlnUe  akfll.  ha  bnt  their  resnoctive  habits,  manners,  and 
language,  with  auch  ekar  ana  just  disr^rimination,  a«  to 
create  a  clam  of  dtamatie  beauties,  wliich,  at  that  dajr*  took 
the  Ftaneh  puMie  by  eurpirise,  while  the  consummate  art 
with  which  they  were  introduced  won  their  admiration  for 
th:it  '.\hieh  olhciwisf  they  would  have  regarded  merely  iu> 
an  audacious  innovation.  When  tlie  tirst  jjUocks  of  the 
Revolution  had  subsided,  nnd,  as  we  have  already  obse^^ed, 

literature  aud  art  onoe  mote  found  room  to  bieatbe.  M. 


Lemeieier  madaa  yet  bolder  alep in  bia  devoted  enl&vniion 

of  the  drame,  as  the  new  tipocias  wxi  dLstinstively  denomi- 
nated by  its  advocates,  wiio  cliuracloracd  it  as  a  aimple 
adherence  tu  the  higher  spirit  of  art,  while  its  opponents 
stiginauzed  it  iis  a  fbrcea  and  inoongruoua  mixture  of 
tragedy  and  comedy.  In  hi.s  drama  of  'Pinto,'  he  ventured 
to  unfold  at  once  th«  whole  romantic  system  ;  it  exhibits 
the  freest  intermixture  of  humorous  scenes  with  grave 
sittiatMMMk  in  a  most  livily  and  vaiied  piatore  of  Uie  popular 
omatioai  and  the  pioliMted  anxiety  of  a  band  of  eonepiiu^ 
tors,  with  all  the  vacillations,  the  inquietudes,  the  reversee, 
and  the  bursts  of  enthusiasm,  attendant  on  similar  attempts 
at  political  change. 

We  cannot  better  convey  a  notion  of  the  course  of  French 
dramatic  art  ttoti)  that  time  down  to  the  years  which  iiii- 
mediately  preceded  the  revolution  of  1030,  and  of  tbe 
manner  in  wbieb  that  ooline  was  affected  by  the  remerkable 
variationa  of  ptilitinal  niniMmilenrai.  Ihin  in  the  worda  of 
M.  Lemaraier  blmaaU^  wrilin*  under  tin  govenmaant  of 
the  Restontum,  about  tbe  year  1 825.  {Revue  Bunpiefmutt 
No.  5.)  *  In  ftrmer  time,'  says  he,  'urged  by  that  want 
[  I  the  public  mind  whieh  made  it  seek  to  quit  the  academie 
routine,  I  strove  to  create,  under  the  name  of  Pintn,  a  sort 
of  historic  plow,  wherein  the  reverse  side  of  the  court  de 
corations  should  be  presented  to  the  audience ;  wlttsru  ihu 
great  and  the  neople  should  spewk,  each  in  their  genuine 
language,  and  snow  their  respective  absurdities  in  contrast. 
The  art  wee  gradually  advancing  when  its  march  wui 
again  embamnmd  if  tha  aompheatiaa  of  public  aifain. 
A  Ihtally  peraonal  ambition  ereeted  die  imperial  Ruvem- 
menl.  "Truth  gave  it  umbrage,  and  therefore  silence  was 
to  be  imposed  on  her  interpreters.  All  progress  was  ^ 
stopped;  all  poetic  rc|  i:;.it.'iti  excited  suspicion  inathree 
fold  police :  we  stood  atide,  and  held  our  peace  during  the 
concerts  of  constrained  applause.  The  muses  are  irrecon- 
cilable with  tyranny :  tbe  forced  silence  of  the  former  ba« 
always  attaatad  the  praaeueeof  the  latter ;  but  their  patimiea 
aver  finds  an  opportunity  te  atigmatiae  thia  '^HgT***"  After 
ao  many  cheeu  end  vieuaitudea,  tbe  obatadfea  aeenmdMed 
by  thirty  years  of  civil  discord  are  now  cnited  against  the 
free  progress  of  art.  with  shackles  imposed  by  a.  mistaken 
jirudenco.  The  opposing  parties,  the  coteries,  proscribe  the 
noblest  recollections  of  aiitiqiiitv  through  dread  of  the  re- 
publican spirit;  tbe  church,  wlio^c  history  is  so  closely 
mingled  in  all  modem  annals,  forbids  tho  deUneation  even 
of  her  virtues,  lest  it  ahotfld  lead  to  that  of  her  crmup*. 
She  proscribes  tier  own  sacerdotal  costume,  which  Wolaey 
wears  upon  the  Bnglish  sti^  and  the  gtaiid-inquiKlor  of 
Madrid  upon  that  of  Vienna:  aha  ahrinks  from  beholding 
her  sacred  habit,  not  only  on  the  mrdinal  of  Lortaino.  but 
even  on  the  venerable  r';i n.  Not  more  uncoropro 
laiMag  wa*  tho  rigidity  witn  «liich  Robespierre  rejected 
the  purple  of  royalty  and  the  costume  of  count  or  nwlrqul^ 
A  censorship,  sprung  up  under  the  £mpire,  is  now  excrci>,  .1 
through  agents  more  numerous  and  more  secretly  inquL-i- 
torial :  with  such  a  censorship  nothing  can  be  portrayed, 
nothing  can  be  thought ;  we  must  not  even  Que  to  re- 
member anything.  8wAi  few  aparka  of  the  aaaiad  ftro  aa 
yet  escape  at  rare  intervals  from  a  veaael  ao  earefbUy  eoveiad 
up,  so  Ihoroogldv  sinolLered,  go  and  die  out  in  soino  party 
committee  or  some  bureau  de  iurveiUufKe.  Nui  that  there 
IS  any  reason  to  bcliavc  that  dramatic  literature  is  dead  ;ii 
France ;  but  it  is  languishing,  impritwmed,  aud  ha»  imi 
refuge  in  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  where  the 
same  cau<ics  oppoee  to  it  tho  same  barriers  as  amongst 
ouriselves.  HowoffOr,  as  the  people  must  have  bpictucle. 
andaa  the  appaaranoa  ia  to  ho  nvan  them  whan  the  realty 
is  taken  awmv,  tho  idle  are  l«t  in  poaaeaaion,  not  only  of 
academics  and  censured  journals  but  of  theatres— laborious 
manufac4orios  wherein  each  individual  associating  himself 
with  the  mass,  contributes  the  full  amount  of  his  most  in- 
si^nific4int  ideas,  in  order  that  the  police  may  t«lcrat«  ti*em. 
and  -SO  not  prevent  him  from  >;aining  his  liNTlihood  or  en- 
riching the  theatrical  storehouse.  Hence  all  this  painting 
of  little  vices,  little  oddities,  little  people^  little  commoB* 
place  minds ;  and  aU  thaao  nothing*  amuaab  while  thaf 
(Kke  iu  money,  a  nation  flattered  by  the  tittle  eomplimctta 
which  form  the  customary  burden  of  its  theatriod  efiM- 
mertdes.  And  thus,  by  the  voice  of  these  muteltes,  singing 
witli  )>enni:ision  and  according  to  orders,  has  it  been  eein- 
soleii  for  the  loss  of  if*  noblest  pleasures,  nnd  cUv*^rt«d 
from  Its  pursuit  of  glory  and  liberty  bv  the  distraction*  ad- 
miuUtered  to  its  lenity.  Too  loiig  has  the  blipdnsaa  e< 
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fvties  converted  our  greal  timtm  iato  M  n«ny  Mm  for 

11m  trial  of  Uitir  poUtiod  MNDglii^Hn  flM^ 

to  dw  ftontie  imfinlMi  of  alrasion;  the  lapw  of  thirty 

years  hat,  ml  fk-nitened  this  8<-iiiitIalottsMiibi  and  diirint.' 
all  tills  time  iImj  (t'lisorship,  vauuly  uccupied  m  striving'  to 
lieti'ai  tlu-M-  mulu-idus  mtUrivuicea,  li;is  soniotimus  sup- 
pi«6ai«.'U  the  must  luiluiary  productions,  uivl  <i(>nu.*Uin«iii  in- 
serted into  them  whole  passages  iiivuuniblo  to  the  roi^nin^' 

retBs.  but  the  public  revenge  tbemwlves  by  rejecting 
Ol^lioations  which  self-interest  has  suggested,  at  the 
nma  time  that  thay  oa^erly  lajr  bold  on  Uiooo  vliidi 
pnaiab  thia  vtetoliod  «ureiae  of  m  povorflut  eaaiiot^PNely 
suppress  anything  but  positirc  abuses.  What,  th^n,  can 
any  talent  accomplish  under  chains  at  once  so  gallitie  &uU 
>u  ilcprt^Mii;^'?  It  IS  citealed  of  the  substance,  and  has 
nolhiag  left  It  but  the  superficial  graces  of  versification.' 

The  revulutioii  of  ih.^o  was  a  victory  won  for  liberty  in 
art  aa  well  as  in  politics.  Since  then,  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  the  French  drama,  both  as  to  writing  and  acting, 
have  beea  in  ftill  aotivi^.  Among  the  advocates  and  emu- 
ktorft  of  the  Shakapaarian  dhm«,  Victor  Hugo  has  hitherto 
•hown  himself  the  fbremost,  the  boldest,  and  tbe  aillast 
In  tragedy  in  the  more  limited  sense,  though  ittll  of  the 
nnuaiitic  school,  Alex.'in<!ru  Dumai  and  Alfred  de  Vi'/^ny  are 
thu  must  distingui»b«il.  It  is  the  higher  comedy  that  seems 
at  present  to  be  the  least  llourisluii>f.  Meanwhile,  the  ela<isic 
reputation  of  Moh^re  preserves  hin  coiutsdu'-s  on  the  stii^e, 
although  in  tone  and  manners  they  are  altogether  ob^ulete. 

Tbe  serious  or  ideal  French  opera  dates  from  the  tune  of 
Louis  XIV.  Cardinal  Masarin,  himself  an  Italian,  had  in- 
tlOfUloed  into  Fianea  tbo  taalo  for  the  Italian  opera.  Louis 
too  ma  imuaoB  tit  rMling  or  aiurpassing  fbroigo  nations 
in  the  external  magnificence  of  the  dranuk — in  decocation, 
machinery,  music,  and  dancing ;  theM  were  to  be  used  on 
festival  occasions  at  court,  and  au  r  liii^-^iv  Moliere  was 
employed  to  write  ^ay  operas,  and  t^uinauli  ^ravo  ontfs. 
for  the  mu(*ic  of  I.ulh.     As  Quinault  is  xhr-  only  preal 
pooticsl  name  in  (be  history  of  the  higher  Freuch  opera, 
«•  ntn  to  his  article  [Qdinault]  for  what  we  have  further 
to  any  of  that  imrtietikr  qiooiiea.  Tbo  tipertU0,  or  oomio 
has  boon  nmoh  man  oaeeoiaftilly  coHthralod  bf  mo- 
dern French  writers,  owing,  in  a  great  degjraob  to  tiM  aub- 
stitution,  in  this  kind,  of  ordinary  dialogue  in  lien  of  mefta- 
tive.  >v  unfnvourahli  in  1  rnrautie  animation.  Tlie  rmif/^riV/r, 
in  whirh  the  IikIhi  r  (lr;iKi;itie  wnlern  of  France  liave  of  late 
been     1  ^^         i ;  l;U^  iir..l:ljr,      1  \vlii,'h       peculiarly  har- 
moDucs  v«ab  the  tone  of  good-natured  gaiety  in  the  more 
popular  classes  of  that  country,  is  but  a  varietv  of  the  comic 
open;  itn  eaaeatial  diatinstion  b«iin|^  tbat  it  diapeoaaa  with 
mnsicd  aompooitiaB»  m  the  aonga  m«  aal  to  wnD-kBonn 
popular  airs. 

It  is  a  ftct  worthy  of  attentioB,  tbat  tbo  biatrbmio  art, 

es]>ccially  in  tragedy  and  the  higher  roinedy,  has  long  been 
carriod  in  Franco  to  very  hit^h  perfection.  Schlejjel  him- 
self a<liii  it."*,  that  in  external  dii^nily,  (juickness,  rorrectne  s 
of  memory,  and  in  a  wonderful  degree  of  propriety  and 
eleganco  in  the  delivery  of  MRNk  tM  boat  nenok  netors 
oan  hardly  be  aurpaased. 

On  the  whole,  no  must  obsierve,  thofo  is  no  cause  to 
apprehend  any  pemumont  daew  of  dramatio  art  in  France. 
The  most  poworltal  and  moat  aalotary  external  atimulus  tbat 
the  artist  can  receive,  more  especially  the  dtamatiat,  is  not 
iho  nierelv  material  and  pecuniary  support  of  tbe  public 
ftir  whnnn  be  labours,  but  an  enlightened  interent  and  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  that  publir  for  his  art  itself;  and  the 
French  people,  with  a  liveK  I  iieral  susc^j  tiU  of  this* 
natuin  tnnn  some  of  their  neighbours  have  ever  been  oecu- 
liariy  nliw  to  the  attractionn  of  the  stage.  When,  tnerc^ 
Ifan,  «n  oomider  the  important  advances  which  the  liberated 
tntnd  of  Franoe  bas  already  made  in  pbilOMtphy,  in  poetry, 
and  oHparialiy  in  bistoty  t  vban»  alaOk  ve  eonsider  tbat  tbe 
French  theatre  bas  net  been  operated  on  bv  olreumstanctea 
like  th(>s«-  which  in  England,  as  we  shall  see,  have  so 
lor  If;  rrcatt'<l  purely  physical  yet  insurmountable  obstacles 
to  vigorous  dramatic  cultivation;  we  iiiny  fairly  conclude, 
that  the  modern  stag*  of  France  is  deBliived  lo  reach  far 
MoliMl^  nnd  more  varied  e^icellence  than  even  its  noblest 
^ouhion  attain  under  the  despotic  restrictions  of  the 

^1  dminatie  lyalem.  Nor  can  wo  help  remarking,  tliat  in 
the  mean  time  tbe  English  critic  is  bound  to  show  indul- 
frenro  rather  than  aevenlv  lo  the  very  errors  and  extravairan- 
ru  s  of  a  ri^^ini:  school  wbicb  eo  cordintty  and  aoexplieitly 
seta  up  Shakopearc.  if  not  aa  the  god  of  ila  idolatry,  yet 


oartninly  aa  tbe  ol()eot  of  ita  higlKst.  most  admiring;  and 
•ffoctioaalo  reraraMe,  aa  well  aa  ita  moot  laaloua 


Germ\n  Drama. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  iierforniance  of  Mysteries 
in  Oermanv  aiiiiears]  in  the  '  Euleii-spiegel,'  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  the  history  of  a  celebrated  buffoon  of  that 
iKune,  who  is  staled  to  have  live<l  about  the  middle  of  tbe 
fourteenth  eentury,  althou^i  the  book  itaelf  ia  not  older 
than  tbe  beginning  of  the  fifteenth.  We  thme  ind.  amongst 
other  alegant  naiteiB,  'How  Eulen-spiegel  made  a  play  in 
the  Easter  fhur,  wherein  the  priest  and  his  roaid-«en-ant 
foiiijht  with  the  hoor*.'  The  oldrnt  extant  German  drama 
was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centurv',  by 
one  Hans  Ro*enphiet.  a  native  of  Nurembcr);.  He  was 
succeeded  by  two  fertile  wnt«rs  bom  in  the  same  imperial 
city,  Hans  Sachs  and  Ayrer.  Among  the  works  of  Hans 
Rnchn  wo  find  a  great  number  of  tragedies,  comediea,  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  histories,  where  the  prologue  andepi- 
logtie  are  alwavaqioken  br  dw  herald,  beaidea  merrv  car- 
nival plays.  All  tbeae  piecei,  it  appeara,  wen  acted,  not 
by  players,  hut  by  respectable  citixens,  as  an  allowahlf'  re- 
laxation, without  any  theatrical  apparatus.  The  carnival 
plays  are  rather  coarse,  hut  often  extremely  droll,  running 
indeed  into  the  wildest  farce,  and  overleaping  all  the  bounds 
of  reality.  "The  composition,'  snj^s  Schlegel,  'is  respect- 
able, and  due^  nut  cuatain  many  circumlorutinns :  all  the 
characters,  from  Qod  the  Father  downwards,  »tate  at  once 
in  plain  terms  what  they  have  at  heart,  and  wh^  they  make 
their  appearance;  like  those  figures  in  old  pictures,  who 
have  labela  pat  in  tbair  mouths  to  assist  tlie  defective  ex- 
presHionof  tneattttudea.*  Allegorical  personages  frequently 
appear;  and  the  form  approaches  moat  on  tbo  waole  to 
what  were  Hscwhm»  called  Moralities?. 

In  'iii  ur<  ii.ilf  of  the  scveiiteciiih  century,  Opi*,  re- 
garded as  the  fi.'under  of  the  modern  fonns  of  Gt^rman 
poetry,  translated  several  tragedies  from  tbe  anticnts  into 
verae,  and  composed  operatic  pastorals  after  tbe  Italian 
manner;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  lie  wrote  anything 
eipiaaaly  for  the  ataga-  Next  came  Andreas  Gry  phius, 
oonaideTOd  as  the  flnt  drainnlio  writer  of  Germany.  Among 
his  imitations  and  tranatationa  from  various  modem  Un- 

Siages,  are,  a  tragedy  tnm  tbe  Flemish  of  Vondel,  and  a 
rce  calle<l  '  Peter  .St|uciiz'  ( Peter  Quince),  which  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  burl«s<juc  trn^^wlv  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  in 
Shakspeare's*  Midsummer  Nii?{it's  Dream.'  The  latter  was 
then  almost  unknown  beyond  his  own  island :  the  learned 
Morhof,  who  wrote  in  the  Ust  half  of  the  se^'enteenth  cen- 
tury, ccofeues  tbat  he  bad  never  aeon  Shakspeare's  works, 
thoi^  he  was  well  acqnaintod  wiA  Bon  Jonson.  Even  lo 
late  aa  tbe  mtddlo  of  laat  oentary,  •  Gorman  writer  of  ooom 
merit  could  iiMtltnte  a  eomperiaon  between  Gryphius  and 
Shak^jH-are ;  though  awurcdly  no  further  resemblance  is 
traceable  than  this,  that  Gr)phius,  as  well  as  Shakspeare, 
was  t' nrt  !  calling  up  the  spirits  of  the  dei)arted.  He 
seems  rather  to  have  hud  before  hi«  eyes  thf»  Flenuih  writer 
Vonilel,  whom  his  countrymen  still  call  the  treat  Vondel, 
while  Gryphius  himself  bas  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 
The  plays  of  Gryphius  ««  written  after  the  French  model 
in  Alexandrines;  the  scene  sometimes  changaa;  and  the 
interludes,  partly  musical,  partly  allcgoricaL  aomewliat  re- 
semble the  old  Enelish  maaaa;  tbe  author  Mwever  shows 
little  theatrical  skill ;  nor  h  it  even  known  tbat  his  pieces 
were  actually  porfonned.  Tlie  tratjodies  of  liohcnstein, 
who  wrote  at  the  same  lime,  are  of  such  immeasurable 
length  OS  clearly  to  have  set  all  representation  at  defiatuu'. 

•The  pitiful  condition  of  the  theatre  in  Germany  at  tbe 
end  of  the  seventeenth  and  duritii;  the  first  third  part  of  the 
eighteenth  centurv,'  says  Schlegel,  'wherever  there  was 
any  other  stage  tWUI  that  of  puppet-iibows  and  mounte- 
taonka.  exaetly  comnonded  to  that  of  tbe  ether  porta  of 
onrNter^ro.  We  bavoaciondard  ftir  tbia  wroteliodnoaR 
when  we  consider  that  GottscLed  could  pass  for  tbo  restorer 
of  our  literature — Gottsched,  whose  writings  resemble  a 
watery  beveruije,  such  as  wu.s  then  usually  recommended 
I  to  patients  in  a  .state  of  convalescence,  from  a  notion  that 
'  (lu-v  could  benr  nnthmj;  sir  .;ifj<  ) ,  by  which  inenn!«  their 
stomachs  become  stitl  more  enfeebled.  Gott.schcd,  among 
his  other  labours,  composed  a  great  deal  for  the  ttu  airc 
Connected  with  a  certain  Madame  Neubcr,  who  wa»  at  the 
hMdofa  company  of  players  in  Leiptig,  ho  discarded  Punch 
(HmuwmnD,  «tid  the;  buried  hnn  solemnly  with  gimt 
trimnph.  I  am  willing  to  boliofa  thai  tbe  poito  of  Puneb, 
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of  wbieh  m  niMjr  even  )ct  form  a  juacment  from  puppct- 
•howi.  van  not  tUmf*  ineenioitely  fiUi-d  up  ex  temporarily ; 
■tm  Paneli  had  mdmilitealy  more  n\  liu  Utile  fiirzer 
than  GottKchcd  had  iti  his  whole  body.  Punch,  as  m  alle- 
gorical personage,  is  iiumortal ;  ana  hweTW  strong  th* 
belief  of  hi«  burial  may  lie.  hv  ^till  i.  jps  nn.  \i>i  (  tc(lly  ujwn 
us,  in  some  grave  office-bearer  or  otlar,  ahim-t  v\cr\  <lay. 

'  GditscliL-*!  ami  Ir.s  M-hool  m  w  inundiiicvl  the  Gorman 
theatre,  whirh  was  tbenceforvard  to  be  reijular  by  dint  of 
insi(  iil  and  difluso  translations  from  the  l-rench.  Heads 
of  a  belter  description  began  to  labour  for  the  ataj^** :  InU 
instead  of  producint;  really  original  works,  (hey  brought 
totih  only  mvtcbfld  uoitaiiuns ;  and  the  iqMitatioa  of  the 
French  theatie  wt*  lo  great,  that  the  noat  eontenirtifale 
inmuicrisin  was  as  eegerly  caught  hold  of  as  llie  fruits  of  a 
IcUcr  iiL^to.  Thus,  for  instance,  Gellcrt  still  composed 
pastonil  plavs  after  bad  French  tnmh-ls,  wherein  slicplKT<U 
and  sheph<'nle>»es,  with  rose-red  an<l  ap](U:-|;rL-cn  nUamU, 
littered  all  manner  of  insipid  oompliinenls  tD  one  another. 
Besides  the  French  comedies,  those  translated  from  the 
Oanbh  of  Holberg  were  acted  with  great  applause.  This 
writer  eertainljr  hu  gnat  meriL  Hit  pioturui  of  mann«s 
posnsa  greet  VmbI  tenth ;  hie  exhihilioBa  4^  depravity-,  i^lly, 
anrl  stupidity,  rest  en  an  extremely  good  fonndatutn;  in 
stixui^th  of  comic  motives  and  situations  he  is  not  deficient ; 
ho  is  only  not  ver}' invents e  in  bis  plots;  the  execution 
runs  too  mufh  out  into  breudili.  The  Danes  highly  relish 
the  (hdiracv  of  lus  j^ikes  in  llieir  own  laiimiaj,'e,  hut  the  \  ul- 
garity  of  his  tune  is  revolting  to  our  prvM.*iit  taste;  yet  in 
the  low  sphere  in  which  ho  moves,  and  in  which  there  are 
incessant  storms  of  cudgelUn^s,  it  may  be  natural  enough. 
Attempts  have' lately  been  made  to  revive  him,  but  »eldom 
with  mud)  sueeesa.  Aa  his  chief  merit  eonsiste  in  his 
ehataeteriaation,  which  {s  eertamly  somewhat  carieatored, 
he  requires  good  comic  actors  to  appear  to  any  advantage. 
A  few  of  the  plays  of  that  time,  in  the  manners  of  our 
country,  by  Gellcrt  and  Elia.s  Sohle/el,  are  not  without 
merit;  only  ihey  have  thiserrur,  tliat  into  tiieir  pictures  of 
folly  and  stupidity  the  same  ^v^'il^t.vJnlene^s  has  erej»t 
which  accompanies  them  in  real  lite.  In  tragedies,  pro- 
perly 60  callea,  after  Frencii  models,  the  first  who  were  in 
any  degree  successful  were  Elios  Schle^el  and  afterwards 
Kronegk  and  Weissc.  I  know  not  whether  Ibetr  labours, 
if  translated  into  good  Franeh  venaii  weaM  appear  as  frigid 
to  us  as  they  do  in  Crerman.  It  is  intalTerable  to  us  to  read 
verses  of  an  e\\  long,  in  which  the  .stylo  sol'lom  ri<e>  above 
Watery  prose;  Irulv  jioeticul  e.\prc»j»iGU  wa-?  first  ereated  in 
Germany  at  a  sukMX)ueiit  period.  The  Alexandrine,  winch 
in  no  laui^iiagc  can  bu  :i  ^oikI  metre,  is  doubly  stilf  and 
hoa\y  in  ours.'  Thus,  bad  tran.-latiotis  of  French  plays,  w  iili 
pieces  from  Holbcrg,  and  afteni\nrds  from  Goldoni,  and 
with  some  feeble  German  imitalions  devoid  of  any  peculiar 
spiriti  may  be  said  to  have  constitated  the  repsitory  of  the 
German  stage,  until  Lessing  appeared  to  eommenoe  the 
werk  ef  ndeeming  it  from  iu  long-continued  mediocrity. 

The  Bceptieal  and  analytic  spirit  of  Leasing  was,  however, 
more  successrill  in  ii  f  i  :r;iiij;  the  tlieor)  than  ir.i  j  r  i\ i  iig 
llie  practice  of  the  German  dramu.  liis  Urst  origu.iU  j»lay, 
*  Miss  Sara  8aiii]>M/n,'  is  a  familiar  tragedy  of  tlie  larry- 
roose  kind,  in  winch  he  seems  to  have  hod  before  lum  as 
a  model  '  Tlic  London  Merchant'  of  LUlo,  better  known  in 
England  under  the  name  of  '  George  Barnwell.'  But  in 
17$7,  his  connexion  with  a  company  of  comedians  at  Ham- 
hvxfi,  and  a  periodical  paper  devoted  to  theatrical  eittieisu 
which  he  condoeted,  gave  htm  occasion  to  enter  more 
deeply  into  tlic  consideration  of  dramatic  art.  The  bold- 
ness and  acutencss  with  wliich.  tliruugh  this  medium,  he 
attacked  the  prevalent  I'n  neii  ta.sie  in  tragedy  were  so 
successful  that  m  a  .^hort  tiuu'  not  only  the  translations  of 
French  tragedies,  but  tlio  Gcriniin  tra4,'edi(  s  modelled  after 
them,  disappeared  from  llie  slage.  Ue  was  the  first  who 
spoke  warmly  of  Shakspearc,  and  paved  the  way  for  his 
epp^nnce  in  Germany.  But  his  fhith  in  AristAtle,  and 
toe  influence  which  Diderot's  writings  had  exercised  over 
bilD.  iwoduoed  a  singular  nutture  in  bis  theory  of  the 
dntma.  Unacquainted  with  the  rights  and  tbe  necessary 
conditions  of  jyoetical  iniitiitioit,  he  desired  '1  Ii  im-  in  dia- 
ioj^uc  o\er)  thine  else  a  naked  copy  of  naiaie.  ilt-.  attack 
on  the  Alexandrine  measure  was  just;  but  the  best  critics 
of  his  country  retjret  that  he  .sucwcded  .so  far  in  his  efforts 
to  abolish  nil  veisiQeation ;  hereby,  say  they,  he  opened 
greater  fkcililies  to  that  iiuipid  affectation  of  naturo  in 
H»j  of  their  liter  drematiewiiiati  h*ve  indidgMl. 


Owing  to  these  prosaic  vu-w*  of  art.  Lessinn,  in  the  few 
dramatic  works  which  he  produnrd  with  gre«i(  labour,  and 
in  which  ho  proceeded  fol' tbe  most  part  on  the  ckasiflal 
principle  of  sepaiaUng  the  eooUe  and  the  tiane  Wftrim, 
was  much  more  effwtiTe  in  the  Ibnner  kind  wan  in  the 
latter.  '  Minna  von  Bambelm.'  although  it  owed  much  of  its 
extraordinary  sur<>c9s  to  the  allusions  which  it  contained 
to  the  nieinoral  l  <  :n  inutances  of  tbe  seven  years'  war. 
is  SI  genuine  comedv  o;  the  more  refined  d€*cnptK>n.  tbe 
whide  s(_K  in!  tone  iif  which  is  jK-culiarly  Gennan,  while  Us 
comic  o^uiidary  characters  are  drawn  wuh  great  humour. 
But  in '  Emilia  Galotti,'  which  exhibits  tbe  story  of  Virginia, 
transferred,  by  cbeage  of  names  and  places,  to  modern 
Italy,  the  author  has  mtroduced  the  cool  and  prying  obser- 
vation ef  the  oomie  writer  into  the  province  ef  liandy.  and 
the  pasaiom  are  anitely  diaraeterised  rather  than  elo> 
(|uently  CX71L  - !.  '  It  is  singular  enough,'  remarks 
SehU'2;<d.  '  thai  iii  uU  the  dramatic  works  of  Lessine.  tbe 
last.  -  Nathan  the  Wi*c"  (N  i  hm  1- r  Weise),  wh:ch  he 
wrote  merely  with  a  view,'  as  he  says,  '  to  laugh  at  theolo- 
gians, when  his  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  tbe  German 
theatre  had  pretty  much  cooled,  should  yet  be  the  most 
conformable  to  the  genuine  principles  of  art.  A  remaih- 
able  tale  of  Boecaccin  is  wmugnt  up  with  a  muoborof  inven- 
tions which  era  wonderftd,  yet  net  uoprohahle,  when  we 
consider  the  circumstances  of  the  times;  the  fictitious  pet- 
sons  are  grouped  round  a  celebrated  historical  character,  tbe 
irreat  Saladin,  who  is  <hrawn  with  historic  truth;  the  mi- 
'.ades  in  the  back-ground,  tbe  scene  at  Jerusalem,  the  tiiAct- 
ing  of  persons  of  various  nations  and  religions  on  this  <>ru  ii- 
tat  <«nii, — all  this  gives  to  the  work  a  romantic  ait ;  vvhiie  tb« 
tiioughls,  foreign  to  the  age  in  question,  which  tbe  poet 
has  allowed  bmiaelf  to  intaraparse  far  the  sake  of  bis 
philoeopbical  views,  tarn  a  centnat  somewhat  haiaid- 
oua  inoeed,  but  yet  exoeodingly  attracti«a>  The  fbnt  is 
more  free  and  comprehensive  than  in  tbe  ether  nieces  of 
l..wssin^  ;  il  is  nearly  th.it  of  a  drama  of  Shnk>i>eare.  Hero. 
Uw,  the  author  retunis  la  the  use  of  versification  ;  not,  m- 
ili.M.'fl,  to  the  Alexandrine,  but  to  the  unrh\med  liinibtc, 
answering  to  the  English  blank  vi  rso.  '  1  hat  Le^ing.' 
adds  Schleg'd,  '  although  poA<i(  ssui.j;  so  independent  a 
mind,  still  allowed  himself  in  his  dratiiutic  practice  to  be 
in  some  measure  overcome  by  the  general  inclination  of  his 
an,  1  inftr  from  tbis^  that  the  number  of  imitations  of 
'■Nathan**  were  very  Ibw  in  cempetieen  with  these  ef 
"  Emilia  Galotli." 

As  the  le:idiiiK  object  of  Goethe  seems  to  have  been  to 
pue  his  i;eniiis  the  fullest  possible  expression  in  his  »orN', 
so  he  was  iiidilTerent  as  to  the  form,  though  generally  prtr- 
ferring  the  diainatie.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  warm 
friend  to  the  theatre,  and  sometimes  lalntured  to  comply 
with  its  wants  as  determined  by  custom  and  the  taste  of  the 
day  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  'QaviA*  where  be  ^todoeed  a 
familiar  tragedv  «i  the  maniMref  Lessing,  and  in  *8lellaj' 
where  he  took  nearly  the  same  libfli^  witn  the  old  GenBan 
Btor^  of  Count  Von  Gleichen  aa  Leasing  did  with  thirt 
of  V  ir^inia.  '  At  an  after  p«riod,'  says  Schlegvl,  '  he  en- 
deavoured to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  hi*  views  of  art 
and  the  common  dramatic  forms,  even  the  subunluiate, 
nearly  ail  of  which  he  ran  through  with  single  attempts. 
In  his  '*  Iphigenia''  be  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  antique 
tragedy  according  to  his  coi>ceptions  of  it,  especially  as  to 
repose,  perspicuity,  and  ideality.  With  tbe  same  sim- 
^leity,  dniibaitjr.^and  noble  eMgaoMb  he  cwnpaeed  hai 


fai  whin  he  applied  an  htstoriw  anecdote  to  1 

the  general  signification  of  the  eontra^it  belvvceii  a  court 
life  and  a  poetical  one.  II is  "  Egmout,"  again,  is  a  rk)Uiantic 
and  historic  drama,  the  style  of  which  steers  a  middle  course 
between  \m  first  manner  in  "Giitz  von  Berlichingcii*'  and 
the  lorin  of  Shakspcare.  "  Erwiii  und  Eltnire,"  siid  "Clau- 
diue  von  V  illabtiUa,''  may  be  called  ideal  onerettes,  breathed 
out  so  lightly  and  airily,  that,  with  musical  aocompanineut 
and  rupresontatioQ,  they  do  but  run  the  risk  of  VrTmii 
heavy  and  prosaic :  in  these j|»eoea  tbe  nMe  and  f»«**rfiiti 
style  of  I  he  dialogue  of  his  "  lasao"  is  ^-aried  by  the  tendeiest 
songs.  "  Jery  und  Biitely"  is  a  charming  natural  pictuie  of 
Swiss  manners,  111  the  spirit  and  form  of  tin  In  ■it  French 
oporcltcs ;  while  "  S-,  herz  List  und  Rache  ~  is  a,  true  nprra 
huffa,  full  of  Italian  la2:i.  "  Die  MiUchuldigen"  Ls  a  rhymed 
comedy,  in  tbe  uiaouer  of  common  life,  according  to  tbe 
French  rules.  "TheTriumnb  of  Sentimentality"  (*Dsr 
Triiunph  dor  Kmpfindsamkeit  >  is  a  highly  ingenious  Mlim 
ofGkietbo'aowif  imitntoti^  incbaing  to  the  anitiwy  ««mia 
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•Od  tlM  ftmeiUlUy  lynibolical  of  Aristophanes,  but  a  modest 
Ariatoplnuiw  fn  gobd  company  and  at  court.   At  a  much 

I  srlicr  jioriorl  Ooethe  ha«l,  in  sumc  of  his  merry  talcs  ari'l 
carnival  yilays,  completeh  apino))!  Jiiit'd  to  hims«if  the  mea- 
ner of  our  luincst  llaiis  Sacli'i.'  Of  the  '  Kausl,' whirh  must 
be  regarded  as  GiMitUe's  pecultar  creation,  thuuKh  torming 
;o  <^nd  and  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  poetical  literature 
of  iQodarn  Europe,  there  is  little  to  be  aaid  in  irarnediutc 
relation  to  the  ditaw.  It  is  w«11  obflennad  by  Schickel,  thut 
to  exbibit  that  bonndlfln  aod  Ubyrinthiui  pnduetion  on 
tbe  *!•■«.  m  thould  be  poMcned  of  Fauatiirt  own  flaaino 
•taffand  his  formula  of  conjuration.  Yet  much  is  to  be 
learned  from  it  both  as  to  plan  and  execution.  In  a  pro- 
ln<;iic  the  poet  declartswhy  he  could  not  accommodate  hitn- 
ml(  to  the  demands  of  a  mixed  muliitudc  of  kpectaturs,  aixl 
so  writes,  as  it  were,  o  farcwoll  npisllc  to  tlif  theatre. 

Meanwhile,  shortly  after  the  first  appearance  of  Goethe, 
a  very  vigorous  eSbrt  bad  been  made  to  bring  Shaki peare 
upon  the  German  ttago;  and  8clili!gol  is  of  opinion  that,  in 
some  of  his  most  ealebfatad  cfaanuters,  tragic  and  comic, 
Schnider  parbans  attainad  tbe  tame  perfeettoD  ubicb  had 
been  almeat  iddited  inOarrick.  The  plays  however  bad  the 
disadvantatje  of  appcarin;^  in  c^iri'  i  i me  pnjsc  frauslalions, 
and  often  in  mere  abstVacts,  wiui  diifif^unni^  aUertttigii>i : 
the  Sicparate  clvurueters  and  situations  liad  licen  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  hit,  but  by  uo  means  the  sense  of  his  com- 
position. 

Under  the^e  ciicumstanscs  appeared  Schiller,  endowed 
wiUl  tbe  qualitiM  reauisito  for  producing  a  strong  effect  on 
ttw  multitude  aaweU  as  on  minds  of  liigher  rultivation. 
Thoufh  hii  seniut  vaa  daring  m  the  highest  degree,  vet  in 
the  works  of  his  youth  he  was  influenced  by  the  models  of 
Leasing,  by  the  earlier  productions  of  Goethe,  and  by  tshak- 
speare,  so  far  as  he  could  understand  hiui  witliout  an  uc- 
quaintance  with  the  origiaal.  '  The  Robbcis' (.' Die  iiaii- 
ber'),  wild  and  humble  as  it  is,  had,  as  is  well  known,  so 
powerful  an  effect  as  abiwlutely  to  turn  tbe  beada  of  some 
youthful  enthusiasts.  Notwithstanding  the  signal  auecess 
of  this  and  bis  other  first  attampta.  Schiller  became  sen- 
sible of  tbe  discipline  wbkb  hia  noiiia  required,  and  threw 


of  hia  abaiacter. 
Tlielint  vtaidtwvs  Ms 


htmaalA  with  alt  the  natutal 
into  tfie  task  of  self-^ultitBtion. 

'  Don  Carlo*,'  wherein,  with  great  depth  of  characterizalion 
and  great  pathetic  power,  the  plot  ii  ho  intricately  compli- 
cuiej,  and  llw  characters  philosophize  »o  imich,  as  t'  v,, . 
the  wurk  to  a  aixe  incompatible  with  due  theatrical  repre- 
sentation.   After  the  course  of  sound  historical  and  philo- 
aophical  study  by  which  tlie  poet  next  enriched  bis  mind 
and  «nli8btened  his  views  of  art,  be  applied  himself  wholly 
to  hiationeal  tiasedj,  and  endeavourefl,  by  diTcatioc  liimaeM 
of  hia  individuality,  to  riao  to  purely  objeetiv*  exmbitiona. 
In  •  Wallenstein'  he  strove  to  adhere  so  con*ticntioiiily  to 
historical  truth,  that  his  materials,  thougb  embraeinK 
LTeat  historical  extent,  swelled  out  into  two  plays  ami  i 
lutUcr  didactic  prolopwe:  in  the  forms  he  closely  followed 
Shakspcarc,  but  emlcavourcd  to  confine  the  changes  of  plai'o 
and  time  within  narrower  limits,  and  to  raainlain  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  more  sustained  trap^ical  dignity.   '  Maria 
Stuart'  ia  executed  with  more  perfect  arttstical  akilL  In 
•  The  Midd  of  Orleans' the  plot  is  looser  and  laia  ftitbful 
io  history;  but  its  dazzling  effect  and  neb emauients  of 
language  gained  itdisttngut«hed  and  deseired  aucoess  upon 
tho  stage.    '  The  Brule  of  Meisina'  is  ai\  attempt,  appa- 
rently neither  judicious  nor  successful,  to  produce  a  tragedy 
romantic  in  substance,  lit  M.dquc  inform.    The  last  of 
Schiller's  pioduetious,  '  Wilhelra  Tell,'  is  considered  by 
Schlegel  a*  his  host.    '  Here  he  has  wholly  returned  to  tlie 
notftry  of  histor)' :  the  maiwer  in  which  he  has  handled  his 
•ybjaet  ia  true,  and  eoidial»aad»wb«|im  consider  Schiller's 
iirnoranoe  of  Swiaa  natata  lad  IMIIM1%  wooderM  in  point 
oT  local  trntb.  It  ia  tne  ha  had  bare  a  OcMe  aonrce  to 
draw  from,  in  the  speaking  pictures  of  tbe  immortalJohn 
Miillcr.    Within  view  of  Tells  chape],  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  of  Lucerne,  in  the  open  air,  with  the  Alps  Hir  a  li  .cV- 
sround.  this  picture  of  hcort-elevatinK  old  German  manners, 
watT  vnd  true  heroixm,  micbt  have  merited  performance 
■B  m  aolemnintion  of  Swiss  freedom  fira  centuries  after  its 
Ibundatton.   Ho*  much  farther  Schiller  might  have  car- 
ried the  advanoement  of  the  German  drama  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate,  as  be  now  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the 
theatre,  attained  with  every  fresh  work  a  bigbar  naataiy  ia 
bis  art,  and  was  carried  off  by  an  untimely  death  in  tbeftdl 
maturity  of  his  mind. 

The  appearance  of  great  oi  iginal  minds  in  Germany  has 
F  CNo.  " 


ajwaya  bean  ibilowed  by  crowds  of  imitators.  Thus  an 
early  production  of  Goctho'.s,  '  Golz  xon  Berltchingen,* 
whcri  in  he  exhibits,  in  a  hold  and  vivid  «;iy,  the  iniimiers 
of  the  hitter  part  of  the  muidle  r.^cs.  prorim  ed  a  whole  in- 
und:ilion  of  rhivttiruux  vini/i,  in  which,  says  Selilcgel, 
'  there  was  nolliiug  histoncal  but  the  names  and  othec 
historical  circumstances ;  nothing  chivalrous  but  the  hel-* 
mets,  bucklers,  and  vwords,  nor  anything  of  old  German 
honesty  but  the  fUppoaed  rudeness:  the  M>ntimenta  wera 
aa  modem  aa  they  were  vulgar:  ficom  cbivaliv  pieeea  they 
beeame  leal  eaoalry  pieces,  vUdi  certainly  oeserre  to  be 
acted  by  horses  rather  than  by  men.'  The  m  xt  place  in 
the  public  favour  has  been  held  by  the  ffunhj  jirtmr,  and 
the  atTfi^tin^  at  sentimental  drama,  two  secondary  ^pocies 
which  Lossm;;,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  lliemselves  cknnot  bo 
acquitted  of  having  encouraged,  the  former  by  precept,  the 
two  latter  by  the  example  of  their  earliest  compositiooa. 
In  these  kinds  (in  tho  latter  of  which  Kotiebue  waa  ao 
prolific,  and  for  a  while  ao  popular^  Uie  essence  of  dm* 
matic  poetry  being  miataken,  a  pretended  moral  aim  is  laid 
down;  the  morality  anpaarin^  however  in  the  one  da^  of 
pieces  nnder  tbe  connned  sbane  of  eeonomy.  in  the  other 
under  (hat  of  scnsibilily;  and  ttie  dramatic  (Vuits  have  been 
<'orrc»pondent  to  the  unsoundness  of  such  principles. 

'  The  poetical  a*  well  as  moral  deoline  of  the  taste  of  tho 
lime,'  observes  Schloi;rl,  in  cuiu  lusion,  *  has  been  attended 
hy  this  con.'^equetire.  that  tho  writers  who  are  the  greateat 
favourites  on  the  sta^e  s^'ek  only  for  a  momentary  applause^ 
re  qotdleaa  of  the  opinion  of  good  judges  and  of  true  e»tcem  * 
those,  however,  who,  with  higher  aims,  have  both  them 
objceta  befbm  tbem,  cannot  prevail  upon  diemielvee  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  tbe  multitude,  and  when  they 
do  compose  dramatically  are  wholly  regardless  of  the  staue' 
lience  tliey  remain  deficient  in  the  theatrieal  portion  of  iho 
art,  whir  li  can  b«  altainod  in  perfection  only  by  practice 
and  experience.  The  repository  of  t  J  -  s  aL^i>  exhibits  there- 
tore  in  lU  miserable  wealth  a  motle)  .is^,. mblage  of  chival- 
rous pieces,  family  pictures,  and  sentimental  dramas,  oe« 
casionally,  though  leldom,  varied  by  works  in  a  grander 
and  more  cultivated  atyki  «f  Shaksneare  and  Scbilwr.  In 
tbia  ttate  of  thinn  ttan^Miaaa  and  imitations  of  foreign 
neveltiee,  eapeeiany  of  tbe  French  allerpieees  and  operettcs, 
are  indispensable.  OwinR  to  the  worthlessneas  of  tlie  iu- 
diviilual  work*,  the  lleeting  charm  of  novelty  is  a.luiio 
N>uffht  for  in  theatrical  entertainment,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  histrionic  art,  a  great  number  of  iusigniflcant  parts 
must  be  got  by  roto  ui  the  moat  htuiiod  BHinnar»  to  Im 
immediatelr  fiorgottcn.' 

Snolish  Drama. 

Tbe  period  in  which  we  And  the  earliest  traces  of  the 
general  introduction  of  dramatic  exhibitions  by  tbe  clergy 
throughout  the  spiritual  empire  of  Rome,  being  that  iii 
i^'ili  1],  iii>lci-  lue  ri  ii  iuie  of  tlie  Norman  conquest,  the  ohl 
Irencii  language  and  literature  had  full  predomiiiaiHc 
in  England,  and  a  very  lar^e  proportion  of  its  clergy 
were  of  Gallic  extraction,  trench  was  necessarily  the 
original  languajjc  of  our  relijjious  drama;  and  the  first 
pieces  that  it  possessed  were  eil  her  borrowed  directly  Aom 
continental  writers,  or  were  cyrapoicd  by  the  Anglo-Nor- 
mui  clerks  in  the  Crallic  idiom.  None  ot  the  mmatio 
mannscripts  in  that  language,  whieh  mnit  have  been  used 
in  Kncland  lot  two  or  three  centuries  after  the  conquest, 
have  oesoended  to  ns;  but  in  addition  to  the  most  liuffi- 
cient  lii''."ri(  ,il  ovidenoe  of  the  fact,  some  of  the  miracle 
plays  that  remain  in  English  contain  the  plainest  internal 
evidence  of  their  having  been  closely  trQnhlate<l  from  a 
French  original.  It  was  not  until  the  36tb  of  Edward  III. 
that  the  uleadings  in  any  of  tbe  courts  of  law  were  allowed 
to  be  made  in  Enelisb.  At  the  eommcncoment  of  Edward's 
reign  (as  observed  byTyrwhitt  in  the  essay  on  tbe  language 
and  vaiaifhaation  of  Chaooer*  prafljted  to  his  excellent  edi- 
tion of  the  *  Chnterbnry  Itier)  the  French  and  English 
hncuuges  subsisted  tc^-ptV.cr  througliout  tlic  kiin;Jinn;  the 
higher  orders,  both  clergy  and  laity,  spuuiting  ali:iii!it  uni- 
versally French;  while  the  lower  retained  the  us  '  i  tbeir 
native  tonrue,  but  also  frequently  added  to  it  some  know- 
ledge of  the  other.  Ralph  IIig<}en  himself,  the  reputed 
author  of  tbe  Chester  miracle-plays  as  they  now  appear  in 
English,  hears  a  remarkable  testimony  (in  his  Myeromeont 
1kh,9.  lix.)  to  the  maimer  in  which  the  English  language 
waa  tenpaired  by  tim  ehfldreo  in  geneial  being  atill  obliged 
at  school  to  construe  their  lessous.  Sec.  in  French,  by  the 
children  of  the  gentry  being  taught  to  speak  French  from 
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their  cradle,  and  by  the  anxiety  of  the  romnioiicr*  to  talk 
French  that  thoy  might  be  the  inore  biphly  thought  of. 

W»  And  religiou*  drama.*  to  have  been  regularly  csu- 
UitbeA  perfbmianeet  in  Lradoa  as  early  a«  I  isu.  Wilham 
Fi(£»icphen.  in  the  intmduclioD  to  hu  JUfv  of  Li*  £nejid 
and  patron,  archbuhop  Bccket,  vrittea  between  1170  *nd 
]!•'.'.  U'lls  us  that  Laiirlon,  in  lieu  of  the  tlu  a!ri<-al  speo- 
larliv,  ;in(l  st  i;;.?  pluy-  ot' the  Romans,  to  whicli  be  lias  ju>t 
bef  Iff  alludLMl.  bad  then  a  hulier  JorcripUdii  of  jila>->,  m 
the  reprtfiiontations  of  tbo  roiraclcs  vorkcd  by  ii^ily  coii- 
lessors,  or  of  the  sufTerings  wherein  the  martyr*  I. ad  dis- 
played their  constancy.*  However,  from  Mathew  Pans 
(f-'ittr  Abhatum)  and  n-ora  Bulaus  (HUloria  Vniversitntis 
Pantie$uu)  we  lean)  that  the  mkade-pUy  of '  Su  Kathc- 
ritM*  ttftd  been  rabibifed  at  Onnttable  bcfbitt  dM  Tear  1119. 
An  Mrdi II l:  lo  ilio  latter  aullmritv  this  play  of '  St.  Katheriue' 
Was  Hot  ilien  liv  any  int-ans  a  nuvdly ;  and  from  a  pawtagc 
in  the'  .Annale-t  BLirtor.cnsei,'  or' Annals  of  Burton  Abbey,' 
we  may  utUT  that  m  the  middle  of  the  13ih  century  itiner- 
ant actors  *fr<*  well  known  in  England. 

The  ohlt^st  evtaiu  specimen  of  a  miracle-t>lay  in  Engtiah 
W  bti)  >n^  the  Harleiaa  MSS.  in  the  Britisn  Muxoum:  it 
lirobably  fiiimed  one  of  a  witei,  and  is  oertain^T  as  ancient 
as  ttie  eariier  part  of  the  reian  of  Sdnavd  IIL ;  it  ia 
founded  on  the  Kith  chapter  of  the  apocrrplul  ^cpcl  of 
'Nu-odcmu».*  and  retute^i  to  the  descent  of  Cnrist  into  hell, 
to  liberate  f  om  thence  Ad.iiu.  E\e,  John  the  Baptist,  and 
the  prophets.  Besides  this  ar.d  a  few  utbuf  suigle  piece*, 
and  a  itct  of  three  pluvs  fjomled  ou  that  part  of  the  'Acts 
of  the  Apostles'  whieh  relates  to  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul,  there  exist  in  this  country  three  scries  of  mirat'le- 
pian  which  eu  through  the  principal  incidents  of  the  Old 
ana  New  Teitameats.  These  arc: — 1.  The  Towneley 
coUeciion*  auiwwed  to  have  belonged  to  Widkirk  Abbay* 
the  MS.  of  wbieh  appears  to  bave  been  written  about  the 

reiijii  of  Iltiiry  VI.  I.  .\  v.ihuiif  ealU  il  tlie  '  Ludus  Coven- 
tria-,'  cttusistiiiif  of  ^ilava  »uid  lu  liavc  Wxu  rellrc■^elltcd  at 
("  vi  iitry  at  the  festival  ofCorpus  Christi,  the  MS.  of  which 
isi  at  least  as  old  as  the  rei^n  of  Tlcnry  VII.  3.  i'he  Ches- 
ter Whilsun  plays,  of  \khich  there  are  two  MSS.  in  the 
British  Mincuin.  one  dattd  in  1000,  the  other  in  1607. 
Several  ■^pe' mu  i;s  of  CiruiJi  miracle-playt  are  extant, 
which  differ  from  th«£n|;liak  in  no  matoial  ahaiaetatiatie 
but  that  of  Iuni;uaf;e. 

The  best  idea  llial  wc  can  give  of  llic  f^undwork  of 
these  plays  is  by  spocifung  the  subjects  of  that  one  of  the 
«cries  above  mentiotu  d  u  lneh  is  the  most  numerous.  Thi« 
is,  the  C<»venirv  series,  coinprisuif,'  .12  plav»,  1.  *  The 

Creation.'  2. 'The  Fall  of  Man.'  3.  •  The  Death  of  Abel." 
4.  'Noah's  Flood.*  5.  '  Abraham's  Saenfiec.'  fi.  'Moses 
and  the  Two  Tables."  7.  '  Tlie  Genealogy  of  Christ*  8. 
'  Anna's  Pregnancy.*  ».  <  Mary  IB  the  Xemnle^'  10. 
'  Mary's  Betrothment*  11.  '  The  Ssihrtaliai  aiM  CSobcep- 
tion.'  12.  'JoMsph's  Return.*  1.3.  'The  Visit  to  Bliza- 
belh.*  14.  *  The  Trial  of  Joseph  and  Mart.*  15.  •  The 
Birih  of  Christ.'  IC.  'The  Shepherds'  Oifering.'  ]  7. 
(Wiiitsiiig  at  the  MS.>  |g.  'Adoration  of  the  Magi." 
19.  'The  Purificalioii.'  -m.  '  Slau^jhter  of  the  limocents.' 
21  '  Chri-«|  di»putiie.r  in  liio  Temple'  22.  'The  Baptism 
of  Christ.'  -^i.  '  The  Teuiputiou.'  24.  'Tlie  Woman 
taken  HI  Adultery.'  j  j.  '  ijuarus.'  2«.  '  Oimootl  of  (he 
Jew,.'  27.  'Mary  Miiidileo.'  88.  * Cluriil  fietntTad.* 
39.  •  {leiod.'  '  Tl»a  Trial  of  Chnst.'  SI.  •  Pilate's 
Wife's  Dream.*  32,  '  The  Crucifixion.'  SS.  *  Christ's 
Descent  int;i  Hell.'  :T  1.  '  S'ealinj;  ..f  the  Tomb.'  S3.  'The 
Resurrection.'  an.  •  Tiio  Tiireo  Marv*.'  37.  *  Christ  ap- 
l>earii!|' t..  M  u-y  iMa£;dakii.'  .is.  ■  The  Pilgrim  of  Emaus.' 
39.  '  The  .\-  .  iisiuu."  •  Descent  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost.* 
41.  '  Th  '  .\   uunduin  of  the  Virgin.'    I  J.  '  Ik>oms<hiy.' 

There  m  abuudant  evidence  that  the  Uuuiiah  ecclesiastics, 
in  their  fust  introduction  of  this  kind  of  representations, 
especially  that  part  of  UMmwUtii^  la  the  hiith»  p^f  r»ff. 
and  rcHurrcciioQ  of  ChriM.  had  the  perftedy  aerienB  inten- 
tion of  stceugtbeninK  the  faith  of  tbu  to  altitude  in  the  fun. 
damental  doctrines  of  their  ohttrcb  ;  and  it  seems  the  less 
extraordinary  that  iluy  skouid  liavo  reaortt^l  to  this  ex- 
pcdieitt.  when  we  retletl   that  before  the  invention  of 

Sdntini;,  h  i.tks  iiad  no  existence  for  the  people  at  large, 
ut  it  is  nu  ie»»  ceriaui  that  the  repetition  of  tliese  exhi- 

m^T  IjIm     M"*  tltii  very  nnnarliabto  M  k  (taB^  In  tlx 

""Pgfj^tim  ;  Ihawunbirv  lhe>«  <  •  Liutt<.uia  pro  tpmrtaeali*  Ihmlralthiu, 
•••■■■••'•'>'«'•■  l«do»  habcl  uncttuicii,  triiO  MiiinUMnr,  mir»fiiluium  ijua> 


bitiou*  lapiiilly  workiai  upon  tho  popular  tnind  an  effect 
\vlach,  it  is  likeh,  the  priestly  dranialiits  themseh'^  had 
not  contemplated  in  the  fin>l  instance:  it  developed  the 
universal^  jatent  passion  in  the  breast  of  social  man  for 
spectada  w  pmni,  and  for  diaaaatk  yectaeto  espeeiaUy, 
for  it$  mm  tak*.  Hero,  again,  waa  the  stnogeat  ca- 
couragement  of  all  for  the  clergy  to  persevere  m  their 
dramatic  efforts.  Finding  the  lively  pleasure  which  the 
peo}  t  .  k  in  this  mode  of  receiving  religious  instruction. 
lUev  were  attempted  to  add,  aecxirtlini^  l«  their  barbarous 
ability,  eiiihernshiijeiit  ai\cr  cnibelli&hnienl  to  the  simple 
copies  whicii  they  liad  origmaliy  preM^nted  of  the  most  tm- 
markahle  passages  of  8oripttire  story,  until  the  prolkne 
exhibition  itsalfc  *  <ba  Bureela  pioji,'  and  nat  (ha  aaerad 
subject  of  it,  haeaBM  the  aola  atvMt  of  iaioiwt  t»  dM 
people  who  composed  Uw  aiwlienaa  at  these  representationaa 
as,  also,  it  certainly  beeane  the  primary  object  of  ^ 
^Te.iter  |>art  of  the  *fccle»in -s  who  look  part  in  gottiiiif 
them  up.  Thtsc  two  fads  are  shown  vsith  ihe  uin>u*t 
I'karness  by  the  collective  testimony  of  all  the  cotUemjAv 
rary  writers  who  have  thrown  a  general  li^ht  upon  the 
msnncrs  of  the  later  middle  ages. 

Ibeso  consideratioaa  will  sufliciently  account  fiir  one  ra 
markable  contraat*  yyir*»t^  others,  which  the  early  drana 
of  modern  Bniofa  piaawH  to  tha  early  Greek  4raaM^ 
though  both  llowed  dtraolly  Iroai  a  vdigieaa  aoopea;  that 

I  while  in  the  latter  a  f;round\voik  drawn  from  human 
'  hiolury  MRS  adunied  and  elevated  by  ray  tliolo^ical  inter- 
mixtures; in  the  middic-age  drama,  on  the  contrary,  the 
basis  or  substratum  >»a»  rt^igious,  but  soon  \)eeanie  u 
much  overlaid  with  alltuioiu  to  actual  hfe,  and  with 
sketches  of  mamiers,  and  even  of  character,  drawn,  from 
tlie  actual  society,  as  to  leave  scarcely  a  tra«i  of  that  so- 
lemniqr  tahich  niiut  is  tha  haginning  haaa  bean  intandsd 
to  ohaiaetanfla  the  wrfennaiioa.  The  praelanaliMi  of  tha 
Chester  plays,  whieh  was  read  over  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  on  St,  Georste's  day,  U  fure  the  ojininenccment  of  the 
pcrfonnaiices.  expressly  excuses  the  introduction  of  '  some 
things  not  viarrunted  by  auy  writ,'  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  dono  '  to  make  apart'  and  to  '  glad  the  bearers.' 

The  dialogue  in  these  produoiioiu  was,  for  the  most  part, 
extremely  rude  and  inartificial ;  and  as  to  plot,  they  cannot 
piOMilj  b«  laid  ta  h«va  had  an/.  It  ia  not  natil  tlM 
midna  of  tha  aixlaaBth  entntr  that  va  airhw  at  a  anip' 
tural  play  having  anything  approaching  to  a  regularly  con- 
structed dramatic  action.  In  th»  respect  the  series  of 
\s liii'li  -Ar  li.Lvi'  hcL';i  <.'i..iir,;dering  bbould  mthsrli? 
liescabud  US  a  iM.ric«  kliuwi  or  pai;:eantB  exhibited  m  sue* 
cession,  but  vrithout  any  artifleial  connection.  Each  of 
those  detached  divtsiauis  of  the  reutesentation  was  indeed 
commonly  culled  a  *  pageant ^  aan  each  succeeding  play 
or  ngaant  of  the  aeries  waa  wyuasimd  by  n  new  aat  of 
perA^ai^  Tbmt,  fo  get  up  aaa  «r  fbeia  azlewnve  aela  of 
play%  it  waa  necessary  to  provide  and  to  prepare  a  lar^ 
number  of  aetors ;  and  here  we  see  one  manifest  rea»oa 
why  thi:4  longer  class  of  performanecs  was  almost  wliotly 
conlliied,  in  England  as  w^l)  »>«  on  the  continent,  to  th« 
larger  ciVics. 

The  ti»suBS  for  exhibitiing  the  grand  scriptural  pisys 
were  chiefly  the  Chrktroas  and  the  \Vhitsun  bolidats. 
The  getting  np  and  aating  of  diaae  in  the  great  cities  eariy 
dawaved  upon  tha  tiadiag  eaaBpanleikeaeh  ifttild  tindertafcing 
a  portion  of  the  parftrmance  and  suMining  a  share  of  the 
expense.  The  authentic  information  reganling  the  exhi- 
bitiOQ  of  the  Cf  r^  C'linsii  j.lays  at  Coventry  extends 
from  the  year  Ulu  to  lyjl,  during  the  whole  of  which 
pen  I  1  tlieiij  is  no  indication  that  the  clergy  in  any  wsy 
co-uperatcd.  The  Chester  records  likewise  establish  that 
the  wliolo  management  of  these  representatwns  there  was 
in  the  hands  of  laymen.  From  Siow'a  Chioniele  va  ~ 
that  in  London  this  class  of  perfbrmaa 
taken  by  the  parish  afaiha  («M  wara  iMamtated  by 
Henry  III.)  as  early  as  1409;  and  it  fa  venianable  thi^ 
no  insianeo  is  to  be  fmin  1  of  the  trndins;  companies  of 
London  having  been,  at  any  date,  »o  engaged.  Tbe 
j'iores  weio  acted  on  temporary  er<  ■  i  :  -  of  limbi-r. 
railed  scaffolds  or  Stages;  and  it  appears  that  in  some 
instana-^i  they  were  placed  upon  wheel-s  in  order  that  thsf 
might  be  removed  from  one  part  to  another  of  a 
town,  and  so  the  plays  might  be  repeated  aneeassively  n 
V  arious  qnartaok  mna  af  tha  Gharter  piaeaa  required  tha 
cBiployBMBt  af  tM^  aad  avM.af  tima  ~ 
athar  aoBtriffaaeatt  tba 
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waewnl  «f  fl)«dMnet«n«nter«luI  iioMton  honetliAele. 

T'li"'  •ume  remark  w  applIraWo  Vith  to  the  Widkirk  and 
the  Covcnln,-  plays.    In  tlie  lullcr  indccKl  '  the  place'  luul 

*  the  mid  place'  arft  nientianed  fts  tho  Hconc  of  part  of  the 
actioQ ;  and  it  is  evident  from  some  of  the  stago  dir{'<  tii)iis, 
that  two,  three,  and  even  four  scaffolds,  were  ere<-tc>d  round 
a  centre,  the  perfornkon  proceeding,  aa  occasion  renuirtd, 
fh>t&  one  stage  to  another  across  '  the  mid  place.'  It  may 
be  obMnwd,  too^  that  in  one  of  Um  Widkiik  plaji  Cain  is 
aotliibilad  at  plough  witli  a  team  of  betsea;  and  tiiat  In 
another  it  is  absolutely  mcef^snry  that  something  like  the 
interior  of  a  cottage  should  be  represented,  with  a  peasant's 
wife  in  bwi,  who  pretends  to  have  bt<^en  juAdeUvOsd  of  It 
child,  which  lies  bcs^idti  her  in  a  cradle. 

These  exhibitions  however  of  long  successions  of  Scri|>- 
tai«  pananta  form  a  kind  of  axoaption  to  the  general  foot- 
ing or  ue  drama  in  flioae  »gt».  Tbe  dramas  which  still 
most  ganarally  pievailod  irara  tbooa  vbieh  proceeded  ori- 
ginally flmn  two  distinat  tboagh  kittdred  lourees,  which 
may  be  thus   des'-rHfcd.     Tlie  first  was  tlio   desire  to 
impress  the  minds  of  tho  punplo  in  a  vivid  manner  uith 
tIio»e  fundamental  points  of  Scripture  bi>^l>iry  wbu  h  the 
greater  festivals  of  the  Gliri&tiaa  cliurcb  wer«  establishud  Ut 
celebrate,  by  exhibiting  before  them,  especially  during  the 
«ea«ons  of  Christmas  and  Eastier,  aliTing  representation  of 
the  sulyect  of  celebration  at  that  panteuur  time.  The 
second  waa  the  desire  to  stran^ett  and  naintain  tlia 
people's  derotion  to  the  patron  aamt  of  ^e  ehnreh  of  their 
particular  locality,  by  exhibiting;  on  his  fe.isl-day  a  lively 
rcpreseiUation  of  his  most  remarkable  actiunii  or  ^ufTunngs. 
To  thostt  two  cla.ss».'s  of  performances  the  et  clcsiasticul  es- 
tablishments, not  only  of  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries, 
but  of  a  great  many  parochial  churches,  were  quite  equal ; 
and  accordingly  tbejr  onntinued  to  be  generally  prevalent  in 
England  unul  the  commencement  of  the  Reformat  ion,  and 
did  not  antirelj  eaaw  until  iia  complete  catablisbment. 
From  first  to  last,  the  cleivy  were  not  only  tbe  aatbonof  the 
pieces  txliibitcd  within  tnc  cluirclies,  but  were  also,  with- 
out any  liability  to  ucclc-iastical  cciisuro,  the  actors  in  Or 
manatccrs  of  the  representations.    But  they  did  not  lon^ 
confine  the  exercise  of  their  histrionic  powers  eitiier  to  the 
consecrated  subjects  or  within  the  consecrated  walls.  They 
soon  partook  of  tho  dramatic  passion  which  they  had  indi- 
rectly a'wakened.  uud  catne  to  like  both  pla)»  and  playmg 
tut  tJMizown  iahe.  In  Bumei'a  Hiatory  of  tbe  RefiMrma- 
tioa  we  And  that,  lo  late  as  1542.  bishop  Bonner  had  occa- 
sion to  i'ij  io  a  proclamation  to  tho  cleri^y  of  his  diocese, 

ftrollibitin^  'till  manner  of  common  plays,  pames,  or  inter- 
udes,  to  be  plav  1  '^■^  i  ir^li,  or  delivered,  within  their 
churches  and  chapcl«.'  .\nd  from  the  foUuwiug  passage  of 
a  trai^  printed  in  1572  it  appears  that  even  then  interludes 
vere  occasionally  played  m  churches:  tbe  author  is  de- 
aeribing  how  the  clergy  neglect  their  dutiaa:  *He  againe 
poatntb  tt  (the  aerrice)  over  aa  Ibat  aa  he  can  gaik^ ;  for 
either  ha  hath  two  places  to  terTa,  or  else  there  are  aome 
games  to  be  played  m  the  afternoon,  as  lying  for  the  whet- 
stone, heathenishe  dauncin^  for  tho  ring,  a  beare  or  a  bull 
to  be  bayted,  or  else  jark-an-ajxw  to  ride  on  horM;back,  or 
an  enterlude  to  be  played;  and  if  no  place  clsu  can  be 
gotten,  it  must  be  doone  in  tho  church.'  In  proof  also,  tlut 
in  the  early  part  of  tbe  same  century  ecclesiastics  stili  exhi- 
bited dmnaelTea  aa  common  pUyera,  we  see,  among  many 
other  cfvideneaik  that  in  1AI9  Cardinal  Wolaej  found  it  ne- 
eeaanry  to  insert  an  expran  injunetton  againat  this  practice 
in  tho  regulations  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Austin.* 

Miracle  plays  were  acted  very  constantly  at  Chester  until 
3  j"  7,  at  Coventry  until  15'J1,  at  York  unld  late  in  the  six- 
teenth centurv.  at  Nawca&tle  until  159^,  at  Lancaster, 
Preston,  and  last  of  all  at  Kendal,  in  tho  beginniii&;  of  the 
reien  of  Jamea  1.  Although,  in  the  beginning,  these  plays 
only  dramatiaed  certain  acriptural  evanta  by  toe  characters 
hiatortcally  eonaamed,  yet  abatract  impersonations  found 
their  way  into  them  by  degreea.  Tiiia  was  perhaps  done  to 
introduce  some  variety  into  the  constant  repetition  of  tho 
iSiine  het&  of  dramitit  fttrtOM.  Among  the  first  innova- 
tions of  this  kind  were  the  representatives  of  Truth,  Justice, 
PeacOk  U"*^  Merty,  in  the  '  Parli.-vraent  of  Heaven,'  which 
Ibrma  part  of  the  eleventh  play  or  pageant  of  the  Ludttt 
CootmruK.  Death,  in  the  same  series,  was  a  subsequent 
addition ;  and  the  Mother  of  Death,  a  still  later  enrich- 
nent;  until  at  length  such  charactors  as  'Rcnfin'  and 
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j  •  Lyon  We«  employed,  having  mora  of  individuality,  but 
stiU  jiorsonifS'ing  the  passionti  suppos^^d  to  have  actuated 
the  ,Icirs  against  Christ.  As  guch  i  luiracters  became  more 
numerous,  they  interfered  in  a  certain  dei^ree  with  the  pro- 
t^rt^  of  the  action ;  in  some  pieces  thu  scriptural  cbaracten 
fell  quite  into  the  back-grouiid  ;  and  thtu,  in  coiUM  ef  thna^ 
what  seems  to  have  been  at  flrat  designed  aanaoit  of 
poetical  embellishment  to  an  histerkal  drama  beeane  a 
new  apedea  of  dnnn  unconnected  with  history.  Thit^  was 
ealledft  'moral*  or  •moral-play.'  the  object  being  to  enfi.reo 
and  illustrate  some  ethical  precept ;  fur  it  must  be  observed, 
th;it  tlio  term  '  nioralit\,'  a->  a)>j>Ued  to  a  dramatic  pruduo- 
tion,  IS,  like  'mystery,'  of  eijin|iarali\ely  recent  introduc* 
tioii  into  our  langudge.  Some  manuscript  productiona  of 
this  class  have  been  lately  discovered,  which  show  that 
moral-plays  were  in  a  state  of  cotuiderable  adrancnment 
early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  They  seem  to  hate  reached 
their  higbcal  perfection  under  Henry  VII.,  although  they 
afterwaraa  exhibited  a  greater  dejcree  of  inMunious  compli- 
cation. In  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.,  a  company 
of  actors  u^ually  consisted  of  only  four  or  five  individuals; 
but  by  doubling  sjme  of  the  p.irts,  they  wore  able  to  per- 
form tlie  greater  number  of  the  dramatic  enlerlainmenta 
then  in  fashion. 

Besides  allcrorical  personages,  there  are  two  at^aJliMf 
characters  very  pr  jtninenl  iu  moral-plays,  the  Devil  an? 
the  Vice.  The  Uevil  was  no  doubt  introduced  into  moral- 
plays  from  the  old  miracle-plays,  where  he  had  ll^;urcd  so 
amusiti^'ly  tliat  his  prL-^Liue  v^x-  indispensable  in  the  new 
spct-iesof  drama;  ;ind  nciordiuirly  vie  llnd  liiiu  actnig  as 
leader  of  tlia  Seven  Deadly  .Sms  in  one  of  the  most  andent 
tuorut-plays  that  have  b«H;ii  pre&erved.  lie  was  made  as 
hideous  at  possible  by  the  mask  and  dress  which  he  wora; 
and  from  Mirious  sources  we  learu  that  his  exterior  waa 
slmggy  and  hairy,  so  that  in  one  piooe  he  is  mistaken  by 
oncer  tbe  charaotera  for  'a  dancing  bear.'  His  'bottle 
no^*  and  'evil  iace^  are  repeatedly  mentioned ;  and  that  bo 
was  not  without  a  tail  is  evident  from  the  circumstance 
that  in  one  place  the  Vice  asks  him  for  a  piece  of  it  to  make 
a  fh-fhip.  Ills  ordinary  exclamation  on  entering'  wa.s  'Ho. 
iiu,  bu!'  and  on  all  ucca«i(>UK  \vi  was  given  to  roaring  and 
crying  out,  especially  when,  fur  the  amusement  of  the  audi- 
ence, ho  u  provoked  tu  it  by  castigation  at  the  hands  of 
tbe  Vice,  by  whom  ho  was  generally,  though  not  hivariably, 
acoompanied.  Aa  for  the  Vtoa  hiniaeU^  hia  name  appears  to 
have  been  derived  ftom  the  piedominant  nature  of  his  cha- 
racter, as  amidst  all  his  varieties  of  form,  he  is  l  onslantly 
represented  a.s  must  wick(-<l  in  ilesign.  As  tlie  Devil  now 
and  tlien  appeared  witimut  tbe  Vice,  so  tbe  Vice  appeared 
sometimes  without  the  Devil.  Matone  tells  us,  that  'tho 
principal  employment  of  the  Vice  was  to  belatwur  the 
Devil ;'  but,  though  frequently  so  engaged,  he  had  also 
higher  functions.  He  was  never  intrMuced  into  the  mi* 
racle-plays  until  after  tlie  reign  of  Mary}  but  in  'The  LUe 
and  Refientance  Mary  Moedalcn,'  wbieh  appeared  in 
1567,  we  find  him  performing  the  part  of  her  lover,  before 
her  conversion,  under  the  name  of  Infldehty  ;  in  which  cha- 
racter he  assumes  various  disguises,  and  successfully  recom- 
mends to  her '  not  to  make  two  hells  instead  of  one,'  but  to 
live  merrily  in  this  world,  since  she  is  .sure  to  be  damned  in 
the  next.  In '  King  Darius,'  dated  id65.  he  likewise  acted  a 
prominent  part^  under  tho  name  of  Iniquity,  by  liis  own  mia> 
chievous  impulses,  without  anywompting  firom  the  rcpre* 
sentative  of  tbe  principle  of  eru.  Sudl  waa  the  general 
style  of  the  Vice;  and  as  Iniquity  we  find  him  spoken  of 
bv  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
VioG  and  Iniquity  seem  to  have  been  two  distinct  person- 
agei*;  and  tho  foruiwr  was  not  unfrequently  called  by  tbe 
name  of  some  particular  vice.  In  the  moral-plays,  as  in 
the  miraclc-plays  before  them,  the  comic  ingiedienta  ware 
made  to  prcdomfaiate  more  and  more  over  thn  aariaoa ;  and 
the  Vice  beoanw  a  atanding  vebiolia  of  gmaar  and  mora 
thorough  boflbenety  than  the  Defil  hmnaK  Thna  it  waa 
that  he  came  to  be  so  completely  confounded  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  domestic  fooC  as  to  be  very  oommDnly  dressed 
in  thu  fool's  parti-coloured  habit,  wearing  his  dagger  of 
lath.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  very  common  termination 
of  the  ailvcntures  of  tho  V^ico  for  him  to  bo  carried  off  to 
hell  on  the  Devil's  back.  In  '  King  Darius,'  he  runs  thither 
of  his  own  accord,  to  escape  from  Constancv,  Equity,  and 
Charity.  It  aaalMV  alaab  thai  ha  taaaln  tha  mbit  of  tiding 
and  beating  On  Dnail  at  olh«  ^Sam  that!  whan  toim 
tbuB  IbMibqr  eaimd  off  to  piiniatimnti 
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The  mechanical  eontnvanrcs  ii5ed  fur  tlie  rcpri-^cntatton 
of  inormi-(4a]r»  differed  in  no  matcml  point  from  thosc>  cm- 
ptojwd  in  toe  religious  exhibitions  which  ihtf  gradually 
voimMdad;  agwept  tlaat»  in  gwieraL  tbero  mmbs  to  b«v« 
iMMikonly  «IM  Mulbld  or  ttag*.  wfaidi  wax  erected  eitlwr  in 
a  atraet  or  on  •  smenaidjoining  a  town  or  \-illage,  sometimes 
In  th«  pablie  lialt  of  a  city  or  Dorougb,  and  soroctimcs  in  a 
great  private  mansion. 

One  of  xhc  most  curious  of  the  later  raoral-plajs  wa* 
Hvittcti  in  di-fi-ncc  of  dramatir  exbibitions  in  {general,  in  | 
an.HWef  to  a  tract  against  them  by  Stephen  Go«son,  called 
*  The  Srhool  of  Abuse.'  and  published  in  1579.  This  piece, 
«nlill«d  'TliePlay  of  PUys,'  was  acted  at  a  theatre  in  Shore- 
ditch  ibont  1580.  A  oonxiderable  portion  remains  of  a  still 
more  lemarlaible  production  of  this  cbw,  whiek  miut  here 
be  notioed  «t being  the  only  one  that  we  can  tieee  ee having 
had  an  object  openly  and  entirely  political :  it  seems  to  have 
been  designed  to  illtutrate  and  enforce  the  right  rules  of 
govemniL'nt  for  the  j^oDd  of  a  nation  at  large,  and  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  ttiat  it  was  suppressed  immediately  after  it^i 
first  performance.  The  portion  preserved,  about  one-tbird  of 
the  whole,  ii  in  the  Dake  of  Devonshire's  collection,  and  ron- 
eiite  of  twelve  ckeel]Micinted  quarto  pages,  apparently  of 
the  date  of  1U6.  rnn  this  fragneiU  m  ntbt.r  that 
emong  the  d^ereeten  of  the  play  wore  flie  following  — 
Alhioii,  |ier>-oiiified  as  a  kni;;ht  ;  Justice  ;  Injury,  who 
sc»:  tn-i  to  liave  been  the  Vice  of  the  piece  ;  Divuktua,  and  his 
twi)  111. [listers  Double-Device  and  Old-Debate  ;  Tcmpomlty 
and  Spiritualty  :  Principality  and  Cotnmonnlty  ;  Ruvercif^nty, 
I'care,  and  Plenty.  In  the  coinniencement  of  it.  Injury, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Manhood,  ingratiatia  hitaself 
with  Juitice  and  Albion,  and  endeavoars  10  persuade  the 
latter,  emoagst  otiier  things,  that  salutary  acts  of  parlia- 
ment ere  not  enfinved  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  eUowed  to 
eleci),  because  they  toaeh  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
no  that,  although  passed  to  benefit  merchants  and  the  com- 
monalty, the  (^rcal  declare  iheni  only  '  lit  to  \vi]>c  a  pan.' 
In  like  manner.  Division  »ends  his  agents  to  .*ow  di»>ensiun, 
on  thf  cmi;  hand,  botwet-n  the  lords  >-piritiial  and  the  lords 
temporal,  on  the  other  between  Prmcipatity  (personifying 
thesOTereign  authori^)  and  tlie  Commons.  But,  although 
there  is  cveiy  eppMuenee  that  the  author  made  bispjajr  ter> 
minato  in  the  debet  of  the  echeme  of  Injury  and  Uiviiian, 
tnd  the  happy  union  ef  Albion  and  Plenty,  yet  it  is  mani- 
ilMt  that  the  Vioe  of  the  play  was  here  made  nae  of  to  cover 
some  serious  strokes  of  satire  and  reproWtion  against  the 
political  abuses  of  the  time,  invulviug  lli«2  most  uupurtant 
principles  of  constitutional  government,  and  rendering  this 
unique  and  mutilated  piece  a  very  interesting  feature  of  our 
old  dramatic  literature,  and  an  illustration  of  the  various 
iisae  to  which  the  stage  was  tinned  while  no  periodical  prew 
TBt  existed. 

Hie  moral-plays  now  extant  are  elasaed  by  Mx.  PUTM 
ColUer  iAmMt  the  Stage,  &c.)  in  the  fbflowing  divi- 
sions:— The  curious  mariu.s^  ript  iipeciinens  formerly  in 
the  collection  of  Dr.  Cox  Macro,  and  now  in  that  of  Hudson 
Gurney,  Esq.,  which  are  much  more  antient  than  any  others 
yet  diwovercd.  2.  Printed  moral -plays,  the  lesson  enforced 
by  which  relates  to  the  vices  and  re|;eneration  of  mankind 
at  l  ir^^'e.  A.  Such  as  convey  instructions  for  human  conduct 
of  a  more  varied  character.  4.  Pieces  belonging  to  the  elaM 
of  morai-playa,  hut  making  approaches  to  the  lopmenta- 
tion  of  leu  life  and  manners. 

The  performance  of  moral-plays  was  not  wholly  disconti- 
nued until  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reifitn ;  and  one  of  iho  last  I 
dramatic  reprcscniation.s  that  she  witnessed  was  a  piece  of' 
this  kind,  '  The  Contention  between  Liberality  and  i^rodi- 
gality,'  played  before  her  m  the  A'^vX  vuar  of  her  reign. 
Attempts  had  however  been  very  early  made  to  invest  even 
ejrmbohcal  representatives  with  metapnyaieal  as  well  as  phy- 
steal  pccu'.iarities,  and  attract  iur  them  a  personal  interest ; 
and  mus  it  was  that  even  in  the  allegorical  species,  the  na- 
ture of  which  would  seem  to  have  least  admitted  of  such 
modification,  advances  more  and  more  decided  were  suc- 
cessively made  towards  individuality  of  character,  and  con- 
sei|ucnily  towards  the  representation  of  actual  life.  Hence 
nearly  all  the  later  raoral-pftiys  exhibit  a  strunjie  mixture 
of  individual  characters  with  allegorical  impersonations, 
which,  however,  with  all  its  violent  incongruity,  was  a  neces- 
sary step  in  the  ^roTrcss  towards  the  modern  drama,  tlie 
drama  of  human  jiasMons  and  manners. 

The  first  English  dhunatic  productions  in  which  it  was 
attempted  to  Mbibit  sketches  from  actual  life  without  any 


scriptural,  saintly,  or  iDlegorical  intermixture,  belong  to 
that  class  to  which  the  denomination  of  jnterludes,  though 
it  has  liad  a  more  general  applrcation,  most  projicrly  and 
distinctively  belongs.  These  pieces  bemg,  as  tltuir  name 
imports,  expressly  designed  for  performance  during  the 
intervals  ei  eoovivial  entertainnentt  the  first  ooiwition 
of  their  straeture  was  that  the  Umits  sheidd  be  brief 
and  the  characters  few.  The  historical  play  of  'Sir 
Thomas  More,'  written  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  c.\tant  amoni;  the  Harlcian  MSS , 
shows  very  exactly  the  limo,  form,  ami  manner  of  Bu<rh 
represenUtions.  Sir  Thomxi  More  there  gives  a  splendid 
supper  to  the  lord  mayor  of  Ijondon,  tha  aldermen,  their 
wives,  &c. ;  and  four  men  players  and  a  boy  (the  latter 
taking,  no  doubt,  the  female  parts)  having  heard  of  the  in- 
tended banquet,  tender  their  aerviees  in  onbr  to  vary  the 
amusements.  Sir  Thomas  dei lares  that  it  '  will  be  excel* 
lent  to  have  a  i)lay  before  the  banquet.'  and  asks  the  actors 
what  pieces  they  can  perform.  In  aa«iwer,  they  r^in  over 
the  titles  of  SIX  dilTcrent  pieces,  out  of  which  Sir  Thomas 
chooses  the  one  entitled  '  The  Marriage  of  Wit  atid  Wi-,- 
dom.'  Its  representation  accordingly  commences,  as  a  play 
within  a  play,  and  is  continued  until  there  occurs  an  accir 
dental  intenruptian.  The  piece  adected  by  Sir  Thomas 
More  on  this  occasion  was  evitently  of  the  dass  of '  mocaU* 
and  so  do  all  the  pieces  acted  by  way  of  interlude  appear  to 
have  been  unUl  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  so  much  was 
this  the  case,  that  the  very  terms  '  moral'  and  *  interlude' 
came  to  be  generally  ronfoundeil.  John  Heywood,a  musi- 
cian of  Ilenr)"s  houhchold,  set  the  first  example  of  composing 
mterludos  (^uttc  independently  of  allegorical  raateriaLi. 

Amon^  the  pieces  of  Uey wood's  that  haveeotne  down  to 
nib  the  three  which  ahme  can  strictly  be  termed  oomte  an 
diraeted  agaimt  the  vieea  of  the  e1ei»^  and  mace  espectally 
of  the  holy  mendicants  who  swarmed  over  the  land  unda 
the  names  of  friars  and  pardoners.   Tliey  ba^'e  much  e 
the  genuine  humour  ja>  well  as  broad  satire  of  Chaucer'* 
comic  pictures  when-in  the  banic  characiers  .^o  prominently 
figrnre  ;  and  indeed  it  should  here  be  borne  in  mind  that,  iii 
the  same  spint  which  favoured  the  production  of  the»8 
satirical  interludes,  Henry,  vlan  his  thoughts  had  begun 
to  tend  towaids  eeelesisstieal  reform,  patronised  tiie  fint 
printed  edkiott  of  *Thie  Oanterbary  Tal^'  In  the  earliea 
of  tiiejrieoes  hi  questwn,  *  Amery  play  bctwene  the  par- 
doner and  the  firere,  the  curate  and  iwybour  Pratte,'  Leo  X., 
win  :-;p  rnnarkable  iiiduli^cnce  to  similar  compositions  wc 
have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  is  spoken  ot  as  still 
liviufj.    A  panloncr  and  a  friar  have  each  obtained  lca\c  of 
the  curate  to  luie  his  church;  the  former  to  exhibit  lus 
rolici  (among  which  he  shows  *  the  gicat  toe  of  the  Hoiy 
Trinity'),  the  latter  to  deliver  a  sermon,  tfaeic  common  ^jec( 
being  the  laiaing  of  money.  The  ftiar  airifai  flist,  ana  is 
about  to  commence  his  diwsourae,  when  the  poidoner  comas 
In  and  disturbs  him ;  each  desires  to  be  heard ;  and  after 
many  vain  atlemnts  by  force  of  lungs,  they  procewl  to  ku  k 
aud  cufi'  each  oilier  unmercifully.    The  curate,  calle<l  by 
the  disturbance  in  his  church,  endeavours,  without  a^a'l.  to 
part  the  combatants;  he  therctbro  calls  in  neighbour  l*nitt 
to  his  airl;  and  while  the  curate  seizes  the  friar,  Pntt 
undertakes  to  deal  with  the  pardoner,  in  order  that  th^ 
nay  set  Asm  in  the  stocks.  Both  ftiar  and  pardoner, 
however,  prove  too  strong  for  their  assailants,  and  the  latter, 
after  receiving  a  souna  drubbing,  are  glt^  to  allow  tlie 
former  (|iiictly  to  depart.    In  the  course  of  the  piece,  li.t 
fuar,  parduiicr,  iuid  cuiaic  deal  rmt  the  mo.-,i  furious  ^ja'.h-, 
and  neiclibour  Pratt  is  the  only  deccatly-siK>kcii  man  ui  ibe 
party.    In  '  The  Four  P's '  (that  is,  the  Palmer,  the  Par- 
doner, the  Poticarv,  and  the  Pe<llar),  the  queittion  at  kutue 
among  them  is,  which  shall  tell  the  greatest  lie.    And  ia 
the  '  merv  play  between  Johan  the  hnsbande,  Tyb  his  wife, 
and  syr /ohan  the  prccst,'  the  natnce  of  the  plot  will  nasitf 
be  divined,  especially  by  such  ea  ere  aetraainfed  with 
Chaucer's  comic  talcs.    Hcywood's  ; -f 'Tlie  Weallior* 
was  written  to  illustrate  a  }xiint  of  uaiuj  ji  philosophy,  ia«l 
vindicate  Providence  in  iti  distribution  of  the  seasons. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  should  be  reganlcd  as  the  inventor  of  ano- 
ther species  of  composition,  dramatic  in  so  far  as  that  it  was 
conducted  in  dialogue  and  recited  in  public,  but  without 
plot,  being  merely  a  diacdssion  in  \'erse,  between  two  or 
more  characters,  of  some  particttlar  topic  or  opinion.  This 
Kort  of  production  being  little  calculated  for  popularity,  it 
is  not  surprt^in^;  that  but  one  s-irr-irncn  of  it  by  him  luLS 
dMcended  to  us,  and  that  in  iiwiuj»cripi.   The  pMnt  d*- 
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bated  in  this  oolloqiiy,  which  would  occupy  about  threo 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  thcfleUvery,  is  whether  a  fi>ul  or  ;i 
wise  man  be  the  happier:  ftrwl  ilmu^'h  ihi-  ooiiclimiDn  even- 
tually come  to  is  in  fiivour  of  thi;  latter,  it  is  remarkable 
Ibat  Will  Somcr,  the  fool  of  Henry  Vlll^  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  couneof  the  dialogue  as  illustrating  the  ad- 
funtage  of  being  without  undentanding  and  education. 

Th«  laAf  nttant  Bi^fiab  inierludv  froim  nmt  life  in  wUeh 
tha  tngie  daiMfit  freaominatea,  was  designed,  its  title  tells 
us,  to  show  'as  well  the  beauty  and  good  properties  of 
\wjin.  ri,  i\%  their  vices  and  evil  cciuiiliuns,'  conlraiitiiig  the 
churaetcr  of  tbe  heroine  Melibea  with  that  of  Celaitina,  a 
sort  of  compound  of  pronure^s  and  sorcon  ^s,  who  is  hiretl 
by  Meliben's  lover  to  corrupt  her,  in  which,  after  using  ex- 
treme art,  she  succeeds;  and  the  piece  ends  with  exhibiting 
th«  bitter  grief  and  repentance  of  the  heroine.  It  is  founded 
on  the  famous  Spanisa  '  Cclestina,'  which  wo  have  already 
deaeribedaaaloog  dcaiDBtiedialdfas  rather  than  a  drama; 
bat  tbongh  ibe  Englialt  piees  his  aeme  vigour,  it  altogether 
waiUs  thoso  subtle  ^ces  vUch  gMTO  MWide  ft  populiii^ 

Vo  Its  foreii;n  prototype. 

Jt  must  hero  be  obscr\ e(l,  that  in  tho  literature  of  the 
later  middle  ages  the  term  '  tragedy'  was  used  to  denote  any 
serious  narrative  in  verse.  In  his  treatise  Delia  Vofgurr 
Mioqutnza,  Dante  apeak*  of  it  aa  denoting  ele\-aiiun  of 
•tyle  ('per  tragediam  eupeciorem  itilum  inauimiu'):  and 
be  modeetly  iwiiiiea  bis  own  great  poem  ^cNMrfto,  wbile,  in 
ita  Slat  eanto^  be  lerms  Virgil'ti  iBneid,  in  hia  admiration, 
una  tragedia.    Bojardo,  ai  a  later  date,  culls  his  romantic 

roem  a 'comedy,'  coinparing  it  with  Homer's  'tragc«ly,'  the 
liad.  To  the  like  eflect  is  Cliiuu  i  r's  ih  liiution  of  tragedy 
in 'The  Monke's  Tale  nnd  con!<istenily  \yAh  it  Lvtlgatc 
calls  his  ■  Tiill  (if  I'nnces'  a  series  of  '  triim-tlies."  C.'hurcdi- 
vard  wrote  several  elegjes  which  he  terms  tragedies;  and 
Mai-kham,  so  late  as  1395,  iraUiBhed  *  tbe  tragedy  <rf  Sir 
Richard  Greenville/  an  heroic  poem  in  octave  atansaa. 
Bistiop  Bale  was  tbe  first  to  apply  the  denominatiom  *  tn^ 
gedy'  and  'eomedy'  to  dramatic  jirodnetiona  in  English  : 
he  calls  '  God's  Promises,'  one  of  hb  own  printed  religious 
p!;iy<,  0  tragedy ;  and  a  series  of  phiys  from  liit!  life  of 
Christ,  one  ut'  which,  'The  Temjitiiiioii,'  is  ;iU:>  extant  in 
print,  ho  terms  comcdic*.  None  of  these  howe\er  dtiVrrs. 
ni  any  essential  respect  t'rum  the  previous  ini:aile-))lays: 
tboy  were  all  printea  abroad  in  Ijis;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
uinrked  of  tbein  Ibat  they  contain  the  first  extant  attempts 
to  promote  tibe  Reformation  by  means  of  the  stage.  Be-' 
aides  religioua  plays  of  the  b^'inning  of  Elisabeth'a  reign 
connect  edin  subject  and  acted  in  sueoeesion,  several  dramas 
wcri!  written  ana  printed  at  the  same  jwn'od  upon  separate 
storios  and  uicideiils  in  the  Bible,  eoinplcte  in  theinseUes, 
and  apparently  performed  without  referenr  e  to  any  other 
pieces  that  might  precede  or  follow  them.  One  of  tbe  most 
rcmurkablo  of  these  is  '  Tlie  Life  and  Repentance  of  Mary 
Mogdaluii,'  already  mentioned,  printed  in  1567,  and  appa- 
lenliy  written  after  the  Reformation  was  completed. 

*  A  newe,  many,  and  witdeeomedie  or  enterlude,  treating 
upon  tbe  biatorie  of  Jacob  and  Baau'  (apparently  written 
about  1^67,  but  not  printed  till  1568),  though  its  subject  is 
seriptuml,  makes  nearer  advances  to  the  structure  and 
gcncriil  character  of  a  ino<lom  play  than  any  piece  that  pre- 
coded  it.  In  addition  to  the  scriptural  characters,  it  has,  of 
iho  author's  invi'iuion,  Ra^'au,  servant  to  E'-au;  Mido,  a 
boy  who  X&aAi  blind  Isaac  :  HanonandZethar,two  of  Isaac's 
neighbours ;  Abra,  a  girl  who  assists  Rebec-ca ;  and  Dcbora, 
an  old  nvirsc.  Here  indeed  we  bave  a  Ave-aot  play,  with  a 
plot  regularly  conatmeted.  characters  discriminated  and 
contrasted,  and  a  versification,  for  that  period,  vigorous  and 
tloHing,  while  the  comic  portions  of  the  piece  have  humour 
Uldepeiident  of  coa  r>euesg. 

The  gener.ll  tenor  of  the  la<it-mcntioned  play  is  Irnpic,  or 
at  least  decideiUy  serious.  In  the  earlie-.t  piece  of  equal 
dimensions  and  regularity  of  structure  that  can  properly  be 
termed  a  comedy  we  have  also  tbe  first  avowed  dramatic 
imitation,  in  English,  of  the  antients.  litis  is  'Ralph 
Roister  Doister/  which  was  certainly  in  bmnig  as  evrly  as 
i.'j6],  and  probably  written  as  eariy  as  tbe  ragn  of  Henry 
VIII.  l1io  former  existence  of  such  a  piece  bad  long  been 
known,  when  in  181S  a  printed  copy  was  di-^r  iven-il.  of 
which  a  hmifed  reprint  has  been  nude,  'lite  nutiu^r  was 
Nicholas  Uilall.  who  died  nl'ler  I  .)*M,  havmi,'  l  een  iiiiuter. 
flr.>t  of  Eton  aadafterwaiti*  of  Westuiiiisler  .School.  Warton 
ittitt.  Eng.  I'oet.  iii..  213)  quotes  from  the  antient  Cou- 
■ueludinary  of  Eton  School  a  passage  importing  that  yearly, 


about  St.  Andrew's  day,  November  .10,  tbe  master  was 
accustomed  to  sclix-t.  according  to  his  own  discretion,  such 
Latin  plays  a&  were  best  and  fittest  to  be  acted  by  tlw  boys 
in  the  following  Christmas  holidays,  with  scenic  decorations, 
before  a  public  audience;  and  that  sometimes  also  he  or- 
dered the  perfortiiunce  uf  plays  in  En  j;lishj|)roviried  ih.n  he 
found  any  with  anffioient  grace  and  wjt.  Ijm  author  of  the 
pieee  hi  question  calb  it,  in  his  prologue  of  Iburieveii-Iine 
stanzas,  a  'conKMlIe  or  cntcrlinle ;'  the  latter,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  beintf  at  tliat  date  the  ordinary  oppella- 
t loll  for  a  dramatic  production  in  general ;  so  iliat,  in  cm- 
ployiiig  also  the  !c««  usual  term  '  comedy,'  Udall  wems  to 
ciaiin  to  have  his  play  rei^'arded  as  of  more  rrgiilar  and 
clmtiaU  construction,  making  at  the  same  time  express 
reference  to  the  worbi  of  I^iutus  and  Terence,  as  prece- 
dents which  he  bad  endeavoured  to  imitate.  The  scene  uf 
this  comedy  is  laid  in  London;  and  it  is  in  a  great  degree  a 
representation  of  the  manners  and  notions  of  tbe  middle 
classes  of  the  metropolis  at  that  period.  It  is  divided  into 
acts  and  scenes,  has  nine  male  and  four  femnlc  characters, 
and  the  performance  must  have  occupicl  two  hours  and  a 
half,  while  few  of  the  moral  plays  would  require  more  than 
an  hour,  for  of  those  which  were  in  two  parU  each  part  was 
exhibiteil  on  a  separate  day.  Tlw  plot  is  amusing  and 
well  constructed,  with  an  agreeable  iutennixture  of  serious 
and  humorous  dialogue,  and  a  variety  of  character  to  whidl 
no  other  English  pUy  of  a  similar  date  eaa  mahie  any  pre- 
tension.  Anotlier  comedy,  ef  tbe  like  dimeittions  and 
pcneral  structure,  has  late  ly  been  rliscovored  in  manuscript. 
It  is  entitled  ■  Mi*ot,'i)nus  ;'  and  the  auUivwr  was  apparently 
one  Thoman  Rvehardes.  "The  scene  is  laid  in  Italy,  and 
the  piere  was  probably  fmmded  on  >tome  llalisn  fnle  or  pl.'iy  ; 
it  rej'resenis  liowever  the  manners  of  Kiiulaiid,  and  has 
many  allusions  to  the  circiiimitances  of  tbe  day :  although 
the  plot  is  simple,  there  is  much  variety  of  situation  awl 
ebsmeter ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  under  the  name 
ofCveurgtu,  the  qualities  and  ftmctions  of  that  importent 
personage,  the  domestic  fool,  aro  more  distinctly  as  well  as 
amusingly  exhibitc<l  than  in  almost  any  otlier  of  our  old 
j.lays.  This  piece  is  asrertainecl  to  have  hci-ii  coinpo)!ed 
about  1560.  It  is  certain  that  the  former  of  these  two 
(•■iiiiedies,  and  evtreinely  prohalilij  that  the  latter,  preeeded 
the  production  of  *  Gammer Gurton's  Needle,'  which  all  our 
liter.iiy  and  dramatic  antiquaries  before  i\lr  Collier  have 
spoken  of  as  the  earliest  English  comedy,  though,  when  it 
was  acted  at  Christ's  College.  Cambridge,  in  ita  au- 

thor. Still,  afterwanls  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  only 
in  his  twenty-third  year.  In  merit  it  is  flir  inferior  to  the 
]ii''i-e»  just  mentioned:  'the  writer,'  as  Warton  obsicrves, 
'  has  a  dcjj;reL'  of  jocularity  vvhii-h  «onietimcs  rijes  above 
huHounery,  hut  is  often  disgraced  l)ylow  iicss  of  incident.' 
The  dialogue  too  is  for  tbe  most  part  in  tlie  broadest  pro- 
vincial dialect,  not  in  any  respect  exhibiting  a  specimen  of 
the  ordinary  language  of  the  time.  This  however  appears 
to  be  the  first  existing  English  play  that  was  artcd  at  either 
univeiaity;  and  it  ia  a  aingular  coincidence  that  its  author 
should  uve  been  the  very  same  person  who,  many  yean 
after,  when  become  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridue,  was 
calleil  upon  to  remonstrate  with  Queen  Elizabeth's  minis- 
ters a'.;ainst  iho  having  an  English  play  performed  befon) 
her  at  that  university,  as  unbelitting  its  learning,  dignity, 
and  character. 

The  earliest  extant  piece  in  English  that  can  now  with 
any  propriety  be  termed  a  tragedy,  was  written  by  I'horaas 
Sac kville  (afterwards  Lord  Bucktiurst  and  Earl  of  Dorset) 
and  Thomaa  Norton,  a  barrister;  and  was  aeied  belbre  the 

Suecn  at  >Vhitchall,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1S61.  In  tbe 
rst  and  third  printed  editions  it  is  called  *The  Tragedy  of 
(Jorboduc,"  from  the  name  of  a  sup]iosed  antienl  British 
king;  but  in  the  second  it  is  entitled,  more  correctly,  'The 
Trage«ly  of  Ferrex  and  J'orrex,'  from  those  of  his  two  s<jiis, 
who  contend  for  sole  posacssion  uf  his  kingdom  after  be  has 
divided  it  between  them.  A  dumb  shov  preeedcs  each  of 
the  five  acts,  prefiguring  what  is  to  occur:*  the  first  four  acts 
are  dosed  by  choruses  in  rhyme,  and  the  RfYh  by  a  didactic 
speech  of  nearly  two  hundred  lines.  Sir  Fhilip  Sidney,  who^ 
in  his '  Apology  of  Poetry*  (written  abmtt  158$)  miunteins 
the  fitiujss  of  observing  the  antique  unltic'»,  ibougb  eomjdain- 
iii:^  that  tho*o  of  time  and  place  arc  neglected  ui  '  herrex 

•  It«honli]  be  ifn,.Trl.^.t  ili  .t  iti  o  ir  <1.1fM  tragMlira  Ihrte  inmh  •hon, 
wrrr  mat  klWM*  tfpical  uf  Ita*  (nsuini:  intidaMti  tbry  MioMilBM  Mtvrd  Xm 
miitalMM  sMMaAniily  mcli  ditMHWww    *mM  mtt  k*  caevMiMttr 
:iqA4  la  dw  aiiaal  fMbisuM*.  mS  wmMmm  Dwjr  m^^M  Mabacln, 
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tnd  Poim,'  nAn&tt  flat  it  ii '  AiU  of  ttatoly  ipoeehM  ud 

weli-S4nn  iiii:  phrises,  climbing  to  the  height  of  SenaeA  hu 
Btile,  ami  mil  of  notable  morality,  which  it  doth  ino«t 
delightfully  teacli."    ll  is  not  iniko<l  surprising  that  this 
first  attempt  to  imitate  or  onmlate  the  rrt^uKir  or  rla«»ic 
tragedy  should  have  l>cini  hi^lily  extolk'd  at  the  tinio, 
e«pecitdly  by  those  vbo  inculcated  by  luonal  jintcepl  a 
gcnoi«l  imilatioiii  of  tho  anti<)uo  models ;  but  certain  it  is, 
mitt  both  as  to  indididt  Mid  dikkgue,  the  piece  is  laboriously 
Imwy ;  the  spMohM  m  of  noot  tedioiu  hrogth.  and  the 
thoughts  and  sentiments  very  trite  and  oonuaonplM*.  It 
is  howe^'er  worthy  of  especial  notice,  tlmt  tMs  wm  iHo  fiflt 
play  in  the  Knu'li-h  lanijuaiji.'  tl»c  Jial.j^^ue  of  was 
written  in  blank  verso.    TUut,  again,  m  nil  probability  was 
owiii!^  to  till?  earnest  endeavour  which  thu  miihors  werv.? 
making  to  tbllow  tbo  method  of  the  antient».   This  tragedy 
was  followed  alowit  IvunetUatcly  by  'Julius  Cii<s:ir,'  the 
OorliMt  iDStanoa  am  roooid  in  which  erents  from  the  Romaa 
liistflry  imro  dnaniliMd  ill  English,  altliough  the  precise 
nature  of  this  ptKhaamnfm,  of  whieh  «•  fa»w  notkiiiB  but 
the  mention  in  m  old  MS.  ehnmitilo^  oonnot  In  MeortMOM. 
It  is  (l.ul)tful,  liowcver,  whether  both  these  pieces  were 
n'>t  prucedeil  by  a  tragL<ly  founded  on  Luigi  da  Porto's 
fnni  iui  tak-  of  '  Konu  o  and  Juliet.'    From  about  this  date 
until  shortly  after  li7u,  the  dramatic  field  seem*  to  have 
been  pretty  equally  diviilf<l  hi  twci  n  the  later  moral -plays 
■nd  tlM  okHier  attempts  in  tragedy,  comedy,  and  historv. 
Id  mom  plMM  of  this  date  and  m  little  later,  as  already 
ahown,  endeavoun  weie  made  to  reeoncile  or  combine  the 
two  kind*  of  oompoMtioa;  bat  afterwards  the  morals  gene- 
rally garo  way  to  the  more  popular  and  intelligible  epedaa 
of  i>crfarniancc.   We  find  precedence  given  to  the  laner  in 
the  lircniso  to  James  Burbago  nnd  others  in  1574,  i:i  its 
mention  of  '  comedies,  tragcdieti,  interludes,  and  staj;c- 
pt;n>;'  and  in  the  act  of  common  council  of  tho  following 
year  aeamsl  theatrical  porformancea  m  the  city  thoy  are 
ilc  iirnaicd  as  *  intcrluilcs,  tragedies,  comedies,  and  shows.' 

Siill  the  terms  tragedy  and  comedy,  in  general  accepta- 
tion, remained  fbr  from  the  strictness  of  atonifioation  at- 
tached to  them  by  the  pttoiened  ineukateia.  dt  eiam^  or 
prcc-ept,  of  the  imitation  of  the  antients.  It  is  obaerrabtob 

ho'.vcvi  r.  tii.it  roinedy  wa.s  froin  the  beginning  used  in  a 
m'nc  oiinpn  licn^ive  sense  than  tragudy.  In-mg  m  fact  very 
olicn  eiii[i|'i\i'd  a-,  symmyniuus  with  the  ^^enl'ral  designa- 
tiijn  of  play.  It  IS  plain,  even  from  the  instances  we  nave 
already  cited,  that,  for  a  long  period,  any  play  mi^iit  with- 
out impropriety  be  terme<l  a  comedy,  though  none  but  a 
serious  piece  wa<»  ever  called  a  tragedy.  Hence  it  was, 
tbaW  ss  lale  as  ld78i  Tbmaaa  Lupton  called  his  moral-play 
of  *  Alt  ibr  Meaev*  iMth  a  oomedy  and  a  tragedy ;  and 
hence  it  is.  that  Shaktpeare  makes  Hamlet,  after  he  has 
had  the  tragedy  exhibited  befoce  tbe  king  and  qucon,  ex- 


•  FlMT  U  dw  lilBt  Kk*  ool  tfai  coMdr.' *•> 

Not  only,  however,  wa*  the  tmjiic  clement,  as  we  here  Ree, 
by  no  means  excluded  from  what  was  at  that  time  under- 
stood as  comedy;  but  tbe  comic,  as  we  find,  both  from 
•laminiog  the  productions  of  the  time.  «id  frwn  the  testi- 
mony of  the  contemporary  critiea,  was  emploved  without 
reser>-e  in  tragedy.  Thus  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  tne  most.die- 
tinguishod  at  that  day  among  the  English  champions  of  the 
rl  i-MC  .s<houl.  Ill  Ins  '  Apiilii^iy  of  Poetry,' written,  already 
jiicuMimed,  akmt  liHS,  aficr  inveighing  severely  agatn.st 
the  lot;  1  diHrc-anl,  by  tho  English  dramatists,  of  the  unities 
of  time  and  place,  telt  himself  called  upon  to  add : — *  But  be- 
sides these  gross  absurdities,  how  all  their  plays  be  neither 
ris;ht  tragedies  nor  right  comedies,  mingling  kings  and 
clowns,  not  because  the  matter  so  carrieth  it,  but  thrust  in 
the  clown  by  head  and  shouldns,  to  play  a  pait  in  m^iea- 
tical  matten  with  neither  deoeney  nor  diaaedon;  ao  as 
neitlier  the  admiration  and  commiseration,  nor  right  sport- 
fulTicss,  is  by  their  mongrel  tragi*comedy  obtained.' 

Small  as  is  the  value  no'\-a-diiys  of  this  critical  opinion 
uf  Siiliicv'is  It  aflords  an  interesting?  and  conclusive  testi- 
mony as  to  the  I'-senlially  romantic  character  of  the  risin-; 
draina,  which  we  thus  find  it  to  have  thoroughly,  and,  as 
the  dasaic  advocates  deemed,  ineonrigibly,  assnmed  at  least 
ten  yeata  befoie  Sbakapeueb  who  ^  some  haa  been  sup- 
posed to  tmi*  impM—n  that  chataeier  upea  ii;  beeaiaean 
orii/inal  writer  fur  the  stage.  The  vast  variety  of  matten 
embraced  by  the  dramatii^ts  of  that  dor,  and  of  sources  fh>m 
which  th*y  drew,  i*  J  >'!  '■  '' >  >  "ijn-s^ed  in  tlie  prologue  to 
the  'Rojal  King  ana         Subject,'  one  of  the  earlier  pro- 


it  t» 


dnetioilt  of  Themas  Heywood.  who  became  a  writs  te  A* 
stage  some  yean  before  the  death  of  Sliiaboth. 
Sidney  says  nothing  of  the  perflmnaneo  of  ttinetO'flayt 

in  his  time;  but  we  knuw  from  many  ottu'?  mrthoritioe, 
that  while  tbe  romantic  drama  was  thus  ej,taija*iiiOK  itself, 
and  moral-plays  were  Rtill  IVemu-ntly  exlubited,  pieces 
founded  on  Scripture  liistory  continued  to  be  repretieotad. 
The  latter,  howerer,  already  confined  chiefly  to  country 
places,  soon  ceased  aUogether:  noT  bave  we  any  apt 
of  what  can  stnctly  be  tmOM  a  auillliflay  SUMqi 
the  dsatii  of  KlinhMh, 
We  have  now  traced  the  MOgraas  of  the  En^iah  ata|^ 

frcim  its  cceli-siastlcjil  and  religiou*  oriiyin  until  it  became 
almost  exclusively  iv  mirror  of  actual  life,  and  attained  aM 
those  dramatic  and  theatrical  forms  which  m  >  '  p  r  i  [u  ntly 
charucterucd  the  later  and  fuller  maturity  of  oia  elder  mo- 
dern drama.  It  w;is  in  the  same  year,  1683.  wherciti  Suiney 
wrote  hx»  '  Apology,'  that  Blinbeth  first  alluwDd  a  public 
company  to  act  under  her  name  and  authority.  As  the 
dnunatie  vriten  vho  flouiisfaed  in  tba  bdef  interval  be- 
tween tins  period  and  that  of  the  fullest  deeekment  ef 
Sbakg[>eare*s  genius,  with  one  exception,  did  nothing  im- 
portantly to  alter  or  improve  dramatic  art.  it  is  needless  to 
enlarge  upon  tho  various  kind.>  and  degrees  of  merit  which 
made  a  number  of  thfUi,  as  Kyd,  Lodge,  Grftene,  Lyly, 
Peele,  Nash,  Chettle.  Munday,  Wilson,  fee.,  highly  p.jpular 
and  celebrated  in  their  own  time.  lmm«»iiate  predectauon 
of  Shakspearo.  thoy  have  long  been  lost,  necessarily  and 
deservedly. '  in  the  near  ^hilgeooe  of  iua  blase.'  The  tiof^ 
exception  that  we  are  called  upon  to  make  is  in  Ihvonr  of 
Chriatopher  Marlow,  of  whom  we  must  observe,  not  oidy 
that  his  works  exhibit  greater  vigour  both  of  conception 
an<l  of  lan^'uage  than  beloni:;*  to  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
but  also  that  he  was  the  first  who  establif^hed  the  use  o( 
blank  verse  upon  xhtt  public  stage,  in  lieu  of  that  Wtellisit^ 
rbyming  which  possesiied  it  betbre  ha  wrote. 

The  collection  of  Sbakspeare's  plays,  as  commonly 
printed,  affords  the  grandest  and  most  instructive  study 
pos.sibie  of  the  progress  of  the  romantic  drama  from  the 
erudenesa  of  its  eany  slate  to  tiw.Ueadad  hcluaoBs  of  ils 
fbn  maturity.  In  this  view,  even  those  pieces  in  that  eoUe^ 
iioii  in  Ttip  c  nnpoiiition  of  which  Shakspeare  is  known  to 
have  had  liitio  or  no  ccuicem,  become  extremely  interesting. 
Such  plays  a.s  the  '  First  Part  of  Henry  VI.,'  'Pericles  of 
Tyre,'  and  'Titus  Andronieu*,'  for  iastaiiott,  if  not  highly 
favourable,  nre  not  unfair  specimens  of  the  state  of  the  art 
when  Shakspeare  was  first  iniroduced  to  its  arquaintanoe: 
the  •  Second'  and  "Third  Part  of  Henry  VI,' '  King  John.' 
Sec,  abow  OB  in  pncieasive  nadation  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  bb  wonderftiTpower  m  inflising  a  spirit  of  life  into 
a  production  which  came  into  his  hands  a  piece  of  cold, 
heavy,  mechanical,  and  often  incon^^ruous  com|)ositi(ui.  In 
the  '  Two  Gentlemen  of  Veroi l'  k  .  we  base  the  first  fr.-»« 
s|Mnitane0Ui  flowings  from  his  own  peculiar  and  dehgliUul 
spring  of  dramatic  poesy,  'unmixed  with  baser  matter;' 
and  then,  proceeding  onwanl,  stiti  rising  as  we  proceed,  we 
piLv.s  through  ihontC  greater  historical  comnositions,  whether 
fVom  English  or  Roman  histmyt  whieh  oisplqr  so  de<^  an 
insight  into  national  aa  well  aa  indrridnal  dniaeter,  and 
into  the  personal  springs  of  political  transactions;  then 
through  those  pieces  founded  on  romantic  storr,  as  *  Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  'Othello,'  &c..  fraught  with  all  the  depth,  the 
wildness,  and  the  richne&suf  vehement  pa sMon ;  until  we 
reach  the  grandest  and  most  profound  of  In*  dramaac 
creations,  where,  in  boundless  di\ersity,  the  beauties  and  the 
deformities,  the  glory  and  tho  emi>tinaa,of  InUBan  emsteaes^ 
are  unfolded  in  the  tender  lignt  of  a  oompeasionate  sym- 
pathy, as  in  'Tlie  Tempest,'  or  disclosed  with  mora  awfiil 
deptn  and  unsnaring  thmii^  beautiAil  rioour  in  *  MaebeUw* 
in  •  Lear,*  in  *Timon  of  Athens.*  or  hi  'Hamlet* 

Indeed,  as  the  composilii  i  -  '  f  Slmk''pi'are  form  the  tni)5t 
eli-vated  region  of  drainaia  |hK.ify  in  tlitit  ui;e.  tlie  pljy 
of  '  llamlel'  limy,  we  think,  be  taken  as  the  highest  su««- 
mit  of  iliat  region.  It  seems  to  present  the  tine^t  example 
of  the  depth,  sublimity,  refinement,  and  raricty  of  whidi 
tbe  romantic  drama  is  capable;  and  it  is  the  moatalKin- 
dantly  marked  with  those  peculiar  cfaaneteristics  whiA 
•pnng  from  the  union,  in  the  penon  af  its  avtlior*  of  «veh 
weoderfhl  dranafiepowen  witn  sneb  ftimiliar  and  thorougfe 

experience  of  theatrical  inauageinenf.  Tlius.  bi'j.idcs  its 
exalted  interest  in  a  jioctical  \iew,  it  is  sint-ularly  v,ih:rtbJe 
as  an  historical  study  of  li ,  h  i ii.u  .r  i.  strioiiic  art. 

Here  Shakspeare  exhibits  to  us  even  the  reUtien  m  which 
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1h«  lord  dmnlMiIuii  stood  to  ibe  pkv pre ;  and  fhMn  the 

pedantic!  Piiiinu'ratinn  which  Polonius's  lo(juari!y  give^  us 
of  ihu  Various  kindft  of  ^iiuces  which  tlie  actors  whom 
Hamlet  ciifjaijes  could  porforin.  (^'athor  whut  was  then 
the  cstabhiihcd  mode  of  ola»>ify-ing  draniatic  productions. 
'  The  best  actors  in  the  world,'  says  Polanius,  '  either  for 
tragedy,  oomody,  history,  pastoral,  pastoral-comical,  his- 
torical-putaira1«  tngical-hislorical,  tru^iciil-fionical.  scene 
individabla^  or  poem  tialilMtcd.'  The  Utter  part  of  this 
nonwnclatufe.  mdeod.  Mean  cbidlf  the  offspring  of  the 
chamberlain's  own  pedant  ie  and  talkatiM;  afto  talinn  :  it  is 
tA  the  three  Icudm;;  (hstinc-uoiis  ut'  t fayed),  couufly,  aiul 
biltory,  that  we  »l)ould  pruicipally  attend. 

Of  Shakspearo's  youngci  con  temporaries  and  compotitors 
few  liuvu  trauiuuitcil  a  hviii;,'  luumorial  of  their  works  to 

tusteiiiy:  the  principal  are  Ben  JonsoD,  Beaumont  and 
'letcbcr,  and  Malinger.  Jonson  demandt  our  more  par- 
ticular notice  as  tlie  coiof  adrocate  and  pnetiim,  mioDg  the 
old  English  diamattila,  of  tho  imitatioD  of  thoantiimtc— aa 
itanding  indeed  almost  alone  among  them  in  that  respect, 
and  so  earning  Milton's  well-known  characterization  in 
'  L'Alk'uro  '  of  '  JiinsDu'si  louincd  !>ock.'  Totally  diU'crent  as 
Jonsuu  was  tVom  Shaksjicarc,  bulh  lU  hu  vicwa  of  rlraniatic 
art  and  in  his  |KNL'tu-al  constitution,  he  yet  fouml  a  rt-ady 
encouraLTiT  n\  ihu  latter,  who  was  so  £ir  superior  to  all  petty 
ji'al(iLi>y  a:id  rivalry.  ItWIO  by  Shakspearu'a  intLrvention 
that  Jonsoa'n  firat  pieoo  ms  brought  upon  the  stage;  a 
aecond  «mi  received  toadiea  from  hia  hand;  and  in  both 
hia  undmlook  the  nerfonnance  of  a  principal  cbaxaeter.  We 
have  two  tragical  atleropu  of  Janson,  and  a  number  of 

co'Dcdies  aiid  ma.sks.  He  could  havf  risen  to  the  dij^iiity 
ol'  tho  tva^iu  tone,  tjut  had  no  turn  for  the  pathetic.  It  is 
curious  lo  observu  how  niucli,  \shilu  ho  was  eouitantly 
preaching  up  the  uuilaUou  of  the  autieoU,,  his  two  tragedies 
■lifier  both  in  substance  and  form  from  the  antique  models : 
woaee  bora  the  irreaistiblo  inHuonce  which  the  prevailing 
tone  of  M|  ago  and  the  course  already  pursued  in  an  art 
miut  oMraiao  vpon  even  the  moat  indqHuident  mind*.  In 
tho  hiatorical  extent  given  hy  Jonson  to  his  *Se)auus*  and 
his'Catalinf,"  unity  of  tuiu'  and  place  were  altoj,'Cther  out  of 
the  question  ;  and  b^l^h  pieces  are  crowdnl  with  a  number 
ot  ieeondary  person:i;;e.s.  In  '  Catalme,'  indeed,  the  prologue 
i«  fpjkua  by  thtsapint  ut'Syila,  and  much  reiicmblea  that  of 
Tantalus  in  the  * Aireusand Thyestes'  of  Seneca;  while  to 
the  end  of  each  act  a  moralizing  chorus  is  aupeuded,  but 
not  duly  introduced  or  connected  with  the  wbole«  This  is 
all  the  raaismblanoa  to  the  jtntienta;  in  other  reapoots  tbo 
fimn  of  Sbakapearo'i  historical  dnmas  is  adhered  to.  but 
without  their  romantic  ehann.  *  Talaline'  and  'Sijanus'  are  in 
fact  solid  dramatic  studies  utter  SalUwl  and  Cicero,  and  after 
Tucitus,  Suetonius,  .hivenal,  &c ;  but  their  author  had  not 
learned  from  Shakspcare  tho  art  of  remainiiis;  true  to  his- 
tory and  yet  satisfying  tlie  demands  of  poetry.  Jonsc^ni  wms 
a  strong  advocate  for  the  punty  q/'  the  species,  that  is,  iur 
I  ho  alleged  classical  circumscription  of  tragedy  and  comedy: 
yet  be  had  little  talent  for  comedy  in  the  antique  spitit,  and 
oeoocdtn^y  the  later  Roman  satiiiato  vsio  bk  models 
rather  than  the  comic  writora.  Fancy  «aa lew  ipnmfti)  in 
him  than  tho  spirit  of  ob«er%'at{on,  and  hence  m  plot  and 
incident  he  is  often  defective.  He  possessed  a  metbodii  al 
head.  Hiid  aecordinglv,  when  he  hod  conceived  a  charai  ler 
ill  lis  leading  idea,  he  followed  out  that  idea  with  a  striet- 
ncsa  which  excluded  whatever  might  merely  serve  to  give 
individual  animation.  He  generally  seized  with  accuracy 
the  moBOMS  of  bis  own  ago  and  country ;  but  he  attached 
himself  so  ttnloh  to  external  pecuUaritios  then  called 
humtmrt,  tiMt  ft  gniot  fwtof  hisoomto  delinoations  soon 
bet  amc  obsolete:  nis  Captain  Bobadil,  however,  in  '  Bvety 
Man  in  his  Humonr,*  firm-:  nn  exception  to  this  r(»mark ; 
and  though  le^^  original  and  enlcrlauiing  than  Falstatf's 
comrade.  Pistol,  he  is  novcrtbeless  a  model  in  his  way,  and 
has  been  imitai»?d  by  subsequent  wnten».  In  the  maJiks  of 
that  day  there  seems  to  ha\e  bc«n  sumelhitiK  conizjenial  to 
the  ieerued  and  rather  frigid  apirit  of  Jonson,  and  be  was 
more  distinffviBbed  in  tbetr  oomposition  than  a^y  other 
writer  of  the  period:  tbsse  votto  allegoiical  oocssioml 
pieces,  usually  designed  fbr  court  ftstivau,  daconted  irith 
machinery,  masked  dresses,  dancing,  and  singing.  This 
secondarv  dramatic  species  nearly  expiml  with  Jotuon:  the 
onlv  su)>sec|iieni  production  ID  this  WSJ  of  OBJ oolebiity  is 

I  ho  Loinwt  of  Mdion. 

It  i^  no  mean  iu  nour  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  that 
a{ter  Sbak^KBore,  «bo  »taads  alone  in  oU  dtonwtie  history. 


they  ate  entitled  to  the  highest  place  among  tho  luiiiai^iic 

dramatists  of  England.  Tliey  seem  indeed  to  have  iiad 
ahiiust  ever>  drumafic  quality  short  of  that  uiurvcllously 
unerring  instinct  which  Shakspearo  po<«essed,  and  which 
appears  to  bo  vouchsafed  to  few.  They  began  their  career 
in  Shakspearo's  lifetime;  Beaumont  indeed  died  befbra 
him,  and  Fletcher  snrvived  him  onhr  nine  or  ten  yeare. 
They  followed  his  example  in  the  wbue  form  of  tbeir  plays, 
rc^udkas  of  the  different  principles  of  Ben  Jonson  and  the 
imitation  of  theantients.  Like  him,  they  drew  from  talcs 
ruirl  romances;  they  iuiii|;led  l<urle>(iue  wuh  |iatlu-tic 
scenes,  and  endeavoured,  by  llie  i  oii(  atriiLii;on  of  the  inei- 
deiits.  to  ^'ive  all  impres-ion  of  the  extraordinary  and  the 
wonderful.  Shakspeare's  own  fame  was  in  some  degree 
eclipsed  by  them  in  the  generation  which  imraediatelv  suc- 
ceeded him ;  and  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  they 
possessed  a  still  greater  priiport ion  of  popularity.  'Beau- 
mont and  Fleieber,'  remarks  Sehleeei. '  were  in  net  men  of 
the  most  disttngaished  talents:  they  hardly  wanted  any 
thing  but  a  more  profound  seriousness  of  mind,  and  that 
sagacity  in  art  whicli  observes  a  due  measure  in  every  thiiiK, 
to  deserve  a  plate  beside  the  yreati  -,t  dnuuaiir  j»oets  of  all 
nations.  They  possessed  an  uncoiuuioii  lecuiiduy  and 
flexibdity,  and  a  felicitous  c-;ise,  which  however  too  oAcn 
degenerated  into  levity.  Poetry  with  them  was  not  on 
inward  devotion  of  the  ftLli:iij;s  and  imagination,  but  n 
moans  to  obtain  brilliant  results.  Tbeir  nttl  object  vu 
effect,  which  the  great  artist  can  hardly  Ml  of  attainini^  if 
he  is  determined  above  oil  things  to  satisfy  fiitrise(f.  Tfiey 
were  not  players,  like  most  of  their  prc<lccessor4,  Imt  they 
lived  in  tlip  iiri-vblMiiirhiuid  .,f  ilie  theatre,  were  in  constant 
uiti'reourse  w  ith  it,  and  i^u  liad  a  perfect  vm(k'r«tandu)j(  of 
thealnc.il  matters.  They  were  aUo  tlioroughly  ac((uainted 
with  their  conteiuporurieii ;  but  they  found  it  more  con- 
venient to  lower  themselves  to  the  public  than  to  follow,  in 
this  particular,  the  example  of  Sbakspeare.  ivho  elevated 
the  puUie  to  himself.  They  are  least  sncoeasfbl  in  tbeir 
tragio  nttomiitik  beeauee  thek  tetAiag  is  not  sufGciently 
drawn  fnm  the  depths  of  human  nature,  and  because  they 
bestowed  too  little  attention  on  the  t;eneral  consideration  of 
human  destmie:r :  they  succeed  mucTi  better  in  ciiiiedy,  and 
in  those  serious  and  pathetic  pictures  winch  occupy  a 
middle  place  between  t  ornedy  end  tragedy.  1  he  morality 
of  these  writei-s  is  ambiguous.  Not  that  they  failed  to 
contrast  iu  strong  colours  magnanimity  and  g  i  idru  ss  with 
baseness  and  wf<ffcedne&:i,  or  did  not  usually  > om  tu<1f  with 
the  dwgcaee  and  punishment  of  the  latter:  but  the^-  often 
exhibit  an  ostentatious  generosity  in  lieu  of  duty  and  justice. 
Every  thin^  good  and  excellent  arises  in  their  pictures  more 
from  transient  ebullition  than  from  fixed  principle;  tlicy 
eeein  to  jilace  the  virtues  iu  the  blood;  and  impulses  of  a 
niwly  M-111-.h  and  iustiiu't  like  nature  ludd  up  their  heads 
ijuite  close  to  them  as  (f  they  were  of  kindred  origin.  There 
iis  an  incurably  vulgar  side  of  human  nature  which  the  poot 
should  never  approach  but  with  a  certain  bashfUlness  when 
he  cannot  avoid  letting  it  bo  perceived;  but  instead  of  tbis^ 
BeaunMHRt  lOd  Fletcher  throw  no  voQ  whatever  over  nature: 
they  expieos  every  thing  bluntly  in  vords;  they  msJte  the 
spectator  the  unwilling  confidant  of  all  that  more  noble 
miinls  eildca\oiir  even  (o  hide  from  t!iem^elves.  The  in- 
decencies ill  which  these  poeta  allowed  ihcmselves  lo  in- 
dul^o  exceed  all  conception:  tho  licentiousness  of  tiie  lan- 
guage is  the  least  evil ;  many  scenes,  nay,  oven  whole  plots, 
are  so  contrive<l,  that  the  very  idea  of  them,  not  lo  mention 
the  sight,  is  a  gross  insidt  to  modesty.  Their  pieces  had 
this  convenience  Sat  porfimnance  in  their  time,  that  such 
great  actors  were  not  necessary  to  fill  the  principal  cha- 
racters as  in  Sbakapeore's  plays.  To  brmg  them  on  the 
stage  in  our  days,  it  would  be  necessary  to  recast  the  greater 
part  of  them :  w  ith  some  of  them  wo  might  succeed  by 
oiniliinj^',  moderating,  and  purifying  various  passages.'  * 

Massingi  r,  Siiirlcy,  Ford,  and  such  other  of  the  younger 
contemporaries  of  Sliakspeare  as  wo  have  not  yet  men- 
tioned, liave  no  characteristics  sufficiently  distinctive  to 
admit  of  their  being  particularized  in  this  general  survey. 
There  was  then  a  grand  acbool  of  dramatic  art  in  England, 
of  which  Shakspearo  was  the  lesl,  (hough  too  frequently 

*  Tlilt  ■uertioa  hit  bwn  T«rifi<<'l  in  ■  ymy  recent  IntUnoc  bjr  ilir  niwafUI 
nrodiietion.  at  tlie  Ilnvniarkei  Tbeatin,  of  '  Tk«  Iiri<UI,'  »  rrca.tint  of  '  Th« 
llsld'i  Tiafedy'  ut  BeaumoDl  and  Klciclier.  Tlirlr  '  Rule  u  VVifr  aii<l  have  a 
Wife'  hai  liept  tUv  uUine  by  atinilnr  me^nt  It  Im,  alto  bf.-u  bruu^Ut  uuoii 
the  Oermao  •ia(C,  liaTiag  Wnn  rr-wnileti  bv  Sciirrairr  uutu  ibt  liUsof  *  Mtft 
Watora  are  Deep'  (SutU  tfamr  tn4  T,rf\  aod,  whea  mM  SiMlflMS  lUnft 
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unacknowledged,  head :  f  ir  Ben  Jonaon  had  scarcely  a  &ur- 
riNisor.  One  pITcct  of  nvjuncrism  in  art  is,  to  efface  the 
marks  of  individual  originality,  and  make  the  proiluriions 
of  vuiottt  artists  resemble  each  other ;  and  from  this  tnan- 
nerifliB  no  drainatie  mm!  of  that  mm  who  tuccMdsd  Shak- 
speare  is  altoKOther  firw.  NevernMtMM,  in  Bj^«nl  view 
of  tlramalic  art,  this  first  period  of  the  English  theatre  is 
far  she  most  important :  if  can  hardly  bo  doubted  that  some 
even  of  the  secondary  writers  of  that  time  are  more  instnic- 
tive  for  theory  and  inore  ren>arkable  in  practi<>e  than  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  succeeding  times. 

Such  wag  the  general  eondition  oif  thestue  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  down  to  the  year  H4H,  wfian  the  invec- 
tivM  of  tho  puritaiM,  who  bad  hag  murmured  against  the 
ihoatre,  and  at  last  thundered  loudly  against  it,  were 
changed  into  prohibitory  law;  and  in  IC48  not  only  to  act 
iilnys,  but  eren  to  witnoiis  them,  was  made  a  penal  offence. 
Nearly  all  the  plavors  now  t<H)k  arms  on  that  side  tlio  interesU; 
of  which  secuied  idcriiitic<l  with  ilu!  existence  of  their  own 
profipsnoii.    Many  of  ;  criihi'd  lu  the  Held:  and  after 

the  final  close  of  the  war,  one  company  of  actors  only  was 
formed  out  of  the  remains  of  all  the  former  unei,,  and  occa- 
sioiiallj,  with  great  circumapeelion,  performed  at  pcivale 
manalonf  ra  the  Tidnity  of  London. 

Davenant  as  manager,  and  Betlerton  as  aelor,  form  a 
slender  link  of  connection  hetween  the  old  sta|^  and  that 
of  the  Rosloratson.  Charlts  II,  being  consideretl,  in  his 
relation  to  the  theatre,  a*  a  wu  t  of  restoring  and  tutelar 
deity,  its  <  huracter  was  now  forim  d  m  absolute  deference 
to  the  half  foreign  and  wholly  viri.uis  taslc  of  l>imself  and  > 
his  courtiers.  Under  these  ausp.ics,  Davenant  introduced  | 
the  Italian  system  of  decoration.  theco«/i/m<r  as  then  under- 
■tood,  the  opera  music,  and  the  use  of  the  orchestra  in  ! 
fenetal.  Aatill  more  important  iunoTalion  in  theatrical 
amngementa  was,  the  permanent  adoption  of  the  praeliee, 
against  which  the  puritans  had  directed  the  most  violent 
of  their  anti-dramatic  fury,  but  which  had  long  been  estab- 
lished in  Italy,  .Spain,  and  France,  of  having  the  female 
parts  iKTb.jjialcd  by  women  instead  of  boys.  At  the  same 
lime,  Bctterton  was  sent  over  to  Paris  expressly  to  take  a 
view  of  tho  French  stage,  in  order  to  such  other  modifica- 
tions of  the  En^isb  as  the  inspection  might  suggest.  The 
result  of  this  gNSt  nagloct  oi  tbo  old  diamalie  and  thea- 
trical systMB  oif  England,  nd  aasiduoui  ftndyof  tlMt  of 
Franco,  was,  for  a  long  period,  an  almost  entire  denational- 
isation, both  iu  form  aud  spirit,  of  the  current  dramatic 
literature.  Davenant  himself,  who  had  resided  very  iiuu  h 
at  Paris,  seems  to  have  acquired  thisexotK  taste  lon^  bi-fuo  ■ 
the  Restoration,  a.*  it  is  fully  exhibited,  amongst  ntliers  of 
))is  productions,  in  his  operatic  niece, 'The  Siege  of  Rhodes,' 
pcrforpned  as  early  as  1 656.  Hence,  in  the  theatrical  re- 
oforation  which  aooompanied  the  political,  he  set  himself 
raidiallj  to  woirk,  by  uteriaf  old  pieeea,  and  writing  new 
opoiMb  piologiiea,  fte.,  lo  contribute  towards  tba  for- 
nisnhipp  of  that  new  theatiieal  repertory  which  At  new  drai> 
niatic  system  required.  Of  dl  hitwwka,  bowoftr,  nodlillg 
has  escaped  a  merited  oblivion. 

It  was  left  for  the  induslry  and  fertility  of  Dryden  fo  , 
pivc  the  new  theatre  a  thorough  establishnu-nt  accordmg  to 
the  new  iiltas,  a  task  to  which  he  applied  himself  with  all 
possible  diligence  both  by  example  and  precept.  The  nu- 
merous essays  on  dramatic  art  wnich  accompanied  tho  pnb- 
lieation  of  tus  several  pieces,  together  with  the  larfar  traa- 
tiie  whieh  ho  pat  forth  separatdy,  exhibit  in  •  romilnblo 
manner  tho  anarchy  which  then  prevailed  in  the  nothma  of 
that  art  whieh  then  pervaded  the  public  mind.  The  court 
indeed,  whose  taste  it  was  now  tlip  leading  nhjcct  of  the 
dramatic  writers  to  seize  and  to  follow,  had  no  real  know- 
ledge of  the  fine  arts ;  u  tocrely  favoured  them,  like  other 
foreign  fashions  and  iuventions  of  luxury.  Hence  tlie 
drama  of  the  day  became  a  strange  compound  of  the  ex- 
treme license  of  the  later  writers  of  the  earlier  English 
^('hool  with  the  conventional  atilfness  and  formalitj  of  the 
JTreuch,  but  without  any  of  the  natural  and  Tigotoua  spirit 
which  had  toimatod  dtber  of  those  models.  Dryden's 
fatal  fkcility  of  rhjTnine,  as  in  this  esse  it  may  well  be 
termed,  materially  aideahim  in  effecting  this  incongruous 
combination,  to  wlncii  the  absence  in  him  of  the  highest 
poetic  spirit  likewise  essentially  conduced.  It  may  be  ob- 
Borved  of  hii  plaTs  in  general,  that  the  plots  are  grossly 
improbable,  and  tiie  incidents  tlirown  out  at  random,  while 
the  most  marvellous  theatrical  strokes  drop,  a>i  it  were, 
inssasantly  fkom  Ike  clouds.  Scarcely  a  spark  of  nature  is 


to  be  found  in  any  of  his  ohiimeters:  passions,  cmninal  and 
magnanimous.  How  ^'.  uli  uKlilTcrent  levity  from  their  lips 
without  ever  having  dwell  m  ihe  heart:  their  chief  dehglit 
seems  to  ho  in  heroical  boasting.  Tlie  tone  of  expression  is 
by  turns  fiat  and  madly  bombastic:  the  uuthur'i«  wt;  is  dii- 
played  in fiuufetched  sophisms,  and  his  imagination  in  long- 
spun similes  awkwardly  introduced.  The  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who,  amongst  other  vigorous  though  wayward  and 
generally  misapplied  talents,  possessed  high  powers  of  ridi* 
cule,  undertook  to  satiriie  tliose  faults  and  absurdities  of 
Dryden  and  his  school,  in  his  comedy  of  Tlie  Rehearsal,' 
wherein,  althoui^h  the  structure  of  the  piece  itseU'  might 
have  been  more  artificial  and  diversified,  tho  icpante  parO" 
dies  are  verv  ingenious  and  effective. 

But  the  Dost-oiracd  satire^  though  it  might  correct  in 
some  decree,  could  nut  regenerate  the  stage.  This  could 
have  been  d<me  only  by  the  arising  of  some  greater  and  mote 
genuine  dramatic  genius,  or  at  least  by  the  successful  ap- 
pearance of  some  very  great  actor,  capable  of  entering  I'ully 
into  the  spirit  of  the  elder  drama.  'The  Rehearft.il'  niifclit 
indeed  contribute  to  produce  that  nearer  approach  to  na- 
ture which,  among  the  compositions  of  Dr)  den's  younger 
contemporaries,  has  preserved  upon  the  stage  one  tragedy 
of  LiO^a  and  two  of  O (way's,  while  not  one  of  Dryden's 
pieeea  haa  maintained  its  theatrical  existence;  but  the 
essential  eonatitutioD  of  the  aeting  drama  remained  as  be- 
fore. The  mixed  romantie  species  being  entirdy  laid  9mi% 
all  was  either  trai^y  or  comedy.  Dnrden  wrote  lOomedMS 
a.<  well  as  tragedies;  but  as,  with  all  nis  command  of  lan- 
guage and  flow  of  rhyuic,  he  did  not  possess  in  any  per- 
fection either  the  greatest  dramatic  or  the  highest  ]KX*tical 
nualitics,  his  dramatic  writings,  in  this  kind  as  well  as  in 
tlic  other,  have  fallen,  if  not  into  absolute  oblivion,  at  lea>t 
into  entire  neglect.  Shadwell's  seventeen  comedies,  though 
he  affected  to  imitate  Ben  Jonson  in  exhibiting  humorous 
and  eccentric  peculiarities  of  chaneter,  are  doaenrodtar  for- 
gotten. Wycherley,  so  mndi  in  fovour  both  with  Buck- 
ingham and  King  Charles,  andafterwards  with  King  James, 
had  much  more  genuine  pretensions  to  the  higher  and 
more  vigorous  order  of  comic  power,  notwilhstanding  that 
hii  greatest  performance.  '  Tiio  Plain-dealer,'  is  a  sort  of 
counterpart  of  Moliire's  'H isanlhrop* ;'  bis  next  best  piece, 
'  Tlie  Country  ^Vife,'  has  been  retained  upon  the  slage.  by 
means  of  adaptation  and  purification,  under  tba  tale  of 
'  The  Country  Girl.'  Although  the '  Sir  Fopling  flutter*  of 
Etherege  is  not  yet  forgotten,  still  Congreve  deeervM  to  be 
considered  as  the  trtia  father  of  '  genteel  comedy*  on  the 
English  stage,  and  was  long  regard vd  as  the  great  model 
for  imitation  in  that  department,  to  which  distinction  1m 
«kas  much  less  entitled  by  any  lively  and  humorous  deline- 
ation of  natural  character  than  by  a  perpetual  reciprocation 
of  wit  in  bis  dialogue,  together  with  originality  of  plot,  and 
nofal  CMDUnations  of  factitious  manners :  he  drew  little 
fitom  common  Ufa:  but  his  portraits  of  ahaxpera  and  eo- 
<^ttett>a  of  men  wtthout  principle  ud  mam  without  de- 
licacy— are  but  too  faithftil  repmsentatiwu  of  the  fine  gen^ 
tlemen  and  ladies  of  his  day.  His  '  Love  for  Love*  is  the 
only  one  of  his  pieces  the  licentiousness  of  which  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  prune  suthcicntly  for  pcrfurmancc  in 
later  years. 

Of  the  poetic  spirit  and  the  moral  tone  of  English  comedy 
during  the  period  we  have  just  reviewed,  we  shall  state  ma 
opinion  in  uo  words  of  Scblegel,  because  we  think  it  use- 
nil  to  show  to  Am  English  reader  in  what  light  that  norti- 
eular  portion  of  our  dramatic  literature  is  juat^  weeiTea  mod 
represented  by  so  able  a  continental  eritie :— *  The  grealest 
merit  of  the  En^li>h  1 1  inic  p<jeis  of  this  period  caUiKla  iU 
the  drawing  of  ciiarat  ier :  yet,  though  many  of  tbem  have 
jliown  much  talent  in  this  way,  I  cannot  ascribe  to  anv 
of  them  a  peculiar  genius  for  cliuracter.  Even  in  this  de- 
partment the  older  poets  (not  only  Shakspeare,  for  that  may 
well  be  supposed,  but  even  Fletcher  and  Jonaoit)  are  supe- 
rior to  them.  The  modems  seldom  poaieas  the  fteuky  of 
seizing  the  moat  bidden  and  involuntary  emoCioiM,  aad 
giving  then  eamw  expieaaion ;  they  generally  draw  merely 
the  natural  or  assumed  surfkce  of  men.  T!i  ■  <ame  circum- 
stance that  was  attended  with  so  prejudicial  an  effect  m 
France  after  Moliere's  time  came  here  also  into  ]>lay.  The 
oomic  muse,  instead  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  way  of 
living  of  the  middle  and  lower  ranks,  her  proper  sphere, 
assumed  an  air  of  distinction;  sbe  squeezed  herself  into 
courts,  and  cndeavoond  to  tnaldl  a  resemblance  of  tho 
Ae«f  uund*.  It  was  now  no  kogar  an  Bmlah  natwoal. 
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twt  a  London  comedy.  Tho  whole  noarlf  turns  on  fuhion- 

abl« love-suits  :iii<l  fashionable  raillery  ;  the  love  affairs  are 
either  tUsgUblingor  insipid,  and  the  raillery  is  always  pue- 
rile and  devoid  of  liuuiour.  Thpse  romic  writers  may  have 
accurately  hit  tlio  tone  of  their  tintc;  m  this  they  did  their 
duty  ;  but  they  have  reared  a  l.-imentable  memorial  oftlieir 
age.  In  Tew  periods  has  taste  in  the  flue  arts  been  at  so 
low  an  ebb  as  towards  the  close  of  tho  seventeenth  century 
and  durioa  Um  flnt  half  of  the  eighteenth.  Hm  political 
maehine  neld  Hteoune;  wars,  nei;otiatioii«,  and  ehangea 

of  states,  give  to  that  ai^c  n  r<  r!  lir.  lii^tiric  "splendour:  hut 
the  com;c  poets  and  the  pijruttil-ji.iiuiers  liavc  revealed  to 
us  the  .-oeret  of  its  pitifuliie^s,  liie  latter  in  tlicir  t-ojnes  of 
the  dresses,  tho  funuer  in  their  itnilalions  of  the  soetal  tone. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  we  could  listen  to  the  conversation 
of  the  beau  monde  of  that  day  in  the  present,  we  should  find 
itwpottilyaflbctcd  and  full  of  tasteless  pretension  as  the 
hoopa.  the  lowaring  head-dresses,  and  higb^^wekd  ahoes  of 
Ihe  women,  and  the  huge  perrunucs,  eniTati,  wide  sleeves, 
and  ribbon-knots  of  the  men.  The  last,  and  not  the  least, 
defect  of  the  English  cotoctlies  is  their  indecency.  I  may 
sum  up  the  whole  in  one  word  by  saying,  that  after  all  that 
we  know  of  the  licentiousness  of  utamiers  under  Charles 
II.,  we  still  arc  lost  in  a.stonishment  at  tho  amluiious 
ribaldry  of  Wycberiey  and  Congreve.  Not  merely  is  de- 
cency most  grossly  violated  in  single  speeches,  and  fre- 

auently  in  the  whole  plot;  but  ia  the  character  of  the  rake, 
be  fashionable  d(SlNntdiee>  a  nionil  scepticiam  b  dhectly 
preached,  and  marriage  is  the  constant  subject  of  ridicule. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  portrayed  a  vigorous  though  irre- 
;  i  l  l  r  tuiiiire ;  hnt  nothing  can  be  more  repulsive  than  rude 
<lej)ravity  (oupled  with  riairai  to  higher  refinement.* 

The  eoiitumanee,  and  evon  increase,  of  tins  moral  de- 
pravation of  the  drama  produced  at  length,  in  l6<J!i,  a  severe 
va.stigation  from  the  pen  of  the  sturdy  nonjuror.  Jeremy 
Collier,  under  the  title  of '  A  short  View  of  the  Immorality 
and  Profkneneas  of  tho  English  Stago^  together  with  the 
Seiueof  Antiqoitjr  on  this  AnpDNnt.'  In  thiawork»  ita 
author,  armed  with  auflleieiitlearoinir  and  tareastie  wit, 
■itfnf  ivefl  all  the  linn?  dramatists  from  Uryden  ti.  D'L'rfey  : 
iuid  al(!'.ouj;li  »oroe  of  them,  includin>;(;ongreve,  le-,eaii(lid 
on  tins  occasion  than  Drydcn  himself,  set  up:i  ])etuliiut  and  ' 
sophistical  defence,  yet  this  publication  oi  Collier's  had  a 
])erman*.-nt  effect  on  the  stage  as  well  as  on  the  public  ntiiid. 
Tlii;*  clTcct,  however,  was  operated  only  by  d4grees.  Vsni- 
burgh  fallowed  in  the  line  of  Congreve,  and,  ID  ipilo  of  C  >1 
lier*«  animadtrecsioMi  did  so  wilh  Utile  more  r<^nrd  either 
to  morality  or  deeomm,  though  mingling  more  hnmour 
with  his  wit.    This  nnhounded  license  has  lon^  hnuished 
from  ihc  sta<.p  ins  ablest  prtxluction,  '  Tho  Confederacy,' 
^vhlle  '  The  I'rovuked  Wife' and  '  Tiie  Piovoked  Husband,' 
inferior  in  comic  power,  have  sur\ivid  by  virtne  of  their 
greater  decency.    I!  is  coiitempurarv ,  Farrjuhar,  ilion^li  dis- 
playing »utlicient  hberttitism  ot  langun^^c  and  seniiravnt,did 
not  cany  them  to  so  gross  an  excess.  A  (>erfect  genlleraanir 
eosie  of  manner,  lively  spontaneity  of  wit,  natural  though 
not  atrongly  drawn  character,  and  a  folicitoiia.  nmnvolved 
oonatnietioa  of  plot,  are  his  peculiar  cbanstariatioa,  and 
bare  preserved  *  The  Beaux*  Stratagem*  and  two  ottier  of 
his  pieces  in  public  favour  1 1  the  present  time.    His  '  Sir 
Iliirry  Wildair,'  too,  wa^s  the  legitimate  sueces.sor  of  the 
*  Sir  Foiilin:^  Flutter'  of  tl;>   jn  i  ediiii^  generation;  but  in 
the  true  dramatic  quahtic!!  Farr^uhar  excels  Etherege  be- 
v»nd  all  comparison.   The  Restoration  period  of  English 
theatrical  lustory  had  not  only  brought  female  performers 
for  the  first  thoohefiira  tlie  public,  but  female  dramatists 
also.   The  nmnerous  comedies  of  Idba.  Behn.  who  wiote 
under  Charles  11..  are  remarkaMe  only  fbr  the  fbll  share 
which  tiiey  pfjssess  of  the  liecntiou.sncss  of  her  time;  nor 
nee«l  w  e  remark  upon  two  Irageilics  and  a  e«)medy,  acted 
with  borae  siieccss,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Manley,  belter 
known  as  »  romantic  memoir  writer.  But  m  Mrs.  CentHvre, 
n  prolific  writer  of  comedy,  exactly  contemjiorary  with  Fartju- 
hlkr,we6n.d  more  genuine  dm inatie  talent,  yet  exhibited  mucli 
mora  in  a  lively  bustle  if  luii^ac  than  in  forcible  delinea- 
tion of  elwnel«r»  although  Marplot,  in  her  '  Busy  Body,'  is 
still  prorerliial  as  a  comic  portrait,  and  some  others  of  her 
plays,  as  *  The  Wonder,'  '  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife.*  &e., 
remain  as  well-known  stock  pieces.   Just  at  the  same  ne- 
riod,  also.  Stifle,  araouR  the  other  various  exertions  of  his 
pen,  wrote  for  the  stage  in  a  kindrcti  spirit  with  Farquhar, 
but  with  inferior  dramat  c  b  rvi  l  :  and  Gibber  produce<l  his 
heat  oomediiBB,  '  The  Careless  Husband'  and  '  The  Non- 
P.  C  N«.  MA. 


jiUDr'  (a  sort  of  adaptation  of  the  '  TartufTe'  of  Moliirc),  the 
very  great  success  of  wim  li  ut  that  lime  was  owing  partly 
III  Its  flattering  the  sentiments  of  the  fnemb  of  thu 
Il,ini;verian  succession,  and  which,  under  an  ulterrd 
form  and  another  title, '  The  Hypocrite,'  is  still  a  fa\ounic 
on  the  stags.  Fielding,  the  novelist,  commenced  his  literary 
career  as  a  writer  of  c(>mcdy :  he  cbielly  demands  notice  in 
dramatic  history  as  one  of  the  princiral  of  those  wriCeit  for 
tlie  stage  who  afforded  Sir  Robert  Walpole  a  pretext  for 
obtaining  the  act  to  limit  the  number  of  theatres,  and  suh- 
ject  dramatic  perfonnancei  to  tlie  lord  chamhLrlain's  license. 
In  a  very  similar  prcdicametit  was  Gay,  after  the  appcnrance, 
in  17127,  of  his  '  Beggars'  Opera.'  Its  professed  ohjeet  was, 
by  way  of  burlesque,  to  ridicule  the  Itulian  Opera,  whtcii 
had  been  established  and  maintained  at  great  expense,  and 
was  thought  by  many  to  be  rising  in  hurtful  rivalry  wilh 
the  national  drama.  But  amidst  the  general  satire  on  poli- 
tical and  fashionable  aelfishoess  and'de|uavity  which  this 
comnoBition  implied,  the  persons  then  in  power  took  so 
much  of  it  to  tliem&clves,  that  while  'Tlie  Beggars'  Opera' 
had  the  uiiprecevlcntcd  rua  of  sixty- three  i^uccessive  nights, 
and  transformed  the  actress  who  represented  the  heroine 
into  a  duchess,  the  lord  chamberlain  refiiseil  to  license  for 
perfi)rraiuiee  a  .secoml  part  of  it  entitled  '  Polly.'  This  cele- 
brated production,  however,  though  still  a  standing  favourite 
with  the  publie,  is  now  cbielly  remarkaUo  in  dramatic  his- 
tory as  tho  proto^rpe  (unwittingly,  it  seems,  on  its  author's 

Eirt)  of  a  now  species  of  dramatic  composition  upon  tlw 
ritish  stage,  since  known  as '  the  Bnglish  opera.*  ' 
We  must  now  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  histoij  of 
modern  English  tragedy.  After  the  example  of  Lee  and 
Otway,  Southern  and  Rowo  endeavoured  to  return  to  a 
more  natural  tragic  lone  and  style  than  those  which  Dry- 
den  had  80  long  practised  and  inculcated.  Southern  oven 
ventured  to  atlcmpt  the  Sliakspcarian  combination  of  the 
humorous  and  the  ludicrous  with  the  tragic,  but  was  so 
dedeient  in  that  high  mastery  of  the  art  which  is  necessary 
to  aooonpUsh  this  with  success,  that  in  hia  *  OnMNuduH* 
which,  with  another  of  bis  Iragodies,  under  the  altered  title  of 
'  Isabel!  I.  or  the  Fatal  Marriage.'  has  Uc|it  tlie  stage,  the 
comic  ]ii)rtions,  beint?  merely  inserted  or  &Uiek  on  rather 
tlian  niicrvruvcn  or  Mcndrd,  have  been  simply  dropped  in 
perfurmnnce,  without  being  nt  all  mi»scd  by  the  audieiice. 
Kowo  was  an  honest  aduiirer  of  Shaksiware.  and  in  his 
'.fnne  Shore'  has  oven  direelly  borrowed  the  part  ofGloster 
fruin  '  R  chard  the  Third.'  Without  boldness  and  vigour, 
ha  poaaeMied  swoetnoas  aiwl  feeling;  be  could  excite  the 
sofker  emotions ;  and  hence,  in  his '  rair  Fonilent'  (a  fcohio 
remodelling,  it  must  be  observed,  of  Massinger's  '  Fatal 
Dowry'),  in  'Jane  Shore,' and  in  '  Lady  Jane  Grey,' lie 
has  succe^s^ oily  i  iio>en  tin-  weaknesses  of  heroines  for  his 
subject.  AdiUson's  •  Cato,'  iiotwilhstandini;  the  great  tcm- 
porar)  celohrity  and  popularity  which  party  rivalry  conferred 
u]>on  It,  tuerits  no  attention  in  the  hi&iury  of  dramatic  art. 
except  as  having  been  tho  first,  and,  it  shoold  seen,  the 
model,  of  a  scries  of  the  most  (h^d  productions  in  imitation 
of  the  French  classic  school,  by  Young,  Johnson,  Thomson, 
Ghnwr,  &e.,  that  are  to  be  found  in  our  literary  hisloi}-. 
With  some  small  poetic,  they  have  no  dramatic  pretoniions ; 
yet  tlie  very  exci  ss  of  their  fortiiality  and  frigidity  jierhajts 
contributed  to  that  doci5i\c  reaction  of  llie  public  mind  lu 
f::ivour  of  the  elder  dramatic  school,  w  hich  took  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  la.^t  century,  and  which  now  demands  our 
attention. 

Garrick's  restoration  of  Rhakspcarc  to  his  rightful  su- 
premacy OVOr  the  English  tin  aire  has  entailed  upon  his 
eounttynien  a  permanent  debt  of  gratitude  which  is  yet 
mora  gimriona  to  the  memory  of  that  great  performer  than 
the  idolatrous  admiration  of  his  contemporaries  for  his  un- 
rivalled histrionic  powers.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the 
removal  of  ono  great  mark,  worn  for  eighty  year^  before,  of 
national  desijnuTation,  morally  and  iiiielU-ctually.  Here, 
too,  we  have  asiirn  l[  :;i-:aiice  of  the  great  degree  in  which 
the  dignity  and  nro&pirity  of  a  national  theatre  at  any 
given  period  may  depend  on  the  tie^tc  and  genius  of  a  singlo 
actor,  flspedaUy  when  that  actor  tiecomes  a  lending  manager 
also.  In  the  instsnee  in  question  thii  was  more  peculiarly 
and  necessarily  the  case^  When  tho  condition  of  the  £n^ 
lish  stage  for  three  Generations  hcfbre  is  considered,  it  is 
fpiite  evident  that  no  person  but  an  actor  of  very  high 
genius  couhl  achieve  the  theatrical  resuscitation  of  tno 
greatest  of  all  dmmatic  poets.  Had  any  such  ui  ti?r  existed 
at  the  restoration  of  Cnarle)  IL,  be  might  probably  h«V9 
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don«  maeh  to  prevent  the  «ntdied  deBRthmaKntion  of 

the  theafn)  which  was  so  much  favmiroil  hy  that  king's 
exiAic  anil  \iimled  lasle.  But  it  was  onf  ut  the  vital 
and  l.isUn^'  mjurios  mllicled  on  the  theutrioal  sysli^ni  by 
the  puritauical  suporcHsLnii,  that  llus  old  line  of  acturs 
trhion  luid.  risen  ana  tluiinshetl  alonx  with  tho  threat  and 
Ti|Nrou«  dTamatio  school  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
and  had  intimately  itnbibed  ite  healthy  natural  tone,  had 
with  its  nowthfUid  strengthenad  with  iUstniiiKth,' 
was  ^olently  atid  ftrtaUy  intemiirtad ;  a  uaw  laoe  of  aetora 
ha<l  to  ari>o.  who.  not  having,  liko  their  predecessors  of  (he 
former  pL-ru"!,  ilu-  example  and  the  awe  of  the  sreat  his- 
trionic niodoU  of  tlic  old  si  huol  lii-rjre  ihrm,  touiiJ  it  a 
much  eaMcr  lattk  to  sirul  and  rant  m  the  dclivi  r>  ut'ua- 
nat mat  bombast  than  to  sound  the  dt  juhs  and  re;u  h  lin- 
delicacies  uf  nature's  fevourite  poet.  And  thus  an  addi- 
tional flwiKty  was  apanotl  for  the  iolroduction  and  poqio- 
tmiian  H|M>n  the  stags  of  tho  Ikctttious  taste  of  Drjdtta  and 
fai«  (bltowers. 

It  was  hft  fir  nnc>  qualified  to  be  the  great  actor  of 
natuie  to  lead  loiih  ihu  Mililiuio  poet  of  nattire  fVom  his 
lonjc  theatrical  obscurity.     Thv  <  U  ir,  dfcp.  quick,  and  , 
varied  truth  which  appf  ued  m  (Jiui-K-k's  niifrprefaiion  of 
Shaksi'care's  leading  cliarai  ttn-.  after  all  liie  cnld.  leaden, 
fbrmal  deolamattun  under  which  even  the  be»t-csieeroe<i  j 
porforinais  bad  so  long  been  accustomed  to  smoih^  their  | 
spirit,  was  nothing  Iom  than  a  reveUilion  to  the  play  going 
poblio  j»f  that  day.  The  eIRivt  was  electrical  Not  only 
tho  Icodinf^  dramatic  taste,  but  the  highest  standard  of 
acting,  was  raised  at  once  to  its  antient  elevation;  nor  has 
either  of  Ihom,  amidst  all  the  mi iH>r  vicissitudes  of  OUT 
thcairiral  history,  ever  siin  e  descended  below  it. 

or  the  genius  and  eO'orts  of  our  <lramatic  writers  durlni; 
this  latter  »ra  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  so  highly,  it  is 
perhapit  too  much  to  look  once  in  a  century,  or  even  in 
several  centurie»,  for  a  writer  like  Shakspeare,  poescsaing 
such  universal  mastery  over  all  human  emotions  aa  to  bo 
able  to  blend  them  in  such  endloss  vanaty  as  to  move  at 
will,  in  whatever  order,  in  whatcfver  altemalion  or  jmtta* 
position  that  ho  pleases  our  laughter  and  our  teirs  We 
know  that  there  are  myriads  who  can  enjoy  the  trat;ic  or 
the  <  omic.  more  especially  tho  latter,  for  one  who  cim  tho- 
roughly relish  both :  and  that  yet  smaller  is  the  proportion 
among  thoj>e  who  can  relish  both,  of  those  who  can  excel 
in  ptmueing  both.  Yet  it  might  not  have  been  unreason- 
ablo  to  havs  expected  among  our  later  dramatic  produc- 
tions a  greater  number  approaehing  the  perfection  of  those 
modab  wbieh  other  countries  have  produeed  withm  those 
narrower  limils'  of  iruLcdy  and  eoinedy  which,  aa  we  have 
seen,  wore  established  as  (lart  of  their  dramatic  system. 

Garrick  himself,  having  niaile  no  •4rfai  attempt  in  dra- 
matic composition,  exported  himstell  to  no  considerable 
failure:  one  or  two  of  his  small  aflerjneces  have  kept  pos- 
session of  the  stage ;  but  his  labour  of  this  kind  most  worthy 

mention  is  probably  the  share  which  he  took  in  the  com- 

Baitionof  onaofCkdnun's  best  comedies,  'The  Clandestine 
aniaga.*  Oumberiand's  comic  powers  were  respectable ; 
but  in  his  most  successfhl  piecea,  'The  West  Indian,' 
brought  out  by  Garriek  in  1771,  and  *ThB  Wheel  of  For- 
tune,' to  which  John  Kerablu's  masterly  personation  of  the 
principal  character  gave  so  decided  a  pufiularity,  he  scarcely 
rises  above  mediocrity.  Horaee  Walpole's  tragedy,  'The 
Mysterious  Mother.'  though  its  subject  necessarily  excluded 
it  from  representation,  set  the  first  example  of  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  return  to  a  natural  and  hcallhv  tragic  tone  and 
style.  As  tn  the  *  Douglas'  of  Home,  it  lias  no  such  qua- 
litieatontoommend  it,  but  acquired  and  has  retained  the 
pubtio  fiivour  ehielly  by  dint  of  one  truly  and  deeply  pa 
thetic  situation  wherein  the  strongest  domesti*  aReeiuiii-i 
arc  profoundly  and  permanently  interested.  Slu  rulun  gave 
new  life  and  spirit  to  'genteel  comedy,'  in  wliieh  dej)ari- 
tnent  he  remains  at  the  head  of  the  writers  of  the  jircaent 
a-ra.  Thouirh  perhaps  his  pieces  arc  less  perfectly  unisliod 
than  those  of  Oongruve,  already  charucttTized  as  the  chief 
of  this  cla^s  of  dramatists  in  the  preceding  period,  and 
although,  espaeially  in  'Tho  School  for  Soandal.'  he  is 
anbject  to  the  same  imitation  aa  his  predaoesaor,  of  being 
too  indiscriminately  lavish  of  epigrammatic  wit,  yet  he  has 
more  truly  comic  wit,  more  force  of  genuine  humour,  than 
Congreve,  as  is  more  particularly  felt  in  liit<  jilay  of  'The 
Rivals,'  and  should  therefore,  wc  concei\e,  be  raiikeil  above 
him  as  regards  the  more  essential  qualities  of  comedy.  The 

dtamatio  merits  of  Goldsmith  were  of  a  totally  different 


east:  a  eertahi  eeeenlriodnilleijrof  dianoteraad  wUmaieal 

extravagance  of  plot  are  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  bis 
two  comedies  one  of  which,  though  by  no  means  among 
the  most  excellent  productions  of  Eis  pen,  has  kept  an  ho- 
iiouralilo  i>lace  in  the  public  (kvour.  Of  the  elder  Colman's 
pieces,  two,  'The  Jealous  Wife'  and  'The  Clandestine  Mar- 
riage.' are  still  dmervedly  esteemed ;  and  the  latter  in  par- 
ticular is  fteqnently  aeted:  they  eombiiw  miieh  ehguiee 
of  compoaition  with  eonsiderahla  oomie  posrair.  Naraaoog 
the  oomio  dramaiislB  of  the  tatter  half  of  tlw  last  century 
must  WW  fbraet  to  mention  the  once  celebrated  Samuel 
Footc,  who  has  been  more  commonly  than  appropriately 
l  ailed  the  English  Aristopbanesi,  seeing  that  sindi  a  de.sii; 
nation  C4}nvcys  much  too  high  a  compliment  to  Foote,  and 
a  very  indifferent  one  to  the  great  master  of  the  elder  Gre- 
cian comedy.  So  little  had  Foote's  pieces  of  that  biU'lesQue 
ideality  which  constituted  the  essential  character  uf  the 
lattor,  that  his  exercise  of  tho  vm  eomrai  raduoad  itself 
almost  exduatvely  to  a  eontanporaty  persona]  aatiiWi 
amouiiting  to  little  more  than  a  refined  species  of  mimicry, 
which,  from  the  merest  mercenary  motives,  he  directed  quite 
as  readily  against  the  most  innoienl  peeuliarUies  of  living 
individuals  us  against  the  most  injurious  vices  or  follies. 
Hence  It  i-,  that  of  the  many  farces  uhicli  he  wrote, 
chieliy  to  exhibit  in  them  his  own  powers  of  satirical  mi* 
micry  as  an  aetoft  not  mofa  than  one  anrvivaa  lyiein  tha 
stage. 

It  was  towards  tho  close  of  the  century  that  the  ionti* 
mental  comedy  of  the  German  school  of  Kotzebue,  with 
little  but  its  novelty  to  recommend  it.  acquired  a  fooling  in 

England.  In  this  kind,  anions  the  direct  adaptations  m>rn 
the  Geimaii, 'The  Slxanyi;r'  has  had  the  most  general 
success,  and  is  the  most  perfect  representative  of  the  spe- 
cies. Ainonij  the  native  elToris  in  the  same  line,  Holcrolt's 
'  Road  to  Rum,'  sldl  popular,  is  one  of  the  most  meritorious. 
The  »ame  wi  iter  has  the  credit  also  of  having  fir^t  intro- 
duced on  tho  English  stage  the  melo-drama,  which  has 
iince  filled  t>o  largo  a  place  upon  it.  Mrs.  Inchbald,  anoag 
many  pleasing  original  pioras  in  the  liahter  oomedy,  has 
likewise  given  us  an  aoaptation  from  Kotzebue.  M.  0, 
Lewis,  in  his  tragedies, as  ui  his  romances,  drew  from  a  very 
ii:fferent  German  source,  in  his  taste,  we  might  aJiaost  say 
his  rage,  for  the  marvellous  and  llie  terri&c.  A  kindred  spirit 
Is  disiiUiyisl  m  the  late  Charles  Maturin'a  tragedy  of '  Ber- 
tram, to  whichKean's  acting  gave  high  success.  As  ragpinb 
Lord  Byron's  iragediat^  we  have  only  to  remind  the  nader 
that  as  their  author  never  dasigiwd  them  ibr  icpiesca 
tation,  he  is  by  ne  meant  duugeable  with  thdr  dramaiie 
failure. 

We  abstain  from  individual  criticism  of  living  English 
contemporaries.  As  regard.s  modem  efforts  in  the  Shak- 
snearian  drama,  the  tliglit  m  (his  case  is  so  lofty  and  so  bold, 
that  even  to  attempt  it  may  be  said  to  reiiuire  almost  as 
vigorous  and  as  rare  a  genius  as  to  succeeu.  But  on  the 
ground  next  in  elevation,  that  of  tnige^  in  tbt 
limited  senses  aspirants,  if  not  veiy  nuoMiou^  an  Tatt  f 
time  to  time,  presenting  themsslTea;  however,  we  nava 
yet  anythiiig  that  approaches  in  natural  vigour  or  in  poetic 
richness,  either  to  tho  masterpieces  of  Schiller,  or  even  to  the 
most  successful  elforts  of  the  new  romantic  school  of  France. 
In  the  hii^her  comedy  the  e.\i)eriment.s  arc  yet  more  nare. 
Decency  has  long  been  thoroughly  established  in  ilus  de- 
partment ;  but  since  Sheridan's  time,  we  look  tn  vain  either 
for  the  raciness  of  humour,  the  brilliancy  of  wit,  or  the  hap- 
piness of  invention  which  seasoned  the  licentiousness  <^  oiir 
earlier  comic  writers.  Of  the  oeeaaionBl  pieces  written  to 
show  olfthe  talent  of  particular  aciora»  the  Bumereua  adap- 
tations of  French  fbroes  and  vaudevilles,  and  the  nany 
trities  that  are  continually  coming  forth  inl  i  in  c  j  hemerj! 
])opularit\  in  the  form  of  cotnic  opera  or  huiltiia.  we  sli.ill 
mi  rely  remark  that,  \sith  much  th.it  is  lively  utid  amusjni:. 
they  liavo  little  that  indicates  either  vigour  or  origiitaiiiy 
of  dramatic  talent 

The  late  and  continued  decline  of  dramatic  art  in  Eng- 
land, which  it  is  common  to  speak  of  as  if  it  were  tebdiag 
to  the  utter  ahaaement  of  that  art^  if  not  to  its  total  ex- 
tinction, seems  to  demand  that  we  dtotdd  point  out  die- 
tinetly  the  leading  considerations  relati\e  lo  this  subject. 
It  is  true  that  since  the  aye  of  Elizabeth,  for  instance,  the 
spread  of  printing  uiid  of  reading,  and  above  all,  the  nse  and 
progress  of  novel  and  romance  writing  «inre  the  middle  of 
ine  last  century,  have  reduced  the  theatre  to  the  uccupotion 

of  a  much  smaller  r^tive  spaoe  ao^jO^g  ttip  tfimgom  of 
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puWic  amusement.  Novel  ind  romance  rea<!ing:,  in  pnr- 
ticuhir,  ha*  bwMmo  its  must  immedmtt'  nnil  ]hv\^('iI'u1  nvul, 
as  approaching  nearest  to  it  in  the  nature  and  vividnc&g  of 
the  Btimultts  uordsd  to  the  feelinp  atul  itna^nfttion.  and 
M  ba?ing  Um  eonveoiwit  capability  of  kdminktcriog  tliat 
ffiMitciiMnt  in  ill  limM  Kkd  all  pla<!«s.  NcfWtlHilaMb  Am- 
trieal  repKMntationa,  beiidea  thoM  twire  general  attrac- 
tions which  the?  may  be  said  to  share  with  some  branches 
of  reading,  have  tin  ir  peculiar  rhariiis,  fi)r  whirh  no  abso- 
lute equivalent  is  I'lsevvlu-ro  to  lio  loiind,  and  \v!u«  li  there- 
fore seem  to  place  their  perpetuity  Vr,  yonrl  all  n  asunaMr 
doubt  Besides  that  the  perfect  porformani'e  of  a  dnima  of 
the  flrat  order  supplies  the  noblest  enjoyment  that  art  ran 
oflhr  to  the  mioa  tbnnigh  the  mediuio  of  the  senMa,  the 

Sleatniw  whieh  an  aodtenee  derivoa  from  even  an  inlMor 
ramatic  production  on  the  stajge.  is  so  much  more  Tivid 


and  immediate  than  reading  can  supply,  as  to  free  the 
firmer  from  all  hinLier  of  being  superseded  by  the  latter. 
Nor  are  we  inclined  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  favour 
extended  by  the  more  peculiarly  aristocratic  classes  to  the 
Italian  opera,  as  a  cin'uraslance  havini^  any  fatal  or  very 
injurious  tendency  as  regnnU  the  national  drama.  The 
entire  subordination  in  this  foreigQ  entertainment  of  evny 
truly  dramatio  feature  to  murieal  alfect  (not  to  mention  the 
nnintalUgibUitjrof  Um  lann^  to  meet  Boyish  ean),  Qvito 
exeludea  it  from  the  sphere  of  dramatie  nvahy.  Here 
fashion  apart,  n;id  fir  n-;  mnl  pleasure  is  concerned,  it  is 
music  and  dancing,  not  m  ting,  that  people  go  expressly 
to  enjoy  at  the  Italian  opera. 

A  much  more  evident,  if  not  indeed  an  all-sufficient 
cause  of  the  dechno  in  question,  i^«  to  be  found  in  one  re- 
markable reituli,  which  we  must  brietly  state,  of  the  mono- 
poly of  the  higher  dramatic  performances  posceoed  by  the 
patentees  of  the  two  grant  winter  theatres  of  the  metro> 
poUa.  The  interpvetatioawlikiifiim  long  a  period  Inn  been 
given  to  this  privilege,  of  being  net  merav  permiisive,  but 
exclusive,  led  at  length  to  an  enormous  enlargement  of  the 
houses,  with  a  view  to  obviate  complaint  as  to  want  of  ac- 
commodation for  the  increased  and  inereasine;  metropolitan 
jiopulation.  Now,  it  is  plain  that  nature  in  fixinu;  the  ave- 
rage powers  of  vision  and  of  hearing,  has  appointed  certain 
limits  beyond  wUell  flw  most  scientifically  constmeted 
theatre  for  the  perfinrmanee  of  the  regular  ^lama  cannot 
be  conveniently  nor  eten  safely  extended :  yet  this  most 
important  consideration  has  been  altogether  overlooked  or 
neglected  in  the  instances  before  ns;  and  the  inevitable 
and  merited  consequence  has  followed,  in  the  desertion  of 
the  gri^at  houses,  and  of  those  higher  and  more  genuine 
dramatic  performances  which  they  at  once  monopoli/.  '1 
and  inarrtxl  by  their  very  magnitude.  'The  falling  off  in 
the  attendance  of  the  public  was  gradual,  though  some- 
what fluctuating.  There  was  a  laree  play-going  audience 
who  eonld  not  readOv  g^ve  up  their  amuaetnents  at  the 
thentra— penona  to  whom  this  kind  of  entertainment  had 


all,  of  the  performers  thun  enumerated  had  beloi^ed  to  thn 
old  one.  It  should  bt>  lurthcr  observed,  that  in  this  name 
period  the  income  of  the  theatre  declined,  on  an  sversge  of 
the  last  six  seasons  as  compared  with  the  flrat  sfait  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  S1.00M  a  year.  The  ten  following  seasons, 
however,  when  the  theatn  wee  held  by  Messrs.  Kemble^ 
Willett,  and  Forbes,  present  a  much  more  deplorable  ac- 
«)unt.  Captain  FotImjs  himself,  in  the  evidence  alr(»ady 
quoted,  state*  the  loss  at  •20,0U(.i/.  per  annum.  It  al-o  ap- 
pears, iVoni  the  statements  of  tlie  interested  parties  thcm- 
^elves,  that  during  the  first  twehe  seasons  the  house  was 
not,  on  an  average,  much  more  than  half  filled  with  spec- 
tators ;  and  that  during  the  last  three  of  the  seasons  alluded 
to  bv  Captain  Forbes  it  was  eonsiderably  leaa  than  half 
filled.  The  esse  ef  Dfmy-Laiie  thantrn  to  to  exactly  pa- 
rallel to  that  of  Covont-Oarden,  t  ' 
illustration. 


as  to  require  no  aepaiato 


beeome  almost  a  necessary  of  life,  whfeh  they  relinqaished 

verv  slowly  and  with  great  reluctance,  even  when  they 
could  no  longer  see  and  hear  a.s  they  wi»lied  to  see  and 
hear.  Some  did,  however,  give  up  their  enjoyments;  some 
died  ;  some  fell  off  from  other  causes,  and  their  places  were 
not  supplied  by  nihers  ;  many  found  in  w  modes  of  being 
entertained;  and  thus  the  play-going  audience  was  gra- 
dunlly  redneed,  end  the  theatres  were  abandoned  and  for- 
gotten \ff  »  veiy  tam  portion  of  those  who,  under  other 
cireuBastaneeo,  would  have  suppoirtod  tbem.**  Hettoe,  at 
'  Covent-Garden  theatre,  for  example,  during  the  twelve 
seasons  from  its  rebuilding  in  1809  to  the  year  IBtl,  as 
shown  from  the  aec^mnfs  of  the  theatre,  by  the  manager 
himself,  the  whole  receipts  of  the  bouse,  including  the  |mt- 
formance  of  pantomimes,  for  which  indeed  its  enornnnis 
magnitude  was  better  adapted,  was  unequal  to  the  current 
expenses  of  *  flie  legtUmtto  dnona'  alone.  Yet  during  that 
period  the  eempany  was  remarkably  strong  in  excellent 
perfenoen.  Oaptam  Forhes.  in  hie  evidence  beAwe  the 
House  ofOMnmons'  Committee  on  Dmmatie  Literature,  in 
1832,  named  the  principal  ones  thus:  'John  Kemble, 
Charles  Kemble,  Cooke.  Lewis.  Inclcdnn.  Munden,  Faw- 
cett.  Young,  Jones,  Blanctiard,  Emery.  1-iston  ;  Mrs.  Si'l- 
doiis.  Mrs.  Dickens,  Mr-.  C.  Ketnble,  Mrs.  H  J jhiwti^ne, 
Mrs.  Oibbs,  and  Mrs.  Davenport.*  Nur  was  this  an  expen- 
sive eompaiiy  made  up  fo  the  nev  bouse;  tat  all,  ernwrly 

•  ao  nrc  jrnle  -in<l  abl«  nporiUoB  of  the  0|XTa".iuii  of  III*  the»tTie«l 

DlyupoB  tiM  mlnnu  qfjh*  ywtyttetoti  aad  ktMct  UmibmItm,  ia  Um 


That  the  relish  of  the  public  for  theatrical  representa- 
tions in  general,  if  rliminisheil  at  all,  has  not  declined  in  a 
de'.^ree  at  all  jirojiort  n  iiiale  to  llie  decay  in  the  prosp<'rity  of 
the  larger  establuihments,  is  manifest  fVom  one  fact,  of 
which  the  proprietors  themselves  complain — the  extiaor- 
dinary  suecem  of  some  of  the  minor  iheMree  dnriiw  tlie 
same  period,  iriiieh  bad  risen,  ft  would  seem,  hi  mndi  the 
same  pfoportien  as  the  attmidanee  at  the  great  houses  has 
fhllen  oir.^howing.  what  indeed  is  plain  enough  without 
such  demonstration,  ibat  pwplc  will  more  willingly  attend 
even  an  inferior  dramatic  reprcseiitaiioii  which  they  can 
see  and  hear  perfecily,  than  a  Bttperior  OtM  Viriflh  tbSf 
cannot  so  hear  and  see. 

The  remedy  for  this  preposterous  state  of  things  lies  wftk 
the  legiBUture,  by  opening  a  free  theatrical  competition 
wMeh  snail  leed  to  the  erection  of  houses  for  the  regulsr 
drama,  capable  of  holding  little  more  than  half  tlm  number 
of  spectators  necessary  to  llil  bouses  so  large  as  those  of 
Covent-Garden  and  Druty-Lane.  A  bill  to  peimit  the  erec- 
tion of  other  playhouses  was,  indeed,  recently  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  was  rejecied  by  ihe  Lords,  owing 
in  this  e.iso,  we  must  suppose,  to  iiid.ileiice  or  indiffer- 
ence 111  llie  lieredilary  H'lU^e,  raiber  than  to  hostility. 
This  is,  however,  a  question  u]H)n  which  the  best  inteiesto 
of  dnmatie  art.  the  care  of  the  nation  for  its  noiUeat  seenie 
enjoyments,  and  a  just  rejEard  for  iu  chancier  as  to  general 
cultivation  in  the  eyes  of  the  eivilited  worid,  should  causa 
the  public  opinion  to  be  expressed  loudly,  distinctly,  and 
unceasingly,  until  the  legislature  does  apply  the  remedy  in 
its  power. 

Tnder  tlie«e  circumstances,  the  higher  walks  of  dramatic 
c  i;ii[iii^iliiin  I  iiuld  expect  aiul  have  indeed  reci-ived  but  little 
encouragcuicnt  from  the  directors  of  the  privileged  theatres. 
Their  first  soltdtnde  has  necessarily  been  to  fill  the  trea- 
suries of  their  respective  establishments ;  and  this  they  have 
long  been  striving,  though  vainly,  to  effect  bj  the  produe- 
tion  of  ell  manner  of  dauling  and  atimnfaig  speetaolesi 
with  perfonuett  two-fboted  and  fonr-lboted.  which  should  at 
least  possese,  as  they  seem  to  h  ivr  thoiight.  the  refpiisiles 
of  being  vitible  and  audihh.  Hut  the  lew  concluding  sug- 
gesIioii>  wliicli  we  proceetl  to  make  arc  ufTcri-d  in  the  tltm 
conviction  that  the  present  injurious  and  degrading  thea- 
trical system  'as  bylaw  e!,tat>hslied'  is  too  monstrous  in 
it!>elf  and  too  insulting  to  the  national  taste  and  reason  to 
be  much  longer  maintained ;  ao  that  any  dramatist  who  is 
capable  of  deaervin^  mqr  le^  upon  shortly  obtaining;  the 
most  4dbetlve  medmm  Ibr  eommimicating  ins  motions  to 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen. 

One  leading  error,  then,  which  still  bciots  the  practice  of 
dramatic  composition  is  directly  deri\e(I  frnm  the  urandesl 
and  most  glorious  event  in  the  intellcdual  hi>^lory  at  mndeui 
tunes,  the  revival  of  art  and  letters  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  Wo  mav  well  excuse  many  of  the 
greatest  minds  of  that  period  if,  in  the  ardour  with  whicli 
they  applied  themselves  to  the  wondrous  and  hnu-bidden 
stores  of  pbvsieal  and  intelleetnal  beraty  whidi  had  si^- 
denly  opened  upon  them,  their  first  irresistible  impulse  was 
to  emulate  the  external  graces  of  the  antique  models  by 
close  and  devoted  imitation — if  often  they  mistook  the  form 
for  the  essence,  or  at  least  confounded  them  together.  But 
n  is  iiH  e.i^y  ti)  extend  the  like  indulgence  to  the  artist  of 
Ihe  present  age.  L«t  him,  indeed,  study  the  antients  ;  but 
let  him  study  them  to  the  bfiltum,  'These  timo-bettering' 
days  demana  that  he  should  be  able  not  only  to  nuae  bis 
view  above  the  maxima  of  Horaee  and  Aristotle  to  that  of 
Ibe  werha  ftum  the  eonaidetaHea  ef  whieh  thoee  maxhna 
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were  formed— not  only  to  !*o  digtinf'Uy  how  antient  critMnna 
was  merely  a  product  of  antient  art— but  also  to  pcrt  civfi 
how  that  art  itself  had  grown  out  of,  snd  drew  its  vital  cnt-r- 
Kics  from,  the  peculiar  tpirit  of  the  artist's  age  and  country. 
Xbu»  it  m  thAt  in  older  to  give  vitality  to  any  modem  imi- 
tadOB  of  tk*  OfMtan  traf;«dy  for  instance,  the  Greek 
mythology  itself  must  first  be  citabliahed  in  th«  btUrf  of 
the  auditory.  Until  the  poet  mn  lint  MOOMpliah  thia, 
the  noblest  "grace  of  eonrcption.  t!;c  highest  beauty  of  lan- 
guage cannot  render  lu«  work  a  living  and  breathing  crea- 
tion. 

The  fundamental  contrast  betwwn  the  n-hgious  nrin- 
ciples  of  the  antients  and  those  of  the  modems  itt  found,  on 
■tlMitiT*  edcainination.  to  be  the  icadtng  s^jurcc  uf  itie  cit- 
tenliol  diflbcwee  between  the  spirit  of  aiUtent  and  that  of 
na4wn  vt.  especially  of  draniatie  »rt.  The  moro  directly 
•nd  flxdutively  any  speciet  of  fannun  compoaltion  is  ad- 
dr^ii'cd  the  feflinp;!!  and  imagination  of  a  p00|dl^  tbo 
more  It  must  ne<"es«irllv  he  influenced  by  the  prodomtnnit 
rlmracier  of  that  people's  religious  system,  whiih.  of  all 
thing*  whatever,  ha.i  upon  those  ftelui^'s  and  Unit  iuiat^ina- 
tion  the  most  uniform  and  the  doepit  operation.  Now, 
among  the  primary  characteristics  of  the  Grecian  system, 
thow  which  especially  demand  our  attention  in  relation  i» 
the  prwBOt  tul^flot  are  these  two — the  absolute  ovorruling 
power  of  Jhtc,  to  whioll  we  have  alrvad^  had  orrasiun  to 
allude,  and  the  abMimflf  aiir  dear  notion  or  onikipaiion 
of  a  desirable  fiituT«  sMto.  Were  it  more  imioodiately  to 
theprcsi  ii  purpose,  we  micjht  here  show  how  thoroughly 
th««e  two  Itiu.np  priiici|ilcs  pervaded  the  pliilosaphy  as  well 
as  ihe  poetry  of  Iho  (iroeks— how  .Stoiei>.in,  wlui-h  we  may 
call  the  art  of  endurance,  was  but  a  matured  fu.it  of  the 
fiimer  efrnvietion,  as  Epicureanism,  Ihe  economy  of  enjoy- 
nMot,  ma  of  the  latter— and  that  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
moat  intoDigant  tndividnala  of  either  profession  united  in 
Ibair  condaot  thaae  tn«  gnat  bianciM*  of  practical  wis- 
dom. Bat  Cbriatianity  raranad  ttdar  of  ideaa.  It 
>  stituted  for  the  impassire  omnipotence  of  /aie  an 
aJinighty  uill,  thus  making  passive  fortitude  pive  place 
to  hope  and  fear ;  and  further,  to  give  to  these  i^t  >  c  u  u! 
springs  of  imaj^nation  nnd  enthusiasm,  as  weli  us  a  ii  n, 
the  highest  exaltation  and  most  unlimited  scope,  ir  ;iy 
of  tho&e  who  expounded  the  Chriatiaa  doctrines  mada  ihc 
happiness  of  tlua  life  an  olgaet  of  oontaoipt  mly&t  than 
of  aulicituda,  tapnaentinc  its  Tarv'  miseries  as  conducive  to 
tha  attainmant  of  ovariaatilic  D[vii.  It  was  a  necemry 
result  of  the  exclusive  figottr  with  whicb  thaw  notions 
were  so  long  inculcated  that  the  science*  which  itlamine 
life  and  the  arts  which  refine  it  rapidly  expired.  Both 
Ktiuuled^'^oi  and  taste  might  well  cea»c  to  be  culti\a!ed, 
vhcn  their  very  neglect  was  held  up  to  mankind  in  ihe 
light  in  which  so  many  fanatics  have  r*>prcscntcd  it,  as  one 
nteans  of  securing  eternal  huppines.'^. 

And  when  the  strictness  with  which  these  principles 
vara  inteiprete<l  for  so  many  a^cs  began  to  relax,  and  men 
bacaa  to  tnink  that  aoma  affott  to  anaUMmta  dieir  worldly 
•tau  vaa  not  inaoaaMant  with  fba  profbnion  or  metiea  ot 
Christianity,  the  houndlo!^  dominion  of  hope  and  fear  stilt 
gave  that  predominant  hue  to  their  imaginations  and  their 
passions  which  they  have  ever  since  retained.  The  fierce- 
ness of  fanaticism  has  indeed  subsifled,  but  the  firmness  of 
yhilnsophv  has  not  succeeded  it. 

Vain,  then,  is  the  attempt  to  exhibit  on  a  modern 
*llie  unconquerable  will'  of  a  Grecian  tragic  here.  The 
antiiiue  qpint  aainuted  the  Grecian  apoetator  as  well  aa  tha 
Grae»aa  poet.  But  tha  modem  poet  hat  a  romonfe'e  au- 
dience, and  cannot  bava  any  othar— an  audience  that  ajrm- 
patbises  not  with  the  triumph  of  will  over  passion,  but  with 
that  of  passion  over  will.  Well  did  8huks])earc  know  thi^ 
when  achievint^  his  grandest  tragic  $ucc<,-s!>e!»  in  Lear, 
Macbeth,  Othello,  &,c.,  wlu-rein  we  see,  not  tlie  triumph  of 
the  hero  over  fuituue  and  over  passion,  but  that  of  malig- 
nant fortune  and  conOicling  passions  over  the  hero. 

In  short,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  per>'ading 
spirit  of  that  public  of  his  o«'n  time  from  whom  his  audience 
iuu«t  ha  aoppliad,  it  tha  primaiy  condition  of  aU  anrwiful 
(b^amatio  writlnf  .  It  is  indaed  necessarily  inelnded  in  the 
perfect  ponsoiiirin  iif  thnt  l-irHf-'t  tlmmatir  faculty  which 
iH  essential  to  i'mm  <i  (kainu.ti!>l  of  tiic  tusl  order;  for  b« 
must  kn jw,  or  have  the  sagacity  to  discover,  the  habits, 
iiieatal  as  well  as  piiy&ical,  of  all  claAScs  and  degrees  of 
men,  whether  the  uislinctiuiis  bo  marked  by  dlQcrence  of 
laot^  of  country,  of  nuik,  of  (coCmion,  or  06cufatioa«  Ha 


should  have  a  nica  perception  of  the  moral  distinction  he- 
twern  the  characters  of  cirln  r  !;ex,  and  of  the  modifications 
which  age  jiroducjes  in  iluU  ol  each  individual.  In  fine,  he 
slunild  possess  iliat  pervading  insii^ht  intu  ill  ilsc  cK-inenta 
of  character  and  all  their  combiiuiiona — that  Biutkspearian 
instinct— which  can  feel,  not  «nty  >br.  tat  tM'M,  avaty 
variety  of  human  nature  and  human  coMitioii. 

Snpposing  that  a  writer  aonld  now  ariw,  poaMsting  tha 
natural  powenof  a  Shakmaara^— what  are  the  principla* 
by  which  he  should  he  guided  in  eultivnting  ti.ose  powers 
so  as  to  eive  t!ir:)i  greatest  elTectiveness  m  th«  pre'-ent 
day?  We  sliouUi  uusver. — Study,  on  the  one  baud,  luuig 
man  and  his  histuiy  ;  on  tlic  other  hand,  study  Shakspeare; 
but  study  him  on  a  jusior  mid  more  hberal  principle  than 
has  hitherto  been  followed ;  study  him.  abovo  all  tl)in(;s. 
to  find  how  fte  studied  human  nature  and  human  lifo;~to 
discAver  which  thoroughly,  His  age,  as  well  as  himad(  must 
ha  dilisantly  and  patiently  examined;  for  the  true  use  of 
Shakapaare  to  the  artist  of  the  praaant  day  is,  by  viewing 
bis  works  in  relation  to  his  time,  to  divine,  if  possible,  how 
Shakspeare  would  have  written  for  an  audience  uf  ilie  nine- 
teenth century.  We  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  pre- 
sumption to  indicate  how  he  would  have  done  this;  uniy 
we  assert  with  the  fullest  ( onQdence  tliat  isuch,  and  such 
only,  IS  the  mode  of  studying  him  calculated  to  aid  tlie 
progrei>s  and  elevate  tlw  standard  of  contemporary  diamalia 
aru  This  ohaarvation.  it  will  be  aaan,  appuea  tiioia  eapa- 
cially  to  Ua  aaleetion  and  eonatnictiaa  m  cbanwtar  and 
plot,  and  to  the  general  tone  of  mannera.  As  regards  tlte 
amazing  force,  delicacy,  variety,  aikl  flexihilit>'  of  his  ex- 
pression, it  is  plain  that  they  are  much  less  Viable  to  l>e 
studied  in  an  enoneou*  sense.  Happy  the  writer  that 
should  suaeaad  in  tianafbting  their  aanooa  into  hia  own 
diction ! 

But  if  a  dramatie  artiat  have  not  tint  aU-eomprehonsiva 
faculty,  whieh  seems  gtvan  to  flaw,  it  ti^  in  tha  next  placeb 
important  that  ha  ehonld  ha  awata  cf  hit  deflriency,  and 
sbould  panaiva  diatinclly  the  nature  and  limits  uf  the 
field  whiell  hia  powers  really  do  embrace.  Next,  in  short, 
to  well  understanding  his  public,  the  dramatist  should, 
if  pofsible,  corrccil)  apprecute  himsalf;  then,  at  l^st,  if 
he  do  not  reach  KreataaM  itt  paiftnasDea,  ha  will  aacapa 
absurdity  in  failure. 

Among  those  orders  of  dramatie  power  thai  M]  short  of 
that  highest  capability  which  wa  have  endeavoutad  to  cha- 
racterixe,  the  mUnitely  ntunairaaa  and  vorioua  degreea  of 
deficiency  ana  bt  tha  most  part  aiiignabia  to  two  principal 
causae :  lint,  to  the  absence  of  a  lively  atid  delicate  sensi- 
bility, in  some  iuf!  ">  t' ;. ! to  llio  >crioi:s,  in  others  to  ihe 
comic,  clciiienls  ot  ciiataeter  and  secondly,  to  a  liuiiU-il 

acquaintance  with  the  divei siiies  of  human  charaett-r  ai  li 
foiiune  in  general.  The  former  deficiency  sceins  u>  all 
ages  to  have  been  scarcely  Icsit  prevalent  than  the  latter ; 
aind  among  the  early  Grceka.  as  well  a«  among  the  modarM 
Europeans,  was  a  most  influential  cauia  of  tba  two  giund 
dramatic  ctrcuBiaeriptiona  of  tn|pdy  and  aomady.  It  is 
alio  tba  dabd  wbich  it  is  of  the  fint  and  most  utvent 
importance  that  the  writer  in  whom  it  cKi«ts  should  be 
thoroughly  aware  of;  since,  of  all  (adurts  in  diamatic  pro- 
ductions, tlie  exhibition  of  false  wil.  and,  above  all,  of  false 
pathos,  is  the  most  (iisastrous.  The  next  great  danger  to 
be  shunned  by  th«  dramatist  is  that  of  attempting  the 
delineation  of  a  cliarwter,  w  iUi  the  fvatures  of  wliich,  indi- 
vidual, profemional,  natiuiud.  kc,  he  is  not  completely  and 
accurately  acquainted.  YIm  jadkioua  aelection  or  eoB- 
trivaiicc  uf  a  plot,  which  shall  be  neither  languid  on  tba 
one  hand  nor  improbable  on  the  other,  neither  too  bore  of 
inetdent  nor  too  crowded  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
shall  have,  if  ]>ossible,  some  feature  of  decided  novelty,  ia 
next  to  be  attended  to.  The  character  and  incident  of'any 
meditattd  piece  being  once  clenily  determined  in  the 
author's  mind,  the  dialogue  (supposing  him  to  have  the 
requisite  command  of  diction)  w  ili  then  be  a  natmalt  aad» 
as  it  were,  spontaneous  result  of  tlie  aeriea  of  civeuiaataneoa 
under  which  his  personages  are  bniught  into  oontaet;  and 
if  the  latter  be  laaUyaonoeived  with  truth  and  distinrtnea^ 
it  may  indeed  be  more  or  less  flexible  and  harmonious,  ae- 
cordinn;  as  the  author's  mastery  of  expii  -i  r,  is  more  or 
le.s  complete,  but  it  cannot  fail'  to  be  varied  and  mltrvst- 
ing. 

Such  are  the  conditions  fundamentally  requisite  for  sae- 
ceedine  in  any  department  of  dfataatic  composition.  Tha 
,  naju  eliw  «f  iiaaliAaatioiM  aciiaa  Amaa  cinataad  iknoik 
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knt)wl«df»«  of  the  restrictions  imposed  uy^jn  ihe  writer,  l)*jtb 
as  to  liie  lilfiary  i-.vtent  of  his  t  onuwiCion  and  t\\o  mode 
of  huadUug  Im  subject,  by  the  very  imiitru  uf  <heatricnl 
representation  in  general.  In  thi^  respect,  it  u  luiqucs- 
tionable  that  the  peoulnr  fortune  of  Shakspeare  in  boiiii; 
so  lon^  a  manage  at  well  a»  a  dramatist,  contributed 
luiitarMljr  to  Uwt  NmMrkable  ihtatrieal  ttxmB  tnd  om 

Sleteneai  of  efRnt  iriiieh  am  fraud  in  dl  hit  maturu  pro- 
uctions. 

And  finally,  to  pass  for  a  moment  from  the  business  of 
(h'amatic  writing;  to  that  nl"  acting;,  let  us  ob&crM'  that  thf 
tlieatrieal  luauager,  simply  such,  ou^ht,  no  Irss  than  the 
dramatic  writer,  to  bt-  a  genuine  artist,  though  in  a.n  inferior 
intlk.  If  true  tn<;te  and  kuowicUge  be  wanting  in  the 
nunaf^er,  the  bc^t  offorts  of  the  dramatist's  gonius  will  be 
iDomd on  Um  one  band;  and  on  the  oUiat*  luatrioiiie  ex- 
oellonee  will  neither  be  brouKht  ftrwarfl,  eullmtoil.  nor 
encou  raced. 

ENGRAVING,  the  art  of  executing  do^i^^lls  by  incision 
up<in  p'latos  of  copper,  steel,  or  other  substance,  for  the 
\)ur|>0"»c  of  obtaining  therefrom  imprcsbions  or  iinnts  upon 
paper.  Altboui;h,  ni  tins  sen-c  of  iho  terra,  the  art  is  only 
coeval  with  that  of  printing,  it  has  been  practised  with  a 
more  llnital  olffaet  from  the  earliest  periods  on  record,  in 
a  aimilar  manner  and  with  similar  instruments  to  those 
used  at  the  present  time.  That  an  art  so  abundantljr 
capable  of  diffusing  all  kinds  of  knoirtedca  ebould  have 
been  extensively  praetiaed  fWnn  tiia  meet  remote  anii(|uity 
\>ithout  itsapphcability  to  printinit  liavinv;  l>een  ilisctnere*!, 
is  m  riiriouit  a  subject  of  rctlection,  that  it  wuuld  be  im- 
p  -r  to  omit  giviag  in  this  flaae  a  slight  akotoh  of  its 
■■urlv  liislory. 

Ori  referrinL'  to  sarred  history  we  find  in  the  writings  of 
M«Miss  rather  uetailed  acscounts  of  the  cliui  acti^r  of  the  en- 
graved works  .•Menlad  io  histiine^and  of  the  sub^umccs 
whereon  they  ware  wroufht;  nor  an  we  iailio  ignorance 
oven  of  the  nam^  of  the  praetising  artists  among  th*  Is- 
rnt'lites.    ThuH  from  the  book  of  Exodus  we  learn  that 
u  iion  Mofios  hod  liberated  the  Jews  from  Egyptian  bondase. 
he  w  as  cninmaiuled  to  '  make  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  and 
gravo  upon  jt,  like  the  en^^'raviugs  of  a  sifjnet.  holiue>s  u> 
the  Lord.*    He  was  also  commanded  '  t  j  tukc  two  i^ins. 
stones,  and  grave  on  them  the  names  of  the  children  of 
Lraelaccur-ling  to  their  birth,  with  the  work  of  an  engraver 
oa  stone.  Ukc  Ihe  engravings  of  a  signet.'    Both  these 
])as«-.igei»  distinctly  imply  the  practice  of  gem  and  seal  en- 
graving* and  bLso  of  engraving  on  metal  plates,  a  knowledge 
of  which,  amoni;  other  art-s  was,  without  doubt,  acquired 
by  the  I»raelit<ts  during;  tlieir  captp.  it  \  m  Egypt;  qiuI  spc- 
rimutis  of  the  art  as  praeliserl  m  tlmi  ii,4iuin,  perhaps  at  a^ 
early  a  period  m  that  now  under  notice,  still  exist.    In  the 
book  of  Exodus  also  honourable  mention  is  made  of  one 
Bpxalael,  wlio  appears  to  have  united  the  callings  of  iiie 
engraver,  the  jeweller,  and  the  lapidary ;  and  it  is  said '  that 
he  tvtts  mied  with  wisdom  of  bsMrt  to  work  all  manner  of 
work  with  the  ^'ram,  as  wett  as  to  devisa  eunning  works; 
to  work.  Ill  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  oatting 
of  stones  to  set  them.'   '  And  it  was  put  into  bis  heart  that 
Iio  and  Aholiab  might  teach  them  that  were  filled 
V,  itli  \>  i.siloni  to  work  all  manner  of  work  of  the  engraver.' 
Tliese  few  are  selected  from  numerous  other  pa-sia^^M  in 
Scripture  as  sutliciently  attesiini;  the  practice  of  several 
bmnobes  of  engraving  at  this  early  period :  from  the  same 
source  indeed  wo  Icam  that  some  of  them,  as,  for  example, 
the  engraTingof  signetik  was  practised  at  a  time  anterior  to 
tbitt  orMoscs. 

I'^r  nu  TTenHlotus  49)  wc  learn  that  one  of  the  earliest 
u-^es  lu  ■Hhich  engraving  was  applied  among  tlie  Greeks 
V'a.s  the  delineation  of  maps  on  metal  platfs.  Hi  a  s ,  that 
'  Aristagoras  appeared  before  the  kink'  of  SparUi  willi  a 
tablet  of  brass  in  his  hand,  un  which  "  i  i,~cnbed  every  part 
of  tho  habitable  wot  Id,  the  seas,  and  the  riviirs ;  and  to  this 
ho  pointed  as  he  s])oke  of  the  several  countries  between 
the  Ionian  Sea  and  Susa.'  The  date  of  this  event  was* 
500  n.c.  ,  , 

The  hieroglyphics  and  other  tamaioa  of  ^jptian  en 
graving  are  among  the  moat  antientrriics  new  extant,  and 
our  own  British  Mii.h'U in  is  prticularly  rich  in  sr.  riii.cii'i  of 
them.  Sonieof  the»o  are  cnL'nned  on  metal,  and  I.  im-  b,-en 
chiefly  fonnd  in  the  th("!is  or  i  ollin*  of  muniio  c>  Mr. 
Strutt,  in  his  Dicti^mary  of  Enpruvcrs,  dr«rrib«*  one  of  them 
minutely.  The'-o  enj,'ra\  in^ji*  of  hieroglyphics  on  metal, 

fs  w«U  M  those  on  the  autieot  wvc^Im^  Mre  svidcaUjr 


e.vtH.utod  witii  iiniilar  inBtramPtils  to  those  now  in  Uise ; 
some  of  the  linen  nairowinir  downwards  have  clearly  been 
cut  with  the  losenge-shaped  graver  now  chiefly  use*!;  but 
other  hiiu.s  being  of  the  same  width  through 'their  whole 
depth,  must  have  been  piodnoad  with  that  species  of 
gravav  eaUodnaeoepv.  itifl  used  for  eflaetmg  bioad  ind* 

SiOOB. 

Theie  is,  it  most  be  oonfiaaaed,  some  difficulty  in  deter 
mining  of  what  substance  the  instrui'i.  r  ^  u  lo  made  with 
which  ibey  engraved  on  porphyry  jim  I  er,  no  mode  of 
tempering  steel  being  now  known  by  il;!  ii  it  can  be  ren- 
dered sutliciently  hard,  and  at  the  same  time  tough  enough, 
to  penetrate  those  substances.  Mr.  Landseer  is  of  opinion 
nevertheless  that  the  incisions  were  produced  by  patient 
perseverance  with  steel  gravers  impelled  by  blows  with  a 
mallet,  and  that  the  work  waa  aJUrvaida  nndared  smooth 
by  friction  with  amna  haid  inlwlBnea  pultarised  <sueh 
aa  the  powder  of  (be  eomadnm  Hone)  and  eppliad  witk 
lead. 

But  it  is  believetl  lliat  some  of  the  relics  of  Etruscan 
art  in  tho  Briti!>h  Museum  are  of  as  high  anliquiiy  as  any 
existing  specimens  of  ent^vim^.  Mr.  Strutt  gives  a  de- 
scription of  two  of  these,  the  one  a  parazonium  or  d^ser 
sheath,  on  which  is  represented  a  story  from  Homer  ;*tbe 
other  is  supposed  to  be  a  patera  or  instrnment  used  by  the 
priests  hi  tlteir  sacrificial  oMansonies.  This  latter  ia  ta^r 
a  specimen  of  sculpture  than  engraving,  being  embossed  in 
high  roliof;  but  portions  of  the  drapery  and  hair  on  the 
figurc.H  ure  evidently  executed  with  the  ^ver.  .Mr.  Strutt 
IS  of  opinion  that  the  subject  is  the  combat  between  Her- 
cules and  Hippolyte,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  'whose 
girdle  he  was  enjoined  by  Kurystheus  to  unloose  and 
take  from  her.'  Others  have  supposed  that  it  represents 
Mincna  leaning  on  the  head  of  Hercules  and  urgins  him 
forward  in  the  paths  of  glory.  It  i.s  apjKtrently  of  brass, 
seven  inches  in  dtameter  and'about  half  an  inch  tbiek,  and 
is  declared  by  Mons.  .]>*Haneaivine  to  be,  *  wtthont  eonira- 
diction,  the  richest  and  most  remarkable  remnant  of  an- 
tiquity, and  of  all  the  Etruscan  bron/es  ttic  best  exe- 
cuted and  most  happily  preserved.'  The  circumstance  of 
llie  inscription  running  from  the  right  hand  towards  iho 
1<  fi  fuinihliei  additional  testimony  of  its  great  aiit!([ui.y. 
ihe  dugger-shoath  is  thus  described  by  Strutt:— 'It  is 
more  tlian  ihne  inches  and  three  quarters  wide  St  the  top, 
and  ^aermaes  gradually  to  an  incb  and  a  qnarter  at  the 
bottom.  Itaprasent  length  ia  eight  ioebas  ami  a  half.  The 
story  cngravvd  iwon  It  appeata  to  bo  taken  from  Hoioor. 
The  trophy  ai  the  bottom  is  symbolical  of  war.  .\bi.ve 
the  (ropliy  two  warriors  are  delineated  with  a  woman,  who 
seems  to  accompany  them  with  great  reluctance:  v\huli  I 
conci  i  ,  L-  ri      s,  nl  Paris,  with  liLs  accomplice,  r.m- 

duciing  Helen  to  the  ship,  in  order  to  make  their  escape 
to  Troy  ;  and  at  the  top,  the  messenger,  a  servant  of  Menc- 
I  a  us,  is  relating  to  his  lord  the  ungrateful  behaviour  of  bis 
Trojan  guest.  The  figures  are  exocedinglj  rude,  and  seem 
to  iudioate  the  very  inbncy  of  the  art  of  cngnvhigi,  tat  lliey 
are  exeeuiod  with  the  gmver  onlv  upon  a  flat  aorfliac,  and 
need  only  tobefllled  with  ink  and  run  through  a  printing* 
press  (provided  (he  plate  could  bear  the  operation)  to  pro- 
duce :i  fiiir  a:iil  jiorfi'.;;  imiT.-.5ii)u,  The  print  so  produced, 
say*  .XIu;l^  U  Haacariiily,  \ muiil  certainly  be  the  mi>st  an- 
tient  ijl  t.ll  tli^L  are  pre^tcrvni  m  lUe  collections  of  the  curl- 
ous,  and  deiiionstralu  to  us  how  near  the  antients  ap* 
proacbed  to  this  admirable  art,  w  bidi  in  the  pr«s«nt  day 
forms  so  cotuiderable  a  branch  of  oamaaroe.  We  may  in- 
deed say,  that  they  did  discover  it,  fbr  it  is  evident  ftom  the 
valuable  relic  before  ta  that  thn  only  wanted  the  idea  of 
multiplying  representations  of  the  same  engraving.  AAer 
liaving  conquered  every  prii.i  i]  ul  ditlicully,  a  stop  wa.s  put 
to  their  procresi  by  tin  oo^tace  which,  in  apptairance,  a 
child  might  liavc  surmounted.'  Prints  which  indeed  we 
have  ourselves  seen,  taken  with  ink  from  Etruscan  specula, 
of  which  there  are  several  in  the  Museum,  sufficientlv  prove 
the  capacity  of  these  early  engravings  to  deliver  mprsa- 
sion^ 

But  while  the  world  waa  so  slew  to  diseofsr  a  mode  of 
taking  impretdons  ftom  engraved  works,  on  sobatanees 

offering  natural  facilities  for  such  an  object,  the  art  of  im- 
pressing more  obdurate  substances  appears  to  Imvu  been 
understood  and  practised  at  a  vc;y  early  period  in  most 
parts  of  the  civilized  globe.  Thi.s  is  e\  idenccd  in  the  prac- 
tice of  numismatic  eiigr:i\inLf,  or  tlu!  art  of  sinking  dies, 
from  wbiph  coint  ore  improH«d,  which  is  of  reij  antient 
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although  uiicerUiiu  origin.  Tho  mode  of  improMingthe 
metal  wos  by  the  i)f  a  liattirner,  the  die  or  enera\mg 

being  cut  on  a  surl  ot  punch ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  opemtion  of  coininp  ti  perfbrmed  in  the  same  manner 
M  the  i»rasent  time,  in  nidimrto  of  thu  globe  m  are 
backward  in  imptov«ment  Tm  flnt  Greek  ooint  vere 
Btnick,  according  to  some  authon,  at  Ajona*  by  PbeidoB» 
kin^  of  Ari^iM,  about  eight  centuries  bcfbrv  the  Chtlstian 
tov.\  B.u  iliis  IS  ;i  imu  li  k'ss  rotnt''i  :ii"i:jnity  than  what 
ia  a-vfrihij.'l  tD  olhcr  aiitiL-nt  coins,  Mi.  L;iinl»eCT  dpscribes 
a  gold  coin  m  tiu-  i  iiUectiiin  boloii'^'iiiR  to  tiie  Kast  Itnlia 
Company,  tn  winch  iho  Uindixiwi  ascribttl  an  antiquity  ot. 
4000  years,  and  paid  it  superstitious  homage.  It  w  under- 
klood  to  hare  been  dug  up  near  the  rtqr&l  palace  of  M yaore, 
and  ma  found  amonf  iMtivMVM  w  Tippoo  Saltan.  In 
Rame^  a  mint  erciy  my  aoBH— pftwif  with  Uw  greatness 
of  the  empire  was  eetablithed  in  the  nign  of  tha  etnporor 

Augustus.  Tlie  cxtiiivairant  findness  of  the  Rotiian 
malroHii  for  La^'iavid  gfiiit  was  salirised  IjyJuvenal,  and 
pa\L'  to  tlio  1  era  ark  lit'  Plmy,  tliat  tlir-y  '  loadi'tl  their 
lingers  with  princely  fortunes.'  This  profusion  gradually 
extended  itself  to  the  wearing  apparel  of  both  sexes ;  and 
among  the  opulent  classes  almost  every  article  of  tue  or 
drew  gUttaraa  with  engraved  gems. 

In  the  peninsula  of  India,  "alao^  tha  art  of  Migravins  on 
plates  of  copper  nppcan  to  hava  b««n  praetiaad  long  belbre 
the  Christian  n'vn.  It  would  appear  tnat  it  was  there  cuh- 
toniary  to  ratify  tyrants  of  land  by  deed.s  of  transfer  actually 
engruM-n  mi  pi.iri  s  ut'  coiipcr,  as  we  now  write  them  on  skins 
of  parchment.  A  copy  ot  one  of  ihe^o  very  interesting  relics 
w  given  with  an  English  translation  l>\  Mr.  \Vilkin»,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Aaiatio  Retearches,  page  123.  It  is  in 
the  Sanscrit  language,  and  beats  data  twenty  jreaia  b«iforc 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  enffrnving  of  »ignot«,  although  eomidercd  by  many 
to  be  rather  a  made  of  sculpture  than  of  engraving;,  is  suffi- 
ciently allied  to  it  to  claim  a  slight  notice  in  this  place;  the 
mor«'  -  being  of  hi;:hor  antiquity  even  tlian  die-sinking. 
Mention  h  made  of  the  use  ol' siCTei«i  in  the  sriered  writings 
as  e.nrly  an  the  time  of  liie  p.dri  sitIis.  Tluy  were  then  jiro- 
bably  enj^raved  on  metal,  and  appear  to  have  been  used  at 
this  time,  and  at  all  subsequent  periods,  as  instruments  of 
ratification.  When  through  the  dark  agea  the  Imowledge 
of  the  Roman  sealing  aubrtanee  was  lost.  leeourse  was  had 
to  lead,  aa  a  substitute  for  wax,  to  receire  the  impressions. 
The  emperor  Charlemagne  wore  his  si<;net  in  the  pummel 
of  his  sworil ;  ntnl  it  \mi>  in  i>lli:>iDn  to  this  as  an  instrument 
tf  ratification  that  he  was  accustomed  tn  say,  'With  the 
^int  1  will  msintaiit  that  which  I  hava  engaged  with  the 

The  state  of  engraving  in  our  own  country  previous  to 
the  Conquest  must  not  be  entirely  overlooked.  Our  know- 
ledge of  it  is  principally  derived  ftom  surfi  ornaments  of 
dress  as  huckl«n.  daapa^  rinoib  andmiltoiy  necoutrcments, 
sometimes  found  in  antient  tumulL  These  frequently  bear 
the  marks  of  the  graver:  but  if  other  proofs  were  wanting 
their  coins  would  sufficiently  attest  their  knowledge  of  the 
nri  ;  f  ir  ahliiun;h  exr-n-din^'ly  lude,  they  are  evidently  im- 
preH<e<l  from  cn'^mvmgs  cut  upon  iron  or  steel.  'iJnder 
the  protection  of  that  good  and  excellent  monarch  AlfVed 
the  Great  fsays  Striitt),  the  arts  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves ni  a  superior  degree,  notwithstanding  the  load  of  in- 
testiue  troubles  wbicli  destroyed  the  nation.'  The  works  of 
the  Ant^lo-Saxon  goldsmiths,  who  were  the  principal  cn- 
gruver*  of  that  day.  were  held  in  the  highest  estimation ; 
and  there  i?.  yet  preserved  in  the  muicura  at  Oxford  a  very 
vulunWe  jewel  made  by  command  <if  .\lfrcd,  a:id  which  was 
indeed  olio  of  the  few  treasures  which  he  took  with  him 
when  he  n  tn -iiefl  to  the  Isle  of  Athelney,  where  it  was 
found.  It  H  ol  gold,  richlv  adorned  with  a  kind  of  lilliprec 
•work,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  half  figure  of  a  unn, 
auppoaed  to  be  St.  Cuthbert.  The  back  of  this  jewel  is  or- 
namented with  fulin^e>  and  is  pronooneed  to  be  very  skil- 
JhUf  «ngraTed,on  theauthorityor  Mr.  Strutt.  who  has  given 
a  Ikithfm  representation  of  it  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Chronicles  of  England. 

'Soon  after  the  CV»nque<t,'  ^aeenrding  to  the  authority 
just  q\ii>ied.  hut  wo  'iiir-i-1'. IS  lirive  never  met  with  a  spe 
ciracii  of  earlier  date  than  A.n.  liiS  t,)  'a  ne,w  species  of  en- 
graving wan  introduced  into  England,  much  mora  perfeot 
in  it^lf  than  any  which  bad  preceded  )t>  and  in  every  ve- 
spoet  distinct  fh>m  the  work  of  the  carver  or  chaser.*  Tho 
•nthot  aUndea  to  the  engitving  of  the  sepulebiil  him- 


plates,  so  firequently  fbund  in  our  churche-s  upun  the  tomb- 
stones. Their  eeiitiuniy,  as  rompared  with  the  carved  unajjes 
which  preceded  tiieir  luli-oduction,  prubnbiy  brought  them 
into  such  general  use  that  very  few  churches  in  this  country 
are  without  them.  They  are  executed  entirely  with  the 
gmver,  and  in  pirocisely  the  same  manner  that  a  cu|)per> 

elate  is  now  engiiTod  that  is  intended  to  be  printed  from; 
at  as  they  were  commonly  exposed  to  the  net  of  the  con- 
gregation, the  si ri ikes  were  eut  deep,  that  thcy  might  endure 
the  longer,  and  e.iiiser|iientl\  \ei-y  neat  workmanship  is  not 
to  be  expceteil.  Soine  of  them,  iiuwever,  bear  e\ideiice  of 
considerable  ability  in  tlie  worUiuen  by  whom  ihey  were 
cuted ;  but  who  these  workmen  were  is  quite  unknown.  It 
has  been  coniectured  even,  that  they  were  not  produced  M 
England  at  all,  but  exerutcd  by  iVHrei^ners,  who  took  Brilidi 
prnduoe  in  exchange  for  their  labouch  Uotmnrer  this  m&f 
be,  certainly  no  cnntchea  more  abonnd  with  them  than 
those  of  this  country:  hut  we  have  never  met  with  more 
than  one.  even  with  a  mwioirram,  and  that  insufficient  to 
lead  to  n  knowledge  of  the  urti>t,  who  was  not  irapffobaUfi 
in  this  and  in  most  other  cases,  an  ecclesiastic. 

We  now  approoch  the  period  when  the  invention  of 
printitig  gave  tn  engraving  a  new  direction,  and  produced 
an  effect  oti  the  civilizaU4in  of  the  world  as  astonishing  as 
it  is  incalouiable.  The  chief  obstacle  to  printing  had  already 
been  remored  bydiamanufoettire  of  pimer  ftom  linen  rags, 
which  had  l>ecome  generally  known  in  Europe  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  must  be  rctneinberfd, 
giving  additional  intere-l  to  iliis  snhje' t,  that  it  is  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  engravers  that  wo  arc  iuinie<haiely  indebted  for 
the  first  iinnted  books,  which  were  aetuallv  >mpre8»cd  fron 
engraved  wooden  tablets — a  method  which  was  afterwards 
iniprove<l  by  substituting  movable  metal  types;  and  thus 
the  arts  of  engiaving  and  printing,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  cimititato  the  Mie  means  by  which  aU  kinds  of  know- 
ledge maybe  extensively  diffused,  have  placed  it  \\iili:o 
the  power  of  us  all  to  possess  tho  best  thoughts  of  the  bt  >t 
men  in  literature,  science,  and  art. 

The  (Irst  prints,  as  we  have  nlreadv  intimated,  were  ob- 
tained froin  engraved  vvood  hlorks.  This  inieht  naturally 
be  expected,  because  the  process  of  printing  from  suck 
workit  is  to  simple  and  obvious,  not  requiring  even  a  preSib 
that  persons  of  reflectioa  are  astonished,  not  that  prioliDC 
was  invented  so  soon,  but  that  it  had  not  been  difeoveml 
sooner.  To  obtain  impressions  from  the  incised  hollows  of 
an  engravcfl  metal  plate,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  much  less 
I  oh\iiius  pr(ice>>..  reijuirinir  tho  ;ud  of  a  some'A  hiit  eoinjh- 
cated  inat'hnie,  ealli'il  a  rolhn;4-pres«».  W'e  need  n^)!  wondiT, 
therefore,  tiiat  its  dis(  o\<  ry  -liould  have  Vieeu  later .  ai  d. 
indeed,  the  two  processes  ore  so  veiry  difiereut,  that  wbea 
one  was  discovered  it  did  not  lead  neeeamrily  to  tb* 
other. 

The  earliest  print  with  ti  date  attaehad  to  it  is  one  known 
as  the  8t.  Chrisloplier,  which  is  ftom  a  woo<I  block,  and 
dated  1423;  but  no  impre!<.>iioii  from  an  engraved  piatf  bii 

I)i-en  r»i!tifl  with  a  date  anterior  to  1-161.  The  art  of  eD 
graviiit;  on  metal  plates  for  taking  imf rissiuus  im  i'n[<-.- 
was,  aer-orduii;  to  A'a^an.  Ilrsl  prarli^ed  h\  Maso  or  Tij> 
maso  Finneguerra,  a  Horeniine  goldsmith,  about  the  JW 
I4tiU;  and  although  many  writers  liare  advocated  thedaiBB 
of  Qermany  to  the  honour  of  the  invention,  it  seems  new 
to  he  concedctl  by  nearly  universal  consent  to  Italy,  lbs 
arguments  of  the  Abate  Luigi  Lansi,  in  his  work  on  the 
history  of  painting  in  Italy,  api>ctr  to  us  to  be  quite  cots- 
c!usi\ c  in  eoiillrnnHiin  of  Vus-in's  c;|iini>.m,  llowrver  this 
may  ]n\  tiiere  has  never  eM>led  a  dduht  thai  llit*  dtl 
its  orijjin  in  the  \\itrk--ho]>s  of  tlie  !_'(.!il-niiths  about  tb* 
middle  of  the  flt>eenlh  century.  Many  of  these  g"M-.initb» 
were  niel/atoH,  or  workers  in  tiieUo — a  mode  of  oriv.imrnial 
engraving  usually  performed  on  silver  plates— the  dcsige 
engraved  on  which  was  afterwards  Ailed  in  with  a  bWk 
composition,  said  to  have  been  composed  of  silver  and  lewl. 
which  fhnn  its  dark  oolour  was  callfd  by  the  nntienn 
nigcllum,  a  word  curtailed  by  the  Italians  into  nteni,  Hiis 
being  incorporated  with  the  silver,  that  i<..  run  nit.i  theetv- 
grnved  hnes.  pmduced  the  effect  of  shadow,  and  bad  vc*y 
m»rh  the  appearance  of  a  print.  *  Those  nielli,"  says 
Lanzi,  '  were  used  as  silver  ornaments  to  articles  oif  ftoBl- 
turc,  sacred  veanis,  such  as  holy  cups  and  vases^  to  Bit- 
sals  and  other  devotional  books,  and  to  reliquaries ;  aa  vel 
as  to  proltme  pinposea,  as  adorning  the  hilts  of  sworA^ 
table  nlemilst  and  many  kinds  ttf  faada  otnaiaents.*  New 
Itao  glimegmtntwii  m warinr  in ttMlok nd,  ■  n  m*''l 
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to  Vosj^ri,  his  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  fromengmvr  ? 
plate:}  WHS  the  result  of  accident.    It  was  usual  with  the 
arti-1-,  w  ho  w  ii  kLil  in  this  style  to  rub  a  mixture  of  char- 
ccul  avA  in\  into  the  design  engraved  on  the  silver  plate, 
that  tiity  might  ascertain  what  would  be  the  effect  uf  the 
work  previous  to  inlaying;  with  the  nigcllum  or  mixture  of 
silver  and  lead.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  Finneguerra, 
luring  rubbed  ia  the  charooal  and  oil,  by  way  of  thus 
{■nm'ny  h»  linrk,  aocidentally  let  Alt  npon  It  tame  melted 
sulphur,  which  11  ji  111  r«  in;>\;il  brnuL'ht  with  it  the  ink  out 
of  the  hallows,  :\tA  cxhibiiLMl  the  ux-ii-;  impression  of  his 
Work.    It  (HTurrril  ti>  hnn  to  try  it"  ih-'  saiiu.'  n^wh  would 
follow  on  a  piece  of  moistetiu*!  paper  li  laid  over  the  di-sign 
ill  IS  filled  with  ink,  and  pn-sseil  by  a  roller.    The  experi- 
ment succeeded ;  and  the  conseqiience  was  the  CTudual 
improvement  of  the  new  art  both  in  his  haiwls  and  those  of 
Baccio  Baldini,  Sandro  Botticelli,  Antonio  Pallsyjuoli,  and 
Andrea  Mant^na,  to  whom  he  eommtinicated  the  process. 
Other  accounts,  however,  make  the  d -  no, cry  of  chalco- 
graphy much  less  the  result  of  ncci<kut.    Accordintr  to 
tue«e,  Finneguerra,  as  well  as  other  workers  in  nu  llo  ot" 
his  time,  were  in  (he  habit  of  proving  their  works  by  means 
of  fuiphur  rii.\ls  previous  to  the  ullitiiate  inlaying.  For 
this  purpose  the  engraved  plate  was  pre!.sed  with  earth  or 
clay,  upon  the  top  of  whidiaome  niulted  sul|>hur  was  then 
thrown,  which  on  removal  preaonted  a  fac-simile  of  tlie 
work  on  silver;  into  the  lines  of  thi«  sulphur  cast  nmc- 
tbiog  black  was  then  rubbed,  and  the  artist  was  thus 
enaoled  to  farm  a  corrci^t  opinion  of  the  progress  and  per- 
fection of  his  work.    These  fact-i  are  now  plan  1  lav  i  l 
all  doubt  by  the  discovery  <if  some  sulphur  casts  from  tf;>' 
n;i'ili  of  riniu  i;itiTr:i,  alihfoi^h  ihrrr  is  no  fuUy-autlu-nii- 
vtLted  lutpre&siua  u[Hni  paper  Uuin  uuy  plate  engravud  by 
him.  Thus  it  would  appear  tluit  tl»  Workers  in  niello  weru 
long  advancing  on  the  verj^e  of  this  invention.  Engraviiit; 
was  henceforth  to  constitute  a  distinct  and  honourable  pni- 
feiaion,  or  to  have  Umwo  eiwines  Ihrtber  developed  by  the 
Kreatett  masten  of  design  which  had  hitheHo  only  mnni- 
festeil  a  feeble  exi^^fcnrr  in  the  workshop  of  tliL-  gul'U.uith. 

Our  limits  will  i;  a  uHow  to  dwell  on  ilic  mtTits  or 
]ivrr)rni;rrii  t.'s  ol' lln-.^c  iMiiy  m.i-tc:>,  coiiti'injKjnirir-  nf  Fin- 
neguerra, U}  wliose  e.\fitioUi.  we  are  lu'VLrtJiclcw  much  in- 
debted for  the  rapid  approaches  of  the  art  towards  excel- 
lence. Of  these  Baldiiii,  Botticelli.and  Andrea  Mantegua, 
have  already  been  named  among  the  Italians :  and  while 
we  disalluu'  the  claims  of  the  Germans  to  the  disooveiy  uf 
copperi>l;ite  engraving,  we  w  illingly  admit  that  it  was  very 
early  and  very  greatly  improved  in  that  country  by  ^Iiufin 
Sfhoen,  Israel  Van  Alecheln,  Leydeuwurf,  aad  Wulgcuiut. 
T!ii>  not  siiri)rising  when  wc  rLlUi  t  that  wood  engraving 
li;id  bt(  u  ru>t  practised  there,  ioity  years  earlier,  and  con- 
si(|>iciiiiy  ill  it  th.  \  ii  i  l  anticipated  the  Italians  in  a  know- 
leil({e uf  priniitiit-mk and  the  press;  nay.  it  is  remarkablo 
that  the  first  ho'>lf  printed  at  Hoiiie  fan  edition  of  Ptolemy's 
Gcognphy)  w  as  also  illustrated  by  the  llrst  plate  eagntvinff*, 
twenty-seven  in  number,  which  were  map^  and  were  exe- 
cuted there  by  two  Germaoa,  Sweynheymand  Buckink ;  the 
latler  completing  what  the  former  left  uofinisbed  at  bis 
death.  This  work  is  dated  1478,  but  was  eotnmeiiQed  in 

I47i. 

One  of  the  first  LiHiks  illustrated  with  designs  on  engraved 
plates  was  indeed  the  production  of  Italian  urtists;  this  was 
an  edition  of  Dante's  *  Inferno,'  published  at  Florence  in 
14i:(l,ond  embellished  with  engravings  byBaccsio  Biddini, 
after  (he  des^s  of  Boltialli.  It  is  worthy  of  renurk  that 
these  plates  were  not  printed  on  the  wne  nper  as  the 
letter-press,  hot  blank  spaces  were  left  at  the  tiead  of  each 
ciinto,  over  which  the  prints  were  pn-ti  rl.  As  we  bcliove  tlie 
greatest  number  of  embellishments  ever  iound  ;n  a  i  (i]\v  of 
this  work  dot'<  not  i  \i  <.>  vl  nim-tecn,  it  i-;  to  In-  prrsiuiit  il 
that  the  iiitoiiilid  ^'I'rios  of  illii.-.tr;itiy)is  was  never  coni- 
pleti'd  Oiiiittiiig  firtiior  noii<-e  of  those  early  masters  who 
tlouriiibed  at  the  end  of  the  iU'leenth,  we  shall  pass  on  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  at  the  commencement  of  which  the  art 
was  carried  to  a  vei7  high  degree  of  excellence ;  in  Italv  by 
Mare  Antonio  Raimondi.  and  simultaneously  by  Albert 
IXiror  in  Germany,  and  Lucas  VunLeyden  in  Holland:  a 
coiit>lellation  of  talent,  the  appearance  of  which  marks  the 
most  memorable  epoch  in  ihu  history  uf  engraving. 

Marc  Antonio,  like  so  timny  ul"  his  predocesisors.  was  ori- 
ginally a  worker  in  nu'llM,  in  winch  art  he  wh.s  instructed 
by  Francesco  Fiancia,  and  acquired  considerable  skill ;  but 
quittiiiK  it  tM  ngiaviog  on  metaU  ba  «t  llitt  oopiad  


nf  tl-.r  TiT-ks  of  liis  ratister,  and  afterwards  imitated  those  of 
Andrea  Manlegna  and  Albert  Diin  r.  He  fiaiilly  perfected 
himself  in  design  under  Raphael  irUrbiiio,  who  npprociat<'d 
his  talents  so  highly  as  to  lend  him  every  assistance :  ho 
oven  permitted  his  own  grinder  of  colours  to  manage  (ho 
press  for  him.  that  be  miffht  devote  hia  time  wholly  to  the 
more  inteHactnal  parts  of  the  art 

The  gieat  vent  of  Mare  Antonio  lay  in  the  oorrectneRs 
and  heauiy  of  his  outline:  m  great  is  his  excellence  in  this 
respect,  that  it  is  believed  that  Raphael  Isiiu-eli"  a--isirii 
him  with  his  own  hand  on  the  copjier.  Ttie  characCet  «f 
his  heads  is  admirably  preser>-ed,  and  the  extremities  marked 
with  the  truest  precision;  but  his  lights  are  not  enriched 
with  that  variety  of  fainter  tones  which  indicate  local 
colour,  nor  do  his  prints  possess  the  harmony  arising  from 
the  ehiaruscuro  or  the  beauty  of  reflex  light.  The  cause' 
f)uence  is  somewhat  of  monotony  in  his  darks  and  baldness 
in  his  lights,  which  pndnee  an  appearance  of  hardness ; 
but  the  rude  state  in  which  ho  found  cnirravinz  nn:  t  1  . 
remembered  in  forming  on  estimate  of  his  uierits,  nui  shouid 
it  he  forgot  ten  that  trie  then  recent  disinterment  of  ihe 
great  wi:rks  of  antir[ue  sculpiure  and  the  faine  of  Raphiiel 
and  of  Michel  An^^elo  leiideieil/^jrw  and  cAf/nw/pr  I  he  threat 
objects  of  pursuit,  as  they  were  indeed  at  that  lime,  from 
these  causes,  thoofht  to  M  th«  only  ones  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

Thus  happily  ftmnned  with  the  patRniai;e.  inslmction, 

and  friendship  of  the  'divine  Raphael,*  he  devoted  hiniself 
almost  exclusively  to  engraving  after  his  matchless  prulu<-- 
ti  ins;  ;iii(l  althou;;h.  as  we  have  seen,  hi-  pnii;-.  so 
many  uf  the  blaniii.-»huieiits  and  coiuent:oiialitii',T  .it'  laun! 
modern  art,  and  arc  tuon-  di  iu  ient  m  iheve  re-|;L\  is  excn 
than  bis  contemporaries  uf  the  school  of  Germany  uiid 
Holland,  yet  such  was  the  truth  and  purity  of  his  outline, 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  works  ofltaphael  have  over  since 
been  rendered  with  SO  much  justice  to  their  author.  M. 
Antonio  died  about  1^27.  Our  apaee  wlU  not  a)h>w  even  a 
liMt  of  the  engraven  and  painters  who  engtaved  or  etched 
(a  moric  of  engraving  nereufler  to  be  de-orihed)  who 
flourished  in  Italy  durinj,'  ih.'  \\\>  cen'i-.iies  which  *i!,c- 
ceeile<l  the  dcatli  of  Marr  Anionic:  the  priiuinal  of  llie  o 
how  e\er  were  Agostino  de  Mu>is,  Marc  do  Ha^etiiiu,  C'nra- 
gliu,  Giulio  Bonasoni,  and  Knea  Vico,  all  pupils  of  Marc 
Ant  orio :  (teor^iu  Ohisi  of  Mantua  and  his  relatives  Uiaua 
and  A  1  111  (rhisi,  Cornelius  Cori,  &c.  &c.  But  although 
by  thtaMi  and  others  the  executive  nut  of  the  art  was  con> 
tinually  though  slow  ly  improved,  toeir  powm  in  design  or 
dnwing,  (in  which  the  chief  excellence  of  the  school  at  all 
times  consisted)  declined,  at  least  as  fast  as  they  udvatici- 1 
in  mechanical  skill,  until  at  len^ili  in  the  tsth  ccnimy 
the  intellectual  and  inechanical  cxcelleiu  ics  ot'ihe  an  weie 
united  in  the  works  of  Jaconio  Kn  y  ;  and  from  thai  in.e 
the  credit  of  engraving  in  Italy  has  been  well  mainiained 
by  succeeding  artists.  The  names  of  the  principal  painters 
who  have  practised  engraving  in  Italy  are  Agostiiio  Car- 
racci,  Slt-phauu  della  Eiella,  Spagnoletto,  Guereinn,  SalvU' 
tor  Rosa.  Claude  Lorraine,  Swaneveldt.  Canaletti,  Piianesi, 

In  (lenuany  enuraviiig  made  more  rapid  strides  lowaids 
excellence,  in  the  mechanical  parts  of  it;  and  at  lite 
commencement  of  the  Itlth  century  appeared  Alhert  Diirer. 
a  man  whu«»u  unuei^lity  of  talent  extended  the  b.iiiiidai  ie!> 
of  every  department  uf  art,  and  can  a  d  all  to  a  deutce  of 
peiiection  previously  unknown  in  that  country.  Tiio  <lo- 
ncts  of  Albert  Diirer,  who  was  u  paintur  as  well  a.s  an  cii- 
Sravar,  were  the  defoeta of  the  school  to  which  lie  belongtid; 
tne  dry  and  Gothic  taate  of  which  is  equally  observable  in 
their  paintings  and  engravings.  But  in  all  that  relates  lo 
the  executive  part  of  the  art  of  eneraving  the  work-  of 
Albert  Diirer  (leierve  the  highest  ]ir.ii^e.  'I'lie  Italian  arll^.s 
having  the  ilnesit  si<cc:ineii>,  of  aniK|ue  sculpture  constancy 
belore  their  eyes,  appear  lo  have  been  very  enrly  im|  ressed 
by  them  with  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  flowing  liiu-s  ;  and 
perhaps  nothing  is  so  well  calculated  to  convince  us  of  ibe 
advantages  to  be  derived  ftom  the  study  of  the  iutiH|uo 
sculptures  ai>  a  comparison  of  the  works  ofGerumu  and 
Italian  artists.  The  drnncries.  for  instance,  in  the  Oermaa 
works,  are  represented  by  abrupt  rectangular  forms,  and 
Imve  Ijcen  well  dcr,criljed  :is  siiip't.  rather  t\\d\\  full! fit :  re- 
scmhlin;^  the  appcaranci'  of  criinip!ed-up  j  aper  iiiuie  than 
draper).  The  pains  winch  they  evulenily  l>es;owi  rl  up, a 
their  works  forbid  us  to  ascribe  that  to  want  ot  atteiHiou 
vidkioh  waa  eartniiily  the  mult  of  n  vitiated  tuate  in  daugn. 
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'  ARMfrt  I>ur«r  bid  great  eoTnman(t  of  the  gnver,  and 
carried  his  plates  to  a  mach  lii^ilu  r  dt^u^ice  of  finwh  than  his 
Italian  coniiimporaries.  as  lus  piim  of  '  Si.  Jerome  in  the 
Room.'  as  it  is  caUe<l,  the  execution  of  which  has  scarcely 
ever  been  oxceedcd,  will  sufficiently  attest.  To  his  other 
honours  we  have  little  hesitation  in  adding  that  of  being 
the  iQveotor  of  etching  by  corrosion,  an  art  which  has 
coutribl^bBd  most  powerfully  to  the  perfection  of  engraring. 
W«  an  amm  tint  the  imowj  of  etebioK  baa  been  hy 
■OHM  attributed  to  Miehnel  Wolgmut,  the  master  of  A. 
Diirer,  but  we  never  luanl  of  any  etching  fri)iii  ]m  liand 
having  bwn  soini  ;  nor  du  we  know  of  any  etcliinz  by  any 
other  liniid  whicli  beiirs  rl;itc  !va  early  as  the  reieliratcd 
Cannon  landicape,  by  Diirer,  wbieh  is  1  olh  ;  wluU:  iruiu  his 
own  hand  we  have  two  other*  still  curlier,  viz.  Christ  pray- 
ing on  the  Mount,  1615;  and  the  liape  of  Proserpine,  1516. 
aR  tho*c  were  evidently  performed  in  the  very  infancy  of 
the  art,  befate  the  discovery  of  stopping  out,i«  it  it  called, 
an  expression  irhieb  wilt  be  intelligible  to  toe  nadar  on  a 
rofereiu'c  til  our  account  of  the  process  of  etching.  On 
oxiiininini;  tlie  otchines  of  Albert  Diirer,  we  see  that  they 
have  all  hem  currodea  at  one  biting  in  :  which  sufficiently 
explains  iheir  nionotonovis  appearance,  and  proves  that 
stopping  out  was  not  understood,  or  it  would  have  been  had 
recoutae  tOt  as  its  advantage^i  could  not  have  been  over- 
lookfld.  It  if  mo*t  probable  that  the  defective  and  ux-mo- 
toaowtMn  oecaaioaMi  bj  the  want  of  this  knowledge  i»  the 
taaaon  that  lo  few  oortoded  etcbinn  were  exccnted  by 
Albert  Durer,  who  must  have  been  otherwise  (hsdnaled  by 
the  facilities  which  this  mode  of  engraving  uSered ;  as  it  is, 
liis  corroded  etchings  are  mveli  infirioir  to  hii  other  works, 
bii'li  uii  copper  and  wood. 

The  principal  Gcnnan  engravers  after  Albert  Diirer,  arc 
hi.H  piipil,  Ilonry  Alde^ruvcr,  together  with  Hurtliolomew 
and  Hans  Snbald  HehaTu,  Albert  Altdorfer,  James  Bink, 
George  Pene,  Virgil  Sol  is,  &c.  &o.  But  the  history  of  pure 
Genaan  art  is  very  short,  for  most  of  thasa  German  en- 
cravgn  tiaveUed  to  Italy  for  imptovanatt,atMeta€  by  the 
nme  of  Mare  Antonio;  several  of  them  are  indeed  his  re> 
pufed  di-iciples  ;  and  the  cnnsefiucncoLs  'h-'>t  'lie  two  .schools 
may  be  .said  to  liuvc  inimedialely,  in  some  measure,  bluiidcd ; 
as  under  llic  indueiue  of  Italian  taste  the  peculiar  charac- 
tcristicji  of  German  art  in  a  great  mcasuie  disappeared. 
From  the  small  size  of  uwni  of  the  works  produced  by  these 
German  engravers,  they  are  gpneraliy  distinguished  as  the 
'little  masten,*  altbongh  many  Uxso  plates  were  axaented 
by  them. 

Ltioas  Jaeobit  he^t  known  by  the  name  of  Lnnas  Van 

Leyden,  was  the  father  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  .<c!i<  uU, 
an<l  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Albert  Diirer,  \sli'jse 
defects  he  fully  )>obse-sed,  whilo  he  fell  short  of  his  excel 
lencics.    The  Bonie  vultrarity  of  form,  and  eeiieral  want  of 
i; rare  and  propriety  of  d('si;;n.  whirh  Ims  liceii  noticed  in 
the  German  school,  is  equally  observable  in  the  works  of 
Lu(«s  Van  Leyden  ;  while  they  are  deficient  in  the  spirit 
and  firmne<is  which  characterize  the  works  of  Diirer.  But 
notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  he  was  a  man  of  great 
abilities.   After  Iaicss  Van  Lq-den  the  art  was  maintained 
in  the  Low  Conntrfes  by  the  Wcrinxes,  the  Sadelcr.«. 
whasc  works  are  multifarious,  and  eitiiirace  every  class  of 
subject ;  the  elder  anil  youn;;er  Jode.  Cnrnehiis,  Theodore, 
and  Pliili])  Galie,  uiid  Abraham,  and  Cornelui.s  Bloemart 
The  latter,  ^Kichaps  less  actuated  by  tlie  commercial  spjrjt 
in  which  the  art  was  at  this  lime  practised,  attempted  im- 
profemeuts  with  success ;  and  by  working  delicate  tints  on 
tbe  l^bts,  which  had  hitherto  been  left  only  as  so  many 
«dute  spots,  ha  branght  his  works  to  a  degree  of  finish  and 
harmony  not  preriously  attained.  This  artist  studied  and 
indeed  died  at  Rome,  whither  also  Golt^iiis  travelled  for 
improvement,  who  imparted  a  boldness  to  eiiQjrasiiiL;  which 
forms  a  stoking  contia.st  to  ilie  neat  stiff  manm  r  of  lii*  prc- 
decesisor*.    Gulizais  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  clrcw 
tbe  human  tiKure  adnnrably  ;  but  in  cndeuvourinp^  lo  avoid  j 
Iho  dry  Gothic  taste  of  his  countrymen,  he  went  into  the  ' 
opposite  extreme,  and  aiming  at  the  stibliinc  of  Michael  I 
Augelo,  took  the  one  step  beyond,  and  occasionally  Ml  ialo  I 
tbe  ridiculous.  The  same  obaerrationa  will  apply  to  the 
works  of  Spnngher ;  and  these  fiiuUs  were  exaggerated  and 
carried  to  the  extreme  of  bombast  by  iho  disciple  of  Golt- 
«ius,  'Miiller;  but  tlu?  freedom  with  which  he  h.Tiulled  the 
graver  is  truly  surpnaiag.    To  these  siu  cee  le<l  I.ucms  Kil- 
liiiii.  Malliam  and  Saenredam ;  and  at  the  commonrenienf 
of  tho  soventeeath  century  the  two  Bolswerls,  who  had 


formed  their  style  on  that  of  Goltzius,  improved  themselr;^ 

under  tin-  iri^tructi'.jii  of  liubori?. 

Klihitif;,  at  this  liciio:!,  was  prictised  by  many  of  the 
painters  m  the  Low  tJoi.niiies  with  great  sufc^  ^s;  and  we 
need  scatceliy  i»ay,  that  il  ts  principally  to  thi:i  process  that 
«o  arc  indebted  for  those  treasures  of  art,  the  engraved 
works  of  Rembrandt:  not  that  in  his  finished  works  ha 
confined  himself  to  etching;  ho  aUo  called  in  the  assistaaee 
of  the  gravw  and  the  dry  point.  His  etchings  being  mj 
numerous,  are  of  nneqnat  merit ;  and  many,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  of  a  siicre  I  or  dignified  nature,  are  de!ia.s<^l  by  t!ie 
vulgarity  oCthe  ch3rac;er8  introduced:  but  uulwith!>tanditjg 
these  and  other  defects,  his  best  works  are  greatly  and  de* 
ser>'edly  prized,  for  they  arc  inimitably  fine,  and  possess  the 
excellencies  of  the  berit  paintings,  even  by  his  own  hand, 
in  a  degree  not  equalled  by  the  works  of  any  other  engraver. 
To  mention  the  artists  of  this  school  from  whose  hand.s  we 
have  etchifli^  would  be  to  name  nearly  all  the  most  emi- 
nent painlen  belongiiu^  to  it.  Berghera.  Cuyp.  Karel  du 
Jardin,  Paul  Potter,  Kuysdael.  Ostade,  Waterloo,  Adrian 
Van  de  Veldt,  with  many  others,  have  all  enriched  'he 
portfolio  of  the  collector  w  ith  works  of  great  taste  and  skill. 
Among  the  more  professetUy  engravers  not  already  noticed 
we  must  mention  Count  Goudt  as  p  >!M.'ssing  extraordinary 
skill,  although  ho  cultivated  tho  art  le.ss  as  a  profession 
than  for  pleasure.  The  family  of  the  Vissc hers  pro'lurcd 
many  and  exoellcnt  works,  from  the  pictures  of  various 
masters;  nnd  Cbrndius  Viascher  stands  particularly  d» 
tinsui^he<l  for  the  accuracy  of  his  drawing  and  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  has  rendered  the  cl.aracter  of  the  p'.ctuiet 
after  which  he  enuraveil. 
I  In  France  engraving  has  been  praciised  with  pre  eminent 
success  in  the  departments  of  histcry  anrl  iMi  traiturc.  Tno 
celebrity  of  the  school  dates  (nmi  Uie  tune  of  Louis  XIV.; 
for  altliough  several  engravers  had  appeared  before  that 
time,  it  was  only  under  tbe  ibstoring  iutluenco  of  that 
monarch,  assisted  by  the  fine  lasta  of  GMbert,  liis  minister, 
that  a  aduMd  aioae  surpassing  in  excellence  any  whieh  had 
preceded  ft  The  fomiiy  of  the  Audrans  prodiicefl  six  emi- 
nent enirravers,  but  of  these  ths  mo-l  rli  liri  rni-1  .  d  \i3s 
Gerard  Audrati.  He  was  an  admirable  drarism  iu  !iim>cl;': 
but  the  great  excellence  of  his  works  '.n  oihci  re-pectN  v.ns 
enhanced  by  tho  absence  of  all  maiirirr,  except  sueb  as 
belonged  to  the  painter  after  whom  he  en,'ravo£  Bowm 
the  first  engraver  who  successfully  united,  to  any  axlent, 
the  use  of  the  graver  and  the  etcning  point,  and  by  thus 
a\-ailing  hiiu&elf  of  tbe  Acilities  arising  from  the  use  of  the 
aquafortis,  produced  numerous  works  of  great  excellence 
and  some  of  prodigious  size,  amon^'  which  w  e  may  r.K-n  i  ^n 
the  baliltis  of  Alexander,  after  Le  Urun,  ca>  h  subjen  ol  liic 
series  being  engraved  on  three  or  four  large  plates.  Tiw 
Abb*  Fontenac  remarks  of  him  that, '  far  from  conceiving 
that  a  servile  arrangement  of  strokes,  and  the  too  frequently 
cold  and  affected  clearness  of  the  graver,  were  tho  grot 
essentials  of  historical  engraving,  he  gave  worth  to  hit 
works  by  a  bold  mixture  of  ftee  Mtcbingi  and  dots,  placed 
together  apparently  without  order,  but  wifli  an  inimitable 
degree  of  taste,  and  has  left  to  posterity  most  admirable 
examples  of  the  ulyle  in  which  grand  compositions  ouj^ht 
lo  be  treated." 

Gerard  Edelinck,  although  born  at  Antwerp,  may  be 
faii  ly  cousKlered  of  the  French  s«-hool,  and  was  an  on  -r  .  r 
of  the  highest  order.  In  portrait  Nanteuil  is  no  less  c«le- 
biated  than  his  contenpoiaries:  the  beauty  and  clearness 
of  his  sj^le  has  perhaps  never  boen  exceeded.  The  Dievels 
(Peter  Drevet  ill  partioukir)Bi«  scarcely  less  distinguished: 
nor  must  we  omit  the  name  of  John  I>ouis  Roi:n«-t.  whu>e 
engraving  of  the  *  Dead  Christ  with  the  famtmi;  \  irgin,' 
after  Aiinib::l  C-irM'-  i,  i--  cne'if  the  t'nc.st  spe<  imon3  which 
the  art  has  produced.  In  addition  we  can  only  noticv  the 
names  of  Lo  Clcrc,  Siinoiicau,  Chereau,  Cochin,  Dupui^ 
Dcauvais,  Balechou,  Ijs  Bas,  John  Georno  Wille,  Stc  fiic. 
The  modem  and  existing  French  school  has  produced  very 
able  cngrawrs,  w  hose  chief  defect  is.  that,  deviating  frora 
the  course  pursued  by  Gemrd  Audran  and  all  tho  Erst 
artists,  they  allow  that  which  is  merely  mechanical  to  pre- 
dominate in  their  works ;  and  aiming  at  f;rent  dexterity  ia 
the  use  of  the  grurt  r  as  the  chief  objects,  ihey  iii.ike  an  os- 
fcntalinns  displ  ly  of  lines,  the  uniformity  aad  legfulanty  of 
which  is  utTeas;ve  tv)  the  eye  of  liue  taste,  imparling,  as  it 
oAeti  does,  even  lo  the  flesh,  the  appearance  of  nct-wmk. 
when  viewed  closely. 
The  Bnglish  school  of  engraving  dalea  only  frcm  abonl 
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t]i«  middlfl  of  the  oightconth  c«ntury,  previoua  to  wbich 
time  the  arts  had  not  llouri'-lii'd  iiiniiirnously  ia  oiir 
country,  urid  such  LMr:^r;ivcr«  as  prarlisL'(l  Ik  io  wort*  chit;ily 
foreigners.  With  a  scIuxj!  oi'  [jLiniiini,'  ho\vi\er  has  arisen 
an  aiMKablBge  oi  engravers  in  all  the  departments  of 
•It  who  may  safely  chullenga  oomparuon  with  those  of 
uqr  thna  or  nation.  It  is  true  «e  bad  previouslf  the 
Faithornes,  Payne,  and  tlw  Wbitm;  but  Hollar,  Sinoo, 
and  Crispin  de  Pto«.WalIerant  Vaillant,  Blooteling,  Gribe- 
lin,  Dongny,  ond  Vandertmnk,  were  all  foreigners;  and  the 
principal  ens'"^ of  the  time  were  their  productions. 

The  reicrii  of  Gfjr^elll.  was  however  auspicious  to  ilie 
arts  aiul  sinoc  then  wc  can  boa.st  of  a  numerous  train  of 
engraverii  whu»«  works  do  honour  to  the  country  and  tu  the 
painters  from  whoso  works  they  are  engraved.  One  of  the 
earUe«t  of  tboae  was  Hogarth,'  an  artist  of  most  original 
geniui,  vhoie  engravings  were  all  from  hii>  own  design*,  in 
•  walk  of  art  entixely  netr.  Landaeapes  bad  hitborto  uevor 
been  engniTed  In  a  satisftitory  tnanncv,  tbe  oMer  engtavera 
adhering  to  the  use  of  the  graver  only,  which  was  inade- 
quate to  expresa  wiUi  sutliciunt  freedom  the  playful  luxu- 
riance of  foliage,  the  nif-'^'i  duoss  of  rocks,  or  tlie  ila*h  of 
foamin'jj  water.-*.  These  object^i  were  ftrst  aecomphshed  by 
Francis  Vivares,  who  was  a  most  accomplishctl  uioher,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  English  landscape  en- 
gcaveiis,  who  have  unquestionably  surpassed  all  their  predc- 
oeason  in  tbi«  department  of  art.  WooUett  followed  m  tbe 
aame  tract,  carrying  his  landscap**^  very'  forwanl  tritb  the 
clehiog  point,  and  Qnisliing  titem  jnlv  with  the  gTaver.  Hit 
best  wurk«  arc  unri^alled ;  nor  waa  he  inferior.in  biitory, 
as  his  print  of  tbe  death  «f  General  WoUbt  afkar  West, 

sufTIciently  attests. 

These  twu  artists  carried  landscape  engraving  at  onco  to 

i)erfection.  Browne  may  h*i  mentioned  as  a  worthy  fid- 
ower ;  he  urudueed  many  excellent  plates  ufler  the  old 
masters,  ana  sometimes  worked  in  oonjunction  with  Wool- 
leit.  In  history  and  portrait  Sir  Robert  Strange  ably  vin- 
dicated the  honourof  the  artiii  thiaeoHiiteyi  hie  engraving 
or  flesh  has  perhaps  never  been  eqadled,  eerfatnly  never 
cxeelU'd  hy  ;iny  ma-fer:  Ids  works  are  however  often  much 
duiwriornled  by  his  defective  dniwiiig.  Mezzotinto  en- 
graving, aU'aouL;l»  not  .strictly  horn  among  us,  has  heen  in 
no  other  country  i-ractiied  with  a  degree  of  succe^  at  all 
approaching  that  attained  by  M'Ardell,  Earlom,  Smith, 
Valentine,  Green,  and  otbera.  Battolozzi,  Ryland,  Sharpe, 
Fanl  Sandby,  Middiinan,  IfOton,  Filler,  are  among  the 
noit  «minent  of  deeeaaed  engtavera ;  and  Mr.  Wilioa  Lowry 
is  entitled  to  moet  honoorable  mention  as  a  great  benefliclor 
to  the  art,  hy  the  invention  of  the  ruling-machine,  an  in- 
strument of  great  value  fur  man  v  pur]toses,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  wluidi  is  I  erfect.  At  prebetit  every  departinont  of 
e»i^rA\  iii<.f  IS  filled  with  artistsof  f;reat  abilities,  any  of  whom 
it  Would  be  invidious  io  name  to  the  exclusion  of  others  :  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  their  talents  and  tboir  numbers  have 
given  the  art  a  commercial  importance  ill  this  eoantry  to 
which  it  never  attained  in  any  other. 

A  modern  engraving  is  usually  tbe  MMdt  «f  two  pro- 
ceases,  vat.  of  direct  inctaton  with  the  graver,  ot  the  dry 
point,  and  of  etching  by  corrosion.  These  we  •hall  proceol 
to  explain  ;  and  first  we  will  enumerate  and  point  out  the 
usesofliie  (liU'ercnt  iinplemcntA  required.  The  principal 
instrument  is  the  ^rai  gr,  or  burin,  which  differs  in  size 
and  shape  according  to  tlie  character  of  the  line  which  if  is 
inteniled  to  produce,  but  tlu'  ordinary  graver  is  of  the  form 
of  a  quadrangular  pnstn,  both  square  and  lozenge-shaped, 
and  fitted  into  a  »hort  handle,  the  whole  heiog  about  Ave 
incboa and  a  lialf  long.  The sooare  cravar is  vsed  in  cutting 
hroad  lines,  and  the  lotenge-duped  fbr  more  delicate  ones. 
In  making  the  incbion,  it  is  pushed  forward  in  tbe  direction 
of  the  lino  required,  being  held  by  the  handle  at  an  angle 
TCry  1  l'i  ly  inclined  to  the  plane  of  tlic  cojijier.  It  is  re- 
qui>uc  tliat  the  Rvavor  be  well  tempered,  and  (;reat  addrcjjj, 
jg  neocs^ary  in  whellliig  it  for  use.  The  angle  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two  lower  sides  of  the  graver  forms  what  is  called 
its  belly,  and  the  breadth  of  the  end  is  called  its  face.  The 
two  sides  which  form  tbe  belly  are  to  be  laid  flat  upon  the 
oil-stone,  and  rubbed  firmly  until  the  belly  slightly  rises,  so 
that  if  it  were  laid  flat  upon  the  eitfjfet  the  li^t  oould  be 
seen  underneath  the  point ;  othOTWiie  it  would  be  impos* 
aible  to  use  it  with  freedom,  as  it  would  dig  uneiiually  deep 
into  the  copper.  The  face  is  next  to  be  whclted,  which  is 
done  merely  by  laying  the  face  of  (lie  griner  tlat  uiion  tlie 
atone,  with  tbe  belly  upward,  and  rubbing  it  steadily  upon  I 
P  C«  No.  SW, 


a  moderate  slope  until  it  acquires  a  very  sharp  point,  taking 
<  are  that  tlie  stone  be  iJMperly  supplied  with  oil  all  (be 
vvhiJe.    I'hu  gravers  sold  ui  the  bhops  are  commonly  too 
hard  for  use,  which  is  known  by  the  frequent  hraakiag  of 
their  poinU :  when  this  is  the  caiie  they  ahoald  bo  lempend 
by  holding  them  on  a  red-hot  poker,  at  a  di^nce  of  half  aa 
inch  from  the  point,  until  theyaoquire  a  faint  straw  colour ; 
they  sboold  then  be  pat  into  oil  to  cool ;  or  thfy  may  b« 
tempered  in  a  candle  and  coo1(h1  in  the  tallow.  'But  it  is 
best  not  to  be  ha-l)'  in  teniiienn^;;   fnr  if  the  >,'raver  fs 
only  a  little  too  hard,  whetting  alone  will  fioquenily  bring 
it  into  goud  condition.    An  instrument  called  a  scraper  is 
required  to  sora))c  off  tbe  barb  or  burr  which  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  graver  ainl  dry  point.    The  burnithw  IS 
u<icd  to  polish  the  plate  and  to  erabc  any  scratches  whieb 
it  may  accidentally  receive,  ond  also  to  make  lighter -any 
part  of  the  work  which  may  havo  heen  made  too  dark.  An 
(til-tlone  is  requuito  for  sharpening  the  instnimentii  upon. 
Etching-poinU  or  neeeUet  are  neaily  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  sewing-needles,  but  fixed  into  handles  four  or  Hve 
inches  long;  some  ai-e  made  of  an  o\al  firm,  to  produce 
broader  hues  witli :  their  use  will  be  explained  wlicn  we 
are  describing  ilio  process  of  etching.   Dry  point  is.  in  Ibct, 
nothing  more  than  the  common  etrliing-needle  brought  to 
a  very  fine  point.  It  is  used  to  out  or  scratch  the  more 
delicate  liaaa  with,  sueh  aa  akies,  &e.  &e.  It  does  not,  h'ke 
the  iirnTor,  cot  the  copper  dean  out,  but  throws  it  up  on 
each  tide  of  tho  tine  produced  by  its  progress  through  the 
metal:  this  is  called  the  burr,  which  is  reino\  ed  by  a  scraper. 
This  burr  was  lefl  on  by  Rcmbranrii.  until  it  wore  away  in 
tlie  progress  nf  onntinj^,  Hlr.ch  it  soon  dues;  ijut  by  his 
management  it  added  f;reaily  i<i  the  effect  of  the  etching, 
and  imprc-.sions  from  liis  w^irks  with  the  burr  on  are  niuiHl 
valued.    A  cushion  is  a  bag  of  leather  QUed  with  sand ;  its 
use  is  to  support  the  plalo  so  that  it  may  he  freely  turned 
in  any  required  direction ;  but  it  is  not  now  much  used  by 
artists,  being  chiefly  confined  Io  engravers  of  writing.  A 
rubber  is  «  roll  of  cloth  tied  iw  tight,  one  end  being  kept 
in  ulive  oil.  It  ta  uefiil  to  pdish  off  more  completely  tbe 
burr  and  also  t«  thotr  tho  appsanuwe  of  the  work  aa  it 

proceed*. 

Etching  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  modern 
art,  nhnost  all  plates  of  every  size  and  de&cription  being 
now  commenced  by  this  process,  and  indeed  brought  by  it 
to  a  very  considerable  effect,  and  afterwards  carried  on  to 
tbe  necessary  degree  of  finish  and  strength  with  the  graver 
and  dry  point  Etehing  is  tbe  superaildition  of  tho  coemi- 
cal  proeeaa  of  omoskm  to  drawing,  w  hen  perfbrmed  on  a 
plate  of  copper  over  which  a  suhst.ince  called  rlching- 
ground  is  laid,  and  throngb  which  the  dosimi  is  tractjd  with 
an  etching-needle,  so  as  to  expose  the  surfa  e  of  the  copper 
wherever  it  lias  passed.  Thisi  elching  ground  is  a  substance 
con)pose<l  of  wax,  asphaltum,  gum  itiastic,  resin,  &.c.  incor 
|>orated  by  melting  over  a  fire,  and  capable  of  resisting  the 
action  of  aquafortis.  The  laying  qf  the  ground,  as  it  iS 
called,  is  thus  effected:— Tbe  plate  must  be  heated  over  ft 
charcoal  fire,  so  that  it  may  not  ho  smokod.  For  thia  pur- 
pose a  hand-vice  is  flxed  to  the  moat  convenient  part  of  the 
plate,  by  which  it  may  be  held  in  the  hand.  A  pic«e  of 
the  etchipg-ground,  rolled  into  the  form  of  a  bull,  and  tied 
up  in  a  httle  silk  bag,  is  then  rubbed  over  the  surface  uf 
the  plate,  the  lu'at  of  which  cau>.ivs  the  gioiiiid  to  melt  and 
<:omu  through  the  silk  on  to  tlie  copper.  In  order  to  etTect 
a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  wax,  a  small  dabber  made 
of  cotton  wool,  tied  up  in  a  niece  of  taffety,  is  quickly 
dabbed  all  OVOr  tho  fcoa  of  the  plate  while  yet  warm,  so  as  to 
leave  the  mx  or  etchinMround  of  uniform  thickneas;  the 
ground  is  then  rendereabwck.  by  being  held  over  tho  amoko 
of  a  wax  candle,  or,  if  necessary,  two  or  three  wax  candlea 
tied  together,  care  being  taken  to  move  the  plato  about,  so 
tliut  it  be  equally  smoked  all  over;  and  this  operation  of 
smoking  must  bo  commenced  bet'o;  e  the  plale  has  had  time 
to  cool.  The  whole  operation  of  laying  tlie  ground  rcquiren 
addrei«  and  dexterity.  When  cold,  the  plate  is  now  ready- 
to  receive  tbe  design.  To  transfer  the  design  to  the  copper, 
an  outline  is  mode  with  a  black-lead  pencil  on  a  piece  of 
thinnish  and  oven  paper,  and  laid  with  the  face  downwards 
on  tbe  etching-crouiM;  the  whole  is  then  passed  through  a 
rolling-press,  the  eflhet  of  which  is  to  tnnathr  an  impreo> 
sion  of  tbe  outline  on  to  the  smoked  ^und.  After  thia 
the  design  is  completed  with  the  etching  nwdles,  which 
riino\c  the  ground  from  the  rnjiper  wlu-rever  they  pssa, 
and  exiK)6e  it  to  the  action  of  the  acid  duriiigtlie  process  of 
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bitini;  in.  vbuih  b  tinu  perfbnBMl>-A  nlMlaoM  edbd  ] 

banking  irar,  vhich  when  oold  is  quite  hard,  but  wtakll  00 
immersion  in  warm  water  liocomes  «ofV,  and  may  be  fluollMftd 
into  any  form,  is  first  rciiilcred  snft  by  tuMtifr  >"  iinmiTsi  ri 
in  warm  water,  ami  Ihfii  banked  ui>  oil  ronml  the  tir.ir(.;iti 
of  the  plate,  so  as  to  fi>rtu  a  trouph  capable  of  on  vfiiiin^;  ilu- 
ocape  of  the  acid,  a  gutter  only  being  formcu  at  one  ruriitT 
for  tM  purpoMof  pounn.;  it  ufT  when  requiititc.  Thi»  being 
done,  the  nilroiMI  acid,  raduood  with  water  to  the  propor 
•trength,  is  pciund  «a.  Hid  itSMtion  on  the  copper  becomes 
inaible  by  the  rising  of  innumerable  bubbles.  The  aqtu- 
forti«  must  be  allowed  to  continue  on  the  plate  until  the 
faintor  parts  are  supposed  tn  be  mrr  .dofl  sufficiently  deep ; 
after  which  it  is  {<>  be  poiire  1  off.  tbr  plate  washed  with 
water  and  left  to  (h>.  Tli  ■  parts  which  'i  .tten-in  enough, 
are  now  to  be  covered  wiili  what  u  ralterl  st'ifijung-grnund, 
whieb  is  a  mixture  of  lamp-blaek  and  Venice  tiir|ientme; 
thitis  aBplied  with  a  camel-hair  panoiU  allowed  to  dry  . 
After  Ibtt  the  arid  is  again  pound  OB,  and  this  pioceM  of 
tttmptng-ma  and  bituiig^n,  is  repMMd  until  vim  the 
Aarkest  parts  wn  suffleiently  eorroded.  After  tbis  tbe  plate 
is  again  warmed,  when  the  border  of  wax  may  he  readily 
taken  off.  It  is  then  made  warm  eiuiueh  to  melt  the 
p-r  inml,  wliicli  removed  by  beiii^'  uipi  il  Milh  a  n>g  atul  a 
few  drops  of  olive  oil.  The  work  is  now  aimplete,  unless 
it  is  intended  to  finish  it  still  further  with  the  graver. 
We  might  bcre  offer  rules  for  the  strength  of  the  acid, 
and  llat«  tbe  length  of  tune  it  ou^ht  to  remain  on  tbe  plate, 
bat  m  m  eonvinoed  of  the  inefficacy  of  such  instructions. 
Notbinf  but  niwrieno*  foined  to  ■ome  ebemieal  knowledge 
of  the  effect  of  the  acid  will  avail  the  artist  on  this  point, 
which  requires  the  greatest  nicety  and  attention. 

Etrhim;  on  .\nfi  ground  is  a  rawie  of  etching  formerly 
much  in  use,  bv  wlm  h  imitations  of  drawings  in  chalk  and 
pencil  wiT<'  prii<lvii-e<l.  It  is  iu)W  superseded  by  lithography, 
which  is  more  successful  in  attaining  the  same  olijttcts. 
Soft  graand  etebing  to  quite  a  distinct  process  from 

Bngraoitif  in  aSpjile,  as  practised  by  Bartolotsi,  Ryland, 
•nd  others,  in  imitation  of  chalk  drawings  of  the  human 
figure.  Stipple  is  peribrmed  with  tbe  emvar,  wbicb  ia  so 
manat^  as  to  produce  the  tints  by  small  dots,  rather  than 
by  lines,  a<  in  the  ordinary  mcthoil.  If  i-t  ^■ery  soft  in  its 
effect,  but  is  nii  the  whole  much  inferior  to  the  tuore  legi- 
tiinati'  minic  of  engraving. 

Engritvtiii:  on  strri  and  etching  on  stf'l  are  performed 
in  the  samt  tu  nmrr  mi  copper,  for  which  steel  naa  of  late 
years  been  often  substitutea  on  aeoount  of  its  yielding  a 
greater  atmbvrof  paifbet  impmiioiHk  owing  to  it*  auparior 
nardmiM 

MkbUNe  engraving  is  a  species  of  etching  lately  prac- 
tise<l  by  M.  Colla*  and  Mr.  H  itr  Ry  this  mode  very  beau- 
tiful representation!*  arc  obtaii.eil  ^  1  medals,  &c  ,  by  means 
of  a  machine  of  j)eculiar  coiistrxirtidn,  the  principle  nf  which 
is  known ;  but  minor  iuventi  ms  for  the  purpose  of  coun- 
teracting certain  local  ti-iidi  iicics  to  inaccoiaey  in  the  ma- 
chine have  been  hitherto  kept  societ. 

For  account  of  engraving  on  ttone,  see  LtTBOOBArar ; 
and  ibr  engraving  in  maaeotinto,  see  MazsoTtNTa 

Rieking  on  jfbut  is  performed  by  laying  on  the  glass  a 
ground  of  bees  wax,  and  drawing  the  design  thereon  with 
tno  needle,  as  in  etching  upon  copper.  Sulphuric  acid  ii 
then  t'ourt  d  on,  and  tluor  .spar,  or  fluoric  acid,  sprinkled  on 
it.  Afier  four  or  five  hours  it  is  taken  off,  anil  the  w.trk 
clcaiK-rl  with  (111  iif  turpentine. 

ENGROSSING;  copying  in  a  large  hand;  the  writing 
a  de«>d  over  fair,  and  in  proper  legible  characters ;  from  the 
French  grottir,  to  make  bigger.  Among  lawyers  it  more 
particularly  means  the  copying  of  any  writing  (kir  upon 
paiebment  or  stamped  paper. 

In  statute-law  tngmtnng  means  the  purchasing  of  large 
quantitie-i  of  any  eonimo<lity,  in  order  to  sell  it  n^ain  at  a 
hi;h  price.  (•  \n  Inquiry  into  the  I.,aws,  aniu  ut  and 
modern,  respecting  Kurestalling,  lU'grui iii'j^,  and  Inirross- 
ing;  together  with  adjudgc<l  Ca)>es,  Copies  of  original  Kc- 
ordii,  and  Proceedings  in  Parliament  relative  to  that  sub- 
ject:' by  William  Illingworth.  8vo.,  Lond.,  ISOO.) 

BNBARMON'IC.  the  third  in  ordnrof  Hie  three  genera 
of  antient  music.  The  enharmonie  nBtti  of  tbe  OKeka 
was  diitingttisbed  by  quarter  tones,  white  tbe  modem  scale 
admits  theso  small  intervals  theoretically  only,  not  prac- 
tically, except  by  a  fiction.  Thus  c  sharp  and  d  flat  are 
with  tln!  iiiodcrns  prar'tically  the  same  note,  at  lr:nt  on 
keyed  iiuuuuaent«,  though,  strictly,  tbe  former  is  i|  of  the 


whole  atring  aoondingc  tbe  latter^  Tbe  paasage  ft«m 

one  to  the  other  of  these  intervals  is  called  an  «nAainiMMiM 
rhange,  and  a  change  of  key  so  effected  is  designated  by 
ttw  term  mkmmam,  wadWWen^  Bumptaa:— 


ENHYDRA.  JOmi.1 
ENIGMA.  rAmaiu.] 

ENUSTMENT.  an  enmnMut  to  wmn  aa  a  privitt 

soldier  either  during  an  unlimited  period  or  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  on  receipt  of  a  sum  of  money.  Enlist- 
ment differs  from  enrolment,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  voluntary 
ai  l,  whereas  the  latter  is,  under  Home  circumstances,  ren- 
dered compulsory:  as  in  the  ca!»<'  of  lucii  \»bo  are  wlecte'l 
by  ballot  f»r  the  militia  in  this  country,  or  by  the  conscrip- 
tion, for  military  service  generally,  on  tibt  eootinent. 

The  practice  of  impressing  men  to  awe  u  aoldiara.  on 
sudden  emergencies,  was  formerly  very  eoomran  in  B«f> 
land ;  and  it  is  wall  known  that  within  the  last  half  eeB« 
tury  young  men  were  entrapped  and  seerolly  conveyed  away 
to  recruit  the  armies  employed  in  the  ca-st.  Tbe  disciAery 
of  this  illegal  and  disgraceful  metiiod  of  ohininiiig  Mildu-rs 
was  speedily  fnlloweil  by  ]\»  abolition;  and  iiuw,  the  E  i>t 
India  (jtjinpuny's  Iroopfe,  as  well  as  those  of  the  n  giiUu- army, 
are  obtained  by  voluntary  engagement. 

The  number  of  young  men  who  are  induced  to  enlist 
by  tbe  ambition  of  eolariag  upon  a  eoorse  of  life  whioh 
appeara  to  hold  out  a  prespaet  of  diitingQidiiiig  themselves 
by  gallant  achievements  in  the  Held  is,  however,  too  small 
for  the  wants  of  the  military  service :  and  the  allnn  inent 
of  a  V)ounty  must  necessarily  be  preTieiit»il  in  order  that 
the  ranks  u{  the  anny  may  be  filled.  But  the  profes- 
sion of  a  soldier  can  never  posses  such  advantages  as 
might  induce  an  industrious  man  who  can  obtain  a  subsut- 
enoe  in  another  way  to  embrace  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  regreued 
that  too  fkequaatly  those  who  enter  the  service  aie  thoegfal- 
leaa  youtba  or  mm  of  indolent  habita  or  deaperaie  teiaiMa. 
Some  attention,  however,  to  the  ebaraeter  of  a  panoa  o^ 
fering  himself  for  enlistment  is  neccssar)-  if  it  be  4bail«d 
to  render  the  service  honourable:  for  it  is  found  that  itte 
and  dissipntcd  men  are  with  difTiculty  brought  to  submit 
to  the  Tieceasjiry  restraints  of  discipline;  their  frequent 
desert  ions  entail  heavy  losses  on  the  government,  and  they 
of  I II  corrupt  those  who  an:  compelled  to  associate  with 
till  10.  When  circumstances  render  it  necessary  to  enlist 
such  men,  it  is  obvious  that  they  ought  to  be  distributed 
in  small  numbers  among  difforent  r^ments,  and  quartered 
in  places  remote  ttma  those  from  which  they  were  taken. 

By  the  34th  clause  ot  the  Mutiny  Act,  every  person  who 
has  received  enlisting-moncy  from  any  military  man  cm- 
jildved  in  the  recruitin-.;  f,er\i'e  is  considered  a.s  ha\ini^ 
eulisti'yl;  but  witluu  11  irlv-cight  li.jurs  nfierwar'U  ntjtice  IS 
to  be  given  to  the  recruit,  or  left  at  his  place  of  abo(l«,  of 
his  hanng  so  enlisted:  and  again,  withm  four  days  from 
the  time  ot  receiving  tne  nmnagr,  the  reonit,  attended  by 
any  penon  emplajroa  aa  abew  said,  n  to  appear  befbn  a 
magiatrate  (not  beiim  a  military  man),  when,  if  he  dedam 
that  hebaa  voluntaruhranlisted,  the  magiatrate  is  to  qnet- 
tion  him  concerning  bis  name,  .i£je,  and  condition,  and  par- 
ti, ularly  to  inquire  of  him  wlu  iher  lie  is  then  8er\ing.  or 
wliethcr  he  have  over  ser\('(l,  ui  t!ic  army  or  na\-y.  The 
magistrate  is  then  to  read  to  the  recruit  tbe  articles  of  war 
relating  to  mutiny  and  di-sertion,  and  administer  to  him  aii 
oath  ot  allegiance,  of  which  a  form  ta  givM  in  a  schedule 
to  the  act :  if  the  recruit  lafhM  to  take  the  oath,  be 
be  imprisoned  till  he  do  so. 

But  as  the  young  and  simple  have  been  semetimea  in- 
veigled by  illusory  promises,  or  persuaded,  while  deprived 
of  judgment  by  intoxication,  to  enlist,  if  a  tecruit,  on  re- 
flection, wish  to  withdraw  from  the  ensrii;' uh nt  into  which 
he  may  have  been^suipriaod,  it  is  provid«d  by  tbe  3Hh 
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clause  of  the  Mutiny  Act  that  wlion  taken  befuic  the 
nJiiKi^trato  as  aho\o  lie  sliall  W  at  hlx-rty  lo  decline  his 
dissent  froia  such  enlistment ;  on  making  which  dtfclara- 
tiun  and  returning  the  enlistinz- money,  with  20f.  in  addi- 
lioQ  for  Uw  charges  which  omjr  mvb  Immi  ineunad  oa  hi« 
■oeount,  ha  Atii  be  forthwith  djiehamd.  But  if  he  omit 
within  twenty-four  hours  aHer  so  declaring  his  dissent  to 
ay  such  money,  he  is  to  be  considered  as  enlisted,  as  if 
le  h,ul  ^i\eii  tus  ussent  before  the  magistrate. 
If  u  it'ciuit,  iifler  receiving  the  onli8trm*ul money,  and, 
aHer  notice  of  hnvin^  enlibted  has  been  leH  at  lus  place  of 
abode,  shall  abscond,  he  may  beapprehende<l  and  puiiubed 
as  a  deserter,  or  fur  being  alMcnt  without  InvOt  MM  ^ it 
be  diMovered  that  be  is  unfit  for  active  aervjeOk  in  oonso- 
auenooorany  inflrmity  which  he  bad  oot  deelaied  belhie 
the  nagiilimte^  he  mey  be  transferred  to  any  gurison,  or 
veteran  or  invaM  htttalion,  though  he  may  have  enlisted 
for  •.ouic  ])articular  rekjinu'iit.  If  it  bo  proved  tliat  the  re- 
cruit coiR-e.iled  tltc  fact  of  his  being  u  discharged  soldier,  he 
nmy  be  seiiti  iiced  to  suffer  puiiishinent  as  a  rogue  or  va^a- 
bonil ;  iitui  if,  at  the  time  of  cnhstuig,  he  falsely  denied  be- 
iiii,'  ill  the  militia,  ho  maybe  committed  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rectiun  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months;  and,  from  tlie 
day  in  which  his  engagement  to  serve  in  the  militia  «n4a, 
he  ie  to  be  deemed  •  aoldier  in  the  iwular  furcet. 

An  eepmntioe  who  aban  entiat  denying  himielf  to  he 
•Uch  is  deemed  guilty  uf  obtuiuini,'  money  under  false  pre- 
tences; and,  aAcr  tiie  expiration  of  lus  appx-nticcsliip,  he 
is  liable  to  M'rve  in  her  Majesty's  furcet;  but  a  In;i^ter  ii 
not  entitled  to  claim  an  ap|-renti(  c  who  may  have  enlisted 
unless  the  claim  be  inndn  v^ithni  one  month  after  the  ap> 
prentice  shali  have  left  lus  service. 

In  the  third  clause  of  the  Mutiny  Act  it  is  stated  that  no 
nan  enlisted  as  a  eoldieK  it  liabb  to  be  acreatod  on  ac- 
count of  any  process  fbr  leaving  a  wilh  or  child  ehaigeable 
to  a  pari&h,  or  on  acconnt  of  any  engagement  to  work  for 
an  employer  (except  that  of  an  apprenticeship),  or  on  ac- 
count of  ;iny  debt  under  3U/.  And  in  the  .Titli  clau-e  it  is 
declared  that  Nei^roes,  purchased  on  account  of  the  eruwii 
aiul  serving  in  any  of  the  rey;ular  forces,  are  deemed  to  be 
free,  and  are  considered  as  soldiers  having  voluntarily  en- 
listed. Kver>-  military  ofHoer  acting  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Mutiny  Act,  in  what  regards  enlisting  racruita, 
is  liabl«  to  be  rashiercd. 

Diuinif  the  laign  of  Queen  Anne  it  was  the  custom  to 
enlht  reeralts  Ibr  three  years ;  but  this  period  seems  too 
short,  considering  the  time  unavoidably  spent  in  training' 
the  men,  to  afford  the  government  an  advantage  adequate 
to  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  :  and  the  pre-ent  practice 
is  to  enlist  cither  fur  an  unlimited  period,  as  dunng  the 
continuance  of  a  war,  or  for  certain  delincd  numbers  of 

J ears  whu  h  vary  in  the  different  classes  of  troops.  For  the 
ifantry  tlie  period  i<^  seven  years ;  for  the  cav ally  tan yait% 
and  for  tlie  artillerv  twelve  years ;  but  if  the jierwtt  en- 
listing be  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  dillerenoe  be- 
tween bis  age  and  eighteen  yeairs  is  added  to  each  period. 
The  enlistments  for  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's 
service  are  al.so  for  unlimited  periods,  or  lor  twelve  ycnrs, 
provided  the  recruit  be  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of 

agfc. 

The  advantages  of  a  Imuted  period  of  service  arc,  that  a 
greater  number  of  recruits  an  obtained  under  that  eoadi> 
tioo,  probably  because  mm  an  nore  willing  to  engage 
themselves  m  a  certain  number  of  yean  than  Tor  life ;  and 
that,  during  the  period,  opportunities  are  afforded  of  disco- 
vering the  character  of  a  man.  Should  this  bo  such  as  to 
render  it  not  advisable  to  retain  him,  he  n.ay  be  di-^chnrged 
at  the  eiidyf  his  time  of  service;  while  an  adrlitiuual  bounty, 
strengthened  by  the  unwillingness  of  most  men  to  leave  the 
comrades  with  whom  they  ha%'e  been  long  accustomed  to 
as'locwite,  will  probably  induce  a  good  soldier  to  re-anltat 
should  the  continuance  of  his  servieca  be  desired. 

By  an  act  passed  in  1 835  a  man  is  allowed  tu  enlist  in  the 
navy  |br  a  miriod  not  exceeding  fl«a  yeais,  after  which  he  is 
enlftled  to  nis  diseharg?  and  to  be  sent  hone,  if  abraed,  unless 
the  rotntn.mding  officer  should  conceive  his  departure  to  be 
detruiienlal  to  the  service;  such  officer  is  then  empowered 
to  detain  the  man  six  months  longer,  or  until  the  emergency 
shall  cense,  in  which  case  the  niRii  is  entitled,  durmg  sucii 
extra  ser^  ice,  to  receive  an  increai>e  ot'  pay  amounting  to 
one-fuurtli  of  that  which  hu  receives  according  to  his  rating. 
At  the  end  of  his  time  of  service  a  seaman  may  re-enlist  for 
<k  Uke  period,  and  he  will  then  bo  allowed  the  aane  bounty 


as  al  first.  Seamen  entering  as  volunteers  within  six  days 
aflei^a  royal  proclamation  culUng  tur  the  ser\  ires  of  such 
men  receive  double  bounty.  In  the  year  Ibl^  was  passed 
that  which  is  called  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  by  which 
Britub  Bubjjecta  are  forbidden  to  engage  in  foreign  service 
without  lioense  ftom  the  crown :  tiiis  is  that  act  which  is  y  early 
suspended  in  ibvourof  the  troops  now  (1S37)  employed  in 
tlie  service  of  the  queen  of  Spain.  Lastly,  a  bill  has  recently 
|)a-sed,  confirming  theactnf  jj  Ceo.  III.,  b}  which  her  laa- 
jcity  is  empowered  to  grant  the  rank  of  tield  and  geiier.il 
ofHccra  to  foreigners;  and  to  allow  foreigners  to  enlist  ami 
serve  as  non-commissioned  odicers  and  soldiers  in  the  Bri- 
tish service  in  the  pn^ortiou  of  OM  foreigner  for  every  fifty 
natural  Iwrn  subjects. 

EN  NIS,  the  assise  town  of  the  county  of  Clare  in  Ire- 
land utuated  in  the  barony  of  Islands  on  tlM  west  bank  of 
the  river  Fergus,  about  three  miles  above  the  small  town 
ofCtare,  nt  w  Ir.ch  place  this  river  i.s  navigable.  [Clare.] 
The  dnoct  dibiuncc  from  Dubliti  i&  i  M  English  miles.  Tlie 
borough,  a*  settled  under  the  Boundary  Act,  eiiibraces 
4ij'i  statute  acres,  and  comprises  139U  tenements,  of  which 
S64  only  are  slated  houses.  It  is  incorporated  by  charter 
of  the  I  uth  January,  and  returns  one  member  to  thelm» 
perial  Parliament.  The  corporation,  oonilatinff  «f  prOTCat 
and  Ave  buigesieab  is  virtually  extinct. 

Tbe  name  of  the  place  was  originally  BnnisCluainniadha, 
so  caUcd  from  Ctonroiid,  a  favourite  dwelling-place  here  of 
the  O'Hneiis,  Lords  o(  Thoniond.  In  1240  Uoiiogh  (Jar 
brae  U'Brien  built  a  luonastery  at  Ennis  for  Fraiuiscan 
friars,  the  erection  of  svhu  b  probably  gave  origin  tu  the  town. 
It  was  repaired  m  l  .tii  i  hyTurloghMacTiege,  and  destroyed 
in  1306  by  Dermot  Mac  Donogli,  both  of  tbe  same  family. 
Tho  ruins  are  still  standing. 

Ennis  conaiate  of  two  ^i«f  streets^  one  parallal  to  the 
Fer;gus,  over  which  are  tbraa  bridgeat  ana  one  diverging 
towards  Kilrush.  Near  the  latter  are  the  oounty  gaol 
end  oourt-houfK!,  the  only  buildings  of  consequence  in 
thf  town.  The  suburbs  cunsist  of  wretched  cabins.  Theie 
is  no  police,  neither  is  Ennis  waichtd,  lighted,  or  n-gularly 
cleansed.  There  are  no  manufactures;  but  there  m  a  mo 
derate  trade  in  grain  and  cattle.  In  1821  tho  population 
of  Ennis  was  67UI  ;  and  in  1831  it  was  7711 ;  the  total 
population  within  the  boundary  of  the  borough  in  tbe  latter 
year  was  9  737.  In  th«  paiisH  of  Drumcliffe,  in  which  Bonis 
is  situated,  tbara  mm,  in  1894.  tl  sehoola  educating  7H 
males  and  4!M  fbrndes.  these  seheols,  four  were  Son- 
day-schools,  seven  were  hedL;c->chi>ols,  and  one  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Hoard  of  Education.  (Siiiftttiml 
Sun  ri/  n/c/iiri';  Parfiamentfiri/  lir/  orts  aivl  I'dii^rs.) 

ENNISCURTHY,  a  borough  town  in  tlie  baiuuies  of 
Scarewalsh  and  Ballaghkeen  in  tho  county  of  Wexford  in 
Ireland  ;  situated  about  12  Eni'li^h  miles  above  Wexford  on 
both  banks  of  tho  river  Bluiiey,  w  hich  is  hero  navigable  for 
sloops.  The  diieet  distance  £rom  Dublin  is  about  $7  Bneliih 
mttea. 

Ennisoofthy  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  the  Mth 
James  I.    The  corporation  consists  of  a  portreeve  and  u 

burgesses.  Tlie  portreeve  holds  a  court  once  a  week  with 
jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  3/.  6*.  8f/.  late  Irish  <  urrency. 
Tiie  corporation  hxs  uo  revenue.  The  liound;iry  is  very 
irregular  and  extends  in  some  dinclioas  two  and  three 
miles  from  the  town. 

Enniscorthy  took  its  origin  as  a  town  from  tbe  erection 
of  a  castle  bera  by  Raymond  le  Oroa,  one  of  the  early 
Anglo-Norman  conqueror.^,  about  tfie  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Gerald  de  Prendergast,  another  Anglo-Norman 
noble,  founded  a  inoiiastery  here  for  Augustini.m  friars 
about  I'^'M  ;  and  Doimell  (javaiiagh,  an  Irish  j)oteuta!e, 
foimdcd  a  Franci-can  cunvent  for  friars  ol'  the  strict  observ- 
ance in  14G0.  On  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses, 
the  possessions  of  the  Augustinians  were  granted  lo  Ed- 
mund Spenser,  the  poet,  and  tliose  of  the  Franciscans  to 
Lord  Ileny  Wallop.  Some  ruins  of  both  edifices  still 
remain.  The  castle  also  is  still  standing  and  in  good  pre- 
servation. It  eonsbts  of  a  square  keep  flanked  by  round 
towers,  and  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridi^e,  i  n  ih<; 
bank  of  the  Slaiiey,  opposite  the  remains  of  the  Krauci-i  an 
cuiiserii.  Enniscorthy  was  taken  by  Cromwell  m  Kj-I'j,  uiul 
was  bli>iiuud  and  burned  by  the  Irish  rebels  in  17lis.  (Jn 
the  latter  occasnm  it  is  said  that  i7s  dwelling-houses  wi  ic 
destroyed.  In  the  immediate  neigUbourboud  is  Vuicgar-bill, 
the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  emgagamtnt  in  .the  hitter  year. 
EWnxfono.] 
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Eiiniscorthy  is  at  present  a  thriving  atui  hanilsonie  tnwn. 
It  has  a  very  ^o^^id^'l:lblc  trade  lu  ;;rniii  w  ith  WexIWrd.  Tlio 
population  of  that  part  of  the  to«T»  whu  h  h-i  in  the  bnronv 
of  ScarewaUb,  in  1821,  was  3557;  and  in  183!  was  4373. 
Th*  population  of  the  entire  town  as  situated  in  the  baronica 
«f  Seucwtbh  and  Ballagbkecn  wa«  in  the  latter  year  S9S5. 
In  1 8S4  there  were  in  thepkrisbeeofSLHacy'a,  Bnniaeortby, 
•nd  Templcshannon,  in  which  the  town  i»  wtnated,  13 
sclvools  ediicatiii;;  I'.iO  inalvs  ami  Ifil  females.  Of  these 
sehooU  that  attached  to  the  nunnery  of  Enniaoortlw  (Cu- 
rates 230  females.  {Brewer';;  nmutirs  of  Irr-hind ;  u^^lit'k 
Jrelandin  1M4;  Pttrtutmenltiry  /'-/r/r/t,  aj-c.) 

ENNISKILLEN,  the  assize  iiami  ot  the  county  of  Tcr- 
nunafh  in  Ireland;  Biluale<l  in  the  biironiex  of  Tyrkennedy 
nnd  luH^ieraboy,  on  an  island  ui  tlm  narrow  channel  which 
ronneel*  tba  nppar  »nd  lower  Ukea  of  Loch  Erne.  Tiie 
dinet  diitaneo  from  Dublin  is  Bboat  87  English  milea. 

The  anticnt  borough  coropriaes  the  idand  of  Ennbkillen, 
tho  site  of  the  cast lo  excepted:  under  the  Boundary  Act 
tlu*  horotigb  now  ineludes  the  two  suburbs  whieh  are  silu- 
uied  nortli-ea>t  and  soii'.h  west  of  llu-  island,  ill  the  iiariaUes 
of  KniiiskiUcn  and  Roisory  respt-ctively. 

Prior  to  the  ydantalion  of  Ulster,  tlie  only  bitiWinfr  on 
the  island  of  Enniskillen  was  a  small  fortalireof  the  Ma- 
p;uires,  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  English  during  the 
last  rebellion  of  T)Tone  in  1602.  The  town  was  altegetbcr 
tba  work  of  tlio  I^twtMit  aettlen  introduced  by  the  new 
patontMS.  [PnmAirAGH.]  It  wu  «i«ct«d  into  a  corporation 
whilo  etill  in  its  inlknejr  in  1619 ;  but  had  increased  so  far 
as  to  corer  the  greater  nut  of  tlie  island  in  1641,  when, 
through  the  exertion  of  Sir  William  Cole,  it  proved  a  m^st 
important  ut.yluin  for  Ibe  Protestants  on  that  bonier  of 
Ulster.  Ill  the  suh'c(|iicnt  wur  of  the  Revolution  the  in- 
habitants of  Eniiiskiilt-n  were  aniong  the  first  tu  take 
decided  measures  against  the  i^vernmcnt  of  James  II  , 
havinK  refused  admission  to  two  companiea  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  array  sent  thither  by  TyrconncU,  attd  inuuediatoly 
chose  Sir  Gustavus  Hamilton  their  govamor,  and  pro- 
claimed William  and  Mary.  Throu|haut  the  cotttost  whidh 
enaned«  the  loeal  levies  of  Enniskulen  and  its  neighbour- 
hood did  excellent  service ;  particularly  in  their  defeat  of 
Lord  Galmoy,  before  Crom  Ca-tlc,  and  in  the  battle  ofNevv- 
tnnn-Butlcr  or  LismanUea,  where,  under  the  command  of 
■\Volsey,  tliey  routed  the  army  of  Macarlhy  advancing  to 
the  sieue  of  tho  town  with  a  slaughter  of  nearly  3000 
Iii^li.  '1  heir  exploits  have  been  recorded  In  Hatattton*s 
'  Actions  uf  t]>e  Enniskilleum.' 

The  co.-jioration  consists  of  a  portreeve  and  14  free  bur- 
gsasas.  but  does  not  axarcisB  any  chril  or  criminal  juri.sdic- 
tiflo.  Tba  annual  rerwiue  is  SML  I  to.  M,  arising  chiclly 
fk-om  tolls :  the  azpenditure  595/.  3«.  Eoniifcillen  n  not 
watched  or  lighted.  The  principal  road  through  the  town 
is  repaired  at  the  expense  i  f  ihe  eonnty. 

EiinisUUhn  is  well  built  and  luaiitifully  sistmtefl.  Two 
biid'^es  (onnect  the  island,  wliich  i:-  covered  to  the  water';* 
cd^c  with  the  buildings  uf  thii  town  and  its  defence^  with 
the  ■iiiburbs  on  eaeh  bide.  The  country  around  swells  into 
highly  cultivated  eminences:  and  numerous  seats  of  gentry 
occupy  the  shores  of  the  lake  above  and  beknr.  Thcve  is  a 
brisk  retail  trada  in  the  supply  of  ihoM  oomfbrCs  vequirad 
by  the  suparior  order  of  finoNn  who  occupy  the  neignboins 
ing  districts)  and  everything  wears  a  pnapenus  ana  decent 
appearance,  which  eenlrasts  very  strongly  with  the  wretched- 
ness of  other  towns  lyiiiL:  but  a  short  distance  farther  south. 
TliTPC  newi-papcrs  tiro  publislRd  in  Eniuskilien.  whirh  in 
Ih.ij  used  26,600  stamps.  From  its  position,  commanding 
the  only  pass  into  Ulster  within  a  distance  of  50  Irisli 
u\\\ci,  Enniahilkni  is  a  pbre  of  eoniidarable  militaiy  im- 
portance. 

In  182 1  the  population  of  Enniskillen  was  about  4399 ; 
and  in  1831  too  entire  town  cootaiaed  605ft  inhabit- 
atila,  and  ttm  bonmgh  61)6.  In  1834  there  vere  in  the 
parishes  <^  Enniskillen  and  Rossory  50  schools,  educating 
1186  males  and  728  females.  Of  these  schools  three  were 
in  connection  with  the  National  Board  of  Education,  nine 
were  Sunday-schools,  and  fifteen  were  hedj^t»-&cho<)ls.  Tlic 
jo\al  school  of  Enniskillen  is  sujipoited  by  tho  c^tales  of 
Ihe  fuuiidution.  The  head  master  receives  SOU/,  yearly,  a 
house,  and  S3  acres  of  land;  the  as.sistant$  receive  35(l/. 
vcoriy ;  and  4(KtA  is  annually  divided  among  ten  scholars 
of  the  house :  41  mskswete  rocoiving  instraetien  h«ie  in 
.»884. 

EnnbU'Ien  is  represented  in  the  Imperial  Pkrlnnwnt  by 


one  member.    (Gjx's  Hittdiy  of  Ireland;  Leland's  rfo. 
In^lis's /rr/(iw/  tn  |  s:t4;  Rrjr.rt>i, 

E'NN'IUS,  gUlNTUS,  tl*e  old  epic  poet  of  Rome,  was 
born  at  Rudite,  now  Hu^  in  Calabria,  in  the  year  239  b.c., 
two  years  after  the  termination  of  the  first  Ptinir  tsar.  lie 
was  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  {s  ode  among  muuy  m^lances 
how  much  Roman  litoiatnre  was  indebted  even  directly 
to  foreign  talent.   History  does  not  hifiinn  us  what  his 
ongiiial  Greek  name  was,  fur  that  of  Ennius  is  evidently 
of  Luttn  furiu,  and  was  probably  adopted  by  him  when  be 
was  admitted  to  the  privile^^eis  of  a  Roman  citizen.    Of  bis 
early  life  little  is  \KJsnively  known.  He  entered  the  military 
service  of  tho  Roman?,  and  in  the  )ear      l  wxs  serMiig  us 
a  centurion  ia  the  island  of  banlmia,  where  hi:>  abilities 
attracted  the  notice  of  Cato,  who  was  then  acting  as  questor 
under  the  Arst  Scipio  Africani<s.  When  Cato  left  the  island, 
tho  poet  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  and  fixed  his  resideoca 
on  tlie  Aventine  hill.  Ihe  introduction  of  Oato^  bis  nilitanr 
character,  and  his  poetical  abilities,  won  for  him  the  fiiend- 
>Iiip  and  intimarv  (  f  itic  first  men  of  Rome,  and  ho  was 
largely  iustrumeiual  n:  .ntroducmg  letters  among  a  nobility 
who  bad  hitherto  cloried  as  much  in  their  iifnonunv  as 
their  courage.     Calo  bini>elf  learned  Greek  from  him. 
Soipio  Africaiuis  found  in  iiini  u  companion  in  peace  and 
the  herald  of  his  glories  m  war.    Scipio  Nasica,  the  son  of 
Africanus,  delighted  in  his  society ;  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobt- 
lior,  the  consul,  189  B.c,  himsalf  'pOMeSMng  a  high  litermry 
character,  prevaiWd  on  the  eoldieMioet  to  aGcompany  him 
in  the  arar  apunstthe  Atoliiwia.  ft  waa  to  the  ton  <tf  this 
1  ulvius  that  be  was  indebted  for  his  admission  to  the  ctti* 
zenihip  of  Rome,    flis  great  social  qualities  unfortunately 
led  hiiii  into  intemperiiiiee,  for  \thich  he  paid  the  penalty 
in  gte.it  suffeiing*  from  ^out.    Still  a  hardy  constitution 
enublc<l  him  to  complete  h'.s  seventieth  year,  and  to  the 
ver)  last  to  devote  himself  lo  liis  favourite  muses.    He  died 
in  the  year  169,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cornelian  lit-pulchn^ 
one  mile  out  of  Rome,  on  the  Aupian  load,  where  his  alalue 
still  appeared  with  iboM  of  Fubliua  and  Luoiua  Sdpio,  even 
in  the  age  of  Livy,  a  lasting  mouMDant  of  his  intiinacy  with 
those  great  men.  He  lived,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  the 
splendid  dawn  of  Roman  literature.  Nevius,  the  fint  poet 
of  Rome,  and  Livius  Aiidroniciis  v»ere  lii.i  )iredeces»ors  by 
uol  iiiajiy  jc;irs.    The  tragic  poet  I'aeuviu.s  v« as  his  sister's 
son.    Plautus  was  his  cuntemporary.  and  the  comic  wriier 
Ciccilius  his  companion  in  arms.    The  writings  uf  Eonius 
were  numerous  and  various-    Mis  great  work  called,  some- 
what unpoetically.  by  tho  name  of  Annals  was  an  hido* 
heal  e)iic  in  eighteen  books,  written  in  hexameter  verse,  a 
form  of  metre  which  he  is  said  to  liava  been  tho  fltat  to  intro- 
duce into  Roman  Itteiature.  This  irack  tteced  the  hiatoi7 
of  Rome  from  the  mythical  age  of  iEneas  down  to  his  own 
time.    His  labours  in  tragedy  were  extensive.    Ho  gax-e 
the  Romans  a  translation,  but  evidently  a  very  Irce  one.  of 
tlie  Eumenidcs  of  ..Flschylus,  ilic  Medea,  I])hi;^Lnia  iii  Aulisi, 
and  Heeutia  of  Euripides,  the  Ajax  Flagelhlcr  of  Si^pho- 
cle$,  besides  as  many  as  nineteen  from  other  Greek  }.o«is. 
He  also  wrote  comedies.    His  other  workb  were  Phaj^etica, 
a  poem  on  gastronomy,  especially  on  the  merits  of  ii<ihes; 
an  epic,  or  panegyric,  entitled  Scipio}  a  metrical  ti  a.tu>latiou 
flrom  a  philosopnic  week  of  Epiduunnus,  partly  in  daenrlb 
hexameters,  partly  in  tndiaiie  tetrameters ;  poems  entided 
Asotus,  Sotaclicus,  Protrcptico,  and  Prsoepta ;  also  satires, 
epigrams,  and  acrostics;  and  a  prose  translation  of  the 
sacred  history  of  Euemerus.    Of  all  these  v\urks  there  is 
only  an  unconnected  mas.s  of  frajjments  collecteil  from  tjuo- 
tatioiis  in  Ciceru  ami  other  wnlers.    The  work  iiit:tlcd 
Annals  was  fur  a  long  tune  the  national  «pic  of  Roman 
literature,  and  Virgil  has  not  scrupled  to  borrow  freely  from 
it.    The  best  edition  of  Ennius  is  that  by  Ilesscliua,  4to., 
Araslerdam,  1707. 

ENNUI,  a  French  word  adopted  oflate  into  the  English 
language,  signiflea  mental  lassitude  or  languor,  produced 

either  by  depression  of  Koirilii  or  mattery  of  enjoyment,  or 
over  excitement,  and  whicli  leaves  no  reiish  for  any  mental 
pur-'uit-!  or  pleasures.  '  Moutir  d'ennui' is  a  Freiu  li  phrase, 
whuh  means  that  the  mind  sinks  under  this  kind  of  de- 
])re^si^)n,  wiihout  any  apparent  cause  of  cither  misfortune 
or  gnef.  PersoiiS  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society  who  have 
pursued  a  life  of  disiiipation,  or  who  have  lived  much  in 
what  is  called  the  fai^hionable  world,  are  ofWn  sulycct  to 
this  eomnlaint  Madame  du  Deffand  used  to  eompkia 
bitterly  of  eoaui.  Ennui  in  French  means  care,  or  du- 
appoinlfflcnt  ja  geuctal;  nd  « tireMino  penon  ia  often 
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called  cnniiyeux  or  ennm-anl.  The  word  '  my  a'  in  Italian 
■nswcrs  to  the  French  ennui. 

ENOCH,  the  Book  of,  it  on«  of  ttio  Hebrew  Serip- 
tures  whwh.  wifb  Ibe  book  of  VrndoiB,  of  Tobit.  Jndith. 
Miiccabees,  and  Mvenl  othoH,  vwre  des^(n»tcd  Apocry- 
phul,  that  is,  luddcri  books  (WflKM  'Ax&cpvfM.)  from  the 
fact  tlint.  afuT  the  d.-struc  lioti  i^r  the  temple  at  Jenwalem 
by  the  Roiiiatis.  tlie  Ji  \vs  li.iviuR  established  at  Tilnria-s 
their  sacred  anhivL-,  cillcd  by  the  Greek  Fullu-r*  Gazo- 
phylakia  d'a^Q^ifXiisKt),  they  there  concealed  in  u cell,  under 
the  seal  of  their  patriarch,  such  books  as  it  was  considered 
expedient  to  withdraw  from  public  iaspection.  (Epiphaniux, 
Uenres,  30,  f  6  and  4.)    The  Scriptures  deemed  canonical 
were  hmw  depoeited  in  •  new  ark,  called  the  Aran  i'Apmv'U 
or  ark  of  the  Covenant  (JcaOOmf  Ktfl*»rh^\  but  Um  holy 
books  (drip^rpafa),  which  were  not  included  in  thisehflet,ana 
which,  abont  the  close  of  the  first  century,  were  suppreMed 
by  tlif  Jews,  and  thus  concealed,  were  thence  oatltd  the 
Apocrypbn  Ci^vispvfoi).    It  is  stated  that  the  use  which 
was  ma  lu  of  scinie  rjf  these  scriptuios  by  the  zealous  a  l- 
vucalc^  uf  Christianity  occasioned  an  anxiety  among  the 
JcwH  to  hide  thcro,  and  that  the  predictions  of  the  Mcssiali 
in  the  book  of  Enoch  wero  considered  to  be  w  obvious 
that  it  was  on  this  account  cuncctUud.    (See  on  thii  point 
PMraik,  <L*Antiqttit^  dcs  Tema  difiendue,*  4t0|,  p.  430.) 
Duriuff  the  apoatolic  age  the  look  of  Enoch  waa  ooni- 
monly  read  by  Jews  and  ChrisUans.  St.  Judo,  in  his 
catholic  epistle,  cites  it  as  the  work  of  a  divine  prophet 
('  Enoch  the  seventh  from  Adam  prophesied,  sayini;,'  &c^ 
V.  IJ,  15.)  so  TertuUian  (/>  hloi<ifria\  refers  it  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  S|iii  it :  liowevcT,  in  another  treatise 
(De  Cidtu  Faeminarum)  bt>  states  that  by  some  it  was  not 
received.  Irenseus,  Jerome,  and  other  Fathers,  respectfully 
notice  it,  though  not  as  canonical;   and  Qhgen  {conlra 
fXttsum,  lib.  V.)  observes  that,  in  his  time,  it  waa  not  of 
great  authority  in  the  churches,  whirb  Pesion  attributes 
to  the  Ihot  nHmtkmed  by  Syncdlua  iGkecnograf  hia\ 
that  it  was  maliciously  eorrnpted  by  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tian heretics.   Whbton  published  in  1727  a  learned  Dis- 
sertation to  prove  It  to  be  (|uile  us  caiumiiu!  a*  anv  bixik  to 
which  tliat  epithet  is  upphed     In  the  Teslaiucut  of  the 
Tiicdvo  PatnandiSs  trai)shile<l  by  Roln-rt  Grotshead,  bisho]) 
of  Lincoln,  the  sonH  of  Jacob  speak  often  uf  reading  in  the 
book  of  Enoch.    It  was  extant  among  Clinstian  writers 
until  the  eighth  century,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  lost. 
Several  fk'agments  however  nmained,  which,  with  a  few 
citations  collected  from  tbeFathflnandaaoeeeding  writera. 
supplied  the  only  Aifa  fbr  tiieeritieal  diieinnona  of  learned 
divines  during  several  eonturies.    All  these  relics,  amount- 
ing to  about  '2t>,  ftr«  ius.crted  in  ilie  '  Codex  Pseudopigraphus 
V'et.  Tist.  of  Fabricius,  toin.  i.  p.  HiO— •.'24. 

At  I  lie  Olid  of  the  lt*th  century  IJnue  brought  from  .\bys- 
siiiKi  threo  e<ini|dote  and  beautiful  copies  of  the  book  of 
Kiioch,  in  the  Elhiopic  language,  one  of  which  he  pre- 
t>ent(>(I  to  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  at  Paris,  and  another  to 
tJie  iJudleian  Librarv' at  Oxford.  Transcriptions  and  partial 
tiuiinlation-i  itilu  Latui  wurv  made  by  Dr.  WuiUe  of  Oxford 
and  i>r.  Geteniiu  of  UaUe ;  but  the  Etbiosic  MS^^  which  at 
flrat  exeitod  mneh  eurioaity.  lay  undiaturDod  durinjr  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  centur>',  until  the  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Oxford,  Dr.  Lawrence,  broke  in,  as  he  infonas  us,  upon 
its  rf;>o^t\  and  ])iibli>hed  in  ISJG  an  English  version  of  the 
whole,  emitled  '  The  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet,  supposed 
for  agen  to  be  lost;  translated  from  ar.  Eihio[iic  MS.  by  tlic 
Rev.  Richard  I^awronce,  LL.D.,  archbishop  of  Cashcl.'  A 
second  and  revised  edition  appeared  in  1833.  That  this 
book  is  identical  with  that  which,  in  the  primitive  a|^  of 
Christianity,  was  cited  Iqr  Jihle  and  the  Fathers,  is  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Lawrance  to  be  oompletely  evident.  Hia 
critical  prolegomena  and  notoa  are  Inoorpontod  in  a  more 
recent  translation  into  German,  which  is  accompanied 
with  a  much  larger  mass  of  learned  researches,  form- 
ing two  thick  vuluuie'i  8vo.  ('  Dos  Buch  Henoch,  in 
vollstUndiffiT  uhersotzung  mil  fortliiufeuden  Commentar, 
ausfii lirlicher  einlcitiin;:;  und  crUiuleriiden  L-\r\ir^cii.  von 
Andreas  Gottlieb  Hoffmann,  Doct.  Flnbs.  l'ruft!3>».  Theol. 
an  delr  Univer^.  xu  Jena,'  1833.)  As  the  allegorical  state- 
mmts  of  the  book,  as  far  as  any  meaning  is  clearly  assign- 
able, appear  to  relate  to  historical  arento  which  extend  to 
the  time  of  Herod  the  Great,  it  ia  lappOMd  b^  thoie  who 
reject  tb«  ftuppoeition  of  Its  being  trie  antediluvian  pro- 
duction of  Enoch  himself  that  it  was  anonymously  written 
in  Belnrcw,  sltortly  bclorw  th«  couimencement  of  the  Chris- 


tian osro.  (Scalizer  and  La^Tence.)  The  subject  matter 
consists  chiefly  m  relations  of  Enoch's  prophetical  and 
celestial  visions,  in  the  most  remarkable  of  which  the  angel 
Uriel  (Ixx.  et  seq.)  shows  to  the  prophet  all  the  mytterioua 
soaiiea  in  hsMov  jaolnding  a  aurvey  and  espbsatioii  of  tha 
fotar  and  Iniur  revolutions  aocording  to  the  oniient  attrolo- 

c;ical  theory.  A  view  is  also  cxliihited  of  the  interior  of  hell. 
Occasionally  religious  and  moral  iirccejjt?,  are  enjoined,  but 
all  scnseof  propriety  is  continually  sho<-kcil  with  sucii  prej.ui- 
terous  coinoinations  that  Scaltger,  judging  nicieiy  from  the 
fra(^nu>nts  then  pttssessiMl,  scrupled  not  to  designate  the  book 
as  a  tissue  of  disgusting  lies  and  nonsense,  (i^caligervma.) 
It  commences  with  some  historical  statements  of  which  the 
foUowiog,  from  ohap  7,  i»  a  specimen :— '  To  the  aana  ^ 
DMU  were  bom  elegant  and  beautiftil  daughters,  and  when 
the  angels,  the  sons  of  heaven,  beheld  them,  they  became 
enamoured  of  them,  saying  to  each  other,  Come,  let  us  select 
wives  for  ourselves  and  bei,'et  children.'  Accordhi^ly  a 
i  band  of  200  angels  having  de-^ended  on  Mount  Anion,  and 
I  sworn  to  accomplish  tins  iirojeci, '  they  then  took  wives,  each 
choosing  for  himself;  with  whom  thev  cohabited,  toacbiug 
ihcin  .sorcery  and  incantations;  and  tfie  women  conceiving, 
brought  forth  giants  whose  stature  wa»  each  three  hundnid 
cobiis  f  j^io  feet):  these,  when  they  had  davotired  all  the  pro- 
duce of  man's  labour^  began  to  devour  men,  birds.  beaai% 
and  fldiea,  eating  thair  flash  and  drinking  tbeir  blood.*  In 
representing  persons  and  eventa  by  animals  and  inanimate 
objects  of  nature,  combinations  are  introduced  of  such  a 
nioribtrous  nature,  that,  in  coinparisi.ni,  the  metamorphoses  of 
the  Pa^-aii  mythologies  appear  to  b«  ratioual.  Tlie  history  of 
the  prophet  to  whom  this  book  is  attributed,  or  rather  whofa 
viaiuns  It  relates,  is  briefly  recounted  as  fuUowsi,  m  Genesis 
V.  18— .'t .— Jared  at  the  oge  of  162  begat  Enoch,  who  at 
the  Q^'e  of  f<5  begat  Methuselah,  and  afterwards  walked 
with  (;od  icio  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters.  All 
I  the  days  of  Enoch  were  366  jraan;  he  walked  with  God, 
Olid  was  not.  for  God  look  lum.  (Compare  Eeelesiaatieua 
xli\-.  IC;  Hcb.  xii.  S.)  From  the  fact  of  bis  being  the 
seventh  from  Adam,  from  the  number  of  the  yean*  of  his 
age  being  jtrecisoly  the  iiumbcir  of  days  in  the  yeur,  and 
from  se\  eriil  Other  pouits  of  curious  coincidence,  the  scepti- 
cal Bonlanger  asserts,  in  a  learned  tnatLve  on  the  subject 
(Eaocii,  in  CEuvres  Divorses),  that  the  aaine  b  but  a  varia- 
tion of  the  Phrygian  Annac,  a  symbolical  personification  in 
Sabism,  representing  the  solar  )>eriod ;  and  identical  with 
the  Oriental  Anusch,  the  Phconician  Anac  or  Enao.  the 
Etruscan  Anus,  and  the  Latin  Janus.  The  nanm  of  the 
seven  patriarchs,  Adam,  Beth,  Enos.  Cainan,  Mahalaleel, 
Jared,  and  Enoch,  are  etyroologically  resolved  into  my- 
thical symbols  of  the  scren  planets,  tliat  is,  tho  Sun,  Moon, 
Mars.MeKiuy,  Jove,  Venn*,  and  Saturn.  The  translation 
of  Enoch  lias  also  been  compared  with  the  antient  mys- 
terious burial  at  sunrise  of  noble  and  comely \oulhs  who 
prematurely  died.  (Eustathiuii,  Comment,  in  Oiiysi.,  toui.  iii. 
p.  1527,  $  51.  wl.  Rom.,  IS^S.)  They  were  said  to  have 
been  not  really  dead,  but  carried  up  alive  to  the  region  of 
light  in  consequence  of  their  being  loved  Iqr  the  Supreme 
fiteing.  The  sioqr  of  Ganymede  is  an  inalaaee.  (Sec  the 
learned  diaqnisition  on  tho  sulgeet  in  Hontfkueon^  Be- 
ligion  del  Gaulois.  torn.  ii.  p.  305,  &c.,  and  in  his  Erpliw 
tiim  rfp*  Textet  difficites,  torn.  i.  p.  332.)  Hence  the  well" 
ki  I  axiom,  'He  whom  the  Gods  love  dies  young.* 
(Piiiiarrh,  De  Comolatione  PhiloMvjih.) 

ENROLMF.NT,  in  law,  is  the  registering,  recording, 
or  entering  a  deed,  judgment,  recognizance,  acknowledg- 
ment, &c.,  in  the  Chancery,  or  any  other  of  the  superior  or 
inferior  courts  being  a  court  of  record.  But  the  enroUiDg  of 
a  deed  does  not  make  it  a  recoi-d,  though  it  thenebybeeomoa 
a  deed  reeorded;  Sir  there  ia  a  diflbranoe  between  a  matter 
of  reoord  andalhtng  ivcorded  to  bo  kept  in  memory;  a 
record  being  the  entry  ofjiulicial  proci-ediiif;^  in  a  court  of 
record;  whereas  an  cnrohueut  uf  a  deed  is  liie  ])rivato  act 
of  (he  parties  concerned,  of  wliich  the  cuuri  takes  tw 
judicial  no'.ic«.  Various  statutes  have  directed  instrunicnl.s 
to  bo  enrolled,  ihu  J7lh  Henry  VIII.  c.  ig,  relalimi;  to 
deeds  of  bargain  and  sale  of  freehold  lands ;  and  the  63rd 
George  IlL  e.  141,  relating  to  memorials  of  annuities.  &c. 
All  deeds  also  relating  to  property  in  the  counties  of  York 
and  Middlesex  are  registered  in  the  registcr-otlices  there 
eatablifbod  by  ilatate.  Wills  affecting  lands  should,  by 
the  direction  of  the  statutes,  be  registered  both  in  Middle- 
sex atid  York^hiic,  and  also  at  Kingstoa-upon  Hull.  A 
bill  to  establish  a  general  register  has  several  times  wilbtu 
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the  last  five  yc&rs  beon  introduced  into  parliament,  but 
hiiherlo  without  »u(^c^  owing  dtiafly  to  tM  oppoiiUoii  of 

the  landL>d  interest. 

ENS  (river).   [AirsTKiA,  p.  136.] 

£N$»tbe  PROVINCES  of  the.  constitute  the  archduchy 
of  Auitrai,  which,  with  Styria,  Carintbia,  Camiola,  Giirs, 
IMwto,  piirt  af  Iitna.  (be  Tyrol,  and  VonirlberK»  form 
what  are  denominated  the  nereditarr  dominiona  of  the 
houM^  of  Austria.  Tlie  nrt'lulucliy  is  uividod  into  tlic  twn 
provinc«i  of  ilio  I^ower  and  U|>|kt  Ens,  commonly  calk-il 
L'Avei  atnl  l'p|!er  Auslria,  has  iilii  :_  i  ,  hi  i  m  area  of  about 
14.8&I  Eitglitii  square  milc»,  and  about  2,1 17,iiua  uibabit- 
•ntH  (in  1827.  2,075,335),  and  contains  52  towns  and  12.143 
market  and  other  villaees.  Lower  Austria  is  the  most 
antient  pMaession  of  the  nouie  of  Austria,  and  was  acquired 
hy  eonqueat  from  the  Avari  in  the  year  796.  Charlenaagoeb 
who  subjected  it,  formed  it  into  amargraviate;  itbeotme 
a  Bavarian  fief,  and  so  continued  until  Count  Leopold  of 
Babcnberg  was  reco^iaed  as  its  independent  possessor  in 
944.  It  continued  in  the  •  so  s  in  of  the  princes  of  Ba- 
bcnberg, who  added  Upper  Aii.^ina  to  it,  and  raised  tlie 
whole  into  a  duchy,  until  Ottokar,  kint^  B  iiieniia,  ixpelled 
thctn  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  1276. 
howevci^  Rudolph  of  Habsburg  wrested  the  duchy  out 
of  his  hands,  and  his  deacendanta  have  remained  in  pos- 
session of  it  to  the  present  ixy.  Thej  assumed  the  title  of 
arehdukea  in  1M9,  but  ware  not  Ncogniaed  a«  mob  until 
tbeyear  1453. 

The  province  of  the  Lowin  Bm*  or  Lowkr  Austria,  lies 
neaily  in  the  centre  of  the  Auttrian  dominions,  on  both 
silks  of  the  Danube,  between  47°  2ti'  and  o'  N.  lat., 
and  14°  2Q'  and  11"  l'  E.  long.  It  iii  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  archduchy,  and  its  boundaries  are,  on  the  north.  Bo 
hernia  and  Moravia;  the  cast,  Hungary;  thesoutli,  Styria; 
and  the  west.  Upper  Austria.  According  to  the  new  ad- 
inea:iurcment  made  hy  the  quarter-master^general's  depart- 
ment, the  area  of  thu  province,  which  is  very  little  less 
than  Walaa.  is  7U1  BncUab  aqoare  milea»  of  wbiob  3I»1 
■re  on  tlw  northeni,  ana  9«M  on  the  Mutbem  bank  of  tlm 

Danuho.    The  suljdivisions  are  as  undrr: — 
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The  Lower  Ens  is  walled  in  b<itli  on  tlie  north  and  south 
by  ranges  of  mountains.  A  bram  li  of  the  Nuric  Alps,  of 
litiu'>lone  iDrmation,  not  only  occupies  its  soulli'-rii  disirici?(, 
bat  spreads  its  branches  over  the  whole  country  Koutb  of 
the  Danube,  with  the  exception  of  the  most  eastern  parts. 
Its  most  elevated  points  are  tbe  Schnceberg.  in  the  south- 
west of  the  Lower  Wieucrwald,  which  bus  two  peaks,  the 
Atpengipfol  (Alpine  peakK  7383  feet,  and  the  GiMier 
Riese  (great  giant),  7331  ftet  high ;  the  Ooeller.  63t7  foot, 
in  ihe  wmthern  extremity  of  ihc  same  circle,  and  the 
^Vl^•k•^el,  in  the  Miue  quarter,  6203  feet.  A  series  of 
wao  kd  heights,  denominated  the  Wiener  Wald  (Vienna 
Fuii  -t separate  the  Upper  from  the  Lower  Circles  of  the 
Wieiu'r\\:ild,  and  run  fmm  south-west  to  north  east.  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  throughout  the  western 
.and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  districts  of  the  northerly 
portbn  of  the  Lower  Ens,  the  Bohemiaa  and  Moravian 
chains  of  the  great  Sudelsb  range  extend  their  last  olEwts 
ia  aU  directions  until  they  auuide  in  tbe  valley  of  tbe 
Danube.  A  succoasion  of  these  heit^hts.  called  the  Mann- 
hart  group,  and  runnin;;  fv  ■.)\  n;  i  (o  south,  divide  the 
UpjH'r  from  the  Lower  Miiualiari  circli-s,  and  givo  their 
name  to  I  hem.  The  most  elevated  point  in  this  quarter  is 
the  Yaucrling,  close  to  that  river,  in  the  sooth  of  the 
Upper  Mannhartsberg  circle,  which  is  .t.t.To  feet  hif,'h.  In 
tbe  northern  and  eastern  part!s  of  the  Lower  Mannhartoberg 
dicle  tbe  ranges  of  hilU  are  uf  inferior  height.  The  Oatian 
mountains  on  tbe  ri^bt  bank  of  tbe  J>anube  aiw  eon- 
neeted  with  the  None  Alpa.  Many  of  Ibeae  ebaina  are 
densely  wooded;  otbera  are  entirely  naked.  Tlie  most 
extensive  forests  are  the  Wiener  (Vienna),  Emstbrunn, 
lloehloiten,  and  Mannhart;  the  lino  of  the  first  of  these 
divuUa  the  I^jwer  from  the  Upper  Wiencrwald  circle.  It 
is  eslimatid  that  the  an-.i  i  cupieil  by  the  niountuins  of 
the  Luwcr  £iw  is  at  least  one- third  of  its  whole  stiriaoe» 


they  arc  furrowed  by  numberless  valleyi,  which  give  the 
province  a  heautifully  varied  and  picturesque  appe.irunre. 

llie  fine  valley  of  the  Danube  spreads  out  on  both  banks 
of  the  river  in  a  oontinuoua  level  from  Komeuburg  as  far  as 
Krems,  and  Ihe  ereater  part  of  tbe  streama  which  water 
the  Lower  Ens  discbarge  thenuelvea  into  that  rivar.  Tb« 
Danube  itadf  tn,v«tsea  tbe  pronaiM  ftom  west  to  aaat  for 
about  138  mflet,  entering  it  a  littia  to  the  north^eaat  of 
Neustiidlel,  and  quitting  ir  V- t-recn  Hainhurg  and  Theben. 
which  latter  town  isv»ithm  iln:  iiun^arian  border*.  Between 
those  towns  it  has  a  fall  of  more  than  ilO  feet  (450  Vienna 
feet),  and  its  current  is  accordingly  so  rapid  that  it  tlows 
beneath  St.  Sophia's  bridj,'e,  in  Vienna,  at  the  rate  of  nine 
feet  per  leGOQd.  It^  breadtli  across  the  island  of  Lobau,  clo«e 
to  Vienita,  iaS050  Vienna  fotlioms  (I8,9tt6  Engli»h  feet): 
but  in  ioma  Mrta»  partieubtf  ly  below  Marbach  and  at  Tha- 
1am  heloir  Kmn%  ila  cfaannM  ia  m  narrowed  by  the  bifjh 
lands  tint  H  ruibes  forwards  with  a  violence  whicli,  m 
former  timea,  rendered  the  navigation  extremely  periions. 
The  tributarieii  of  the  Danube,  to  far  as  the  Lower  Ens  is 
concerned,  are  of  no  great  length  or  vulume  of  water.  On 
the  right  bonk  are  the  Ens  Ip^t  Briaf,  Billach,  Tra.sen  or 
Traiseu,  Scbwcchat,  great  Fischa.  and  Leitha:  all  these 
streams  flow  down  from  the  Alpine  mountains  in  the 
southerly  districts  of  tbe  Lower  Ens,  and  are  remarkable  for 
the  green  colour  of  their  waters ;  the  great  Fi»cba  haa  also 
tbe  peculiar  ebaraotariatioa  of  addom  vacying  in  the  body  of 
iti  water  and  never  fteeanif^.  Tbe  Datmbe,  on  fto  left  bonk, 
receives  the  Krems,  which  irrigates  the  aouth  of  the  U|'p<T 
Mannhartaberg  circle,  flowing  through  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Krems,  antiently  called  the  '  Viil  i  -  Ai:rr;i;  ,  rC^oldea 
Valley,  and  falling  into  the  Dauubu  ai  kixitis  .  iiie  March, 
which,  next  to  the  Danube,  is  the  largest  river  in  the  l^owcr 
Ens,  and  which,  entering  the  province  from  Moiavta.  fornu 
its  boundary  on  the  side  of  Hungary  for  about  48  miles,  and 
is  navigable  to  its  mouth,  where  its  br^dth  is  about  14S0 
feet ;  and  the  Kamp.  The  only  streams  which  are  not  tribtt* 

a to  ihe^  Danube  are  gome  rivulets  which,  like  the  Sain 
tbe  Miirz,  flow  down  from  the  Alpine  heights  in  tbe 
south  (if  the  province,  and  join  the  Miii?  .  ind  ihc  Lamsi  j 
in  the  north-west,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Bruuuau 
at  Gmiindand  of  the  .Schwaribach  at  Schwarzlmch,  under 
which  designation  it  uliimateiy  falls  into  the  Moldau,  a  tri- 
butaiy  of  the  Elbe. 

Inrlepcndcntlv  oftlie  Donau-canal  (canal  of  tbe  Danube)^ 
near  Vientui,  which  is  merely  an  enlarged  arm  of  tbe  Da* 
nubok  the  only  oanal  in  the  Lover  Sna  ia  tbe  Vienm  «r 
Nenstadt  oaiiai*  wbiob  oiiena  out  Amn  tbe  preeedinf  and 
terminates  at  Wiener-Neustadt,  about  34  miles  souib  of 
the  capital.  The  original  plan  was  to  carry  this  canal  to 
the  Adriatic,  and  thus  connect  the  Danube  with  that  sea. 

There  are  some  large  natural  sheets  of  water,  but  none 
deserving  uf  the  name  of  lakes  :  Ihe  lari^cst  is  the  Erlaf  or 
Zeller!^ee,  which  is  about  -JUys  feet  long,  1890  broad,  and 
from  ti'Ju  to  G3U  deep.  Near  the  Mittersee  there  ia  %  bean* 
tiAil  waterlkU  200  feet  high,  and  cloee  to  it  ia  a  apot  eatlad 
tbe  BrOnendar  Stier  (roaring  biiU>,  wbenea  tfaa  rant  of  a 
subterraneous  eaacade  ia  beard. 

Among  the  mineral  waters  tho  Lower  Ena  none  are  in 
such  repute  as  tlioso  of  Baden,  in  the  Lower  Wieuerwold, 
about  10  n)ilef<  soUth-west  of  Vienna,  or  15  in  a  straight 
line.  (Vol.  m  ,  ;i  261.)  The  waters  ofMedlins  (fir?'t  diaoo- 
vere<l  in  18U5),  Deutschaltenburg,  Ueiligenstall,  DObling. 
&C.,  are  aho  used. 

The  varied  character  of  tbe  surface  ocrjisions  considemble 
diflerenee  of  climate.  Tbe  mountainous  nature  of  the 
nortb-weateni  and  Mutham  parte  of  the  provinoe  rcndefi 
the  temperature  colder  than  it  is  in  the  low  lands  abona  die 
Danube  and  in  the  eastern  districts.  There  is  nonionn  tain 
which  attains  tbe  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  which  w  ould  in 
this  latitude  he  found  at  an  elevation  of  about  94ti0  feet.  By 
observation  at  the  Vienna  nbservalorv,  which  stands  at  a 
height  of  .'>70  feel  atwve  the  level  of  the  !-ea.  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  theaverage  annual  temperature  in  Vienna 
is  about  51*"  Falu. :  in  Ii*„>4  u  rose  to  52*  44';  the  sutoaer^ 
heat  is  between  77°  and  63%  and  the  maximum  beat  deal 
not  exceed  97° ;  tbe  winter  eeld  tariaa  betwaah  !•*  and  1^ 
below  tbe  taaung  ipoint,  and  baa  navar  been  greater  than 
22*.  The  weather  is  very  variable,  and  on  tbe  lofty  summit 
of  the  Schneeberg  it  changes,  says  Blumenbach,  almost  every 
hour.  About  Aiinaberg,  in  tbefcoutb  of  the  Lower  Wwoer- 
wald.  tbe  country  is  so  daaotato  Ibtt  itfoas  If  tb*  vmn  nt 
tbe  Siberia  of  Austria. 
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The  soil  of  the  LoworEna  differs  much  m  productiveneM. 
The  richist  tracts  arc  in  the  centre  <jf  the  pnivinri',  fn)ui  ihu 
conHuencu  ot°  the  Rn»  eastwarrl-^  as  fur  as  the  I'ulnufi'liI  i<n 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  ;  ami  on  llif  kft  batik,  tnun 
Kroins  they  extend  until  they  spread  uver  tlte  soutli-tMtttern 

Sarts  of  the  Upper  Mannhartsberg  to  the  etllux  of  the 
larch  into  the  Danube.  The  lands  about  the  lower 
March,  indeed,  which  are  ca1l«d  the  Marchfiold,  are  a  Delta, 
vfakb,  under  efiicient  cultivation,  miglltbaooiiM  the  fpmuf 
of  111*  Austrian  inotropolii.  Them  n  an  mtmmm  level 
also  in  tlio  \  icinily  of  Vienna,  wliirli,  in  parts,  is  extremely 
fertile.  Or>  the  whole,  the  Lower  En*  docs  not  rank  among 
the  moro  pixMluctivL-  iirovinces  of  ihooRipiro.  Itlialunu- 
facturing  rather  than  nn  agricultural  province. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  province,  aa  well  iis  those  of  the 
other  division  of  the  Archduchy  of  AlUtria,  are  of  German 
descent.   AAer  the  Avari  were  drivm  out,  it  was  re-peo- 
pli'tl  hy  Bavarians,  Swabian%  SuoDlb  Md  FmoooDians, 
principally  indeed  by  the  Bnt  nentioDfld;  •  oiivuiltttaiice 
which  acoouniH  for  the  similarity  in  language  and  manners 
between  the  a;U  ive  Aust  i  uui  and  his  Bavarian  neighbour. 
The  majority  is  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  and  the 
minority,  Protestants,  Grwks,  and  Jews,  with  a  fow  Arme- 
nians.   In  1800,  the  number  of  iiatne  born  inliabitanis 
was  1,016,512,  besides  about  3U,UU0  setUe»  from  (lu!  oilier 
parts  of  Austria  and  foreign  parts.     In  \Hi)H  it  wa« 
1,059,440:  1810.  1.073,294 i  and  in  1825,  1,182,595,  besides 
about  50,000  penaaa  not  bom  in  the  province  :  the  prciseni 
populatum  is  obmit  l,tM^OO<l.  Tho  pni|portioii  of  nalot  to 
ibmale*  m  a*  about  46  to  98.  Tbo  numbar  of  bouna  in 
I8lf;  was  I  J'), ,185:  in  1P27,  I,'1,I68:  and  it  is  at  pn-*ent 
about  )jj..>oo.    In  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  disirjcts 
there  ari>  many  Scla\nnians,  liere  ilemiminaled  Croats.  In 
ilie  births  amounted  t<>  ■i:..)(>6,  and  in  isai  to  46,789: 
uliili-  ilie  deaths  amounted  in  |s.>8  to  43.6.'i).  and  in  1831 
to  49,063.   In  I63i>  the  marriages  were  12.C04. 

Nearly  one  balf  of  tho  pcovinoe  is  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  stain,  TSfMables,  and  wine ;  and  of  tbia  about 
1,900.000  acres  afo  under  tbe  ploo|{b!  yet,  in  spite  of  good 
husbandry,  the  soil  and  climate  are  so  little  fltVOWabM  to 
the  growth  of  corn,  that  wlieat  and  rye  do  not  yield  more 
than  five,  liarkv  not  more  than  eight  or  nine,  and  oats  not 
more  than  nIx  or  seven  grains  for  em  h  ^rain  sown.  The 
province,  in  fact,  does  not  produce  corn  enoiij;h  for  its  own 
oooauiiiption.    The  quantity  of  meadow-land  estimated 
at  about  550,000  acroa;  die  pastures  at  about  38-2,000;  and 
the  woodii  aud  forests  occupy  about  1,228,000.    Peas  and 
beans  and  potatoes  are  univeniaUy  oultivaled,  particularly 
in  Upper  Mannhartsberg.  Vofotddes  are  abundant,  and 
flniit  likewise.   Hemp  and  flax  are  cultivated,  but  the  qua- 
lity is  indifferent  and  not  e<|nal  to  the  demand.    S;ifl'ron  of 
Tcry  sup«!rior  kind  is  raise^l  near  Si.  I'i-ileii  and  Melk. 
The  vineyards  occupy  aboui  l  i  J,2.30  acres  of  ground,  and 
on  an  average  yield  '2,(»0o,ouo  aulms  (about  .11,000,000 
gallons)  annually.    The  finest  vineyards  arc  llinsi-  of'^Veid- 
ling.  Kloatemeuburg.  Grinzing,  and  some  others  in  tlie 
iaynr  'Wienervald;  and  the  wines  of  Burgundy  and 
Champagne  have  long  been  aedimatised  in  some  parts.  The 
mountain  districts  piodoee  a  very  full-bodied  durable  wine. 
Tho  woods  and  foiests,  vbicb  supplj  both  ftiel  and  limber, 
have  suffered  so  much  Itam  ne^rlert  that  tbey  do  not  soflSce 
for  tho  cfiiisutnption  of  tlie  country.    The  most  extensive, 
which  lie  m  the  cinles  of  the  Wienerwald.  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  beech,  oak,  maple,  Imden.elm,  alder,  pine.and  fir. 

The  rearing  of  horned  cattle  has  never  recovered  from  the 
blow  which  it  received  during  the  repeated  invasions  of  the 
French lumiies.  The  whole  strx  k  diK^  uot  exceed  300,000 
heads.  A  Mttlon  of  it  is  of  a  ^  cry  superior  native  breed. 
Although  the  establishments  for  breeding  bones  belonging 
to  the  crown  and  several  noblenen  have  done  aometbing 
tow  aril-*  improving  the  race,  this  branch  of  economy  is  not 
pursued  with  much  activity.  Si>ine writers  do  not  estimate 
the  stiH-k  at  more  than  j7.iJ0ii  or  fiO,on(t,  Independently  of 
several  extensive  sheepwalks  in  inanv  of  the  upland  dis- 
triiCtt,  e%'ery  peasant  fectls  his  little  lAock  of  16,  JO.  or  30 
aheep.  Upwards  of  one  half  of  the  whole  stock,  estimated 
at  4*0,000,  are  of  breeds  improved  by  cro^siu^  with  meri- 
noM  Ml^  other  foreign  xsoes.  The  largest  Hocks  are  thr><io 
on  the  imperial  estates.  The  yearly  weight  of  woolobtam.  d 
i,  iii.out  i.i90,OMMbo.,aad  much  ©fit  » exported.  Qoau 
and  swine  arettotbtedin  great nnmbers.  Fbultry  isfodoa 
n  lart'O  scale  for  the  Vienna  market  Some  honey  and  VSK 
are  made :  the  stock  of  game  is  much  diminished. 


The  mines  of  the  Lower  Kn.s  are  not  of  nuy  great  im- 
portance. Tho  Annaberg  no  lonf^er  yields  silver.  Tlicre 
arc  iron  mines  at  Rfirhenan,  Piillen,  Schottwien,  Fnlweis, 
Weiira,  and  other  s]>ols.  but  the  (jnanitty  r;u>ed  is  but  in- 
considerable. There  are  numerous  quarries  of  marble  aud 
freestone,  &c.,  particularly  in  tho  south  ;  gv-psum  and  calca- 
reous rocks,  from  which  much  lime  is  ma^  are  abundant ; 
mill-stones,  granite,  slate,  alum,  potter's  olay,  qnaits  for 


iking  glass  and  ebim^aad  porphyry,are  among  the  other 
nineiu  produets.  Coals  are  ratsM  In  the  south  and  in 
Botiie  other  parts. 

The  Lower  Ens  ranks  next  to  Bolieniia  in  a  iiianufactur- 
inti  point  of  view  ;  and  the  pr)nci)nd  seats  of  itirlustry  are  llie 
dmtrictis  suuih  of  the  Danube,  the  nurtitern  being  chictly 
agricultural.  In  181 1,  the  numbei  of  individuals  omplovedi 
in  these  disthou  was  163,171,  about  one-sizth  of  the  then 
pepalstien  of  tbe  whcAe  province.  Fhtx  and  hemp  yams 
are  spun  wherever  tbe  materials  are  grown ;  m  tbe  Upper 
Mannhartsberg  3800  hands  are  employed,  besides  tnooo 
who  spin  for  their  domestic  w  n  •  t  ^  C<>tton  wool  is  also  spun 
in  the  same  circle  by  hand,  u.id  t  oiploys  between  5000  and 
COOO  persons.  In  IsjB  the  province  had  .to  factories,  in 
which  2- J.jia  spindles  were  at  WorL  Much  linen  is  woven, 
but  mostly  for  home  use  ;  and  the  lincn-tu)x-  manufactures 
of  Siegharts  occupy  above  1000  hands.  Cotiuns,  jjariicularly 
of  the  finer  sorts,  are  manufactured  on  an  extensi\c  soale 
at  Vienna  :  large  printing-works  arc  carried  on  at  Neun- 
kirchen,  Friedau,  St.  FSUen.  Kcttenhof,  &c.  Cotton  em- 
broideiy,  stockings,  fte,,  aienade  at  Vienna  and  elsewhere. 
The  woollen  manuftctuie  has  never  prospered  to  any  great 
extent,  although  there  are  some  largo  f^ictories  in  Vienn  i, 
at  Rittersdorf,  &c.,  but  thesdk  manufaciur<;  has  risen  to 
great  pi-rfection  in  the  capital,  where,  even  as  far  back  as 
1*27,  It  employed  alKtve  800U  loom*!  it  is  brisk  alsHi  at  Lco- 
bersdorf,  Neustaflt,  Kaizeldurf,  Sec  Laces,  ironware,  and 
cutlery;  tools,  copperware,  brasswork,  buttons,  jeweller}', 
and  trinkeU;  artiolaaof  wood,  leather,  glass,  mirrors,  por- 
celain, earthenware,  paper,  musical  instruments,  soap^  Ste^ 
form  so  many  additional  bianchee  of  indiiatiy. 

Tbe  Lower  Ens  has  a  eonsiderable  trade  with  the  neigh- 
bowing  countries  and  foreirn  parts,  by  means  of  its  com- 
munications by  land  with  (tie  Adriatic,  Gertnanj,  Poland, 
&C.,  and  by  the  Danube  with  HungaiT,  Turkey,  and  the 
East. 

The  various  scientific  institutions  and  schools,  both  iii 
Vienna  and  the  several  towns  in  general,  afford  advantages 
to  this  province  which  must  at  all  times  promote  its  pros- 
perity. 

Among  tbe  towns  not  before  mentioned  ate^  in  the 
Lower  Wienerwald,  Hainburg  on  the  Danube  2800, 

Bruck  on  the  Leitha  2600,  Neusladt  10,503,  Klostcriieu- 
burgon  the  DaniilK)  .^350,  Schwechul  2100,  Baden  4600, 
and  Medluii;  JO.'jO  ;  m  the  Upper  Wimersvald,  15aifri>(li- 
Waidhefin  Jioi).  'riilii  on  the  Danube  15UU,  Ins  at  the  eon- 
llueiue  (.1  the  1  ps  and  Danube  1100,  and  Melk  on  the  Da- 
nube lO'iU-  in  llie  Lower  Mannhartsberg.  Meissau  700, 
Rofz  2260,  Ijibb  on  tho  Thaya  1230,  Feldsberg  2600.  Zis- 
tersdorf  1700.  Stoekerau  1550,  and  Mistelbuch  2650;  and 
in  the  Upper  Mannhartsberg.  Stein  on  the  Danube  1700^ 
Egenburg  2000,  Wettxa  1000,  and  Langenlois  S1$0. 

The  movinee  of  the  Vmn  Bits,  or  Umn  ArsnitA, 
forms  tlie  western  part  of  the  Archduchy,  anJ  is  situ- 
ated on  both  banks  of  the  Danube,  but  rbii-Myon  the  south, 
between  -if)"  and  in"  -Itj'  N.  lai.  It  coinprehenils  the 
duchy  of  Salzhurir,  winch  was  iiicor]  orate<l  with  it  in  the 
year  IS16.  Its  boundaries  are,  on  the  nortb,  Bohemia; 
on  the  east  the  Lower  Kns  or  Lower  Austria;  on  the  south 
Styria,Cblfnthia^  and  the  Tyrol ;  and  on  the  west  Bavaria. 
Its  area,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  quartcr-master- 
general's  survey,  is  ;c3o  English  square  miles, or idwut  205 
more  than  that  of  Wales.  The  three  eaatcracircleB,  the  Miliil, 
Traun,  and  Hanmek,  aee  eilkd  Old  Atistris ;  and  tbe 
new  circle  of  thoIuD  »nd  SsUbttrgov  SftbMdw  i»  tanned 
New  Austria. 
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The  Upper  Eiu  is  t  mountainou*  eountr^ :  fh«  parts 

south  of  the  Daniilje  ronlaiu  the  most  i-lovutfil  n'pini'  re- 
gions in  the  Austruii  iKitniiiion.-,  anil  ihose  iior:h  of  il  aju 
intcrsecterl  b\  l-iwir  ningi!:.  «hv(-h  arc  uf^^et8  of  the  great 
Buhcmian  tbre^t  raiige.  The  Rhseliaii  Alps  occupy  a 
•dmU  portion  uf  the  Muth-wcst,  and  tcrminatu  at  tlie  Drei- 
bamnapit)!.  from  which  point  the  Noric  Alps  occupy  the 
vhole  of  ihc  so Litb«m  circles  of  Salzburg,  Hausrurk,  and 
Ttttuii.  Tlw  bighMt  Munntito  in  ibu  put  an  ilio  Grosa- 
vloelaittr.  1«,i21BiiclUi  ftet  nhtfn  teval  of  the  sea,  on 
Ijm  moat  southern  port  of  tbe  Salibufg  circle :  the  Anko- 
geT,  11.798  feet;  the  Grosse  Wiesbacb  or  Kmitinhom. 

nliu.it  1  1.771I;  the  Hoclik.ir.  11. '270;  uiiil  the  Muriuierkupf, 
1(1, (  70  fcft.  All  these  are  Mtiialed  in  tl:e  s<iutluTi>  part  of 
the  S;ilz;trli  rircle.  Tliere  are  many  wide  and  nunierou* 
amall  vaHey:^.  enpccully  the  noble  valleys  of  the  S.iUach, 
Qastcin,  Saal,  &c.,  amon^  the  mountain  masses  ihut  ovcr- 

J^reod  tho  land  south  of  the  Danube,  whicit  constitutes 
ro-initlw  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  Upper  Kns.  The  only 
kve]  ooontry  in  the  pravince  i«  tbe  immedioto  border*  of 
tho  DMrabe.  In  tbe  M QM  circle,  vbieb  i«  north  of  the 
river,  the  most  elevated  point  is  the  PUickcnstein,  close 
to  the  eommon  boundary  of  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  tho 

Upper  Ens;  its  height  does  nut  exreed  '2177  KnKli>h  feet. 

Among  the  numerous  stieams  of  the  Upper  l'"iis  tliere  are 
five  navigable  rivers  :  the  Danube,  whu  h  enters  tlie  jtrovince 
in  iho  north-west,  below  Pil'KIU,  and  quits  it  after  receiving 
the  Ens  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  circle  of  ihe  Miihl ; 
tho  Inn,  which  forni«  the  western  IVonticr  for  a  short  dis 
tanco,  and  receives  the  Saal,  another  navigable  river  that 
divadcfl  tbo  Upver  £iui  in  pert  from  Bavaria;  the  Sne i  and 
the  Trann,  wnteh  hut  Mream  Hom  out  of  a  small  lako^  not 
far  from  Aussee,  in  Upper  Styria,  then  crosses  into  tbecirclc 
of  the  Trauii,  at  its  south-western  end.  turning  fh>m  tho 
west  to  the  north,  jvasses  lluouL'h  the  Lakes  Halstiitt  and 
Traun,  takes  n  luirlh-easterly  direction  alona;  the  western 
side  of  the  circle,  tliiows  iiself  o\era  jireeipiee  61)  feet  high 
II  ar  Lambach,  washes  the  eastern  side  of  the  town  of 
in  the  Hausruck  circle,  and  ultimately  falls  into  the 
Danube  opposite  Steyere(;(r,  after  a  course  of  about  70 
nilett  It  M  naYieable  after  quitting  the  Trnunsce,  and  the 
•iMtrvctba  flnooi  dio  fall  at  Lunbodt  bat  boon  obnatod  by 
B  tide  canal  1099  ftet  in  length.  Among  tbe  minor  almms 
arc  — tlie  Aver,  whieh  unites  tli.,-  Mond  and  Kiimmer  lakes, 
and  joins  the  Daniibi!  neur  the  Zizekin,  the  SaUanh  or 
Salz;t,  wliieh  waters  tlic  south  of  the  circle  of  that  ininie, 
then  llows  thrmi^'h  it  in  a  north-we&lerly  direelion  pa-t 
S;il/l)ur):,  and  I'alls  into  the  Inn  a  few  miles  ¥ovilh  we&t  of 
Braiinau,  the  Saal  and  J^uitncr,  tributaries  of  the  Salzach, 
and  the  Kana. 

The  Upper  Ens  abounds  in  lakes,  of  which  tbe  following 
are  the  largest,  llie  Traun  or  Gmunder  See,  in  the  west  of 
the  Tiaun  einlo,  OlO  Vienna  Ibtbona  long(SM37  English 
feet),  1570flith(nn»(MI!l  ftet)  tn  its  gnateat  breadth,  and 

r,n3  Vienna  feet  feet)  in  it;,  greatest  depth.  The  Hal 
sliiiter  Sec  at  tin;  south-western  extremity  of  the  i»anic 
circle,  inclosed  betwcLri  hi^-h  inoiiniams,  j;itU)  Vienna  fa- 
thoms (1C),Ci22  feet)  luiiii.  luio  faihoiMS  (7li*>2  feel)  hrond, 
and  lilio  Vienna  feet  (t',,;2  fee'.)  m  its  greatest  depili.  'i'lie 
Atlcr  or  Kunimer  See.  ni  the  south  of  the  naii":nu  k  circle, 
10,300  fathoms  (64,375  feet)  long  and  174j  (10,  U6  feet) 
broad ;  hnd  Ihe  Matt  or  liond  See  (Lako  of  Ibe  Moon,  from 
Ita  eiMeont'Ukeahape),  ifbieb  liat  mat  of  tho  aoutbem  en4 
of  tbo  Attor  Bee,  and  is  SSOO  fatbomi  (35,000  feet)  long 
and  1070  (6687  feet)  broad.  There  is  an  immense  num- 
ber  of  jimaller  lake*,  of  which,  in  the  Trann  eirde  alone,  'it 
have  l>ecn  counted.  Swamps  and  morasses  of  ron-:dprahle 
extent  occur  in  many  parts,  particularly  near  the  Miitid  and 
Traun  lakes,  und  in  the  i'lnzgau,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Salzach,  in  tho  south-west  of  the  circle  of  Salzach. 

Tlie  most  celobratod  inineial  springs  of  the  Upper  Ens 
ore  those  of  Oastdn,  wbieb  Ho  deeply  omboMmed  in  tlie 
Tallevofthat  namoamonc  tbo  moat  eouthem  tnounUins 
oTSalndi  In  47*  S'  N.  lat.  and  IS*  B.  long.  Tbe  vateia 
are  of  a  sulphurous  nature^  perfectly  pure  and  Iranslucid, 
and  the  si.x  springs  rarv  from  95°  to  112"  of  Fahrenheit 
in  tcmpenttiue.  the  co\d  minoial  vaton  of  St.  Wolfeang 

are  also  in  much  rejuile. 

The  climate  of  tiie  Upper  Ens  is  nuu  h  culdcr  than  that 
of  tlie  Lower  Ens,  though  it  lies  in  the  same  latitude  ;  and 
much  more  so  in  the  south  than  in  the  north.  Tho 
warmeat  parts  an  in  tbo  volley  of  tbe  Danube.  On  tho 
irholo  it  is  not  iiiMliibrion%  iltboagli  not  a»  haoltby  as  tbt 


ac^aoent  profineea.  Hie  annual  mortality  is  ont  in  ibbly- 

foiir. 

Many  extensive  tnu  t>,  particularly  among  the  alpine 
masses  of  the  »ioutli,  are  e\lreti.ely  stenl.  The  valleys 
north  of  the  Tauern  group  tii  the  SalzLu  h  circle  abound  in 
clay,  lime>ione.  slate,  (quartz,  &c.  Tlie  low  lands  of  tliat 
circle,  tho  northern  partaof  theTiaun,  and  aevetal  diiitiicto 
in  the  Hausruck,  and  tbo  wastom  Hacks  along  tbo  Inn,  are 
liigbly  fertile. 

Tiie  Upper  Baa  b  not  rich  in  native  products.  Marble 
however  of  peculiarly  fine  auality  is  found  in  tbe  Soliacb 
circle,  where  black,  red,  uluc,  and  parti-eoloured  kinds 

are  obtained.  In  ilie  same  circle  arc  ftuind  a1iihai>ler, 
crystal,  gypsum,  j;arnots  heryk,  tojiazos,  enn!talds,  &c. 
Granite  and  sandstone  oiciir  generally.  There  was  for- 
Uierly  a  much  larger  produce  uf  nu'iuls  in  the  western  parti 
of  the  province :  gold  and  silver  are  however  still  found 
on  the  Gastein  range  at  Kauris  and  Schellgadrn,  and  goid 
dust  in  the  Salzach  and  otht:r  streams;  copper  abounds on 
tbo  Gi«rka  and  in  tbe  valloya  of  Brunn,  Stubacb,  heogtng, 
and  Ramingsiehi,  in  the  tm  last  of  wbkdi  mncb  lead  is 
got ;  a  plentiful  supply  of  iron  is  procured  from  tfa«  moun- 
tains about  Iliittau  and  Flachawr.  the  Hinferalp  and 
Bundschuh,  fitc,  as  well  as  in  llie  Traun  ein  !??.  whcme 
copper  and  lead  are  also  ohtamed.  Salt  ahoond*  in  Ihe 
hills  of  Isehil  and  Hallstatt,  and  in  the  Tl. unhurt;  luar 
Halleiii,  and  the  yearly  produce  is  about  65,00u  tons. 
Cobalt  is  ibund  at  Zinkwand.  Coals  are  dug  in  several 
quarters;  sulphur  at  Miihllach  and  Grossarl  m  tlic  Sal- 
tiich  ;  and  there  are  extensive  iicat-mosacs. 

The  Upper  Ens  contained  755,891  inhabitants  in  the 
year  1819;  826,575  in  tbe  year  18S5:  and  tbe  present 
number  is  estimated  to  be  867,000.  Tlie  births  in  1 S  JS  were 
I  2-l,'160,  and  in  lb31,  24,0.35:  the  deaths  in  1828  were  22.177. 
and  in  lK:il,  21,i.i80:  and  the  marri.it;es  in  1S?2'*  were  j  1^- 
riie  luitjoriiy  of  the  inhabitants  are  «f  ihc  iani<?  stock 
tlie  Bavarians.    On  the  bankt.  of  the  Ens  and  Ir.um  r.'e 
some  villages  peopled  with  individuals  of  Sclavoman  ex- 
tnu  tion.  The  proportions  thrunghout  the  province  are  ssid. 
to  be  five  agricultural  labourers  to  two  operatives,  one 
of  noUe  blood  in  every  438  persons,  and  one  ecclesiastic  io 
every  S60.  Tho  Roman  CMholic  is  the  predominant  ndi- 
gion,  and  there  are  not  above  30,ooo  protestaota  u  tbe 

w  hole  province.  Tlie  a\era^e  issue  of  eacll  maSTtagO  IS  es- 
timated at  from  four  to  livo  children. 

A;;rif  iilture  is  said  to  be  ill  a  tiiore  advaucod  ^'ate  in  the 
Upper  iluin  in  the  Lower  Ens.  The  quantity  of  laud  under 
the  plou^jh  is  esli-.rtated  at  1,162,510  acres:  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  rve  arc  tlic  chief  crops;  and  agticoUure  is  cuii- 
ductcd  on  tlie  largcNt  scale  in  the  circles oftbo Miihl,  Haus- 
ruck, and  Traun.  About  35,600  acres  are  occupied  as 
garden-ground ;  about  115  only  fiir  vineyards  in  tbo  MSul 
and  Hausruck;  about  510^600  as  meadows;  and  1,100,SO« 
are  used  for  f^niiufr  cattle.  It  is  calculated  that  1,340.910 
are  covered  with  woods  and  forests.  Very  con.sidcrabk 
uuKntities  of  potatoes  and  fruit  are  rai*cil  in  ih»?  Upper 
Ens.  In  some  jiaits  the  produce  of  i;rjin  is  so  >iii4il,  i  f 
instance  in  the  Viccbtau  on  Lake  Traun,  thai  ui  the  bett 
)ears  it  does  not  yield  above  three  grains  for  every  fram 
sown ;  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Traun,  on  the  contrary, 
wheat  produces  eightfold,  and  oats  tenfold  and  upwardL 
Tbo  anantity  of  grain  raised  is  about  1,480,000  quaiten 
annually. 

The  province  abounds  in  pastures  and  tbe  rearin;;  of 
cattle  is  g;enoral.  The  race  of  horses  bred  in  the  Pinzgau. 
a  district  ainon^  the  .Mps  north  of  the  Salza,  is  reputed 
to  he  the  largest  and  tallest  in  Europe:  they  arc  peiie- 
rally  19  hands  high.  In  ls:!o  the  stuck  c  f  horses  of  all 
kinds  in  tho  Upper  Kns  was  46,950.  The  liomed  cattle 
are  of  a  large  breed:  the  stuck  in  1830  was  85,579  oxen 
and  293,604  cows.  The  sheep  are  of  an  inferior  rare, 
and  none  of  them  yield  flno  vool:  tbe  stock  in  IS.'tO 
199,935^  a  diminution  of  15,498  since  1837,  Goats  abound 
in  the  upland  parts.  Tlio  lynx,  wolf,  and  bear  are  oeeasian- 
ally  met  with:  foxes,  stags,  deer,  marmoK  j  iderats,  «|uir- 
rels,  martens,  hares,  and  wildfowl  arc  more  or  kss  plentiful 
Fresh  water  fish  are  Hhundant:  anil  the  beaver  and  otter 
are  at  tunes  seen  on  (lie  hanks  of  tlie  Danube,  MulU,  and 
Aschacli.  The  ]x-arl  mu>cle  is  found  in  Sons of  tbo  rirulslS 
in  llie  upper  part  uf  the  Miihl  circle. 

The  manufactures  of  this  province^  though  lesso\tcn- 
sire  tlwn  those  of  tbe  Lower  Ens,  ana  oonaiderable.  Tbe 
poaiantiy  in  gansial  nMumlbetura  Ihair  own  Unens  sail 
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and  make  vhat  kothsr  trtlelM  thejr  nqidn. 
iCueh  finsn  thread  it  cpun  m  veil  as  vooHen  and  cotton 

vara,  on  which  abuve  15,000  hands  are  enipIojeJ  in  iho 
Miiiil  circle  rlonc,  where  tlicrc  arc  upwaxdsi  of  iiHlO 
looms  tbr  weaving  linens,  Hic,  and  numerous  fuctunen 
where  hnens  and  cottons  are  printed.  The  inanufbcture  of 
ctjtton  cloths  is  most  extensive  at  Si'liwanenstadt  in  the 
Hausruck,  Lints,  Urfalir  in  the  Mitht,  Vfvh,  Siejer,  and 
Halloin.  There  is  a  cotntidoiaibla  Bianuractory  of  woollens 
and  carpets  belongiitg  to  the  otown,  inLintx;  and  others 
in  AVela.  Lanhalsen  in  the  IfftU,  NauhoC  Cce.  About  St. 
Wolfgang  in  tha  Tcaun  okth  of  gaata*  hair  is  preparcHL 
t^rge  quantities  of  steet  and  utmtraiv  tools.  &c.,  are  made 
in  the  Upper  Ens,  j  arl:;  u!arly  in  Steyer  and  the  districts 
to  the  s<julh  of  It,  oteinhaeh,  ijicrnmjj,  Neuxt'Ug ; 
Sicyer,  in  fact,  has  been  oalled  the  Birmingham  of  Austria, 
hut  its  luaiiufacturcs  are  of  cuarM-'r  workmanshrp.  There 
are  copper  and  hniss  works  at  Ebenau  in  the  Saltach,  Rei- 
chraming,  and  near  Wels-  The  preparation  of  wood  for 
domestic  and  othar  puipobei  gives  con^iiderabk*  emplojmant 
lo  all  the  jiarta  aouth  of  the  Danube.  Bloachinygiounds 
and  tannanaa  aiv  naoMvous.  Paper,  glaai^  leathar.  aarthan- 
\nx%  dieinieala*  baar,  and  apirita  an  ttianufactorod  pnelty 
extenuTely. . 

The  exports  of  the  Upper  Ens  are  verj'  considi^ruhle.  and 
consistprincipally  of  salt,  timber,  and  wood  for  fuel,  \ams, 
linens,  woollens,  carpets,  ironware,  tools,  nail*,  and  screwst, 
cutlery,  llax,  eotton-yam,  cottons,  stockings,  cheese,  beer, 
cattle,  earthenware,  mill  and  poUahing  atooca,  atMM  for 
building,  marble,  and  fruit. 

The  principal  towns,  independently  of  the  chief  towns  in 
the  wveial  drdaa,  an.  in  the  Miibl  ctcelcb  Fnistadt  on 
the  Feldniat,  SSOO  inbahttantt;  UriUir,  or  Vt».  Lints, 
united  by  a  bridge  to  Lintz.  2600 ;  and  Steyeregg  on  the 
Danube,  850:  in  the  Hausruck  circle,  the  towns  of  Kffer- 
ding,  luOO;  Schwancnstadt ;  and  Grieskircfaen :  in  tlie 
IVaun  circle.  Ens.  on  a  Btt»>p  hiil  on  the  left  bank  ol  tlie 
En!>,  with  five  suburbs,  380  nouscn  and  30(iU  inhubilauts; 
Gmundcn,  at  the  efflux  of  the  Traun  flttm  Lake  Traun, 
1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  six  suburbs,  44u 
houses  and  3250  inhabitants,  with  saline  springs  and  baths ; 
KnUimiinster.  built  round  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  thv 
Krana*  tritb  aerenl  public  aeboel*)  a  rich  abbey,  an  obaer- 
Tatory,  nnd  coUeetlane  in  natonl  history,  &c,  and  f  SO  in- 
habitants; Kirchdorf,  St.  Florian,  Serning(1200  inhahit- 
ants).  and  Griinau  on  the  Alben,  1750.  In  this  cm  Ic  lies 
the  Sulzkatnmorgut  (Salt-donwin  of  the  Crown),  between 
lakes  Traun.  Alter,  and  St.  Wolfgang,  the  Salzach  circle, 
and  Styria;  it  contains  an  area  of  236  square  miles,  and  has 
79  viUagen  and  hamlets,  2450  houses,  and  16,200  inhabit- 
anta:  there  is  no  level  land  whatever  in  this  district 
The  salt-mines  yield  about  40,000  tons  of  salt,  and  it  is 
said  a  clear  revenue  of  upwards  of  70,000/.  annually.  Coals, 
alabaatar,  and  gypaum  an  also  obtained  from  this  district. 
It  contains  the  ^lat1u^towns  of  Isebil  on  the  TVaun,  with 
250  houses  and  1800  inhabitants,  two  salt-works,  saline 
baths,  and  a  theatre  and  hospital.  Hallstatt,  on  the  lake  of 
that  name,  lO^jO  inhabitants;  Laufen.with  370,  andbultiiud 
cual-Morks;  Goisern,  a  village  of  7W,  nn  thyTniuti,  and  | 
Langbath,  on  the  southern  side  of  Lake  Traun,  with  salt-  j 
boiling-houses,  saw-milts,  &r.,  and  a  population  of  lioo.  i 
The  Salikaramergut  lies  between  47*  29'  and  -jr"  51'  N.  ' 
let.,  and  13'  2'J'  and  13°  61'  £.  ka«.  In  the  Salzach 
ciide  am  the  towns  of  HallaiB  on  the  Mlaach*  where  there 
an  aalt-nwlu  and  boilin^faaa.  330  bouaas  and  dOOO  in- 
habitants, and  Radstadt;  on  a  hill  en  the  left  benk  of  the 
Ens.  with  abotit  920.  In  this  circle  lies  the  beauttrul  \allov 
of  Gastrin  atnonj^  the  Alps,  from  .10  to  40  miles  in  length 
and  about  two  in  breadih,  in  which  are  Jl  villages  and 
haralet!i,  including  Hof  or  Hof  m  der  Gnstein.  the  chief 
place  in  the  valley,  and  the  baths  called  Wildbad  Gastein, 
which  have  upwards  of  1200  visitors  in  tlie  season.  Grvdig, 
with  its  rich  marble  quarries  and  prince's  well,  the  source 
of  the  Glaubarb,  Ebenau,  where  there  is  a  manufitctory  of 
copper,  brass,  and  ironware,  and  the  esteemed  springs  of 
St.  Wt^gang  on  the  Wekhsel  brook  are  aha  in  this  circle. 

(Blumenbach  ;  Lichtenstem  ;  HasaePs  Arehduehy  uf 
Auntria;  Rohrer's  Siaii'slics ;  Hislfirical  and  Statittical 
i^urvpy  qf  tke  Austrian  Monarchy  ;  J  emu's  Manual ;  iSf-r.) 

ENSIGN,  a  commiBsioned  oflicer,  the  lowest  in  dcj,'ree, 
and  unmctliately  subwrdinate  to  the  lieutenant*  in  a  rej;i- 
mcnt  of  infantry.  One  of  this  rank  is  appointed  to  each 
<wiap«uy,  and  the  junior  aoitiffDS  are  chufi^  with  the  duty 


of  caityinf  the  edoun  «f  the  regiment.  Ensigns  in  the 
regiments  of  foot  guards  have  also  the  rank  of  lieutenants. 

In  the  rifle  brigade,  and  in  the  royal  corps  of  artillery,  en- 
ginflors  and  marines,  in  place  of  an  ensign,  a  second  lieu- 
tenant IS  attached  to  each  company. 

Among  the  Hpaniords  and  Italians,  in  the  seveutccnih 
( entur} ,  i'.  appears  that  no  officer  existed  like  the  lieutenant 
of  a  company,  whose  rank  is  between  that  of  a  captain  and 
ensign,  any  such  bein^  considered  superflaauSi  and  aa 
tending  to  diminish  tha  importance  which  traa  attaebad  t« 
the  post  of  the  olDeer  win  bad  the  charge  of  the  ceJotm;  m 
the  praserration  of  which,  in  action,  tba  honour  of  tbn 
regiment  was  made  greatly  to  de|)cud. 

Will  n,  as  formerly,  a  battle  partook  far  more  than  at 
pn  sent  of  the  nature  of  a  melee,  th*  loss  of  a  standard, 
winch  served  us  a  mark  for  tlie  solihers  under  each 
Itittdur  lu  ke«3p  Ujgethcr  ui  the  light  or  to  rally  when  dis- 
persed, must  nave  been  a  serious  misfortune,  and  probably 
was  oflen  attended  by  the  total  defeat  and  destruction  of 
the  party ;  and  hence,  no  doubt,  arose  the  point  of  honour 
rei^eeting  tiie  colotua.  A  Fiench  militaiy  author,  vho 
served  and  wnte  in  the  time  of  CJiarlea  Ut.,  intandbig  to 
express  the  importance  of  presening  the  colours  to  the 
last,  observes  that,  on  a  defeat  taking  place,  the  flag  should 
son'c  the  ensign  as  a  shroml ;  and  i  i  i  n  .:  '  s  I  .i  e  occurred 
of  a  Htmidard -bearer  who,  being  moriali)  wuu.iJixl,  tore  thu 
flag  from  its  staff  and  died  with  it  wrapped  about  his  body. 
Such  a  circiunstance  is  related  of  Don  Scbaslimi,  km^  of 
Portugal,  at  the  battle  of  Alcazar,  and  of  a  young  officer 
named  Chatelicr  at  the  taking  of  Taillobourg,  during  the 
wars  of  the  Huguenots. 

In  the  antiant  Fnneh  aernoe*  tha  du^  of  canying  tha 
oriflamma  at  the  bead  of  tha  army  waa  conidad  to  a  nmn 
of  rank,  and  also  of  appnmd  valonr  and  prudanea;  tba 
post  was  held  for  life. 

The  price  of  an  cnsij^i*i4  commission  in  the  foot  guards  is 
r.'uu/.,  and  hia  daily  pay  is  3s.  6d.\  in  the  regiments  of  the 
line  the  price  in  and  the  diiily  pav  is.  3d. 

ENTABLATURE.  L^iviL  AiiCHiTKcruRit :  Coi.incN.1 
ENTAIL.  [EsTATB.]  , 
ENTALCPHOR.A  ISf.rtui.aiii<iia.J 
ENTERITIS.  Inflamm'tthn  qf  the  IntnUtm.  The  in* 
Itammatory  affeetions  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal  eon> 
ttitnfo  aa  extensiTC  and  highly  iiu|iortant  dass  of  diseaaaa, 
several  of  which  are  properly  designated  by  specific  namoa, 
since  thcv  have  a  pecuhnr  seat,  and  require  a  peculiar  treat- 
ment, finteritis  i'^  11 :  r  these.  Thi:i  term  is  employed  to 
denote  an  acute  inliiiuuiiBtioii  of  the  external  or  peritoneal 
coat  of  the  intestuies.  \Vheii  mtlaiumation  is  Mated  ex- 
clusively or  chiefly  in  the  peritoneal  cout  of  the  intestines, 
both  the  local  and  the  consiitutiooal  affeetion  is  widely  di^ 
ferent  from  that  which  is  produced  when  inflammation  ia 
seated  in  the  muooua  coat.  It  is  therefore  with  glied  nn* 
son  that  these  discasoa  are  distingnishad  by  diflarant  nanaa. 

The  distbietfve  eharaeten  of  entaritta  an  pain  in  tho 
bowels,  vomitmg,  invincible  constipation,  ivm,  and  twldiaB 
and  i^at  prostration  of  strength. 

The  paiti  is  often  exceedingly  .'.evere,  ond  is  usually  espe- 
cially acutti  aU>ut  the  iiuvel.  The  inllammalion  may  be 
confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  intestines,  or  its  seat  may 
be  very  extensive.  The  pain  is  felt  in  the  pert  in  which 
the  inflammation  is  seated ;  hence  the  pain  is  occasionally 
r&stricted  to  a  particular  part  of  the  abdomen ;  but  far  more 
commonly  it  is  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  it,  and,  as  haa 
just  been  slated,  is  peculiiirlyaaven  about  the  navaL  The 
pain  is  eoMtantly  present ;  it  is  never  Ibr  a  nunnent  entirely 
absent ;  but  it  is  occasionally  very  much  aggravated  in  pa- 
roxysms. It  is  always  greatly  increased  oy  pressure  over 
the  scat  of  the  part  inflamed.  Though  severe  pain  be  a 
vorj  constant  attendant  on  enteritis,  yet  occa.sionally  casee 
occur  ill  which  the  pain  is  never  so  f^roat  as  to  occasion 
much  alarm,  and  those  insidious  attacks  are  the  most  dau- 
geroua. 

The  vomiting,  though  occasionally  absent,  is  pretty  con* 
stantly  pnseDt,  and  is  s-ometimes  frequent  and  men  dia- 
tvesstng.  bt  the  intervals  between  the  aeU  of  vonM^g 
than  tt  a  sense  of  nattsea.  It  haa  been  thought  that  vhen 

the  vomiting  is  urgent,  it  is  un  indication  that  tlw  inflam- 
mation has  extended  to  the  stomach;  but  the  inspection  of 
the  body  aflcr  death  has  fully  shown  that  there  may  be 
most  di.'!lre«sinjj  vomitingr  when  not  the  least  appearans*  of 
di.«i'ase  win  be  iniccd  in  the  stomach. 
ObsUoato  constipation  is  a  diagoostic  mark  of  enteritis. 

VoA.IXw-8li 
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Tt  k  not  iniMA  inwiibly  pnwnt;  but  it  it  prawnt  in  w 

Inv^e  ;i  iiroportion  of  rases,  that  when  I^MCDt  it  ■M»tl» 
poiisidore'l  lis  an  oxoeption  to  the  Ronfl**!  tul*.  IttabwiUV 

<\  of  tiM  mtuM  of  the 

attack  if  Uu-  oiluT  svin5't.iiiis  ;iri-  jui'-on;. 

More  or  Ics,  fcvi  r  i>  always  i>:o>fitt.  'Un-  --kin  i<  u<\ial!y 
hot  anfl  dn-.  ;tu(l  ilie  heat  is  often  prcfcded  by  a  sense  uf 
ehilHiu  's  or  liv  :i  distinct  rigor.  The  tonj^ue  is  Uiually 
white  and  furred ;  there  u  mueb  thint,  and  the  pulse  is 
quick,  ffnaU.  sharp,  and  incompraMibl*. 

The  expression  of  the  countenance  is  peculiar.  Tbto 
fijatures  are  sharp  and  compressed  ;  in  WTere  cMN.  and  ill 
nliiMst  all  cases  in  the  advanced  stage  quite  sunk  ;  the  cx- 
prustiion  is  anxious  and  wild,  and  ti.e  first  glance  conTcja  to 
the  hoholder  an  irresistiMu  l  omii  tioii  th;\t  ihc  indiridiial  is 
labouring  under  some  inteu^o  mlcriial  disease. 

The  impression  upon  the  powers  of  life  is  so  groat  and 
rapid  that  the  patient  is  far  more  exhan^tod  after  a  few 
hours'  illness  in  this  disease  than  after  an  iitackof  as  many 
4an'  dniatieii  in  moct  other  acute  maladies.  Thia  rapid 
and  extivnie  praatration  la  highly  cbaiaeleristie  of  enteriiis. 
and  if  it  be  combined  with  any  one  of  the  aymptoma  which 
have  been  described,  should  leave  no  donhtof  the  exiateQoe, 
in  an  intense  form,  of  one  of  (he  mostdail(f90l>adiae8sea  to 
which  the  human  b  xly  is  subject. 

As  the  inflammation  u4v;iiu  >->  iho  ]iul>i>  !)cromes  mnro 
rapid  and  feeble;  tlu'  ^bloimn  swollen,  tense,  and  tyrapa- 
Bitic  ;  tlio  proslrati  111  uiiTcii>.  s ;  tlm  skin,  instead  of  being 
hot,  becomes  cold  and  clammy,  suid  the  extreniitios,  more 
e^peciallv,  are  cold. 

The  inllaaiiBatioa  htt  a  peculiar  lendenci  to  terminate 
in  ((aiigrene.  Befbre  this  event  happena  it  is  usoaliy  oon- 
cei\<><l  tluit  the  inflammatory  action  extends  flrom  tlie  peri* 
t<jiieal  to  ilic  mu.scular  «-oat,  and  lliat  in  the  most  intense 
cases  all  the  coats  of  tlu'  loti  stino  become  involved  Tlip 
signs  that  mortiQcation  Ua^  laki  nplnware  ws-jitioii  ul'iiain, 
hiccup,  increased  frequency  ;ui'l  lUuu-s  i  f  tlie  inilse, 
f^cater  collapse  of  the  countenance,  and  mcreaacHl  prostra- 
tion. But  it  is  remarkable  that  oficn  when  the  patient 
dies  under  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  murtiUeation,  on  the 
exanunation  of  the  intestine  after  death,  nothing  can  be 
detected  but  the  usual  appearances  of  inUammatioQ ;  there 
is  no  trace  of  a  gangrenous  spot ;  death  ia  ptodttced  by  the 
inten<titv  of  tlio  inllaniniiili'jn. 

The  brum  u>u.illy  roinums  unaffected  to  the  end;  the 
mental  faculties  an;  Imt  little  1 ,  l>ut  >..tui  liiiu's,  as 

the  disease  advances  the  mind  Ipccuiiils  €uiifaM.^d  and  wan- 
dering, and  occasionally  delirium  »cX»  in  early— a  certain 
sign  that  the  disease  is  of  extraordinary  intetisity. 
^TIlO  exciting  causes  of  the  disease  are  acrid  and  indijjes- 
lible  matters  taken  into  the  stomach  in  Urge  quantity ; 
habitaal  full  living  on  highly  seasoned  food ;  tite  acoumu* 
lation  of  hardened  fieces.  cold  drinka^  especially  when 
the  body  had  been  previously  overheated.  But  perhaps*  the 
mo»t  ciimnion  cause  of  th«'  ili^case  is  cold,  combiuiMl  with 
moisture,  applied  either  din  i  il}  to  iIil-  abdomen,  or  to  tlie 
body  generally,  and  more  csptrially  to  the  lowi-r  extremi- 
ties. It  is  also  frequently  superinduced  by  t.tr.^iigiil;iicd 
hernia;  and  on  the  sudden  occurrence  of  the  sysiiptonis  of 
,  enteritis  the  abdomen  should  always  be  carefully  exuuimed 
'  yiUQi  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  hernia  bu  present.  It 
may  also  be  caused  1^  an  e?eot  which  cannot  be  known 
until  after  death— 4lw  involutieii  of  one  fold  of  the  intestine 
within  another  fintus-susception  or  volvulus),  so  as  to  occa- 
sion a  complete  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  contents 
|if  the  bowi  U. 

Entenu»  can  s.caitely  be  confounded  with  any  other  dis- 
ease excepting  colic,  and  the  rclatiou  between  thest;  two 
affections  is  so  close  that  sovcro  colic  is  very  apt  to  lapae 
into  enteritis ;  and  this  it  is  very  important  that  Ihc  prac- 
titioner should  bear  in  mind.  But  when  colic  exists  as  a 
distinct  disease  it  is  cloinl)  diiiiiiguished  from  enteritis  by 
the  absence  of  fe\er,  and  of  the  praettmtion  so  character' 
istie  of  enteritis ;  by  the  ooeuiranoe  of  the  pain  more 
decidedly  in  paroxysms  with  intervals  of  eoiii])!ele  ciusa; 
by  the  diminution,  not  the  increase,  gf  the  jiam  on  [iresiure, 
and  b_\  the  slrikin^'ly  ilill'o:  I'lU  stiile  of  the  pul-i-. 

Enteritis  m  ly  ,rit,ii  k.  pera-jiis  ul'  all  ages,  from  the  infant 
a  (lay  old,  to  the  man  who  reaches  the  extreme  term  of 
human  hte.  It  mav  occur  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Its 
atlnck  is  often  sudden,  and  itaomelimea  proves  fatal  with 
frightful  nnidity.  It  is  by  no  means  uncoinmou  for  a  perMHi 
apparently  In  aouud  health  to  be  deatnyed  by  this  ajseBse 


within  twmily'foiit  bwm  fron  the  eoanMmensttt  of  th* 

Hence  the  importance  cf  a  knowledge  of  iu  early  aymp> 
toms.  bikI  the  necessity  of  attacking  it  with  the  utmost 
promptitude  und  vigour.   The  ordinary  remedies  fiir  in- 

r1:imin:iiion  must  be  employed  with  decision.  The  cha.'^arter 
of  the  pulse,  the  sunk  eountcnancc,  the  prostratuu  of 
strength  may  ajipear  to  conlra-indicatc  bloo  i-letiiUf; ;  but 
these  are  false  indications,  and  if  regarde<l,  the  event  wiH 
be  fatal.  After  a  coplooa  bleeding  tlic  pulse  often  dimi- 
nishes in  ftequancy  and  ineieaieB  in  strength ;  the  expres- 
sion of  the  connlenaltee  Improves,  and  t&e  vital  energies 
recover,  as  if  the  system  were  relieved  of  an  oppressive  load. 
Bleeding  must  be  carried  as  fcr  as  possible,  until  it  appears 
to  have  liijJe  an  impression  upon  tne  iiirtammatory  action. 
It  is  a  very  vistful  practice  to  bleed  hum  the  arm  two  or 
three  t^rne-i  m  swrrcssion.  after  an  interval  of  two  or  time 
houra,  if  the  syiiijitoius  of  inflammation  do  not  abate. 

It  is  without  (Imht  lni;hly  desirable  to  procure  evacaa- 
tions  from  the  bowels;  but  the  disease  is  to  be  cured  by  the 
removal  of  the  inflammation,  not  by  opening  the  bowels. 
Death  often  lakea  place  though  the  bowels  are  opened,  and 
the  fata)  event  is  not  unfrequently  hastened,  if  not  btought 
about,  by  the  acrid  nature  of  the  cathartics  given  to  remova 
tlie  constipation.  These  acrid  catlwrtics,  if  they  open  the 
bowel-,  do  not  neie>-arily  save  the  patient  ;  and  if  they 
do  nut  open  tiic  bowels  they  greatly  increase  the  tnllam- 
mation.  Only  the  mildest  aperients  should  be  employed. 
This  is  one  of  the  diseases  in  which  the  Judictoua  em- 
ployment of  ealeiMl  and  opinm  ia  attended  with  thtt  best 
results. 

Golic  is  often  converted  into  enteritii^  or  a  case  of  ente- 
ritis mistaken  fin  colic  is  frightlhlly  sgetaTatod,  by  takin(| 

«pirituous  ratharlics,  as  tincltite  of  rhtioaib,  ibr  the  relief 

of  ihe  pain  In  no  case  whiitever  sliould  any  vinous  of 
sp.ntuous  i,tlti^nie  be  t,iki-n  for  pa;u  in  tin-  IkjwcU,  how- 
ever Bli|;ht.  without  the  -an«  lum  of  u  inediral  mail.  Persons 
continually  ^crifice  their  lives  by  taking  brandy,  or  a  lar«e 
dose  of  some  liticturo,  for  what  they  call  spasm  of  the 
stomach  or  bowel*.  The  so-called  »i>asia  oflcntimea  is  in- 
flammaltuu,  which  the  stimulus  of  the  alcohol  incrt^taes 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  disease  is  no  longer  to  be  fw« 
strained  bv  anv  remetfiies  that  ean  be  employed. 

ENTOSlO'LOOY,  that  branch  of  science  which  treats 
ujwn  in-ects.  The  terra  rnlMnologn  literally  signifies  a 
discourse  upon  inse.  ts,  it  being  derived  from  the  twoGwek 
worils  inl'itn  'ti,  an  insect,  and  logos,  a  discourse. 

1  he  term  entoma  was  first  applied  to  those  animals  by 
.\ristoile.  and  is  synonvinoii*  with  the  Latin  word  insecta 
(whence  is  derived  the  English  name  imectt),  both  having 
reference  to  a  striking;  character  exhibited  in  the  insect 
tribe,  that  of  having  the  body  itueeted,  or,  as  it  weie^  cut 
and  divided  into  numerous  segments.  jnUBBCt.] 

ENTOMOSTCVMATA,  De  Blainvflle*ii  name  tat  his 
locond  f!»mily  of  his  first  order,  Siphonfihranchiata,  of  his 
first  subclass,  Paraeephalophora  Dtoku,  of  his  second  class, 
Riracephalophora^oi Malacozoa.  Tliis  family  appears  to  be 
nearly  the  same  with  the  genus  Bwxinum  of  Linnseua.  and 
is  thus  characterized  by  De  Blainville: — 

Animal  spiral,  with  the  foot,  whicli  is  shorter  than  the 
shell,  rounoed  in  front.  Mantle  provided  in  ftaal  ef  the 
renicatmy  cantv  with  a  long  canal  alvays  uncovered 
which  the  animal  uses  aa  an  orfran  of  prebenshm.  Aeed 
furnished  with  a  single  pair  of  ulackisn  tentacula,  which 
carry  the  eye»  on  on  enlargement  (rcndement)  of  tlic  half 
of  tlieir  l):is(;,  Miutfi  armed  with  a  pmbost  ii,  as  in  the 
preei-ilinii  fannly  ( .S^/J/'i'l»loJ^<;»}a/o).  without  any  labial  tooth, 
l)iU  \»iih  a  .sin;ill  loiiu'iio.  Ort;iin5  of  retpiratian  f.  rmed  by 
two  im.  tiiial  jiei  imatod  branchiBJ.  Organs  of  generation 
—  termination  of  tlie  oviduct  in  the  females  at  the  nghi 
side,  at  the  entrance  of  the  branchial  cavity.  Termination 
of  the  deferent  canal  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  flattened 
contractile  excitaterr  appenda^  aituated  at  the  right  side 
of  the  neck.  JSA^ivTeryTariaUe  in  form,  whoee  opening 
sometimes  very  large,  and  suinctimes  very  small,  is  without 
an  ajijiurenl  cuual,  ur  with  a  \ery  short  ono  suddenly  re- 
enrvi-d  upwards,  but  always  more  or  less  deeply  not<  1 
anteriorly.  Operculum  horny,  unguifunu,  oval,  »ub«*a- 
centric,  with  the  summit  a  little  marked  and  mar^iial. 

De  Blainville  observes  (Iml  this  famUy  difl'ers  evidently 
very  little  from  that  uf  the  Sii/fu}no»lomata,'<)>\iV\.hQt  in  the 
soft  part*  or  in  the  shell.  The  tqpeciaa  ^thich  it 
an  not  all  abso'utdj  miii|8k  thotigh  a  very  great 
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of  ihcm  aro :  some  live  at  Um  monllu  of  rivsn»  uid  a  very 
small  number  an  «uUr«ly  llufbttiU 

GtMia* 

Ccrithium. 

Animal  very  raui  h  elongated,  the  mantle  prolonged  into 
a  cantl  at  its  right  side,  but  without  a  distinct  ti!n>e;  the 
ibot  tecmiDatad  qr  a  deprened,  proboteidifomi  muitle; 
tantanila  v«try  diitant,  with  lai^  naga^  tiroUtD,  at  it  wtn, 
in  the  lower  part  of  their  length,  and  oaRying  the  eye*  at 
tho  summit  or  this  enlargement  Motttli  terminal,  in  the 
foini  of  a  vortical  ilit,  without  any  labial  toolh,  and  with  a 
very  siiuU  Ujiiguo  furni^ilied  with  roculorly  duposed  re- 
flexed  laeth.  AiinglaitiaiglitlMandUB. 


&§tt  more  or  less  tntrieolatsd,  tobflfreulous;  apertnrc 
■mall.  oval,  oblique ;  the  eolnmellar  border  t^ry  much  ex- 

cavftti';!.  callius;  I br  rii;bt  lip  sharp-edged,  ar.rl  ilili-in^  a 
little  with  nee  Oj.rrcuIutH  homy,  oval,  rounded,  xub- 
spirnl.  Fitid  striate  !  on  its  aSteRHll  WUttO$,  tunk,  Ud  bor- 
dered un  its  internal  surfaoe. 

a. 

Speoiea  wbiob  have  avidaatly  a  small  canal  very  short, 
and  obliquely  feeurvad  towaida  the  back. 
Bxamidflk  CSmfAttim  VtrUigtu,  LocaUqr,  Indian  Ocean 
and  Motueou  (Lamarck). 

p. 

Spemee  which  have  a  atiU  smaller  canal,  hut  straight 
thtou^iottt,  and  a  w^temod  wiM  ai  the  fotlarior  amon 
oftiMtwoboidaM. 

Ezanpte,  CkritUim  AhiOK  Locality,  Indian  Oceai>  and 
Moltietao  (Lhb.). 

r< 

KhutiniK  of  the  tliort  anterior  tabe,  and  that  of  the  pos- 
torior  sinus.    (Genul^  Ihjplefw,  «r  WHmm,  OMhafM.) 
Tri/oruf  I>eaha/ea. 
Bxanij^  Orimiim  IVMmm. 

I. 

Speeies  which  have  a  small  straight  canal,  and  the 
whorl,  of  the  spire  flat  and  ribandeJ,  with  a  deep  umbi- 
licus, two  iliiciirrRnt  plaits  on  the  columella,  and  one  on 
the  right  lip.   (Gcnu«.  Neriiita,  JMhmee.) 
Bxample^  CeriMum  Nerinta. 

I, 

Species  which  have  no  canal,  but  a  simple  notch,  and 
whose  right  lip  is  much  dilated  in  age.    (Oenus»  Pota- 
mid's,  Bronjeniart ;  Pyrazus,  De  Mnntfurt.) 
Example,  CtfiUiium  paluitM,  Locality,  ooieta  of  tlie 
BMt  Ininei,  in  the  nh  manhae  0jm.y. 

K. 

Species  whose  aperture,  without  a  canal,  is  a  little 
notoned  in  front  and  rear,  the  notch  bein^  replaced  by  a 
ainus;  the  eoluniellar  border  eorred  in  ita  middle;  the 
riitht  lip  not  dilated.  (Oenin,  PtrenOt  Lam.) 

Example,  Cerithium  Madagafcariense. 

Dc  Blainville  makes  the  Cerithium,  as  e-^tablishi'd 

by  him,  conuin  fifty-six  species  characterised  by  Lamarck : 
adding  that  the  greater  part  ace  marine,  but-many  iirom  the 


monthaof  rivers,  and  some  entiniylaeustnne,  and  that  there 

js  but  one  beloneing  to  tlic  French  seas  (nos  mers),  whilst 
111  ire  than  a  huiidi-L'a  fossil  species  are  found  in  Fr.ince  and 
Italy.  M.  Defrance  s  genus  l^erinea,  ho  remarks,  would 
bo  botterplaeeda]i.oiif  tboiV»«'<'"<^ 


a.  Ccrithtmi  llt«d»gai«iii«ii»«  (L,«ii>.)i  (,  TT  MiilmiBiiliiiii  (Pinaa, 
l^m.\  MMinllnf  to  !>•  BlaiinUl*.  N.  B.  It  b  Ml  «lwr  4»l  tUat  BSt 
ihir  lame  (prewt.'iKMwittittandlug  tb*  tomifmllm  MMwdnm  sT  lb 

Lamarck  plaoaa  Cerilkam  at  the  eommenoement  of  the 
fint  aaation  (Ganalifires)  of  hia  Zootdiagtm*  TracAelifjods, 
immediately  after  Tttrrilella,  the  ofJiia  Pk^i^fhagfMt 
(Plant-eatinir)  TmrMifn^^. 

Cnvier  friM.',  i:  n  [)  i>itiun  afitr  Piirpiim,  Canix.  and 
Terfhra,  and  l.<  l  ^ro  Murer.  Tliis,  as  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Rur- 
keley  and  Mr.  HotVnian  observe  in  tlit-ir  interesting  paper 
on  the  anatomical  structure  of  C^ilfiium  Teleteopium. 
would  imply  a  structure  of  the  parts  of  the  month  adapted 
for  boring  shells,  according  to  the  known  habitaof  Jfurw, 
and  eettaia  allied  genera:  but,  they  remark,  a  ainglo 
glanoe  at  Adanaon'a  flguro  la  aulBeiaBl  fbr  eoaTiction  that 
the  animal  ii  much  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Tnchrndes ; 
and  that  L,iin;in  k  judcri  d  rightly,  arcorrlini;  to  tin*  fviJi-nce 
before  hitn,  in  pLu  ini,'  it  on  tlu-  (  oiiiiiu--  ot"  Ins  two  ^n  wi 
classes,  'i'h  s  i-,  rorroborared,  tin  y  aiit!,  l.\  ilu  htilr  inidi- 
tional  information  ol  M.  Sander  Rang,  w ho  describes  the 
uiouth  as  to<jthless,  but  furnished  with  a  small  tongue. 

M.  Sander  Rang  states  that  thi.s  genus,  so  numerous  in 
species  both  living  and  fiMiO,  contains  only  marine  animals; 
but,  nevertheleM.  there  •»  aome  of  them  which  lire  at  the 
mouthe  of  rifai%  and  Iheee  are  pieeiiely  the  iodiridiMla 
wbieblC.Broil8niait  has  united  to  form  the  genus  Manridett 
whieb  eannot  DO  adopted  in  Kuoloir>',  inasmuch  as  it  doea 
not  rest  n]>on  siifTicicntly  markid  rharacters.  M.  Rang 
adopts,  iieiu'riilis ,  the  divisions  of  L)c  Hlamville  wiili  appro* 
bation,  but  he  rejects  the  sixth  uroi-p  (;»,  wliieh  compre- 
hends tiie  i;cnus  J'ln  iiii,  wliicli  Rang,  following  the  example 
of  M.  de  p>rus>ac,  |  laces  with  Melano}  sis.  Rang  agrees 
with  De  Bhiinville  in  thinking  that  the  division  containing 
Dcfrancc's  .\trit!i:au,  perhaps,  doubtful,  and  that  its  peif 
tion  would  bo  better  near  the  J^pramideUte,  He  obserrea 
that  they  have  in  nuoo  bvt  two  or  Uirao  livii^  CmrUkiat 
but  a  treat  number  of  fciairnecieeb 

Detmayes  makes  the  numuer  of  living  species  eighty- 
seven ;  not  reckoning  Tr//^/ri'v,  of  which  he  eives  tliiee 
species,  Pitenu,  of  which  he  also  g^ivcs  three;  of  the 
latter  Lamarck  records  four. 

Anatomij,  Ifufttt.i,  i\  r.— Our  limits  make  it  nece».sarv  to 
refer  the  ri>nder  to  ihe  paper  of  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley, 
A.M  ,  and  G.  U.  lIofTman.  Ksq.,  for  the  anatomy  of  Ceri- 
thium (Zool.  Journ.,  vol.  v.,  p.  431).  Adanson,  speaking 
of  the  habits  of  one  of  the  species,  says  that  it  livot  in  the 
send  amongst  grass  and  mangroves,  feeding  on  '  aeolepen- 
drcs,'  and  other  small  marine  worms.  The  individual  which 
formed  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  invostijjation  by  Mr  Ber- 
keley and  Mr.  Hofl'iiian,  an<l  which  wits  brought  iVoin  Cal- 
cutta, thonph  pliired  in  frcsli  sea-water,  the  utmost  care 
being  t  ikcn  to  renew  it  freqnentiy,  anil  though  all  kinds  of 
ruarme  substances  were  supplied  to  the  animal  for  food, 
refused  all  nourishment,  contenting  itself  with  simply  walk- 
ing over  tlM  aubalancea,  and,  in  so  doing,  touching  them 
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with  ii*  probosri*.  A«  it  would  not  fend,  this  mJividual  i 
Wu  killed  by  iramcr-'ioii  iii  spirit.  The  other  si)LH  inien,  I 
which  wu  anatomized  by  the  zooiogitts  above  rneiitiuncd, 
mm  brought  tnm  Ceylon.  Mr.  Gray  (March  23,  IhM) 
md  a  not*  to  the  Zm^cal  Society  of  London,  giving  an 
■eemrat  of  tb*  wninX  in  England  of  two  Imn^  apeciment 
of  CeritMum  armaium,  which  had  btm  oblMned  at  the 
M anrititu,  and  had  bom  brought  from  thenoo  in  a  dry  state. 
That  the  inhabitants  of  larij  shellt  will  remain  alive  without 
noifture  for  many  montlvs.  is,  he  rt'marked,  well  known. 
[BcLtNus,  vol.  vi.,  p.  s].  He  hail  liail  (x  i-awon  to  observe 
that  various  marine  MoUutca  wiM  rt  taiii  hi.'  in  a  state  of 
torpidity  for  a  considerable  time;  soTiie  Lict-*,  m  illustration 
of  whicK  he  had  communicated  to  the  Society  (Zool,  Proc., 
port  L,  p.  1 16).  The  preaent  inatance  included,  however,  a 
toiftditj  of  N  long  ft  ooQtilMUlifiS  as  to  induce  him  to  men- 
tiM  it  paitiwJMly.  Th*  fH— *i  though  deeply  contracted 
within  the  thelU  was  a|rpu«llhr  hMllhy,  and  beautifully 
coloured.  It  emitted  ■  eoniiaenble  quantity  of  bright 
grt'pu  fluid,  M-hich  stained  paper  of  a  gras-i-green  colour:  it 
ol'H)  rolourel  two  or  three  ount-es  of  pure  water.  This 
green  xolutioti,  Jiftcr  staudin:?  twelve  hours  in  a  stoppered 
bottle,  became  purplish  at  the  upper  pari ;  but  the  paj)cr 
retained  it*  green  colour  though  exposed  to  the  attnosphcre. 
A  specimen  of  C.  TeUtcopium,  sent  from  Calcutta  to  Mr. 
G.  B.  Sowerbjr  in  aoo-water.  live<l  out  of  water  m  a  small 
tin  bos  finr  novo  tlum  » tm^  Cwithutm  baa  boon  Ibiuid 
liitli*m«n-vwiM»lMttonM.iiid  fat  oitiiniait  «l  a  depth 
fUfing  htm  Um  mrfiice  to  seventeen  fcthonw. 

FosstL  Ckrithia. 

Dcshayes  in  his  tables  gives  the  number  of  fossil  (tertiary) 
Cerithia  ftt  220,  and  of  tho<.i'  hf  roconli  Ci  rithin  ridiriittiin, 
LatreHlri,  doliolum,  ffi^antruui,   ntimutfr,  f(raitut(Hium, 
and  btcinctum,       h  tli  Inin^  iiiul  ftmsil.    He  pives  two 
fossil  (tertiary)  species  of  l^irenu  and  two  of  Tri/nrn.  The 
Ibrm  is  found  nrom  the  SuprivcretaceDus  to  the  Oo 
group,  both  incloiiv*.   Potamidf»  is  recorded  in  the  wo 
claj  Suaaex  (Miat);  Uid  Nerinea  in  the  Oolitic  gr 
(Boilty).  OMT  Auxenvb  St  Mobiol  (Moubo)^  Kinmeridge 
Ctaf,  Oml  Rag,  Boraow  Jvra,  Forwt  Mirbtok  Oxford 
oomo.  Doiwt  {Nerinea,  QoodhaJlii),  Inferior  oolite. 

Mr.  hetL(ContribuHotu  to  Geology)  deaeribes  and  figures 
from  the  Claiborne  beds  a  shell  which  he  names  provision- 
ally Cerithium  f  utriatum ;  obsennng  that  he  is  by  no 
means  satiwdcd  in  placing  this  shell  amons  the  Centhui. 
It  has  a  stronger  resemblance  in  the  mouth  to  the  genus 
Metmia,  but  onng  a  marine  shell  cannot,  he  remarks, 
vMl  propriety  be  placed  in  that  gtnus.  De  Blainvillc,  he 
mUa,  figures  a  shell  (Mulm-alogie,  pi.  21,  bis,  fig.  3),  under 
IIm  maMOir  Fotanudea  /n^pUa,  which  9Htmx&  ought  to 
baloBg  to  tbo  mno  gonns  with  tliiik  Uw  noaUi  DoinK  very 
mttlf  tho  MUM.  Until  more  tpeetea  ihall  bo  obtained,  Mr 
Lm  baa  ferbomo  to  create  for  it  a  new  genus.  Ho  fbrther 
states,  that  there  have  l>ccn  no  C^ithia  ypt  found  in  the 
beds  at  Claiborne,  although  they  abound  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent  in  the  tertiary  fomatioa,  tbafO  Millg  137 
 -—  in  tho  Pari*  basin  alone. 


{Mi  laiiuvtit,  Lun.;  M.  bueeinoidea);  the  aeeond  contiat* 
uv^  (if  tnose  species  which  have  two  distinct  sinuses  at  the 
external  border  of  the  aperture,  one  which  separates  it  from 
Ihf  columella,  the  other  situat»d  near  the  union  of  this 
border  with  the  penultimate  wborL  iPirmOt  Lam.)  De 
Bbrnvilla  givas  tlM  ftl)owfa«  dlffiriMortlM  j 

«. 

SnUviTieiilated  aperiei. 

Example. — ^fflanoptiit  roitata. 
Locality. — Syria  in  the  Orootea  (Lamarck). 


Melanopsis. 

Anttnal  fumiahedwith  a  proboscidiform  muzzle,  with  two 
eoMtraeti)*^  eonieal,  annulated  tentacula,  having  each  at 
tliair  aatlmnil  baao  an  ootilatad  peduncle ;  foot  attached  to 
the  naiA:  reapiratoiy  crifiee  in  the  oaaal  tenud  hj  the 
vnton  of  toe  mantle  wifh  the  hodjp.  8hM  widi  an  epider- 
nis,  elongated,  fusiform  or  conico-cylindrical,  with  a  pointetl 
aummit ;  whorls  of  the  spire  fVom  six  to  fifteen,  the  last 
often  fbrraint?  two-thirds  of  the  sliell ;  aperture  oral,  ohloii^  : 
columella  solid,  callou.s  truncated  at  its  base,  separated 
from  the  anterior  border  by  a  sinus,  the  callosity  prolonged 
upon  the  convexity  of  the  penultimate  whorl,  forming  a 
canal  backwards;  sometimes  a  siniu  at  the  posterior  part 
of  Uw  right  border.   Optrtmimm  homy,  aubtpiral. 

BatiUt  The  gonna  ia  rather  fluviatile  than  marina, 
oontiaijr  to  Cmtkkm  according  to  Dn  Blainvilto.  Ia> 
inardi»  who  ghraa  Vttt  two  apeciea,  M.  eotkOa  and  W.  Imt- 
Mta^  apeaka  of  them  decidedly  as  fluviatile.  Rang  savs 
niat  the  genus  was  ettablished  by  M.  de  E^issac  for  fresh- 
WBlarabeUa,  wboae  callous  and  truncated  columella  did  not 
permit  their  arrangement  with  Melania.  The  latter,  in 
his  iiKjnii^raph,  dividi-!!  ilu-m  into  two  groups,  the  flr»t  con- 
aiating  of  (hoae  species  which  have  a  aingle  ainus  at  the 
bptder  «f  tha  vgittan,  aepantiiig  it  ftm  tha  eolnoMlb 


Oval 

Bxampte.— JltAoNfMW 

y- 

Csmn  apaeies  ( Esp^-es  ttntUm}. 
Example. — MeUmoptii  Hou^i. 

It  appears  to  uh  that  Ptrrna  comes  moro  appropriately 
in  the  pUu-c  assij^ned  to  it  by  M.  de  Feruasac  ana  M.  Rang 
than  in  ll;ul  ull:iucd  to  it  bj  M.  do  Blainville. 

M.  Deahayea  givaa  tea  Uviag  speolaa  of  Mtlanoptitt  and. 
aa  haabaan  alrtad  ahowb  three  of  Ptnm,  LaoMRkgifiag 


Foastt  MsiANOTCism. 

M.  Deabarca.  in  bis  table*,  givea  eleven  foasil  (tertiary) 
spedcs  of  Mdanopii*,  and  of  these  he  records  the  following 
species,  Mdonopmdu  tuedmddea,  Dtf/imrei,  cottata,  no* 


dosa,  aeteuhria,  aadiiMrfik  aa  both  living  and  fossil  (tK> 
tiary).  Of  Ptrina,  he  rmtim  tve  ftiail  (tertiary)  spoaiai. 
Dr.  Fitton,  in  his  Systematic  and  Stratiffraphiod  liat  of 
Fossils  of  the  strata'  below  tbe  chalk  ( Traru.  Oeol.  Soe^ 
2nd  serie*.  vol.  iv.),  mentions  two  species  with  a  note  of  in- 
terrogation after  the  generic  name,  viz.,  Af.  att'-nuata  and 
M.  tncanruita,  from  the  wculd-clay,  Domctshirc.  and  the 
Hastings'  sand,  Suaaex.  Ue  also  alludes  to  a  third  un- 
named  apeeiea  with  a  qtNtjr*  fkon  tbe  Ftobe^  BnekL 

Planaxis. 

Animal  anknown.  8MI  oval,  conical,  solid,  tranararselr 
furrowed;a|iertni«ellilong;oolumeUa  flattened  and  truncatad 
anteriorly,  aapanted  ften  the  light  bolder  or  Up  bra  sinui 
right  lip  ftirnnrad  cr  iqel  vitninv  and  tbiekaBal  bgr  edt* 
current  oalloainr  >t  Ke  oifgiii.  Optnuhm  honj.  oral,  d»> 
lieate,  subspirai. 

Lamarck  established  this  genus  for  certain  small  shclU 
approximating  closely  to  the  Phatianellee,  hut  diiTcnri^ 
from  them  by  the  truncation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  ct>- 
lumella.  He  only  records  two  species,  vis^  P'  mkata  and 
P.  undtUata.  M.  Rang  atatae  that  he  pooHNW  abt  widl- 
distinguisbed  speciea. 

HaSiU,  4v.—Plananit  is  a  littoral  shell,  and  is  sometimes 
found  under  atoaeei  M.  Rang  aaya  that  ha  had  bad  eeea- 
alon  toobeerve  die  aninial  at  Oie  ble  of  Tnaaa,  whwa  tbe 
rocks  are  aometimea  covered  with  them,  but,  having  lost  his 
notes,  he  is  unable  to  give  its  principal  diaracters.  Ae- 
cr^r  ling  to  his  recollection,  tho  animal  differed  very  little 
tr  m  tluU  of  P/raJtianella.  M.  Deahayea  in  his  tabUs  puu 
the  iiviii!;  species  at  fuur. 

Example. — P/anarit  nUeaUtt 


Deaba]fM  in  kia  tablea  givea  lv«  foaia  (torttan^ 


L/iyiil.: 


.lUG  by  Google 
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Subula. 

Aninuh  Mini,  imtj  much  elertted;  fbot  T017  thort  and 
found;  bwa  iitth  •xtrMnely  naall  trMonihr  tnHmliu 
hwring  tlw  ajM  »t  dieir  tnmaiit;  a  long  labid  nobomcis 
wKhmit  books  (cnrtebeti),  at  the  bottom  of  wbiRb  is  the 

mouth  equally  unamnrd.  SAelt  without  an  epidcrni's,  tur- 
ricu1ate<l,  and  with  a  im.nted  spire ;  whorls  sm<X)tli,  nb- 
anded,  bifid ;  aperture  oval,  small,  deeply  notched  ante- 
riorly;  external  lip  thin  and  Bharp-edged ;  internal  or 
columellar  lip  with  an  oblique  bourreUt  at  its  extremity. 
Operculum  oval,  homy,  lamellar,  and  as  it  were  imbricated. 

M.  de  Blainvillu  thus  characterizes  a  feavt  which  he 
says  he  found  himself  compelled  to  establish  npon  aKamin- 
ing  the  animal  bronght  home  by  MM.  Quoy  anil  Gaimard, 
tha  shall  of  wliieh  had  been  hitherto  confounded  with  the 
Ttridfw  ;  and  be  arranpes  under  this  new  gentis  all  those 
species  whos«?  shell  is  very  murh  elevated,  whose  spire  is 
v«ry  pointed,  and  whose  whorls  are  ribandcd;  and,  mn- 
soquently,  the  greatest  number  of  the  twenty  four  living 
species  ch3nu-terizo<l  by  Lamarck,  and  which  nearly  all 
belonij  to  the  Ea-t  Indies  niid  Australasia. 

Example. — Subu/tt  mwii/nta  (Lam.),  Bueciiutn  Utamla- 
htm  (Linn.). 

Locality. — ^Molueeas  and  Pacific  OeaaOt  Wl^twg  to 
Lamarck,  who  speaks  of  his  possaMianaf  a 
00  the  shores  of  Owhy  bee. 


HtuA^IMnSi^m^Hi^  ldr»ybt    At  d«Satau.t 
npcwulna  «. 

^I.  Ranp  oh««TC8  that  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  new 
<d>serMiliiins  on  the  animals  uf  lliest'  shells  may  \cn.t\  to  the 
decided  line  of  s«paration  between  the  StdtuUe  and  the  Tt- 


Turbimetim;  or  gmura  tnhou  tpirt  it  moiumlely 
9Umgattdt  rardu  ttAtwrrieuUatd. 

Terebra. 

ipinli  nthar  elmtad;  ftet  ora^  with  a  trans- 


verse anterior  furrow  and  two  lateral  auricles;  bead  bor- 
dered with  a  small  fringe;  oylhidfieal  tentacula  terminatad 
in  a  point  and  very  distant;  ayaa  but  little  apparent  at  the 
origin  and  outaide  of  the  tentacula;  mouth  without  ajxro- 
boscis :  tnbe  of  the  respiratory  cavity  very  long.  SKeff 
without  an  epidermis,  inchning  to  oval ;  fpire  sharp,  not 
much  elevated  or  Kubturriculatod ;  aperture  largi-,  oval, 
strongly  notched  anteriorly;  columella  with  an  oMiquc 
iKiurrelct  at  it<;  extremity-   No  opernUum.  (Do  Blainville.) 

M.  Di'  Blninvillc  only  leaves  in  this  genus,  which  he 
thinks  ought  perhaps  to  belong  to  the  &mily  of  non-oper- 
eulated  Entamottomaia,  those  speeiaa  of  Lamarok's  Terebrer, 
which,  in  their  general  form,  bear  some  lasemblanee  to  the 
Bueeina,  sacb,  for  example,  as  hla  Via  tmeeinh  (TWirfra 
vittata};  beeansa  DeBlainviUa  luroaaiB  that  the  animal 
resemblea  that  of  the  JMIraii  of  Adamon,  whiah  ia  the  iyye, 
and  which  differs  much  from  that  of  the  sabdhrtad  species 
to  which  De  Blainville  givea  tliu  peneric  name  of  SubuJa, 
A/ene,  in  French. 

Habiis,  Lorahtij,  <f-r. — The  species.  Do  Blaiii\illo  ob- 
serves, appear  to  rome  from  warm  climates  only,  like  the 
SubuUf.  Tt^ebra  (Lamarck)  occurs  at  deptiis  ranging 
fttMB  tka  surface  to  1 7  fathoms.  The  species  sometimes 
creep  on  reefii  out  of  the  water,  but  witoin  reach  of  the 
sprajr. 

Sinee  the  puhlioation  of  the  worka  of  M.  De  BlainviHa 
and  of  M.  Rang,  Mr.  Grav,  on  the  Mh  J uly.  I S34,  exhibited 
an  extensive  series  of  the  shells  of  T^rfbrn.  aii  l  cnuiin'- 
rated  45  spi^  ies  (ii  of  them  new),  nil  of  ihiia  either  m  the 
British  Museum  or  in  his  own  private  collection.  He 
stated  that  the  animal  has  a  small  foot,  and  a  very  long  jru- 
bo.xcis,  at  the  base  of  which  are  seated  two  very  small  tetitii- 
rula  ;  the  operculum  is  ovate,  thin,  homy,  rounded  behind, 
and  rather  tapering  in  front.  The  shell  is  covered  by  a 
verv  thii^  jpMUcid,  bom-coloured  periottraea:  it  is  usudly 
white,  tariaiialy  streaked  with  brown,  the  atreaka  being 
often  iBtamvled  or  broken  into  aoots  by  the  two  spiral 
bands  of  the  shell;  one  of  these  hands  is  placed  near  the 
siiiral  groove  and  the  other  on  the  middle  of  the  whorl. 
The  (j/rxuf  the  cavity  is  rre<|uently  filled  up  hy  a  calcareous 
deposition;  but  this  deposition  has  never  been  tibswrvtMi  \\\ 
Ter.  dupliratii.  Mr.  Gray  divides  tlie  -^uTiei  into  the  three 
fo!lo"  iiii;  sections.  1st.  An  frartthu't  ^ulcd  npirali  cingulum 
potterius  efformante ;  labio  interiore,  teuui  cottcax'o.  He 
ehaawaa  upon  this  section,  that  the  cingulum  is  most  con- 
spjcuoos  in  young  shells ;  and  that  the  internal  lip  ia  very 
larelv  thickened  in  adulu.  To  this  section  he  laftra  30 
apociaa  (7«r«6ra  maetJata,  Lank.  tee.).  15  of  tham  new. 
Snd.  AnfratHbta  tuleo  tpifoN  dngutmit  po$tmim»  tgbr' 

marite  :  labin  ititi'i  i'trc  inrr  isiato,  xubr/rvato.  lie  observes 
that  the  species  of  this  section  (sloven,  fne  of  whuh  arw 
new)  somewhat  resemble  the  Cfrithia  in  the  aperture. 
Ird.  Ar\fractibui  tulco  pottio  nullo.  These  last  be  divides 
into  two  sub-sections  •  tn'M  a  thin  internal  lip,  which  he 
subdivides  into  (a)  those  species  which  have  an  eloHgatmi 
tlender  thelL,  and  (A)  those  which  have  a  ihort  thelt,  and 
*  *  tniA  tha  internal  lip  thickened  and  elevated,  and  the 
shell  thort;  and  he  observes  that  these  approximate 
somewhat  to  the  NamBt  but  hatra  neithar  the  iUamal 
dilated  lip.  nor  the  external  thickened  lip.  This  third 
section  contnins  eight  species,  ono  of  which  is  new. 

Mr.  Gray  does  not  notice  Subula  of  De  Blainville,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  oonaidaied  that  ha  doaa  not  adniit  the 
generic  di^inction. 

Fossil  Scbvlx  and  Tsssbiub. 

De  Blainville  refers  to  his  genus  Subula  many  of  Iba 
fossil  apadaa  which  bad  been  considered  as  TereSne,  and 
which  eoineida  with  Us  deilnitioa  of  the  Ibrmer  genus ;  but 
he  doaa  not  aoMMiata  the  aaeeieib  nar  dmw  any  distinct 
tine  of  demarcation  between  the  ftasQaof  thaaa  raapaetivw 
genera.  He  remarks  that  M.  Deflranoe  nakaa  the  fossil 
species  of  boili  these  eenera  seventeen,  of  which  llv«  are 
klentical,  three  from  Italy,  one  from  Grignon,  and  ono 
from  Bourdeaux.  Tlio  '  ms  scnlanne  fossile  de  I'arncs'  Do 
Blainville  thinks  slmuUl  be  referred  to  tlie  genus  Terebra. 
M.  Deshayes,  in  his  tnbU-s,  makes  Terebra  (of  Brugui^ 
and  Lamarck  we  jffesume,  fu<r  he  does  not  notice  Subula) 
consist  of  44  living  species  and  16  fusul  (tertiar)  ),  of  which 
Isst  he  eonaiders  two  new  spocics,  and  Terebree  Favai, 
etrigilatatniptrtiita,  to  be  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary). 
Dr.  Fitton,in  naatratigniphioal  and  local  distribution  of 
tb»  ft«Oa  of  tb*  itnta  baknr  thaaball^vNorda  T*Porh 
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lanjica  as  occurring  in  Ibe  Portland  stone  in  Durtet,  South 
Willn,  North  Wilts,  Oxford,  and  Burks.  Mr.  Lea  dewrihos 
and  figures  three  additional  s|)ccioa  of  Trrebra  (Lamarck) 
from  the  Claiborne  lusds  reinarkinK  that  four  sp«ciea  of  the 
genuA  have  been  otM>e^^°ed  in  Enaland,  three  in  the  Oolitic 
group,  and  one  in  the  London  clay.  He  refers  to  the  IG 
•pecies  given  for  the  tertiary  by  M.  Deshayes,  and  Mys 
that  ten  of  these  are  found  at  Baden  (Miocene)  and  seven 
at  Bourdeaux  (Miocene).  Here  is  evidently  an  error  in 
the  number.  He  add.i  that  Mr.  dnnid  hail  obkencKl  one 
8pecie«,  whidi  he  callst  simjiiex,  in  the  tertiary  of  Maryland. 
*  bcin({  the  only  one  heretofore  observed,'  adds  Mr.  Lea, 
'  in  our  formal  ions.' 

Eburna. 

SMI  oval  or  elongated,  smooth ;  spire  pointed,  whorls 
runninsf  together  as  it  ^fe^u,  without  a  marked  distinction 
of  suture;  aperture  inclining  to  oval,  elongated,  widened, 
and  deeply  iiDlclied  in  front;  right  lip  entire;  columella 
callous  posteriorly,  umbilicated  subcanaliculated  at  its  ex- 
ternal part. 

Ufiftgrnj  hiail  Dislribulian. — The  seas  of  warm  climates ; 
sandy  mud?  Of  the  live  living  species,  Lamarck  refers  the 
hicality  of  three  to  the  East  Indies  and  one  to  South 
America  and  perhaps  India. 


Cbiirea  (labnU. 


Fossil  Eudrn;b. 

Do  B'.ainviUc  slates  in  his  '  Malacolojpc'  (1825)  that  no 
Eliurnre  had  then  been  discovered  in  a  fossil  stale.  M. 
Rang  niuarka  (ISJU)  in  hii  '  Manuel'  that  there  arc  fossil 
sptn  ics.  Deshayes,  in  IiIh  tables  records  &ve  living  species 
ond  ono  (new  species)  fossil  (tertiary). 

Buccinura. 

To  avoid  repetition  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  character 
of  the  family  at  the  beginning  of  the  article  for  a  general 
descriptiun  of  the  animal.  Dr.  Buckland  observes  that 
the  organ  by  means  of  which  the  ramivorous  IVachelipods 
bore  holes  through  shells  fur  the  purpose  of  extracting  the 
juicci  of  the  animal  is  well  exemplified  in  the  English 
species  Bucrinum  Lapillun  {Purpura  Lapillus)  and  Bucci- 
ttum  uridalum.  The  proboscis  is  armed  with  a  number  of 
minute  teeth  set  upon  a  retractile  membrane  for  the  purpose 
of  perfonilion.  Mr.  Osier  (Phil.  Trans.,  1S32)  gives  a 
figure  of  the  rasp-like  perforating  tongue  of  B.  undatum. 
Sec  also  Dr.  Burkland's  Brideewaier  Treatite. 

Shell  oval,  elongated,  with  a  pointed  but  moderately 
elevated  spire :  aperture  oblong  or  oval,  deeply  notched  an- 
teriorly; right  lip  entire,  sometimes  thick;  columella 
simple  or  callous ;  Operculum  horny,  oval,  subconcentric ; 
summit  but  little  marked  and  marginal. 

Geographical  Distribution.— Very  wide.  Species  occur 
in  almost  all  seas.  Burcinum  glaciate  and  Buccinum  Sabinii 
are  noted  in  the  supplement  to  the  appendix  of  Captain 
Parry's  first  voyage  as  having  been  met  with  during  the 
period  in  which  the  expedition  remained  within  the  Arctic 
eircle. 

Habits. — Tlic  species  haTe  been  found  at  depths  ranging 
from  the  surface  to  1 7  fathoms.  The  greater  part  of  the 
genus  is  littoral. 

M.  Do  Btaitiville  subdivides  the  species  into  many  sec- 
tioQs  comprehending  the  tnie/?urci'na,  including  the  genera 
Altetrion  (B.  papillosum)  and  Cyclops  (B.  neriteum)  of  De 


Montfort,  and  the  genus  Nassa,  Lamarck.   M.  Do  F^nissac 

divides  the  genus  into  two  subgenera,  vix.,  TTte  Btunna 
properly  t')  called,  of  which  B.  urtdtttuin  may  be  considered 
the  type,  and  the  Eburntp.  M.  Sander  Rang  adopts  this 
arrangement.    We  confine  ourselves  to  the  true  Buccina. 

The  species  are  very  numerous.    Deshayes,  in  his  tables, 
gives  140,  and  new  species  are  continually  arriving.  Mr. 
W.  Lytellton  Powys,  for  instance,  describes  (Zool.  Proc^ 
1835.)  four  new  species  from  Mr.  CJuming's  collection. 
Example.— iJucctnum  undatum.     The  If'aved  tVhelk. 


ni«1l  of  Dueeinuin  uodAtuin,  anil  animal  (malr)  rrrepiof  with  iu  >b«I1  ami 

opcrcaliiau 

This  is  the  species  so  commonly  exposed  for  sale  as  flx»d  on 
the  street  stalls  in  the  metropolis.  Pennant,  speaking  of 
another  species  that  occurs  in  vast  abundance  on  our  rocks 
near  low-water,  namely,  B.  Lapillus  (Purpura  Lajntlui\ 
above  alluded  to,  remarks  that  it  is  one  of  the  English 
shells  that  produces  the  purple  d^c,  analogous  to  the 
Pujfrura  of  the  antients  ;  and  Mr.  \V  illiam  Cole,  of  Bristol, 
thus  describes  (1681)  the  proct^ss  of  obtaining  the  English 
Purj^ra: — *  The  shells,  being  hanler  than  most  of  other 
kinds,  are  to  be  broken  with  a  smart  stroke  with  a  hammer, 
on  a  plate  of  iron  or  firm  piece  of  timl^er  (with  their  mouths 
downwards),  so  as  not  to  crush  the  body  of  the  fish  withm : 
the  broken  piei-is  being  picked  off.  there  will  appear  a 
white  vein,  l)iiig  transversely  in  a  httle  furrow  or  clefi. 
next  to  the  head  of  the  fish,  which  must  be  digged  out 
with  the  stiff  point  of  a  hor>-ehair  pencil,  being  made  short 
and  tapering.  The  letters,  figures,  or  what  else  shall  Lc 
made  on  the  linen  (and  perhaps  silk  too),  will  presently 
appear  of  a  pleasant  light  green  colour,  and,  if  placed  in  the 
sun,  will  change  into  the  following  colours,  i.e.,  if  in  winter, 
about  noon ;  if  in  the  summer,  an  hour  or  two  afler  sun- 
ri.-.ing,  and  so  much  before  setting;  for  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  in  summer,  the  colours  will  come  on  so  fast,  that  the 
succession  of  each  colour  will  scarcely  bo  difctinmnshed. 
Next  to  the  first  light-green  it  w  ill  ajipcar  of  a  doeji-grccn. 
and  in  a  few  minutes  change  into  a  sea-green  ;  after  which, 
in  a  few  minutes  more,  it  will  alter  into  a  watchct-blue; 
from  that,  in  a  little  time  more,  it  will  be  of  a  purplish-red ; 
after  which,  lying  an  hour  or  two  (supposing  the  s^un  still 
shining),  it  will  be  of  a  very  deep  purple-red.  beyond  which 
the  sun  can  do  no  more.  But  then  the  last  and  roost 
beautiful  colour,  after  washing  in  scalding  water  and  soap, 
will  (the  matter  being  again  put  into  the  sun  or  wind  to 
dry)  be  of  a  fair  bright  crimson,  or  near  to  the  prince's 
colour,  which  afterwards,  notwithstanding  there  is  no  use  of 
any  stiptic  to  biml  the  colour,  will  continue  the  hoine,  if 
well  oraered,  as  I  have  found  in  handkerchiefs  that  ban 
been  washed  more  than  forty  times ;  only  it  will  be  some- 
what allayed  from  what  it  was  after  the  first  washing- 
While  the  cloth  so  writ  upon  lios  in  the  sun,  it  will  yield  a 
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t«7  Strang' and  tmtid  mtO*      if  garlic  and  aiq/cetida 
vera  mixed  together.'  (PliiL  TkMM,  Abr.  ]L  826.) 
We  have  inserted  this  Moount  here.  beMQM  the  ihen 

which  is  the  subject  of  it  may  be  more  familiar  to  our 
teadvrii  \mdor  tlie  Liiina-an  name  of  Buecinum  Lapii/u* 
than  of  Purjura  Lafillut,  but  it  tl  pcoptrly  Mmoged 
under  the  genus  Purpura. 

FoesiL  BucciNA. 

M.  Deshayes  in  his  tables  makes  the  number  of  fossil 
Itertiarv)  srocies  95,  and  he  recordii  the  following  aa  both 
liviuK  and  foisil  (tertiary),  Neuta  not  appearing  as  a  genus 
in  lua  liat» — Buedm  midatum,  retiduatum,  macuiotum, 
mttahile,  elathratum,  neriteum,  Detnoyerti^  pritmatieumj 
iu/frulum,  viusiruni,  iiiflatum,  p^}lygoman,  UtOrbimiit 
I.iniuri,  jtnlitttnu  nrid  five  new  spei  ic-s,  the  names  of  vnich 
are  w  A  ;^'ivei>.  Dr.  FiUi>n  in  liis  '  Slnitigmphical  ami  Local 
Distiiinilion'  nolcs  two  siu-<-ifs  bt-luw  ttic  chalk,  vi/..,  li. 
unsulatum  and  li.  ixiiicoide  in  the  Purihttvi  alone  (N. 
Wilt*,  S.  Wilts  Bucks),  and  the  last-named  speeics  in  the 
Portland  xund  C^Awks,).  Mr.  Lea  notes  one  spwies  (new), 
B.&tteerbii,  in  the  Claiborne  Beds,  Alabama.  He  observe* 
that  of  the  genus  27  spceics,  including  Nana,  have  been 
obsenwd  in  Great  Britain,  aemal  aa  low  as  tbe  mountaiit 
limeatone.  but  chiefly  in  the  London  elaj  and  the  eng. 
After  reptaiinK  ti>t!  numl^er  given  by  DttdNfeSk  Hr.  Lea 
says  that  the  genus  appears  to  he  much  more  abundant  in 
the  upper  formation^.  The  Plim  unc  of  the  sub-apennincs 
furnishes  27  specus.  Hourdeaux  (Miocene)  21.  Paris 
(Eocene)  9.  In  America,  he  udds.  fi>ur  »j)ecies  have  been 
fbuud.  Mr.  Say  having  described  two  from  the  older  Plio' 
cene,  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Oonrad  twoflram  YorkTovli*  Vir- 
ginia, alao  older  Pliocene. 

Animal  very  much  denrewed,  with  a  very  Urge  foot  ex- 
tending hovond  the  body  on  all  sides,  but  eKpecially  in 
front,  where  it  is  large  and  angular,  whilst  postorLirly  it  is 
inscnsiblv  narrowed.  For  the  rest  like  tho  animal  of  Pur- 
rurti.  iihell  globular,  oval  or  subturriculated ;  aperture 
ohluiig.  notched  am.  riurly :  ri^lit  lip  sharp-edged,  ofien 
plaited  within  ;  columellar  lip  covered  with  a  larpe  callous 
plate,  cx.tcndiiir-  more  or  less  far.    Operculum  horny. 

Mr.  Lea  (Contribulions  to  GecJogu)  says,  *  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  separate  this  genus  from  Buecinum  (although  La- 
marck u  nited  them  after  having  made  tbe  division)  because 
tlK  \  ( ertainly  form  a  very  natural  Kroup.  Cuvier  separates 
it.  iU  M.  dc  Blai:iville  also  docs,  into  a  sub-genus.'  M.  de 
Blainville  certainly  makes  one  of  his  sections  of  Buecinum 
consist  of  the  genu's  .V,is*,i ;  hut  Rang  separatt^-s  it  dTisivcly. 

Geoeraphical  Ihstnbutiun.  There  are  many  living 
gpecies  mostly  froni  the  warmer  dimalm.  A  Tnymall 
number  belong  to  Europe. 

Habits.  >Iuch  like  those  of  Bucdnum.  The  snecies 
have  been  fbund  on  reeb,  ooral  Mnd.  saud,  sandy  mud,  and 
under  atonea,  at  depths  lan^g  from  the  aurftee  to  i 

f.i'lioins.  .  ,  .  _ 

Mr.  Powvs  has  lately  deaeribed  ewht  newipecies  from 

]Vlr  CuuiinR's  collw'tion.  Example.  AbMa  mad^era. 
Locality.   The  Gallapogos  Islands  and  the  ahona  ef  Pa- 

rossiL  NA.SS.S. 

There  are  manv  fosjtl  Notue,  as  the  reader  must  have 

collected  from  the  n  otice  of  the  genus  among  the  fossil 
Buccimi.  Mr-  Lea  dc«<  rihes  and  figures  a  new  species  from 
Claiborne,  and  adds  that  Mr.  Conrad  has  observed  in  the 
tertiary  of  Manland  four  species,  three  of  whicli  have  been 
deaeribed  1^  Mr.  Say,  in  a  recent  state,  mjon  the  American 
gboiea.  The  genus  occurs  amon^  the  (^osau  fossils,  and 
Dr  Kitten  in  nis  Slratigraphical  Table  records  two  species 
below  the  chalk,  via,  H.  eotteUata  and  N.  lineata,  both 
from  Blue  kdown.  ^  ^ 

Atnpullaceous  Entmotinmaia,  or  fAoM  wkme  thetU 
are*  in  gvncrti^  ghbular. 

Harpa. 

Animal  with  a  larRC  head,  without  a  proboscis,  having 
the  mouth  op»-n«  d  below  ;  two  anicrior  tentacula,  conical 
and  very  much  appro.%imaled.  carry  mj;  tho  eyes  upon  an 
^llarsemcnt  situated  externally  a  liUle  below  ihc  middle; 
fiwt  larm  fijmished  anteriorly  with  a  sort  of  heel :  siphon 
«Sher  Sige  and  a  tittle  doDgaled;  bnuMshial  paetinsttona 


unequal,  two  in  number;  orifice  of  tho  oviduct  at  die 
entraaee  of  the  branohial  cavity  of  the  right  side,  oriftee  of 
the  delbnot  cattai  at  die  mtiemity  of  a  vary  vohaniaoua 
exeit^eif  organ;  vent  on  the  same  side. 

SMfobtong.  more  or  less  convex,  generally  rather  deli- 
cate, enamelled,  furnished  with  regular  longitudinal  ribs; 
spire  a  little  elevated  and  pointed,  the  last  whorl  very  large; 
aperture  oval,  elongated,  widt-ly  notched  anteriorly,  the 
right  lip  with  an  external  bourrelet,  columella  simple, 
pointed  antttiorly.  No  operculum  aeoordiiig  to  M.  Ray- 
naud. 


S)i<ll  < 


•  ith  it>  •hell. 


f  ilikr]i«  vsiilrlcoM.  mul  i»nim«l  crawlii  c  ' 

Geof^rajJiiral  iJistrtimtion.  Habits,  cV-c— Tho  genu4  is 
found  in  the  seas  ol  warm  climates,  and  is  more  especially 
abimdant  at  the  Mauritius  and  the  neigh bouriny;  islands, 
whence  the  finest  of  the  more  common  species  und  tho 
many-ribbed  harps  are  procured.    The  animal  is  sai  1  to  bo 
of  a  rich  vermilion  red.    The  fishery  is  principally  carried 
on  at  low  water  with  a  small  rak«^  to  whiena  net  is  attached, 
on  sand-banks  at  ni^ht,  and  at  sunrise  when  the  harpa  are 
probably  out  upon  their  feed.    Tlicy  have  been  known  to 
take  liio  bait  on  ihe  tlshing. lines  laid  Ibr  oHvea (Oft'wi). 
MM  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  and,  afterward-^.  M.  Reynaud  state, 
that  the  animal  of  the  harp  can.  homeiiiue-^,  w  bi-n  aitacked 
by  an  enemy,  duomliarra^s  lt^elt■|lt■  tbe  ))ost<-riMr  ]iiu  t  of  the 
foot,  and  cun>iiletely  withdraw  Uself  into  the  sliell.  M. 
Reynaud  exphims  this  phenomenon  by  ^ivin^'  his  opinion 
tliat  the  transvetse  laceration  which  causes,  in  tbe  move- 
ment of  eontraetion  exerted  by  the  animal,  the  separation 
of  the  poaterior  put  of  tiie  foot,  arises  from  the  resistance 
whidi  that  part,  too  volnrainonB  to  enter  the  shell  after 
the  animal,  encounters  from  tho  edges  of  the  ahdL  H. 
Rang  observes,  that  though  no  operciJum  has  been  found, 
(ami  ilie  animal  upiieari  to  lia%e  been  carefully  examined,) 
he  does  not  hesiiaie  to  leave  the  j;enus  among  those  which 
are  provided  with  one.  because,  in  the  first  place,  Ihtrjn  is 
Similarly  organised,  and,  in  the  next,  if  deprived  of  that 
appendage,  it  has,  at  least,  the  peateiior  part  of  the  flwt  to 
take,  in  some  sort,  its  plaee. 

Authora  generally  make  tbe  number  of  living  s]iecies 
eiudit,  and  of  thaoB  the  noat  Mocioue.  though  Utely  greatly 
deiireased  in  value,  is  the  Mamy-fibbed  Harp  {Harpa  im- 
p^alis.)  But  some  of  the  specie*  are  very  diffleolt  of  de- 
finition, though  others  arc  well  marked.  Tho  shells  when 
ill  line  condition  are  ji;reat  fa\ ourite<  w ilh  cLlieetors.  and, 
mdced,  a  drawer  of  line  harps  in  all  the  freshness  of  iheir 
beauty  is  a  sight  worili  s.  einK  ^  -ifL'  >hould  he  taken  to 
keep  them  with  their  mouths  downwards  and  from  the  sun 
and  light,  or  their  brilliant  colours  will  s*)on  fade. 
Example^  Harpa  ventriromi.   Lo<  ality,  Mauritius,  &c. 

Fossil  Uajips. 
Only  two  apoetoa  are  leoorded,  inAe  tertiary  fbrmation. 
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D*  Blainville  uUk,  Hut  one  of  theM  is  an  analogue,  but 
Dethajes.  wbo  gimPfelis  M  tbe  locality  for  both,  does  not 
luk MthM  of  UMtttnaog  Um  tpeciM  fiiuiid  both  living 

Dolium. 

Animal  pcncrally  resembling,'  tliat  nf  Pttrjuru.  Sh^/i 
dfllioate,  nearly  gluiiulsu-,  ventncose,  furruwed  ir.uisvcrscly  ; 
•piro  but  little  elt'vatcU,  pointed,  the  last  wtuirl  fonnint; 
nearly  tbe  «liulc  ot  the  shell ;  aperture  large,  oval,  n^ht 
lip  undtilaled ;  columella  often  twisted,  operculum  homy. 

Oeompkieal  DiHributign,—Tb»  Mat  of  warm  climate*, 
WBeciflly  those  of  India.  Om  wptom,  Doium  galea,  in- 
burili  tbe  Meditemnean.  Tbe  spedes  are  ofl«n  tmad  on 
reefs,  some  of  them  are  very  large.  Seven  seems  to  be  the 
greatest  number  bithorto  recorded,  anrl  Cuvier  baa  separated 
the  species  iiit»  twu  MHtiumt,  viz.:  The  Tuns  {DoHma)  Hd 
the  rarlhUge  Tuus  (Perdtx  of  Dc  Montfort). 

BiMBpla»  JftJftws  flw.  and  IMkm  jnwfc'f ■ 


Fossil  Dolia. 

Dcsliayes  yives  but  one  lossil  (tertiary)  species,  and  that 
(/>.  rtuinum  tj  lie  gi\o4  doiibtiii(;ly,  jilm  itig  it  in  tbe  column 
beaued  *  species  found  both  living  aod  fossil  (tertiary).*  ])e 
Blainville  alludes  to  four  fossil  tpeeimh  two  «f  VBiiBhuv 
aoalogui^  aeoorduig  to  Brocchi. 

Cas!>i(laria. 

AmhmU  sopposed  to  beai-  a  v;eiieiul  i  esemblauce  to  that 
of  Bueeimm  and  Purpura.  Shell  ovciid.  ventricose,  with 
tbe  spire  but  little  devated;  aperture  Ion;;,  rather  narrow, 
vitb  the  antOfMr  oaaal  iccuned;  right  lip  furnished  with 
»  bmrretet;  eolumaUar  lut  eovoced  by  a  large  callosity, 
often  gtatsuloiu  or  wiinklea.  Operculum  homy. 


Geograp/ucal  Ditiribution. — Tlic  seas  of  comparatively 
warn  climates.  Lamaxek  gives  the  Mediterranean  aa  tbs 
loeali^  of  two  qp^oi'*'  R*ns  sutcs  that  only  om  moM 
is  BurapNa.  Do  Blainville  speaks  of  the  gaaoa  m  taker 


»  Mnneeen. 
bUinga&aaai 


that  of  tbe  Nottb. 


The  number  of  living  speriei  reooided  appears  to  be 

scvi-n. 

Example,  Caetidaria  echinophora.    Locality,  the  Me<ii< 


Fossil  Cassioasix. 

Deshayes.  in  his  tables,  states  the  number  of  fiMsil  (t«« 
tiary)  species  to  be  ei|,'ht ;  and  of  these,  two,  m.,  C.  edtuuf 
phora  and  C.  Tyrrhem,  he  records  aa  both  living  aud  fosiil 
(tartiiijrX 

Onisda. 

A  gnus  separated  ftom  Ctmidaria  byMr.G.B.  8o««iby> 
and  ooDsidefed  by  him  as  having  its  plaoe  next  to  that 
genus  in  the  natural  system.   It  uilTers  from  Cagxin  m  the 

canal  not  being  suddonly  rffle^-ti-d  ;  but  Mr.  Sn\v,Tby  stitrs 
that  he  liiis  seen  Cdssidex  wliith  very  nearh  appnjsch 
Onitria  in  the  form  of  the  aperture,  and  in  the  short, 
scarcely  reflected  canal.  He  thinks  that  the  genus  i>  ui- 
termediate  between  Ca*$idaria  and  Caitit. 

SAell  oblong,  subrylindrical,  apex  generally  rather  ob- 
tuse, spire  abor^  sometimes  wry  short;  base  rather  sea* 
minatod;  apartiin  longitudinal,  elongatadi  iwtmnMmM 
the  boM  into  a  wry  ibart  eunl:  onlfer  Up  thiekeiMdr<bi>- 
ticulated  vritbin,  and  rather  contracted  in  the  centre ;  inner 
lip  expanded  and  covered  with  Kranules  (Sowerby).  Tbe 
outside  of  the  shells  is  tubereulatcd,  caiieellated,  or  ribbed. 
'Of  the  animal,"  ^ays  Mr.  Sowerby,  'we  know  nothine; 
but  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  it  to  be  related  to 
that  of  Casgis,  and  tliat  it  has  au  operculum,  thotighvs 
have  never  seen  it.' 

^oMs.— Littoral.   Found  in  ooarie  nad. 

Thrao  living  tgeaee  an  neonled,  on*  fron  tht  South 
Soaa. 

Example,  OmedtteoHeettala.  (Sowerby's  Genera,  Oniscia. 

fig.  1,2,  adult;  3,  young.  N.B.  the  6j)ccimcns  fi^jun-d 
were  from  tlr.  Brodehp's  collection,  now  in  the  Bnluh 


OnitcU  caacclUta,  uilull. 

Fossil  Oniscia- 

One  fusbil  species  only  is  recorded.  It  is  Ugllfad  by  Mr. 
G.  B.  Sowerby  from  the  Italian  tertiaiy. 

Cassis. 

Animal  said  to  resemble  genonUy  that  of  Avynira. 

^7<e//  iticUning  to  oval,  eonvn,  with  a  ipitte  but  little 
proiecting,  neufy  flat;  aperture  otdiqae,  long  and  namnr, 
with  the  anterior  canal  very  short  and  recur\-ed  towards  tbe 
back ;  right  lip  thick,  Aimished  with  an  external  bottrreiei, 
and  tooihed  within  ;  columellar  lip  calluu.-,  lu  ru-ly  straiffht, 
and  markeil  nearly  throughout  its  length  with  t^\ll^^cr^« 
long  teeth.    (>j>frculum  horny,  very  rudiuienlarv . 

Geographical  Dutribution.—TUe  genus  occius  pnnci- 
pslly  in  very  warm  latitudea;  two  or  three  art  nid  lobs 
found  in  the  "Mediterranean. 

AiiMr.— Tbe  species  hm*  boMi  ftaad  nt  deptfw  nagMig 
f>om  five  to  ei^bt  fathocM  «n  sands. 

Deshayes  gives  thirty  aa  the  number  of  living  species. 
These  are  divided  into  two  groups  by  Lamarek;  thefrti 
consisting  of  those  species  whose  spire  is  marked  by  hour- 
relett  (C.  cnrnuta,  for  example);  and  the  >-eeond  uf  tin,-* 
whose  spire  is  without  bourrelets  i  C.  ru/u,  for  example^ 

De  Blainville  di\ides  the  species  into  two  j;roiif>s  al>o: 

the  flat  cofuisting  of  tboto  wboM  aperture  u  loog,  and 
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asternal  lip  nearly  ftni|^  <C7.  tuberoi-a.  for  exaropla);  (be 
««oond  ot  those  wboae  kiwrtim  n  subova),  and  tlia  «xtenial 
lip  exeavatad  (C./emmea,  fbr  mstanoa).* 
Examplab  Cams  tuherota.    Ixicality,  Wi  .t  !  .  Iian  Seat. 


Skrll  arOurit  WbM«n,M«  ■aiMl.taiiMlaf  Caak  NkMCdlnlaUwil) 

Fottii.  CMMSBa. 

Deshajraa,  in  Ida  teblaa^  atatet  the  nanlMr  of  Ibaan  (tar- 
tiary)  species  to  be  linecn.  of  which  ha  rarords  Ca$$iiU» 
flamiMu,  granulnna,  crumena,  iabunm,  timdeata,  and  a 
new  apeeiaa,  aa  both  Utnog  and  iSaail  (tartiaiy). 

Ricinula. 

Animal  nearly  entirely  resembling  thoae  of  Buceiaum 
an<i  Purfwv.  Mantle  provided  with  a  tuba;  foot  nrach 
wider,  and  auricidated,  as  it  were,  anteriorly ;  head  semi- 
lunar, with  conical  tcntaciila,  supporting  the  eyes  at  the 
ini'ldl^'  I'f  their  oxtorii:il  smfacr:  (•x<-itator)' organ  of  llio 
malt'  viTV  recurved  in  the  branchial  cavily.    Such  n 

De  Ulainviile'^  <ltj-,cTiplian,  who  made  bia  oblCtVation  on 
*  la  Kicinulo  Iwrnljle,"  Hirinula  horrida. 

ifhell  oval  or  sub(;lubular,  thiik,  bcuct  with  points  or 
tubercles,  with  a  very  short  spire ;  aperture  narrowt  long, 
with  a  notch  (which  L»  sometimes  subcaniliculatedj  anlo- 
viorly;  right  lip  often  digitated  externally  and  toothed 
witbm ;  tiSa  left  lip  caUona  and  toothed  or  wrinkled. 

Opereuhm  horny,  oval,  transverse,  concentric.  De 
Blamville  describes  the  elements  of  the  operculum  as  a 
little  imbricatt'tl. 

&V"iT«/. Distnfmti'jti. —  De  lilamviUe  says  that  of 
nine  spccK's  <>f  tiu^  ^a'nus,  all tboae  wbow  kwalitjr  i$  known 
oome  from  the  Indian  Seas. 

HMttj-Ttn  apeetea  hare  been  Iband  on  eoral  raab  and 
rocks. 

Desbayes,  in  his  tables,  i^ives  the  number  of  recent 
speeiea  as  fiiorteeo.  DaBUinville  seuarates  the  species  into 
three  teetiona :  the  firat  eonsistin;  or  those  with  an  erident 

canal  anteriorly  and  behind  the  aperture  Con  arriirc  de 
I'DUVcrture)  lUrinnhi  digilata  ;  tla-  second  of  tlio-'c  without 
11  can;!!  and  beset  with  spines,  R.  htirn'l  i :  and  tlie  third  of 
those  without  a  canal  and  tuberciilous,  R,  inortts.  He  ob- 
tiervcs  that  tiiis  j^enus  is  c.kIi nily  artificial:  thus  it  con- 
tains one  species  which  is  a  true  Murex,  whilst  otlicrs  are 
tfieaelv  approximated  to  certain  species  of  Turbinellu ;  in 
ttet»  thejr  have  two  or  three  plaita  on  the  columaUa;  finally, 
aaow  of  them  acareely  dilllBr,  he  saya,  from  the  tnu  Pur- 

'"^nmple,  Sicimila  horrida. 

•  Mr.  R.  KlulchbuTy  dUiingaiibn  OuirfM  n/«,  fttHeWM,  n4  mtrtiala, 
an.  ■rnrtirany  nnarr  ihr  tuUMaf  QaneSMllfc  wkMw  kSSSH,  tmmmmi- 
entaH.    M  r .  ( i.  B.  S.>i>.  1  by  ob)Mll  to  Oli  aMM. 

P.  C  No.  M8. 


ENT 


RiciDuta  iMnciilA 

Foaail  RldnnUa. 

D.'  Rlniin  il!''  ;md  Rang  both  say  that  there  in  no  rj>.>il 
Rii'iiiulit.  Deshayes,  in  bis  tables,  records  one,  a  new 
s|H><  ies.  in  the  ternary  fimmtioaa.  (Bomdaaus,  Due, 
Turm.) 

Concellana. 

Ammal  said  (o  reaemble  generally  that  of  Purpura. 
Shell  ova!  or  gflobtilar,  rather  convex,  reticulated,  thick, 

with  a  spire  slij^lilly  elevated  nnd  pointeil  :  aperture  domi" 
oval,  nuirhe'l  or  suhcaniiiculatei)  ;inien.iriy :  right  lip 
sluu p-e«li.;ed,  striated  within;  4  iihinu  ll.i  ne.irly  aliaigbt, 
wilh  many  well  ilelined  platttt.    Oi  frcultim  horny. 

<i''ii!fr'tj  /liail  iJislriliutiou. — Tiie  species  are  all  exotic, 
and  (lie  inliabitants  of  warm  seas.  The  localities  of  the 
bulk  of  those  known  are  said  by  De  Blainvillc  to  be  inha- 
bilftiits  of  the  Indian  and  African  seas  (bat  see  below). 

ffaf4t».— The  species  have  been  found  on  sandy  bottoms, 
at  a  de;  th  ramming  from  seven  tosixtet'n  fathoms 

Do  Hluinvillc  speak.s  of  twelve  recent  six;cie->.  Ho  ob- 
serves that  the  genus  a^  iidiipii  d  h\  iiiiii  is  not  entirely  iho 
same  as  that  of  Laniari  k,  who  ^ives  that  nuni1>cr.  Do 
Blainvillc  witlulraws  from  the  ^;enu*  the  species  whoso 
aperture  is  evidently  caiiiliculated,  such  iis  C.  neiUicoia, 
which,  OS  it  appears  to  bini,  ought  to  reniaiii  amon^  tlie 
Muricet  or  the  turriculatetl  Tttrbinfllee.  Deshayei^  W  hia 
tables,  makes  the  number  of  living  species  thirleao.  Mr. 
G.  B.  Sowerby  ('  ZooL  Plac,'  1S32)  describes  twenty-two 
new  H|)ocic8  firom  the  eollccllon  of  Mr.  Cuminj;,  most  of 
thein  fioiu  the  warm  latituili  s  uf  the  Piu  il'c  side  of  South 
Aineru-a.  One  of  ihem,  ('.  uuijihi-.tid,  dredi;ed  in  ^;ii,d 
near  I'aiinma  nt  a  depth  i  f  ti'ii  Cilhuui-.,  is  the  oiiK  siucies 
known  to  Mr.  Sowerby  with  a  single  fold  on  the  columella. 

Kxample.  Cuncellaria  redaikiki.  LoealitjT,  Sotttherii  At- 
lantic Ocean  (LAtoatek). 


OanMllana  nticalata. 


Fossil  Canckllabik. 

I^niarck  records  seven  fossil  species.  Hang  says  there 
art'  a  good  numl>er.  De  Blainvillc  observes  ih:il.  accortlaij^ 
to  Defrance,  there  are  twenty  spocics,  two  of  whicii  are  iden- 
tical, one  from  Italy,  the  other  from  Grignon.  and  one  ana- 
lou'uc  from  Italy.  '  Dcshayes  makes  the  number  of  fiisail 
(lertuii  v)  species  forty-two^  one  of  whteh  he  notes  as  both 
living  and  fossil  (tertiarjr).  Mr.  Lea  describes  and  ftguresk 
in  addition,  eight  species  fW>m  tho  tertiary  formation  of 
Alabama  (Claiborne).  lie  observes  that  the  genus  ha* 
been  observed  in  England  only  in  the  London  clay,  from 
whence  three  species  have  been  «loscribe<l ;  and,  referring 
to  Deshayes'  Tables  and  his  forty-two  species,  remarks  that 
^atmn  cm  from  tho  SiAwMiimneii  CPl>occne),  twelve  from 
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Bo5irileaux  (^TioraiMX  and  life  from  Paris  n^occno).  In 
Amrriea,  be  obterves,  a  singia  ^eeias  only,  C.  iu$iata  (Con- 
nd),  bad  been  theretofore  obwrred.  It  mi  from  the  tei>- 
tiaiy  beds  of  Saint  MaryV. 

Purjtun. 

Animal  rather  dongatcd,  widened  in  front;  bead  lar^o 
with  a  very  abort  probowia ;  two  tentacula,  generally  in 
front  and  approximated,  eoniral.  and  aupportine  the  eyea 

on  an  enlaixemetit  ftitunted  nt  the  middle  of  tbeir  exter- 
nal part ;  mouth  below,  m  urly  always  hidden  by  the  foot, 
wliirh  IS  rather  larpe,  vory  much  advanced  and  hil" 
bated,  as  it  were,  anicriorly  ;  branrhial  pectinations  two, 
unequal ;  orifice  of  the  oviduct  at  the  entrance  of  the  bran- 
chial ca\ity  on  the  right  Hide  ;  orifice  of  the  deferent  canal 
at  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  at  th«  extremity  of  the  ex- 
citing oigan,  wbicb  is  generally  voluminous;  vent  oo  the 


l«rPnpM»l 

SMI  oval,  thick,  unarmed  or  tubercular,  with  a  abort 
^tire,  the  last  whorl  laiger  than  all  the  others  together; 
ipertare  very  mneb  dilated,  of  an  oral  form,  terminated 
anteriorly  by  an  oblique  notch ;  columella  flattenedt  flniib' 

tne  in  a  point  anteriorly ;  right  lip  sharp-edged,  often  thieb- 
eiii' 1  ami  furrowed  internally,  or  strongly  nntii-f]  artier  ' irly 
tiiili  a  cuiiical  point.  Oiicrculum  liurny,  d'jijucu'cular,  Uic 
autnniit  postenor. 

Geogrtififiiatl  DittribuJinri. — Tlic  f  >rn\  is  widely  distri- 
buted, but  the  number  of  Eutnin  an  specie*  is>  very  small ; 
the  greateat  development  takee  place  in  warm  aeaa  where 
the  speeiM  WO  Boet  abottdaiit,  partienlarij  in  Boulb 


IfdWft.— The  larger  proportion  of  the  speeles  of  tUt 

Senns  are  httoral.  The  true  Ptirfiurcf'  have  Veen  found  at 
ejiths  ranging  from  the  surface  to  twenty-five  fiUhonist,  and 
the  division  which  fornis  the  iri'iuis  Monoccra^,  generally  on 
riK-k-s,  at  depths  ranging  {wan  the  surface  lo  i-e\i'n  fathoms. 

D.j  Blniiiville  states  tluil  there  are  fifty  living  species  of 
on!  luaiy  Purpurte,  of  which  four  only  belong  to  the  French 
seas.  Tlie  species  of  Monorero*,  be  states,  to  be  five ;  all 
from  South  America.  De>hayes,  in  hie  tables,  givea  seventy- 
■iz  as  the  number  of  living  ttpcciaa  of  the  genus  Purpura 
(Lam.),  and  six  as  that  nf  the  living  species  ot  Monnceros. 
Mr.  Lea  states  that  his  cabinet  ha?*  nine.  Wc  are  not  sure 
whether  M.  Deshayes  includ.'-i  ;uik)Ii^  his  seveiily-six  -jiccics 
P.  grajtatma,  P.  nqiinmii^rra,  and  P.  sfjiiuiiiosii,  descrihe'l 
by  him.  Mr.  Bruden|i  descrihes  two  new  s|;ccie5,  and  Mr. 
Powys  one,  from  Mr.  (  umuiii'H  collection  ( Port  St.  Elena, 
ValparaiM),  and  M  i  I  a  Kl.unl,  in  the  Pacific),  and  Mr. 
Broaerip  another.  Purfittra  Gravetii,  figured  under  the 
name  of  Murex  eariniferw,  in  Mr.  Sowcrby's  Conebolo* 
gieal  Illaatrationa.  (200/.  Pnte.)  Mr.  Sowerby  describes 
nine  spedes  of  Monoeerot,  among  them,  M.  punctulatum 
(Gray),  from  Mr.  CJumin^^'s  ruHoi-tinn. 

De  Blainville  divides  tlie  spfni'<  into  four  -sections: — 1st. 
,*Tiosc  whose  right  lip,  near  tlie  notrb,  is  anned  with  a 
M>nical  horn,  or  tooth,  whu  li  is  pointed,  and  mure  or  less 
curved.  This  section  \<,  the  piuus  J/onorcro?  (De  Mont- 
Ibrt),  the  animal  of  which,  according  to  M.  Rang  and  others, 
differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  the  other  Purpura:  2nd. 
The  BueeMiid  ntrpuMt  wboie  Up  is  without  a  tooth,  and 

~  Lapillm 


(Buccinum  Ijipdliis.  Linn.)  f.r  example.  (See  above,  Buc- 
cinum.)  aid.  a  he  Patulous  Purpura  also  without  a  tooth  at 
the  Upland  whose  aperture  is  very  wide ;  Purpura  Fvwiea. 
fbr  inatanoe.  4th.  The  ventriooae  tuberculated  speoiea.  of 
which  he  gim  P.  mrUSidet  as  the  tvjpe.  M.  Rang  divides 
the  spec  ies  into  two  groups  only,  loe  first,  consistilig  of 
those  which  have  the  rignt  lip  simple,  or  only  funoirod 
internally :  the  second,  of  tliose  whose  right  lip  is  always 
thickened  and  armed  anteriorly  with  a  conical  point. 

Example  of  tho  fnt»  Anjwra  Btnica.  Loeality,  Bast 
Indian  Seas. 

Example  of  the  second.  Purpura  tinfcteoto  (Ifomecrs* 
imbricatiant  Lam.).  Locality,  wrath  / 


rMtpuia  iBbric«t>,  Moawerui  imbricatam. 

Fosflit  VanvKM. 

De  Blainville  states  (Malacologie)  that  no  fosbil  species  of 
Monoceros  were  then  known.  Dcshaye*,  in  his  tables, 
records  one  (tertiary)  from  Italy.  Mr.  Lea  dcscrib<»  and 
figures  Uiree  new  fiMsil  species  from  the  tertiaiy  of  C^- 
bome.  Akbama  (Eoeene  of  Lyell).  Of  the  ordlnBiy  Put- 
puree,  De  Blainville  states  that  there  arc  nine  fossil  species, 
one  of  which  is  the  analogue  of  P.  Laf  illus  {Buccinum 
L'.i)  iUiii,  Linn.),  so  common  on  our  coasts,  .i*  well  .t^  those 
of  France.  Dosha)  e,*.  in  his  tables,  give*  the  auiuber  of 
fossil  (tcrtiar) )  species  as  four,  of  which  be  IlCMds  ODib 
P.  httmattomot  aa  both  living  and  IbssiL 

«  •  •  « 

PatettoM  Enlomosloma;  that  it,  one  irAOM  tAe/f  it 
eery  Jearye  in  its  totality,  veryJfattmnBdt  with  a  «pir9  but 
UmmetrkkkMdwUhontaemmtUa. 


De  Blainville  .«|)ealis  of  the  animal  ns  entirely  unlinowu  ; 
but  according  lo  Lesson,  it  resemhles  that  of  Purjiura. 
Shfill  thick,  rude, and  wrinkled  transversely  m  its  iMornal 
surface ;  spire  very  small,  hardly  projecting ;  aperture  oval, 
very  la^,  notebea  anteriorly,  where  there  are  two  denti- 
form appendages ;  no  columeDa ;  museular  impression  of  a 
horse-sboe  shape,  and  vory  visible.  Operattum  homy,  trant- 
parent,  tropczuidul,  concentric,  with  a  marginal  summit. 

Geographical Disfrihntion. —  South  America  is  the  loi^itj 
of  Concholepas.  It  is  very  abundant  on  the  mists  of  Pent 
and  Cliile,  and  sometimes  attains  lo  a  very  large  bize. 

Ctondiolepas    as  yel^  only  known  as  a  Itttanl 

.species. 

Lamarck  Sist  placed  Coneholepas  near  Purpura.  CttViar 
gives  it  very  nearly  the  same  nwition.  M.  Rang  remarks 
that  he  might  have  well  united  the  gonus  to  Purpura,  after 
the  example  of  De  Ferr  ,i  In  met,  be  adtu,  M.  Les- 
son's communication  tou<  h.ug  liie  animal  which  the  latter 
liron';1it  li.iiiu'  fror.i  the  South  Sea  had  proved  to  Ikl.  Rant; 
tliiit  It  ilillVis  111  nothing  from  that  of  Purj  urii:  its  oper- 
culum alone  affiinU  a  well-defined  character. 

Tliero  is  but  one  species  known;  but  M.  Rang  states 
that  there  are  two  distinct  varieties. 

Example,  ConcholqtoM  Pmnkma. 

ConchotepoB  is  not  known  in  a  IbasQ  states  pmpaly  lo 
called.  It  eeeuia  among  other  apesiea  of  the  CWMM,  at  eob- 
sidcrable  elevations  above  the  asa. 
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ENTOMO'STRACA  (Mullcr).  Shell  Insect* ;  for  such 
to  tlM  meaning  of  the  term  applied  to  certain  aquatfe  oni- 
tni^  ibnoing,  aeeordiDg  to  Latreille  and  otben,  tne  Mcood 
general  division  of  the  crustaceans,  and  for  the  most  part 

ii)habittiig  tin-  fre^h  wator.  The  brain,  or  rather  the  (u'r\  ous 
knots  which  supply  it>  pl.^i  c,  (uiisists  of  one  ur  two  globuk-;* 
nii  iilv.  Tlie  heart  is  iti  liic  l'>r!u  of  :i  hin'j  vessel.  The 
brauchia),  composed  of  hair-like  processes,  which  arc  litlier 
isolated,  or  conncrtod  in  a  bcard-like  furra,  a  pcrtinaied 
shape,  or  one  rcsemUins  aigrettes,  form  a  portion  of  the 
fteC  or  of  a  certain  number  among  them,  and  sooetinics 
mandibles  and  tb«  iqqpsr  jam.  TCvniit»  vol.  v.  &  -i  n  ] 
Renee  the  term  Biuitcbiopoda.  [^ea  the  title,  toI.  ^ .  p 
33S.]  Tlio  nimiber  of  the  feet  varies,  and  in  some  of  ihv 
geiiura  is  above  a  hundred.  Those  feet,  ordinarily,  are  proper 
fur  no  purpose  but  swimming  ;  and  are  sometimes  raiiiified 
or  dividt  d,  and  sometimes  furni>hed  with  pinnules,  or  com- 
posted of  lamellar  joints.  Nearly  all  of  thi-m  have  a  shell, 
oonsistine  of  from  one  to  two  pieces,  very  delicate,  and  n)ost 
llwqiMntiy  almost  membranous  and  transparent,  or  at  leajit 
a  laifa  anterior  thoracic  sej^cnt,  often  confounded  with 
the  head  and  appearing  to  replace  the  shell.  The  integu- 
ments arc  gt-ni'tully  rather  horny  than  calcarcou<i,  a  condi- 
tion which,  as  Latn  i'!e  remarks,  appro.tjmatea  the  Ento- 
jnosliacans  to  the  Insects  and  Aracliiiids.  In  those  whu  h 
are  provided  w  ith  ordinary  jaws,  the  inferior  or  extifrual 
ones  are  always  uncovered,  all  the  jaw  feet  ( picils-nu'ichoires) 
performing  the  ollice  of  true  feet,  and  QOOO  of  tbem  being 
apldiod  uiK>n  the  muuth.   The  second  ja«S»  with  the  cxccp- 

tioii  of  tlM  Fhylloi>oda,  zoMmble  those  oigra^  ud  Jurine 
has  soiaetimes  designated  them  under  the  name  of  bands. 

Tliese  characters,  says  Latreillc,  distinguish  the  masticating 
J£nt<jmn!ttraca  (Entomostracfs  Broycurs)  from  the  Malu- 
contraca  :  iho  other  Entomostruca  which  ( uuipusi!  lii:^ 
order  Pa'cihpoda  cannot,  he  says,  be  confounded  with  the 
MatacmlractL,  because  they  are  deprived  of  organs  fit  for 
ina.sticuiion,  or  because  those  parts  which  appear  to  per- 
form the  ollii'O  of  jaws  arc  not  collected  anteriorly  and  pre- 
ceded by  a  labrum  as  in  the  true  cnwlacea  and  uie  masti- 
catm^  insects  (inaeetes  broyennX  but  aimplT  fbrmed  by 
the  haunches  of  the  locomotive  organs,  and  nimished,  tat 
the  purpose  of  onablins;  them  to  execute  that  office,  with 
.sinall  spines.  The  Pucilo} mhu  he  observes,  repri-sent  in 
this  cla.vs  thtisc  of  the  doss  of  insects  whicii  arc  denuTiii- 
nated  sueional  (surcutj.).  They  are  almost  all  j'arasites, 
and  seem  to  lead  us  by  degrees  (par  nuances)  or  iihados  of 
diJbrcnce  to  the  Lerncece ;  but  the  presence  of  eyes»  the 

Sroperty  of  moulting  or  cfaanone  the  skin,  or  e\-en  of  un- 
ergoing  a  metamorphosis  aiM  toe  AunilQr  of  being  able  to 
transport  themselves  ficom  one  plaeo  to  another  by  means 
of  feet,  appear  to  Latrcille  to  establish  a  well-defined  line 
of  ileniarcatiim  between  tho  animals  last  luinio'l  and  the 
prerciliti'^r.  With  rejzard  to  the  nietaiunrphonis,  he  n marks, 
that  the  ymuig  uf  tlie  Daf  hnifi'  and  of  some  oilier  nearly 
allied  genera,  those  probably  alao  of  Cyvris  and  of  Cythe- 
rina,  differ  not  at  all  or  scarcely  at  all  rrom  their  pirents, 
in  point  of  form,  at  the  time  of  their  exclu.<tion  from  the 
egg ;  but  the  young  of  Cyclops,  of  the  Phyllopoda,  and  of 
Argvlutt  undergo  in  their  infancy  temarkaola  chaittes^ 
as  well  in  the  fbrm  of  the  body,  as  in  the  nimiber  of  feet. 
These  ortfans,  in(lee<l,  in  some  (in  the  Argnli  for  mstniu  o) 
suffer  traii^ft'rmations  which  modily  their  uses.  The  saiiu; 
author  states  that  ho  has  consulted,  rela!i\e  to  the»e  trans- 
/iinmtions,  several  well-informed  naturalist;,  \vl»u  hav»  had 
frequent  occasion  to  observe  the  Lcniatp,  and  that  those 
•boervecs  had  never  seen  a  Lemaa  change  tts  .'<kin.  'i'he 
sntmna  of  the  BntomoitraBa,  the  furm  and  number  ot 
wbkdi  mv  modlw  Nna  in  wujr  f»  swimming.  .The 


eyes  are  very  rarely  placed  upon  a  pedicle,  and  when 
they  are  so  placed,  the  pedicle  is  no  more  than  a  lateral 

Iirolongation  of  tlio  head,  and  is  never  articulated  at  its 
jase.  The  last  named  organs  are  often  very  much  ap- 
proximated, and  even  compose  one  only.  The  tail  is  never 
terminated  by  a  fiin-shaped  fin,  and  never  presents  the  false 
feet  of  the  Jfa/aeot/moa.  The  eggs  are  eoUected  imder  the 
back,  or  external,  and  under  a  common  envelope,  having 
the  form  of  one  or  two  small  groups  situated  at  the  base  of 
tho  tail.  They  ]>ossess  tho  power  of  preserv  ing  their  vitality 
for  a  long  time  m  a  state  of  desiecat.  iu.  [Bi.noci  li  s,  vol. 
iv.  p.  410.]  It  would  appear  that  not  less  than  three  moults 
are  undergone  by  many  of  llie>e  animals  befure  tlu  y  becomo 
adult  an<l  capable  of  propagating  thoir  species,  and  it  baa 
het-n  prove<l,  in  tho  cuso  of  some  of  them,  that  a  single 
copulation  will  fecundate  many  successive  genentiona 
[Br.inchiofoda,  vol.  V.  p.  342.] 

In  Hil.  I..alreillc's  second  method,  the  Bntomottrnat 
were  treated  us  a  sub-class,  with  the  following  charao- 
ter.s: — Maniliblcs  uaki  1  i  r  nmu' :  nmuth  f»ime(l  of  two 
rows  of  luece^.;  anleiuue  a;id  fe.  l  uf  a  li:aiu  h.al  I  (iin  :  tarsi 
wilhout  a  li  iiuyna.l  at  ihe  ea>l:  -hell  cl\ piMei  uus  it  shield- 
1ik< ,  univahe  or  bivalve,  or  with  annular  horny  or  lueiu- 
in  1  us  segments  of  the  body;  eyes  sessile^  oAen  united  so 

a*  tu  I'ljrm  one. 

Ibt  Skcthi.v.    ( Opprcules,  shell  univalve  or  bivalve.) 

« 

Shell  univalve.  (Cli/j//-iiri\.) 
lit  order,  Xt/j>h()tures.    (Evampli',  Limiilus.) 
2nd  order,  Pneumonure*    ( Ex.  Ozolus.) 
3rd  Older,  Phi/ilopodM,  (Ex.  Apus.) 
• 

Shell  bivalve.  (Ottrachodfs.) 
4lh  order,  (htrachodes.    (K\.  (.  vpri^.) 

2nd  Section.    {Nuet,  body  imuulated  thnuighout  its 
length.) 

flth  order,  Pieuibpodei.  (Ex.  Cvclops.) 
6th  order,  Cephmotef.  (Ex.  Ftolyphemus.) 

In  Iho  last  edition  of  Cu\icr's'  Rcgne  .Animal' M.  !*• 
treiile  divides  the  Entomo*traca  into  two  orders. 

I.  BuwcMiOKma.  (Boo  that  title,  vol.  v.,  pw  SS6J 

U.  PaciLOi'on.v.* 
The  P(EciU)TODA  he  divides  into  two  famdiea. 

i.st.  A'vpiAotimi. 
This  fiunily  consists  but  of  one  genus,  vil.,  Xtimibr.  ^ 

2nd.  Siphomstoma. 
This  fiunfly  ho  separates  into  two  tribfll. 

I.  Caligides. 

This  tribe  contains  the  geMia  Arguiu*.  Caligut,  and  iti 
sub-geneia  Ptrndanu,  JXumeimra,       and  Ceenpt. 
S.  LemBifbnnes. 
This  tribe  consbts  of  Dichr;r-:tium  and  Siofho'c. 

M.  Mdne  Edwards  remarks,  that  at  the  first  glanee  the 
branchial  feet  of  Apu.s  and  of  many  other  Bniomottraca 
would  appear  to  have  hardly  anything  in  common  with  the 
ambulatory  feet  or  bueeal  memoersoftho  Deca>ods;  but, 

nevertheless,  the  same  parts  are  found  among  the  Ibrmar. 

In  fact,  he  ob.scrves,  in  the  great  follaceous  lamintc  or  . 

blades,  the  structure  of  which  seeius  as  crtniplirated  as  it 
anomalous,  the  analogues  of  tlie  ilagrum  (I'ouel),  palji,  anil 
stem  (ttge)  arc  e-isdy  traced.  The  first  of  these  a]iiten(iages 
constitutes  the  flattened  vesicle  which  occupies  the  ba-ilary 
and  external  part  of  the  fool :  its  form  u  the  same  as  among 
the  Stomapoat^  and  its  structure  further  confirms  the  ap- 
proximation. 

The  last-named  sutbw  proposes  the  fuUowing  method, 
differing  from  that  ofLatreille  not  only  in  the  number  of 

thennieisundcrwhieh  the  chflerent  f'r.>/\7ii/Yii  are  arrange^ 
but  also  ill  the  limits  assigned  to  many  of  those  divi»ioas' — 

A 

MMfl*  deprntd  i^tpeacu  tjrgtm*  ffmuUhMm^ 

Orders. 
Xyphosiires. 
Siphonostomet. 
B 

McuthtOfned  with  special  organs  o/mattrc(tlton,viz.,tnlh 
one  pair  o/mandiUe*tmd  with  one  or  mortpairt  qfjaiM. 

•  Th«fuJci««MaMMPMamiia.wlikk  tn  art  Jmtyailiwi  la 
UiU  w«h,  cillwt  uaAK  Ifcrt  UUe,  oe  unin  Ibek  |«B«f  k 
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Orders. 

OHriipfHlift, 

C/adifCcrcs. 

Coptfmb*. 

L(Fmipode9„ 

Ampliipodet. 
Slnmapod/'S. 
lJrupi)(iet. 

M.  Milne  EiUvarJs  further  sta(e«  that  Latreille.  a  Utile 
before  hU  dt-ath,  was  again  occupied  with  the  subject,  and 
introduced  into  bis  method  many  modificfttions,  which  made 
it  npproaeh  nearly  lo  that  nropuscd  by  M.  MQiw  Edmidfl. 
The  falter  says  that  I^treille  iu  fact  admitted  Into  the  clans 
Crutlari-a  l  i  orders,  viz.,  the  Decapod*,  the  Strmanodf,  the 
Lfrmipods,  tho  Amphi;,nd\,  \hi-  hop'uis,  ihi-  Dirindi'i,',  fs.  ^ 
the  Lophtiropfts  the  Ostr^tpiids,  tlie  Xi/ph'tfuref:,  \w\  tlic  . 
SijJinrni.s/'tmrs  :  luid  lli.it  /Jirlad'jj^'idi  \cty  nearly  corrc'- 
spond  tolheC't)p(7>od*ot  M.Mihie  KdwanW.  The  lust -named 
author,  when  speaking  of  Lalrcille's  clas^ificuiioii  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  'Rd^nc  Animal,'  speaks  of  Latreille's 
not  ftttaching  to  the  diBtiuction  of  Malacmiraca  and  Ento- 
muHrasa  «i  imMrtnee  which  thoM  diTiMone  do  not  dc- 
terre;  hut  M.  Milne  Edtnirds  stilT  vetiins  the  term  Ento- 
mostruca  ;  for  \v<!  find  in  liis  syiirpticnl  table  f///v/'?iV(>  A'j- 
lurelle  de*  Cniiluct'M--Siitf<ii  li  ltuffin\,  uiuU^r  the  sub- 
rla-.s  ut"  Mi'  T  i/hiled  CrmtarraiK,  i\w  l<-^i.)n  of  Branchio- 
podt,  ciuuittiitmg  the  utden  Oitrupoda  and  Fht/llapodot  and 
the  legion  of  Eniomottroea,  consisting  of  the  oram  Cope- 
poda  and  Clttdocera. 

The  render  who  wishes  to  study  the  classifie«tiiOB,«eono- 
xajt  nod  tnatomv  of  the  Entomostrace,  should  mrae  parti- 
eiunrly  consult,  besides  the  works  above  alluded  to,  those 
of  Swaiumerdam,  Needliam,  Lcuwenhock,  De  Gecr,  Raro- 
dhor,  Schoeffer,  Straus.  Hermann,  ihc  younger  Fabricius, 
the  J  urines.  fatluT  mhi,  Ailoljilic  Btifu^niart,  Sdabber, 
Desroarcst,  Dc  iiUun\  lUc  Th<iriii>Miti,  luid  Audoiiin. 

ENTOZO'A  (ftoln  tlio  Oiwk.  words  entot  (Iit.V),  within, 
and  z6on{Z'^ov)  an  animal ».  Under  this  name  are  desig- 
nated the  different  living  beings  which  are  produced  and 
dereloped  within  other  living  beings.  It  oomprehends  a 
aeriee  of  animals  differing  greatly  fh>m  one  anouey  m  form 
and  organisation,  and  haviiig  but  one  character  in  oonunon ; 
whieh  IS,  that  they  ore  all  parasitic,  or  hate  their  exclusive 
habitation  iti,  and  ]i\i'  nt  tlie  fxiie[i>e  of  the  boilio*  of  other 
animals.  They  can  scaictly  be  said  to  furiu  a  djstiiif  t  i-laM 
111  tho  niiiin  d  king<!o)n,  some  of  the  species  being  clost'ly 
rcspmb'.ed  both  in  exleriml  appearances  and  internal  struc- 
ture by  individuals  placed  in  other  classes,  and  only  differ- 
ing from  them  in  the  localities  where  they  are  found ;  thus 
the  sooapertMt  or  seminal  aniraaleulea^  which  are  enu- 
UMiatad  by  mow  Mologtsis  with  the  eatOKn,  closely  re- 
iemble  the  true  eerearim  of  vegetable  infiwions. 

Bntozoa  are  found  in  most  animals  ;  they  have  been  dis- 
covered in  all  the  mammalia  from  inun  dnwn  to  tlu-  t  ctami; 
they  also  occur  in  the  other  cla-^bi'"*  of  the  verlobrata;  in- 
deed, it  seems  that  a  p-cakT  munbcr  reside  in  birds,  re])- 
tiles.  ami  ti'-lies  than  in  iiianinial>.  The  mvertehrata  bavt; 
also  iheir  j  cenliai  imr<i»u«;« ;  and  they  have  been  ascer- 
tained to  exist  in  all  the  in»ect  tribeik  and  in  lloing.i  still 
lower  in  the  scale.  The  beat  known  apeeies  are  those 
which  inhabit  the  inteatinet  of  the  human  autyoet,  and 
vulprly  go  bar  the  denomination  of  worms,  whiidi  term  was 
probabfy  derlred  from  the  resemblance  which  the  AtearU 
lunibricr'idps  bears  fo  the  r.iiiiiuon  earth-worm,  a.s  this  spe- 
cies i»  most  frequently  met  wuh,  and  was  the  first  described 
(if  I  he  huiu  111  entozoa,  being  mentioned  by  Hippocrates, 
V  h  i  called  it  tho  fXfin-c  orpoyyuXof,  or  round  worm. 

\  ^li  jrt  li^r  lit"  the  diU'crent  kimls  of  worms  found  in  the 
human  iiiteiitiaakanal,  with  an  i-iinmenition  of  their  causes, 
tho  morbid  symptoms  whieh  ihcy  occa'^ion,  and  the  mode 
of  treatment,  are  given  under  the  article  AimiBLMi?(- 

TICS. 

With  regard  to  the  causes  of  tho  formatieii.or  iIil-  ]in- 
niarv'  origin  of  the  entozoa,  nothing  is  known;  and  the 
whole  subject  is  entirely  in\ul\ed  in  darkness;  ihiy  nni-it  ; 
either  ba  suppoi-ed  to  be  the  product  of  epoiuaiieuus  gene- 
ration, or  the  f^fcrms  of  them  are  introduced  from  without. 

any  argnracnls  have  been  adduced  on  both  sides  of  the 
q  K  stion,  hut  as  the  diwussion  would  lead  to  no  useful 
rufeults,  we  shall  leave  ifc  untouched,  and  proeeed  to  give  a 
short  skateh  oftbws  «imna  and  inieiwtins  aanwta. 


According  to  ihi*  derivaiiun  of  tlie  word  /i'^z/oj-ivi,  and  the 
definition  wnich  we  hate  j^m-n  df  jt,  this  term  should  in- 
clude every  living  creature  f  jiind  in  the  l)ody  of  another 
(which  haa  not  been  introduced  from  without):  tUerelSre 
the  small  mictnaeopic  animaleuU*  deteeted  in  the  semen 
animals,  called  S}iermutoz<HhWia»  under  this  head;  and  in 
a  very  able  pa|>or  on  the  entozoa  by  Mr. Owen,  we  find 
Ihem  pUui  d  ari-nnhnidy  in  tlii>  <'lri-<,  ^illla^ed  in  r 

separate  group,  deiiiiinuiaretW''ro/<»/»«*/ii'/*u,  and  div  ided  tn^m 
the  animals  formmg  the  class  entozoa  of  Rudolpbi.  Tli>  se 
minute  hf»inps,  lUuth,  from  their  size  and  orguiiization. 
rank  Willi  the  asseiiibluge  of  animalcules  which  arc  col- 
lected under  the  head  Infiisoria  in  the '  Regne  Animal,' 
have  been  detected  in  the  teeMtion  of  th«  testicles  of  vari- 
oua  raammiferoiia  animals  arrived  at  maturiOr.  When  a 
drop  of  the  secretion  is  expressed  fW>ni  a  divided  vas  defe- 
lens  sliortly  afier  death,  and  examined  with  n  micro'^cope, 
;ifier  being  dilutud  wah  water,  it  is  seen  lo  h-  filled  with 
iiiiiiutc  beings  resemblini!;  tadpoles,  and  swmmr.ni,'  ih.  ul  in 
various  directions,  with  different  degrees  of  velociiy,  guided 
by  tho  infiection  of  a  slender  tail.  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  Uiese  are  animated  beings  at  all,  or  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  anaksous  lo  the  moving  filaments  of  (he  pollen 
of  plants ;  but  having  this  iwdecided*  we  may  praeaed  to 
state  that  the  body  is  always  of  a  rompreaeed  fbim,  which 
\\  ill  distinguish  these  animalculo  from  the  vegetable  infu- 
soria, III  wliii  h  the  bud)  is  always  ovoid  or  rouiidetl.  With 
rejjianl  to  their  oiganiitatioii,  n  i  alimentary  canal  or  gastric 
cavities  have  been  detected,  nor  organs  of  pencialion ;  they 
are  said  to  be  fissipnraus,  the  body  and  tail  spontaneously 
dividing,  und  forming  two  independent  beings.  The  shape 
of  these  zoosperms  differs  in  different  animals,  (he  laTfpt 
end,  or  body,  being  bigger  in  prone rt ion  to  the  tail  in  some 
thon  in  others,  andlheir  aixe  not  being  always  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  animal  tn  which  they  belong:  tlius  those  of  tho 
rabbit  arc  nearly  us  large  as  those  from  the  bull.  That 
these  animalcnles  iierfunii  -i  iiie  oflico  in  the  economy  of 
nature  sceniii  piububle  frota  the  fact  that  m  those  animals 
which  are  subject  to  periodical  sexual  dcvelopmint.  ihe 
hedgehog  nnd  mole  (in  which  the  testes  undergo  an  alter- 
ation in  nize  in  different  seasons),  these  creatures  are  not 
found  during  Ihe  period  of  i|uiBaeanMk  or  partial  atrophy  of 
the  glands;  neitiier  do  fhey  exist  in  the  seminal  passages 
before  the  age  of  puberty.  But  the  part  in  the  physiology 
of  generation  which  these' zoosperros  jxirfonn  is  not  so  clear. 
Tho  tpermaU'ZfHi  havi-  been  detected  in  the  olhof  orders 
of  the  vertebruto  and  m  ilie  articulate  animals. 

In  the  present  Kf""!'  ^"f  'i'^'*  in'buled  thc-e  minute  in- 
ternal parasites  which  have  been  detected  in  the  bodice  of 
many  of  the  ontozoa  themselves,  and  which,  from  (heir  «s- 
temal  ibrm,  are  rcferriblc  to  the  infusoria. 

The  IVichina  Spiralis,  an  cntozoon,  found  inhabiting  the 
muscles  of  the  human  subje6t»  has  been  placed  b^  Mr. 
Owen,  who  first  described  with  the  preceding  anraial- 
eules ;  but  further  observations  <  n  its  organizn^tion  b.i\e 
dibcoNpred  a  toiuplexily  of  striicluio  which  qualifies  it  to 
occupy  a  place  in  the  highest  instead  of  the  li  we^t  group 
into  which  the  present  class  of  animals  is  divided. 

We  now  proceed  to  tho  more  legitimate  part  of  our 
subject,  vix.  tlie  true  parasites  forming  the  class  Entozoa  of 
Rudolphi,  and  it  is  first  necessary  to  arrange  them  accord- 
ing to  aoBM  cUsKification.  Availing  himself  of  the  dif> 
ferenee  in  their  intenul  organiMtion,  Cnvier  divided  tbem 
into  tho  *  cavitairc-s'  or  tnosc  which  have  an  abdominal 
cavity,  and  a  distinct  intestinal  canal  within  it,  and  the 
*  parenchymotenx,'  or  those  in  whieli  no  intestinal  tube  i."* 
traceable,  and  which  for  the  most  part  cnnsi->t  ihroiitlmut  of 
an  b.oinogeiieoiis  «trucliire;  but  this  tlas>ification  is  any 
thing  but  a  natural  one,  as  worms  tbc  most  dissimilar  in 
their  general  appearance  are  here  promiscuouslycongregated 
togotber.  Mr.  Owen,  in  the  article  whieh  we  have  Mfora 
alluded  to  (in  the  Cyclopeni'.  of  Aftat^  has  adapted  thw 
arrangement  of  Cuvier,  only  inventing  new  Latin  names 
derived  fh>m  the  Greek,  instead  of  the  French  terms :  thus 
lie  denominates  the '  parenchymateux*  '  stcrelmintlia.'  from 
/"Imin^,  '  a  worm,'  ana  ^.tcre'i^,  '  solid  .'  and  the  '  cavitaires' 
'  c(rlelinintha,'  from  elmin*,  and  ra/of,  •  hollow.*  Z<"dcr 
laid  the  first  foundation  of  a  good  classification  of  these 
animals,  dividing  them  into  five  classes,  afterwards  eelleci 
families,  at  Rudolphi's  suggestion ;  and  thc^e  were  again 
subdivided  into  genera  and  species.  Rudolphi  himself 
doubted  the  poscihilitj  of  ever  reducing  all  the  speci(>« 
of  entoMa  to  ahtalutely  imlutal  and  wellKlefined  tenilies^ 
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but  as  Zeder'i  system  seemed  tk*  HMtt  perfbet,  be  ha 
adopted  it  for  his  own;  and  it  cloes  not  leam  that  wo  can 
do  better  t1»ii  fbllow  tlie  arrangement  of  this  great  ento- 

zoologist  in  tlie  present  artu-Ii\ 

Accordiiif^  Id  ill'.--  i'l;isMric<iti..ii  the  ciiluioa  ;>ro  il;vif!t?<l 
into  fne  onlci^,  ni-  jkiiiilii--,  tin'  Nematoidea,  A' aiitlaM  o- 
plialiL,  'I'tcuiaiudii.  L'e»>tuidea.  and  Cystica.    The  only  point 
in  wliicli  we  shall  dejiart  fmm  this  arranRcmcnt  will  be. 
tliii),  instead  of  coinmcncinR  with  Iho  most  perffct,  and 
(iwccndinff  lo  the  most  simple,  we  shall  begin  with  tlic 
lowest  iu  the  scale  of  orpniiatiou,  and  eseend  to  those  po»- 
sessmtr  the  tnost  eomplicated  «tiiletni«,  ae  this  »  mott  in 
arconlance  with  the  lavfs  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Onler  I.  is  Cystica  <  i'nnn  ri/Hes  (*v<rrK)  a  bladder)  hyduti'ls : 
characters  tirt'  :  — body  llaHi>li,  or  ro\llidi^b.  :inil  tmiii- 
nating  posteriorly  in  a  transparent  ry>t  filled  wulj  jwliucid 
tkiid,  which  is  S4)metimcs  common  to  many  individitah  ;  the 
head  is  retractile,  and  provided  ^vlth  pits  two  or  foor  in 
namber.  or  fimr  suckera  end  a  t  irt  le  of  hooiUeU^  or  vith 
four iMMniMd orttneiDaled tentacles.  Theorginsof genc- 
ntion  end  nntrithm  are  vnknowa  This  is  not  e  ver) 
natural  fiiniily,  the  species  beine  closelv  allied  to  thoRo  of  the 
next  order  in  the  structure  of  the  heads  anil  the  Ecrhinoc<jc- 
eus,  or  granular  hydatid,  though  referred  lo  it,  is  not  hollow. 

OrJuT  II.  Cestoidea  (from  tr«/o*  (nuric),  *  a  band  ;*  and 
eiil'is  '  form),'  tape-wormH.  ClinrnciiT^     bo<ly  okin- 

gated,  flattened,  soil,  continuous,  or  articulated,  furnished 
with  lateral  or  taarginal  pores,  and  erectile  pepilltc  pussint; 
through  tlHsm,  supposed  to  be  the  mole  organs  of  generation* 
Heed  generally  provided  with  two  or  Ibur  pits,  or  suctwid 
oriflees»and  sometimes  with  Ibnr  retnetile.  unarme<l.  or  un- 
nnated  tentacles;  but  the  head  is  so  dis.<(inular  in  different 
genera,  and  their  shajM'  varic'i  so  inm  h,  that  tliey  do  not 
form  a  verj'  natural  fiinilly.  Tlu-re  is  no  imce  of  niicstinal 
I'^iLnl :  unless  the  vessels  |irii<  ei'r]ui;,'  Uom  the  suckers  hi- 
considered  as  guch.  In  some  species  nulrit;nt  vessel's  and 
mat  ies  aro  to  be  seen.   They  are  all  androgynous. 

Order  III.  Trematoda  (from  trema  (rp^/ia),  'a  foramen*),  { 
fluke-worms.    Characters  : — body  sioft,  rounded,  or  flat- 
tened. Head  indistinct,  with  a  »uctari«l  foramen ;  «ne  or  | 
tnore  suetoiial  pores  on  the  under  surfiiee  of  the  body, 
which  furnish  the  pr^nln[l^  fur  Iheir  Mibili\i»!oi'i  intn  guiuTa  : 
they  have  no  intent  mal  canal,  and  the  or^ns  of  generation  j 
of  the  two  »o\c<  ('(resist  in  the  same  itmividiMl:  thiaia  a  ' 
very  natuml  order. 

Order  IV.  Acanlhocephala  (from  acanlha  {JkovBo),  'a 
thorn;'  and  cephale  {MfaK^)^  'the  head),'  booked- worm:*. 
Cbamsters :— bodv  elongated,  round,  rahehtstic ;  the  ante- 
rior ejUNiiiity  or  tiead  has  n  letvMiile  prohoseis.  furnished 
with  hooka  or  spjenhi.  arrangod  in  rows.  They  have  no 
intestinal  canal,  but  distinct  genital  organs,  and  a  .sc]iara- 
tinn  of  the  sexes.  Tliis  is  a  very  natural  >,'roU[i,  and  includes 
the  most  noxious  of  the  internal  parnsiies :  tlicre  is  only 
'  lie  cetiUR,  and  fortunately  no  species  is  kinjwn  to  infect 
nil!-  huni.ui  body. 

Order  V.  Nemaloidea  (from  rieina  iyiifta),  'a  thread,' 
nnd  «»iV/o#,  '  form '),  round- worms.  Charactois: — body  cy- 
iindriral,  elongated,  and  clastic ;  structure  very  complicated, 
there  being  a  true  intestinal  canal,  terminated  by  a  dis- 
tinct anus.  The  mouth,  Ijy  its  varietieSi  aibcda  nnerie 
characters ;  the  sexes  are  distinet ;  the  iMualcsk  wbiah  are 
longer  than  the  males,  bcin^  for  the  moat  part  OVipartnis: 
they  constitute  a  very  natural  onler. 

Having  pixon  the  abme  brief  virMV  of  iLe  orders  into 
which  the  class  Entozou  is  divided,  with  the  lading  orcha- 
r  icterisUo  differences  in  their  form  ond  organization,  we 
^^ill  now  enumerate  the  principal  goneni  contained  in  each 
group,  and  make  a  few  observations  un  some  of  the  most 
mteresting  speeies.   Following  the  order  of  classitication,  ■ 
we  mast  commence  with  the  most  simple  group,  the  Ct/s-  \ 
lira;  and  here  the  first  parasite  which  attracts  our  aiten- 
tion  is  thu  common  hydatid,  which  consists  ol  a  ulobular 
bag.  composed  of  condensed  albuminous  matter  of  a  laini-  f 
uated  texture,  and  contains  a  limpid  culmirlcss  thud.  No 
head  or  appendices  of  any  sort  being  attached  to  it,  it  is  ap- 
pmpriately  denominated  an  arephalocijit,  tliat  is  a  headless 
cyst.  Tliis  genus  was  establishe<l  by  Linna'us,  wlio  regarded 
aaanunals  tno«e  productions  which  before  his  time  had  been 
considered  firaply  as  cysts.  (Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  . 
still  exists  as  to  their  nature,  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  j 
V  iicther  an  hydatid  is  an  animal  or  not,  till  we  can  agree  wlukt  I 
i-  fluj  dc  tini'inii  ot"  an  aniu-.  il  ;  if  an  animal  must  have  sen-  ] 
aaiiun  and  motioii,  tins  is  nut  one.  At  the  b«»t  observers  j 


a0ree  that  the  aeephalocyst  is  impassive  under  the  applica- 
tion of  stimuli  of  any  kind,  and  manifests  no  cnntractilo 
power,  either  partial  or  general.  If  an  animal  is  charac- 
tcn/ed.on  the  other  hand,  by  nulc|iendent  evi.ience  merely, 
thi-  liMlatid  is  one;  and  as  such  we  shall  regard  it,  fur  it  is 
rcrtainly  an  independent  or^;nnizeri  being,  growing  by  intrin- 
sic power  of  mibibitinn,  and  rejtrodueiag  its  spocics  by  gem- 
mation :  the  youn^  an-  developed  between  the  layers  of  the 
parent  cyst. and tiiruwn off  iuternally  or  extemany,accoiding 
to  the  species.  It  IS  a  being  eertainly  fiir  inftrtor  in  On  scale 
to  the  CSsticercus,  but  still  not  the  le&s  an  independent 
creatwre.  Its  structure  is  very  similiar  to  that  of  some  of 
tlie  lowi*st  fmns  of  al|;;o  in  tlie  vegetable  kingdom,  as  tlie 
fimtncoccux  nii\i!i\  or  reil  .snow  of  the  arctic  regions,  which 
consists  of  simple  and  minute  vesicles,  uhicii  projiagaie 
their  kind  by  gemmuics  developed  from  the  external  surfiica 
of  the  ])arcnt.  Accphalocysts  have  been  found  in  almost 
every  structure  and  cavity  of  the  human  body,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  liver,  utenu,  kidneys,  and  cellular  tissue.  The 
species  winch  resides  in  man  is  called  endi^eiM,  the  mIK 
box  bydetid  of  Htmter,  from  the  gemmnlee  being  detached 
from  the  internal  surface  of  tbi-  cysl ;  and  it  i<  tbiis  distin- 
guislicd  from  those  of  the  ox  aii<l  other  ruiuinaiing  aniinaU, 

which  lire  e\o;.;cnous.or  hare  the  gommulaa  exdudod  fkom 

the  external  siirfaci-. 

2.  The  next  geinis  is  Eccfunnroccia,  which,  as  the  name 
implies,  is  a  round  body  covered  with  asperities.  The  E 
himtnit,  or  many-headed  hydatid  of  the  Germans,  occurs 
in  cysts  in  the  fiver,  spleen,  omentum,  and  raesenteiy :  the 
oj-st,  whieh  is  externally  yellow  and  roriaoeous,  is  unnro- 
Mdod  with  l  enrl  or  mouth,  and  contains  minute  bodies, 
which  are  dc5inbe<l  as  |)os8essing  the  armed  and  suctorious 
head  characloriftfic  of  the  Co-nuri  ami  Cysticerri.  I'"rora 
ob^rvations  made  oa  anotli'-r  sincim,  the  E.  rrfm n'/rnm, 
lound  in  animals,  the  particU  s  adhering  to  the  inicinal 
surface  of  the  cyst  being  examined  with  a  nitcroscope,  ap- 
peared to  be  mnuito  animalcutca,  moving  about  by  meana 
of  external  vibratile  cUia,  having  an  onfice  at  each  extra* 
mityof  the  body,  and  the  centre  occupied  bv  large  globubur 
stomachs.  ¥tam  this  structure  the*e  parasites  oi^t  to  be 
classed  with  the  Polyga.stria  Infusoria. 

.1  .  ^nthocejthahts  is  the  next  genus.  It  occurs  in  fish, 
in  the  livor,  mesentery,  and  peritoneum,  and  within  hydatids 
in  the  viscera.  Eaidi  animal  exists  solit.iril)-  m  a  d^jublo 
bladder,  of  which  the  outer  layer  is  hard  and  elastic,  tho 
inner  more  thin  and  delicate.  Tlie  body  is  long.  Hut,  ter- 
minated behind  by  a  caudal  vesicle,  and  in  ftont  by  a  liead 
with  two  «r  fbnr  mm,  and  Ibur  proboaces  fhmislied  with 


4.  Cmrnrwt.  This  has  the  teraiinal  eyat  nommon  (o 

main  bwlies  and  heads ;  the  former  are  elongated,  Mattish, 
and  wrinkled :  the  l  itter  are  furnishc<l  with  a  rostrum,  on 
which  there  are  hooks  and  sucker-,  a<lhenng  in  greater  or 
less  number  to  the  siirf'are  of  a  bladder  tilled  with  fluid. 
The  best  known  speeu  s  is  the  Ctenurus  cerebralis,  com- 
monly developed  in  the  brain  of  sheep,  and  giving  ri»c  to 
the  diseaiwi  called  the  staggers. 

5.  Cysticernu.  Here  there  is  a  dilated  cyst  forming  the 
termination  of  a  single  entozoon:  the  head  baa  four  suekcn, 
and  a  rosUum  furnished  with  leeurved  procMseaor  hooks. 
Of  this  genus  one  speeiea  is  known  to  mfest  the  human 
subject,  the  C.  celfuh,s/f  :  it  is  developed  In  (he  inlernisci- 
cular  cellular  tissue  uf  thu  uiut»(.:kj»,  and  ih  invariahly  sur- 
rounded by  an  adventitious  capsule  of  condensed  surrouml- 
ini^  substance.  This  entozoon  occurs  much  more  rarely  in 
this  country  than  on  the  continent ;  it  is  not  cunllned  lo 
the  muscular  structures,  for  several  individuals  have  been 
detected  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  where  they 
may  ooen^n  ao  much  irritation  and  inflaounation  of  the 
or^  as  to  require  extraetSon,  whieh  oeeurred  in  a  recent 
ease  in  the  Glasgow  Ophthalmic  Infirmary.  These  parasites 
also  occur  in  quadrupeds,  particularly  the  hag,  giving  riso 
10  tliat  state  of  the  muscles  which  is  called  'im  asly  pork.' 

Of  the  Cestoid  order  of  Enlozoa,  Rudolphi  has  described 
eight  genera,  two  only  of  which  contain  eaeh  a  ain^e  spe- 
cies that  infest  the  human  body: 

1 .  Hothriocephaius,  the  species  of  which  occur  frequently 
in  flshea  and  Iwds,  in  the  branohia^  OMophaffua,  pyloric  ap- 
pendiees.  intesthi08»  andabdouhnl  oavifr.  TTheonewhic^ 
affects  the  human  subject,  B.  latus,  or  Ttenia  lata,  rareljr 
fidls under  the  observation  of  the  English  cntozoologi<«»,  but 
in  common  in  tho  intestine^,  i  f  riv;i.:i  in  S-^y i^zcrlaa-l,  Ru',j;a, 
parts  of  France,  &c   It  may  be  dtstiuguiaheci  ttooi  the 
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T»nia  solium  by  th»  form  of  the  segmitils,  which  arc 
broad«r  than  they  are  lon^^  and  b>  thi'  p.isition  uf  the  geiii- 
Ul  pores,  which  are  on  the  utuler  surl'ace  of  the  body,  in- 
", of  at  the  sides;  the  head  is  aUo  vcr>'  different,  f-r, 
of  ^viog  four  nimd  okuIAi  cbaracterutio  of  the 
MB,  then  tn  two  kttenl  longitudiail  him,  <a 

Iwthria.  .  , 

2.  T<pma.  This  geniisbufhe  body  fltt,loiiK.a>tiGaUted, 

■with  four  suoki  rs  on  th.>  hi  ad  ;  it  occutl  in  UW  iotestines, 
bihary  duds,  gall-bhul  li  :  ,  and  liver  of  vertebrate  animalii. 
The  T.  solium,  comm  >.\  ta|n--worin.  inhabit  thi-  huuian  in- 
testines, but  not  wilh  c<iuul  IrL-fiuemy  in  all  countries, 
though  its  distribution  seems  lo  be  much  niori'  i:xtii)>;M.' 
^t»«n  that  of  tbo  Bothriocephuhis  lutns.  It  occuri>  in  Eng- 
land, Wallaiii^  0«nuny.  Sweden,  Italy,  Greece,  and  most 
countries  in  Euraps^  and  abw  ia  Egypt  and  the  East ;  and 
in  all  these  aitaatkoi  tiM  «tlMr  fBBW  i»  oomparatively  rare. 

The  dclicacvortlwir  almtiiii^  and  thafar  aoaeklom  being 
obtaintil  entire,  has  thrown  great  obatadea  in  the  way  of 
their  investigation.  Tlie  head  was  for  a  long  while  un- 
known, and  It  was  dispule<l  vUictJier  nourishment  wj.s  takun 
1,1  liy  the  lati'ial  pores  of  the  sevenil  joints,  or  by  llie  iimuth 
alone.  Kudolphi  say*  the  latter,  and  it  sieema  now  pretty 
clcarb^  datennilMd  tliat  the  former  arc  mere  outlets  of  the 
gMMiativA  orgBiia.  The  langth  to  which  tlie  T.  Mlinm  is 
capable  of  attaining  is  very  oonaiderabla,  but  quite  indefl- 
nite.  Those  passed  now-a-daya  seldom  execcd  twenty  feet, 
but  in  former  times  wo  read  of  much  more  gigantic  speci- 
mens ;  but  whatever  may  be  thought  of  some  of  the  ac- 
counts which  art:  quite  improbable,  it  indubitably  has  oeca- 
sionally  attained  a  very  great  h  iiKtli,  having  bemi  found 
extending  from  the  pylorus  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
anus,  auf  then  hf  no  meana  iUllyatoetcbed  out  Such  caaes 
•n  howerer  Hff  tun. 

Tim  datannination  of  the  species  in  this  genus  is  very 
difflenlt:  they  may  be  dividad  fiir  greater  convenieiiee  into 
time  aeetions :  The  fint  an  without  a  proboteia,  the  l*«nMV 
inernuM  ;  the;  <^  i  nd  have  one,  but  unarmed,  T.rottellatce; 
the  third  arc  iurniahed  Mith  an  uiicinatcd  proboscis,  T. 
armatcr. 

3.  Caryiiriht/lltriis  has  ttie  hod^  flat,  continuous  ;  tlie 
bead  dilatcu,  and  divided  into  tlatlish  proccsiies;  it  is  fur- 
niahed  with  an  upper  and  under  lip;  the  species  of  this 
genua  occur  in  the  intestines  of  ilshcs  (carp,  &&). 

4.  Seolex.  The  body  ia  flat  and  centiniMWia  ;  the  head  haa 
fbtur  fosasB  on  it ;  it  oecun  also  In  tbe  inteatinea  and  abdo* 
men  of  flahes,  8cpia\  &c. 

5.  Oymnorhynchns.  This  genus  has  the  Iwdy  very  long, 
with  a  globular  receptacle  at  the  niM-k  ;  bead  with  Iwu  (  [i- 
pofeite  roisa?,  and  fnur  naked  retractile  probosees  ;  the  ^pl  cles 
occur  in  the  muscular  substance  of  many  fish. 

6.  Tetrarhynchut.  Body  Mat,  continuous,  head  with  lour 
foasiaand  fourwtnetfle  nrdboaeeai,  Ainushcd  wiili  recur- 
vated  apicalar  pcoeenea ;  it  oeeun  in  nqitile^  fiahea.  mol- 
Inaea^  m  tbe  minelea,  brandii»^  atomach  and  Hi  OMinp 
bnnaa»  tbe  liver,  and  peritoneum. 

7.  Ligvla.  In  its  first  stage  of  development  the  body  is 
elongated  with  a  longitudinal  fissure,  witliuut  any  apiiLiu- 
ance  of  head,  or  organs  of  generation.  In  its  perfect  state 
there  is  a  simple  fossa  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  tbe 
ovaries  and  prooeaiea  form  a  aingle  or  double  row  along  the 
median  line.  The  ^eelea  ooenr  wry  ftequenttjr  In  blida 
•lid  flalieat  but  wy  laidy  in  mammalia. 

8.  niuHOpkaftu  haa  the  body  donated,  flat,  aub-arti- 
culated,  mouth  bilabiate,  and  fiimiahea  on  each  aide  with 
two  tricuspid  acicular  processes ;  it  is  found  in  fishes. 

The  Tremainde  order  is  diMiled  into  si\  ginera,  which 
also  include  only  two  spec  les  intestine  the  linnian  body. 

I.  The  first  i^enus  is  Moiitistumj.  w  inch  has  only  a  single 
anterior  pore :  it  occurs  in  luaiumalm,  birds,  reptiles,  and 
flshes. 

1.  Amphistoma  is  furnished  with  two  pores,  one  anterior 
and  one  posterior.  Found  in  the  stomach,  intestinea,  and 
abdomen,  and  in  tha  hydatida  of  the  viacere  of  mammah 

birds,  and  reptiles.  ' 

Distf^ma.  In  this  L'l-f.iis  there  are  two  pores:  an  ante- 
rior and  a  '.iiits;il.    An  imnieiisc  mitnbcr  of  .s]>(soies  are 
known,  ocenrrin;:  in  luamnialia,  binls,  li>l;cs,  6cc.  The  i). 
^hcpatieum,  or  liuke-worm,  frequents  ttiu  gall-bladder  and 
^ductA  very  frequently  in  some  animals,  as  the  ruminating, 
.and  is  particularly  coiiiDion  in  the  nboep  in  tbe  disease  callM 
Lbe  rot  It  haa  been  diaeowered  in  the  gaU-bladdor  of  the 
■human  aubteet,  though  very  rarely.  It  bean  a  ooniidBrabl* 


resemblance  in  i(>  shape  to  a  raelon-aeed,  being  flat,  ai^ 
ai)pearnig  laiu-culatc  at  each  enil,  as  seen  v.  flu-  iiakMi 
eye,  though,  when  magnified,  the  extremities  are  tuund  to 
be  obtuse,  tlie  tail  being  the  broader  of  the  two.  The  ante- 
rior pore,  or  true  in.mth,  is  round  and  small;  the  posterior 
cavity  is  imperlMr  iie,  and  only  subservient  to  adhesion  and 
locomotion ;  it  is  situated  in  ue  ventral  hapect  of  the  body, 
in  the  anterior  half.  Between  tbeae  then  u  a  third  orifice, 
destined  to  the  genentive  ayatem,  and  from  which  a  auall 
cylindrical  process  is  generally  protruded.  The  flnke  ia 
hermuphrofliti;  and  oviparous:  it  lives  iip<'n  the  bile, wluch 
is  absorbed  by  the  mouth,  and  is  ;it  once  50  digested  Of  mo* 
ditied  by  the  ve>scls  \Nhii  h  go  olf  from  thence,  as  tobeeOUe 
immediately  fitting;  UMiiriKhnKnt  for  the  animal. 

4.  Trisioma  lia-  i;  :  .  >  pores  tiie  anterior  simple,  and  the 
posterior  radiated :  it  is  found  iu  the  gills  of  one  or  two 
species  of  Hah. 

&.  Pentattoma.  Th.c  mouth  is  here  situated  between  two 
poros  on  each  side,  through  which  a  spicular  proeeaa  cones 
out.  It  oci-urs  in  the  froii;,il  ^uHlSl•s,  lungs,  and  ^urface  c-f 
the  liver  of  the  inainiiialia  idug,  huise,  vvulf),  and  111  replik*. 

fi.  Ptjlysli.i/ia.  Tliis  genus  lias  SIN.  antcri  r  ]>ore»,  bt^ide* 
a  ventral  and  posterior  one.  It  mostly  occurs  in  the  iLrt>at 
and  bmnchimof  fishes,  and  the  bladder  of  frogs;  but  one 
species,  the  P.  fringuieola,  was  disco\-ered  by  Treutk-r  lu 
the  cavity  of  an  indunted  adipose  tubercle,  in  the  leA  ova- 
rium of  a  female  aged  20.  who  had  died  in  child-lied.  Tbe 
tumour,  wbieh  waa  apparently  formed  entireljr  of  indtt> 
rated  fat,  was  nf  a  re«ldisli  colour  and  hollow  within;  tbe 
cavity  was  nearly  tiUed  by  the  above  named  worm,  which 
was  iibout  half-an-ittdi  in  length,  and  betmen  one  and  two 
lines  in  width. 

Tlic  4th  order,  Acanlhuccpfiiiht,  contains  but  one  g^Wk 
Eckiaorh^ciu,  to  which  belong  uunieroui  s|H.'cies  oc- 
curring in  all  classes  of  vertebrate  animals  except  man : 

they  an  gansially  found  in  the  inteatinal  canal,  fixed  be- 
tween  ita  membraneak  and  oecaaionally  emn  in  tbe  peril»> 
ncal  cavity;  they  have  alao  been  fcund  in  the  neck  uad«r 

the  skin. 

Wo  now  come  to  the  last  and  most  highly  organiicd 
group  of  the  cntozoa,  the  AV«i(i/.ji<7fa,  which  contains  a 
grcaicr  numlier  of  geueia.  and  includes  more  species  m- 
iiabitiug  the  human  body  than  any  of  the  picceding.  It  has 
been  divided  into  11  genera,  viz. 

1.  FUtuia;  thc*e  are  uf  nearly  equal  thiekneaa  through- 
out their  whole  length ;  they  occur  in  all  parta  of  the  ver- 
tebral a,  though  priiici[«lly  iu  the  cellular  mcmbnuM}  they 
are  also  even  found  in  in«teels  and  their  larvc 

1.  Triih<mrmu.  On  its  anterior  cMrennt),  which  is  \^f» 
ilim,  is  the  mouth,  I'e.-^embl.ng  a  nunule  |»unl:  it  is  found 
i:i  niaiiiiualia,  birds,  and  aiu;  Inbiii,  between  the  cuatacf  tbe 
stomach,  in  the  intctine^,  and  the  urinary  bladder. 

3.  TrichocfUmiui.  This  genua  differs  from  Fdaria  in 
the  capillary  lono  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  in 
itiiwdUng  out  b^ind;  it  ocean  principally  in  the  eaenin 
of  the  mammalia. 

4.  Oxyurit  is  characterized  by  being  subulate  |>osteriorl y. 
having  tlio  mouth  orbicular,  and  the  penis  in  a  sheath. 
The  Asearis  vcrmieularis  is  included  in  this  genus  by 
Brem&er. 

i.  CucuUaruu  is  attenuated  posteriorly.  It  occurs  in  the 
intestines  and  abdomen  of  reptiles  .nA  lJ^he&. 

6.  Spiroptera  ia  attenuated  at  each  end.  It  occurs  under 
tbe  nictitating  membrane  of  blrda*  in  various  parts  of  fish, 
and  ia  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  urinary  blauder  of  man. 

7.  I%y*aIoptera  is  attenuated  at  both  extremities;  tbo 
tail  of  the  male  is  bent  d-iwiiwards,  wmgcd,  ac  l  furnislivd 
below  with  a  sort  of  bladder.  The  si>e<  lejj  arc  foiitid  in  tuc 
stomach  of  mammalia,  birds,  and  reptiles. 

8.  Strongylui.  This  haa  both  ends  attenuated:  the  tail 
of  the  male  terminates  in  what  Rudolphi  calls  a  buTM,  and 
through  tlua  tha  praia  paaiea  out;  it  occun  frequenfly  in 
various  ritnalions  in  tha  thtaa  fliat  daMea  of  vortcbtaie 
animals. 

9.  Atearu.  This  genus,  which  is  the  most  numerous  of 

the  iiiiestiiuil  Muniis,  i*0  species  having  been  already  de- 
b<  rilK<l.  li.is  the  extremities  attenuated,  the  mouth  fumislied 
with  llnee \aUr.-,  or  tubercles,  and  the  (>euis  double.  Tne 
species  occur  in  almost  every  part  of  the  bodies  of  vertebrate 
animals. 

10.  Ophiottoma  a  attenuated  at  the  extremities,  and  haa 
the  mouth  funiabed  with  two  lipa,  |t  is  flnind  in  the  in- 
teatinea cf  namsialia  and  fishes. 
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•1 1.  LiirSptehut  'nas  the  'mouth  at  the  end  of  a  sort  of 
erectile  anl  polished  tuba.  It  ooeun  in  the  stomach  and 
tnteitines  of  some  of  the  maminalb  and  of  many  flahea. 

In  the  above  Iht  of  the  genera  of  the  ravitary,  intestinal, 
Ot  round  worms,  we  hare  not  made  any  particular  mention 

of  the  gpo<"i<-!  I'iirasitic  in  ninii,  atnl  :i<  svvrral  df  tluiiii 
possess  considerable  interest,  »e  accJ  no  ajKtlogj  fur  giving 
a  short  description  of  theni.  We  may  begin  with  the  genus 
Filaria,  three  species  of  which  are  ennuicratcd  ns  human 
inhabitants,  though  two  of  them  have  been  only  oncf  de- 
t*>rted.  The  Guinea  M'orm  (Filaria  Medineusis)  iVequcntly 
.1  .in}  in  hot  cliraatea,  but  the  countries  where  it  most 

■Jwunds  aw  Antrie^  Ujgpex  £gnit,  Ahysainia*  ana  Guinea. 
Iti  general  hahitation  is  the  tunentaneons  eellttfar  tinwe. 

jiarticuhrly  of  ibo  l  i-.vor  oxtivmitii"- :  l)ut  it  is  alio  rmtul  in 
the  scrotunl,  and  vi-'ry  rarclv  briicatli  the  tr.iiii';i  conjunctiva 
of  the  eye.  The  len^'tii  ut"  tlii^i  \\<nm  varn>  from  si\  inclii'> 
to  twelve  feet:  it  \s  itbout  as  tlmk  a->  the  string  of  a  viulin. 
lis  roliHir  ii  generally  white,  but  occasionally  brown ;  it  is 
round,  and  of  nearly  equal  dimensions  in  its  whole  length, 
hot  becomes  a  little  attenuated  towards  the  anterior  extre- 
mity. The  taii  of  the  niale  ia  obtuse,  and  armed  with  a 
smculum ;  in  the  Amale  it  is  acute  and  bent  The  mode 
w  development  of  this  entozoon  is  unknown.    It  seems 
that  it  may  exist  for  many  months  without  being  detected, 
fa»e>  occurring  where  it  has  luil  borii  ditcrivi  r<  rl  till  itu>rf 
than  a  twelvemonth  after  leaving  the  country  \vlu>re  it  was 
contracted.    After  a  time  it  produces  irritation  :  in  smue 
tioint  of  the  skin  a  vcisicle,  pustule,  or  small  abscc^^  iornis, 
breaks,  and  then  the  end  of  the  worm  makes  its  apjicar- 
aace,  which  may  be  taken  hold  of,  and  cautiously  and 
ipsdually  extracted.    If  the  filaria  is  broken,  the  portion 
tenuiniug  benealh  the  skin  dies»  and  producea  inflaoiDia* 
tien,  sinuous  abseeaees,  and  often         constitutwnal  dis- 
lurbaiioe,  requiring  amputation  of  (lie  limb.    It  septus  to 
be  c:ipablc  of  slowly  shifting  its  iitualion  in  the  cellular 
mcmhr  inc  Arconling  to  Rudolphi,  its  coming  out  through 
tho  akm  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  perforation  of  tJtat  mem- 
brane, which  it  is  not  at  all  capable  of  effecting,  but  only 
to  (he  irritation  which  it  excites  in  approaching  the  intc* 
gumenls.   It  seems  sometimes  to  affect  people  within  tho 
tropica  in  an  endemic  or  even  epidemic  nrm,  nearly  lialf 
the  men  in  a  re<pment  having  been  attacked  at  the  same 
tunc  by  it.    This  species  has  been  mentioned  as  having 
been  found  occasionally  beneath  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye ; 
but  another,  and  much  smaller  kind,  lias  been  detected 
within  the  eyeball  itself,  viz.  the  Filaria  ocuii  hnmnni, 
which  Nordraan  met  with  in  the  li.juor  Morgagnii  ol'  tlio 
capsule  of  the  cry»tallino  lens  of  a  man  who  hud  had  the 
operation  of  extraction  for  cataract  performed.  Two  minute 
worms  were  disco veie<l  coded  up  tesether.    This  tmecies 
differs  from  the  largo  Filaria  found  in  the  eye  of  the  norse. 
The  thinl  species  is  the  F,  bronehialu,  which  was  once  de- 
tected in  the  enlarged  bronchial  pland^i  of  a  man  by  Treut- 
Icr;  its  length  was  al  out  nn  iurh.    Tlie  Trir/r'Ct:i)/intu\- 
d{.tpar,  or  long  ihreatl-WDrm,  is  ab;jut  an  iii<  liaii<l  a  half  j 
or  two  inches  in  length,  the  male  Wing  smalii  r  th  iu  i1k  | 
female.    The  capillary  portion  makes  about  twi>-iiutd>>  <>f 
the  whole  length  of  this  species.  This  worm  is  very  common 
ni  the  caecum  and  largo  intestinca.  but  does  not  seem  to 
occaiiion  unv  incunvcuit  ncc,  though  inflammation  of  the 
intestinal  iblliclea  and  fever  haa  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  it  The  existenee  and  history  of  the  ibllowing  entosoon 
aie  invo!\  cd  in  a  (^ooJ  deal  of  mystery.    Spiroplera  homi- 
uii  is  tho  iiaiu«     i    Id  some  small  intestinal  worms  which 
wore  sent  to  Rudulplii.  together  with  some  other  vornut  ii  iii 
bjdios  of  an  elongated  form  and  solid  homogeneous  texture, 
vhich  were  pa^Msd  from  tho  bladder  of  a  poor  woman  still 
living  in  St  Sepulchre's  work-house,  London.   There  were 
aljiO  diaeluurged,  together  with  tliesc  substances,  numerous 
small  cronuiar  bodies,  considered  by  Rudolph!  as  mere 
morind  ooneietiona,  but  which  eubeMuent  onrainationB 
have  raii<<ed  to  he  regarded  as  ova.    llie  small  nematoid 
worms,  which  were  six  in  number,  and  of  difTercnt  sexes, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  txpcllid   from    tin-  wu.uan 
at  the  same  time;  they  were  from  cif^ht  to  ita  luica  in 
length,  slciulcr,  white,  and  clastic:   the  other  elongated  j 
biMlies  >-aried  in  length  fVom  four  to  eight  inches.   Some  of 
llie  latter  substances  and  ova  are  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  the  CoU^e  of  Surgeons :  but  none  of  the  Ibnner  entoioa, 
denominated  Spirofimt  hamai»w  are  to  be  finrnd  enong 
them. 

The  StroHgjtiit*  giga*  also  iohabUa  tbewiaaf J  «4BBiiiU|is. 


Before  Rudolphi's  time  it  was  generallyeoillboilded  with  tt» 
.Ixforit  luaUtrieoifiett  to  which  it  bears  some  nsaenblaneek 
It  occurs,  though  rarely,  in  the  sub«lanoe  of  the  kidneys, 
where  it  sometimes  attains  on  enormous  sixe,  having  been 
met  with  three  fi»t  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  more  ordinary  dimension*  !i  vcfr  are  about  llfii<  :i 
int^hes  in  length  and  two  line*  i:i  iluckness.  The  comnion 
colour  is  blood -rod,  ai  l -mi;  tV  rn  Ihc  rnt'no  dl  ihor  food, 
"as  they  obtain  their  nouriNiinieiit  from  the  contsnitsi  of  the 
renal  vessels:  they  ocra>ioniilly  find  their  way  into  the 
bladder,  and  are  discharged  with  thettfine.  This  entozoon 
wurs  much  iikhc  iVeijuciitlv  in  some  animals,  as  Ihc  dog, 
borie,  &c,  than  in  man.  llicir  presence  in  the  kidneys 
does  net  seem  to  gxre  rise  to  any  peculiar  symptoms  differ- 
inEjfroni  those  of  other  renal  discn«e>i. 

Tlie  Ascahi  himbrieniden,  the  common  round  \\  iriu  so 
fr.ijnently  met  with  in  children,  is  so  v,l11  known  as  to 
retjuire  a  very  brief  notice  here.  It  occnrs  in  the  hog  and 
the  ox,  as  well  as  in  man,  and  (  lai  tiy  inliabila  the  small 
intestine*.  The  male  is  smaller  than  the  female,  and  much 
more  rare ;  it  may  be  distint'uished  by  the  end  of  the  tail 
being  curved,  and  terminating  in  an  obtuse  point,  at  the 
apex  of  which  a  small  black  speck  may  be  frequently  oh- 
terred.  In  tho  female  this  extremity  is  straighter  and 
thicker.  The  anus  is  situated  close  to  the  tail  in  both  sexes. 
In  the  fi;male  tlicrc  is  i^cncnilly  a  con~trictiijii  m  tho  ct-titrc 
of  the  body  wluTC  t  he  (iri;aiis  nf  ^t'iicr:itii>:i  arc  placnl.  Tins 
Worm,  \\\wn  iinur.tcly  t'xaiiiDiod,  will  he  found  to  cunsist  vt 
integuments,  muscles,  digestive  organs,  genital  apparatus, 
and  a  nervous  system  comisting  of  an  (esophageal  ring  and 
a  dorsal  ond  ventral  cord.  It  has  been  supposed  to  feed  on 
tho  chyle  or  mucus  in  tho  intestines,  and  to  adhere  to  the 
coats  of  the  bowels,  but  on  these  p>ints  there  is  eonaider- 
aible  doubt  They  are  often  found  m  great  numbere. 

The  last  human  species  in  this  group  is  tho  Asearii  vermi  ■ 
cularis,  the  maw-worm,  thread-worm,  or  oscarides.  It  is  very 
minute,  the  male  seldom  exceeding  two  lines,  and  the  females 
five  lines  in  U  iigili,  and  being  jircwortionally slender.  Their 
colour  i*  white  ;  Ihcy  arc  so  small  that  there  is  great  ditli- 
culty  in  detecting  tiieir  structure,  but  Rudolphi  says  that 
he  has  repeatedly  obscr\ed  the  three  tubercles  round  the 
month  characteristic  of  the  genua.  Their  abode  ia  the  large 
intestines,  particuiarly  the  rectum,  where  they  aometiuMa 
occur  in  immense  numbers,  and  occasion  great  irritation. 

We  have  now  enumerated  all  tho  genera  of  Entozoa 
described  by  Rudolphi  ami  oiluT  Eii!nzoulok;ibts,  hut 
before  wo  conclude  our  subject  wo  will  say  a  few  words 
on  the  Tn  hina  sjitralia  which  wo  have  before  mentioned. 
It  is  a  microscopic  parasite,  infesting  the  muscles  of 
the  human  subject,  belonging  to  the  voluntary  cla.fs,  and 
found  iu  greater  numbers  in  those  that  are  6U|)erficial  than 
in  the  deep  seatofl.  Their  nidus  seems  to  be  m  the  inter- 
faaeieular  cellular  tiwue.  A  poitioa  of  mufv-le  aflected  by 
these  animals  appears  beset  with  whitish  !^ pecks,  \^bich,  if 
examined  with  a  microscope,  are  found  to  be  little  cysts 
conlaininif  a  minute  Worm  coih  ■!  uj>.  The  c)»l&  are  of  au 
illij'ircd  ^!ui|u',  mill  at t--tiuaied  lowar'ls  tlie  extremities 
their  lent;tli  is  about  i,th  of  au  mch,  and  breadth  ijjth.  By 
:uit  11^'  o,f  cue  extremity  of  the  cyst,  the  trichina  may  be  ex- 
tracted entire,  uhen  it  is  generally  found  rolled  up  iu  two  or 
two  and  a  half  spiral  coils.  Being  straightened  out,  it  wdl  be 
found  to  meaiiure  ,'j,th  of  an  inch  in  length  sud  X|th  of  an 
indt  in  diameter.  From  the  minutenesi  of  the  object,  it  is 
necessary  to  em^oy  a  magnifying  power  of  considerable 
intensity  to  examine  h  satisfactorily,  and  from  the  difficulty 
of  niaii.-.giiig;  tlie  invcstl^aiion,  and  tho  deceptive  appear- 
ances produced  uudur  tho  uiicroscope,  it  is  not  easy  ;o 
dc'.ci  t  Its  organ i/ation.  Mr.  Owen  never  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering an  intestinal  tube,  or  cavity,  and  therefore,  as  wo 
have  stated,  placed  this  entozoon  in  his  first  group  along 
with  the  spinal  animalcules.  (See  Zool.  Trans.,  vol.  i. ; 
wai  ZooL  PrvcMdingMt  Ftb.  1635.)  Dr.  Arthur  Farre  ob- 
served by  very  patient  and  minute  observation  with  tho 
microficope,  under  laroutvble  eircumstanees,  that  it  possesses 
an  intestinal  canal  with  distinct  paricto,  f.Uf./.  GitziUf. 
Dee.  IS.lj),  and  upon  ilii^  ground  it  ouj,'ht  to  occujiy  a 
hif,'licr  s;.niioii  aniuug  the  nematoid  or  lulcslinal  worms; 
but  further  researches  are  necessary,  before  it  ctm  be  stated 
with  (  onfiilciici!  Ill  which  ^Tuup  this  cnto/oon  should  b« 

E laced,  it  seems  that  this  parasitical  affection  of  the 
umau  body  ia  unconnected  with  age,  box,  or  any  partioi;dar 
f'  i  rn  of  disease,  and  it  appeaia  that  it  may  exisl  widMmt 
jiu  u.ii  iiwj  to  any  debility  olfliftfiiil  ] 
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out  inlerfenng  with  Uie  enjoyment  of  itAiUlt  hNtt1i,M  has 

btfii  nliowu  III  n  cii-so  lately  ii)c-t  with. 

All  tiu'  known  ptirasUcs  itMilmg  willtin  tlie  Iniiiiaii  1»udy 
have  in»w  been  meutiiJiio<l.  mid  wo  have  ^iveit  a  f^iaieral  out- 
lineof  thcgroii|>itand  genera  of  the  class  Entozim.  If  would 
fkr  exceed  our  limits  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  thi' 
•pedes  whicb  bave  been  discovere«l.  and  eU'^  ribed  by 
aothon;  vhich  would  even  then  probubly  include  but 
a  small  number  of  tboio  whii  b  cxi^t.  In  fucW  U  we  ansent 
to  tbo  tbeory  of  tbeir  being  the  prrMlaot  of  eonie  irrqi^bur 
process  <iF  nutrition  or  &ccretion  within  animal  bodies  or, 
as  it  is  railed,  spontaneous  or  eciuivocal  generation  (winch  i» 
jH  rhajiA  moie  probable  than  that  they  arc  inti  iMhu  i  d  from 
wilhmil),  new  and  dis^milar  species  may  bo  Inmud  every 
dav,  hv  n>m«  unknown  modiflralion  of  the  nutritive  process 
which  gives  birth  to  thera.  The  laws  which,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  rogulale  the  diilcrenci'  of  structure  in  these 
beings,  from  Uie  simple  Mepbalocnt  to  the  complicated 
uenns^  ate  bs  mwk  mTotved  in  oneenrity  as  those  which 
cause  the  varieties  of  organization  in  morbid  Dcoduotions 
connected  with  and  participating  in  the  life  of  the  test  of 
the  bodv  :  for  hi^tar.cr,  the  \:ii  i<ms  (-".i^ses  uf  tumours. 

ENTRE  DUUHO  E  MIMIO.  ^  \n',MWTofVvT\\iffl\. 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Min!i.\  whif  h  separaivA 
it  from  Galliciu  in  Spain,  and  on  the  !>oulh  by  the  Douro, 
irhich  divides  it  fmnj  the  province  of  Beira.  From  its  posi- 
tion between  tlicsi*  two  rivers  tbr  province  has  derived  its 
name,  althotigh  it  is  sometiuu  <  aLo  called  the  proMH'  e  uf 
the  Minbo,  for  brovity's  sake.  Tu  tbe  east  it  it  bounded  by 
province  of  Tras  Os  Montes,  and  to  ibe  west  by  the 
A^lAUlic-  Ocean,  lis  length  is  about  CO  roiktftom  uarth  to 
fuuih,  ;iud  its  breadth  is  about  40  miles.  Its  area  is,  ac- 
cording to  Minano,  210  suiuul  kviuue^,  of  20  to  1  degree  of 
latitudo,  or  about  '2^80  hiigUsh  square  miles.  Its  popula- 
tiiiti.  t'v  the  same  authority,  as  well  a^  that  of  AniilKiii,  i- 
about  'JUU,t)0O,  which  is  nearly  one-fourlh  of  ihe  whole  i>o 
pulaticn  of  Portugal,  it  In-ing  by  far  the  most  thickly  inha- 
bited  province  of  that  kingdom.  It  is  divided  into  five 
comarcas,  or  districts,  namely,  Braga,  Viam^  PenaCel,  Gui- 
marAa,  and  Oporto,  Tbe  principal  towns  are.  Braga,  the 
capital  of  the  northern  division  of  tbe  province  [Br.vga]  ; 
Pditi)  or  Oporto,  the  capital  of  the  southern  division,  by  fur 
the  Tuo»l  important  town  in  it  [OpoRTo];  Guimardfes,  on 
tiio  river  Ave,  an  antient  t^ ami.  once  the  cradle  and  the 
capital  of  the  ni'  nnrrliy,  at  present  an  industrious  busy 
place,  with  maiiufai  t  ure.s  f  linen,  leather,  and  ciitU  ry,  and 
6000  inhabitants;  Viuna,  w-ith  $000  inhabitants,  and  a  luir- 
bour  at  the  inouth  of  the  Lima,  cnrryinjr  on  a  conriderable 
trade;  Villa  do  Conde,  with  a  small  harbour,  and  3000  in- 
habitants; Boicelos,  with  3900;  Valen^a,  on  the  Miiiho,  a 
frontier  town  and  fortress,  with  about  1000  inhabitaata; 
IVnafiel.  with  7300 ;  Caminha,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Mjnbo, 
■with  a  hiu-bour.  u[id  .il-iut  ]noo  iiib.dji'.aiiv-- :  S.  .J  tiToda 
Fuz,  at  Ihe  mouth  oflUy  Dmr'i,  lid  iu  Oi;ortu,  v.ith  .T300 
jiil.iibifantH :  Amarante.  on  tin-  Tatm  i:a,  uitli  ub  aii  1000 
inhabitants.  The  surface  of  the  province  is  hilly,  but  there 
are  some  plains  near  the  sea-c»>ast.  One  ridgc  of  moun- 
tains, the  Serrade  Marao,  run-  from  north  t0£outh  through 
the  east  part  of  the  prtA  lu.  e,  near  the  borders  of  Tras  Os 
Montos;  the  rivets  Cavadu,  Ave.  and  Nciva  have  their 
eonrces  in  these  mountainf .  The  river  Lima,  yrlmk.  next 
to  the  Douro  and  the  Minbo,  k  the  largest  in  tbo  country, 
has  its  source  in  the  motiiitains  uf  GaTticia;  it  enters  the 
province  of  Enlre  Douro  o  Minho  at  its  iiitrlh  ea->t  ex- 
trcmitv  near  T.,iiidiis(i.  riui>  through  the  nnrili  pari  i>f  Ihe 
proviiK  c.  I  asse-.  \t\  I'ontr  de  JJnia,  and  enters  (he  sea  near 


V 


iana.    The  river  Tumega,  wluch  bus  its  ^uurcc  in  Tras  Os 


Montes,  flows  through  the  province  of  Entrc  IXiuro  e  Minho 
in  a  southern  dirc<-.tiou,pa«M»  by  Amarante  and  Canavize^, 
and  then  enters  the  Douro. 

This  piovinee  is  the  most  fertile  in  Portojiali  the  cli- 
mate is  heaUhy,  and  the  soil  is  irrigated  by  nnmonms 
•streams.  The  principal  productions  arc  wine,  oil,  Hax,  In- 
dian corn,  some  wheat  and  oats,  and  vegetables  and  fruits 
of  all  sorf^.  l',k>.iiiic?!  arc  rather  ^•■.iv^  r.  vt  i  ji  e<>n>idt"ralile 
quantity  of  calile,  hoUi  large  and  -in  til,  are  reared.  The 
principal  article  of  cxportat khi  is  «hich  is  niaile 

chiefly  from  the  vineyards  which  are  phiuU'd  all  along  the 
T.illey  of  the  Douro,  and  which  is  shipped  at  Oporto  under 
the  numo  of  port-wine.  There  ore  fisheries  along  the  coa.st, 
which  occupy  a  givat  number  of  hands.  Tlio  natives  of 
Xntte  Douro  e  iSmho  tie  considered,  tegetlier  with  tboir 
Mithbouts  of  TrasOf  Montfls,  as  tbe  Ineat  lace  of  men  in 


Portugui :  they  SM  industrious,  ci^il  to  ftraugers.  and  or> 
derly.  The  province  is  divided  into  two  aanuni«tnlit« 
divisions,  Braga  ami  Oporto,  called  also  Alto  Minho  tmi 

BaiXD  Minho.  e  u  h  liavm;;  its  military  ;nid  rivil  u'O'.  ern.  r- 
and  its  euurts  of  justice.  'I'iie  diMsmn  uf  .Mtu  Miiihiiu,- 
cliides  Braga  and  Viaiia.  and  rdl  the  luirtlu  rn  part  id  thi' 
rLinnlry  from  Braga  to  the  .Minho;  that  of  Baixo  Minho, 
whu  h  is  by  far  the  larger,  includes  Oporto.  Guimarae?, 
Pcnaflel,  Amarante,  and  all  the  country  soutliwanU  as  fur 
OS  the  Douro. 

ENTRESOL^  »  Franch  tem  used  to  signify  a  floor  be- 
tween other  floors.  The  entresol  consists  of  a  low  apart- 

meni  or  aiiartinents,  usually  placed  alvive  the  first  ti*>nr. 
Ln  .street  an  lulecture  it  i-  deMi  ablc  to  form  the  bftsemtni 
story  on  a  scale  of  grandeur,  ami  in  >m  tl>u\^  a  j^re.i^er  -jiaLC 
than  ncccHsary  would  bt  gi\eti  io  the  first  lloor,  if  u  were 
n  it  fpf  the  enlroisol. 

There  is  a  very  good  example  of  an  entresol  under  tite 
colonnade  of  the  Quadrant  in  L/<ndon.  In  continents! 
cities  the  enttesol  is  frequently  employed,  especially  m 
Psris. 

The  term  Mezzaninro  (or  little  middle  floor)  it  used  ia 
Italy  to  indicate  the  same  arrangement  of  tlmir.  ss  well  ss 
the  attic  story  of  a  lioiue.  Tin-  windows  of  the  entrestd.  or 
raezxaninru.  are  ii'-ually.  tinni  the  lowness  of  the  tliK>r,  cither 
squnrt*.  nr  .i  Ir.tle  nioic  ur  h  -!,  than  a  square. 

KNl'llV,  Inna  the  French  entree,  and  l.jitin  iittr<tre,\a 
enter,  in  law,  is  u  taking  possession  by  tliv  legal  owner  e( 
lands  and  tenements  when  another  pi'rson  is  wrongful))'  in 
possession  of  them.  At  the  common  biw  tbia  roisbt  lie 
efiected  by  force;  but  as  it  was  the  cauae  of  great  abuMi, 
forcible  enlrioii  wore  made  punishable  by  fln«  and  imprison- 
ment bv  two  statutes  of  Richard  IJ  ,  i  utarmd  hv  a  statute 
of  H  Henry  VI.  c.  'J.  (See  l  Ad  an  1  K  i  JT,  aid  .i  Ad. 
and  K  81  f.) 

A  par;y  availing  himself  of  this  »uiiini;Lr\  j.roceiis  againit 
an  aL:,:n  must  enter  ujvon  some  p  vrt  id'  the  property 
claimed,  and  the  safer  course  is  formally  to  declare  that 
thereby  ho  takes  possession  of  the  w  hole.  The  entry  must 
be  repeated  in  each  county  in  which  the  lands  lie.  This 
remedy,  however,  ean  only  be  adopted  in  eertain  eases, 
namely,  where  the  original  entry  of  the  holder  of  the  Isnl 
was  by  unlaw  flil  means. 

In  other  eases,  where  the  original  entry  ia  liivful  snd 
poss«»»sioii  held  by  an  apparent  nj^ht,  tlie  owi^r  uf  the 
estate  must  pron.^  d  h\  .m  aetmn,  as  an  apparent  riglii  < 
nol  he  le^alSy  owi  thi  uw  n  by  the  mere  act  of  a  claimant. 

7'he  Si:itiiie  I.I  l.itnitaiMins,  '1\  JamcsL,  e.  IC^  and  the 
statute  4  and  5  Anno,  c.  IG,  and  tbe  more  recent  enact- 
ment 3  and  4  William  IV.,  c.  7,  regulate  the  law  on  this 
sutMect,  and  also  tbe  periods  within  which  entriea  may  be 
mad*. 

Entry,/nreibk.  is  an  ei.try  made  with  a&tronc^haml.  w  ith 
unusual  weapons,  au  unusual  luituber  of  Movants,  or  with 
menace  of  life  ;  if  effected  with  violence,  and  the  eulrv  only 
amounts  in  law  to  a  trespass,  it  is  not  within  the  meanr  ?of 
the  statutes  of  Richard  11.  above  referred  to.  Tlic  n  'v 
for  parliea  aggrieved,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  rcstituti<Hi, 
is  either  by  an  action  at  law.  by  indictment,  or  by  justices  of 
the  peace  upon  the  %iew.  If 'made  by  more  than  three  per^ 
sr,ns.  they  may  be  proceeded  against  as  in  a  case  of  a  riot. 
(Bacon's  Abridgmenl;  Bum's  JiM/tVA) 

Entry,  writ  of,  was  another  method  of  gaining  posses-siuu 
of  disputed  property  h}  lr>,:n^'  the  titie  r,f  the  occupant. 
The  earliest  meiiti.>n  of  thi«>  writ  (x  curs  m  the  third  vt-ar  tif 
the  reign  of  Ed«:ird  111.  Tins  writ  m;.-  d. reeled  II-  tlu- 
sheriff,  requiring  him  to  command  the  ter.ant  that  he  ren- 
der to  the  demandant  the  prctni.srs  in  quo>ti  m  which  be 
claims  to  be  his  right  and  inheriunce,  ^c.  The  tenant 
thereupon  was  either  compelled  to  deliver  uu  the  posseeaioa 
of  the  land,  or  tii  show  cause  why  he  reAiseu  to  do  so.  Urn 
might  be  done  by  justifying  hu  own  title  or  that  of  others 
under  whom  he  claimed.  Tlie  claims  of  the  respective 
parties  were  then  tried  before  a  jury,  and  the  i>OMM:si>ion  t>f 
<hc  land  was  awarded  to  him  who  produeed  thedeaimt 

evidence  of  Ins  rii^ht. 

There  were  several  writs  of  entri.  both  at  the  cotninon 
law  and  by  statute;  but  they  appear  to  have  Vwvj,  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  but  few  instances  have  occur.-ed  m  mocWrn 
times  of  their  being  resorted  to  in  practice.  The  Uarainf 
respecting  them,  whi<A  is  tomewlmt  enrious,  roav  be  fimnd 
in  Reeve  s  Hittory  ftfthe  English  Latr. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  3rd  and  41  h  Wiiitam  l\\ 
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M\1KU,   piA\it-ts,nXB.u,  nx'MiE.i^,  or  o in. .1 
URG,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Carlsbure  or  Unteralben, 
1  ThKUjFlTaota.   It  »  lituated  in  46°  lb'  N.  lat.,  and  23° 
fBLlcng,  in  anUcyMttiMi^dU  tank  of  theManwh: 


e.  27.  all  writi  of  entry  mi  w«11  m  wnta  of  right  vera  abo- 

blted.  from  the  3)st  December,  1834. 

ENVOY,  a  diplomat ic  minister  or  agent,  inferior  in 
(lif^ity  to  all  amb.-vv^nlor,  but  ^nernlly  invMlad  wUh equal 
Bowcrk.   [AHBASiiuxjR,  Diplomacy.] 

ENYKD.  NAOY-ENYED,  KNIED,  or  STRASZ 
BURG, 
iB 

4^  B>  Iffng^  in  n  viUcy 

it  »  built  In  the  old-tebioaefl  st^e.  te  tlie  eeit  of  the  dis- 
trict s;ovcmment,  and  is  guverncd  by  ita  o«-n  magistracy, 
the  ht-ad  of  whom  is  styled  '  D<j<-tor  Nobilium.'  Enyetl 
contains  a  Roitian  Culhulio,  a  Lutheran,  and  a  Rcfi)rmc<l 
Lutheran  chun  h ;  but  is  most  rt  lebrated  for  its  ru  hlv  en- 
dowed ooUege  (founded  in  lf/22)  fur  Piotest.-mt  stmiciits, 
die  number  of  whom  is  above  lUOU,  and  they  are  accumtuo- 
dated  in  84  halU  and  chamber;.  The  coltcge  has  a  Ithrary-, 
andooUoctiona  of  coins  and  in  natuial  hirtofy  and  expcri- 
mMital  philosophy.  0^  thenailtat^plaee  are  the  remains 
of  the  antient  burg  or  castle,  with  its  to«en  ud  loopboles. 
in  which  the  Saxons,  wlm  built  the  town,  were  Beenelomed 
to  defend  tlicmiclvL-s  aqaiiist  their  Trnnsylvanian  ast^ailanta 
in  former  day:*.  It  now  rout;iins  the  parish  minister's  resi- 
dence and  two  pla<  es  of  worship.  Tin-  .-.treets  still  retain 
their  Saxon  names,  although  the  town  is  now  inhabited 
principally  by  Magyiia  or  Hungarians.  The  population  is 
about  SltlO,  among  whom  eve  aomo  Saxons,  Armenians, 
Chmlta.  and  Walachiana.  There  are  a  paper-mill  and 
aone  nnufeetiiNa  in  tlie  tannit  md  extensive  vinejraida  in 
the  neishboarhood.  The  Magjrlr  language  is  said  to  be 
spoken  here  with  remarkable  purity. 

EOLl'DIA.  Cuvier's  name  for  a  genus  of  NudiHrttn- 
r/im/a  (the  second  order  of  his  Gnstropods)  [Ni  mnRAN- 
chi\ta].  In  De  Blainville's  arrange luont  Eoliaiu  is  placed 
next  to  Carolina,  under  his  family  P'Jt^hranchiald. 
the  name  of  Eoliiiia,  and  it  forro.s  under  the  appellation  of 
BolU,  tlie  leeond  genua  of  Lamarck's  Tritoniani,  the  first 
aaetiim  of  1^  Gastiopoda»  with  external  branchie  placed 
above  thovaatln.  aiHier  on  the  back  or  on  the  sides,  and 
not  being  in  a  particolar  oavity.  Caviar  dseeribes  hu 
Eolidi<g  as  having  the  fhm  of  snudl  snails  or  slugs  (Li- 
ma ccs)  with  four  tentacula  abo^'e,  and  two  at  the  sides  of 
I  ho  mouth.  Their  branchise,  he  observe*,  are  laminai,  or 
foliations  disposed  like  scales,  more  or  k'S5  close  set  011  each 
side  of  the  back.  Ranp,  who  includes  under  Koltdia  two 
anbgenora,  viz.,  the  EolitUee,  properly  so  calUd,  ami  Bru- 
guiii«''s  CttVotifUB,  gives  the  following  generic  character. 

yfitisno/ pelagian,  limacifbrm,  gelatinous;  head  distinct, 
Aunialied  with  two  or  three patra of  tentacula;  foot  entire, 
and  occupying  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  animal; 
branchiiD  formed  of  flattened  or  conical  cirrhi,  disposed  in 
rows  on  the  superior  part  of  the  body ;  organs  of  generation 
united  ill  the  same  tubercle  OH  iIm  li^U  Bido  anleriorljr ; 

vent  a  little  more  backwards. 

Geographical  Diilril>ution.—Cn\\cx,  s^Kjaking  of  his 
SoltditB,  aays,  that  there  are  lomo  of  them  in  all  seas. 
Rangr  Oheerves,  that  the  genus  is  composed  of  a  great  quan- 
tity of  small  pehigio  and  littoral  animals.  The  masses  of 
/ueu*  ttatant,  whidi  axe  so  often  met  with  between  the 
trmiica,  always  praaent,  bo  statesi  a  g;ieat  number  of  them, 
and  it  is  easy  to  veeocniie  them  ftom  their  clougatud  and 
t-reepiii^  fnrm,  aswell  as  firom  tho  teBtaooUform  hranchiB 
with  which  they  are  beset.  They  do  not  awim,  aeeofding 
to  the  last-named  author.  Init  they  sxispend  themselves  at 
tlte  suriaceof  the  water,  with  the  foot  uppermost,  and  more 
well  by  nuaaa  of  soiMon  undulations. 


Branebim 

other. 


Sdidim  properly  so  ealM. 

iMBiveiiM  tings  dialant  from  each 

Eolidia. 


Example.— £d/irfia  Ciiofsn. 


SriMU  CatiMWaufriM 

De  Blainville,  who  says  that  Cavohna  is  to  bo  found  in  ail 
P.  CL.  No.  S89. 


.  .  remarks,  that  this  closely  approaches  the  preoedinf, 

nd  miKlit  without  inconvenience  be  united  with  it»  thos 
confirmim;  llio  :irran'.;euicnt  of  M.  Riitit;. 

Example.— rVHWimi  peresrim.  {Doris  per^rmUtOm^* 
Cavolin.  polyp,  mar.  3,  p.  190.  t  vti.,  C  3.) 
£oen<H|r.— The  Meditoemnenn. 


De  Blamvine  slates  that  bo  haa  examined  a  very  small 
spivics  brou  ght  home  by  MM.  Qooy  and  Gaimaid  (Voyago 

of  the  Uraiiic). 

EOLUMLK.  [/E0LIPI1.E.] 

KOPS.V'LTRIA  (Zooloiry).  [P.\cnYCKPnALtN.F..] 
EPACRIDA'CE.H,  a  natural  order  of  moiiopclalouscxo- 
gcns,  very  clusely  allied  to  Ericacesc,  with  Ihc  small-leaved 
genera  of  whien  they  entirely  agree  in  habit,  and  from 
which  they  an  scarcely  distinguishable  by  any  character 
beyond  their  anthers  beinK  in  all  cases  one^lled.  Dr. 
Brown,  fai  fbnnding  the  orOBr  in  the  ymr  IBIO,  ex^ainod 
his  motives  fbr  doing  so  as  Ibllows : — ^'The  fkmiiy  of  Brieem 
is  now  >a  vast  that  it  seems  to  constitute  a  class  rather 
than  an  order,  of  which  one  pari,  altlioui;h  not  a  very  na- 
tuml  ouc,  lias  been  already  separated  by  Jussicu  under  tho 
separate  nameof  Rhododeiidra,  on  accovmt  of  some  diversity 
in  the  structure  of  the  fruit.  I  tin  ri  I'  rr  may  l)c  alluwcd 
to  propose  another  order  (Ei  a>  r;d<  :r)  wlucli  is  truly  natural, 
allnough  it  depends  upon  the  .viiif^lc  character  of  the  un- 
ttsiud  simplicity  of  the  anthers ;  a  character,  however,  which 
is  of  the  greater  value  as  op|K>8«d  to  the  two-celled  anthers 
of  EricecD,  which  are  generallv  divided  and  furnished  with 
appendat^cs;  the  propriety  of  tlie  measure  is  moreover  eon- 
finiu  <l  not  only  by  the  number  of  Epacridcio.  large  as  it  is, 
but  also  by  their  (geographical  disposition ;  f<^r  all,  is  far  as 
we  at  present  know  ihein,  arc  inhabitant.s  of  Australasia  or 
Polynesia,  countries  in  which  not  more  than  one  or  two 
speeies  of  BricesD  art  found.'  (i¥oA>.  p.  SM.) 


■pmgaliai 
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Tho  species  consists  nf  shrubs  with  alternate  or  occasion- 
ally opposite  leaves,  w  hich  are  eithei  articulated  with  the 
.stem,  like  those  of  Ericea)  or  broad  ae  the  base  and  half-sur- 
rounding the  stem  in  a  kind  of  hood  or  sheath.  Their 
flowers  are  usually  monopetalous,  but  as  in  tho  order 
EncacccB,  it  is  not  unfrcquent  to  find  them  with  their  corolla 
divided  or  divisible  into  several  pieces,  and  thereibre  truly 
polypetalous.  The  size  and  cplour  of  the  corolla  are  oAen 
striking,  and  the  speeiea  then  beoome  exceedingly  showy, 
and  are  favourites  with  gudman.  Nono  of  thom  are  ef 
any  particular  use,  unless  thoso  are  oonddMedanoxe^tion 
whose  succulent  fruit  is  eatable,  like  Lissanthe  sa^da  and 
others,  which  constitute  the  Australian  cranbinies. 
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nnl'  r  in  his  wnrk  iip^n  the  New  HoUflod  Flon,  lMtft«MI- 

biilcrahlL-  number  lias  to  be  added. 

KFAIT.  the  number  of  daft  01  th*  BDUl'*  a|tl*  dw 

bcRinninK  of  tiie  vear. 

EPAMINONDAS,  a  Theban  statesman  and  nuldier.  in 
whose  praiao,  both  fi>r  talent*  and  vu-tue.  then-  l^  a  remark- 
able concurrence  of  antient  writers.  Nejxjs  obvervcs  thai, 
b^re  Epamioondas  waa  bom,  and  after  hia  death,  Thebes 
was  always  in  subjection  to  some  oOwr  powtr :  on  the  con- 
trnr)-,  while  he  directed  her  councils,  sba  WW  the  bead  ol 
Greece.  Hi«  public  life  extends  from  the  restoration  of  de- 
mocracy, by  IM  pnLi<  and  the  other  exiles,  B.C.  379,  to  the 
battle  of  ManlHit  iii.  h  c.  362.  In  iho  conspiracy  by  which 
that  revoluiii.n  was elTi  ctrd  he  took  no  part,  refusing  to  stain 
his  hand*  with  the  blood  of  his  countryim-n ;  hut  thence- 
forward he  became  the  prime  mover  of  tin;  Tli<  ban  Mate. 
His  policy  was  first  directwl  to  assert  the  right  and  to.vecure 
tbe  power  to  Thebes  of  controlling  the  other  cities  of  Bu;o- 
tia,  several  of  which  claimed  to  uc  independent.  In  this 
cause  he  ventured  to  engage  his  country,  single-banded,  in 
war  with  the  Spartans,  w  ho  marched  into  Bicotia,  B.C.  371, 
with  a  force  superior  to  any  which  could  be  brought  against 
them.  The  Theban  generals  wi  re  divided  in  opinion  whe- 
tlar  a  battle  should  be  risked  :  for  to  encounter  the  Lacc- 
dx-monians  wiih  inferior  numbers  was  universally  cslei  ined 
hop«le^s.  Epaminondas  prevailed  with  his  colleagues  to 
▼enlure  ii ;  and  devised  on  this  occasion  a  new  iiu  thod  of 
attack.  InstMd  of  joining  battle  along  the  whole  line,  he 
oonoentrated  an  ovarwholimnB:  Ibroe  on  one  point,  directing 
the  weaker  part  of  his  line  to  keep  back.  The  Spartan  right 
wiinf  being  broken,  and  the  kini;  slain,  tberert  of  the  army 
found  1^  hi  1  e^s.iry  to  abandon  tho  fiuM.  Tliis  memorable 
battle  was  lought  at  Leuctru.  Tlu:  moral  effect  of  it  waa 
uiucli  more  important  than  the  iiu  rc  !  i--  uitlii  lcd  on  Sparta, 
for  it  overthrew  the  prescriptive  superiorit  v  m  arms  cluiniud 
by  that  state  ever  since  its  reformation  by  L}turL'U». 

This  brilliant  success  led  Epaminondas  to  the  second 
ol|{aet  of  his  poUcy — the  overthrow  of  the  supremacy  of 
Spoitib  nd  the  aiuiatittttion  of  Thebes  w  the  leader  of 
Greeee  In  the  deinoeratteal  intecait  InihialKipeaThebta 
armv.  under  his  command,  marched  into  Peloponnesus  early 
111  the  winter,  B.C.  3fi9,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Eleiaiw,  Arcadians,  and  Argians,  invaded  and  laid  waslc  a 
largo  part  of  Laconia.  Numbers  of  the  Helots  look  that 
op|)ortunity  to  shake  off  a  most  oppressive  slavery  ;  and  Epa- 
minondas atruck  a  deadly  "blow  at  the  power  of  Sparta,  by 
cstabliahing  these  descendants  of  the  old  Messenians 
[.\KistOKBins]  on  Mount  Idume^  in  Mesaenia,  as  an  inde- 
pendent atate^  and  inviting  their  countrymen,  aenttend 
through  SicOv  and  Italy,  to  return  to  their  antient  patri- 
mony. Numbers,  after  tbe  lapae  of  MO  years,  obeyed  the 
•  all.  This  memorable  event  1»  kllO«ll  in  bistory  aa  the 
return  of  tbe  Messenians. 

lu  368  n.c.  Epaminniidas  again  led  an  artny  into  Pelopon- 
nesus; but  not  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  the  people,  he 
was  disgraced,  and,  according  to  Diodorus  (xv.  71),  was  or- 
dered to  serve  in  the  ranks.  In  that  capacity  he  is  said  to 
have  saved  the  army  in  Thossalv,  when  entangled  in  dan- 

Sers  which  thraatened  it  with  deatraction;  bamgrequired 
y  the  genend  voieo  to  aasume  tiM  eomihand.  He  M  not 
aguiti  heard  of  in  a  public  capacity  till  B.C.  366,  when  he 
was  sent  to  support  the  democratic  interest  in  Achaia,  and 
bv  b:s  modiTation  ajid  judjjment  brouijlit  that  whole  con- 
federation over  to  the  Theban  alliance  without  bloodi-hed  or 
banishment. 

As  the  narrownees  of  our  limits  forbids  us  to  trace  the 
notiveawhidi  led  to  tiM  ftniMlioiiof  so  powerful  a  Theban 
party  in  Falopooneaus,  so  vo  caonot  enter  into  the  causes 
of  ita  dedine,  except  by  sayings  that  it  aoon  became  plain 
that  a  mere  change  of  nusters,  Tliebea  instead  of  Sparta, 
would  be  of  no  service  to  tbe  ether  slates.  Achaia  first, 
thi'u  Elis,  then  Mimtmcia  and  great  part  of  Arcadia,  re- 
turned !■)  tlie  ].Jii:eU;i  in  iiiaii  alliance.  To  check  this  de- j 
fection  Epaminondas  led  :>ti  iirui\  into  I'elopoiine-sus  for  the  ' 
fourth  time,  b.c.  362.  Joined  by  tlie  Argiaua,  Mosseniana, 
and  pert  of  the  .Orcadians,  he  entered  Laconia,  and  en- 
deavoured to  take  8parta  bjr  surprise;  but  tlie  vigilance  of 
Agesilaus  just  frustrated  this  aoMne.  Epaminondas  then 
nurahed  aninst  Mantinei^  near  which  was  fought  the 
oelebnted  oat  tie  in  which  he  fbIL  The  disposition  of  his 
troops  on  this  occasion  was  an  improvement  on  that  by 
which  he  bad  gained  the  battle  of  JLeucUw,  au4  would  luivu 


dedaive  sueeess.  but  thaA  in  tt»  sritieal 
ment,  when  the  LaeedmnoniaiB  line  im  jost  brokeiw  lit 
received  a  mortal  wound.  TheTbdian  army  was  paralysed 

by  thin  mwfortune;  nothing  was  dune  tu  improve  a  victory 
which  mi^^hl  hare  been  made  certain,  and  this  battle,  on 
which  the  expeclolijii  of  all  GreerC'  waited,  led  to  no  ua- 
portanl  result.  '  Each  party,'  says  Xenophon,  '  claimed 
the  victory  and  neither  gained  any  advantage :  indecision, 
trouble,  and  confusion,  more  than  ever  before  that  battle 
pervaded  Greece.' 

Whether  Bpaminondas  oaald  mneh  longer  have  uphold 
Thahsa  in  the  Mnkto  wfaiah  h»had  raiiod  her,  is  very  doubt- 
ful :  without  him  she  fell  at  onoe  to  beT  ftmner  obscurity.  His 
character  is  certainly  one  of  the  fabvat  recorded  in  Greek 
history.  1L<  pn^  ate  hib  was  moral  and  refined ;  his  public 
conduct  uninlluenced  by  personal  ambition,  or  by  personal 
hatred.  He  was  a  sincere  lover  of  his  rountrv  .  oitd  if^  in  Ins 
schemes  for  her  advaiieemcnt,  he  was  indiHuroot  to  the  in- 
jury dune  tu  uther  members  of  tbe  Grecian  ftuni^t  tUa  is 
a  fkuit  from  which,  porfa^  no  Gteok  sinf sMBWijs  bibbH 
Anstids%  MS  ftos^  f  XsnoinMii,  0fKM>  y  FlvlHohb  A> 
hftidat,  Agit,  (he) 

EPAULEMENT  originally  signified  a  mass  of  earth, 
about  7  feet  r,  inches  h'vj^Xi  and  IS  or  iU  fe«t  thick,  which 
Was  raised  for  ibe  purpose  cilher  of  protecting  a  bodv  cf 
trootis  lit  one  extri  imiy  of  tlioir  line,  ur  of  furnnn^;  a  widl; 
or  snouldcr  of  a  battery  to  prevent  the  guns  from  being 
dismounted  by  an  enfilading  fire.  The  term  is  now,  im- 
properly however,  used  to  designate  the  wlioie  mass  of  earth 
or  other  material  which  protects  the  ^uns  in  a  battery  both 
in  front  and  on  either  llank ;  and  U  «■  ta^  bo  distin* 
guished  ftotn  a  parapet  by  being  withottt  n  hanqofltte,  or 
stop,  at  the  foot  of  the  interior  side,  on  which  the  men 
stand  to  tire  over  a  parapet.  That  part  of  the  epaulement 
which  is  between  every  two  embrasures  is  called  a  merlon; 
and  the  part  under  the  cmbra.suro  is  called  the  genoudiere. 

EPE'E.  CHARLES  MICHEL  DE  L'.  A  comparaUw 
estimate  of  L'Ep<!e's  character  and  labsnis  hoe  bOea  f|ivaa 
under  Dkap  and  Dcxb:  the  fidloviif  aft  nAMrbasjpn* 
phicol  partkutam  itmdiiig  Inn. 

He  was  hoi«  at  Ysnaills^  ift  Wlnflwt  Iflt.  Bfa 
flitlier  was  the  king's  architect,  a  man  of  talent  and  proHtr. 
Y  Xing  L'Epfe  was  educated  for  the  church,  a  pn>fes.stoii 
tvhich  his  mild,  cheerful,  and  pious  disposition  pecu- 
ii;itiy  fitted  him.  There  were  difficulties  at  first  in  the  way 
of  his  admission  to  the  priesthood.  He  was  required,  ac- 
cording to  the  established  practice  of  the  diooeac  of  Porii^ 
to  sign  a  fcnnulary  of  faith ;  and  this  being  opposed  to  Ua 
own  opinions  (whieh  were  JanaonistX  ho  could  not  do  so 
ooBBSientiously.  Ho  Ms  hOwevef  adhHttad  to  the  mnk  of 
deaeon,  hutwnstald  nomtoprotondtohi^yaidan.  TUa 
obatrnetion  led  !iin  to  the  study  of  the  law,  but  this  pr»- 
fisssion  did  not  suit  the  bias  of  nis  mind.  At  last  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  holy  orders,  being  ordained  bv  the 
bishop  of  Troves,  .i  nephew  of  Bossuet.  From  hun  if.  ds 
rEi>^  received  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Troyes. 

An  accidental  circumstance  led  him  to  devote  himself  to 
the  instruction  of  ths  deaf  and  dumb.  Business  took  hiss 
one  day  to  a  hooife  iriNM  ho  found  onU  two  young  wooisn, 
who  won  bnaify  Mgigsd  In  aisillimfc,  but  paid  no  allM> 
tioB  to  Ms  questMtt.  Tha  vwtlMr  of  the  yeang  woman 
arriving  shortly  afterwards,  explained  to  hica  ^lllb  tnr, 
that  they  were  deaf  and  dumb.  An  ecclesiastic  named 
Vanin  had  coinmeneed  the  education  of  these  young  ^>er- 
sons  by  means  of  pictures ;  but  death  had  removed  him, 
and  no  other  person  had  offered  to  instruct  the  mutee. 
'Believing,'  savs  M.  de  I'Ep^c,  'that  these  two  chiklren 
would  live  ana  dio  in  ignorance  of  their  religion,  if  I  did 
not  attempt  aoaw  maaas  of  instruetiag  (ham,  i  was  touched 
with  compassion,  and  told  tho  modiar  tiaitabo  might  send 
them  daily  to  my  house,  and  that  I  wonU  do  winterer  I 
might  find  possible  for  them.' 

.T  ihn  Paul  Bonct's  bonk  came  in  the  w^ay  of  M.  de 
I'Hpt'e;  a  (lerson  offered  a  copy  of  it  to  him,  urging  him  tu 
buy  it,  which  he  at  first  retLi>ed,  not  knowing  the  nature  of 
the  work,  and  alleging  that  he  did  not  underiitand  Spanish, 
and  that  the  book  was  therefore  of  no  use  to  him.  Oi>eniug 
it  casually,  be  found  the  copper-plate  engraving  of  Bouet^ 
one-handed  alphabet.  The  book  was  immediately  bou^it; 
id  De  I'Enio  learned  Spaniah  to  enable  him  to  read  iL 
M.  de  I'Bpfe  was  pereeveriniF  and  dtsmtensted  m  hM  m* 
struction  of  the  <War  and  dumb.  He  per^'vcrc<l  until  ho 
cou vetted  opposiltou  and  contempt  iolo  approbation  fib 
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fneotnewas  about  400JL,  of  which  he  allowed  about  100/. 
Jbr  hu  own  expenses,  and  appropriated  the  remainder  to 
the  suDpofft  ana  iutimtMn  of  indMsnt  mutes.  '  The  rich,' 
be  taMf  'onlr  eoma  Id  my  houia  by  tolflnuMa;  it  it  not  to 
tikm  that  I  devote  myself-it  is  to  the  poor:  but  tut  then, 
I  sboiM  never  have  undertaken  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb ' 

M.di'  I  RjuV  died  December  23.  1789,  apfcd  77.  His 
rnomiin-  rereivofl  vnnmis  homxirs ;  his  funeral  oration  N^  as 
pronnuiicL'fi  by  the  Abb6  Fauchet,  the  king's  preacher.  He 
ranks  doser^cilly  among  those  whose  lives  nave  been  de- 
Voted  to  the  aniehoratton  of  the  condition  of  their  feUoi^ 
BMn.  and  the  flruit  of  whuae  Mwnn  do  not  die  vHhtiKOi. 

BPIRI88,  or  Aeaiom.  a  royal  flw  town,  and  the 

capital  of  the  county  of  Sikros,  in  Upper  Hungary :  in  48' 
N.  lat.,  and  2 1"  1 5'  K.  long.  It  is  situated  i  n  an  aprce- 
able  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Tartsza,  is  surrounded 
with  walls  defended  by  bastions,  which  are  encircled  by 
cxient^ivc  gardens  and  inclosurcs,  nmono;  which  arc  the 
suburbs,  it  contains  about  960  houses  and  7650  inhabit- 
niils.  The  streets  ate  bioad,  and  embellished  with  several 
l.andsonic  buildings,  among  which  are  the  county  hall,  four 
Honian  CathoUe  courehes,  a  Lutheran  cburrb,  a  synngogue, 
the  quadmnguiar  buildings  of  the  Protestant  'college,  a 
Roman  Catholic  high-school,  attached  to  the  monastery  of 
Franciscan^;,  \vh<i  conduct  it,  a  head  Nnrmal  sclinul,  a 
cbapter-houst',  town-hall,  orphan  asylum,  and  n-fuge  for  tli<! 
indigent.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greet;  C  utholic  bishf)pr:c 
erected  in  1607,  has  a  good  episcopal  library,  and  is  fre- 
quentwl  by  the  pious  for  the  sake  of  an  imitation  of  Mount 
Calvary,  on  which  aeveral  chapels  aro  built.  £jtories  manu- 
ftetttres  vooBeni  and  lineoab  n>d  pcaaeascs  m  wiigo  eari  hen- 
warn  OHnmAkelatT  and  breweries,  aa  vdl  aa  a  eonwienble 
trade  in  enMie,  wne,  and  grain,  to  vhieh  the  annnal  fUn 
greatly  contribute.  About  fourmilesfrom  the  town,  the  envi- 
nms  of  which  are  agreeably  diversified,  there  is  an  eslceined 
chalybeate,  called  Cremetc  or  Krasyna-vofla,  with  baths. 

E  PERN  AY,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mamc,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Manet  73  milea  bx  a 
straight  line  east  by  north  of  Paris. 

The  antient  name  of  the  town  is  said  te  Iwe  been  Aquto 
Ptorennes,  from  which  came  first  Aixpeme  and  aflorwaida 
Bpernar.  At  an  early  period  Bpernay  belonged  to  the 
•rohbasw^  of  Reims,  by  whom  a  fortress  was  built  here. 
In  th»  wars  of  the  En^isb  in  France  Epemav  was  twice 
be<iicprd.  In  the  earUer  port  of  tho  Bixieentli  century  it 
was  burnt  by  Francois  I.  in  ordtr  to  destroy  the  stores 
which  the  EmpiTor  Charles  V.  bad  cstaMi^tud  here.  In 
the  religious  contests  of  the  same  century  it  was  al.tn  an 
object  of  contest ;  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Sjianiards 
and  Leaguers;  and  retaken  in  i6*ri  by  Henn  IV.  In 
1657  Kpemavvaa  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Bouillon  in  ex- 
ehany  ftr  the  aovereign^  of  Sadan;  but  the  duke  norer 
exereHed  aiH  bla  tighta. 

Bpernay  b  in  a  small  valley  in  the  midst  of  a  romantic 
country,  well  wooded,  and  prtiducing  the  finest  Champagne 
•wines.  It  is  a  band^mie  town.  It  has  a  church  of  modern 
construction,  built  in  the  place  of  one  of  greater  antiquity, 
of  which  only  the  gate  remains.  Tln-rc  are  sonic  rcrtiains 
of  the  antient  fortifications  of  the  town.  coUbisting  of  a  pafc 
and  two  towers.  The  population  in  1832iraeS3l8.  Thf 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  ponsidenible  trade  in  wine,  which  is 
deposited  in  deep  and  extensive  cellars  hollowed  out  in  the 
chalk  on  which  t|ie  town  built.  They  manujheture  a 
great  auantity  of  earthenware.  Of  thp  uteniila  nana- 
facttirca  half  are  sent  to  Paris  in  boats  lAieh  descend  the 
Marne.  and  a  quarter  into  Lorraine ;  the  rest  is  sent  into 
Picardie  or  is  retained  for  home  use.  The  clay  of  which  it 
is  made  is  dug  about  fifteen  miles  from  Ei>erna>':  large 
quantities  of  it  are  sent  in  an  unwroupht  state  to  Paris  and 
into  the  departments  of  Meuribe  and  Aisne.  Millstones 
are  quarriedf  in  tiie  neighbourhi>od  of  the  town ;  and  sand  is 
dug,  which  ii  much  aou^rht  after  for  making  glai%  and  is 
sent  by  land-emiage  into  Lorraine  and  even  ilrto  Ataaee. 
Many  women  are  employed  in  making  hats,  poms,  bags,  &c., 
of  silk  twist.   Hosiery  and  woollen  yam  are  roanufttctured. 

There  arc  at  Epcrnay  a  theatre,  a  hi;,'h-school,  and  a 
library  of  10,000  volumes.  It  is  the  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissemcnt,  which  contained  in  18.12  a  population  of  83,278. 

BPHB'MERIS  (J^q^ipic.  from  Iri,  and  rifiipa),  a  name 
given  to  almanacs,  from  their  containing  matter  for  each 
mtf»  4»  MtiWWif  ii  ia  UMHd  to  «■&  wt  table  vbkb 


nssii^ns  the  place  of  a  planet  for  a  number  of  succcsive  days 
an  ephemeris  of  the  planet.  [Almanac] 

EPHESIANS,  ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLB  TO  THE.  ia 
the  fiftli,  in  numerical  order,  of  the  flmrteen  apostolical 
letlMS  ef  it.  Planl,  enitaiiied  in  the  canon  of  the  New 
TsstHBent  Tbrongbent  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity 
it  was  {renerally  rci^rded  by  the  principal  fathers  as  beinj; 
of   genuine    and   saciiil    authority.     According    to  Dr. 
Lanliu-r  (('rpilihihttj  nf  Cn^p.  hhrl  ,  vol.  ii.)  llic  \vriliii},'s  of 
Igtiadus,  who  was  Si.  Puul'*  contemporary,  contain  -icvencila- 
tioii!^  from  this  epistle.  It  is  aUo  cited  by  Ircnanis,  Clemens 
Alexandrinn>>  TertuUian,  OrigDn«  and  many  subsequent 
Christian  vrHers.  There  wereb  howaveiv  aeveral  important 
and  nanMOOitaalMa  t)ieNaaniMi»erBbiooitea(p«unerB 
and  Ae  Sevariana,  nwnlito  tod  otbar  Mlowwa  w 
who,  in  the  first  and  second  centuiiei»  denied  both  the 
genuineness  and  the  authenticity  of  tUs  and  the  other 
writings  of  St.  Paul ;  recocting  them  as  a  tissue  of  errors,  and 
denouncing  St.  Paul  himsclfas  an  apostate,  and  a  jyervertcr 
of  the  original  system  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  (Origfii  contra 
Celtum,  1.  V. ;  Euaeb.  Ecckt.  Hist.,  I.  iii.,  c.  21  and  27 ;  Epi- 
phanius,  Heeres.  30;  Hieron.  in  Math.,  c.  12;  Nicephorus, 
Mitt.  EeeU$.,  1.  iv.,  c.  4. 1.  v.,  c  12 ;  Toland's  Sasarenus,  p.  25 
— 29.)  A  second  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  is  men- 
tioned by  Jerome  {De  Ser^jitonbut  Ecclet.)  and  by  Epipha- 
ni  US  ( Horn.  \t).  The  place  and  date  generally  assigned  to  this 
epistle  by  biblical  critics  are  Rome,  a.d.  61,  that  is,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  apostle's  imprisonment  at  Rome  (ch.  iii.l.ch.iv.  1, 
ch.  \  i.  20,  and  the  p<«tscript),  butMr.  Greswdl,  in  hi»elab<j- 
rate  chronological (mqui^iitiQD  on  the  barmonyof  theGospols, 
says,  *  St.  Paul  wrote  no  epistles  in  his  first  iniprisonmenti 
Much  has  been  written  by  commentators  for  and  osainst 
the  opinion  that  St  Paul  addressed  this  letter  to  the  Bphe* 
aiana;  and  notwithitanding  the  words  of  the  Ibit  verM^  *  to 
Ae  Minii  aft  BplMeua'  (iv  li^iffy),  appear  in  all  the  antient 
MS&i  and  that  diepoilMript  says, '  written  flrom  Rome  unto 
the  Ephesians,*  this  ia  doubted  and  denied  to  be  the  fuct 
by  Grotiu.^,  Mill,  Wctstein,  Vitringa,  Benson,  Paley,  and 
Greswell,  who  adopt  the  statement,  said  by  TertuUian  to 
lu\  c  liccn  made  by  Marcion,  that  it  was  written  to  the  Lao- 
dica>ans.     Macknight,  Lardnor,   Hartwell   Horne,  and 
many  others,  see  no  diiliculty  in  believing  it  to  have  been 
addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  though  Greswell  (vol.  ii.  p.  67) 
naintaina  that  \n  its  internal  evidenoa  it  is  undoubtedly 
shown  to  have  been  addrnMed,  not  to  the  Christiana  at 
Ephesus,  where  TwA  had  iviided  Ihiw  years  {Aett  xx. 
31),  but  to  personal  strangers  (i.  lS,flL  trKC.);  that  it  has 
been  miscalled  by  raislakc  ;  and  that.  If  it  be  not  the  epistle 
which  Paul  wrote  to  the  Laudicuans  {Oihisx.  iv.  !fi),  that 
apostolical  epistle  must  have  b:«en  lost,  for  the  one  with  this 
title  inserted  in  the  '  Codex  Fabricii'  and  in  Jones's  work 
on  the  Canon,  thouch  of  a  very  early  date,  is  regarded  as 
a  forgery.    Usher,  Benecl,  MichacUs,  and  Hug  suppose  it 
to  be  enrydical,  tliat  is,  mtonded  tax  circulation.  The  style 
is  exceedmely  animated  and  fluent,  and  haa  lew  of  the  me- 
taphoriool  obscurity  which  generally  characterizes  the  com- 
positions of  St.  Paul.  The  object  appears  to  he  to  establish 
an  earnest  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  1  y  civing 
exalted  notions  of  their  importance  and   moral  cxccl- 
U  II'     and  to  encourage  a  per.scvenmce  in  tlie  Clirisuan 
w aria  10  with  temporal  and  spiritual  enemies.    The  thrive 
first  chapters  are  occupied  in  especially  setting  forth  the 
principles  of  predestinarianisra  (i.  4,  5,  U,  iv.  30;,  and  the 
three  lust  are  devoted  chiefly  to  the  f^loining  of  moral 
dutiaavith  raapeet  to  huabanda,  wiv^  nerants,  children^ 
masters,  and  aarvanta.    *No  real  CSinstian.'  says  Dr. 
Macknight,  *  can  read  the  doctrinal  part  of  thi.H  epistle 
without  being  impressed  and  roused  by  it,  as  by  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet'     On  the  uiulcsinned  cuinridcncea  with 
the  '  AcU*  see  Paley 's  llfirie  Paulina',  p.  208  —  234. 
The  moral  and  doctrinal  precepts  of  this  epistle,  with  re- 
spect chiefly  to  election,  havo  occasioned  theological  critics, 
especially  those  of  Germany,  to  write  elaborately  on  its 
proper  interpretation.    See  the  comments  of  Buoer,  Biidl. 
Bosc,  Schiilzc,  Cramer,  Rosenmiiller,  Koppe,  MuDer,  Bfink- 
mann,  Ziu^ler,  Kiause,  and  Bemmeliu,  cited  in  Sciler^a 
Biblicitt  Hermtmeuiiet  by  Dr.  Wright;  also  Macknigbt'a 
Translation  and  Commentary  on  the  EfistUx,  4to.,  vol.  ii. ; 
Michaelis's /n/rorffW.,  vol.  iv. ;  Home's  in/nx^/.,  vol.  iv. ; 
and  the  list  <>/  C'jmmruintors  and  StnuiU  mJ^ihmimt 
tH  Watt's  liibtioth.  Bnlannira. 

F/PIIESUS,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  one  of  the  twelve 
that  beloaasd  to  the  lapian  oonfederation.  (Herod.  L  142.> 
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Tke  mint  of  the  city  arc  gitiwted  near  the  mer  Cftjrtter,  at 

a  sliort  distance  fnsni  tho  plncc  where  it  falls  into  (he  K;iv 
of  Ephesus,  anil  near  a  maiden)  Mliaj^e  calksl  Aiasalouk. 
The  city,  aocordinj;  to  P.k-  x  ke\  plan,  was  irregularly  en- 
rloftofl  with  solid  wall-..  Towartls  liic  cust  iho  uxlcrnul  wall 
CruMCs  a  hill,  railed  Lupre,  which  han  a  channel  or  hullovr 
in  the  middle.  The  wall  is  then  continued  southward  cn 
the  cd^'e  of  a  valley,  which  is  bounded  by  another  hill, 
called  Um  Comras.  (SUrab.  64u.)  Otb«r  intacml  valli 
extend  ftiHher  Mrath  maou  another  TaUey,  and  oatninuni* 
Gate  with  wall-works  running  cast  and  we»t  along  the  side 
of  Mount  C'orresus.  The  walls  then  turn  northward,  and 
tAtitnl  al<)n<;  the  side  of  a  lake,  jirolably  Lake  Scliiuisia, 
near  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  m  about  a  furlong  to  the 
west  of  the  hdl  Ixpre.  On  this,  the  west  w  all,  is  a  tower, 
railed  the  Prison  of  St.  I*aul,  which  is  a  building  with 
Oolllic  or  pointed  archc«.  The  wallti,  aAor  leaving  the  lake, 
eimre  on  the  north,  and  run  itraight  toward  the  trast  on  a 
dight  ominoncc.  Near  the  ciiciu  the  walls  arc  sot  back  a 
alwrl  duMonoab  and  then  an  Mntiaued  atnuglu  till  they 
turn  with  •  enrve,  and  join  tlie  tetindmy  on  the  Lepre 
hill. 

The  whole  coinpa**  of  the  walla,  according  to  Pococke,  is 
aliout  four  mile*.  They  are  Imilt  in  ;i  nui^^h  manner,  hut 
case<l  with  hewn  stone,  and  dofende<l  m  pUieii  with  !*<iuare 
touers.  In  <^onie  parts  the  walls  remain  almost  entire:  in 
others  tho  foundationa  only  arc  visible,  and  are  ten  feet 
thick.  The  lite  of  Bphe»us  has  been  frequently  changed, 
IkOd  Lytiinachui,  one  of  Alcx.ander'ii  generals,  is  said  to 
hare  adopted  the  expedient  of  stopping  the  drains  in  the 
low  yaru  of  the  city,  in  order  to  drive  the  inhibitrati  into 
the  higher,  or,  what  lie  oonceiTod,  the  moat  idTwitageous 
situation  for  the  city,  which  he  had  eiu  lovofl.  (Strab.  640.) 
Pococke  is  of  opinion  that  the  niin^  uf  the  present  walls  arc 
the?  work  of  iiniacluis.  Part  of  one  ofllie  enlraiire  ^;;Ue-., 
iidurneJ  willi  nouic  bai-reliefs  remarkable  lor  then  fine 
ta!>te,  slill  remains.  Within  the  ciiy  there  were  extant,  at 
the  time  of  Pococke's  visit,  ruiiu  of  theatres,  a  circus,  and 
other  public  biuUinp;  and  without  the  city,  on  the  south- 
eait  tide  of  I^epre^  ate  the  ruins  of  an  extensive  and  mag- 
nifieentediflee^  wlikh  Pococke  supposed  to  he  a  gymnasium. 
The  outer  walla  are  of  brick  and  stone,  formed  of  fi>ur  or 
flre  courses  of  each,  laid  alternately,  and  constructed  with 
great  s  ilidity. 

In  'The  Antiijuilie.'i  of  Ionia,' vol.  ii.,  published  h>  the 
Dj'lclanti  Society,  there  is  an  interesting;  view  of  this  t;>ni- 
lla^iunl,  and  also  a  plan.  (Sec  Plate  40,  and  following; 
plates.)  Tlie  Cryptoporticus  is  full  uf  Exedrc  There  iii  also 
a  Pala>Htra  and  an  Ephebium,  with  rooms  on  the  right  and 
ItH,  having  a  communication  with  the  PaljDstra  only.  A 
waaage  loads  from  the  Ephebium  to  the  apartments  of  tho 
oaths,  of  which  there  were  two  seta  (br  bathing.  There  is 
howerer  only  one  Laconicum.  In  the  niche  of  tho  Calida- 
rium,  on  tho  right  hand,  are  painted  several  Bort<;  of  fish, 
and  boys  swimmint,' on  dolphins:  the  colours  of  the  paint- 
ing arc  so  well  preserved  as  to  show  the  water  to  be  of  a 
light  green.  The  Laconicum  is  vaulted,  and  is  toial'y 
dark.  l*Iate  43  gives  some  details  of  the  architecture  uf 
this  building. 

The  remains  of  a  temple  at  Ediesus  are  given  in  plates 
44  and  45  of  the  same  work.  Tbia  temple  was  130  fbet 
long  and  80  brood.  Thecollaiaeonatraetodof  lanocoorM 
stone ;  tho  portico  ii  ofoMfblo,  and  of  die  Oorindimn  orcler. 

The  columns  are  nearly  47  feet  high,  and  the  shafts  ore 
fluted,  and  of  one  piece  of  stone,  l^e  style  is  Roman,  and 
the  temple  was  cfinstructed,  prohahly  with  the  parniiseien 
of  Augustus  Ca>sar,  to  the  deified  .lulnis. 

The  circus  is  a  \i'r\  <  iirious  Imililiiig,  7S0  feet  long, 
and  290  broad  :  the  w  idth  of  the  cliariot-course  i*  135  feet. 
On  the  north  side  the  seats  arc  constructcfl  on  a  series  uf 
arches,  but  on  the  south  they  are  laid  on  Mount  Lepre.  The 
caretis  was  ontend  by  descending  tho  hill  side,  aa  tho 
boundary  waa  snmomitod  with  a  indL  having  niched  open- 
inn  thno  fbec  wide  at  about  Ibrty  feet  distant  ftom  each 
other.  The  masonry  consists  of  rusticated  sione  vvork,  and 
the  Ionic  order  appears  to  have  been  used  in  fcome  of  ihe 
•lecorative  parts  of  the  architecture.  The  great  tiualre, 
whicli  is  partly  conslrucie<l,  and  partly  hollowed  out  of  the 
hill.  1-  abiiiit  'MO  feet  in  diameter,  the  plan  being  a  llfge 
segment  of  a  circle^  with  thirty  rows  of  st>ats. 

The  temple  of  Diana  has  a  lake  on  the  west  Eide  of  it, 
which  ia  now  n  nomi^  extending  wvstward  to  the  Cavater. 
Thn  taUdlng  and  the  aavrta  iWnt  Hwora  sntroundad  with 


a  strong  wall,  which  wtt  a  double  wdl  to  19m  Mnllu  Widun 

the  enclosure  were  four  oiien  courts,  that  is,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  temple;  aiid  un  each  side  of  the  court  to  the 
we»i  then-  waa  a  largo  ojkui  portico,  or  cirluii;iade,  of  four 
columns  Jeep,  extending  to  the  lake:  on  theae  columns 
arches  of  brick  were  turned.  The  front  of  the  temple  was 
to  the  oast.  The  temple  was  built  on  arches,  aud  the 
flmndation  appears  to  have  been  most  aoUdly  constrticted. 
Una  agiOM  with  the  atatanant  of  Pliny  (xssvi.  who, 
soeaking  of  the  great  tenpla  wlii^  flixiatad  ill  kia  tbttOb  aaid 
that  it  was  built  on  marshy  ground,  as  being  thna  noie 
secure  against  earth(]uakes,  and  that  the  foundations  wet* 
formed  ofniniiiied  charcoal  and  wool.  In  the  r.arruw  an  h- 
way.-i  of  tl-.e  fuundalion  Poco<-'ke  saw  a  great  iiunibtfr  \>( 
eurlhen  ]  .jies.  in  tlie  frmt  uf  the  temple  was  a  lar^^e  put- 
tieo,  constructed  wi'.h  greY  and  red  granite  column:^  soiu« 
uf  tho  fragments  of  which  are  fifteen  feet  lung  and  three 
feet  six  inches  in  diameter.  Similar  columns  form  part  of 
the  mosque  of  St.  John  at  Aia»aluuk,  witli  a  must  bcautiftil 
cum|KNite  cnpitaL  Pococke  iudgea  fiom  the  remaiaa  which 
ho  saw,  tliat  tlie  whole  building  waa  eased  with  laavMe.  and 
that  arches  Were  turned  on  the  columns.  The  temple  itsvlf 
ha.H  something  of  the  figure  of  a  cross,  and  is  divided  intu 
several  chambers.  Tliere  was  jirobahly  a  jxiiUco  on  the 
side  o])posile  to  the  j;reat  entrance.  The  length  of  lite 
temple,  accurdtu^,'  to  Pluiy,  \«a.s  feel,  thO  hlMdth  SM, 
and  a  contained  l.'l*  columns  60  feel  high. 

Ruiii>  Kiill  remain  on  the  lower  part  of  the  hill  Lepre, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  suburb  on  the  south  side  of 
Lepre,  and  near  a  mile  from  tho  soutb<«asl  oomer  of  it  to* 
wards  that  hm,about  which  tbopiwwiitidllme  of  Aiasalank 
is  situated.  On  another  hill  is  a  INiikish  eastte.  and  round 
the  top  of  tho  hill  are  extensive  ruins  of  thick  bnck  wall^ 
with  numerous  small  arches,  which  Pococke  judgei  to  be 
of  the  time  of  the  Greek  emperors.  To  the  ea.st  of  Mount 
Lcpic  aie  the  Imrial-places.  Pococke  saw  there  a  tery 
lai;.'e  iiinrhle  coftin  (^arcuphagus),  with  an  imperfect  m 
bcri|'tiun  on  it,  and  he  says  lie  has  reason  to  think  that  they 
cut  holes  in  the  rock  in  order  to  deposit  their  dead  there. 
There  are  several  arches  all  round  tno  biUt  and  on  aome  of 
t  hem  are  ruins  of  an  aqueduet.  On  the  low  nouiid  boluoen 
the_  hill  Lepn  and  the  village  of  Aiasalouk  these  are  lu- 
mains  of  manv  square  pier^  made  of  ningle  stones  laid  one 
on  another.  Nut  only  on  tlie  sides  of  Muunt  Lepre.  but  on 
Mount  Corresus,  as  \sell  a.s  in  the  valley  between  them,  tlierc 
are  still  t^'ut  ruins  of  the  unticnt  citv. 

Mounts  Lepre  and  Corresus  being  of  marble,  probably 
supplied  ahuiulaiit  materials  for  builaing.  (Pococke's  rra- 
velt;  and  T/u  Antiquitiet  qf  Ionia,  by  ih*  DtUetoHti  &>• 
ciety.) 

According  to  Strabo^  (he  oMaat  inhabilanii  of  the  site  of 
Ephcsus  were  Chriana  and  Ldeges,  moot  of  whom  won 

rjecled  by  the  aettlecs  flrom  Greece  under  Androclus.  Ly- 
snuachus,  as  Strabo  observes,  built  the  walls  which  existed 
when  he  wrote,  and  which  are  doubtless  those  dcscrilx."d  by 
Pococke.  He  also  ^ave  the  place  the  name  of  his  wife 
•Arninoi-,  hut  tiie  old  name  was  afterwords  restored.  The 
first  great  temple  of  Diana  was  built  by  Clversiphron,  which 
having  bi>en  set  on  fire  bv  HcNattatus  and  deslrujed,  the 
great  edifice  dmcribed  by  Pliiqr  waaoNeM.  Stnboaaja  that 
the  prieala  of  Ibe  temph»  wera  onoa  •mmdia.  hut  ^  in  bii 
tune  llM  uiagaa  of  tho  nkn  wore  aomewbat  changed,  litis 
tontine  was  a  notod  asylum  for  malefkotors  and  for  debtor*, 
till  this  privilege  was  taken  away  by  Augustus.  In  Strabo's 
time  Ephcsus  was  a  place  of  ^;re'at  trade,  and  the  chief 
commercial  city  of  the  western  part  of  A»ia  Minor;  and  it 
would  appear  from  the  AcU  of  the  Apostles  (  xix.)  that  it 
was  a  plMo  of  son*  note  ftr  wurkais  in  silver. 


Coiu  at  KykMa*. 
llriUsh  Huwutt.  Actual  Stir.  flU*M.  «riri(tii,  17Ci  (raiw. 

B'PBORI  (ffo^),  a  body  of  magistrates  at  8parta.  who 

were  possessed  of  great  privileges  The  institution  of  thu 
office  is  usually  ancnhod  to  Theo|>oiupu8,  ibe  giaivisoii  q'. 
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Chanluus  the  Proclid.  but  it  hivs  h<xn  inferred  fioin 
the  uxisteiice  of  an  ephoralty  ti  .  th.  r  IV n^n  -i^tcs  before 
the  time  of  Theopontpos,  and  from       l)(.  lni;  api»aronll> 
])laccd  among  the  institutionB  of  Lycurgus  hy  HcrodotuB 
<i.  65)  and  Xenophon  (de  Hep.  Lac.,  viii.  3)  that  it  xras 
•n  antient  Dorian  magistracy.     Dr.  Arnold  supposes 
(ThueyiL.  vol.  i«    Q4A)  uat  tbe  epbori.  vho  ««ra  live  in 
nnmber,  vera  OMval  witb  th«  first  tettloment  of  the  Doriaiw 
ill  Spartti,  and  were  merely  tlu'  iiuinicipsil  inajjistruk-s  of 
Iho  Jhc  liAiiik'ts  which  coinposc<l  the  city  (^cc  Miiller, 
Dvrianit,  ii.,  )).  i.id,  Enal.  triuul.) ;  hut  th;it  afier\\  ards,  when 
the  Ilfrai  'itdo!  hi-guii  tu  cuc-rviach  iijion  the  privileges  of  the 
other  Duriat\*,  and,  it  wouhi  sietn,  in  the  reign  of  Thei  - 
pompus.  who  endeavoured  to  diminish  tho  powers  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Spartan  aristocracy,  the  Dorians,  in 
liw  straggle  which  eiisuea,  gained  for  the  epfaori  an  e&ten- 
sitin  of  »utlwritT  wlneh  placed  them  Tirtmlly  tt  the  head 
of  the  state.  altnouKh  the  nominal  sovenwntjr  was  still  left 
in  Ihe  hands  of  the  Herod  id®.  Tlius  tbeephori  were  poptilor 
in:i-;^inUes  a-i  far  as  the  Dorians  themselves  woro  con- 
vv>  i.ed,  and  were  m  ikct  the  guardians  of  their  rights  from 
tliL'  oncroaehnients  of  tho  kings,  though  they  were  in  rela- 
tion to  thu  Porioeei  (irtpiMsm)  the  opprottsive  instruments  of 
an  ovcrbcorinK  aristocracy.  (Plato.  Lfgg.,  iv.,  p.  71*2  d.)  Tho 
cphori  were  cnoaen  in  the  autumn  of  evei  v  \  (^r ;  the  first 
guve  his  name  totheTiar;  every  Spartan       chgiUle  to 
ilio  office  without  aiqr  niaid  t»  age  or  veelth.  They  wen 
empoweted  to  tne  whom  they  Btemd,  and  exact  innnodiaie 
))a}  nient  of  the  fine ;  they  coiud  suspend  the  functions  of 
any  oth«r  magistrate,  and  arrest  and  bring  to  trial  e^cn  the 
IviuL's.  (Xenophon  de  Rej).  Liirrd.,  viii.  4.)   They  presided 
and  luit  the  vuti?  in  tho  pubhe  assemblies  (Thucyd.,  i.,  87)» 
and  )]erfi)rnied  all  tho  functiutis  of  9overeie;nty  in  receivinj,' 
and  dismisuiing  embtissies  (Xen.  Heii.,  ii.,  13,  t!i*>,  treating  ; 
with  foreign  states  (Herod.,  ix.,  8),  and  sending  out  military 
expeditions.  (Xeiu,  Helim-,  ii.  4, 39.)  The  king,  wlion  he 
commanded,  was  always  atlMided  by  two  of  flie  Iphori,  who  ' 
exercised  a  oentroUing  pom onr  lai  nmmmu.  (Uecod,,  | 
ix.,  76.)  Tbe  ephori  wen  mnrdend  on  thor leaitiof  justice  ' 
by  Cltfomcnes  111 ,  and  their  office  overthrown  (Plutarch, 
I'it.  Cleomen-,  c.  viii.);  but  ihev  were  rp*torwd  by  Anti- 
Kunu«  Lkison  and  the  Acbawns  \v.  v  ,  •  i;  c    Polyb.,  ii.,  7(i : 
PjU"»an.,  ii.,  9,  2) ;  and  the  office  subsisted  inidiT  the  Roman 
dotniiiiuo.  (See  Hiiekh,  Cirrpus  Insrripttorium,  i.,  ii.  GOJ- 
t;i;{.)   Uii  tlw  ephoralty,  tho  reader  may  consult  iliiller'* 
Dorinm,  book  iii.,  c.  6;    Plass's   Grrchirhte   ikt  aiteu 
Griechenland*,  vol.  ii.,  p.  113;  and  Tittmann's  Dartlel- 
ttuigdsr  Grieeh.  Staattver/atnmgen,  p.  104-117. 

E'PHORUS.  a  Greek  historian*  bent  at  Cyme  in  .£olis, 
in  tiio  year  40i  B.C.  (Suidas.)  He  mirvited  the  passage  of 
Alexander  into  Asia  (U.TI  bc),  M'hicb  he  uientioned  in  lii.> 
history  (Ciein.  Al.,  Slrom.,  p.  3.17  A.I.  He  studied  rho- 
tone  under  I»ocrates.  but  with  so  little  r  s  that  after  be 
hud  returned  from  Athens  his  &ther  DemophiUi^  sent  him 
back  to  the  rhetorician  for  fresh  instructions.  (I'Uitan  h, 
I'tt.  hoeratia,  p.  36G  Wyttenb.)  Isocrates  perceiving  hw 
unlUness  for  public  epealdng,  recommended  him  fo  turn 
hie  attentioil  to  historical  composition  (Seneca  de  Tran- 
quiUiL  Atdlld,  «.  vi.);  but  his  style  was  low  and  slovenly 
even  in  bis  histories  (ENo.,  i.,  p.  479);  and  Plutarch  lU' 
marks  upon  the  silliness  of  the  set  speeches  wbieh  he  intra* 
(liicod.  iPoltt.  Pnrojir.  p.  8>n  ii  i  Polybius  obser^'es  llmf, 
tliuiigU  in  his  account  of  nawl  umtter.-.  be  is  sometimes 
happy,  be  always  fkils  in  dexci  ibing  baitles  by  land,  and 
waa  entirely  ignorant  of  luetics.  {.ExcerjU.  FiU^can.,  ii.  391.) 
Ephorus  wrote — I.  A  History  of  Greece,  in  30  bookii,  bc- 
gianing  witb  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  terminating  with  the 
ftiege  of  Perinthus  (340  B.C.).  Part  of  the  thirtieth  book 
vaa  written  by  hie  eon  Demopbtlus,  (Died.,  xvi,  14.) 
2.  On  Inventioni.  in  2  books.  S.  On  Goods  and  lib,  in  S4 
book:<.  4.  On  remarkable  Objects  in  various  Countries.  15 
bo.iU>.  a.  Tlie  Topograpliy  of  Cyme.  6.  Ou  Diction.  Tlie 
fr.ng  meats  of  these  works  have  been  eoUoetad  hf  Meier 
Maix.  Carlsruhc.  18! 5. 
E'PIIYRA.  [Mkdusa] 
Kl'IALTUS.  tMAiin.K.] 

1£PIC  POETRY  i»  that  form  of  art  wbi«  h  produces  an 
unOiiCinatiTe  description  of  external  facts  and  occurrenocs, 
n*  dtstinguisbed  from  lyric  poetry,  which  cmnloyA  itiself  in 
rcgisteri.i^',  in  an  imaginative  mantter,  all  UHMO  internal 
fuctii  atid  occurrences  which  go  by  tlie  name  of  ftelhigt  end 
eiiiotiuns. 

Those  who  find  litis  definition  ituufficieut  must  remember 


that  it  dooK  not  Liid  is  not  intendod  to  apply  to  any  single 
ej)ic  or  lyric  poem.  With  the  exception  perhaps  of  some  of 
our  old  national  romances,  there  docs  not  c.\i^t  an  epic  poem 
of  any  length  whieil  le  porlbctly  free  from  lyric  al  pa»saget; 
but  this  is  no  reason  why  wo  should  conibund  tlie  two  forma 
of  art,  and  not  assign  to  jxwtry  the  one  name  or  the  other 
aoGording  to  the  proportioQ  whiok  il  oantajM  either 
element. 

From  vhat  »e  know  of  tho  operation'  r  T  i  r  own  minds, 
and  of  the  uiiulog)- nrhirh  siibststa  b<:t  .^  ,  i  ihe  growth  of 
indi\idiuil  and  national  iiitelli  i  i,  ii  upi  >  ars  most  natural 
that  epic  should  he  the  earliest  species  of  poelry.  A  child, 
borne  into  a  crowd  of  circumstances  all  claiming  his  atten- 
tion and  exciting  his  interest,  busies  himself  witb  tho  ex- 
ternal world  long  before  it  ever  occurs  to  him  to  examine 
what  is  going  on  within  himaelC  Nay,  man  than  this,  hie 
imagination,  the  ideolismg  fteulty,  take*  the  nodeb  of  it* 
exertion «  entirely  ttom  the  external  world.  His  dreamib 
his  reveries,  his  waking  fancies  arc  active  and  epical,  at 
any  one  who  has  watched  the  movements  of  childn-n  niu^t 
acknowledge;  but  the  time  when  be  begins  to  notice  his 
own  thougbta  and  iaalingi  the  lyiieal  age— dooa  not  eom* 
till  later.*^ 

Tlie  progress  of  literatara  bears  a  close  analogy  to  tliat 
growth  of  an  individual  mind  which  we  have  just  described. 
Men  look  round  Ihcm  before  looking  within,  and  thuH  it  is 
that  natural  philosophy  has  always  preoeded  roetaphyeics» 
and  epic  poetry,  as  nr  ss  We  kiiow,  been  prior  to  lyiricsl. 
Again,  the  ima^nation  gets  the  start  of  the  logical  faculty. 
Men  can  invent  before  they  can  argue,  and  thus  it  appears 
that  facts,  real  or  supposed,  are  usually  put  in  tin-  imagina- 
tive form  of  epic  poetry  before  they  are  recorded  and  ex- 
amine<l  with  rei;ard  tu  the  conclusions  which  th  ^  MJ^^^  J.  ,i, 
OS  in  {Kilittcal  history,  (bchclling,  Vorlemngen  ular  die 
MethfMe  d4-$  Academischen  Studiwn,  p.  2'20.)  It  may 
bc  objected  to  this  theory,  that  if  we  assert  every  in- 
dividual to  have  gpoe  through  both  epical  and  lyrical 
periuds,  there  is  HO  fcaion  why  the  two  forms  of  art  which 
wt>  suppose  to  have  arisen  from  the  prevatenee  of  either  nt 
of  fceUiiKs  sb  uld  not  have  been  contemporaneously  pro- 
duced; but  it  W  ill  lie  seen  that  a  suflicicnt  reason  is  sup- 
jdied  for  the  prior.ty  of  thai  foi-m  which  addresses  itself  to 
the  spirit  of  ac!i:jn,  in  the  fact  that  this  spirit  prcdotuuiau-s 
in  the  earliest  a^e.s  nf  si»ciel\ ,  to  the  complete  repression  —  we 
nugbt  almost  sav  de«trucuon  -of  those  contemplative  feel- 
which  iu  a^er  ages  are  ulhiw  i>d  full  and  umeslnimtd 
exercise.  Tlic  heroic  age  of  Greece,  for  instance,  as  fkr  as 
we  know  anything  about  it,  was  very  little  likely  to  encour^ 
age  salleetion,  much  less  reflective  poetry,  and  afieocdingly 
we  hear  nothing  of  such  poetry  for  centuries  after  it  had 
ceased. 

This  earliest  specimens  nf  this  form  of  art,  which  probn- 
bly  consistetl  of  tales  rhythmically  arranged  and  recited  ti> 
a  very  Mniple  musical  accompaniment,  no  doubt  belonged 
1(1  the  uncunscions  sera,  during  which  the  poet,  setting  be- 
furo  htm  no  aim,  or  seeing  it  at  best  but  very  imperiiNstiy, 
acu  purely  from  the  stiRii^  impul^  of  his  own  mtttina- 
tion.  Into  this  class  we  may  i>erluips  admit  some  of  eiis^ 
oldest  and  simplest  romances,  but  tho  poetry  of  Homer 
and  Heaiod.  tlie  twofold  epio  of  the  Greeks^  cannot  b» 
dented  to  be,  in  great  messnre  at  least,  the  work  of  conscious 
artists.  We  shall  notice  tbe  writings  of  the  early  Greeks- 
first  in  order ;  and  as  it  would  swell  this  article  to  an  uun(>- 
cessor}' length  were  ^«'o  to  uxuiuine  iu  detail  the  principal 
epic  poems  which  we  poiseSii.  we  shall  condne  oui'aitilves,  iti 
a  great  measure,  to  those  wliich  were  composed.during  th» 
periods  both  of  antient  and  modern  hiiitory,  when  epi& 
poetry  could  be  said  to  be  the  poetry  of  tho  age,  and  leave 
those  49tached  productions  wnieb  owe  theix  existence  t» 
the  imagination  of  iaolated  men,  in  times  long  after  th* 
disappearance  of  tlie  living  epos,  for  a  separate  examinatioa. 

There  are  two  divisions  into  which  tbe  epio  poetry  of  tk« 
Hrcekx  naturally  fiills ;  the  heroic  or  ivinantic  epos 
lliimer  and  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  and  the  hieratic  ep(«  of 
Ilesiod.  The  attetUion  of  that  B|^e  was  centered,  as  lUkcs  \a 
at  present,  on  two  grand  ideas,  tliu  t>Uite  and  religion ; 
whence  we  find  a  pontioil  and  e  hieratic  epos.  Tlie  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  are  .the  two  poems  which  remain  as  speci- 
inons  of  the  former  kind,  and  they  arc  particularly  worth 
tbe  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  tbe  history  of  epic 

*  Vte  %w  awnrc  ttut  Oiif  la  <y{r[Hiii«>i]  to  tbr  kMtftiun  of  s  Ul«  OnSM 
viiUT  (Wilhelin  Mullifr.  UamrruJu  l'iTitJ>mlt,  f.i);  but  hc  hu  ogt  a4> 
diKMt  any  aiguM«u  «hieh  l««d  vi  tu  e<»BK«  «nt  «f  UUm.  au  Ilia  ^oiaU 
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poetry,  as  tlicy  afford  by  far  the  most  perfect  iDttancc  of 
poonuof  llmt  kind  ooinposcd  in  an  ajje  dilViring  but  Utllu 
in  its  cbaracieruuc«  Jrom  that  to  which  t-hey  rofcr,  iitul 
stand  consequently  in  Btrong  contract  to  the/Ktioid,  a  poc-in 
with  which  thev «w  motS  ft«iuently  compftKd.  The  4£neid, 
in  coiamon  vith  naitl^n  poetiy.  dtpendx  mora  on  beauty 
of  language  and  atraagemeiit  than  on  anything  in  the  fttory. 
•xquisitcly  managed  as  it  is,  to  exrite  the  interest  of  its 
readers.  As  it  tracer  the  1if«i  of  an  individual,  it  stands  in 
closer  iuxta-piMiUuii  uuh  the  Odyssey  than  with  the 
Iliad ;  but  bow  supuriur  in  Ulysses  to  JEntan,  and  how 
nucb  more  romantic  are  the  adventure*  o(  thu  Grei-k  than 
dbofle  of  the  Trojan  hero ! 

Pwbaps  there  is  not  in  the  whole  compass  of  literature  a 
noM  perfectly  drawn  charactar  than  UUsite^  ct^-rtamly  none 
pioeaeding  from  ao  early  a  toiiBea.  His  touehing  exhibt- 
•lOOf  of  feeling,  the  inioutable  eitcuiBltinttility  of  the  fto- 
tiooa  which  he  spins  in  nieii  pofMao.  imMMtly  fe  no 
fturpose  except  to  confound  liMaaditon;  the  nwnMr  in 
which  all  tl-c  ii'trron  of  tho  story  wind*  around  hitn.  the 
comie  namre  ol  tho  interlude*,  and  the  peculiarities  sttach- 
inu,  to  the  supernatural  parts  of  his  adventures,  all  unite  to 
render  the  Odyssey  a  poem  more  fitted  pcrhapi  than 
the  Iliad  itself  to  interest  an  age  like  ours,  when  oM'.ry- 
thing  which  gives  a  lyrical  character  to  poetry  is  so  much 
tidthoogh  so  unconsciously  sought  for. 

It  twaU/  Inqipm  tut  M^ad  poetry  partakw  rtwagly 
of  a  Ivtlctt  ohanaler,  and  Henod  naa  perhaps  itnidt  out 
the  only  path  which  an  epic  writer  in  a  simple  age  oould 
follow  without  lapsing  into  the  l}Tical  spirit  as  ne  approached 
thcoh)Kii  al  subjects.  The  only  poet  of  antiquity  w  ith  whom 
he  can  be  compared  is  Lucroliiis,  but  the  '  I>e  Rcruia 
Natura'  approacnes  so  much  moro  nearly  to  tho  cluiracter 
of  a  trratise  on  philosophy,  that  it  is  bard  to  give  it  the 
name  of  an  epic  poem,  although  it,  as  well  as  all  didactic 
Woriu  like  Virgil  s  Georgics,  come  under  the  definition. 
Tbo  reason  why  wo  are  slow  to  recognise  them  as  epics 
ariaea  from  the  habit  of  taking  the  muno  epos,  one  spe- 
cie*, although  tlie  primary  one.  fx  the  wliola  daw,  which 
teallr  in  !  i  i'  <  otberipaoioaiMaiBftwaootoowriallwition 
cannot  tail  to  show. 

It  lias  been  observed  by  a  Germen  v  ri:  r  (Rebelling, 
Vorletun^eii,  &tc.,  p.  224)  that*  properly  ipeaking,  an  epic 
poem  has  no  regular  beginning  or  end  ;  it  is  a  metrical  and 
tmagiaative  production,  which,  if  it  consist  of  narrative, 
may  take  it  up  and  lay  it  down  at  any  period.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  iBiad,  at  «aU  at  with  tlta  OdjNey  and  iSoeid, 
although  tbo  two  lut  an  ooaildafabtyHioie  aonpIcK  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  narrative,  and  evidently  draw  to  a  more 
decided  cloao  than  the  Iliad.  There  appears  however  to  be 
a  greater  unity  in  tlu-  plot  of  the  Odyssey  than  in  that  of 
Virgil's  poeni,  in  this  rcsi>oci,  that  the  erwits  newr  get  the 
upper  hand  of  the  hero.  We  (ire  intcrcsfsd  in  hi«  adven- 
tures bveauso  they  are  hit ;  while  in  the  iBneid  they  strike 
us  rather  aa  eoiMltiiiluimti  intended  to  yoMWi  indi^n- 
dent  merit. 

Tho  early  romantic  epos  deserves  notice  as  the  iliet  die- 
tfnot  liMni  of  modem  art.  M ueh  diioosaion  haa  been  ex- 
ponded  fai  order  to  ascertain  whence  arose  those  cycles  of 
metrical  romances  which  have  for  Ihr  ir  itubjeclg  tho  exploils 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  Kin^  Ailtiur,  and  other  heroes; 
but  It  rather  eonrerns  us  hero  tu  n  ti-,;  that  tbo  s.  fi  :i  1 
birth  of  ciriltsatioti  whidieutiued  on  the  broaking  up  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  ftroductive  of  a  series  of  events  in  lite- 
nry  history,  parallel,  as  far  as  wo  can  judge,  to  those  winch 
oeenrrod  in  the  tiroc»  of  Homer. 

The  tracea  of  hente  poetry  whkk  lenain  in  livjr'a  His- 
tory are  plain  eoougfa  to  ond>io  na  to  inferwUh  oomtiderable 
probability  that  a  series  of  epic  poets  appeared  in  Rome 
about  the  time  of  theTarquins  onwards;  but  xs  no  frag- 
ments remain,  wo  are  too  much  in  the  dark  as  to  th«  nature 
of  their  writings  to  enable  u*  to  refer  to  tiiein  as  we  do  to 
Bonier. 

We  find  that  the  norlhem  nations  pos^cfised  numerous 
poems  of  an  epical  kind,  gome  of  which  remain,  and  are  or 
might  be  read  with  considerable  intentt.  Tho  oyolea  of 
fonMlicea  on  Troy  and  Alexander  the  Gnat  eonpote  a  (brm 
of  art  which  eoold  onljr  exitt  m  a  revival  of  imagmutive 
■pirit,  aa  fliey  doriTO  their  subjects  from  an  older  date  and 
a  different  country,  although,  as  regar«i.s  everything  but  tlie 
name  of  Greek  or  Trojan,  tbo  hero  is  usually  the  e(junlr> 
man  ofthc  banl  ;  but  the  numerous  p4H  ni  i>:i  Art 


<  Beowulf.*  in  Anglo-Saxon,  <  The  Poem  of  the  Cid,'  in 
Siianish,  and  tho  '  Nibelungcn  Lied,'  in  old  German,  are 
tjuile  sutTu-iiynt  proofe  of  the  coincidence  of  epic  !.pirit  with 
an  early  stage  tif  !*.ix'i(Uy. 

The  Italian  epio  arose  somewhat  later  Uiaa  that  of  any 
of  the  northern  nations,  which  may  be  attributed  to  thie 
foot  that  it  was  only  to  a  Strang  admixturp  of  baiterian 
Mood  that  tiM  Italian*  owed  their  vMloivtion  to  poUtiool 
exiiteim.  no  diegi  of  a  aatioa  never  pqhhi  a  national 
literatvre. 

Coleridge  haa  observed  tl-rt  '  Gothic  art  rlrper.rls  on  a 
symbolical  expresMDn  of  the  iiU'uiite,'  or  whai  cannot  bo 
circumicribcil  wuhiti  the  lunits  of  actual  Kensuous  being, 
while  m  antient  art  everything  was  ignite  and  material. 
{Lit.  Rematns,  vol.  i.  p.  G8.)  This  applies  mure  directly  to 
architecture,  but  in  a  measure  aUo  to  literature,  although 
ve  think  that  the  intndnciion  of  Christianity  had  more  u> 
dp  with  it  than  the  cenie  whu^  Oolendgo  anigMb  naaaely 
the  wM  liberty  of  the  Northman**  hal>£  and  mennera  and 
the  imagery  of  nature  which  surrounded  him.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  difference  which  is  traceable  between  the  an- 
tient and  the  modern  epic  Inn  been  produced  by  that  spirit 
of  devotion  to  the  female  sex  which  cliaraeterizes  all  the 
CTothic.  nations;  and  arisinc  a*  it  docs,  partly  from  the 
refinement  of  an  instinct  and  partly  from  religious  impres- 
tiuuM,*  is  very  superior,  as  a  motive  of  action,  to  the  mere 
vnmitigated  inatinct  tv  war  iriiidi  oonititntea  the  |nvaiU 
ing  tetue  ofthe  aatiant  cpleb  orek  leeit  ef  the  hcfofe 


man  ofthc  banl  ;  but  the  numerous  p4H:ni-.  u;i  Artl;,ir,  aii  I  c.vioni  of 
*Ua.v«Uh  the  l>ane.' and  *U«Mm  Child.' iu  our  own  iaugHOKe^^  •Th* 


Wo  haw*  been  at  no  pains  to  notko  thoee  detached  epio 

poems  which  have  opiwared  at  different  tin.  s  since  the 
revival  af  learning,  slthouuh  soma  of  the  most  lu^Lle  speci- 
mens of  this  style  i  ]  r  ir>  are  to  be  number«;d  amuo'^^t 
them;  still  loss  have  we  intended  to  give  anything  like 
sketches  of  any  which  we  have  mentioned,  as  this  it  pn>> 
perly  done  under  the  heads  of  the  several  authors. 

(Tliirlwall's  History  (/  Greece,  vol.  L ;  Uhici,  Getrhirhtt 
dfr  HtUmuukm  DieklJauut  s  ilnalop^  HitUtrji  ^  Roman 
Liuratwe;  Baohv,  AtHit  dtr  MSmnkm  MlarolMr-G^ 
tdnekta;  History  of  Spdm  in  the  (kHmU  Cf/OofMiM, 
vol.  ii..  Appendix  H.) 

EPICHARMUS,  the  son  of  Helothales,  was  bom  in  the 
island  of  Cos,  and  accompanied  Cadmua,  the  son  of  Scythes, 
to  Sicily  about  the  year  4h.'j  B.C.  He  mu^t  have  arrived  at 
maturity  by  this  time;  for  ho  was  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras 
fwbo  dieil  m  '1'j7  n.c),  and  according  to  Aristotle  {Poet.  liL 
5X  lived  long  before  Chiooidaa  and  Ifognes  (wlra,  if  we 
may  believe  Suidu,  bej^ao  to  exhibit  in  487  b.c.)  ;  so  that 
there  can  be  no  truth  in  the  itatenmt  of  Diogenes,  that 
EpicharmuB  was  brought  from  Cos  to  Sicily  when  a  child 
of  tliroe  months  old  (viii.  78).    He  and  his  brother  were 

Ehysicians,  and  therefore,  perbapt,  belonfred  to  the  Cixm 
ouse  of  the  As  11]  ill  -  It  appears  that  he  resided  ."-unie 
short  time  at  Mcgara,  and  possibly  removed  to  Syracuse 
when  Grelo  transported  the  inhabitants  of  Ifegan  thither 
(4S4  B.C.).  It  was  at  Megara  that  Epicharmua  probably 
got  the  idea  of  writing  comedies;  fbr  the  Megareami,  aa 
well  in  Owoee  aa  in  Sieilyf  are  idwnya  ^ken  of  as  tho 
originator*  of  fliat  braneh  of  the  drama.  Eplcharmus  is 
called  by  Tlieoerilus  (Epigram,  xvii.)  the  inventor  of 
comedy,  and  Plato  says  that  he  was  the  chief  comedian, 
just  aa  Homer  was  the  chief  trai^edian.  {Thetrtet ,  p.  132, 
K.)  The  latter  remarks  refer,  we  bflieve,  to  his  having 
first  furnished  the  omiwi,  or  band  of  revellers,  who  wertB 
the  original  chorus  in  comedy,  with  a  systomatie  diakne 
and  a  plot  of  aa  opie  eharacter.  That  the  eomediM  of  fpi- 
charmni  bad  a  <d)onu»  and  that  this  dumawM  the 
sentatifo  of  ttie  eoma%  a*  in  tim  old  Atiwnlan  eomody, 
apnears  probable  from  the  fact  that  one  of  his  dmmos  w  as 
called  •  Vulcan,'  or  the  '  Comagttr.'  '  Tlie  subjecti,  of  th«j 
plays  of  F.pichamius,'  say*  Miiller  {Dorians,  iv.  7,  f.  2», 
'  were  mostly  mythological,  i  e„  parodies  or  travesties  of 
mythology,  nearly  in  the  style  of  the  satirical  drama  of 
Alliens.  Thus,  in  the  comedv  of  "  Busiris,"  Hercules  waa 
represented  in  the  most  ludicrous  light,  as  a  roraaona 
glutton ;  and  he  was  again  exhibited  in  the  same  chancter 
(witha  mtztum>  perhaps  of  satiricid  remarks  on  the  Itixiiry 
of  the  timea)  hi  *'The  lianiage  of  Hebe,"  in  which  an  asto- 
nishing number  of  dishes  was  montionetl.  He  also,  like 
A  ri>tophancs,  handled  political  subjcct.s  and  invented  ooniic 
characiers  lako  the  later  Athenian  poets;  and  indeed  the 
of  his  subjects  was  very  wide.   The  piece  called 
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"  Tlio  Plundering^  ■  vluch  described  ihe  devastation  of 
Sicily  in  his  tituc,  had  a  jwhtical  meaning;  and  this  was 
petliaps  also  the  case  with  *'  The  Islands at  least  it  was 
mentioned  in  this  play  that  Hieron  had  prevented  Anaxilas 
from  dastsoyuui  Loeri.  In  hit  "  Feniaiu''  also  thm  were 
•Uniums  to  m  histoif  of  the  timM.  Bpidnmitt  alao 
iatroduoed  and  almost  perfected  choraetura  which  were 
very  common  in  the  drama  of  later  times ;  and  if  the  plot 
of  "The  Menajchmi"  of  I'luulin  was,  as  the  poet  seems  to 
state  in  the  prolosrue,  taken  fhiiu  a  comedy  of  Epirharmus, 
it  must  be  granted  that  the  ingenious  i'«nstrncliot\  of  plots 
waa  not  beyond  the  powers  of  that  poet.'  Epirlxarmus  lived 
to  the  age  of  ninety  (Diog.,  Laert ,  viii.  78)  or  ninety-seven 
(Lucian,  Macrob,  xxv.)  The  titles  of  thirty-five  of  his 
oomedies  an  film  in  FVbridus  (ii.  p.  300). 

EPICTETUS  «M  bom  at  Hierapolis,  a  city  of  Phrygia. 
The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  nor  arc  wc  able  to  make 
any  very  close  approximation  to  it.  He  must  have  bwn 
born  however  before  the  end  of  the  rcijjn  of  the  cmpcrnr 
Neru,  68A.D.;  clue  he  coiiUl  nut  li-ive  been  more  than 
iweiity-ono  when  Dutuitiau  published  tliat  ediet  ai^ainst 
]>luli».opherb,  in  the  year  89  a-d.,  in  consequence  of  which 
Epiotetus  retired  from  Rome.  At  the  age  of  tveaty-onc, 
be  was  not  likely  to  have  attained  sufficient  ttotarnty  to 
bring  him  within  the  operation  of  auch  an  edieb 

Bpietetut  was  bora  most  probably  during  the  Mat  eight 
years  of  Nero's  reign.  The  name.*  and  condition  of  nis 
parents  arc  unknown ;  neither  do  wo  know  how  ho  came 
to  be  broufjht  to  Rome.  But  at  Rorao  he  wa.i  for  sometime 
slave  to  Epapbroditus.  who  was  a  frcedman  of  Nero's,  and 
one  of  his  I  I'ls  jcuanl.  An  anerdote  related  by  Origen, 
Avliieh  illustrates  the  fortitudeofEpictetus,  would  also  show, 
i:  It  IS  true,  that  Epaphroditus  traa  a  most  cruel  master. 
'£|)ictetu^  when  bis  master  via  MirtiiiK  hit  leg  one  dur, 
amiled  and  quietly  said.  '*  yon  will  btMk  it  ;**  ana  when  fie 
did  break  it.  only  observed,  "  Did  I  not  tell  vou  that  you 
would  do  80?" '  (Origen  c.  CfU.  vii.  p.  368.)  yfe  are  not  told 
hov  or  when  Epictetus  munu^ed  to  effect  his  flrecdom ;  but 
he  could  not  have  lieen  still  a  hlave  uhen  he  left  Rome  in 
consequence  uf  the  edict  SH^un-t  ()hil.)«.o]>berS.  This,  \>hioh 
is  the  only  event  iu  bis  life  who»e  date  we  can  assign,  totik 
place,  as  has  beonaaid,  in  the  year  89  a  d.,  being  the  eighth 
vear  of  Domitian's  reign.  Epictetus  then  retired  to  Nicopo- 
in  Bpirus ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  he  ever  returned 
to  Room.  Tlio  chief  ground  fur  behoving  that  he  did  is  a 
Hatementof  Spartian  {Vit.  ffadr.  16),  that  Epictetus  livi^ 
on  terms  of  inlnuaty  with  the  emperor  Hadrian ;  while  it  is 
argued  on  the  other  hatul,  tliat  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
of  his  dLscourses  having  bwn  delivered  at  Rome,  but  that 
they  contain  frequent  mention  of  Nioopolis.  Ttiis  argu- 
ment is  however  hardly  adbcient  to  (mraini#  thto  eS]iteae 
testimony  of  Sportian. 

Wc  do  not  know  when  ho  died.  Suidas  says  that  he 
lived  till  the  idgn  of  Marcoa  Aurolius ;  and  a  oonflrmation 
ef  Hhk  Btatenumt  haa  been  thought  to  be  Aunbhed  by 
ThemiMMis,  who  says  (Oral.  V.  ad  Joviah.  Jmp.)  that  tlic 
two  Antonines  patronised  Epictetus.  But  if.  ai  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe,  Epictetus  was  born  before  68  A.D., 
tho  adoptian  of  Suida^s's  statement  would  make  him  almost 
n  hnnclred  ye;irs  old  at  his  death;  aiid  what  is  s;iid  by 
Thetnistius  might  very  well  Ih;  true,  even  though  Epictetus 
did  not  live  under  cither  of  tho  Antonine*.  It  may  be 
added,  that  Suidas's  account  of  Epictetus  is  in  other  respecti 
inaccurate.  But  the  strongest  aigument  agftinat  Sutdaa  ia 
derived  from  Aulus  Gellius,  who.  writing  dnring  the  reign 
of  the  first  Antonine,  speaks  of  Epictetnl  in  t*o  plaen  a» 
being  dead-  (Noct.  Alt.  iL  18;  xvii.  1^.> 

Epic  Ictus  led  a  life  of  exemplary  contentment,  simplicity, 
and  \irtue.  prucli'-ing  in  all  particulars  the  morality  he 
taught.  He  lived  for  a  long  while  in  a  small  hut,  with 
no  other  furniture  than  a  bed  and  lamp,  and  without  an 
attendant;  until  he  Kiuvolcutly  adopted  a  child  whom  a 
ftiend  had  been  compel!,  d  by  povertjr  to  ev^oae,  and  hired 
a  nune  for  ita  aake.  There  is  a  staij  connected  with  his 
lamp  which  illnstrates  the  equanimity  uf  Epictetua.  He 
had  bouffht  one  day  an  iron  lamp,  which  was  very  soon 
after  stolen  from  his  hut,  while  he  was  himself  standing  in 
a  comer  wrapped  in  meditation ;  and  when  on  looking  up 
he  came  to  miss  it,  he  observed  with  a  smile,  *  I  shall  dis- 
appuitu  this  thief  to-morrow,  for  if  l-.ir  emues  back  f  ir  an- 
other lamp,  he  shall  only  find  an  earthen  one.'  (Arrian, 
Efjict.  ii.  6.)  Nciilicr  was  it  in  trifles  alone  that  his  equa* 
Bimi^  nu  iMaiiBatcd,  a«  th«  aiucdoto  o(  tui  ytimM  , 


under  his  master's  cruelty  may  soffioe  to  prove.  Tho  bio< 
(^raphers  of  Enictetus  have  taken  |inrti«llMr  ear*  to  com- 
memorate his  love  of  neatness. 

Epictetus  was  a  teacher  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  the 
chief  of  those  who  lived  duri]^(  tbt  Miiod  of  the  Ronuin 
empire.  An  aneedote  given  in  tho  'iNseoaiMS*  eolleeted 
by  Arrian  (i.  7)  seems  to  show  that  he  liad  been  a  pupil  of 
MuBonius  Rufus,  a  Stoic  philosopher  whom  Nero  Ijanishcd 
to  Gyara,  and  who  was  subsequently  rei  jIIl  ti  to  Uome  by 
Vespasian.  The  lessons  of  Epictetus  were  principally,  if 
not  sulelv,  directed  to  practical  morality.  His  favorito 
maxim,  and  that  into  whien  he  resolved  ail  practical  morality, 
was  '  bear  and  forbear,'  Mxov  ttai  dsrixov.  U«  appears  to 
have  differed  from  thb  Stoiea  on  tho  matteir  of  aukude^ 
(Arrian,  il^pMLLS.)  Wo  MM  told  bf  Arrian  in  Ma  FtalMo 
to  the  '  Discounea,'  that  he  was  a  powerful  and  exciting  lee* 
turer ;  and,  according  to  Oria|t!n  (e.  Celt.  vi.  ad  init. J  his 
styli-  wii^j  supi'rior  to  that  ul'l'iatn.  It  a  prouf  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  Epictetus  was  hchl  that,  on  his  death,  his 
lamp  wns  purchased  by  Rome  more  eager  tlian  wise  aspirant 
after  philosophy  for  three  thousand  drachmio.  (Lucian, 
adv.  Indoct.  Ubr.  emmt^  torn,  ii.,  p.  386 .) 

Though  it  is  Mid  bv  Suidas  tliat  Epictetus  wrote  much, 
there  is  goodiMMMt  to  Delieve  that  he  himself  wrote  nothing. 
His  Diseounea  wtto  token  down  by  hi>  Mipil  ikfrian,  aM 
poblishfed  aftor  his  dMtb  In  %ix  boon,  of  which  fbur  renatri. 

The  "samG  Arrian  compiled  the  Kncheiririion,  and  ^  rnte  a 
life  of  Epictetus,  wiiu  li  lias  hem  lost.  [.\rria..n.J  Some 
fra<j:racnt8  have  also  \wir\  in  cserved  by  Siolimu-i 

The  best  edition  of  all  the  remains  uf  Epiclelus  is  that 
by  HrjittoighaDUser,  in  six  volumes,  Leipzig,',  17'.i9.  The 
same  editor  has  published  the  Enchciiidion,  tuqether  with 
the  Tablet  of  (J^bes,  in  a  separate  volume.  Curay  pah> 
liahed  an  edition  of  ^  EiUdieiridion,  with  a  Freneb  trana- 
Mtiota  fc^«n8thbrhaua.ltt  tho  Mvnndl  foloinoof  tho 
rerra  oi  hh  Bibliothoca  Grwca,  Paris,  182C,  8vo.  There  is 
an  EnHish  translation  of  the  Encheiridion,  or  Manual,  b/ 
Mrs.  (jarter.  (Baylt's  Dictionaty ;  IU>riai  BMiotMtem 
G;vr'-(t,  cd.  Harles.  vol.  v.  p.  C  I.) 

El'K'U'RUS  was  burn  in  the  \car  iAl  n.c.  sr-ven  years 
aftfr  the  death  of  Plato.  He  was  born  in  the  island  of 
8am 0^,  whither  hb  father  had  gone  fh>m  Athens  in  the 
>  car  3S2  n.c,  among  2000  colonists  then  sent  out  by  tho 
Athenians.  (Strab..  xiv.,  p.  638.)  Ho  Hm  homvor  an 
Atheniaa  hDni»  hdon|dnK  to  the  demo  Gargettast  and  to 
the  tribift  Mpti.  Hfi Ihmter  Neocleft  is  said  to  have  been 
a  srhoolmnstcr,  and  his  m  ither  Charistrufa  to  liuve  ]  rac» 
ti<cfl  arts  of  raiifric,  in  whidi  it  vns  n('ieruanl>  m.dc  a 
charge  against  Epicurus  that,  when  he  wns  \i>un^,  he  as- 
sisted her.  (Diog.  Laert.,  x.  -l.)  Having  passed  his  early 
years  in  Samoa  and  Teos,  Epicurus  went  to  Athens  at  thu 

Cage  of  eighteen.  We  are  told  that  he  had  bei^un  to  study 
hiloftophy  when  only  fourteen,  having  been  incited  thereto 
y  a  desire^  whidi  tho  teachers  whom  be  had  applied  to  had 
fiiled  to  siitwy,  tat  vndetalanding  Hesiad'a  deseription  of 
chaos ;  and  diat  he  began  with  the  writinga  of  Demoeritoik 
In  Samoa  he  is  said  to  have  received  lessons  thm  Fam- 
philus,  a  follower  of  Plato.  (Suidas;  Cic.  (i*  Nat.  Dior., 
I.  2G.)  At  tho  time  when  E|jicvirus  arrived  in  .\tlicns, 
Xenocratcil  was  teaching  in  the  academy,  and  Theophrastus 
in  the  Lyceum ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  he  did  not  fail 
to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  of  instruction  which 
were  thus  ^thin  his  reach.  Indeed  it  wa.<  stated  by  De- 
metrius MAgnes  (Diog.  Laert.,  x.  IS)  that  Epicurus  was  a 
pupil  of  Xenoontea.  He  is  alio  aaid.  on  the  testimony  of 
Afiflllodorns,  to  have  received  lessons  ftota  Lysiphanes  and 
Praiipbnncs ;  and  again  it  is  staled  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Nausiphanes.  (Id.  x.  14;  Suid.)  It  \vas  however  Epicurus*-, 
wont  to  boast  that  he  had  learnt  fmm  no  niati  hut  hiinself. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  Athens,  Epicurus 
stayed  there  for  a  very  short  time.  He  left  it  iu  con-^e- 
quence  of  the  measures  taken  by  Pcrdiccas  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  went  to  Colophon  to  join  his 
father.  In  his  thirty-second  year,  3l6  h.c.,  he  went  to 
Mitylene,  where  he  set  up  a  school.  Staying  only  one  year 
at  Mitylene,  he  next  wont  to  Lampsaeus,  where  he  tought 
for  four  years.  He  returned  to  Athens  in  the  year  306 
B.C.;  and  now  founded  the  school  whi  h  e^er  aiftor  was 
named  from  him.  Ho  purchased  a  garden  for  80  mines, 
wherein  he  might  live  with  hi.s  di.sciples  and  deli\er  hm 
lessons,  and  henceforth  remained  in  Athens,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  two  or  throo  visits  to  his  friends  in  Asia 
MuNT.  iintA  hwjdoatb  iii  tbf  yeu  270  a«.  Ik*  diNaao 
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wbieli  brought  on  Ms  death  wa«  the  stone.  He  was  in  hi«  • 
ueventy-Horond  year  when  be  died«  anil  hr  l.ad  been  Uwn  i 
settled  in  Atheiis  as  a  toacber  for  tbirty-Mx  yean.  I 

Epicurus     said  by  Dioi;cnes  Laci  tius  (x.  9)  to  have  hart  i 
so  tnany  fiii'iiiU  'that  kwu  whole  citiori  could  not  contain  < 
ihcjm.'  '  Pupils  came  to  hiin  ficm  ilisiaut  phin-s,  very  many  i 
fiom  Laftipsacus;  and  whiU?  men  ofleii  (1cm  rttd  other  ' 
f^lllff^ylff  to  join  that  of  Epicitnitt.  there  were  imly  two  in-  i 
ft^nfffif  nt  meet  <^  Spieurus  hv\ng  deserted  for  any  other 
tatehflr.    So  iMMlkaUy  ^vas  thU  the  case,  (and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  10  M  long  as  the  Epicurean  school  lasted,)  that 
it  is  related  as  a  question  put  to  Arcesilaus,  *  why  men 
rhanRO  from  other  ^ecfs  to  that  of  the  Ei>icnnnillt  bllt 
never  leave  thi»  r  ( Dicjs-  Laert.,  iv.  43.)    Epicuroi  and  bu 
pupils  lived  toi^ethi-r,  ill  the  garden  which  ii^s  been  men- 
tiotied,  in  SI  state  of  friendship,  which.  a»  it  is  usually  repre- 
sented, could  nut  he  surnassed;  al»taining  from  putting  their 
properties  together,  and  enjoying  them  in  cuuuuun,  for  the 
qoMUt  yet  significant  reason  that  such  a  plan  implied 
aniuol  distrust.   The  friendship  subsisting  between  Epi- 
•orw  and  his  papils  is  oommemoratod  by  Cicero  (De  Fin., 
i.  20).   In  this  garden  too  tbqr  Hvod  in  the  most  frugal 
«ad  tirtuous  manner,  though  It  ^na  the  de1%ht  of  the 
enemies  of  Epicurus  to  represent  it  differently,  and  though 
Hmocrates,  who  had  once  boon  his  pupil,  and  bad  aban- 
doned bim,  spread  such  stories  (U  that  Epicurus  uslmI  to 
Vomit  twice  a  dnv  aftor  a  surfeit,  and  that  many  immodont 
women  were  inniate«i  of  the  garden.    (Din^.  Lacrt.,  x.  €,  7.) 
Aa  inscription  over  the  gate  of  the  garden  told  biro  who 
anight  be  disposed  to  enter,  that  barley-cakes  and  water 
vottld  be  the  An  proTided  for  bim  (Soneo,.  Mp.  3\);  and 
aneh  ms  ttw  dMtily  of  Bnkuius,  that  onoof  hia  principal 
opponents,  Chrysippus,  endeavoured  toaMount  for  it,  ao  as 
to  deny  him  any  merit,  by  saying  that  he  was  without  pas- 
sions. (Stob.  Serm.  117.)   Epicurus  did  not  marry,  in  nnlor 
that  he  might  be  able  to  proiiecut«  i'hilo*<iphy  with  leas 
I ; 1 1  r  [  ruption.    His  most  attached  friends  niiil  pupils  were 
Hcrmacbusof  Mitykne,  whom  he  appointed  by  will  to 
succeed  him  as  master  of  the  school ;  Metrodoru*.  w  ho  wrote  | 
several  books  in  defence  of  bis  system,  and  for  whose  chil- 
dren Epicurus  in  bis  will  libtTally  provided;  and  Polyeenus. 
Snieuraa's  three  brothera,  Neocles.  Cbteredemui,  and  Aiis- 
toWns,  fbltoired  liis  philosophy ;  as  also  one  of  hit  aemnta^ 
Mys,  whom  at  bis  death  he  made  free.   Besides  the  garden 
in  Athens,  from  which  the  followers  of  Epicurus  in  suc- 
ceeding time  tame  to  bo  named  the  phdosophent  of  the 
gard«"ii  (.luv.  S'ri/.  xiii.  Ml,  xiv.  .ll!!),  KpicHriis  possessed  a  , 
house  in  Mclite,  a  Mlla_'c  near  Atheii*.  to  whii-h  he  used 
often  to  retire  witit  \m  fnends.    On  bis  death,  he  left  t\\ii  ' 
house,  together  with  the  garden,  to  Hcrmachus,  as  head  of  > 
the  school,  to  be  left  by  him  again  to  whomsoever  might 
be  his  auocesMr. 

EfMotvus  divided  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  into  three 
paru,  to  which  he  i^avc  the  names  respect  ivtdy  of  eanoniet, 
phi/firx,  and  el/tirt.  The  first  two  were  subordinate  to  the 
thinl.  The  cud  of  all  knowledge,  of  ethics  directly  or  im- 
mciliutely,  of  canonic*  and  jjiiysif  s  indirectly  or  mediatt  ly 
through  ethics,  w(ls.  iici  ordiiig  to  Kpicurus,  to  increase  ilie 
happiness  of  [ii.in. 

Canonics,  which  was  a  subject  altogether  introductory 
hoth  to  physics  and  ethics,  trealc<l  of  the  means  by  which 
knowledge,  both  physical  and  ethical,  was  obtained,  and  of 
the  conditions  or  (as  they  were  called  by  Epiounts)  trittria 
of  truth.  These  conditions  or  ertttria  were,  aeoording  to 
him.  sensations  (aiaeiinuc).  ideos  or  {maglnstions  (vpo- 
>q^(ic),  and  .iffections  (Tr.it^;;).  From  these  three  surts  of 
consciousness  we  get  all  our  knowledge.  What  Epicurus 
then  culled  canonics,  viewed  in  relation  to  physics  and 
cthifti,  is,  viewed  ahsolntely  or  in  itself,  psychology.  Epi- 
curus seems  to  have  ex|)laini'd  rightly  the  dependence  of 
ideas  upon  iicnsations  (Diog.  Laert.,  x.,  33);  but  in  ac- 
counting for  sensations,  he.  Tike  Di-incjcrituii,  left  the  path 
of  sound  psychology,  and  introduced  the  fanciful  bnotheais 
of  emanatkma  firom  bodies. 

In  physics  he  trod  pretty  ekaalv  in  the  footsteps  of 
Democritus  [DEMOCRtTUs] ;  so  mnen  so  that  be  was  ac- 
cused of  taking  his  atomic  cosmoloc;y  from  that  philosopher 
without  acknowledgment.  He  mad*'  very  few  anrl  unim- 
portant altcruiimis ;  and  of  these  Cicero  remarks  Fin. 
I.  (5),  '  Deraocritu  oiljicit  pcrpauca  mulans,  sed  ita  ut  ea 
quH)  corrigere  vult  inihi  quidem  depravare  videatur.'  Ac- 
oordins  to  EpieuriM,  as  also  to  Democritus  and  Leucippus 
before  Um,  tbe  uDivKia  eonaiai*  of  two  part^  vattvr  and 


space,  or  vacuum,  m  which  matter  exists  and  moves;  And 
all  matter,  of  every  kind  and  form,  is  reducible  to  certain 
indiviiitile  particles,  atoms,  which  are  etvrnaL  TIk-sc 
aioas,  noving^  aeeording  to  a  natural  tenden^,  straight 
downwards,  and  also  obliquely,  bsve  thershy  came  to  form 
the  (liiTerent  bodies  which  are  found  in  tbe  Wllld,  and 
which  ditfcr,  in  kind  and  shape,  according  a%  the  atoms 
are  diHcrontly  placed  in  respect  of  one  another.  It  u  dear 
that  in  this  svstem  a  crentor  is  dispcnj*d  with  ;  and  indcea 
Epicurus,  here  aj;ain  fdlowinc  Democritus,  set  alHuit  to 
prove,  in  an  d  priori  way,  thai  this  creator  could  not  exist, 
laa^irouch  as  nothing  could  arise  out  of  nothing,  any  more 
than  it  oould  atterly  perish  and  become  nothing.  The 
atoms  haTS  existed  always,  and  always  will  exist ;  and  all 
the  various  physical  phenomena  am  hrougbt  about,  fkmn 
time  to  time,  by  their  various  motions. 

It  remains  lo  s]>eak  of  the  Epicurean  system  of  ethics. 
Setting  out  from  the  two  facts,  that  man  is  susceptible  of 
jdeasun*  and  pain,  m  l  'li  i  l-t  sicka  the  one  anfl  avonls 
the  oUiur,  Epicurus  propounded  that  it  is  a  man's  duty  to 
endeavour  to  increase  to  the  utmost  his  pleasures  and 
diminish  to  the  utmost  bis  pains;  choosing  that  which 
tends  to  pleasure  ntlmr  than  tbst  whieh  tends  to  pain,  and 
that  vhidi  tends  to  •  gfeatar  pleasure  or  to  a  lesser  pain, 
rather  dmn  fliat  whhm  tends  respoetively  to  a  lesnr  plea- 
sure or  to  a  greater  pain.  He  used  tho  terms  pleasure  and 
pain  in  the  most  oomnrehonsive  way,  as  including  pleasure 
and  pain  both  of  minu  and  of  body;  and  he  esteeined  tho 
p1ea!<iures  and  pains  of  the  niind  as  incotnparal)ly  greater 
than  those  of  the  body.  Makinp;,  then,  gi-Kxl  and  evil  or 
virtue  and  vice  depend  on  a  tendency  to  increase  pleasure 
and  diminish  pain,  or  the  opposite,  be  arrived,  as  he  easily 
misht  do,  at  the  several  virtues  to  be  inculcated  and  vices 
to  be  denounced.  And  when  he  got  thus  far.  even  bis 
advenaries  had  nothing  to  saj  qaiiiit  htm*  It  is  strange 
that  they  should  have  continued  to  revile  the  prindple.  no 
matter  by  what  namo  it  might  bo  mlli  !  v.h -n  tlu  v  saw 
that  it  was  a  principle  that  led  to  truth,  liui  even  in  our 
[own  aj;e  and  country  tho  same  cry  has  been  raisinl ;  and 
men,  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  tlie  anticnt  and  of  the 
modern  philosopher  alike,  have  endeavoured,  by  bringing'  to 
bear  on  it  as  a  hard  name  the  name  Epicurean,'  to  crusli  the 
philosophy  of  Bentham. 

Though  SpiounM  dispensed  with  a  Divine  Being  as 
ercator  of  the  worid,  he  yet  did  not  deay  the  eixistenco  of 
go^ls.  That  there  was  an  inconsistency  in  this  is  obvious 
Bui  he  professed  that  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  ideas 
of  gods  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  existed;  and 
'  thinkinc^  it  necessary  to  derivo  these  jdcas,  like  all  other 
,  ideas,  from  seiLsaliuns,  he  imagine*!  that  the  gods  were  beinj^s 
of  human  form,  hovering  about  in  the  air,  and  roailo 
known  to  men  by  the  customary  emanations.  He  believed 
that  these  gods  were  eternal  and  supremely  happy,  living 
in  a  state  of  quiet,  and  meddling  iMt  with  the  anairs  of  tho 
worbL  He  contended  that  they  were  to  be  woisbipped  on 
account  of  Uie  excellence  of  their  nature,  nothecaose  thojr 
could  du  men  either  gaod  or  barm.  (Cio.  Dt  JVSrI.  Hogr.  L 

•Jl  ;  Senec.  De  Brnef.  iv.  19.) 

The  two  chief  wjurces  of  knowledge  concerning  the  d  ic- 
trine»  of  Epicurus  arc  the  tenth  book  of  Diogenes  LoerUiis, 
and  tho  poem  of  Lucretius  '  De  Heruin  Naturu.'  In  the 
first  of  these  are  letters  from  Epicurus  himself  to  three  of 
his  IHonds,  which  g^vc  a  brief  account  of  all  the  parts  of 
his  system.  Information  is  Atmishad  also  by  the  writings 
of  Cicero,  principally  tlie  *  De  Fimbas*  and  the '  Do  Nai- 
turii  Doorum ;'  by  those  of  Seneca;  and  the  tnatiso  of  Plu- 
tarch uniiiled  •  Against  Colotc*.' 

Epicurus  was,  according  to  Diogenes  Lacrtius,  a  more 
voluminous  writer  than  any  other  philosopher,  having 
w  ritten  as  many  as  300  volumes,  in  all  of  w  hu  h  he  is  said 
to  have  studiously  avoided  making  quotations.  All  that 
now  remains  of  his  works  are  the  Tetters  contained  in  the 
tenth  book  of  Diogenes  LAertitis,  and  parts  of  two  books  of 
his  treati.se  on  Nature  (iripi  fimmt),  wbieh  wen  diacovetwd 
at  Uerculaneum.  The  hist  were  publiilhed  at  Leiniig  in 
1816,  bei  ng  edited  by  Orellu  A  critical  edition  of  the  fint 
two  letters  of  BpiouzusiPBB  aditsd  ty  J.  Oh).  8cliiMid«r* 

Leipzig,  1813. 

Diogenes  Ijiertius  is  the  principal  authority  fttr  the  life  of 
Epicurus  ;  brief  and  incidental  notices  arc  al&o  .supplied 
by  S aulas,  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Plutareh.  Ther«  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  Ufo  and  defence  of  the  character  of  Epioarua^ 
in  «i^t  booldi  hf  GmmwU  tf^g^.  Bat  l«4f aad  p  lOh 
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bjr  •  Frenchmbn  of  the  name  of  Rendal  (Par.  H79).  It 
unnecessary  to  mention  the  accounts  givc  ti  iti  Fabricius, 
B&)le,  and  all  the  common  histories  of  philosophy. 

The  Epicurean  school  was  carried  on.  after  Herraachus, 
by  Holystratus  and  many  others,  concerning  whom  nothing 
narticular  is  known;  and  the  doctrines  whiih  Epicurus 
iwd  tau(ht  uader««Dt  few  modilleationt.  When  intro- 
diioed  among  iho  Rrnnms,  th«ae  ^kietrinet,  tboagh  very 
much  opposed,  were  yet  adopted  by  many  distinguished 
men,  as  Lucretius,  Atticus,  Horace ;  and  under  tnc  em- 
perors, Pliny  thf  Younger  niul  Liiciun  c;f  Saraosatu  were 
Kpicurean*.  A  list  of  Epicureans  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  will  ho  found  in  FabcintU»  *  BlUiotlwea  Grsca,' 
ed.  Uiirles.  vol.  iii.  p.  698-614. 

EPICYCLB.  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  carried 
round  upon  another  eu«l«:  a  term  of  the  Ptolimaic  Uy- 

IWHEStS. 

EPICYCLOID.  {Trocboidal  Ctjavas.] 
BPIDAURUS.  a  celebrated  city  of  antient  Gtwce, 

situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Argolis,  on  a  small  bay  in  | 
tile  Saronic  gult,  and  surrounded  by  mountains  on  the  land  j 
sirli-.  (Strabo,  p.  374.)  Its  more  antient  name  was  Epi- 
caru'-,  and  its  earliest  inluibitanta  were  Carians,  who  were  I 
suhs4<<|uently  joined  by  some  lonians  from  Attica.  (Ari«tot. 
apud  Strab.)  When  the  Dorians  got  possession  of  Aigos, 
Epidaunu  jritilded  without  resistance  to  them,  and  admitted 
a  Dorian  odoBy  undar  Deipbontes.  (Pau^an.  iL28. 1.) 
Tlw  OMUlitatlon  of  BpidatinM  was  originally  inonaiehical ; 
in  the  time  of  Periander  of  Corinth  his  father-in-law,  Pro- 
elet,  was  tyrant  of  Epidaurus.  (Herod,  iii.  53.)  Afterwards 
the  government  was  oristixTatical  ;  the  chief  magistrates 
were  called  ArlMia-,  or  .\rtyni,  as  at  Argos  (Tluicyd.  v.  47), 
and  were  the  pro-sidents  of  u  council  m  u-.ir  hundred  and 
eighty ;  tlie  common  people  were  termed  knnipodrs  (xovi- 
xolte),  or  dusty-feet,  in  allusion  to  their  agricultural  pursuits. 
(Plutarch,  Qtuvtt,  Or,  I.)  Spidaurus  was  the  mother  city  of 
Agina  and  Cos,  the  fonncir  of  which  was  once  dependent 
UpoD  it.  (Strabo.  p.  375.)  At  tlkO  chief  seat  of  the  worship 
of  .Aaculapius.  Epidannu  was  Ibr  a  long  period  a  highly 
important  place.  The  temple  of  j^sculapius  was  .-ituateil  ut 
the  upper  end  of  a  valley  about  five  miles  from  the  t  iiy, 
and  was  inic  of  the  rieliest  and  most  renowned  sanctuaries  in 
Greece.  In  293  b.c.  it  was  so  celebrated  that  dunug  a  pes- 
tilence at  Rome  a  deputation  was  s<.-nt  from  that  city  to 
implore  the  aid  of  the  Epidaurian  god.  (Liv.  x.  e.  47.) 
The  temple  was  always  crowded  with  invalid^  and  the 
pnoata»  who  were  alw  phjakiaiu^  contrived  to  ham  up  ii» 
loimtatiod,  fat  tho  walls  wen  covered  with  laolets  do- 
seribing  the  cures  which  they  had  wrought,  even  in  the 
time  of  Strabo.  Near  Iho  temple  was  a  remarkably  beau- 
tiful theatre,  built  by  Polyokntus  (Pausan.  ii.  27,  j),  wliicli  | 
i&  in  better  preservation  than  any  other  theatre  in  (iieece, 
except  that  at  Trametzus,  near  Joannma,  and  was  oa|iable 
of  containing  12,000  spectator)*.  Of  the  temple  it^eU  and 
the  other  buildings  mentioned  by  Pausonias  there  are  but  lew 
remains.  (Lsake's  Morea,  vol.  ii.,  p.  423.)  Epidaurus  sen  t 
ten  shipa  to  ftlamis,  and  800  hoputes  to  Platna.  (Herod, 
viii.  i.  tt^  1 0S.)  The  inhabitants  were  for  a  koff  time  the 
allies  of  Sparta.  (Thucyd.  i.  105.  ii.  56;  Xen.  HeU.  hr.  t, 
IG,  vii-  2,  2.)  In  the  time  of  .\ratus  tlicy  joined  tlie  Achtoan 
leaifue.  (Polyb.  ii.  5.)  The  territory  of  Epidaurus  was 
covered  with  vineyard*  in  the  time  of  Homer  {Ii.  B.  561), 
and  tlie  vine  is  still  cultivated  on  the  site  (Leake,  Morea, 
ii.  p.  430X  which  is  indiealad  hy  a  aniall  Yillage  called  Ptd- 

havro. 

There  were  two  other  cities  of  this  name;  one  in  L&conia, 
called  Epidaurus  Limei*.  which  had  also  a  well-known 
temple  of  iBacnlapios.  Tnere  are  still  some  remains  of  the 
fortifications.   (Leake'sil/orra,  i.  p.  211.)  This  Epidaurus 

had  a  capital  harbour,  from  which,  according  to  Apoilodortu, 
it  1,  1  IS.  I  in  name  Limera.  (Strabo.  p.  3G8.)  The  third 
Kiitduurus  was  a  maritime  city  of  lUyria,  mentioned  by 
Hirtiua.  {DeBtUoJhmmirkia,  9. 44.) 


BillfaliKaHUi.  AclMlSiHL  mm.  «<t|M;»|lPsiat. 

KPIDEMIC  (iwt^i)fiioz,ej/iJf7nius ;  fruru  '^il,  in  the  sense 
of '  over'  *  all  through,'  and  c#/(«c>  *  people')  diwoaes  are  those 
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which  prc\a!l  arooiigB'.rvrt^'ivortiun  of  the  people  i.f  a  conn  tr)', 
rage  for  a  cerlaiti  time,  and  then  j^radiially  (Imnuisli  ahiI 
di.sappcar,  to  return  again  at  periods  more  or  It  siS  remote. 
Thus  cholera  and  influenza  lately  prevaileil  as  epidemic 
diseases  in  this  country;  and  the  continued  fevers  called 
syiioehusand  typhus,  and  what  are  termed  tho  eruptive 
fevers,  as  scarlet  fever,  the  amall-MX,  the  measles,  fite> 
queutly  prevail  as  epidemlea  in  alfferent  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  essential  to  the  medical  notion  of  an  epi- 
dcniic  disease  that  it  be  dcp«>ndent  on  some  common  mid 
widely  -eMendcd  cause,  of  a  tcmjiornry  in  conliadistinction 
lo  a  jpersi>ii  nt  nature.    [Endrmic  ] 

EPIDKNDRUM,  an  old  name  for  all  the  orchi-hu  eous 
plants  which  grow  upon  the  brunches  of  tree^,  and  which 
are  now  called  Epiphytes.  [Ern  inrES.]  In  its  modern 
tense,  it  ia  restricted  to  a  considerable  genus  of  the  order 
with  the  labellam  united  to  the  ooliunn,  and  four  pollen 
maases  adhering  to  as  many  little  straps  bent  back  upon 
ihem.  Some  of  them  arne  »n«wy  and  interest  in;;,  particu- 
larly K.  Skinneri,  oiicidioiiKs.  cochleatuui.  an.niaticum, 
lufuluui,  auruiHiiiiureuni :  hut  niany  are  iiicou>|ML'uou8,  and 
of  no  inijmrlance  except  lo  ii:iliuu>t'*. 

P2F1UKRMI.S,  the  extcniul  covering  of  the  skin,  com- 
monly culled  cuticle.  [Skin.] 

Ei*IIX)TE  ('/7«l//^7^  Pislazitfi).  a  mineral  which  occurs 
cr)'stallize<l,  massive,  and  granular.  The  primary  form  of 
the  cijnital  is  an  oblioue  rhombic  nrism,  \«riou»ly  termi- 
nated and  lol^ptndinalIy  striated.  Its  cdour  is  of  various 
shades  of  green,  greenish  grey,  brownish  yellow,  and 
blackish  red.  The  streak  is  greyish  white.  Specific  gra- 
vity, 3.42.>  to  3. 15.  It  is  transparent  or  opaque.  Lustre 
vitreous.  Hardness,  6.0,  7.0.  Frnrture  uneven.  The 
massive  vaiitties  are  amorphous;  stri  i  : "j  granular,  ciim- 
pact,  or  fibrous.  Bcforo  the  blowpme  it  fubcs  at  the  ex- 
treme points,  then  iitturocsces,  but  docs  not  fuse  even  at  a 
very  high  temperature.  Epidute  occurs  in  many  ports  of 
Eurupi:,  as  in  Norway,  Switzerland,  France,  and  England, 
and  also  in  Noyth  AoMriea  and  the  East  Indies.  Aocnrding 
to  Vauqueliit,  it  oonsnta  of 

Silica  .       .  37 

Alumina      .       .  21 

Lime  .        «  IS 

Uxidc  of  iron       .  24 

Oxide  of  manganese  1-5 

98-5 

EPIGRAM  ('BriypaftfiMt  Epigramnta;  fmm  the  Greek 
Iml,  on,  and  yp&ftw,  imfe),  in  its  proper  sense,  is— a  writing 
on — an  inscription ;  whence  it  comes  to  signify  a  short  poetn, 
such  as  might  be  comprised  within  tho  luuils  of  an  inscrij}- 
tiuTi.  For  an  account  of  the  cla>s  of  jioeins  calleil  epij^rams 
by  the  Greeks,  see  ANTHOLtK.v  ;  lliey  are  deilicatui),  de- 
scripiive,  amatory,  elegiac;  rarely  humorous  cr  satined: 
and  their  merit  consists '  in  the  justness  of  a  single  thought, 
conveyed  in  harmonious  language.'  (Preface  to  Bland  end 
Merivale's  y<>7/Af>/otfy.)  Much  of  early  Greek  history  was 
preserved  in  opigrains  to  which  Herodotus  tmd  Thuoydides 
often  refer ;  as  for  instance  tlioae  eoaeemlng  the  battle  of 
Thermupyloi  (Herod,  vii.  22B),  one  of  which  is  thus  lite* 
rally  translated :  '  Here  once  four  thoosand  ttVOL  Fclcpoa* 
nesus  fought  with  three  millions.' 

The  Ijitin  epigram  approaches  nearer  to  the  Eii^jlish  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  being  much  oftener  dependunt  for  its 
merit  u]ion  humour  and  personality.  The  most  distinjjuislied 
Latin  epigrammaltsts  are  Catullus  and  Martial,  in  whom 
there  is  much  wit,  disfigured  by  much  scurrility  and  ob- 
scenity ;  but  many  of  the  epigrama  of  Martial  are  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  senses  and  some  of  them  are  diaraoteriied  by 
a  propriety  of  thought  and  felici^r  of  expression  that  could 
not  easily  bo  surpassed.  The  Latin  Antiiology  of  Peter 
Bunnriri  tSir  y  ounger  cf^  it  m  ^  a  large  collection  of  cpi.rranis, 
bv  numerous  authors,  ol  ivhicli  many  resemble  in  sim- 
plicity the  Greek  epigrams. 

In  English  tlie  word  signifies  a  short  poem,  ^^hl(-h,  to  be 
grood  in  its  kind,  must  be  clear,  concise,  and  eleic.ttit  in  ex- 
pression, and  must  contain  a  point,  1. 1.  some  striking  and 
unexpected  turn  of  thought.  Whether  it  be  humoroua  or 
serious  ia  indifferent.  The  (bllowing  tens  and  elegant  com- 
pliment addressed  by  Pope  to  Lord  Oieaterfleld,  on  being 
asked  to  write  with  that  nobleraan''a  pencil,  may  senie  as 
well  as  any  for  a  specimen : — 

Accept  a  ininctc  .  invii-a,:  nf  « li, 

Sm  two  4all  Ua«i  \ty  siuihope't  pencil  writ. 

VoL.IX.-SP 
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EPILEPSY,  M^ilfpsix  (fjriAi/Xic),  'a  boiziii:;.*  Syiio- 
nymes :  mnrhut  aivnuin,  bryrultnit,  comitio/t  v.  railurux  ; 
fulltiiii  siekmts.  buddcn  nbulition  of  wnsation  and  con 
•cloiuness,  with  convulsions  [Co.vvrLSiON]  of  thf  nuiM  K-s 
of  voluntary  motion,  c-ndinsr  in  a  stale  of  sopor  or  umtjircnt 
dwp,  the  attack  recurring  in  paroxysms  more  or  less  re* 
gular.  The  attack  of  epilepsy  is  usually  quite  sudden.  The 
person,  while  in  fab  ordinary  neaith,  and  perhaps  en^ged  in 
nil  usual  occupation,  utters  a  piercing  scream.  If  standing, 
he  fliIU  to  the  ground,  where  he  ties  for  a  moment  in  a  state 
of  exlrpuie  rignlity,  ahiMst  Miiinunlint;  to  tei.iiiic  blilTncss; 
but  this  •itati!  in  tiuu  klv  siircccilLil  by  cuiivnlsi'ins,  which 
■variously  a'^ilalo  itii-  linihs  unil  ilif  tr>ink  of  iln-  body.  Tiie 
head  is  generally  thrown  backwunts :  the  eyes  arc  open, 
fixed,  ana  sitaring ;  the  pupils  are  dilated ;  the  vessels  of  the 
head  and  neck  are  swoUaiu  rendering  the  countenance 
flushed,  and  somotiroos of  •  dusky  hue;  the  muscles  of  the 
ikoeai*  in  Tiolent  Bction.  producing  ftightAil  distortions  of 
the  eoantcnanee;  the  muscles  tlut  more  the  lower  jaw 
dose  the  mouth  with  violence,  producing  gnaahiug  of  the 
teeth ;  the  toni^e,  which  is  swollen  and  livid,  xa  thrust  out 
fortMbl)  between  tlie teeth,  and  i^oflcn  j^ievously  WdundLd ; 
tilt'  arms  are  sometimes  tossed  violently  about  the  chi'^l,  or 
struck  agnin^t  it;  the  baii<i*  and  fingers  are  in  a  state  uf 
rapid  alternation,  between  the  motional  of  flexion  and  e.xteu- 
aion  ;  the  lower  extremities  ere  agitated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner; the  thumbs  are dmvn  inwarda,  and  the  toes  incurved; 
and  a  quantity  of  fh>lby  taliws  flows  from  the  mouth,  wbich 
is  oQen  bloody  from  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  tongue. 
The  museles  on  one  side  of  the  hody  are  eoronionly  more 
violemly  n^-itat*  d  than  those  of  the  other.  Several  cases 
are  on  ifcord  in  whmli  liie  muscular  contractions  were  so 
violent  that  ttie  l)  )nes  of  the  limits  were  broken,  the  teeth 
fraclured.  and  the  joint*  di-^loirated.  Generally  the  convul- 
sinui  bavf  till  a  Fl-sv  uhiniciii >  some  remistion,  when  thoy 
arc  again  suddeniy  renewed  with  great  violence.  Tiie 
breathing  is  disordered  in  conycqiience  of  the  convulsion  of 
the  muscles  of  respiration.  At  first  heavy  end  difllcult  as 
if  a  load  were  plaoed  upon  the  chest,  it  becomes  et  leii.!^tli 
quick,  shorW  irregular,  and  iterterous,  and  is  often  accom- 
panied with  sighing  and  moaning.  The  diaphragm,  the 
niiisclcs  of  llie  abduuK-n,  a:id  tlic  niusi'iil.ir  tiljfi's  of  i!ic 
bladder,  contract  wuli  mut:ii  \it,U  iu-f,  that  tiiv  Ikco  uiid 
the  urine  arc  disrhargud  involuntarily  and  -vith  great  force. 
Tlio  pukf,  ahiays  dilGcult  to  be  fell,  is  commonly  quick 
and  stiudl ;  but  it  becomes  distinct  towards  the  end  of  the 
paro.xysm,  and  is  then  more  slow  and  languid.  Tho  action 
of  the  heart  irregular,  tumultuous,  and  loud,  and  the  ca- 
lotids  throb  vehenentlr.  After  tlM  conlnctions  of  the 
mttselee  have  oontinuea  fbr  some  time,  the  convulsions  di- 
minish in  violenea^  end  et  leneth  cease  altogether.  Per- 
spiration breaks  out  about  the  head,  neck,  and  breast ;  the 
c  nvulsivi-  respiration  is  followed  h\  si>,'hs,  and  the  spasms 
ot  the  tnii'irltj'*  by  subiiultus.  Tlie  patient  is  now  rMfored 
to  a  slight  deijreo  of  coniciousiie^s  :  but,  a?*  if  exhausted  by 
tlie  violence  of  the  struggle,  he  soon  sinks  again  nito  a 
state  of  profound  insensibility,  and  Ma  in  a  deep  sleep. 
During  tin  state  of  sleep,  A«  p«>r«piration  beromes  copious 
md  seneiel  over  the  whole  body ;  the  pulse  fuller,  softer, 
end  Blower,  nnd  the  lespicetion  ficeer  end  easier.  After  a 
time  tla-  personanmkeii,wMnetimee suddenly,  but  in  general 
it  is  only  by  degrees  that  sensation,  consciousness,  and  the 
power  of  motion  return.  Commonly  there  is  no  conscioiLv 
ness  whatever  of  anyihin;;  that  has  passed  during  the  pa- 
poxymn.  On  coining  out  of  the  fit  there  is  generally  hond- 
ache,  and  always  langnnr.  Tbo  convulsive  si aije  may  last 
from  one  or  two  minutes  (o  fifk-en  or  twenty,  and  the  sleep 
ftom  one  to  Se>eral  hour».  The  duralion  of  the  whole  pa- 
roxysm is  generally  from  five  to  ten  minutes  i  but  ofien 
two  or  three  atlaeks  Mltm  each  other  in  such  lepid  raeeen> 
•ioo,  thet  the  mtWfm  wmm  t»  he  pvotneted  Ibr  aeferal 
houi*.  Ooeadandqr  <faeth  take*  place  unexpeetedlj  In  the 
midst  of  the  fit,  cither  in  ronsoqtienre  of  injury  inflicted  on 
tho  brain  by  congestion  of  the  cerebral  bloo<l-\ essels,  or  by 
the  suspension  or  the  respiration  t!iruuu;li  the  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  lanrnx,  wbMih  close  the  opening  of  the  glottis 
so  completely  end  ftir  so  long  e  time  ea  to  iudnce  the  state 
of  arphyxia. 

Sueh  are  the  general  circumstnnre<  w  hich  a<  «iinpHny  an 
epileptic  attack,  and  the  eeneial  fiirm  of  the  diseaso  is 
pretty  much  the  same  in  all  the  persons  afllicted  fay  it ;  the 
•hief  diflSsienoe  is  in  the  slightness  w  aeverity  of  the  phe- 
nemens,  in  which  there  is  every  poisihle  vatwtH<  &om  en 


attack  so  severe  as  to  produce  instantaneous  death  to  one 
wliK  h  is  so  slight  that  it  can  M-arcely  be  perceived.  Some- 
tiuws,  for  example,  instead  of  the  regular  and  violent  fit 
just  described,  the  seizure  consists  tnoroly  of  loss  of  cnnsf 
ousness,  shght  ngidity,  spa.- ins  or  convulsions  of  a  few 
mu^les  or  of  a  single  limh,  the  attack  lasting  only  a  minute 
or  two.  At  other  times  the  patient  is  seised  with  siclaicai 
or  a  sensation  of  faintnoss.  the  sight  becomes  diin.tlw  ve> 
collection  imperfect,  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motioD  ae 
fkr  impaired,  that  the  person  slips  flom  his  ehsir,  or  Alls 
from  his  horse,  and  lies  on  the  ground  liisensibli'.  pale,  per- 
spiring, but  wilhuut  convulsions.  Or  the  attiu  k  may  be  -d 
slight  that  consi'iousiicss  is  not  wholly  lost ;  but  tlie  nund 
becomes  confltsed,  the  power  nf  aiticulation  siKlileiily  tUmi- 
nished,  and  instead  of  Rmshiiig  the  sientence  he  was  uiier- 
ing,  the  person  continues  to  mumble  for  half  a  minute  or  a 
minute  tne  last  words  he  was  ettenipt  in^  to  Sipeak,  IB  a  slow, 
monotonous,  jgibbering  ""i**!** ;  and  then  recovering,  he 
takes  up  tlte  thread  of  Bis  dlscoutie.  being  soon  aware  of  an 
interruption  of  comcioasnoss,  which  iaumiption  there  is 
bft«i  an  effort  to  conceal.  This  state  la  described  by  tbe 
persons  subject  to  it  as  one  of  great  mental  distress  and 
depression,  like  a  frii^hlful  dream:  they  feel  perplexed  and 
rilliicted  by  an  inii>erfecl  retninisceiice  of  some  uverwhelns- 
ir.g  cahuniiy,  ur  a  sensuof  remorse  for  which  they  cannot 
assign  a  cause.  A  paroxysm  of  this  kind  is  like  a  short 
mood  of  extreme  melancholy,  and  such  is  the  impression 
that  the  coanteqanee  of  the  patient,  which  is  fldl  of  sad- 
ness,  makes  anon  the  apeeietor.  Ihcae  altghter  penctyams 
may  recur  Mily  et  veiydteient  toterrels;  hut  they  more 
commonly  leturo  oftan,  Mid  senwrtimei  tuee  «r  fcur  times 
a  day. 

The  return  of  the  regular  epileptic  j iaroxy>ni  i^  oxcet!*!- 
ingly  various  in  different  individuals.  Several  years  may 
iiilerveno  between  tlie  seizures;  or  they  may  recur  once 
every  month,  week,  or  day.  It  is  stated  that  ibeysomL'- 
times  recur  periodicalljrieitdtrithlMnarkable  cxacaiess  to 
the  very  dav;  once  a  year*  or  once  a  month.  When  tiiqr 
recur  monthly,  and  uhserre  a  stated  day,  that  day  some- 
times coincides  with  the  new  or  fhU  mcooi;  aeoiiMidenoe  to 
which  great  importance  was  attached  in  Ibrmer  times. 
The  interval  of  a  lunar  month  is  more  comnionly  nottc'cd 
among  females,  from  the  connexion  of  the  disea>e  with  tho 
uterine  functions.  In  some  instances,  the  paroxysms  o«-ur 
every  wt.H>k,  on  the  same  day  ;  and  <)<<  ashjnally  every  day, 
or  night,  at  tho  same  hour;  but  they  most  fic<|uently  como 
on  when  first  falling  asleep,  and  are  often  for  a  time  unsu^ 
pected  or  overlooked.  Sometimes  nvecal  slight  seiiures 
take  place  in  one  day}  but  their  recurrence  is  often  e\- 
tremeiy  irregular.  When  they  are  neglected,  they  usually 
either  become  more  and  more  severe,  or  occur  after  shoru  r 
intervals.  Consciousness  and  sensation  being  abolushcil, 
pain  cannot  be  felt  during  the  fit. 

Though  the  c]>deptic  attack  usually  comes  on  suddenly, 
yet  it  •■ometimes  gives  distinct  warning  of  its  a];proach.  The 
svniptoras  nremonilory  of  an  epileptic  tit  arts  analogous  to 
those  whicti  precede  an  attack  of  apoplexy  [Afoplkxy], 
namely,  headache,  giddiness,  flushing  01  the  face,  throbbing 
of  the  temples,  drowsiness,  sense  of  weight  or  heavineaa  of 
the  heed ;  flashes  of  light  before  the  «est  sleratcsaneaa, 
ftetftalnees,  irritability,  or  nnnsual  cheerfulness  ana  hilarity ; 
disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  as  voractoits  appetite,  sick- 
ne<<s,  vomiting,  constipation,  or  diarrhwa.  But  there  is  one 
peculiar  scnsalion,  termed  the  aura  epileptiea,  of  which 
many  epilojitii-s  are  conscious  immediately  before  th*  fit. 
This  consists  ofafeclmg  as  if  something  were  movin-^  in 
s.ime  part  of  the  liiniis,  or  trunk  of  the  body,  and  creeping 
thence  upwards  towards  the  liead.  Sometimes  it  is  de- 
seribed  as  a  aensattoin  of  a  eonent  of  air,  a  stream  of  water, 
oradight  eonvnWvw  treoMir;  at  other  times  no  dietitict 
idea  can  be  given  of  the  fbeling  fhrther  than  that  it  is  a 
senMUion  of  something  moving  along.  This  remarkable 
sensation  docs  not  apjH-arto  n)llow  very  distinctly  the  ciuirse 
of  a  nerve,  but  it  seems  to  pass  along  the  inte^utUfnts. 
When  it  reaches  the  head,  the  patient  is  instantaneously 
deprived  uf  ^nse,  and  falls  down  in  cunvnlsinns.  The  sen- 
sation arises  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  body,  in  ilu-  toe,  foot, 
leg.  and  groin ^  in  the  finger, hand,  and  arm  ;  at  the  bottom 
of  the  spine ;  in  tho  utenis,  loins,  abdomen,  and  chest.  But. 
in  the  great  minority  of  eaaeih  the  atteck  of  cpilepqr  is  pre- 
ceded by  »e  sueh  wemiiVi  end  even  where  the  premoni- 
tory symptoms  do  eiii^  loe  esieek  dees  net  by  aiqr  nteaae 
always  loUoWt 
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Epilepsy  rarely  occurs  in  a  person  otfasnriM  in  found 
hualih.  Outof  thEMbundnd  cases,  the  Mrlv  hbtory  of 

very  rew  had  hecn 

perfectly  well  previnui>ly  in  the  accession  of  the  <li>ea<*'. 
CoiivuUton»  during  lh«  fimt  dentition,  eruptions  on  the 
jkin,  mental  cxpiiement,  dii.ciists  of  the  glati(l>,  rlmrea, 
byHiertn,  trt'in  n,  iramp,  vertigo,  paluiuiion,  headache, 
llu-liiiig,  blcfdiiip  from  the  nose,  precede  the  flrst  epileptic 
attack,  and  perhaps  mav  be  considered,  at  letst  in  part,  as 
piwlispoting  causes  of  the  malady. 

As  lti»  ditene  b  often  long  preoedBd  by  otbnr  lulftdiM 
bofora  tbe  aetasl  tetturc,  bo,  aft«r  it  hns  lubttMed  far  taim 
time*  it  induoH  a  peculiar  state  of  the  coi)>,tiiution,  and  more 
espMinlly,  it  would  appear,  m  the  iier\ouii  system,  whii  li 
predi'-piiH'H  to  the  rccuni'tico  of  the  attnck,  and  llu'  siunsnf 
»bii  !i  iiiU'i  uul  stall'  iue  manifest  in  a  pet  uliar  cxpreKsion 
(  lie  txiL-i iial  tisiiure-.    The  eyelids  become  swollen:  the 
cnus  piuuHiicni  and  unstendv ;  the  look  vac&nt ;  the  cheeks 
pale,  the  lips  thick ;  and  tM  individual  feature.*,  however 
"riginalU  beautiful,  groweoane,  and  loae  their  fine  expres- 
sion. Tlie  sieadineas  and  energjrof  the  mind  progrcsbix  ely 
dimtniah ;  tb*  purppae  becomes  UTosolute.  and  the  power  of 
continuons  application  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  given 
object  is  1  i^t.    Instances  are  recorded  in  which,  though  the 
di^caw  1  enu  red  frec|Uently  for  a  lona;  series  of  yenris,  neither 
the  menini  V  nur  ;uiy  oihcr  menlivl  fn  ulty  rippe.ircd  to  he  im- 
pjiireil ;  but  tiiis  is  exceedingly  rare.    In  general,  iu  the 
.-evere  and  protracted  cases,  the  following  melanc^ly  de- 
.scriprion.  given  by  an  antient  author,  ia  but  two  comet: 
'  If  the  disea.sG  he  of  lung  duration  (ba  patianta  beoonie 
toipid,  languid,  and  d««eiad ;  tbey  avoid  tne  Mght  and  tbe 
society  of  men ;  tune  doea  not  affora  any  mitlt^tton  of  f  bof r 
sofll>ringa;  they  are  oflen  oppressed  with  wniehfulnes<;,  unci 
when  fliey  do  sleep  they  are  terrified  with  horrible  dieam^ ; 
tlic-y  l'i;«the  fi)o<l,  and  dij^cst  with  ditfieulty;  their  natural 
colour  dwajipeais.  and  ldlilrl^^e!^  to  a  leaden  hvie;  they  havea 
didieulty  'if  coniprehension,  on  account  of  torpor  of  mind 
and  ofi^cnsc  ;  they  are  dull  of  bearing,  are  affected  with  a 
ringing  of  the  ears  and  a  confused  aoiind  in  the  head ;  the 
tongue  is  unaUe  to  do  itaoffieeboitluv  an  aeeount^tbe  na* 
tiire  of  the  diaente,  or  ftom  injuriea  which  it  may  have  re- 
ceived ia  the  pntoxynns ;  they  are  agitated  bv  convulsions, 
and  someliniea  tbe  mind  is  so  distiu-bod  by  the  complaint, 
tluu  pcr-niis  labouring  under  it  hoooine  fatuous  or  idiotic.' 
It  is  un  old  observation  that  tho^e  who  become  insane  at  an 
«iirl\  a^t'  are  first  epileptic  ,  lin  l  it  is  certain  that  epilepsy 
oiu  n  IcTininates  in  mania,  a  violent  attack  of  mania  often 
iinnicdiately  following  the  epileptic  paroxysm.   '  Of  298 
epileptics  in  tbe  SalpStri^re,  in  1813,  80  were  maniacal,  and 
iO  ill  rarious  states  of  mental  alienation  and  imbecility. 
Iu  1822,  out  of  339  caaee  in  the  nme  hospital  there  were 
2  momnnaniaes,  30  naniaea,  34  fltriooananiaes.  \99  insane 
fjr  ^oIue  time  after  the  paroxysms,  16  constantly  insane, 
8  idiotic,  iO  upon  the  whole  reasonable,  but  with  impaired 
.ueraorics  and  liable  i  >   i        nal  A\^ht  delirium  and  tcii- 
ileiicy  to  insanity,  and  on  vvjilunit  aberration  of  intellect, 
but  ija.-cihle,  capricious,  ob-'tinatc,  and  presenting  some- 
thing singular  in  their  churactets.'    In  this  country  a  very 
coiiiinnn  termination  of  e|>ilepsy  is  apoplexy  or  paralysis. 

Authors  commonly  divide  epilepsy  into  two  species :  first, 
idiopethie,  where  the  disease  depends  on  some  primary 
affection  of  the  brain,  and,  secondly,  aympathie,  in' which  it 
depends  on  an  aiboijon  of  etNoa  ramole  part,  as  the  itomaob, 
the  livor.  the  bowels,  Uw genafitiTe  oigans,  the  cireulaling 

-svsleiu, 

The  state  of  the  brain  on  which  epilepsy  deponJ.<i  is  un- 
known. Dissection  shows  that  the  brain  of  the  epdeptic  is 
seldom  sound  ;  but  much  as  this  sul))i«-t  hits  been  investi- 
gated, little  iigbt  has  hitherto  been  shed  upon  the  pathology 
of  tite  brain  as  eonneded  with  this  disease.  The  most  com- 
mon morbid  appeamnoea  are  tbe  thickening  of  tbe  boneaof 
the  skull ;  spieoto  or  meihid  srowths  of  the  bone  flom  the 
inner  table  of  the  skull  ;Taseular  turgeseence.  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membranes  of  the  brain;  preternatural  hard- 
iie-N>  or  <soncning  of  the  substance  of  tlie  brain  and  of  the 
spinnl  cord;  effusion  of  serum,  blood,  jelly,  or  pus  between 
the  lueiiibranos,  upon  the  surface  or  into  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain;  tumors  or  morbid  growths  in  its  substance;  ad- 
ventitious deposits,  as  tubercles,  or  parasitic  animalii,  as  hy- 
datids. Recent  reseaieliCS  appear  to  indioate  that  the  parts 
of  the  brain  which  most  eonmonlyandefgo  morbid  changes 
of  stmeture  in  thia  disease  aie  the  narta  mora  immediately 
in  tbe  neighbouihoedeftbe  epliMMM  ham,  and  espedally 


the  pineal  and  the  pituitary  {inlands,  and  particularly  ti  e 
latter.  But  occosionaKy,  where  \iolent  epilepsy  has  existed 
during  life,  the  most  careful  examination  of  the  biain  afier 
death  lias  led  to  the  di-ru\ery  of  no  appreciable  clumije  in 
iu  structure  ;  wlule  even  the  morbid  appearances  which  are 
man'.fest  are  ot>en  observed  to  be  present  without  being 
accompanied  with  epilep^ ;  to  that  tlie  relation  between 
any  known  morbid  change  in  tbe  stmoturc  of  the  braiu  and 
epilep«y  ia  not  yet  eertamlv  esiabli»hed>  It  follows*  aa  hea 
been  Slated,  that  nothing  is  nelly  known  of  that  condition 
of  the  brain  which  causes  epilepsy. 

But  many  of  the  causes  of  the  malady  are  well  aicertaincd, 
and  the  kiHiwIed^'e  of  ihe*e  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
preveiiiion  and  cure  of  the  disease.    It  is  conceived  that 
there  IS  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  epilepsy,  although 
It  (Iuvi>  not  «cem  easy  to  assign  with  exactness  in  what  this 
predisposition  exiata.    Several  of  the  exciting  causes  are 
weak  impresHons  which  are  appUad  to  uaatnraona  with 
litileor  no  affect.   '  I  conclude tbeielbi«i*  aayaCullen.  'that 
the  persons  aOtoted  by  thoee  causes  are  more  easily  moved 
than  otheiw.  and  dierefbre  that  in  this  case  a  certain  mo- 
bility give*  the  ]nvfliN|  ()>ition.    It  i.s  clear  that  theie  is  u 
greater  niuliiliiy  of  c(instiiuii<ni  in  some  persons  iban  ui 
others,  Ilk  IS  manifest  m  tlx-  >tate  of  the  mind.    If  a  person 
is  readily  elated  by  hoii*:  uihI  us  easily  depressed  by  fear, 
aiitl  jiasses  equally  ana  quickly  from  the  one  state  to  the 
other;  if  he  is  en»ily  pleased  ud  prone  to  gaiety, and  aa 
easily  provoked  to  anger  and  lendend  peevish;  if  liable 
from  slight  impressions  to  strong  emotions,  but  tenadoua 
of  none ;  this  is  the  boyish  tempamnent,  qui  cUtigit  ae 
ponil  iram  temtte,  et  muMur  in  hortu ,-  this  is  the  tarium 
mutatth  fimina ;  and,  both  in  the  boy  and  woman, 
every  one  perceives  and  acknow|cdf;es  a  mohdiiy  of  mind. 
But  this  i_,  ner-essarily  connectefl  wiib  ;m  analogous  &tul«  of 
the  bnun :  that  i<,  w  oh  a  inobiliiy,  in  respect  of  any  im- 
pression, and  thereture  liable  to  a  ready  alternation  of  oxcile> 
ment  and  collapse,  and  of  both  to  a  considerable  d>;groe. 
Tliere  is  therefore,  in  certain  persons,  a  mobility  of  consti- 
tution, generally  derived  from  the  statu  of  uriginal  i*TBiina, 
andmorae»|uisiteataoertaui  periodof  life  than  at  othera; 
but  sometimee  arising  ftom,  and  particularly  modifled  by, 
occnra-nces  in  the  course  of  life.   And  this  mobility  con- 
sists in  a  greater  degree  of  either  sensibility  or  irritability.* 
Dr.  Clieyiie  concci\es  that  <  pilepsy  is  as  certain  a  manifes- 
taiioa  ut  the  btruiuuus  diatbeMS  m  tubercular  consumption, 
psoas  abscess,  hereditary  insanity,  or  certain  congenr.nl 
toai formations  or  defects  of  organization  which  are  inherited 
only  from  scrofulous  parents.    Epileptic  patients  are  of  the 
habit  of  body  in  whicn  scrofula  occurs.  It  is  an  hereditaiy 
disease.  If  duo  inquiry  bo  made,  it  will  generally  be  finiaa 
that  although  the  fliraet  progeiiiioii»  ihthar  or  mother, m^r 
have  escaped,  yet  that  some  member  of  the  (kmtly.  uncle 
or  aunt,  ^'landfather  or  grandmother,  has  been  subje<  t  to 
flt.s;  and  tf  epilepsy  occur  for  the  first  time  in  a  family  it 
is  probably  in  consequence  of  the  strumous  diaihe»is  h.iving 
been  exalted  b*  tbe  intermarringe  of  two  persons  iiiheriiors 
of  ihat  cntidition  or  tendency  of  the  constitution,  and  which 
11  has  been  ui  a  yet  more  remarkable  degree  if  the  parents 
were  of  the  same  blood  and  nearly  relate<l ;  we  may  tboo 
expect,  if  an  epileptiB  patieAt  baa  several  brotbeie  and 
sisters,  that  his  e«w  ml  ft«t  b*  a  aolitaiy  one  in  the 
family. 

The  exeitini^  eausea  consist  of  two  classes,  those  which  act 

by  exciting  the  eneri^ies  of  the  brain,  and  those  v.  !i  Ic!i  iclby 
depressing  the  brain.  Those  which  act  by  over-.-.tiiiiuiating 
the  brain  are  mechanical,  chemical,  ond  mental  (Stimulants, 
and  the  peculiar  stimnlus  of  over-di-tteiition ;  as  sharp- 
pointed  ossifications,  un.sinK  either  fiom  the  mternal  sur- 
face of  the  crantum  or  formed  in  the  membranes  of  the 
brain;  powerful  mental  emotions,  such  ns  joy  and  anger: 
concestion  of  the  blood-vessels  of  tbe  brain;  suppressed 
dttcharges ;  violent  exereiee ;  toe  large  a  quantity  oi^  highly 
nutntious  food  or  of  stimidatbi^  drinli.  '  I  have  observed,* 
says  Fothergill,  *  iliat  epileptics  are  often  extremely  in- 
cautious with  ri-ipcct  to  dii't ;  that  children  highly  indulged 
are  liable  to  ihedif-ease;  that  in  every  other  pcnud  of  ju- 
vcnes<  ence,  and  in  middle-aired  adults,  if  ihev  were  attacked 
witli  tbe  disease,  it  wa^i  when  they  had  either  committed 
some  excesses  or  by  one  means  or  another  were  pletlioric, 
and  that  in  habits  'suli|ject  to  epilepsy,  tbe  disease  seldom 
recurred  without  eithef  an  habitual  mdulgpiDoa  in  eating 
or  a  neglect  of  necessary  exarciae.' 
But  the  very  opposite  eavaa^  Ihaaa  wlud 
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iveakcn  the  emrgy  of  the  btmin,  oceiir  in  «pOepfty,  u  | 

nun  rhage,  whether  spontaneous  or  urtiflcial ;  terror,  horror,  I 
anv  pHwcrful  ami  disagreeable  sctiintions  ami  I 
c»i»ccittU>  ailiiiii  (lisuijTfLMble  odour*:  excessive  evacua- 
tions, grcal  tatijiin',  iiuiiution,  ami  sensitive  possdns. 

The  medical  treatment  uf  a  case  of  epilt;i»>y  must  of 
course  tlilbr  «nentially  accordin:;  as  it  is  idiopathic  or 
»yippalhtc.  and  connected  with  a  pletlioric  and  robiut,  or 
^btlUined  tod  exhausted  state  of  tlie  system.  Unless  he 
previoiuly  awertftin  tbe  eonditiou  of  %a»  bmn  and  ^inol 
cord,  or  the  nature  of  the  aflWtion  of  the  ramole  oigan  in 
s\niii:itliy  M  iih  wliicli  the  brain  is  •.ufTi-rini:,  the  practitioner 
must  wmk  entirely  in  iho  dark,  and  must  bo  liablo  to 
riloi>t  the  very  opposite  course  of  troatnu-nl  to  thai  wliirh 
ti>e  ca«e  really  requires.  When  the  nppropi  iaie  rcinL-ilics  | 
are  judiciously  employed,  and  the  proj^r  rf^unoii  is  stmily 
adhered  to,  epilepsy  is  often  permanently  cutxd,  and  the  | 
suffering  is  gnaUy  mitieatod  c\en  in  tliose  forms  of  the 
dilMM  vlndb  do  not  adniit  of  cuie.  Dr.  Cheyne  has  laid 
down  flonw  exeellent  rules  for  tlionianaKeroent  of  epileptic 
patients,  of  \vhi(  li.  rhcy  arc  of  a  popular  nature,  and  ap- 
plicable to  the  grcul  majority  of  rase*,  wo  give  t!ie  suIh 
Stan  (•<-■. 

Ill  prescribing  a  rule  of  diet  suitable  to  all  ojiilcpties, 
moderation  in  Quantity  and  simplicity  in  the  prepai^ition  uf 
the  food  are  inuispensablc  points.  The  diet  best  ralculatefl 
to  preserve  an  individual  liable  to  scrofula  from  an  attack 
of  that  disease  is  host  suited  to  a  patient  liable  to  epilepsy. 
Fermented  liquors  sbould  in  geiietal  he  altogether  with- 
held. Flesh-meat  ought  to  form  the  principal  part  of  one 
if  not  two  meals  in  the  day :  and  milk,  if  it  do  not  retard 
digestion,  vhich  it  is  less  liable  to  d  i  when  fermented 
liquors  are  laid  aside,  is  llie  article  next  in  value,  Tlie  epi- 
leptic on^ht  to  bo  trained  so  as  to  be  in  f^ood  uiiul,  so  as  to 
put  his  mnscles  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  ttlrenKtli  and  firm- 
ness. Epileptics  should  be  put  under  a  regular  course  of 
training  like  the  athletic  of  antient,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
tbe  liuiCT  in  modern  times.  When  the  patient  leaves  his 
bad  in  toe  morning,  he  may  bave  a  msk  or  a  slice  of  toasted 
bread  with  an  egg  beat  up  in  a  teaeup  Ml  of  warm  water; 
tbnn  let  him  dress  m  i!;c  all  needful  arraiii;ements,  and 
Kialk  three  or  four  miles.  Two  hours  or  more  after  he  has 
left  li is  bed,  let  him  have  his  second  meal,  milk  or  cream 
in  water,  or  cocoa  with  bread  a  day  old  and  butter.  Rest 
for  three  hours  after  breakfast  Tliis  will  be  the  best  time 
to  devote  to  business  or  education.  Then  he  must  again 
walk,  if  an  adult  pos8es!>«d  of  sufRcient  vjgour,  Ax)m  fi\'c  to 
eight  miles.  At  firom  ftvo  to  six  bontii  aftor  bia  aeeond 
meal,  let  bim  bave  a  tbird,  eoinntting  of  meat  of  tbe  best 
<l<iality,  mutton,  poultry,  game,  or  very  tender  beef,  roasted 
or  boiled,  of  which  an  adult  must  not  cat  more  than  six 
ounces;  bread,  and  one  moderate  helping  of  tender  \> ell- 
boiled  ^cgctable9;  of  drink,  not  more  than  a  eoniinun 
tumbler  full  of  distilled  water,  Seltzer  water,  -with  a  little 
niilk«  or  toast  and  water.  Then  rci>i  for  two  hours;  that  is, 
stioll  in  a  garden,  road  an  amusing  book,  or  engage  in  any 
occupation  which  will  not  raise  the  pulse  by  one' bent;  then 
vnsnme  more  aettvo  exercise  fiir  an  notnr  or  two.  In  8to  or 
six  tiottrs  after  dintMr,  a  light  supper  may  be  taken,  con- 
sisting of  not  more  than  fonr  ounces  of  meet  with  bread,  or 
of  a  cup  of  milk  villi  a  water  biscuit.  Hie  rest  of  tlie 
CTc-ninu  may  be  spent  la  cheerful  joriely,  in  a  large  airy 
room,  not  over  lighted  nor  over  heatixl,  but  sufficiently 
warm  to  prevent  that  chill  which  in  tlie  latter  part  of  the 
day  often  follows  very  active  exercise;  and  every  o<  cupotion 
by  which  the  mind  is  deprcsse<l  or  is  excited,  and  thereby 
anblMttcntly  exhausted,  must  be  avoided.  The  patient 
roust  be  in  bed  at  eleven  and  up  at  six,  nothing  in  geneml 
beinii;  more  burtful  to  cpilepties  than  sleep  unnecenarily 
prolonged. 

The  scalp  in  all  eiiilepties  ought  to  be  shaved  onec  a 
^vei  k,  and  daily  well  robbed  with  a  ilesh-brush  after  the 
tepid  shower  balli,  or,  w  hat  nn<iweM  nearly  as  welt,  after 
pouring  a  flaggon  of  tejiid  water  on  the  head  inclined  over 
a  largu  basin.  The  patient  may  gradually  bring  himself  to 
bleep  without  a  night-cap  and  without  curtains,  with  thu 
aliottlders  and  head  raiaed  and  tbe  feet  well  protected  iiom 
the  cold*  in  n  ehamber  as  large  and  airy  as  poasQ»le  and 
without  a  Are. 

A  pntient  linWc  to  epilepsy  must  not  be  permitted  to  ride 
nor  to  liold  (be  reins  in  a  cnrriar^e.  The  ijrates  in  all  the 
BlKirlinents  whicli  he  trenucnts  ought  to  be  gu(u:ded  by  a 
deep  and  strong  fimder*  be  ought  to  nvoid  the  stnela  of  a 


crowded  oity,  in  which  the  whirl  of  carnages,  the  tido  mf 
human  being*,  and  tbe  multiplicity  and  distractioo  «f 
objects  produce  a  vertiginous  hunry  of  tboiubt,  wbicb  lo 
lum  is  ever  dangerous.   He  ought  not  to  wbIk  near  wnter. 

A  fine  young  man  of  twenty  came  to  an  untimely  end  in 
his  own  garden,  by  falling  into  a  runnel,  in  which  he  was 
drowned,  altboiigli  tho  ««ler  w*ft  not  more  tbui  ftur  mehet 

deep 

If  an  attack  of  the  diware  come  on  while  the  patient  is 
in  his  ciMmber,  he  ought  immediatdy  to  bo  laid  on  bin 
back  on  a  bed,  with  mn  attendant  standing  on  each  side  to 

prevent  him  from  injury  during  the  struggle.  If  he  is 
much  flushed,  his  head  and  shoulders  ought  to  be  elevated, 
the  warmth  of  his  extremities  supported,  while  at  the  same 
liiuu  air  is  freely  admitted  into  the  room.  All  attempts  to 
make  him  swallow  or  to  stimulate  the  noslrils  are  improper 
A  medical  practitioner  ought  tu  be  kmit  fur.  and  ought  to 
remain  in  attendance  while  the  struggle  lasts.  In  a  first 
attack,  if  the  At  is  severe,  blood  ought  to  be  procured  from 
the  temporal  artery,  a  precaution  wnich  will  also  be  nooes> 
■ary  in  patients  <  f  rij  nplcclic  diethesis  whensoever  they 
It^ur  under  a  iil  1  fit  of  apoplexy.  (Cheyne.  Cy- 
clopted.  qf  Prart.  }M. ;  Cflplaml,  Dirt,  n/  Prart.  Med.; 
Prichard,  Dimi*fs  of  thf  AVrrojw  Syntem ;  Couke,  Hi»t. 
and  Method  of  Cure  of  the  vunnut  Specie*  nf  Epilepty. 

EPILOGUE  (irtXoyov,  cpilogus)  (compounded  of  «xJ, 
on  or  qfler,  and  Xoyoc,  tpeech)  signifies,  in  Greek,  a  sum- 
ming up^  the  end  or  peroration  of  a  discourse.  In  Eng> 
lisb  it  .18  applied  only  to  the  short  poems  or  copies  of 
venes  (invariably,  wo  believe,  written  in  tbe  boroio  couplet) 
which  formerly  were  commonly  subjoined  to  new  plays,  and 
recite<l  on  the  stage  at  their  conclusion.  An  epiloinie  is  usu- 
ally written  in  a  lively  tone,  with  such  allusions  to  the  plav, 
the  author's  circiimstanres,  the  iiew.s  or  fasliiotis  of  the  dav. 
or  other  subjects  of  existing  interest,  as  are  thought  likely 
to  conciliate  farour,  and  send  the  audience  away  in  good 
humour.  '  If  it  be  true  that  good  wine  needs  no  busiC  'tis 
true  that  a  good  play  needs  no  epilogue :  jot  to  good  wine 
they  use  good  bushes,  and  good  ^js  pRnw  tbo  better 
tbe  help  of  good  epilogues.*   (Af  Vou  ukt  It.} 

EPrMACHUS.  [Promkropid.*-..] 

El'lME'NlDKS  was  bwn  in  the  year  659  h.c  (Suidasi, 
I  at  Pba'stus,  in  Crete,  according'  to  some  arcounts  ;  or  at  C'nos- 
sus,  according  toothers;  at  all  e\ents,  he  was  a  cttixen  of 
the  latter  place,  though  his  father  appears  to  have  lieen  a 
Phasstian.  (Diog.  Li^irt,  i.  109.>  He  passed  his  youth  in 
solitary  Nttvement,  wbicb  is  enlained  in  tbe  aniient  ao- 
ONMit  m  aOMmatuml  atem  mto  whtdi  b*  ftU  when  a 
yootb.  and  din  not  awake  lu  more  dun  flfty  years  after, 
when  bo  made  his  appearance  nmnng  bis  fellnw-citirotis 
with  long  hair  and  a  tluwtiig  lieard,  and  « ith  know  le^ifie  i  f 
medicine  and  natural  history,  wiiicli  then  appeared  luoia 
than  human.  The  event  of  his  life  for  winch  be  is  best 
known,  was  his  visit  to  Athens  at  the  request  of  tiie  mha- 
bitanti^  in  ortkr  to  pave  the  way  for  the  legislation  of  Solon 
by  purUcations  and  propitiatory  sacrifices.  These  rites  were 
calculated,  according  to  the  qptrit  of  tbe  ue,  to  allay  tbe 
ftnds  and  party  dnaensions  wbieb  preraiied  there;  and 
although  what  he  enjoined  was  mostly  of  a  religious  nature 
(for  iiutance,  the  sacrifice  of  a  human  \ictim,  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  temple  to  the  Eumenides,  and  of  two  altars  to 
Hybris  and  .Anadcia,  the  two  evil  powers  vs  hicb  wore  exert- 
ing their  inll'i  ^  i  e  on  the  Atlieiiiaiis),  there  tan  be  liiile 
doubt  but  that  his  object  wi^  political,  luul  that  Solun'* 
coiutitatHMI  would  hardly  ha\-c  been  accoplod  bad  it  mrt 
been  recommended  and  sanctioned  by  some  person  who^ 
like  Epimenidea,  daimed  ftom  men  little  lew  than  tbe 
%-eneration  due  to  a  suporiir  boinc.  Tbe  Athenians  wished 
to  reward  Epimenidos  with  wealth  and  public  honours,  but 
be  refusetl  to  accept  any  remuneration,  and  only  detnandei! 
a  branch  of  the  sncre<l  olive-tree  and  a  decree  of  peqif  tual 
friendship  between  Alliens  and  his  own  country,  Cno«-M;s. 
Epimeniucs  visited  Athens  about  the  year  596  h.c,  and 
died  soon  after  his  return  to  Crete.  He  wrote  a  poem  en 
the  Aigonautic  expedition,  and  other  workst.  which  are  en- 
tiidy  lost.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  remarkaUs 
penoQagn  tbe  reader  is  referred  to  C  F.  Ue*nrich's£/.'nif> 
loiittt  ottr  JTrrfo,  I^eipzig.  I  SOI. 

EPINAL,  a  town  in  France,  tlie  capital  of  the  dei  att- 
ment  of  Vosges.  It  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Moselle,  aSn  it 
I'.Ui  miles  in  a  straight  line,  east  by  south  of  Paris.  Jl 
miles  by  the  road  through  Meaux,  dhiteau  Thierrj-,  Kpcr- 
nay,  CUUm  aur  Mini%  Bar  tor  Onuiin  (otberviN  Bta  k 
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Due).  Dom'remyt  and  Mireoourt ;  or  243  mUes  through  Bar 
sur  Oraftuai  Nancy,  and  Charmes. 

No  mention  ooetus  of  Bpinid  earlier  thui  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  when  it  mu  the  reaidenee  of  the  tnihops  of 
Mets:  the  lordship  however  passed  subsequently  into  the 
hands  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine.  It  was  formerly  well  for- 
tiBed,  and  had  a  too  ctitle;  but  the  ftttitteatMWlia.va  been 
rased. 

The  town  is  situated  at  the  fbot  of  the  chain  of  the 
Vusge^,  and  in  a  district  abounding  with  delightful  situa- 
tions. The  rapid  stream  of  the  Moeelle^  wboee  dear  and 
aliaUov  vateit  hen  roll  over  a  bedof  laifa  |Mbb1«a»  divides 
the  town  into  two  unequal  portions:  the  wot  on  the  right 
bunk  is  called  'la  Grande  Ville;'  it  is  at  trie  foot  of  an  emi- 
nence on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  the  castlo :  the  part  on 
the  left  bank  is  calU  il  '  la  IVtitc  Villo;'  it  is  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  main  channel  of  the  Moselle,  and  a  smaller 
arm  of  iHat  river:  on  the  left  bank  of  this  arm  is  a  suburb, 
formerly  named  '  the  Suburb  of  the  Gupuchins,'  from  a 
convent  of  the  manVn  of  that  order.  The  streets  of  Epinal 
are  well  laid  ont.  The  office  of  the  pcefect  it  the  finest 
edillce  in  the  place ;  the  court  of  jnetloe  ia  tolerably  hand- 
some ;  the  church  h  uf  Gothic  architecture,  mingled  with 
some  varts  in  the  style  of  a  later  ago.  There  Ls  a  ihcati  f ; 
a\<i>  ail  hospital  on  aii  <.'niinfni.-e  on  the  rij^lu  df  tlu- Mosrlle. 
Tlicre  are  stirae  public  walks.  The  population  m  ]S32  was 
fcr.ro  for  the  town,  or  9070  for  the  whole  coinnuine.  The 
manufactures  are  lace,jpapiT,  and  earthenware;  and.  in  the 
nci){hbourhood,  block  tm* wrought  iron,  paper,  earthenware, 
and  leather.  Then  aie  aeveral  establishments  for  the  pur- 
poeet  of  poUie  instruction,  a  library  of  1 7.00U  volumes.  & 
collection  of  paintings  and  antiquities,  and  a  drawing-Mhool. 

The  neighbourhood  produces  wheat,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat, 
peas,  lentils,  Jerusnleni  artichokes,  heinj),  and  flax:  and 
trade  is  carried  on  in  the  town  in  ^nmi,  wine,  oil,  fir  planks 
(for  sawing  which  there  are  several  yanLs  ruiiiul  Kpinal), 
linen  yarn,  linen  cloth,  and  cattle.  The  arrundi^ment  of 
Epinal  had  in  \632  a  ponulation  of  91,578. 

EPIPHA'NIUS,  SAINT, a  Christian  bishop  and  author 
or  the  fourth  century,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parents  at  a  vil- 
lage  called  Besandueaa*  near  BlentlMtopdiii  in  Falestine. 
He  spent  his  youth  under  the  disehtline  of  the  Gnostics  in 

Egypt,  where  he  aaiuired  a  grent  nmtlne-s  fur  fV..  rr  nkMi 
uscoticism  then  so  prevTilent  in  that  country,  ii-i  wii^;  Lu 
come  a  jealous  disciplo  of  Hilanon,  the  patriarch  of  the 
inonks  of  Pale.stine,  he  luuthknl  and  long  urcttidud  o%er  a 
monastery  near  his  native  village.  About  the  year  3G8  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Salamis,  the  metropolis  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  where  ho  continued  about  36  years,  and  composed 
most  of  his  writings-  His  spirit  of  opposition  was  espe> 
cially  excited  by  the  Pbitonie  doetrtnes  of  the  teamed  and 
laborious  Origen,  against  which  he  wrote  and  preached 
with  implacable  bitterness.  On  this  subject  he  hotly  quar- 
relled, in  391,  with  John,  bishon  of  Jerusalem,  who  fiivoun^d 
Origen's  views;  hut  he  funnd  in  Theophilus,  the  violent 
biiihop  of  Alexandria,  a  worthy  coadjutor,  who  in  399  con- 
vened a  council,  and  condemned  all  the  works  of  Origen. 
Epiphanius  himself  then  called  a  council  in  Cyprus  a.d. 
4U1,  and  reiterated  this  condemnation,  after  which  he  wrote 
to  St.  Chr>so»toniitllon  bishop  of  Constantinople,  requesting 
him  to  do  Uie  same ;  and  on  finding  this  prelate  disuicUned 
to  sanction  his  violent  proceedings,  ne  ibrthwfth  repaired  to 
C'Ui-^trinlinople  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  hi>hops  of 
thiil  diofcac  to  juin  in  executing  the  decrees  which  his 
Cyprian  council  had  i!<<ued;  but  having  entered  a  church 
in  the  city  in  order  to  repeat  nis  anathemas,  he  was  foie- 
Marued  by  Chr^jsostom  of  the  illegnlily  of  Ins  conduct,  and 
was  obliged  to  desist.  Exasperated  at  this  disappointment, 
he  applied  to  the  imperial  court  for  assistance,  where  he 
soon  en^ioiled  himaelC  widi  the  Empress  Endoxia ;  for,  on 
the  oeOBsion  of  her  wMog  Urn  to  nray  for  the  young  Tlieo- 
dosius,  who  was  dangerously  ill,  he  replied  that  ner  son 
tihould  not  die  pro^-ided  she  would  not  patronise  the  de- 
fendeis  <]f  Ori^en.  To  this  presumptuous  message  the 
empress  indijjnantly  answered,  that  her  son's  life  was  not 
in  (he  power  of  Epiplmniu*,  whose  prayers  were  unable  to 
save  that  of  his  own  archdeacon,  who  had  recently  died. 
Aiker  Htm  vainly  endeavouring  to  gratify  his  sectarian  ani- 
mosity, he  resolved  to  return  to  Cyprus,  when,  according 
to  Soxomen  (lib.  8.  cap.  l-'i),  the  following  fitrewell  colloquy 
eeeuxred  between  the  eidiop  of  Salamis  and  the  bishop  w 
Constsntinopiet—*  I  iMm'said  Epiphanius  to  Ouysostom. 
*  you  wiU  never  die  a  Hslixqk*  Cbi]psoetoni»  rstutning  the 


compliment,  replied  -with  equal  courteqr,  '  1  hope  ytn 
will  never  get  back  to  your  own  country;*  and  it  is  remark* 

able  that  each  of  these  malevolent  wishes  was  aconmpHshed; 
for  Chrysostom  was  deposed,  and  died  in  exile,  and  Eiiipha- 
nius  died  at  sea.  on  his  passapo  to  Cyprus,  a.d.  -mi.  Ilig 
Works  in  Greek  were  first  printed  in  fo!.  at  Basle,  in 
Several  eilitions,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  L"<jrn;irius, 
subsequently  appeared  at  Basle  and  at  Paris  during  the 
sixteenth  century;  but  the  bvst  is  by  Petavius,  who  made 
a  new  Latin  translation  of  the  Greek  text,  and  added  n 
biography  of  the  author  and  oriUoat  notes.  This  edition  k 
in  2  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1622,  and  Cologne,  1682.  In  the 
'  Epiplianii  Optucula,  ex  editione  Petavii,'  are  some  very 
curious  and  \aluiible  old  prints.  The  principal  works  of 
Epiphaniuii  are,  1.  The  Havaptov,  Panarion,  or  a  treatise  on 
Heresies  that  is,  peculiar  sects  (aifnirtc).  This  is  the  most 
important  of  the  author's  writings.  It  treats  of  ^ih-'.s, 
from  the  time  of  Adam  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. The  first  section  of  the  first  of  the  throe  books  into 
which  the  treatise  is  divided  contains  an  account  of  20 
heretical  aeeta  beforo  the  birlh  of  Christ;  the  remsiuing 
portion  is  oeenided  with  the  deseriiition  of  60  heresies  of 
Christianity.  2.  '  .\ua-eplKil:f<jsis,'  or,  an  Ei>itonie  uf 
the  Panarion.  3.  'AyKi'pwrui',  Ancoratus,'  or,  A  Discourjse 
on  the  Faith;  explaining  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Re- 
surrection. Sec,  in  confulation  of  the  Paj;an-;,  Maniclioans, 
Sabellians,  and  .Arians.  i.  A  Treatise  on  tlie  untient 
Weights,  Measures,  and  Coins  of  the  Jews,  with  a  Catalogue 
of  Canonical  Scriptims.  Besides  these  there  are  several 
tr(  utitics  and  epistJee,  some  of  which  are  fiUsely  atiributsd 
to  Epiphanius.  (See  Riveti  Orit.  Saer.  e.  28  and  S9.) 

£piphanius  was  an  austere  and  superstitious  ascetic,  and, 
■s  a  bitter  controversialist,  he  often  a>sort&  to  \ety  falso 
arguments  for  the  refutation  of  heretics.  That  his  inaccu- 
racy and  credulity  were  equal  to  hii  relij^ioiu  zeal  is  ap- 
parent from  his  numerous  mistakes  in  important  histori- 
cal facts,  and  bis  reliance  on  any  false  and  foolish  reports. 
He  gravely  relates  the  story  of  the  seventy-two  translators 
having  been  shut  up  each  in  a  separate  cell  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Greek  Septua^iut  version  of  the-  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tvies J  and  in  the  *  Fkuianon'  (Hores.  39)  he  observes,  that 
the  Devil,  befbra  the  coming  of  Christ,  lay  quietly  by,  in 
expeetation  of  bcin^  pariloiied  ;  but  ihuf,  fmdinir  no  chance 
j  of  salvation  from  the  Saviour,  he  at  once  became  feai'fully 
refractory,  and  has  e\  er  since  done  his  utmost  to  occasion 
all  po««ihk' mischief  to  Christ  and  his  church.  Jerome  ad- 
mires Epi|ihanius  for  his  skill  in  tlu- Hebrew,  Svriac.  Egyp- 
tian, Greek,  and  Latin  Unguages,  and  accordingly  styles 
him,  Pentoglottojt  (nvrayXwrroc),  or  the  Five-tongued  ; 
but  Soaliger  calls  him  an  ignorant  man,  who  oommitted  the 
greatest  olunden»  told  the  greatest  lUsehoodib  Mid  knew 
next  to  nothing  about  either  Hebrew  or  Greek.  However, 
his  writings  arc  of  great  value  as  containit^  numerous  cita- 
tions from  curious  works  whi(di  are  no  lonu^er  extant.  (Du 
Pin, BMiotheqn^  Fcc/i  i.  torn.  2;  C-a^  e's  Lit.  Hist. ;  Bayle's 
Diet.;  Dr.  A.  C'larki.-'a  Succcssioii  of  Sacred  l.Ueralii/--.) 

EPIPHANY,  from  the  Greek  'KrrnparHa  it'jiip/niiiei\0, 
appearance,  or  manifestation,  a  church  festival,  celebrated 
on  the  twelfth  day  after  Christmas,  in  commemoration  uf 
otir  Saviour's  bebig  manifested  to  the  world  by  the  cp- 
peannee  of  n  miaculoua  star:  likewise  denominated 
Twelfth  Duy.  Thbday is  said  to  imvebeen  flistobsetved 
as  a  separate  fea«t  in  the  year  813.  The  customs  of  this 
day,  though  various  in  diflercnt  countries,  all  agree  in  tho 
same  end,  namely,  to  do  honour  to  the  eastern  magi,  or 
kiDEii,  who  visited  and  made  offerings  to  our  Saviour  ut  his 
birtn.  (Brady's  C/nvis  Ca/eniJaria,  bvo.,  London,  1812, 
vol.  i.,  p.  1 45 ;  Brand's  P»puhtr  Antiq-,  4to,  edit.,  vol.  i.,  ]>.  1 8.) 

EPIPHVLLOSPERMOUS  PLANTS,  so  caUed  by  iIki 
old  botanists,  because  they  bore  their  seed  upon  the  bark  of 
their  leeves.  They  an  what  have  more  reeentfy  been 
called  dorriferous  fi^ns.  [Fiucss.] 

EPIPHYTES  arc  plants  found  growing  upon  other 
vegetables,  adhering  to  their  hark  and  rootiinr  among  tho 
scanty  soil  that  occuuies  lliuir  surface,  in  which  respect 
they  are  distinguishetl  from  parasitical  jdants,  which,  like 
Miseltoo  and  tii«  various  species  uf  Loranthus,  strike  iheir 
abortive  roots  into  tho  wood,  and  flourish  njion  the  bbj<xl  of 
the  individual  to  which  they  attach  themselves.  In  this 
sense  of  the  word,  mosses,  lichens,  fcnu,  and  plants  of 
many  othsc  £imiliss»  an  epiphytes ;  but  as  in  this  eountiy 
nt  the  ftesent  day  die  wera  is  principally  employed  with 
refereoee  to  thoao  OfdiidMem  whidi  gnw  upon  trees*  itie 
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1o  pbnto  of  tbtt  dtioriptiaiB  that  ve  propose  to  Asmte  tlw 
piMont  ftTticle. 

It  had  long  been  known,  from  the  reports  of  trnvcUers. 
that  orrhiil.iceoiis  fpiphylfs  were  ]ilants  of  extremely 
curious  i)r},'uiii/atiiju,  and  that  great  numljers  \M>re  also 
reinai  k;il)le  fin-  the  singular  beauty  nnd  fra^raiici-  of  their 
tluwerti;  but  when  imported  into  this  country,  their  habits 
were  found  to  l>e  so  unlike  those  of  other  ptaata,  that  no 
gardenw  could  ioeeeed  in  keying  them  even  alive  for  any 
comidenibto  tinic^  emepA  in  a  veiy  few  iMtancet;  ood  it 
was  not  till  about  iboyear  mo  that  the  real  method «f 
aanai^ing  them  aueomfully  bcf^an  to  he  undentood.  About 
that  time  the  laic  Mr.  Cattley  and  tlie  writer  of  this  nuie  e 
began  to  direct  their  attention  to  llie  subject  with  soiue 
•^tifcess:  since  that  period  the  diiriculties  of  euliivafinr 
orchidaceous  plantiS  hstve  Xk-cu  gra.diiaUy  disappearing,  and 
at  the  pifsi  lit  day  they  may  be  naid  to  be  almost  entirely 
overcome;  so  tliat  in  the  tjardensi  of  the  duke  of  Devon- 
nhire  ai  (Jhatswoi  ih,  of  Str.  Balenian  at  Knyperslcy,  of 
Lord  FitzwiUiam  at  Wentworth,  of  Mr.  Harrison  of  Liver- 

eool,  and  of  ntanj  other  Bnatean,  they  have  acquired  a 
eauty  quite  unknown  to  then  in  a  wild  state.  Species 
which  m  tbefr  native  woods  yield  no  more  tlian  two  or  throe 
of  their  curious  lilosi^  ims  in  a  cluster  have  been  found  tu 
produce  fruni  nine  to  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  the 
wliole  order  ha-i  in  short  been  found  w  illing  to  submit  to 
ilomesticaiii  in  w  ith  as  murh  fid\'nntage  as  haa  e^er  attended 
rosfs,  hyacinths  tulips,  or  dahlias,  —  tho^c  well-known 
f1o\vci-s  w  hich  we  have  from  time  to  time  reclaimed  from 
tlicir  wild  habiti,  and  by  the  aitiof  cultivation  im-ested 
with  a  splendour  of  apiiearanee  that  never  eould  hnve  bi^ n 
antieipaied  fliom  their  original  anpeaianee  in  a  ravage  stai«. 
Previously  to  the  year  1820  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
l^rden  in  England  could  at  any  one  time  have  produced 
twenty  species  of  these  plants,  and  now  at  least  a  thousand 
niv  successfuUv  preserved  in  the  collections  of  the  Messrs. 
Loddi^res,  Rolnnon,  Knight,  and  other  nunerymen  near 

I-"ndun. 

We  do  not  propose  in  this  place  to  give  any  botanical 
uccouut  of  these  curious  plants;  for  euch  particulars  we 
vefiar  to  the  article  on  Orchidacijb.  Upon  the  present 
«eeasidn  we  ahall  confine  ounwiirea  lo  an  wcmat  of  their 
natuia]  hahata,  and  of  thow  nethoda  of  cuitiTation  which 
appear  to  Itave  met  with  so  much  suree><«:.  In  pre^mring  the 
following  account,  we  depend  in  part  upon  our  own  expe- 
neii'-e,  in  part  up<in  the  inriirmation  contained  ni  tlie  writ- 
ings nC  botanieal  travellers,  and  in  part  uyjon  tlio  useful 
roniinunliutions  which  within  Iho  few  la.st  years  have  been 
made  to  the  current  bottioultuial  pubiiaitiona»  eepeeially 
the  'Transactions  of  the  Boitioulturtl  Seeieiy*  and  the 
*  Oaidenei's  Maeazine.* 

Orehidaecous  Epiphytes  grow  naturally  upon  treea  in 
the  leoema  of  tmpml  tweete.  Ihey  eetabliah  themselves 
uwMt  the  branehes.  and  either  vegetate  amidst  masses 
ei  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  or  cling  by  their 
long  succulent  grasping  roots  to  the  naked  branches  of 
trees,  from  whiih  and  the  humid  atmosphere  ti>^,'i-ther 
they  exclusively  derive  their  food,  it  appears  from  the 
testimony  of  Mr  Henchman  that  they  are  never  found 
upon  deatl  erect  trees  in  furesu;  but  if  upon  dead  wood  at 
all,  then  only  upon  fallen  trunks,  which,  flrum  their  situation 
near  the  ground,  are  oonitantly  damp.  Sudi  aituations  are, 
liownver.  aaid  to  be  by  no  nieBnafkvmiiinhle  totheir  growth. 
Tbtj  wiU  also  flonridi  npon  rocks  and  stones  in  hot  and 
damp  cltnuites.  Mr.  W.  Harrison  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  said, 
by  o;ie  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  collectors  who  visited 
him,  to  have  cidiivatetl  wuh  the  most  perfect  success  above 
aeveiity  i-pccies  upon  a  wall  in  his  garden  at  Boto  F'opo. 

\Vc  L  \eu  se"'  someof  I  hem  germinate  and  grow  moat  luxu- 
ii«;i'l\  in  ■lamp  places,  m  the  stove,  upon  the  sides  of  the 
>;anlc(i-poi».  and  among  gravel ;  some  genera,  such  as  Bra- 
savola,  are  even  reported  to  prefer  stones ;  and  Dr.  Wal- 
lich  found  them  in  all  eaaea  growing  equaUy  well  in  Nepaul 
upon  trees  and  stones,  provided  tiw  latter  had  a  certain 
quantity  of  mould  and  moee  adhering  to  them.  In  the  bo- 
tanic garden  atOaloutta  they  are»id  to  be  cultivnted  wuli 

success  in  raised  beds  of  solid  brickwork,  so  contrived  as  to 
insure  a  pcifect  drainage;  the  soil  being  rich  vei^ctable 
matter  mixed  with  at  le^st  two-thirds  small  pebbles,  and 
ry^ver^l  Willi  a  den«ie  layer  of  moss.  A  certain  Quantity  of 
shft<ie  seems,  m  many  cases,  eseential  to  them,  their  natu- 
ral  situation  being  in  foreeta,  or  among  the  branches  of 
glowing  treoL  In  Bniil  nnmbeck  of  Omn  occupy  damp 


wooda  and  liek  valleyi.  among  vegetation  of  die  VMWt  Ia»> 

uriant  description,  by  which  they  are  embowered.  Reinwardt 
describes  others  as  inhabiting  in  great  abund  ance  those  deep 
shady  j^loi  niy  forests  which  form  the  low  er ;  f  v^etation 
in  Java,  where  the  air  is  heavy  and  damp  wiiii  %apours  that 
cannot  ascend,  and  where  the  thi'  kiu  ss  of  tlie  vet^ctation  is 
really  firightful ;  where,  in  short,  heat,  moisture,  and  a  most 
extraordinarily  deep  and  rich  vegetable  soil  combine  to  pro- 
duioe  wood  of  a  fungus-like  soAness  and  an  inconeeivable 
abundance  of  twining  nlants  and  epiph}tee.  In  thoaa  Ibrnia 
more  eapeohillv  where  hupe  fig-trees  constitute  the  principal 
pert  of  the  timDer.interminglea  with  the  most  tropical  fbmu 
of  vegetation,  such  as  stcrciiHacen?,  sapindaceae,  and  arto» 
carpcaj,  tufts  of  orchidaceoub  pl.uits  abound,  in  company 
with  araccte,  acanthaceoj,  and  zmgiheracea'. 

In  Nepaul  Dr.  Wallich  states  that  orchidaceous  epiphytes 
grow-  in  company  with  ferns  ;  and  the  thicker  the  forest, 
the  more  stately  the  trees,  the  richer  and  blacker  the  natu- 
ral soil,  the  more  profuse  the  orchidacee  aud  ferai  upon 
them.  There  they  flouiish  by  theaides  of  dripping  springe^ 
in  deep  shady  rcceaieSt  In  ineoneeivable  quantity,  and  wuh 
an  astonishing  degree  of  luxuriance.  It  w  ould  however  be 
a  great  error  to  suppose  that  it  is  only  ui  very  shady  places 
that  orchidaceous  epipliytes  appear.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
probable  that  the  caj>«sjii»t  cit«xi  arc  extreme,  and  that  they 
mor i  r  -I  ;i;  iiily  prefer  situations  where  the  broken  rays  of 
the  sou  rati  readily  reach  them.  Mr.  John  Henchman  .states 
((jiirdrncrs'  Mag.  ii.  1391  that  he  has  observed  in  IXuierara 
'  that  orchidacesD  appear  to  rejoice  in  a  light  lituatioa  andft 
free  circuhition  of  tho  atmosphere ;  but  are  dcchiedly  ad* 
versi^  with  iinr  Otoeptions,  to  exposure  to  the  intense  ravs 
of  the  sun.  We  may  except  from  this  remark  oncidiu'm 
luridum,  the  catasetums,  and  a  fine  pseudo-bulb  found  on 
tho  Sponish  Main  (which  I  suppose  to  be  an  epidenUi  um), 
which  seem  not  only  to  esist,  but  to  rejoice,  in  exposure  to 
the  sun.'  Mr.  Bateinan  also  found,  from  the  report  of  hi» 
collector,  Colley,  that  the  situations  in  which  they  are  most 
usually  aeen  ate  those  parts  of  a  forest  where  old  and 
broken  wood  oecnn^  or  on  the  skirts  of  savannas.  Tbeia 
savannas  are  Isxn  open  hicaks  in  the  woods,  covered  with 
flnewhitesendtWhien  has,  at  night,  the  appearance  of  snow. 
Ttey  contain  aJso  many  low  and  stunted  imshi-s.  The  or- 
chidacetc  seem  to  like  an  airy  and  exposed  dwellmg-plaee ; 
being  found  on  the  more  prominent  p  uts  of  a  tree,  and  not 
in  the  shade,  as  is  generally  supposed.  Mr.  CoHcy  only 
found  in  one  instiince  an  orchidaceous  plant  in  the  heart  of 
a  forest,  and  this  was  growing  on  the  prostrate  trunk  9t  a 
tree  so  rotten  as  to  M  to  iiiM«  whan  nressed  with  the 

foot.    (Cirrf.  jif<^,  |L4.) 

This  ouito  corresponds  with  the  ttatementa  of  ttncel- 

lers  in  Braxil,  who  speak  of  their  occurring  most  abund- 
antly in  open  glades  of  the  forests,  and  on  the  faces  of  naked 

rocks,  or  on  shaded  hanks,  althouixh  ihey  are  also  met  with 
'in  sombre  plades  wliere  heated  vapours  are  incessantly' cir- 
culating.' 

Where  the  climate  suits  them,  they  are  sometimes  pn>- 
dipiously  numerous.    Descourtib,  n  his  uaauaeripts, 
speaks  of  n  whole  tree  being  oiemu  with  a  single 
species;  and  Henchman  also  aasuns  nsthat  in  S^eiwa 
of  oncidium  altistimum  and  maxillaria  parkeri  are 
to  be  leen,  which  woold  defy  any  attempt  at  intrusion  ;  on 
the  Spanish  Main  he  saw  the  epiphvte  (simraonly  called 
the  spread  eagle,  which  will  possibly  pro\e  an  epidendrum, 
clasping  enormous  trees,  and  covering  them  fnmi  top  to 
bottom;  and  he  also  met  with  two  or  thrcu  species,  aup> 
posed  to  be  maxillaria.s,  which  were  growing  with  un- 
common vigour.     But,  he  adds,  'with  the  above  excep- 
tions, I  have  not  fbund  archidacen  growing  in  such  quanti* 
ties  as  it  has  been  reported  they  do  ;  often,  as  Mr.  Bat*- 
man  justly  obaer««%  single  8]ieciroens  only  are  to  be  ob- 
tamed.  Ikis  emnotbe  more  stronglv  Ulustrated  than  in 
tho  eaae  of  a  beaattfbl  oncidium,  which  I  was  happy  enough 
to  meet  with  on  the  Spanish  Main  ;  its  leaves  are  iteai  ly 
six  inches  in  width,  of  a  ven  firm  texture,  and  possessing  an 
uncommoiUy  strong'  nerve:  and  though  the  plant,  judging 
from  the  remains  of  the  (;ri>:inal  stem,  which  had  gradually 
decaye«l  a.s  tho  plant  proi^ressod,  must  have  occupied  its 
station  for  nearly  half  a  century,  yet  I  ssacdied  the  neick- 
bourhood  in  vain  fur  another  specimen,  nor  did  I  see  aito- 
ther  plant  of  it  on  the  Main.' 
This  altogether  corresponds  wltft  what  we  know  of  nu  h 
*"         «>untriPS  an<'  with  the  general  iubit  of  the 
wiwia  order,  which  is  extremely  local  in  t  he  majority  of  casioe. 
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Upon  coraparing  the  orchidaceous  planU  of  JftV«iof  Ceylon, 
add  of  tho  BurmeM  couniiy,  it  is  quite  mtnordinary  h»w 
fhw  9|i«eieH  those  countriM  p(W8c^i^  in  common;  ttu<l  thu 
(^Uintltist  of  species  found  VXClusivvly  in  every  large  oollec- 
Uon  are  a  oorrobocation  of  tho  sain*  fact  Mr.  Batemun 
assures  us  tlml  in  Guiana  '  a  river  may  be  asccndeil  Tor 
twenty  miles  witli  uit  ;<n  orchidaceous  plant  being  sn  n  ; 
while,  on  a  suddcu  turn  of  the  stream,  every  tree  becoiuis 
covered  with  them:  ytt  tlu  y  do  iiwt  apptnr  to  have  a  fa- 
vourite aspect;  for  on  some  of  tlic  riveisi  winch  Mr.  Colley 
Tisited  he  found  them  excliuivelyon  the  northern  exposure, 
while  on  others  they  occupied  the  soutliern.'  The  part  of 
tho  tree  on  wbitdl  they  are  principally  found  is  as  uncertain 
as  their  station.  It  is  said  that  th«r  kwe  the  loftiest 
branches,  and  are  hardly  found  near  tlw  bottom,  and  M. 
Descourtilz  conftnus  this  statenKiit  by  dt-.<  ribing  soiiu' 
of  them  as  swinging  in  the  air  fmin  the  tup  of  ilic  uld 
pati  iiuclL-i  of  the  fvii'L-ht,  or  uxiKtscd  to  till  ihc  violeiici'  •j-f 
storms  M  ihv  most  cxpoMKi  silualiorm.  But  Mr.  liisiichiuau 
asM«rts  that  in  Demerura  at  least  they  '  do  nut  grow  in  such 
high  situationsupontreesasisgeneraliysupposed.  Twenty 
or  twenty-five  feet  is  the  gnatest  faeighti  with  few  cxcep- 
tiotts^  at  which  1  have  seen  them  growing.  Some  of  the 
1»nlb1ess  epidendninis,  the  spread  eojjle jdant,  andoneidium 
papilio,  attain  a  in  lu  Vi  |:;reater  height.  Thu  other  ottcidium:i 
I  have  not  seen  i^iowm^  above  seven  feet  or  ci^ht  fe«t  from 
the  yrounil,  an'l  j,'etifinlly  on  some  of  tlie  sinnll  closely  in- 
terwoven brai.ciie^,  and  not  on  the  stem  ox  main  branches 
of  the  tree.  The  various  species  of  Gongora,  Coryantbes, 
and  liodriguezia,  are,  altuunt  without  exception,  found  in 
the  same  position;  while,  again,  tho  genera  Maxillaria, 
Fcrnandetia,  Epidcndrum,  Ceratuchilus,  Gattlnra,  Zygora- 
talon,  Brassavolu,  Ornithidium,  Cauiaridtun*  PwOIOtluIus* 
Brassia.  Ornithucephalus^  IViMUkia,  Catasetum,  and  many 
other  genera  supposed  to  be  new,  I  have  found  alwura  at^ 
tadicd  to  the  trunlc  or  strong  limbs  of  the  tree,  whicli  they 
clasp  with  surprising  tenacity.  It  may  be  also  observed 
that  rough  ana  soiX  barked  trees  are  (  ivuurite  habitats  of 
orchidacea-.  The  calabash  tree,  which  has  a  peculiarly  soft 
and  woolly  bark,  often  posseiises  many  of  the  mure  minute  \ 
species.  Indeed,  I  sent  home  pieces  of  tlie  calabash  tree, 
tnoiit  a  foot  long,  on  some  of  which  were  SIX  and  en  otlNis 
seven  distinct  species  of  otcliidacea!.' 

A  high  mean  tempenittue  throughout  the  year,  and  a 
climate  either  censtantly  humid  or  at  least  periodically  so, 
are  also  atmospheric  elements  eminently  favourable  to  the 
production  of  tnese  plants.  those  species  whicli  hiniply 
exist  eliii;;ing  by  their  roots  to  the  branches  of  grox^  mj; 
trUfg,  and  probalily  others  also,  must  iietesi^irily  derive 
their  nourishment  in  a  great  measure,  if  nut  entiretv, 
from  thu  moisture,  in  a  very  elastic  state,  that  surrounds 
them.  And  aliliuugh  nature  seems  in  general  to  have 
provided  tor  the  scantiness  of  their  food  by  the  construction 
of  them  with  a  eutide  only  capable  of  parting  by  slow 
deiTrees  with  the  fluid  they  receive  by  their  roots,  yet  it  is 
(>^^  touiily  requisite  tliat  they  should  be  so  situated  as  to  bo 
W  ithin  reach  of  an  abundant  supply,  not  only  at  the  time 
when  they  arc  growing,  but  al  o  at  all  other  times  to  a 
certain  extent.  Hence  we  find  that  the  hottest  countrieji 
if  dry.  and  the  dampest  if  cold,  are  destitute  of  tlieui,  \s  Inle 
there  is  no  instance  of  a  country  both  hot  and  damp  in 
which  they  are  not  plentiful.  Fur  example,  in  Africa  they 
are  unknown  in  its  sandy  deserts  and  parched  atmosphere, 
notwithstanding  the  high  temperature  of  that  part  of  tho 
world;  yet  tb^  abound  in  Sierra  Leone^  wheR<  tlie  climate 
b  damp,  and  even  at  the  Cape  of  GkHid  Hope  ihey  occur 
nut  unsparingly  in  all  that  jungly  district  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Cape  Town  to  which  the  name  of  Outniqualand  is 
apnlied. 

lu  the  West  India  IsUnds  they  exist  in  great  quantities, 
partkularly  in  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  not  however  so  much 
on  the  coast  as  upon  tho  lower  ranges  of  hills.  This  is  in 
eonibrmity  with  tueir  habits  elsewhere :  m  these  islands  tho 
air  of  the  level  ef  the  sea  is  dry.  while  that  of  the  moun- 
tains is  humid.  GiBtain  Sabine  fbnnd  the  air  of  the  level 
of  the  sea  at  Trinidad  iivlicate  .')"  of  dryiie-ss,  and  that  of 
Jamaica  7°;  wdule  tlie  atmosplierw  was  saturated  with  hu- 
midity in  the  first  of  the^e  islands  at  lUGU  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  m  the  setwndat  an  elevation  of  408)) 
feet.  At  Rio  Janeiro  the  mean  temperature  is  74"  3',  and 
tnuch  higher  inland  ;  the  woods  an  so  damp  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  dry  plants;  and  iaaudi  situations  multitudes  of 
orcliidaoeeiMe^plqrtaaapriBffttpi,  But  in  tha  imnwdiate  yi« 


cinity  of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  where  tho  mean  temperature  ta 
r,'"  fi'  and  the  air  dry,  they  are  unlinown ;  and  in  the  high 
dry  land  of  Menduia,  where  the  aridity  is  still  greater,  the 
whole  order  disappeatSi  with  tho  exception  of  a  Mii^le 
specica.  On  the  west  otwst  of  South  America,  aa  h^b  as 
Lower  Peru,  orehidaceotis  epiphytes  are  unknown,  a  rir- 
cunntancv  which  is  not  surprising  when  v  e  consider  i5n- 
ellect  of  the  currents  settinsj  round  C'npe  Horn,  ulnch 
briiiL;  the  mean  temperatiire  of  iven  Losver  I'e.n  ii.self 
down  to  tiU"  at  uit^ht,  and  how  and  thii  u  hoio  oi  ihul  region 
is,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  valleys.  No  country  however 
exhibits  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  India  tlie  necessity 
of  a  hot  and  damp  cliinaie  for  the  production  of  orehidaeooua 
cpipfaytea.  In  the  Malayan  Atehipelago^  the  mean  temrc« 
rature  of  which  is  estimated  at  between  77"  and  fffi,  and  is 
very  damp,  they  are  found  in  profusion.  In  Ncpaiil  it  is  upon 
the  sides  of  the  lower  mountains  that  they  occur,  whore  they 
vCf^etate  amongst  cI  juiU  and  constant  showers;  while  uii 
the  continent  ot  India  tlit-y  ure  uhuust  unknown,  iheir  place 
being  occupied  by  jKira-Uical  I^rantlii.  The  traveller  fiiid.n 
himself  in  tlie  morning  on  the  dry  plains  of  Hindustan, 
where  the  mean  temperature  is  80°,  and  where  all  the  tices 
are  destitute  of  orchidacen :  aud  at  noun  be  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  first  range  of  the  Nepaulese  hilia,  where  every  tree 
teems  witli  that  eUsa  of  phuMa.  There  are  however  places 
on  the  continent  of  Tndk  where  fhey  are  not  less  nuniorous 
than  in  Nejiaul  ;  at  the  a'^ituarics  of  the  Ganj^ev,  ilic  Rrah- 
mapuotra,  the  Irawaddi,  and  the  rivers  of  ^larlalniu,  lliey 
exist  in  vaj.t  quantities:  hut  all  the.'.e  siaiious  are  ex- 
cessively daxnp.  lu  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Calculla  Ihsy 
grow  most  vigorously  during  the  ri\ii;\  season,  but  in  thu 
fiercely  hot  season,  which  begins  ui  Man  li  and  la^is  till  the 
lOlh  of  Juno,  they  peiisb,  notwithstanding  all  the  cure 
they  receive.  Madagaaeavand  the  Isle  of  France  oiTer  si* 
railar  evidence  to  the  same  eflbet. 

While  however  thne  atataniMita  are  applicable  to  n  very 
large  pert  of  orchidaceous  epiphytes,  there  are  scmie  strikini; 
exceptions  that  require  to  be  pointed  out.  both  with  re^;ud  to 
uiUHKipheric  moisture,  and  to  the  temperature  requisiic  for 
llieir  prinluction. 

Mr.  Albii  (JuaninKham  has  shown  in  tho  '  Tiotaiiical  • 
Register,'  ful.  1699,  that  in  New  Holland  there  are  three  of 
thebO  plants  which  rc<|uire  a  very  dry  atmuspiicn;.  and  it  is 

Kibable  that  ulheis  exist  in  other  countries.  '  These  ore 
nd.  mnuluoi,  Br.,  an  epiphyte  uniformly  found  npon  the 
rugged  trunk  of  Kucalyptus  resiinlbrB,  or  Ironbark,  in  the 
open  very  ilry  forest  grounds  of  the  olrlor  eolorcy  at  Port 
Jackson;  (Jynibidniiii  canaliciilat nm,  Br.,  winch,  uf  laiy 
years,  has  been  obseivjd  beyond  the  Tropic,  both  al  Murc- 
loii  Hay  anil  still  further  to  the  southward  at  Huiilei\s 
River,  f,'ro\> m^'  u]>on  the  principal  limbs  of  several  of  the 
eucalypti  in  the  dry  open  shadelese  furest.  These  two  epi- 
phytes flourish  most  luxuriantly  in  an  extiemely  dry  at- 
mosphere, and  fiuwer  usually  in  the  summer  season  in  their 
native  wilds,  the  high  temperature  of  which  is  ofttnttimea 
greatly  increased  bf  the  blighting  hot  winds  which  not 
uufre4|Uently  prevau  at  that  period  from  tho  north-west. 
The  thud  is  Dendrobium  undiilatum  <>(  Mr.  Brown,  a 
haiulsome  species,  orjguiallv  dii»cuvertd  by  Sir  Joscf  h 
Ranki  at  Hiistard  Bav,  and  which  has  been  lately  iouml  :i 
barren  hills,  naturally  clear  of  timber,  upon  tho  banks  of 
the  Brisbane  River  at  Moreton  Bay,  where  the  plant  form* 
tufts  on  bare  rocks  exposed  to  the.  full  h«at  of  the  son, 
which,  during  nine  months  of  the  J8ar»  k  very  eonsidaiable 
on  that  part  of  the  coast.' 

In  many  oases  a  much  lower  temperature  than  that 
hitherto  spoken  of  is  natural  to  thci^o  plants,  and  there  arc 
tome  insUnces  where  they  are  naturally  nc<-u<.tomed  to 
rigorous  Weather.  In  America,  their  favourite  station,  ac- 
cording to  Humboldt.  IS  in  the  ^orge*  uf  the  Andes  of 
Mexico,  New  (lieiiiida,  Quito,  and  i'eni,  where  the  air  is 
mild  and  humid,  and  ihe  mean  temperature  63*^—67'^  Fohr. 
(17°— -19*  CenU)  In  these  localities  they  are  so  abundant, 
that,  according  to  the  authors  of  the  *  F)om  Peruviana, 
above  1000  apeeies  might  be  found  in  Tvma,  Huannro, 
and  Xauxa  alone.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  one 
species,  Epidcndrum  conopseum,  should  advance  m  far  (u 
the  northward  as  the  rice  climate  of  Florida,  where  it 
ijrows  oil  the  bark  of  Magnolia  glauca,  nor  that  otheii 
should  be  found  in  the  damp  maritime  parts  of  the  (jovern- 
ment  of  Buenos  Ayres.  But  it  is  mure  remarkable  that 
an  oncidium  nubigenum  should  occur  at  the  height  of 
1^000  foot  on  the  ttmuttains  ef  Peru,  and  that  other 
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nwe'iM  tlrauld,  upon  flw  autlioritjr  of  M.  DeaeourUlt.  be 
able  to  bear  without  difficulty  the  culd  glaoiil  Vindl  of 
the  high  semis  of  Brazil.   The  same  pcculi«rifi«i  oeeur  in 

the  eostiin  wDrlil.  Roinwardt  spi'nks  of  great  (|uanlilifs 
of  Ori-hularLSL'  in  tlift  Storax  an<l  Lnun>l  woods  of  Java, 
growing  along  witli  Ntpfnthe*t,  Rhtxlodcndnnis,  Magnolias, 
and  Ottka,  ia  a  zone  of  vegetation  whose  lower  limit  is 
3000  liwt  tbCff  IIm  Dendrobium  nobile,  Renaiithcru 
eorein**,  aad  twoM  otlim,  bear  tbe  periodical  cold  of 
Otntoo.  when  it  oeeuaaaMj  ftwesM;  Dsndiobium  catena- 
turn  and  rooniUfimna  oocur  tn  Japan  at  tu  north  as  37**  or 
39'.  or  the  paralM  of  Lfabon.  and  art  periodieally  subject 
to  n  vi  ry  low  temperature ;  anil  Dr.  Royle  met  with  the 
deculuoiis  Ciplogj'nos  and  IXndrohium  alpestre  on  the 
Hiinala\a  MouiiUinsat  tin  ii  t  7500  ft.,  whurci  snow 

sometimes  lies  in  winter  for  ;i  week,  ur  more.  To  the  south- 
ward they  not  only  occur  ia  the  latitude  of  Port  Jai  kiou, 
where  the  moan  temperatvire  doc«  not  exceed  Of."  b',  but 
•ven  in  much  higher  latitudes.  The  \K>autifiil  little  Gunnia 
anstralia  from  on  thabnneheftof  »brubs  in  Emu  bay,  in 
Van  INanan'a  Land, in  about  41*  8^  and  Banna  mucronau 
extends  to  45'  15'  S.,  in  '  the  very  permanenttir  damp  woods 
which  clothe  the  shores  of  Dttsky  Bay  in  New  Zealand,' 
where  it  was  originally  ol)8er%ea  by  Forster  in  Cook's 
second  voyage,  and  where  it  has  since  been  met  with  by 
Mr.  Cunningliam,  w  hose  words  we  rjviote. 

Such  are  the  more  important  data  that  we  possess  to 
guide  U.S  in  the  cultivation  of  orchidaeeou*  epiphyte*:  the 
result  of  wbkh  ia,tliat  tber  are  kept  in  thiii  country  in 
titovia  die  air  of  whieh  ia  awintained  in  a  state  of  constant 
noblBfo  and  «t  a  Mnpentnra  wying  6am  56<>  to  90°  or 
moro.  Hie  iwiniaito  imifcnnity  of  thair  atmosphere  is 
provided  for  hv  keoping  the  houses  but  little  ventOated  and 
the  class  of  the  niof  well  puttied  at  the  junction  of  the 
squareii.  Shade  is  secured  cither  by  nio\euhle  laths  or  by 
u  scretjn  of  netting  or  coarse  canvass,  or  hy  sonic  such  con- 
trivance; some  e\en  ^row  their  yUuts  in  a  house  exposed 
only  to  the  north :  but  it  docit  not  apuear  that  this  plan  is  a 
good  one ;  for  it  is  an  object  not  only  to  exclude  excessive 
light,  but  also  to  be  able  to  admit  it  if  laqnisite,  and  thia 
rnnnot  happen  in  a  botlntue  whli  a  nortliani  atpeet 

The  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  made  is  frow  is  peat  or 
some  other  kind  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  thoroughly 
drained,  and  yet  so  compact  as  not  to  be  liable  to  become 
Ary  by  exces-sivn  loss  of  water.  In  many  coses  it  is  found 
ndvanlogeous  to  make  the  plants  grow  upon  the  apex  of  a 
truncated  cone  of  earth  risinj?  several  incites  above  the  rim 
of  the  pot.  Certain  kinds  are  suspended  in  biuskets,  or  in 
iir«n>es  so  contrived  as  to  be  filled  with  moss  and  decayed 
'vegvtablc  mould  rammed  in  very  tight ;  and  provided  tnat 
precaution  is  attaoded  to»  the  caulaeoent  drooping  species, 
eapecially  1)eiidndiinn»  and  Vanda^lika  plants,  thrive  ad- 
mirably; but  in  general  it  is  found  molt  adviaaUo  tonUat 
in  earth  in  common  garden-pots.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  grow  some  species  on  1  (  i\  <  1  l  -ad  wood,  but  thoy 
are  Generally  abandoncfl  now  ;  n  r  li  the  trials  to  culti- 
\ale  them  on  tbe  bnui(d>es  of  li'-ii  i;  trees  hitherto  proved 
more  successful.  The  uraugu  trcv  was  employed  for  this 
purnoee  bv  Mr.  Lance  with  great  success  in  SoiiMttn;  but 
in  toe  botnouse  it  docs  not  appear  to  suit  them. 

attending  to  the  natural  habits  of  these  plantSi  and 
obSMving  the  precaul  ions  just  pointed  out,  the  manafamont 
of  oidiiiueeons  epiphytes  has  been  brought  quite  within 
the  skill  of  any  good  ^TU  iler.ijr  T^irrc  nre  how  ever  two  or 
three  capital  points  uhuui  wJiaii  i:uUi'.alurb  entertain  great 
difference  of  opinion. 

The  first  is  t©m|H"raturc.  Some  allow  the  lliermometer 
to  rise  to  100'^  iind  higher  in  a  summer's  day,  and  never 
suffer  it  to  fall  below  fid" ;  tbe  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
thair  houses  are  so  unpleasant  that  few  persons  can  xisit 
timm  lo  inspect  the  lieaatifal  o||}aol«  tlMjr  eontaio.  Others 
Imep  the  tempetatun  of  avan  midanmner  down  to  80* 
at  the  most,  and  pennit  ^  minimum  heat  to  be  low  in 


proportion :  their  homes  are  conaenuently  cool  and  pleasant 
at  all  times.  If  we  must  admit  tiiat  the  finst  practice  i.s 
•mineiiily  successful  with  i^iuc,  ho  is  the  other  most  as- 
suredly so  with  ih  V  ,,  and  we  entertain  no  douht  that  in 
the  end  it  will  be  the  only  method  followed. 

The  second  question  is  the  amount  of  moisture.  Sola 4 
form  water  tanas  in  their  houses,  the  cMiporation  from  the 
anrthce  of  which  keeps  tbe  air  continually  at  the  point  of 
saturation ;  otheia  simply  keen  the  air  sensibly  moiat,  by 
qrringing  or  aimibi  damn;  tm  flntwafloomfoaM  by  a 


high,  the  latter  by  a  moderate,  temperature ;  in  this  case 
also  wa  ineUiM  to  believe  that  the  latter  praetiee  is  the  best 
The  fiust  is  Aat  it  may  be  reasonablv  doubted  whether  it  is 

right  always  to  follow  nature  literally  in  what  we  sanpose  lo 
be  bur  practice,  and  whether  we  ought  not  rather  to  adapt  the 
manageraont  of  our  plants  to  the  new  and  artificial  conchtuMi 
under  which  they  nre  placed.  Kcepini;  plants  in  u  stale  of 
con-stant  excitement  by  exposure  to  :in  exces.'-ive  t  Uinate  is 
a  certain  means  of  weakening  them  in  the  long  run,  and 
may  be  compared  to  keeping  On  aoinml  always  awalu}.  It 
may  be  very  true  that  this  may  seem  to  happen  in  nature; 
but  doea  it  really  happen  1  Is  it  not  probahli  that  the  long 
diurnal  darkneea  of  a  tropical  situation  mn  be  intended  aa 
a  compensation  for  tbe  high  excitement  of  daylight  ?  and 
are  not  We,  ith  Ifs  hours' 'l  i''li.:i)t  in  summer,  in  an  L-s>en- 
tinlly  different  position  from  want  orchidaceous  tuijihytes 
from  equinoctial  re<;ions  are  exposed  to  in  a  wilcl  state? 
Moreover,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  moderate  tem- 
perature is  sufficient  for  them,  even  if  thsy  eatt  bo  mad*  to 
bear  an  ezoessive  climate. 

The  thiid  unaettled  point  is  of  another  nature.  In  our 
holhooaea  we  oAcn  maintnin  a  1ii;;h  temperature  all  the 
year  toond,  keeping  our  Btu\  c  plants  growing  from  January 
to  December.  In  nature  this  hardly  ever  happens.  If  a 
country  has  no  winter,  it  has  its  dry  season,  during  which 
phmt*  become  more  or  less  tor]>id.  This  is  (|uile  the  ca&e 
in  ;dl  the  countries  itihnlutcd  by  orchidaceous  epijihyles, 
with  the  exception  of  some  uf  the  temiverate  parts  nf  .Me.Mco, 
where  the  climate  is  equal  and  mild.  Should  we  not 
therefore  give  such  pl.ints.  w  hen  eultivaled,  a  similar  period 
of  repose  About  this  the  opiniona  of  eullivators  aiaso 
much  divided  that  we  cannot  say  on  whieh  aido  tbe  na- 
jorinr  of  Totea  would  go.  Mr.  Bateman  nils  attention  to 
the  not  in  his  aeeount  of  CoUcy's  mission  to  Guiana.   *  In 

con<-crjuence,' lie -ays,  '  of  l!ie  uiie\uinplc<l  length  of  the  dry 
reason.  scuiclU  an  orchnlarcius  plant  wii*  jicen  in  flower, 
or  a  pscudd  bull)  which  huil  not  lo>t  its  leaves.  When, 
hotrever.  the  rains  had  commenced,  tlint  is,  in  the  month 
of  July,  the  OrchidacetB  were  push  in  rapidly  into  (tower, 
as  were  also  some  of  those  collected  by  Mr.  Oolley,  which 
reached  this  countiy  in  as  dry  and  shrivelled  a  state  as  Dutch 
bulba  nsaall;|r  eomo  over  in.  Thia  may  aflind  a  hint  for 
their  enhiTation.* 

And  Henchman,  in  like  manner,  urgaa  the  dicnmatanoe 
upon  the  consideration  of  gardeners: — 

'The  almo»ij)heric  ch.mges,' he  sa\ s,  '  ci  ' --i-\  gr^at  in 
tropical  climates;  and,  as  I  consider  tliat  Orchidaceae  de- 
rive liieir  main  support  directly  from  the  atmosphere,  I 
think  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  various 
changes  bv  which  they  are  in  their  natural  state  liable  to 
be  affected.  One  of  the  principal  oligects  kept  in  view  by 
growers  of  Ordiidaeeco  amiears  to  be  the  keeping  up  a  re- 
gular heat  in  tbe  stove.  Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to 
nature;  for  in  the  tropics,  to  a  sultry  day,  with  the  thcmio* 
meter  standing  at  from  83*  to  95°,  succeeds  a  cool  iit..;ht 
and  a  cold  morning,  the  thermometer  falhng  to  Gu"  or  ."i5*; 
efleciiin;  iii  I^^e^ty  tour  hours  a  change  of  tem]Kratiiirt  of 
Irom  to  3t"*.  During  the  dry  season,  periods  of  two^ 
three,  and  often  extending  to  five  or  six  months,  the  wholo 
nourishment  derived  by  Uio  Orcbidaces  must  be  commu- 
nicated through  the  agency  of  the  tree  to  which  they  are 
attaobed,  or  nam  the  atmotpherie  moiatore  whieh  is  the 
elfeet  of  tbe  aetion  of  the  sun  upon  tbe  dew  which  has 
fallen  during  the  night  and  morning;  for  the  situations 
generally  occupied  b\  Orcbidacee  preclude  the  possibility 
of  the  dew  reaching  tlirm  m  its  descent  ;  and  sU-lit  ti  louirli 
the  moisture  be  which  i»  communicated  through  tiu>c 
channels  to  Orchidacea?,  it  is  nevertheless  sutliciciit  t<j  retain 
the  vital  principle  in  the  pseudo-bulb,  though  not  sufiieieat 
to  rouse  it  into  action.  The  dry  season  then  appears  to  set 
upon  Orchidaeem  on  much  the  same  nrineipla  as  our  winicr 
acts  upon  our  trees,  &e.  It  u  ibr  tnem  a  period  of  rest; 
and  the  pseudo-bulbs  having  been  well  ripened,  are  ready, 
when  tbe  wet  season  has  given  them  a  suifirient  stimulus,  to 
push  forth  luxuriantly  both  leaves  »nd  flowi-rs.'  Never- 
theless some  of  our  best  gardeners  object  to  the  plan  ot 
periodical  resting ;  and,  it  must  ba  added, appear  to  aueeaed 
without  attending  to  it. 

So  fiir  as  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  article  is  of  any 
valuig  itis  latber  in  favour  of  tbe  qrstem  of  resting  thcs* 
plants  ft*  three  or  four  months  aonuallv,  by  lowering  the 
tempantore  to  60*.  or  thereaboats,  ana  diminishing  the 
moirtiVBTary  coosiderabiyi  indeed  in  regard  to  Catasetum, 
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Cycuoches,  Pbaios,  Bletia,  Geodorum,  and  •ome  othen,  with 

deciduous  leaves,  there  is  no  doubt  that  tho  plan  is  indb- 
peniiablo :  and  it  would  probably  be  e<iually  ;u.lv(\ntai;cou.s 
with  respect  tii  uU  the  kind^i  wilh  lleshy  stejii-^  or  prcudo- 
bulbs;  but  how  far  it  may  huit  caulescfiu  sjii-cr>  ssith 
the  habit  of  V'anda  and  Acridcs  can  only  b«  aj»c«rtaiiied  by 
direct  experiment. 

KPI'RUS  (i|irti|>oc^  nwinland),  a  name  given  to  that  dia- 
tiiet  In  NortMni  Creeea  which  extended  from  the  Cenn- 
nian  mountains  on  the  north  to  ths  Ambraotan  gulf  on  the 
aouth,  and  from  the  Ionian  Ma  to  tlw  chain  of  rindiu,  pro- 
bably to  distinguish  it  from  the  large,  ]>o])ulous,  and 
wealthy  island  of  Corcyra,  which  lay  opposiiL-  Id  tin-  roast. 
It  ainnm-i  that  in  very  antient  tiiues  Acarnunia  wis  nlbo 
int  lude<l  in  iho  term,  and  in  that  case  the  name  was  uso<l  in 
opposition  tu  ull  l)io  ijlauds  lying  alon^  the  coast.  (Strabo, 
p.  463;  Uotuer,  Odyii^  xiv.  lOU.)  Tne  antient  geography 
of  Bpirus  wa«  attended  with  great  ditticultiaa  a««n  in  the 
timeof  Stiabo;  the  eountiYhad  not  then  lecovered  fhna 
the  efbeli  of  tho  dlaetrueuon  couaad  hf  PmIw  Amiliua 
in  167  BA,  who  deatroyed  aeventy  town%  and  reduced 
to  slarery  150,000  of  the  inhabitants  (Polyb.  ap.  Strab., 
p.  322;  Liv..  xlv.  c.  34;  Plut. /£wj/.,  c.  21)),  after  which 
tho  greater  part  of  the  country  remained  hi  a  state  of  abso- 
lute desolation,  and  where  there  were  any  inhabitants  they 
had  nothing  but  villages  and  ruins  to  dwell  in.  (Strabo. 
p.  3-27.)  The  inhabitants  of  Epirus  were  scarcely  considered 
Hellenic.  The  popuUtion  in  early  times  had  been  Petasiric. 
(Strabo,  p.  221.)    Tho  orado  at  Mldona  was  always  called 


Peloisie  rpoiMuuJi  and  wnf  mmm  of  places  in  Epirus 
WMO  Uio  Dome  Irf  tho  Maagie  dte  of  tho  oppoeito  coast 
of  Italy  (Niebuhr^  Hist.  (/ Rome,  i.  p.  34) ;  but  irruptions  of 

Illvrians  had  barbarized  the  whole  nation ;  and  though  He- 
rodotus fii.  j'^)  speaks  of  Tbc«iii  III ;a  a>  a  {liirt  of  Hellas,  he 
refers  rather  to  its  old  conchtmn,  it  \\as  a  celebrated 

heat  of  the  Pela^-gians,  rather  than  lo  iih  -tate  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  his  History.  In  their  mode  of  cutting  the 
bair.  in  their  costume,  and  m  their  language,  the  Epirotes 
resembled  the  Macedonians,  who  were  an  lUyrian  Iribc. 
(Strabo,  n.  327.)  Theopompus  (apud  Stnib.,  p.  383)  divided 
Ibo  iohaaitonta  of  Kpirua  into  foiuteen  difaont  tribes,  of 
which  tho  moat  renowned  ware  tho  Chaonlans  and  Molca- 
sians,  who  successively  maintained  n  prepom'erance  in  this 
district.  The  Molossians  claimed  a  docent  from  Molossu-t, 
t!ie  M)n  of  Ncoptulemus  and  Andromache.  NeoptoUmus 
is  said  to  have  migrated  from  Thcssaly  into  Epirus  after  the 
Trojan  war,  and  to  have  settled  there  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
junctions of  an  Oracle.  We  hear  nothing  of  his  descendants 
till  the  time  of  Tbemistoclcs,  who  was  hospitably  loeeivod 
bjr  Admetus,  king  of  tho  Molosaiao^  whilo  iljrinc  as  a  per- 
loonted  exile  from  the  readi  of  Ids  onemiea.  (Thucydidea, 
1. 13^}  Tbo  other  kiafs  of  Ibo  Molossians  are  mentioned 
Iwtween  this  period  and  the  time  of  Philip  of  Mocodon. 
when  this  kingdom  rose  into  importance  by  the  matrimo- 
nial connexion  of  Alexander  of  Epirus  with  the  kint^  of 
Maccdon.  Philip  married  Alexander's  sister,  Olympias. 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage.  (Diod. 
Sic.,  p.  557.)  Alexander  was  (he  llrst  ol  tlie  Molos.sian 
princes  who  bore  the  title  of  king  of  Epirus.  (Strabo,  p. 
2b0.)  He  invaded  Italy  to  assist  tho  Xarentincs  against 
ilio  Brutii  and  Lucaoi»  and  was  slain  near  Fkndosia.  (Liv., 
viiL  S4.)  AAar  «ho  deoth  of  Alonnder.  Aaeides  and 
Aleotas,  the  ions  of  his  pndoeeaaor,  Arybas,  successively 
mounted  the  throne.  Pyrrhos,  the  son  of  ifiacides,  is  the 
best  known  of  the  sovereigns  of  Epirus.  The  family  of  Pyr- 
rhus  became  extinct  thu-c  generations  after  his  death,  and 
the  government  \\a^  lium  il  iiitn  a  republic,  which  subsisted 
till  tUu  year  167  ii.c,  when  the  Epirotes  were  suspected 
of  fcvouring  Perseus  of  Macedon,  and  utter  destruction 
was.  as  we  luve  already  montioned,  inflicted  upon  them 
by  the  Roman  general  P.  iBmiUiii.  Of  the  other  Epi- 
lotie  nations,  tne  Tbespntims  wen  mort  oaMniated. 
Tboy  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  does  not  name 
tho  Chaoniaii<  and  Molo.«isiaiis  (Odi/sn.,  xiv.  .115),  and  arc 
coii-sidered  by  Herodotus  to  ha\e  been  the  progenitors  of  tho 
Thessalians.  (vi.  17C.)  In  their  territory  were  the  oracle  at 
Dodona,  the  old  city  of  Ephyra,  and  the  rivers  Acheron  and 
Cocytus,  celebrated  in  the  old  inytholopry.  It  is  not  possible 
to  draw  accurately  boundary  lines  of  the  district  o(  cuoied 
Ibw  tbeee  throe  tribes  of  the  Epirotes:  it  is  known  that  the 
dnaoniona  ooeopied  tbo  northern  district,  oad  the  Molossians 
the  wnithem.  wnde  the  ThaapioliMlHirtDry  ky  in  tho  mid- 
dlo.  The  most  celebrated  alias  in  Mokmin  veto  Ambcocia 
P.  C,  No.  591. 


and  Nieopolis.  The  former  was  aCsrinthian  oniony,  finindei 
about  850  b.c.   It  had  a  harbour  on  the  Oulf  of  Arta.  and 

a  small  naval  force.  It  contributed  seven  ships  to  the  united 
(leet  at  Salumis  (Herod,  vni.  45),  and  twenty-six  to  their 
Corinthian  expedition  ai^ainst  Corcyra.  just  before  the  Pe- 
loponiiesiaii  war.  (ThucytL  i.  46.)  Anibracia  sustained  a 
very  severe  blow  in  the  defeat  u|Km  the  Amphiloohiaaa  n 
short  time  after  (Thucvd.  ii.  66),  but  their  losses  wore  in 
eomo  measure  repaired  by  a  new  colony  from  Corinlb. 
(Thueyd.  iiL  fce.)  Fynrhua  mode  Ambgtoda  hia  usual 
place  of  reridenee.  (lAr.  xzxviii  9.)  It  sustained  a  fvry  ro> 
rnarkable  siege  during  the  war  between  the  RomanH  and 
[  .-tltoliuns.  (Polyb.  xxii.  IJ.)  Under  the  Roman  dominion 
I  It  sunk  gradually  into  insignificance,  and  its  ruin  was  com- 
pleletl  by  the  transfer  of  its  inhabitants  to  Nieopolis,  which 
was  founded  by  Augustu.s  to  commemorate  his  victory  at 
Actium.  The  ruins  of  thi.s  last  city  arc  very  extensive. 
(Hughes's  Dravelt,  ii.,  p.  41-2.)  The  reader  will  find  a  mi- 
nute description  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta  in  the  Joumat  </  the 
Royai  Gear.  SoeMtf,  voL  iiL,  pb  77. 

The  modem  Albania  corrasponds  in  port  to  Epirus.  As 
tlie  domain  of  Ali  Pacha,  it  nas  been  a  district  of  great 
interest  in  iiuhUtii  history,  aiul  Suti  and  PaijgO  luTO 
become  well-iugh  classic  names.  [Albamia.] 


Britlili  M-JMU.  Aetna!  rfaau  Sllfif;  WeliU.  If  1|  gnias. 

EPISCOPACY.  [Bishop.] 

EPISCO'PIUS.  SIMON  (whose  loal  Dutch  nami 
Disschop),  was  one  of  the  meet  learned  men  of  tlae  seven- 
teenth oentaiy,  and  the  ohief  nypoiter  of  the  antt-calvi-^ 
nistie  doctrines  advocated  by  Ms  contemporary  Arminius. 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1383,  at  Amsterdam,  where  ho 
received  his  school  education.  In  lOUO  he  went  to  the 
llieii  iu'«U -fijuuded  university  of  Ley<lcn,  of  whieb  he  be- 
came a  distinguished  member,  and  entere<l  with  zeal  and 
great  ability  into  the  prede>tinarian  controversy  between 
the  Arminians  and  Gomarites,  which  at  that  time  excited 
a  deep  and  general  interest.  He  was  ordained  in  1610,  aa 
'ho  minister  of  the  village  of  Bkqrswyek,  near  Rotteidam, 
and  in  tiie  Mbwing  y  ear  ho  was  deputed  to  tbo  ollico  of 
Arminian  advocate  at  the  conference  held  at  the  Hague 
betveen  the  Remonstrants  and  their  opponents,  the  Calvi- 
nists.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  influence  ami  of  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  superior  theological  learning  that  he  was  cho- 
.seii  to  (ill  the  chair  of  jirotivsor  of  divinity  in  the  university 
of  l^-ydcn,  as  the  successor  of  the  celebrated  Professor 
(lomar,  who.se  doctrinal  theory  he  had  powerfully  opposed. 
The  predestinahan  controversy  was  earned  on  shortly  after 
with  aneb  viralonoo  and  popular  ezeitoment  that  Episco- 
pioawnanot  only  «>9oaed  in  tho  stioeta  and  in  the  pulpit 
to  thomoteBtd>uaeandininlt;1ntt,ononooeoarion,Mioly 
escaped  trom  being  stoned  to  death.  The  predominant 
party  of  C^lvinists,  or  Gomarites,  treated  him  with  great 
injustice  and  tymnny  at  the  synod  of  Dort,  to  which  he 
went  as  a  deputy  from  the  states  of  Holland.  He  was  re- 
fiistnl  a  hearing  in  behalf  of  the  less  numerous  party  of 
Arminians.  He  was  told  that  the  synod  had  met  not  to 
discuss  but  to  judge  ;  and  it  having  been  decreed  that  ho 
and  tho  other  profinsois  who  formed  the  body  of  the  Armi- 
nian  dolc^ea  aboidd  neither  explain  nor  maintain  any 
point  witMttt  being  aakod  lospcak,  Episoiq^  and  hia  ool- 
lea^es  refbaed  to  submit  They  were,  in  consequence,  oz« 
pclled  from  the  synod,  and  were  subsequently  deposed  from 
the  functions  of  the  niunsiry  and  banished  from  the  terri- 
tory. Episcopius  retired  to  France,  and  continued  to  write 
in  defence  of  Anuinianism,  and  (o  console  and  encourage 
his  unfortunate  brethren.  In  1626,  when  sectarian  animo- 
sity had  somewhat  subsided,  he  returned  to  Holland,  and 
became  the  mini>terof  the  church  of  Remonstrants  at  Rot- 
terdMO.  Finally,  he  was  made  rector  of  the  coUego  founded 
by  tho  Romenitnuit  partyat  Amstacdam,  where  he  died,  in 
164%  at  the  an  of  60.  Hia  wwka  were  published  ooUoo- 
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tinly  m  «  «ulit.lbi«  Mtidoi  '  Opera  OmniA  Tbaologim.' 
Ice..  CurorilMi  edtta.  Amitardam.  1650.  1(65,  and  1671 ; 

and  in  London  in  167s.  They  consist  chiefly  of  iho  follow- 
ing; tr«aiistts:  '  Gillegium  Disputationum  Th«ologicaruni 
in  Academm  I.«vdcn«i,'  l>>rtdrecti,  1688;  '  Fur  Pricilcsii- 
natu*.'  Dort.,  16-I'J;  'Anlidotum  ndversiw  Synuih  IXirtilra- 
cuntB  Canoiiui ;'  *  Confession  <it  Faith  '  Popish  Labyriiilh,  or 
«Treali)e  on  InfalUbihiy,' kc,  En^h.ih  tran»Ution.  Lon- 
don, 1 7P3.  The  latter  works  wore  wriitenon  the  occasion  of 
th«  author*!  being  lolieited  bj  Peter  Wadbgua,  a  learned 
Jeeuiu  to  beeome  «  Ptipiet 

The  highest  culogiunis  have  been  bestowed  on  the  al>i 
liti'es  of  F.piooopius  by  Le  Clcrc,  Mahillon,  Grotiua,  BiKlii>i> 
Kail,  a'l  i  Ilium  oilicr  I'liiinenl  M-iinlars  of  (lifferenl  sects. 
In  Euk'-ukI  U*'.  ua^.  cit>.-.clv  iniiiatctl  by  Ui.  Ilaimnond  and 
ArdibisUo|i  Tdlm^on.  In  lii«  controversial  writing'^  he  dc- 
«x'iid»  occasionally  lu  abusive  expressions  ;  but  in  nxtuuua- 
tion  of  Ibis  fnihiig  il  should  be  considered  that  his  oppo- 
nent!i  ovcruheltnod  him  witii  the  in«ultiug  calumny  01  a 
atroneer  parly.  It  was  ainonfi  the  least  of  their  aceiuatioot 
that  ne  waaa  Sodaian.  a  ehar^  which  it  not  witboutMinM 
def^ree  of  evidence  to  support  it,  ftr  he  atrong ly  naintaiitt 
thiit,  tlirutiKhout  the  first  three  centuries,  the  pre  existence 
of  Chnsl  was  not  an  arlicle  of  failh ;  and  the  refutation  of 
tlii>  juiMi;  111  >){  Epi»co))iu»  occa»ioned  Bislmp  I5ull  a  great 
oxpeudtture  of  leamini;.  {Life  of  Epi»f^f  i 'is.  hy  l.iraborch, 
and  by  CuiCL-lla-us;  Life  and  Deain  </  Artuiniin  and  Ef  t- 
tcnjiiuH,  London,  \(tli,  l'2nio. ;  Moreri'is  Dtct.  ;  Chaliuem's 
Bins-  Oifl.) ' 

EPISODE  iiwtimioe,  epeitodoi).  The  Greek  word 
elfocto*,  the  principal  membtr  of  thia  eaDpomid,  when 
applied  to  the  drama,  raeana  an  entrance  of  the  ehonM  on 
the  M«fe;  epeitSdion,  that  part  a  play  wbieh  Um  be- 
tween (wo  cfi oral  song!«;  and  as  these  recitations  had,  in 
the  nidc  iiL  i^iiininf,'  of  the  Greek  drama,  no  connexion  with 
the  clioi  il  jiiiri,  uliir  h  tlicy  were  introduced  to  relieve,  the  | 
word.  Willi  lis  d.rivaint'  Latin  form.  coinf<?  to  sigrnify  a 
llimv:  i  o:iiiccii>(l  w  r.h.  bill  not  essential  to,  that  of  wliich  it 
i*  pstrl. — which  may  be  taken  out  and  leave  a  po r feet  work ; 
— a»,  for  instance,  the  Uatalogue  of  Ships,  va  the  Iliad,  or 
the  War  in  Heaven,  in  Paradise  LoU.  Episodes  should 
grow  iMlundly  out  of  the  Huhject ;  and  when  judiciously 
need,  they  relieve  and  diversify  the maia  namtion.  But  thagr 
ahouid  be  spaniiKiy  intradueed,  so  as  not  to  create  confti- 
sioii.  In  liieUrlamlo  Furio<o.  for  instanrc,  or  tho  Fairy 
Queen,  the  eiu-.o«les  are  so  many  and  so  long,  lha.t  the  whole 
resenihlci  a  s<-t  ut  detached  lettends  inartificially  [  .ui  ii<  d 
togethvr,  latlier  than  a  i»iuglo  poem  t>ervaded  by  one  utieii- 
tion.  F,[iisode»  are  coiQiaonly  ttiu  inosl  hi^hly  linished  por- 
tiooii,  siuGs  their  aburtness  warraut'!  a  degrco  of  oUborauoEt 
and  onuunent  whidi  could  hardly  be  mHmtained  through 
a  long  composition,  and  indeed  might  be  WMtianna  it  it 
could. 

EPISPA8TIC8.  rBtimM.]  ^ 
EPISTYLE,  the  lirst  layer  of  at«M  placed  on  columns 

to  form  the  arrliitrave.  The  term  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  opi^lylium  UwtnriXtovt,  and  lliat  from  the  Mord* 
epi  (irri)  '  upon'  and  ttylu-i  ((rrrXof),  '  a  roluian.' 

EPiTAi'ii  {.ivtrafutv,  tpttaphtum),  an  iriiwnpttoa  on  a 
tomb ;  firom  iwi,  upon,  and  ro^,  a  sepulchre.  Inscriptions 
in  honour  of  the  dead  are  perhaps  as  old  as  tombs  them- 
Mlves ;  the  most  aniicnt  however  with  which  we  are  now 
loqttaintfld  are  probably  thoee  of  BiinoiiidM  luon  Megia* 
tiaa  the  soothsayer  of  the  little  aray  of  Leonioaa,  and  on 
the  heroes  who  fcdl  at  Themiopylo!,  prcse^^  cd  by  Herodotus, 
(vii.  22(t.)  Another  epitaph  of  very  lu);h  antiquity  may  be 
referred  to  in  the  antient  Greek  inscnption  found  in  the 
Ceramicusal  Aibi«ii!>,  u{v.jn  the  waniurs  who  fell  at  Potidaia 
43 J  yeriis  B.C.  The  original,  in  a  iniitualcd  State,  is  among 
the  li^igm  mnrbi»»  iii  (he  British  Museum.  (No.  348.) 
The  reader  will  (Ind  examples  of  Greek  nnd  Roman  epi- 
taphs in  tt-.e  Ekin  and  Towiiley  marbles  of  the  Britiab 
Museum,  published  under  the  suimrintend^Me  of  the  So- 
eiety  fac  the  i)iR'usion  of  Daeful  Knowledge. 

The  earliest  cpitapiis  of  this  country  were  fhoee  of  the 
Romans  or  Romanised  Britonis  which  usually  be|;an  with 
D.  M.  {Diii  Mambut],  followed  by  the  name,  otlice,  and 
age  of  thi-  tliTea^ed,  and  a  conclusion  which  informed  the 
reader  by  w  iiom  iir  through  what  means  the  insciwtion  was 
«,>n<i-tt«d-  1  Ins  seems  to  liave  been  the  oidlliaiy  nrHMllaof 
the  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  that  period. 

Whether  the  Saxons  or  the  Danes  mad  ■OBlUnental  in- 
aeriptions  among  in,  either  in  theirowii  «r  in  th*  Latia 


tont^ue,  haa  been  doubted  The  few  whieh  we  ham  iir 
people  of  the  Baxen  lines  are  the  compositions  of  slalir 
date.   Three  or  four  small  slaha,  heveseiv  hanriag  onasas 

and  some  female  names,  supposed  to  be  those  of  nuns,  wsie 

din;  up  u  few  vear»  u^o  at  Hartlepool. 

The  ret;ular  series  of  En^llsh  epitaphs  betrins  in  the 
lllii  ccntnrv.  wlien  they  were  still  written  in  the  l^fin 
ian^uage.  One  of  the  tUMt  remarkable  of  this  peruKi  is 
that  preserved  in  Sir  William  Dufidale's  Baronage,  for 
William  de  Warren,  carl  of  burrey,  who  died  in  1099, 
copied  from  the  abbey  register  of  bt  Pancras  LeWM,  af 
whieh  he  waa  the  fsundar,  when  it  is  said  l«  have  baM  «i- 
^  raven  on  white  ntarUe. 

Hie  (1iili*lniv  Cnnra  local  r>t  l\ii.lla  MM  biwa 
lluju,  luiitlatuc,  iL  l»i{u>  m-A  >  ni H'  l 
I  Or  tiiiim  ftinii*  ilf^rat.  (lUcuit  i^'iia  mtinaa 
I'liUFwrtbiu  L'liilatl.  4|iM<i  promjiU  mi'iitn  ilaMlll, 
III*  ItHM  eiuotca  •mat  Haurt  iiiiii  liBim, 
Sauciuriiiii  eaitiixini      •ocialiil  In  .i  'in 
<>|>liinc  Haoriatir.  f»f  op#Di  li>  I'l.im'i;  .iiiti , 
Um|M  pull  arriani,  UIra  Skl«|ili  <Mit  vdon. 

A  nutflatad  epitaph  for  Ottndreda,  daiight«r  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  wife  of  thisesrl  of  Surrey,  is  still  re- 
maining in  the  church  of  Southover  in  Kent;  she  died  in 

child-hcd  in  UiHj.  The  generality,  however,  of  the  »;|>iia|ih* 
of  thiii  iHsritKl  are  neitlier  so  long  uur  »u  IdUyurcd  as  the 
earl  of  Surrey's.  Vitalis,  the  twentv-first  abbot  of  Weil* 
luiDSter.  who  died  in  lti8-2,  had  only  these  lines— 

A  Tlla  enmcn  qui  traxil.  mort*  vncanle, 
AbbM  ViUliit  MBMit.  hin{ua  jaeirl. 

In  the  13th  centuiy  our  epitaphs  are  Ibw.  Ill*  lemb 

usually  consisted  of  a  single  figure;  and  the  insrription 
added  to  it  was  little  more  than  a  more  designation  of  the 
pecaon:  such  as  tlmt  at  Heri'ford,  of  the  year  1145, 
OiWiiua*  Rotirrtat  d«  ttrtum  rpiico]^ui  i\ttmtniKmi*% 

or  that  in  the  chaplar*h»use  at  Gkueasler,  1 176, 

Tlicjarirt  Hirardu*  StToti^1»n«  ,  filiu«  flilUr-rli  f'oaiUit  de  PemljrtiVt . 

Early  in  the  l.Hh  ci^ntiiry  we  begin  to  tind  the  epitaph  in 
French,  occasionally  accompanied  by  promises  of  absolu- 
tion to  such  of  those  who  passt»d  t^ie  tomb  at  might  pray 
for  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  Weaver  gives  an  instance  of 
this  in  hia  '  Funeral  Monuneots,'  in  an  insehptiea  ftr 
RobaittlwtiuideartefOited,whodia(liD  IMl' 

Kit*  Rolmi  At  \ert  le  premirr  Count  4* 
OxtnUnA  \t  tlrri  )pi  iej.    Diru  li*  I'am*  SIM 
Pl»t  (ace  mrrci.    Ki  put  I'almr  |Kirrm  SL 
Jor«  lie  panioa  atrra.   -f  Pater  twatft,  ke. 

At  the  church  of  Kingsvear  in  Devanshita  «•  bava  an 
epitaph  of  this  kind  in  nyme— 

V«sqnilci  Tract 
Parfalna  Plillip  |»ri«t. 
Trrnlv  ju«r«  pardon 
Svrra  Tuait*  %mttimL 

Heniw  tha  Thiid'a  qiitaph,  in  tha  auia  laqgUBtPt  wltk  • 
prayer  nr  ntatay  la  him,  atill  ramaim  ambasaad  m  aid 
pitals  round  itie  ladgaef  hk  laaab  in  Wartninaiar  Abbif. 

A.  n.  1272. 

The  epitaph  in  French  corn i  1  .ui'd  lill  tl;r  tji  jLHe  of 
14th  reniury  ;  after  which  time  inMnptions  in  the  vernacu- 
lar tongue  become  common.   One  of  the  earlirtt,  perhaps, 
was  that  upon  a  stone  ever  one  of  the  Savile  ftkoiilv  at 
Thenhin  in  YorinUfe^— 

SoSfi  •tnoagq  atnufk  ly,  fnl 
risM,  goy  111*  lha  aawla  •  ao- 
Airls  aiarc  UmI  God  «r|WUM. 

BknnlMd,  in  bb  *  History  of  Norfbnc*  has  pwsaread  a 

curious  specimen  of  the  English  of  the  time,  in  an  epitaipk 
from  Holm  Chutcb  u\  that  county,  about  a.  d.  1404  : — 

Hanty  NuUngham  and  bia  »  yfT  Irn  km 
Thai oiajrdaa  Ihiachaivh,  •i.puli.  aa<t  ijnpra. 
Twu  TrilmcnU  and  bel'ri  lli»}'  mi  Ir 
Chriat  Iham  aava  than'lbr*  tm  »  n  ! 
Aad  10  bi4nfe  Itwr  aoalea  lu  bl«a  afbavao 
Saiih  PaUf  and  Ava  «iib  mylda  MaT*a. 

Qough,  in  his  *  Sepulehral  Monuments,'  whaoen  Btuah 
of  our  mfiiraation  has  been  obtainod,  givea  tiia  MhiwiBg 

f^m  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  St.  Albutis.  1 420  :— 

In  tha  jraraof  Ctiriitcni  thotiiuiU  and  four  hqadt^rd  ,UiX  trrw  witli  ri>ar  aad 
■ixtcane 

I  Ki«haid  Skipwtth  grnljtnukB  to  birtti  Iti'-  r.  Unw  otHrm  lna«. 
In  my  an*  twroi!  on      f>m\  partril  hum  lha  liody  In  .\nt;a>t  tha  IflCl  day 
And  now  i  Ijr  h«r  abvdiBii  Uud  a  nwrcy  uodar  tjiia'atan  in  clay, 
Dctjrriog  yo«  that  ibit  lal  tee  uulo  iba  MsvUeJi  Ma>  tut  mac 

Thil  >urr  k<nfi  r,,A  %ni  Maa. 
I.ikr  k4  ;r  Kolil  iliat  <>th<T  ftir  jraalHMl 
When  ya  dc  may  oat  nan. 

The  clergy  and  religiotis,  bowe\'er,  still  pislblwdLatilV 
parhapt^  aa  ihwr  aoia  iMniliar  idiom4  and  cm  m  tm  i» 
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»taiwMi  oeeur,  eren  w  hto  u  tbe  laidA*  of  th<  IMb  tvor 

tur>',  where  the  epitaph  is  givt  n  in  I.aliii  rhyme.  The  lut 
edition  of  Hutchins's  Dorrsetuhire  mention*  ikie  fuliuwtng 
aa  eiigravetl  round  thoarch  of  Uw  AlUMolldoQr*t 
iiiMr  BUndford.  a.  d.  14^9 

Hiejaert  iiib  taaiilo  t)»«nUin  W]lli>litiii<  ImmktMt 
iUctor  <nl  Till*  Diirwpatoo :  Ok(otdie  oatuib 

The  gmimlhy  of  the  Latin  epitaphs  of  tliifl  Mviod 

on  strips  of  brass,  and  began  moat  flraquently  wiui  orai$pn 
anima,  perhaps  followed  by  wn'<eif»wi"  neccatori* ;  All  id- 
dress,  says  I>r.  Johnson,  to  the  last  aej^reo  striking  und 
solemn,  as  it  flowed  naturallr  from  the  religion  then  be- 
lieved, an<l  awakened  in  the  reader  M'n(iinent!;  of  beneVD- 
lenee  for  the  lieceasci,  and  uf  concern  for  his  own  hauptite»:«. 
There  mithing  trifling  or  ludicrous,  nothing  tnat  did 
not  tend  to  the  propagation  of  pMt/  and  tbe  increase  of 
devotion. 

WUb  tbe  reformation  of  religion  ev«a  tbit  ecMed.  The 
reign  of  Kltsabeth  efforda  but  mw  hiataneea  to  the  eontrair : 

though  it  singuliir  th«t  two  occur  hcginniiif;  'juay  for 
the  itoul,'  upon  inonumeuls  ut  ISUuton  Harcourl  in  Oxford- 
■hire,  one  daied  1366,  the  other  1  jf<;'. 

Aft€rthis  period  the  diffusion  of  lenininij  ijavo  a  cliiSfic 
turn  even  to  the  epitaph,  and  tliouch  the  rcif,Mi>  of  Fllizabeth 
and  James  1.  ran  furnish  but  few  of  a  pure  standard,  there 
b  ene  of  Ben  Joneon'e  on  the  Countm  of  PlimbiolM  wUah 
Mwealj  yields  to  an<r  in  the  Anthologit. 

Codarnvath  !bi«  iM*  iMarM 
Lirt  lb*  *ult)rcl  of  all  t* ti« : 
eUnvy'i  »i%\n,  Panibrokr'i  roolhcr. 
IViilb,  c»  thou  c«n«l  flo<l  aoothrr, 
Garni,  aod  fair,  awl  viae  aa  ahr, 
TioM  ahall  ihraw  a  dan  at  thac. 

T)ic  epitaph  on  Sir  Christoplier  Wren  need  hanlly  be 
repeatc<l ;  tUougli  it  i*  said  to  have  been  borrowed.  In  real 
merit  it  is  probably  surpassed  by  the  latter  pari  <if  tliat  m 
King's  College  ChapelaCiuBbridge,  over  tbe  resting-place  of 
Thoiitt  Craoeb,— 

AMriSt  D*a*  tumulM ;  •! 
HasdtMjtalchiia. 

 l.<liM  latliJM  cum 


Wit  and  bttiBOwr  bm  alw  nwrked  tbe  conipoiitioD  of 
the  epitaph  in  elmoit  eR  ages.  InnoneraUe  insienees  will 

be  found  in  all  the  printed  eolltK-tioii's.   Miirtiiret  of  Austria 

composed  for  herself  the  fuUuuiii);  couplet,  Miheu  in  ininii- 

of  shipwreck :  - 

Cj  (ill  UargAl.  aoble  drnciaeUa, 
~    I  Ms  iMrlftr  cl  BocUi  pu«<!U«. 


CoUeotiom  of  epitaphs,  antient  and  modem,  are  numer- 
■a;  tb«re  at*  many  of  great  merit  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
loria.  A  verv  large  collection  of  epitaphs  will  be  fbund  in 
*Tlieatrum  Funebre,  eshiben*  per  varies  seenas  Epituphia 
nova,  antic{un,  scria,  joeosa.  &c.,  in  cimtuor  partes  distinc- 
tum. extructum  a  Dodono  Ricbea  (sou  Ottone  Aichor),'  4to. 
Salisburg),  IGTo;  Ilacket's  '  Select  and  Remarkable  Kpi- 
tapbson  illustrious  and  other  Famons,'  -l  vols,  -ivu.,  i;i7, 
probably  preserves  tbe  best  English  oolkrtion. 

The  funeral  oration*  of  tbe  Greeks  were  called  by  the 
naoaeof  Logo»  KjnlnjJiivif  (Aojoc  'BiriTrt^ioc),  or  a  discourse 
owr  tbe  tomb  made  at  tbe  time  of  intefment  It  is  onh 
noeeaury  tomendoD  tbitio  nNfent  aDVeonflisioii  of  tbis 
kind  of  epitapb  «{ih  tkat  vbiok  ia  tbe  laiijeet  of  the  present 
or  tide. 

EPITHAL.V'MTDM  iiir»OaXa;iio»'.  from  .Vi,  'lU' or 'near,' 
and  9aXaii»c.  '  chatntier,'  especially  that  uf  a  new-married 
OOUple),  a  poem  ct)mi)os«<l  m  hunoiir  nf  a  inarriai.'o.  It 
vtaa  sting  by  youths  and  maidens  conjointly,  at  the  door 
of  the  bridal  cl  in  m  her,  after  tbo  btido  uui  bridegroom  had 
•ntereil.  and  also  before  tbey  Mie  in  tbe  morning.  The 
frat  Greek  epiihalamiiim  known  to  haifo  been  written  was 
m  poem  hif  Heeiod,  now  loat,  en  tba  iHMrii|e  of  Tbetis  and 
Feleus.  Tbe  most  remarkable  extant  are  uose  of  Oatullus, 
wli-  li  1-  left  three  beautiful  sjH-cimetia  of  tin's  virl  of  com- 
po&iU  jii.  The  first,  on  the  tnnrnHne  <if  JulU  audTorr)uatus, 
is  the  most  curious  nnt!  in">  [  I'^ini^'  an  illustration  of 
manner*.  That  ou  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Theti^ 
whii'ih  IS  probably  only  a  firagraent,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  e.vtant  specimens  of  I^tin  poeiry.  Among  the 
Hebrews,  as  well  aa  the  Greeks  and  Komnns,  this  species 
of  rejoicing  WM  in  use.  Ibe  sulyeet  is  bardly  in  aooord- 
anee  with  modem  manners.  Spenser  has  treated  it  boan- 
tifally  and  delicately  in  his  Pruthalamium  and  Epithala- 
niiuin  on  the  marriage  of  the  Ladies  Somerset.  Many  other 


English  speebnoDS  may  be  ftrand,  especially  among  tba 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  :  but  we  know  of  OOttO 
remarkable  enough  to  require  notice. 

EPOCH.  (Astronomy.)  This  tenn  is  fre<iueiillv  applied 
to  signify,  not  a  nionient  of  iiinc,  but  the  longiiude  whieh 
a  planet  has  at  that  inonieiit  of  time.  In  order  lo  preil><-t 
tbe  longitude  of  a  planet  at  any  epoch,  some  prectKiin^ 
epoch  mu9».  be  taken,  at  which  the  longitude  is  known. 
This  .latter  m  ealled.  par  txeeUmet,  tbe  epoeb ;  and  the 
term  longimdo  at  tbe  epeeb  bas  bean  abbrafialwl  into 
epoeb. 

EPOCH.  (Chronology.) 

EPODE  (in  Greek  i-Ki^v<\,  after-nmg,  tram  iwi,  'on'  or 
'  upon,'  and  '  >oiik')  i.s  oiiH  of  the  three  divisions  ot  (he 
Greek  o<le.  (Choriis.]  The  jHTfonners  in  siiiKiui:  it  sto»)d 
still ;  it  waH  not,  hke  the  strophe  and  antititrophe,  symme- 
trical with  another  member  of  tbe  ode ;  so  that  the  poem 
was  unfettered  as  to  its  length  and  as  to  the  choice  of  mea- 
sure*. Tbe  epode,  however,  ia  not  esaeniial  to  an  ode; 
many  of  tbe  Oreek  clMHruses  bave  none.  Mo«t  of  Pindar's 
odes,  on  tbe  eontrary,  ban  an  epode  interposed  between 
each  aniistrophe  and  the  fdUevIng  strophe.  Epode,  aeeasd- 
iug  to  the  grammarians,  is  also  a  metrical  term  t^iven  to 
those  measures  in  which  a  short  verse  follows  a  lonrr  one,  of 
whieb  tbe  (brmer  is  called  jji  inxiir,  the  latter  ejwiir.  Hence 
the  fifth  hook  of  Hor.ice'sOde*  is  called  I  lie  Book  of  Ejiodes, 

beeauie  nearly  all  of  them  ar«  written  in  that  sort  of  mea- 
:  as^  Ibr  instance, — 

■  Ibta  Liborai*  iatOT  stt*  aa*iiM, 

Amlcc. 


EPPING.  fEssKx] 

EPSOM.  [SuiutKY-J 

EPSOM  8ALT.  IJifAOimniH.] 

EQUAL.  Two  macnitailes  are  eood  when  one  of  them 

may  bo  iiiiide  to  coincide  with  the  ottier.  This  is  tho  tren- 
melricai  defiiution  of  Euclid,  and  is  placed  t.y  him  anlon^ 
the  axioms,  Ihougli  m  reality  it  \s,  nothing  more  than  the 
definili  )ii  of  the  word  equal.  Nor  is  it  quite  sulficKiiil  :  a 
Inanjjie  fur  instance  and  a  ]>arHllelu^am  may  he  equiil  in 
area,  and  yet  neither  can,  without  alteration  of  form,  be 
made  to  occupy  the  same  space  as  the  oilier.  The  truth  is, 
tbat  tbe  idea  ef  oqualit;^  ia  one  wbicb  will  admit  no  deflni- 
tien:  and  mweomv  it  ts  to  tbe  more  geneial  nolioii  of  tlie 
existence  of  ratio  (of  which  equality  is  one  particular  case) 
tliat  all  metaphysical  discussion  upon  this  term  should  be 
referre<l. 

Soiue  teoroetcrs  have  proposed  to  use  tbe  word  e<iuiva- 
lent  as  apphed  to  solida  of  equal  urea  but  dilTerent  tonus: 
and  the  uistinction  is  at  least  harmleits.  Wo  caunoi  my 
more ;  for  when  it  is  once  establiibed  that  the  term  u«ed  by 
Euclid  is  to  be  understood  in  a  wider  sense  than  the  word's 
of  the  axiom  will  bear,  no  liabiliQr  to  eonltaaion  remains. 

EQUATION  (in  pure  mathemaliea).  an  assertion  of  tbe 
e(|uality  of  two  magnitudes,  represented  to  the  ey  e  by  the 

symbol  =.  TlnisA=B  is  to  be  understood  iis  a  projMisii 
tioii,  declaration,  or  assertion  that  the  magnitude  A  i.s  eijuiil 
to  the  ma|;nitude  B.  It  i.s  not  immaterial  to  insist  uinn 
tins  delliiition  ;  for  hefjinnera  fre<|ucnily  conlound  ihc 
notion  of  an  f<|uation  (an  asscrtv".  i  (  riualily)  with  thij 
idea  of  equaiay  ihtelf,  and  speak  of  two  tquatimt  being 
tquaL 

To  treat  of  equations  is  to  write  on  matbematiea  in  gene- 
ral ;  ibr  wben  two  magnitudes  A  and  B  ere  of  tbe  same 

kind,  A  must  be  either  greater  than,  eqtial  to,  or  lesa  tban 

B.  The  objects  of  mathematies  generally  require  that  H 
should  be  determined  (supposing  A  and  B  not  equal)  by 
bow  much  ono  exceeds  the  other :  und  tho  a&^rtioa  thai  A 
exceeds  B,  and  exceeds  it  by  M,  i«  equivalent  to  the  equation 
AsB-^M.  The  assertion  of  inequality  is  railed  by  con- 
tinental writers  an  inequation:  and  one  work  (wc  are  not 
aware  of  any  otiur)  baa  been  written  on  the  aulyect  \  Ca- 
nard's *TtM  ^  InCquntiami.'  &c. 

An  equation  may  be  one  ttf  two  kinds:  neeeamiib  trae^ 
whatever  may  be  tbe  value  of  the  symbols  employed,  and 
called  idfiilical;  or  true  only  upon  the  supposition  of  some 
particular  value  b«in^  given  to  cortaia  luaguiludes,  or  of 
some  particular  relations  existing.  The  latisr  tpeeiee  am 
called  eqttations  of  condttioa.  Tnos— 

are  idanticftl  equations :  whilo 

«a-H-13,  j*=5ar-4 
an  eqtiationsof  ooodition;  tbe  first  requiring  ^rtn 
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1m    and  iha  tMond  tiiftt  x  dtould  1m  eiihtr  4  or.l. 

Again.  a+A=sl  U  an  equation  of  condition. 

Certain  equations  b«ing  supposed  to  be  true,  the  deter- 
mination of  all  their  consequences,  tlial  is,  <tf  nil  riuiti  ii- 
which  follow  from  them,  is  ihu  great  olijiN't  ol'  siiutlu  juati- 
cal  analysis.  The  difficulties  which  li'.'  in  tlic  way  arc  t^it 
varioua  daaaea,  and  givo  rise  to  various  nv xle-i  uf  considering 
cqnatkmi.  ThtM  are  to  widely  separateil  from  each  other, 
and  diwCfSiDto  loeh  different  Kuhjecls.  that  wo  can  here 
da  no  nOM  tbui  point  out  two  or  tlireu  uf  the  most  remark- 
able BMcies  of  inqoiilM.  This  we  abali  do  in  abort  atticlea 
headed  by  th«  word  EovATiOTr. 

EQUATION.  (Astronomy.)  Tlic  charactcruitic  of  all  the 
heavenly  iiuitions  is,  that  tlicy  nearly  follow  a  simple  law, 
but  nul  fjvntc  Tlic  sma!!  r  c>n(  i  (;>ms  which  must  he  added 
to  or  subtracietl  fnini  the  rci^ults  of  ilie  simple  law,  in  order 
to  iiecure  accurate  prediction,  are  called  wjuatiuns.  Tliii«i, 
the  moon  moves  round  the  earth  with  a  motion  w  hich  is  not 
veiy  far  from  uniform ;  the  average  motion  is  therefore 
HMWitUDedt  Mid,  atari  ing  from  a  given  epoch,  at  which  the 
tone  phwe  is  known,  the  longitude  fvx  tluU  epoch  is  first  in- 
creased by  the  longitude  which  would  have  been  .dacribcd 
by  the  moon,  had  she  moved  with  her  average  motion.  The 
re>ult  in\i>t  llirM  111-  iiltiTivl  by  a  number  of  different  rqua- 
tiiMi.i,  sonic  bciiif,'  con><'<iut;ni-t.'s  of  tin-  elliptic  figure  of  the 
moon's  orbit,  some  of  the  sun's  attraction,  ko.  When  all 
these  equations  have  been  annexed,  the  result  is  the  nimjn's 
longitude  for  the  time  proposed. 

EQUATION  OF  THE  CENTRE.fScsf,  MoOM,  &c.] 

EQUATION  OF  THE  EQUINOXSS.  [PncsamON.] 

EQUABONOFTIMB.  [Sdh.] 

EQUATION.  ANNUAL.  nfooN.] 

EQU.vnON  OF  PAYMENTS,  an  arithmetical  rule, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  at  what  time  it  is  equitable 
that  a  person  should  make  payment  of  a  w  hole  ikbl  which 
ii  due  iii  different  parts  payable  at  different  times.  This 
rule  is  now  of  no  practical  u-e,  as  it  rnrely,  if  ever,  liQjjpen^i 
that  it  is  considered  necessary  to  equal/-  payments.  Sums 
of  money  due  at  future  periods  are  generally  secured  by 
bills  of  exchange  or  by  promisscvy  notes,  and  when  the  date 
of  payment  is  altered,  it  u  usually  iniiiMdiala  ftyawtt  which 
is  contemplated.  [IimBiST.I 

EQUAnONS,  COMMON  ALOBBRAICAL.  In  these 
the  question  is  to  find  wbat  numberor  iSprascion  must  be 
substituted  for  a  letter,  in  order  that  an  ai|liation  may  be 
true.  Bample^  what  must  be  the  valut  of  ar,  in  older  tiiat 

««  =  (o+6)ar  — u* 
the  answer  is  x  is  aitfaer  ma  at^i:  meaning  that,  if  the 
Sfiiattonte  iftif,  vBMlheoMof  thetiMvaor^.  These 
nsnlta  are  called  values  of  «  m4s  of  Cho  eipiwiDii 

aF-^+i)  x+ab,  or  solutions  of  the  equation. 

We  ought  in  this  plarc  to  i^ive  some  account  of  the  his- 
tory of  inquiries,  whir  li  at  nr.r  lime  rompoaed  the  whi>lc  of 
algebra, and  arc  stili  ri)ii>.ulerni  ol  t'undBracntal  iin]>ortance. 
But  here,  as  in  some  otiier  ca.ses,  we  are  imhn  erl  to  defer 
the  cunsidcrution  of  the  subject  to  as  late  a  period  as  we  can, 
on  account  of  the  rapid  progress  which  is  being  made  on 
points  which  have  presented  ditliculty  for  centuries.  The 
mert  nuniion  of  the  very  recent  researches  of  M.  Sturm  in 
FwaiM,  of  Mr.  J  errard  in  Enriend,  fcc,  will  b»  to  those  who 
iMidsntand  the  subject,  •  snlRobnt  exeose  ftr  our  rsAiring 
to  Thsory  of  Equations  ;  this  being,  morwver»  til*  most 
commi«n  title  of  the  subject  in  question. 

EgU.\T10NS.  DIFFERENTIAL,  and  EQUATIONS 
of  DIFFERENCES.  Tlic  difficulty  in  this  case  is  the 
inversion  of  the  processes  of  the  Differential  Calculus  and  the 
Calculus  of  DifTca  nces.  We  -^'ivc  an  example  of  each  case : — 

v  du 

— s.=x;  H  a  differential  c(iuation.  The  question 
dx '  dr 

asked  is,  what  is  y,  that  function  of  x,  of  wUchit  is  the 
oroperty  that  the  first  differentud  ce  sfliicient  avbtmeled 
fiom  the  second  will  alwavs  leave  x» 

Ay  =  y+ 1.  is  au  equation  of  difoeoees.  The  question 
»ske<l  is,  what  must  y  (understood  to  be  a  function  of  .r)  Iw, 
in  order  that  an  increase  of  n  unit  in  the  value  of  x  shall 
increa.sc  y  by  y  t- 1.  This  is  in  reality  a  simple  Auwtionsl 
equation,  as  follows.  Required  ^r,  so  that 
f  -  f(r)  =  fx  +  l. 

The  two  elasaes  of  equations,  thu.^  briefly  noticed,  include 
in  their  hiatuy  that  of  most  of  the  mathematioo-physical 
adaneea.  The  PKaress  of  the  thaoiy  of  gravitation  since 
Newton  is  aanlslnaa  in  iuSBesihe  altempu  to  solve  certain 


diUbential  equations.  All  qoestioQs  of  dyMimieB.  sVBtw 

city,  the  theory  of  light  and  heat,  &c.  &c.,  resolve  them- 
selves at  last  into  the  solution  of  differential  e<]Uations. 
Works  on  the  differential  calculus  contain  but  litth-  on  this 
subject,  its  utility  considered:  and  it  is  to  the  applications 
t  b<  mselvea  that  the  student  mnit  look  flir  fiirtlMr  inlbnna- 
tion. 

EQUATIONS,  FUNCTIONAL.  In  this  case  the  ques- 
tion is  to  find  the  form  of  a  function  which  will  satisfy  cer- 
tain conditions.  For  instance  *(x*jKfx-i-1.  Here  the 
question  eslwd  is,  what  is  thatalfsbiatoal  exprsasion  which 
will  be  increased  by  I .  trhateotr  may  tht  ra/ue  q^ x,  by 
cbanginp  .t  into  r'.    [  I'i  nctions,  CAi.ciri.rs  or.] 

EQUATOR  anrl  ECLIPTIC,  the  two  principal  circles  of 
the  splici  e.  The  first  is  that  circ  le  of  the  apparent  cele^tlal 
sphere  which  i.s  in  all  points  equally  distant  from  both 
poles;  the  second,  the  circle  through  which  iho  sun  apj  cnrs 
to  move.  The  equator  is  so  called  from  being  the  circle  on 
the  arrival  of  the  sun  at  which  the  <lay  and  night  become 
equal.  The  ecliptic  derives  its  name  from  beiqg  the  cirdo 
on  which  (or  near  which)  the  meon  must  ha  in  the  caaa  of 
an  eclipse.   [Srasna,  DoCTMlfB  or  TH>1 

EQUATORIAL  INSTRUMENT.  This  name  is  gene- 
rally LMNcn  to  astrononiira!  instrunicats  havin',{  their  jmti- 
''i[;i;il  riMs  (if  rotation  in  the  tlirertuHi  of  tlic  poles  of  llic 
hca\c!i>.  When  the  purpose  of  a  inntlr.ne  n!  tins  nature 
IS  simply  to  carr)  a  teles<'o|)e,  it  has  been  called  a  machine 
parallartique  or  yarallattaue  by  the  French,  and  some- 
times j>olar  aiit  by  Engliui  writers ;  but  we  shall  include 
both  in  this  article. 

The  oomplicatcd  syatem  of  eirdes  which  ionaed  the 
astrolabe  or  Hipparchtts,  described  by  Ptolemf  (Almagest, 
lib.  T.,  cap.  i.X  was  made  moveable  on  two  pins,  which 
marked  the  places  of  the  pule  in  a  metallic  meridian  circle, 
and  thus  may  be  i-alled  in  some  sort  an  equatorial.  There 
is  an  excellent  plate  of  the  astrolabe  in  the  title  )'at:e  of 
Hulni;v's  translation,  torn.  i.  This  instrun;e:i!  aiiil  the  e.,pies 
which  were  made  of  it  afterwards,  according  to  Pinleniy's 
descriution,  by  the  Arabs  ond  by  Walther  of  Nureuibcrg. 
were  desicned  for  observing  tlie  longitude  and  latitude  of 
a  heaven^  body  directly.  The  toiquetiun  of  Regiomon- 
tanna  was  Ibr  tlw  same  purpose,  uanig  anrlMes  instead  of 
axes  to  determine  notions,  but  we  know  not  whether  it 
ever  was  .n'tii;>ny  niarlo.  Tycho  seems  first  to  have  seen 
the  immeiiw  Mipcrionly  of  the  simpler  instrument,  which 
sufficed  for  deti-nnininu  ri^ht  ascension  and  declination; 
ond  the  genuine  equatorial  is  therefore  due  to  him.  In 
his  *  Astronoinica?  InstaviraliD  Mcchanica,'  NonbergsB, 
1602,  we  find  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  three  'equa- 
torial armillsD'  of  different  sizes  and  constructions :  in  one, 
the  diameter  of  the  mecidien  cirrle  was  7  eubits»  or  IM  ft. 
(ForTycho's  equatoriala  see  Astbolabk.)  In  the'Roea 
Ursina*  of  Schciner,  Braeetani.  1626-30,  p.  .150  et  seq., 
there  is  a  plate  and  description  of  an  equatorial  mounting, 
invented  by  Gruenber^'cr,  to  be  use<l  with  a  lens  or  tele- 
scope, for  forniini;  an  iniaije  of  the  sun  — the  mode  of  ob- 
servation then  m  \(ii;iie, — or,  with  a  telescope,  in  the  nuxlem 
manner  for  viewing  the  moon,  stars,  and  other  pheno- 
mena. Grucnberger's  equatorial  is  almost  identical  with 
that  described  and  figured  by  Caasmi  as  his  machine  parol' 
lactique,  '  Mcmoii-cs  do  rAcod^mio,*  1721,  p.  18,  and  whieb 
is  also  drawn  and  deeertbed  under  the  same  name  by  Bailly, 
'Hbtoirede  rAstronomie  Modeme,'  voL  i.,  p.  601.  plate  v., 
fig.  .IS;  and  by  Lalande,  *  Astronomie."  1792,  }  2400.  et 
seq.,  plate  .\xiv.  In  1G74  Hookc  published  his  '  Animad- 
versions' on  the  first  part  of  the  Machina  Ctplestis  of 
Hevclius.  In  this  remarkable  tract  he  descrilies,  p.  6  7  et 
seq.,  tab.  '2,  (ii;.  1 .»,  tlie  polar  a.xis,  on  which  he  proposes  to 
fix  his  quadnuit  for  incasurinir  intermutual  distances,  and 
'  the  watch-work,  whicli  is  to  make  it  move  round  ui  the 
same  ttma  with  the  diurnal  revolutioa  of  tlie  earlh*.'  The 
lagutalor  of  the  watch-woik  is  a  hall  and  string,  deaoibing 
a  conical  surface.  When  so  near  an  approach  had  Wn 
made  to  this  great  desideratum  in  telescope-mountine.  it  is 
somewhat  rcmark.iblc  lh.it  nearly  1.50  years  sin  uld  el  ipse 
before  it  was  rcalued.  The  astronomical  sector  with  which 
Flamsteed  observed  at  Greenwich  itann  1676  to  1699  bears 

•  IttKikc  a«.rrti  lluit  •  dark  with  a  cin-ut.iT  prn.tnlum  w»,  ioTrnt^d  hj 
liim  111  I06.S.  anil  compUini  lh«l  II n  >  li  i  I  ]>'  i  :  h.ln'.l  ;i  <l.'vr  piioii  of  Oui 
(in  1>V.'4)  '  wilhuiit  naninc  him  at  ail  u  cuocvmrd  tlivri-m.  Ilu)(b0na  s«}« 
thai  inirrniml  ttu^  clock  with  ■  dfvuUr  pradulna  slwal  the  Ubm  Ihn 
h<-  .i|>plt<-<l      uwlllalins  prDdalnB.  I.  r.,aixtcMi  ytm  Iwfgra  Uw        of  Ui 

rooiL.'  io  III*  RK'aii  um«.   iiolh  Hooke  and  Ha)|^NBipiMlieaaMi(laia4^ 

•cription  wf  tbia  cluck  at  aiiolltn  oppottwil/. 
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■0  MN&c  *  TCMmUmiee  to  tlM  iiaadiuit  and  itand  de> 

Rmb«d  in  Hoolce'*  tniet,  l^t  ve  are  inditwd  to  attribute 

till.'  merit  of  its  contrivanci'  to  Hooke,  partirularlr  as  he 
KTi  lunifnils  the  arlificfr  Toinpioii  ns  '  huving  been  ini- 
pli.M'd  hy  him  to  nuika  liial  which  he  had.'  Plamslocfrs 
instrument  wan  a  sextant  mounteil  upon  a  polar  axis :  and 
a  doMiriplion  of  tlie  instrument,  ^^  ith  a  platv^  wiU  bawund 
in  the  '  Historia  Coelestis,'  vol.  iii.  p.  103. 

The  next  fttep  in  ooaatmetine  the  equatorial  was  maile 
by  Roenar.  to  wbom  tn  ««•  toe  tiaiuit  and  dnla,  and 
vnoae  merita  aa  an  aabonomkal  nwcbanie  miirpaia  «f«n 
his  great  countryman  l^aho.  According  to  Horrebov, 
Bast*  Astronomitf,  p.  S9,  tab.  1.  the  equatorial  of  Rocnier 
wns  erected  about  IG'JO.  Here  we  have  the  second  essential 
to  ilie  iiLstrument,  a  tcWcopc  mounted  on  a  cross  axis, 
which  is  phued  at  right  an{;les  to  tlic  polar  axis;  (this  is 
sometimes  called  tlie  declination  axi»,  irora  carrying  tho 
declination  circle,  or  transit  axis  ^om  its  analog)'  to  the 
transit.)  In  this  cooatmotion  the  telescoTn:  can  m*  pointed 
in  every  diraction.  and  ir»  harB  haanl  lloemcr's  general 
idea  raoMnmended  by nvMry  ooniMiteat  judca  aa  that  which 
be  wonld  now  fbllow  in  moontinf  a  SO-lbot  teleaeope. 
Graham'!)  dilTerential  sector  and  Sisaon's  equatorial  are 
described  in  Vince'a  '  Practical  Astronomy,'  $  136  and  140, 
with  figures.  In  both  these  instruments  there  is  a  long 
polar  axis,  supported  at  its  upper  and  lower  extremities; 
the  telescope,  with  its  circle  nr  sector,  ia  plaead  ou  one 
aide  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  axis. 

A  fiortable  equatorial  stand  for  carrying  a  reflecting  tele- 
aeope waa  invantod  by  Sbort,  and  is  described  and  figured  in 
the  *  Pbil.  Tiana.'  Ibr  1 749.  This  must  have  been  a  very  rick> 
etty  aflbir,  jndgini;  flrom  the  pfaUe.  In  1771  Naixne  gave 
a  description  and  Rcuie  of  a  much  better  tnstminent  hi 
the  same  worl; ;  amf  in  1772  or  177:^  IV  m  d  J.  Dollond 
published  an  account  of  n  '  universal  eqimtonai  instrument, 
or  poriiil)lc  obser\  atory.'  which  in  firmness  and  contrivance 
IS  very  siiuilar  to  thai  of  Nairne.  This  construction, 
with  some  slight  variations,  was  followed  by  Ramsden,  in 
a  portable  equatorial  made  for  Sir  Goorge  Shuckburgh  in 
1779.  All  theK:  portable  eqnatorials  labour  under  tins 
aerioua  defiwt:  the  telescope  cannot  be  pointed  on  the  same 
star  in  ravened  positions,  nor  upon  any  etar  witbin  30*  or  40* 
of  tlie  pole.  Lalande,  in  his  Attronomie,  ^  2413,  pi.  xxvi., 
gives  an  atTOunt  of  an  equatorial  made  by  Megrni^,  for  tho 
Pre-uleut  de  Saron,  in  which  thi.s  diflirult)  is  overcome  by 
fixing  the  telescope  at  the  extremity  of  the  cros*  axu  su  as 
to  overhaiif,'  the  hour  circle.  A  very  heautiftil  universal 
equatorial,  in  which  the  Bamo_position  of  the  telescope  is 
aoopted,  was  constructed  by  Troughton,  a  plate  and  de- 
aeription  of  which  will  be  given  at  the  latter  end  of  this 
urticle.  There  are  some  cquatoriala  \n  Nairne  and  Adams 
which  have  a  telescope  at  one  end  of  tbe  dWa  VOM,  but  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  plate  or  deaeriptloo. 

A  new  era  in  tho  eauatorial  commetires  with  the  con- 
struction by  Ramsden  for  Sir  Goorgo  Shuckburgb  in  1791, 
which  i*  very  elaborately  described  with  plates  in  the 
Phil.  Tran.s..  1793.  In  this  instrument  the  telescope  and 
declinatiiin  circle  form  a  complete  and  symmetrical  transit 
cin  le,  whicli  is  supported  at  Its  extremities  by  two  assem- 
t>ia;:;es  each  of  thre*  lUBf  parallel  brass  tubes  fomning 
the  polar  axis.  The  upper  ends  of  these  tubea  are  set  into 
a  eiieubr  open  fhune,  nom  the  centra  of  wUch  the  top 
pivot  rises,  and  their  lower  enda  rest  on  the  baat  of  am  in* 
verlcd  cone  which  has  tbe  bottom  pivot  at  ita  vertex.  Hie 
polar  axis  is  so  long  as  to  allow  tho  telescope  to  revolve 
completely,  and  the  object-glaaiii  is  larfe  enough  to  give  a  i 
sight  of  tiio  pole  through  the  upper  circle.  The  general 
form  of  this  instrument  Ls  followed  witii  some  vanaliuus 
in  almost  every  considerable  English  instrument  which 
has  been  sinee  made  with  tbe  view  of  being  used  to  mea- 
sure with  the  drdea.  All  have  had  a  long  polar  axi:>  sup- 
ported at  theextreini(iea»  and  divided  in  tm  diiaction  of  ita 
length  into  two  limbs  or  cheeks,  within  wliieli  the  deolina* 
tioii  axi'^  '\%  ><upported  iL<t  a  transit  between  its  piers.  Of 
this  kind  arc  the  equaiorials  of  Cambridge  and  Brussels, 
of  Armagh,  descnbed  in  Rees's  Cychpft'dia,  and  of  Cam- 
den Hill,  described  by  Troughton,  and  figured  in  \hePhil. 
Trans,  fur  182.'>.  in  the  Preface  to  Hertthel  and  South's 
Observations  of  Double  Stars. 

After  Fraanhofcr  had  suoeeaded  in  forming  larger  and 
better  acbrematie  oUaet^laaeea  than  had  hitherto  been 
thought  poiiiUa!,  heenoaa  Ar  »  stand  one  which  i&  in  prin- 
dpto  idoBliaal  wift  the  Machine  Pandlatiqnii^  only  having 


the  teleioope  hnn^  v^  one  aideenctlr  aa  In  the  portable 
equatorhl  of  Megni^.  To  tbete  he  applied  averj-  ingenious 

clock  movement,  which  prcatly  facilitated  the'opiical  ufe 
of  the  insltviiueiit,  and  rendered  it  a  better  microuiettieiil 
measurer  than  had  existed.  To  ])rcvent  the  telescope  from 
bending.  Fraunhofer  applied  a  system  of  balance  weights, 
which  were,  we  believe,  invented  or  brought  into  extensive 
use  by  Rfichonboch.  It  would  probaVdy  have  been  t»tter 
if  he  had  made  the  telescope  stiflf,  by  bracing  a  Ibnni  and 
had  ooailted  tbe  babuoe  weigbta  for  the  tdeseopa  alto- 
gether. It  ia  evident,  ftem  their  cenalxuctioa,  that  the 
least  jar  or  roughness  in  handling  the  telescope  must  sot 
the  weights  in  motion,  and  consequently  ruiu  the  action  of 
the  object-glass  until  they  come  to  re.st  ;  an<l  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  purchase  a  little  useless  accuracy  in  the 
measurement  with  the  circles  at  such  a  cost.  There  is  a 
ooiuideniblu  inconvenience  in  this  construction:  that  in 
many  positions  a  star  cannot  be  followed  horn  one  side  of 
the  meridian  to  the  other  without  bringing  the  telescope 
over :  that  is,  turning  tbe  polar  axis  and  the  telescope  each 
of  them  half  nwnd.  Xbia  ia  partieulariy  disagreeable  in 
the  meesnrenient  of  double  ttan,  which  ought,  if  posaible, 
to  he  observed  near  the  meridian.  There  i*,  perhaps,  a 
little  mure  iacuuvenience  in  C^i^ing  small  motions  to  tuo 
telescope;  but  neither  this  nor  the  impossibility  of  u^iiisj 
revorsed  olwrvations  m  a  majority  of  instances  is  of  mucii 
consc<(uence.  On  the  othia  hand,  when  the  workmanship 
and  material  and  unginoering  are  good,  an  instrument  of  tbie 
form  may  be  expected  to  stand  better  in  adjustment^  and 
to  admit  of  larger  dimensions,  and  to  leqniie  laaa  HMMB, 
than  any  other. 

The  moat  edehrated  of  Fraunhofer'a  equatoriala  ia  one 
which  ia  erected  at  Dorpat,  and  has  been  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Struve  \ vr/ireibims;  dex  groasen  Rt^/radOtt  VQH 
Fratmhofer,  L><)rpat,  1625,  folio,  with  plates.) 

Some  enormous  telescopes  have  been  mounted  on  this 
principle :  one  carr)  ing  tbe  largest  achromatic  telescope  we 
uelicv'u  in  existence,  of  1 4  inches  aperture  and  feet  focal 
length,  was  erected  at  Markroe  Caatlc,  county  nf  Sliqu.  for 
E.  J.  CoopeTi  Baq«,  by  Mr.  Grubb,  of  Dublin.  The  tube  of 
tho  teteMope  waa  aonatroeted  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Cubitt,  and  ia  a  eapital  itep  in  the  art  of  applying  large 
telescopes.  The  form  is  that  of  a  very  lung  barrel.  T  bars  of 
wrought  iron  extend  longitudinally  from  the  object  to  the 
eyi'  end.  the  ed^e  bars  bemt,'  directed  towardsi  the  centre, 
and  these,  after  they  are  connected  crosswise  by  strong 
rings,  arc  covered  with  iron  plate,  whicli  is  t  inch  thick  in 
the  centre  and  ^^  inch  at  the  extremities.  The  stitfne^  of 
this  tube  is  more  perfect  than  would  heiMdily  believed 
without  actual  exanimation.  and  we  see  no  feoaoo  to  doubt 
that  a  telescope,  of  at  least  ttvioe  these  dimenaiona,  may  be 
mounted  with  success,  so  fiir  as  tbe  tube  is  ctmoemad, 
whenever  such  an  object-glass  can  be  procured.  In  ail 
the  other  largi'  i>(iuatorials  \\hich  we  ha\e  M^n.  t"i  tele- 
-scope  IS  the  weake-st  part;  and  as  it  is  the  habu  ui  isiaiiy 
observers  to  move  their  instrunienis  l»y  laying  hold  of  tlie 
eye  end,  it  is  desirable,  for  this  and  lor  some  better  reas(jn3», 
to  have  it  as  stiff  as  possible.  In  an  e<|naturial  to  carry  a 
20-foot  telescope  now  constructing  for  tbe  observatory  of 
Cambridge,  at  the  expense  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  North- 
umberland, and  of  Ramadon'a  form,  though  with  many  pe- 
euIiaritieB  and  improvementa,  Mir.  Airy  faaa  employed  a 
aqnan  wooden  tube,  which  promises  to  do  very  wmI.  Mr. 
IMknd  has  recently  made  several  cquatortals  on  Sisson's 
construction,  which  answer  very  well.  Tlie  polar  axis 
in  these  is  square,  and  composed  of  four  strong  .^lubs 

I  .1,  making  a  sort  of  tube,  a  little  tapered  towai  ds  the 
extremities.  This  is  found  to  be  abundantly  stiff  and  firm* 
at  least  up  to  the  dimensiotu  which  have  been  triad,  vikq 
for  telescopes  of  from  10  to  18  ft.  fooal  length. 

Though  the  problem  of  moulding  a  faugn  telescope  equa to- 
nally ia  not  yet  flilly  solved,  yet  great  progNsa  haa  been  made 
in  ma  laat  halfdoaen  years,  ana  we  may  mention,  aa  the  re- 
sults of  recent  experience,  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  rest  tbe 
pivots  on  small  superficial  bearings,  or  to  relieve  the  weight  by 
friction  rollers,  uiili  li  f-  axis  of  the  rollers  be  made  large. 
It  appeared,  in  Mr.  Cooper's  equatorial  and  elsewhere,  that 
when  a  heavy  pressure  was  laid  on  a  small  bearing,  the 
surfaces  di^l  nut  slip  freely,  but  clung  as  it  were,  causing 
small  oscillations  about  tbe  position  of  rest.  Again,  great 
care  ahanld  be  tolun  in  following  Stiaon's  constniction,  or 
that  wUdi  «a  have  daseribed  aa  Ramaden's.  to  provide 
againat  any  torirtiqg  in  tha  «iia;  trinfla  flasnia  ia  of 
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Uttl*  imporUnoe.  In  Sisson's  construction,  the  junction 
of  tbs  mflteopa  and  itA  cross  uis  should  be  very  firm ; 
ill  Hmt^TP't,  Hm  union  of  the  two  Aides  of  the  polar 
nif  Kith  tho  hut  AmdA  Im  raeh  as  to  prevent  all  wrig- 
eline ;  and  in  lioth,  the  tdeeeope  oiwht  to  bo  vuj  etiff, 
if  it  is  likely  to  1)e  roagfaly  handled.  To  Romtden**  we 
should  apply  steadyirif;  r<»4».  It  is  also  better  fo  n-st  the 
pivut-H  of  the  declination  axm  in  Y«  than  in  collars;  hut  if  a 
rollar  ih  pn  foired,  it  shouhl  be  formed  of  an  upper  nnd 
lower  half,  whieh  can  bu  adjusted  lo  cll»p  the  pivot  close 
when  the  collar  wears  loose.  Afler  all  possible  precautions, 
•eeuracy  is  not  to  be  expected  from  a  large  equatorial, 
when  lisod  as  an  instramcnt  measuring  with  its  circles, 
eomparad  with  those  of  moderate  size.  The  equatorial  by 
IVmighton,  at  Araagh,  which  is  perbapa  the  wieat  inttrn- 
mcnt  existing  as  a  racasurini;  circle,  earriea  a  telescope  of 
only  41  inches  focal  length  and  i]  aperture,  with  an  nour 
circle  of  5  feet,  and  yet  the  telescope  is  more  powerful  thkn 
the  circles  UM  <1  L<ir?e  equatorials  are  required  whenever 
"piu'al  power  is  want.  d,  :is  iii  iht:  examination  of  tiwbula?, 
noting  occultations,  i>f.,  wlu  rt;  the  micrometer  is  alone 
nquired  Ibr  measurcnK-nto,  u-,  in  observations  of  doable 
itafit  or  determinatiuiu  of  the  diameteia  and  fimnt  and 
oolMtililtiuns  of  planets,  and  investigntior  M  tlw  lyitalM 
of  Ihoae  which  have  ringn,  satellites,  Ito. 

The  adjustments  of  en  equatorial  mstmment  are  ee«y 
evKnigh  to  a  person  tolerably  familiar  with  the  management 
of  olher  astronomical  instruments  ,  and  the  corrections 
which  are  to  lie  applied  to  olv^enations  made  with  an  un- 
adjtiifH  cqtiatorial,  ouirht  not  lu  present  any  dithculty  Ui 
an  a^tronHiiu  r  acquainted  with  ^^pheriral  tnijoninnetry,  and 
With  tlie  orrlinary  rules  for  dctcrminiug  the  value  of  the 
coefficients.  Still,  as  there  are  many  persons  poeseaaing 
eqnatoriaUyomottnted  teleeoopea,  who  have  not  the  knowledge 
or  even  the  leisorB  to  tuideniand  dus  subject  thoroughly, 
we  shall  poceed  lo  give  direct ioiu  which  will  enable  any 
one  to  adjust  his  instniments  with  more  than  sufficient  ac- 
curacy  and  without  trouble. 

We  suppose  the  latitude  of  the  plnce  and  the  din«etion 
of  the  meridian  to  he  iipproximately  known;  and  we  shall 
always  speak  as  if  the  instrument  ghowed  north  polar 
distance,  and  the  hour  circle,  when  the  sun  is  observed, 
teed  aa  an  ordinary  clock.  Let  the  pidar  aua  be  placed 
nearly  in  tiie  dinction  of  the  poles  of  the  kaaivens.  The 
MMustnwnls  proeeed  in  the  ibUowing  order:— Ut.  The  polar 
•zis  is  placed  at  the  ahltnde  of  tbo  pole.  tnd.  The  indieea 
of  the  declination  circle  are  made  to  read  0,  when  the  fole- 
soope  points  to  the  pole ;  this  is  sometimes  called  correcting 
the  collimalion  in  ue'  linaiion  or  north  jwlar  distance.  .Ird. 
The  pole  of  the  instrinnent  i-.  hrought  into  the  meridian, 
and  as  it  ha*  already  been  »et  it  the  pnifier  altitude,  it  now 
coincides  with  the  pole  of  the  heavens.  4th.  The  line  of 
si^t  of  the  telescope  is  made  perpendicular  to  the  declina- 
tion axis ;  this  is  similar  to  the  oollimation  adjoatment  in 
the  transit.  5th.  The  declination  axis  is  placed  exactly  at 
fight  anglaa  with  die  polar  9ak,  it  (bo  means  of  adjustment 
are  alfowed.  Ctb.  The  bonr-ciKile  Is  made  to  read  u**,  when 
the  telciirnpc  is  in  the  meridian  of  the  place. 

l>t.  Observe  any  known  star  in  north  pdar  distance,  and 
thL'ii  turiiinir  tin-  polar  axis  half  round,  ohscr\o  the  same 
star  again  ;  these  olH«rvatious  should  Imj  as  near  the  meri- 
dian as  possible;  and  if  the  instrument  is  much  out  of  ad- 
jti=:tment,  the  star  should  not  be  very  near  the  polo.  Take 
the  nienn  of  the  two  observations,  iniieh  is  the  distonoe  of 
the  star  from  the  |K<]e  of  tbeinstninient,oorfoetit  for  refrae- 
tion,  and  thon  com  pans  tbo  rasnU  with  the  true  north  polar 
diatanee given  by  the  Nautical  Almanac, or  computed  from 
a  standard  catalogue.  If  the  star  be  above  tlie  pule,  and 
the  instrumental  north  polar  <lisfance  be  greater  than  the  , 
true  north  polar  flistance,  it  is  clear  that  the  instrumental  i 
pole  is  farther  from  the  star  than  u  the  pole  of  the  heavens, 
or  that  it  is  too  ioie ;  but  if  the  instrumental  north  polar 
distance  be  le»t  than  the  true  north  polar  distance,  then 
the  pole  of  the  inatntinent  is  too  high.  Conreet  this  error 
bf  the  proper  aerews  Ibr  raising  or  depressnic  the  polar 
asia,  whieh  may  be  done  at  once  if  the  thread  of  the  aemr 
and  the  length  of  the  polar  axis  bo  known. 

'2nd.  Take  half  tlio  differeiKc  of  tlic  a1)ove  two  observa- 
tion*; tliis  u  the  index  error  of  the  de(  hnatii>n  verniers  or 
micros<-()p<'H,  ami  in.  y  m  i-t  In-  ;ii  ,..  il  just  so  much  in  the 
proper  direeiioti  by  iheir  adjusting  iicfews,  and  set,  if  then- 
be  more  than  one,  at  their  proper  distances.  The  polar  dis- 
tance read  off  wOi  now  oonmpond  with  tho  trao  nwlm- 


mfntat  polar  distance  in  every  poaition  of  tlic  instrument. 
Several  pairs  of  observations  should  be  taken,  in  order  to 
a<certain  these  two  errors  with  great  aeouracy  before  tliey 
are  finallv  corrected  and  considered  to  bo  settled. 

Srd.  'fum  the  instmment  six  hours  Aon  liw  meridian 
either  way,  and  obsonro  tho  north  polar  dbrtanoe  of  any 
known  star  not  very  near  the  pole  nor  yet  near  tlie  hotiion. 
Correct  this  for  refraction.  We  will  suppose  the  «tnr  ob- 
served to  the  east  of  the  meridian,  and  that  the  obx-i  ved 
distance  exreedsi  that  piven  hy  the  Nautical  Almanac  or 
the  standard  I'utaloKue  :  then  tlie  pole  of  the  m.strument  is 
further  from  tho  star  than  is  the  pole  of  tlie  heavens,  or  is 
to  the  west  of  its  proper  place;  hence  the  upper  pivot 
must  be  shifted  to  the  east,  or  the  lower  pivot  to  the  wesk 
the  proper  quantity.  In  thisb  as  in  tho  ibrmor  ease^  several 
stars  soould  bo  used  fur  paster  aoeuraey ;  tint  there  is  no 
neeeeiity  fbr  reversed  observations,  as  the  index  error  is 
already  supposed  to  be  corrected,  or  at  leaNt  to  le  known, 
and  therefore  easily  allowed  fur.  The  polar  axis  i?,  ii,  w 
adjusted  b<.)tli  in  altitude  and  azimuth. 

4th.  Observe  (he  iruusit  uf  an  equatorial  &tar  over  the 
middle  vortical  wire  or  mean  of  the  viirea,  note  the  time, 
and  read  off"  the  verniers  of  the  hour-circle.  Turn  the  polar 
axis  half  round,  and  observe  the  wme  star  a  second  time 
eoaotlv  as  before.  Now  if  the  time  between  tho  two  obaer^ 
rations  eorteeponds  oxaedy  to  tho  difltoenoe  between  the 
two  readings  of  the  hour  circle,  all  is  right ;  if  not.  it 
is  evident  that  one  of  the  transits  has  been  obM>r\<d 
too  early,  and  the  other  too  late,  on  e'"count  of  the  rrro- 
neous  position  of  the  wires.  If  the  time  elajinetl  be 
greater,  by  fi'  suppose,  than  the  diftereiice  of  tite  hour 
angles,  the  first  transit  has  taken  plare  .1'  \m  early 
and  the  second  3*  too  late.  Set  a<^in  u)x^n  the  star  and 
observe  how  far  it  appears  to  travel  in  3*;  and  tiien,  if 
the  instrument  is  in  uie  first  position,  move  tho  wires  this 
quantity  in  R.A.  with  (he  8tnr»  and  vert&  viee  if  tIte  in- 
strument bo  in  (he  seeond  position.  The  rule  vtuiati* 
mutandit  will  apply  to  any  case,  and  where  there  arc  no 
racaiH  of  metisurement  and  no  mark,  the  adiuslment  must 
W  made  by  repented  triai-  \\  th  a  luicrouieter  in  R-.'V., 
or  with  a  mark,  U  may  be  pcrfortned  with  accuracy  at  once. 

5th.  This  adjustment  may  be  performed  in  two  ways, 
either  astronomically,  or,  when  there  is  a  level  attached  to 
the  declination  axis,  mechanically.  In  the  first  eaao  obswio 
the  tianait  of  nstaik  not  leaa  than  4ft*  from  tho  Oqmtacin 
fovarrndpoaitionaef  tho  polar  axis,  otaetfyaa  in  MerminhMr 
the  collimation.  Since  an  elevation  of  the  west  end  of  the 
declination  axis  causes  the  line  of  sight  to  de^er.be  a 
circle  to  the  east  of  the  pole,  all  the  transits  ob<.(  r\ed 
in  that  position  will  be  too  early,  and  vertd  rice  ail  will 
he  too  late  when  the  east  end  is  high.  A^ain.  if  tlie 
west  end  is  too  high  before  reversios.  the  east  is  too  high 
after  reversing;  so  that  an  onor  «f  Indination  has  a  dif- 
ferent elTeet  upon  obeervatioiM  in  reversed  position^  and 
thus  the  interval  is  increased  or  diminished  by  twiee  tlko 
error  of  a  single  obeervation.  The  law  of  the  error  is  that 
it  varies  as  the  tangent  of  the  star's  declination.  Suppots* 
the  star  observed  to  have  Ij"  deelination,  and  that  the  m 
terval  between  the  observations  is,  acconlinu'  to  the  <  !.n  k, 
3°'  h\  and  according  to  the  hour  circle  only  J  It  is  cm- 
rlent  that  the  Itnit  observation  was  4'  too  early  and  ttie 
»econd  4*  too  late,  and  since  the  tangent  of  decliuatiun^  1. 
the  west  end  o^  the  declination  axis  was  elevated  1'  in  the 
first  position  and  depre^^d  1'  in  the  second.  If  the  star 
had  had  any  other  declination,  as  ^  (he  4*  should  ha«o  been 
divided  by  the  tangent  I  belbre  it  was  converted  into  an  are 
There  is  a  second  astronomical  metliod  whu  li  mty  per 
haps  suit  some  observers  better,  thonKh  less  saii^ factory, 
as  it  d((>ends  entirely  on  the  airuracy  of  the  position  of 
the  polar  axis  in  azimuth.  Having  olainped  hour  circle 
very  firmly  when  the  instrument  is  ntarly  in  the  meridian, 
observe  tite  traiistis  of  some  stars  near  the  equinoctial 
and  others  distant  iVora  it.  If  the  distant  stats  agree  in 
givinc  the  same  eloch  error  with  the  stars  naar  the  equi* 
noelitd,  tbo  doelhMtiDli  md*  is  rij^htly  placed  m  reapeet  of 
inclination;  but  if  not.  than,  taking  the  clock  errors  ttom 
the  equatorial  stars,  it  will  readily  be  seen  whether  tlie 
!>tni-H  U  tween  the  pole  and  equator  pass  too  early  or  too 
lat«k  if  they  paks  too  early,  the  west  end  is  high,  if  too  lata, 
the  oMtend  b  bi};h,  and  the  iiu  liaatioB  of  ifia  axis  is  are 
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The  mechanical  adjustment  varies  a  little  accorfling  as 
tbo  level  is  applied.  [Lbvbi-  ]  This  nmy  rest  with  its  Ys 
upon  the  piTots  or  the  declination  &xi&,  »->  m  the  altatude 
mA  uimutb  circle  [Circle]  and  transit  [Tbansit],  or  hang 
from  two  c7Und«n»  whish,  btiog  fixed  on  tbe  declination 
axis  and  pwaBel  to  it;  fn^jMl  w  fcr  w  to  allow  a  level 
suspended  frum  them  to  »winf{  clear  of  the  Mttt  in  all  po- 
sitions of  tbe  telescope.  Place  tbe  declination  axis  hori- 
zonlal  l>y  the  level,  and  read  thu  liour-circlc,  turn  the  polar 
axis  liiilt'  round,  and  place  the  dfcUiiutum  axis  horizontal 
a'^-Jin.  ;uiil  attain  n-aa  tho  hour-circle.  If  the  n-mlinifs 
an-  till'  suuiv  (i>r  whertr  the  graduation  is  to  M''.  tliflVr 
extu  '.l)  1 )  in  both  positions,  the  declination  axis  is  iid- 
Jiiated^  but  if  not,  place  the  hour-circle  half  way  between 
the  fMisition<i  it  actually  has  and  that  which  it  ought  to 
have,  and  make  tbe  decUiuUion  asit  boruoDtal  by  rais- 
in'x  or  deprciiAing  the  sclewB  wbksh  ai^ttSt  it.  The  swing 
level  requires  a  prcliininary  adjustment,  that  of  making 
the  cylinder,  from  which  it  hangs  parallel  to  the  decli- 
nation axis,  whirli  is  to  Im-  pfrforini'il  thu.s — By  turning 
round  the  tcli-vuiK'.  hrmp  tlic  level  dirertly  below  the  de- 
clini ! I'Mi  axis;  and  by  turning  round  the  jmliir  axis,  brinj; 
the  bubble  into  tbe  middle,  and  clamp  thu  liour-<*ircle. 
Turn  the  telescope  half  round,  when  the  level  will  be  di- 
rectly above  tbe  (wdination  axis.  Then,  if  tbe  bubble  run 
towards  one  end,  bring  it  half  way  back  by  the  screws  which 
raise  one  of  tta  aupports.  and  (beotberlwlfb;  tbe  tangent 
serew  of  tbe  hour^irele.  The  prooess  mnst  he  repeated 
till  it  is  satisfactory.  Thu  level  iiself  is  to  be  adjusted,  as 
all  levels  are,  by  rcvenjuig  it  end  lor  end  on  ili»  r\linder«. 

Clh.  Tbe  instrument  having  bei'n  phu  tHl  ui  the  mendian, 
and  clamped  there,  tbo  hour-circle  verniers,  or  inicruscupua, 
are  to  be  set  to  mark  U*".  If  the  observer  have  tbe  means  of 
getting  his  time  with  tolerable  accuracy,  he  may  per* 
feet  this  adjustment  thus:  Clump  tbe  instrument  appim- 
imately  in  the  meridian,  observe  tJie  transit  of  one  or  more 
known  stars  not  far  from  tbn  eqnator.  and  correct  the  time 
of  observation  for  the  known  error  of  tbe  clock.  Then,  as 
the  right  aseension  of  tbe  stnr  =  true  sidereal  time  of  ob- 
ser\ation  ±  true  hour  auylo  from  thu  ineridiait,  the  true 
hour  niitcle  is  known,  and  the  vernierti,  or  iiiiiTos<-opes, 
may  be  set  to  mark  it.  Or  the  decimation  axis  may  be  .set 
horizontal  by  tiie  level,  vrhcii,  if  the  previous  adjustments 
have  been  prtiperly  performed,  the  instrument  is  in  the 
raeritUan,  and  the  verniers  or  microscopes  s<>t  to  mark  o*". 

By  attending  to  these  rulej>  hikI  repeating;  the  operation 

(atan  near  tbe  pole  may  be  safelv  uaed  the  second  time), 
the  initrttQient  will  be  tmnd  to  he  very  nearly  in  adjust- 
ment, and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  b«  so.  Tlie  compu- 
tation of  instrumental  corrections  is  te<lioU8  and  perplex- 
ing, and  most  ordinary  obf^rvcrsi  would  bluiuh  r  ui  tlie 
attempt :  af^er  all,  tbe  results  ut  an  equatnrxil,  used  ivs 
an  imirprndrnt  instrument,  are  little  to  be  relied  upon. 
Except  for  observations  of  N.P.D.  near  tli«  meridian,  m 
reversed  po«ition»  of  tbe  polar  axis,  as  de»cribed  in  tho 
first  and  second  adjustment,  the  best  equatorial  must  alwayi. 
be  inferior  to  an  indifferent  vertical  circle.  Out  of  tho 
mefidiwi  the  caieftil  obiarvac  iriU  alwsn  use  it  aa  ndiffis* 
rential  hHtraniaat.  vUeb  it  ita  peeidiar  daatination. 

In  tbe  rules  above  given  it  will  be  remarked  that  the 
observer  is  directed,  in  every  case  but  the  3rd,  to  place 
tho  instrument  nearly  in  >ho  meridian.  Thi*  is  the  most 
favourable  i>osition  of  iho  instrument  in  its  orilinary  con- 
f-trucii  111  as  regard.*  symmetry  and  strength.  Be«iides  ihts 
advantage,  the  computation  for  refraction  in  or  near  tbe 
nieridian  is  very  simple,  being  the  same  in  N.P.D.  as  in 
senith  distance*,  while  it  is  0  in  RA.  For  tbe  third 
■djuslRwnt  tbe  ftnnula  of  computation,  where  great  accu- 
rany  is  not  required,  is  refraction  -  if."!  x  tang.  N.P  D 
of  star,  or  tbe  etdinarr  fcrmula  fbr  reftaotlen  in  altiturle, 
usinti  tbe  star'*  polar  nistance  instead  of  its  zenith  di.stance. 
Tlie  t'n-mula  i'^  more  accurate  the  nearer  the  .star  is  to  the 

Sdf.  but  in  the«e  latitudes  will  bo  sufficiently  corrert  if  tho 
.iM>.  do  not  exceed 
bv  coniidered  to  be 

Til  :  efiuatorial.bemg  dint  adjusted,  iarswh' fbr  usa,  and 
may  be  turned  npon  any  star  at  plaaMMk  ft^qpoie  it  is 
required,  al  eidiaseat  time  19^  14-.  to  And  n  itar,  tbe  R.A. 

*  TV  iWVuCtlaa  hi  N.I'.D.  nay  ht  taken  rroin  any  of  llip  laUn.  ««  llir 
(•nUh  dlttann  )««qnal  lo  tb«  N.PJ>.  of  ih»  >tar.  aflrr  •ablrnctinic  the  niUti 
fur  ll>r  upper  culmin*tlun  and  a<t<liue  U  Ibr  tha  loirar.   Th«  cortrcliuD  la 
t<<      a<lil«<l  l<>  thr  lottrumvnUl  N.P  f).,  whro  tbaiUrU  ainth  uf  tha  icbUh  or 
sak  pate,  niiS  to  Ik  lablwotd  wlwa  tSa  *Ut  U  >■!  ■  i«a  Am  puts  aad  untth. 


of  whicli  is  1 7*  S3",  N.P.D.  67*  2¥.  As  tbe  RA.  of  tbe 
star  is  threat er  than  the  sidereal  time,  the  star  has  not  yet 
ooino  to  tbe  nierulum.  or  the  hour  angle  is  east.  Subtract- 
ing 13'  14"*  from  )  7^  ^V  ,  we  have  I  'l  "  for  the  east  Injur 
angle.  Turn  the  telescope  to  the  ea&t,  and  set  to  ttie  read- 
ing 1'2*— 4'19"',  or7"4r'  uf  the  hour-circle*;  then  sot  tbe 
declination  eiide  to  £7'  ii'  N.P.I>..  and  tbe  star  will  be 
nearly  in  tbe  centre  of  tbe  fletd.  With  a  little  liabit 
an  observer  can  make  an  approKimsto  anovanca  tar 
refraction  by  taking  away  a  tkw  seconds  from  tbe  hour 
angle,  and  a  minute  or  tv\o  fn  ni  the  N.P.D.  If  the  star 
be  very  near  the  horizon,  the  usual  course  i*  to  put  on 
a  low  power  to  the  telescope,  and,  haxm^;  ihns  found  tbo 
star,  to  set  the  telescope  exactly  upon  it,  aud  iheii  to  apply 
the  power  best  adapted  to  tin*  observation  in  vicv.  The 
telescope  being  clamped  in  N.P.D.  will  follow  any  star  by 
mo%'ing  thu  instrument  round  in  R.A.  with  an  angoW 
velocity  equal  to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavens. 
This  motion  is  best  given  by  dockwork,  which  is  now 
coming  pretty  eenmraHy  into  uae;  uid»  indeed,  for  tbe 
measurement  of  double  stars,  the  observation  or  ooenlfa- 
tioiis,  eclipses  uf  JupitcrV  Kutellites,  and  all  optkml  and 
nucrometrical  purjioses,  is  nearly  indispensable. 

It  is  not  neccs^ary  actually  to  corre4  t  i  ach  adjustment 
before  proceeding  to  the  next,  and  the  errors  in  R  .■\  may 
be  determined  at  the  same  time  with  those  in  N.l'  D.  by 
any  person  who  uoderstaads  tbe  niystches  of  a  umplo 
equation  and  the  £110  of  the  errors.  As  the  subject  baa  iwt, 
we  believe,  been  tiwsted  very  satisbctohly.  at  least  in  any 
English  pubHcatioRa ««  shall  proeeed  to  daduea  the  errors 
and  eorreci  ions  of  aa  oquutoiiai  every  way  out  of  adjustment 
from  observations. 

Julys,  188S. 
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Tho  sidereal  time  is  corrected  for  tbe  error  olf  tbe  clock, 
and  the  mean  readings  of  the  hottv^tele  and  declination 
circle  are  corrected  for  refraction. 

The  instrumental  N.P.  diaUnces^  instrument  east,  are 
larger  than  those,  instrument  west,  and  tile  diffcrenoe  is 


for  ^  Ursae  Minoris 
Ibff  f  AqniUa 

Mean 


6'  SO 
6  IS 


C  l7.S*douU«inda«anm'. 

or  the  index  error  ia  if  8.7''  to  b«  nbtraeUd  inst  B,  and 

aildgd  iust  W. 


Again  taking  the  n 

iS  UmsB  Minoris 
6  Aquils 


of  the  N.P.D.  inst  B.  and  W. 
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87  14  28.3 
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87  12  23 
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An  adyjustment  within  lo"  may 
mdt  Jhr  an  pnMtieal  por^ 


Mean       1  56.7 
and  as  the  instnWMBtal  exceeds  tbe  true  N.P.D.  and 
both  Stan  arc  above  pole,  it  follows  that  tbe  pale  of  the 
instrument  is  beUm  tbe  pole  of  the  heavens. 

«  Ursm  MiQorig  is  nearly  in  the  6  hour  meridisn  we^t. 
and  thercfiwe  in  a  proper  position  fbr  determining  the  azi- 
inuilittl  deviation  of  the  pule;  we  shall  hiip|io8c  it  is  e.\actlv 
at  G  lioui->  tioia  tin;  meridian.  Currucluig  for  tlie  index 
error,  we  have  27**  16'  bX"  +  ?>'  9"  =  27'  'Ju'  1",  for  the 
insiruraentul  N.P.D,  whereas  tbe  Nautical  Almanac 
gives  tho  true  N.  P.  D.  of  this  star  =  27'  21'  4*".  lite 
difference  is  )'  41".  which  ia  the  quantity  by  whioh  tbe 
pole  of  the  ui^trument  is  to  the  west  of  the  pole  of  the 
neavens.  We  have  therafbre  detennined  tlm  enor  of  lb* 
pdar  axis  and  tbe  index  error  of  tbe  damnation  eh«leb 
which  may  be  corrected,  if  necessary,  by  altering  tlie  serewa. 

*  TbahaatMttcrrctialied  frora  llw  ini>ridl«a  li  nivav.thr  ilifTi-rrnro  b»(«r<a 
')>«  sidaraalltaMBDdtliaR.A  vf  Ibv  itar.  Whrn  UuttUlarval  unii- 1.  Im  Uian 


Uie  M.4.  of  tha  alar,  add  ISh  In  the  ridcraal  lime,  <ttid  llira.  after  .ubuactiB^ 
l^.r  K  A.  ut  tha  «iar,  \«.n  L.,Te       n-ailin„'  u.'  Tii-  li.M.r  rircl,". nccudUlg  to  tke 
111.. lion  InU' l»u  tniflTcik    If  llic  (railu.<i  nn  !•  from  Ob.  U>  {th,  144  Mh 
ioilend  of  ISh  to  Uie  atdenal  Uom,  and  lulMraet  Uie  iLA.  as  Mm. 
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I  Aquilm  is  very  near  the  equator,  and  thcreforo  proper 
for  (Iclennining  the  error  of  collimation  in  R.  A.  Thu  si- 
(If/rcal  time  hetweeu  the  ulxtervations  is  ll"  and  this 

(lilTerenc'c  bciveen  the  readinffs  of  tbo  hour  circle  is 
jl"  3a*  2,  hence  the  error  of  collimation  in  the  equator  is 

or  r.gj  which  Ls  to  be  added  to  the  hour  angle  of  the 

observation,  Inst.  W.,  and  subtracted,  Inst.  E.  For  stars 
out  of  the  equator  this  correction  ii  to  be  multiplied  by  the 
awantof  decliiutiaiik  Now  th«  iMMit  of  dadiiutiaii  Ibr  ^ 
Uiw  Minoris  s  s.et,  bene*  tbo  «fte«  of  oolUmktioii  for 
tbfo  stW"S.83  X  IK6S  s  7M  nearly,  and  subtracting  lh;» 
from  the  hoot  angle  of  the  firiit  or  B.  obfler%-ation  and 
adding  it  to  the  seeond  or  W.  obsenation,  wo  have  E. 
0"  '2"*  4U',5  and  W.  u''  14"  23\'J  for  the  hour-rirele  readings 
corrected  on  account  of  collimation.  Tlui  differcnco  l>e- 
tween  these  is  11'"34*.4,  while  the  sidereal  time  elapsed 
ii  U»  3<j'.3,  and  Uf  Ow  aiMOidiiiioa  Iwtmm  theM  t«o 

4'.9 

malts  Y*  or  2*>4S  b  fbe  emr  due  to  the  indiintian  of  tlw 

derliiiEitioii  axis.  As  this  error  varies  as  the  tangent  of 
di-c  hiiation,  which  in  /3  UrsjD  Minori*  =  3  cy,  the  error  for 
2.46 


any  other  star  = 


3.69 


X  tan.  !  =  li*.7  x  tan.  I  ncarlv.  It 


h  oyidsnt  that  this  correction  ts  to  be  subtmcied  from 
the  instrumental  hour  angle,  Inst.  K.,  and  to  be  added, 
Inst.  WcsL  Tl;e  si^ii  is  to  be  chanijcd  if  llu;  rorrection  is 
to  be  applied  to  iho  sidi-rcul  time  of  tlu-  observation,  that 
is,  if  the  obsciver  wishe.s  to  atijiist  his  instrument  (when 
it  IS  E..  fur  insLmce),  be  must  make  the  time  of  pa^rage 
later  than  it  is,  which  is  done  by  towering  Um  weat  end 
of  the  dediiuitimi  vti*.  In  tlu't  eue  the  qmnititT  m  0*.7 
or  10".5. 

No  considenble  «nor  ariici  from  omitting  the  effect  of 
iodioatioa  upon  t  Aquil«  in  the  above  example ;  but  it  is 
inoro  n^flujtory  to  deduce  both  the  coefficients  of  collima- 
tion and  inclination  at  once.  Let  r  be  tlie  eonslanl  of  the 
correction  for  the  c^dlimation  and  t  for  the  inchnaiioo,  both 
t  when  Inst.  \V.  and  when  the  correction  ls  to  he  api>lied 
to  the  hour  angW;  then  substituting  the  numerical  voliws 
of  the  secants  and  tangents  of  tho  t«D  atanb  W  dull  lltVO 
for  the  corrected  hoyr  OD^at 

0 Ura» Minorio B. 0  i  56.6-3.8'2(;-3.69t 
„.         W.  0  14  16.8 +  3.82  c  + 3.69  i 


Difference  -   -    l  i  -20.2  +  7.64  c+ 7^8 »  =  1 1»  39'.3. 

B.  0  13  46A--lM«~0Mi 

Difference  0  11   S.'l  .2  — 2-OOc— O.lOt'sll^  S9*.$, 
which  give  for  the  detenniuAtion  of  c  and  t 

T.«4<J  +  7.381  as  19.1 

2.00r +  0.101=    3  7 
from  which  »  is  found  -  on  c  =  1.81  nearly  as  before. 

In  this  way,  by  forinin};  an  equation  for  eoch  star,  and 
combining  all  the  obascrvauons  m  which  i  has  a  small  co- 
efficient into  one  equation  (when  stani  have  south  declination, 
OT  •»  »ttb  polo,  the  coefficient  is  negative),  and  IIm«o  where 
the  eooJBctcnt  of  i  is  large  into  another,  tho  value  of  i,  and 
eonsaquently  of  c,  niaj  be  determined  with  great  accuracy. 
Itianot  absolutely  neeenaty  that  the  observations  for  aL 
dncnw  these  corrections  should  be  near  the  meridian,  but 
tt  is  dcsunble  that  as  little  time  m  possible  should  cla-i  ^ 
between  each  of  the  pair  of  observations,  on  account  of  i  h 
variation  of  refraction  and  of  the  effect  of  polar  error,  if  that 
be  considerable.  As  u  general  rule,  it  would  bo  well  to 
keep  withm  a  few  nimutcs  of  the  meridian,  for  in  the  above 
example  the  variation  of  refraction  in  j3  UrsmHfnoris  is 
while  the  variation  of  the  eiEwt  of  polar  error  is  no  less 
tban  1'.3.  Besides,  the  histiument  is  always  most  perfect 
awj  the  laeridnn,  and  is  to  be  used  there  m  licn  iwssible. 

*™  «rw»a  be  eorrected  by  adjustment,  tlie  index  errnr 
of  the  hour-circle  is  simply  the  (lifTerence  betwwn  the  rb- 
served  liour  angle  and  tlie  true  hour  angle.  Or  suptK>sine 
the  true  sidereal  time  unknown,  the  index  error  must  be 
determined  by  a  level,  a«  we  have  deaenbed  abovOb  after 
placing  the  declination  axis  horixontaL  But  If  instead  of 
*'^"»^^f  adjuatiag  the  instrumeut,  the  errors  are  noted  and 
■WMMena  applied,  we  bnve  ywi  to  wiuputc  the  effect  of 


polar  deviation  upon  the  obstirvations  in  R.  A.  before  the 
index  error  can  be  correctly  obtained.  In  order  to  do  this, 
we  must  consider  the  iKtiiur  deviation  more  mmutoly ;  and 
us  we  have  reason  to  think  that  fiom  a  want  of  skill  in 
deteeting  the  polar  error  of  an  equatndal,  or  in  envying 
the  eoneetions  wbieh  depend  upon  dais  enor  to  ooeerva- 
tions*  aspeeiaUy  in  R.  dbescvers  have  beon  led  to  im- 
peaeb  too  baitilj  tbe  dwraetar  of  insU 


instruments,  we  shall 
expUin  tbit  part  of  Cbe  fal^ert  -nrj  fbllr. 


Let  P  be  fbe  ulaee  of  tbe  pole  of  tbe  beawns  and  p  ibat 

of  the  polo  of  the  instrument  when  prolonge<l  indeCnitcly, 
as  seen  on  the  sphere  of  the  heavens  bv  a  spectator  outside ; 
N  P  Z  the  meridian  of  the  place,  which,  when  pruduced 
towards  Z,  passes  through  the  zenith  and  tiic  >outli  |HJtni  o{ 
the  horiion  ;  E  P  W,  the  li-hour  meridian,  which  passes 
through  the  cast  and  we^t  points  of  the  horizon.  Let  fiiU 
p  m  and  p  n  perpendicular  on  Z  N  and  E  W,  and  let  p  m 
or  Pn=x"  audpnor  Pm-y'^.  It  is  presumed  that  the 
index  error  of  the  declination  circle  has  been  obtained  by 
tevened  observations,  which  is  indeed  the  unrversal  rule, 
and  theref<»e  that  the  observed  N.P.  distances,  corrected 
for  index  error  and  vrfkuetioB,  eaqueas  tbe  aetnial  dielaaoaa 

of  the  stars  from  p. 

Let  a  tolerably  distant  star  be  observed,  the  place  of 
which  is  in  the  direction  of  p»  when  continued ;  oraw  P k 
perpendicular  to  pt,  and  also  P  S  from  the  true  pole  towardi 
the  star,  hence  Z  P  8  is  tbe  true  hour  an^'le  of  tbe  star. 

Then  since  the  inatrunieut  is  nearly  tn  adjustment  and 
the  star  not  very  near  the  poK  P$  mod  pt  are  netrlj 
paralleI»Bod  PA  is  perpendicunr  to  both,  benee  tbe  dtttanees 
of  the  star  from  P  and  A  are  ctjual.  and  the  effect  of  polar 
error  on  the  N.  P.  D.  of  the  star  is  to  make  its  instrumootal 
polar  distance  tot^  lar^^'o  by  p     Drawing  mv  perpendicular 

aud  P  w  parallel  to  p  s, 

pk^pv^vh  or  P«' 

—pm  X  COS.  m p p + P m  X  cos.  m  Ptc; 

or,  sinee  mpv  is  the  complement  of  np  r,  which  is  >  Z  P  8. 
nndmP»r  =  ZPS, 

fk=x"x  sin.  east  hour  angle  -f  y"  x  cos.  oast  hour  angle. 

From  this  formula  if  x  and  y  be  known  in  quantity  and  direc- 
tion  by  observations  in  the  meridian  and  at  six  hours  from 
it,  the  value  of  ph  may  be  computed  and  applied  as  a  cor- 
rectioii  to  the  observed  N.  P.  D. of  any  star,  sM  Ibe obaecved 
iioiir  angle  will  serve  for  the  Computation. 

In  pi ac lice  we  have  (bund  it  iuflleiently  aeeuiute  to 

draw  p  n  P  on  a  scale  where  seconds  arc  visUtle,  t.e.,  equal 
to  about  ^  inch,  and  then  making  the  atigle  ftp*  equal  l« 
the  observed  hour  angle,  and  leuing  fkil  P>  perMudiente 
on  p«  to  ascertain  tbe  value  of  p  A  by  compass  ana  scale.  It 

is  not  possible  to  commit  an  error  of  more  than  2"  or  3", 
whioh  is  generally  of  little  imporUince;  and  boulcs  the 
superior  rapidity  of  the  oiK'ratioii,  there  is  no  danger  of  eon- 
foundiug  the  tign  of  either  pott  of  the  cooectiou.  whethec 
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the  star  bo  above  or  below  pole,  which  even  careful  and  ex- 

pcricncod  compiitorR  can  >carcL'ly  at  liitK-s  avo;(l.  In  ;iijy 
fftso  Iho  gTuphicttl  pro(■^•^s  vill  atKml  a  very  useful  cliLL-k. 

'i'lic  cnocl  of  llie  (lisiikK-i.:iucnl  of  the  pMlur  a\js  ii|><m  'Aw- 
rcadings  of  the  hour  circte  may  t  asily  hi-  j^atlu  ixd  from 
the  same  Ogurc.  Suppose  the  two  luu  s  PS  andpitobe 
continued  till  the;  meet  at  the  star,  and  to  bo  produced,  if 
ncoemry,  until  they  cut  the  equator  iu  s  and  «.  The 
reader  may  imagino  or  draw  the  flgoie.  If  the  eter  be 
north  of  the  equinoctial,  tlie  Uses  PSS  and  p»9  cross 
at  the  r>tar,  and  I  hi;  liovir  angle  coiTes]>nni!n!i,'  t.j  f/  is  to  the 
ra.st,  ULid  j^iL'utur  than  the  hour  ungk-  i-iincsputuling  to  tho 
true  ]Mile  P.  Hciicc  tho  rcadmy  of  the  hdur  firclo  is 
toil  &ta>tU  III  litis  cme  represetitcil  iti  thu  figure,  or  £  a  u 
Iu  ho  added  to  the  reading  of  tho  hour  circle.  Also,  since 
oX.Vk::  bin.  !  ■.O0».i*'.9X=tlfkXtXa.i.  A^tUI, 

I*  k-mv  —  mw 

BpmXBin.iRp»-PinxBin.  mPw 

=i-"xco9.  eait  hour  angle  -y"xsin.  cast  hour  anpk-. 

The  reader  will  have  no  (hllicully  in  foUovung  out  the 
rules  regard  to  the  si^'ns  of  the  currettion  in  each 
particular  case,  but  it  will  be  much  &ufer  and  quite  accu- 
rate enough  to  take  the  value  of  PA  from  the  figure  and  to 
multiply  it  by  ^  tan.  I  for  the  correction.  As  a  pmcttoel 
direction  we  have  found  fhiseODvenient.  Join  Vp,  mi  pr»< 
duee  it  both  ways.  Then  aeoocdiag  to  this  figure,  the  correc- 
tion is  addttiro  lo  the  hour  dtrde  readuig  ftr  all  sttrs having 
north  declination  which  are  observed  on  the  iiuuth  side  of  Pp 
produced,  and  verttl  vice  for  stars  on  the  north  side.  Tho 
tangent  of  derlinatiun  is  negative  when  tlie  star  ii  south  of 
th<'  Lquiuoctiul,  and  the  rule  is  reversed.  There  is  no  cnr- 
reciion  fjr  stars  in  the  direction  of  1'/',  that  is  for  stars 
Itaving  un  cast  hour  angle  iV<>m  the  south  or  a  wc^it  hour 

angle  from  the  north,  such  that  Us  lan-ent  = — .    After  this 

corroction  has  been  applied,  the  itidex  errur  of  the  hour 
circle  may  be  deduced  in  tho  manner  pointed  out. 

It  sometiaM!*  happens  that  an  observer,  from  eaceless- 
nett  or  vaut  ef  time  or  knowledge,  does  not  detcrmino  the 
IMsitioa  of  the  ^le  of  the  iosfttunent  hj  the  best  means, 
viz.,  Liy  obsorvatioiis  in  the  meridun  and  at  6  hours  fVom  it, 
but  Chat  this  position  is  to  he  deducvd  from  a  hi^'j,deJy 
nigglody  mass  of  oUsurvuliuns  made  in  dilfereat  parts  of  tho 
ueavcns.  To  form  equations  sucii  as  we  liave  just  criven 
for  each  observation,  and  to  solve  tlieni  by  the  (uciIumI  uf 
minimum  sauarcs,  might  possibly  be  the  most  accurate 
mode;  but  tlie  labour  would  bo  very  great,  and  on  such  an 
objeoit  very  much  mispent.  Wo  have  found  the  graphical 
proeeas  quite  sufficient,  and  it  has  the  fiirthoc  advantage  of 
exhibiting  to  the  eye  thoao  obaervations  which,  fhnn  thev 
extravagance,  are  probably  errors  in  bisecting  the  star  or  in 
reading  off  the  verniers.  Suppose  such  a  set  of  obsvrvatiuus 
to  be  givstt  ftir  leduetion.  Dnw  WJB  and NZ,  llgura  S, 


at  right  angle*  to  each  other,  and  intersecting  at  P,  and 
then  draw  from  P  lines  such  a.s  P  S.  PS'  for  each  known 
■tar  obierred,  making  tho  angles  S  P  Z.  S'  P  Z  e^ual  to  the 
P.  C  No.  A9l 


obser\-ed  hour  angles  of  tho  stars.  If  tlio  iniUumentai 
jiolar  dislanee  he  less  llian  that  of  tho  c-.^talogue.  a.^  in  S', 
take  P  A'- the  diliereuce ;  if  the  uii^truiaentid  distance  be 
>,'realer.  as  in  S,  prolong  S  P  and  take  P  /l  =  tlto  difference. 
Through  h  and  ft'  draw  perpendiculars  to  PS  and  PS', 
and  these  will  intersect  at  p,  tho  place  of  the  instrumental 
polOi  _  Reneatiug  this  preooas  ibr  each  known  star,  the 
eye  wQl  snow  pretty  nearly  where  p  should  be  ehoSMt 
amon^  the  various  intersections.  The  place  of  p  being  de- 
termined, the  ob!<er\-ations  of  an  unknown  star  or  comet 
may  he  eurreeted  as  show  n  almxe;  Lind  Ijy  drojipnifj  j^erpei:- 
dieulars  un  P  W  andPN,  lite  a^imuthal  and  >erUeul  errors 
of  the  iH)U;  (il'  llie  instrument  may  lie  deteruunetl. 

Il  ti4x;iu»  scarcely  necessary  to  caution  any  person  into 
whose  hands  such  observations  may  come,  fyttntt  lelfillg 
upon  interactions  which  are  made  at  very  acute  or 
mtf  ohtuse  angles.  If,  fur  instanoa^  we  weie  to  at- 
tempt to  deduce  the  place  of  /»  as  to  asiiimth  by  u 
pair  of  observations  neur  the  meridian,  or  Its  place  as 
to  altitudo  by  observations  near  the  G  hour  moridhui, 
we  should  only  have  our  own  folly  to  lihiino  for  the 
inaccur.uy  of  the  result.  From  llie  nature  uf  tlie  case, 
the  unuvoitlublu  errors  of  obsersattun  would  be  multiplied 
by  the  process,  and  a  result  of  any  kind  might  be  obtained, 
just  as  by  obscr\-ing  the  sun  near  noon  for  time  and  near 
the  prime  vertical  for  latitude,  a  sailor  miglit  cause  his 
Bcxtant  to  be  guilty  of  any  assignable  error.  This  is  evi- 
dent ftom  the  form  of  the  analvticol  equation,  but  but 
non-algebraist  may  satisfy  himself  by  drawing  lines  PS 
and  PS',  making  an  an^le  of  6"  or  10°,  and  by  finding 
what  the  efTert  of  an  error  of  lu"in  the  (ihseivalions  will 
be  on  the  ]iosition  of/*.  If  tliree  obscrvalioiis  of  stars  with- 
out re\ersii/n  should  he  e.'nphned,  and  the  index  error  of 
the  dci  lmation  circle  be  deduced  at  the  same  time,  tho 
blunder  will  l^c  complete. 

Though  the  errors  uf  an  unadjusted  equatorial  may  be 
dotcctc<l  and  the  corrections  rigorously  computed,  it  would 
be  an  abuse  of  time  and  euculatiou  to  do  so.  In  two 
of  the  ordinary  constructions  of  tho  instrument  and  pro- 
bably in  the  third,  the  instnimental  errors  arc  not  and 
cannot  bo  expected  to  ho  accurately  the  same  ni  all  ]iosi- 
tionsof  the  instrumetit.  In  those  cquatorials  of  Hamstlen's 
construction  which  have  five  feet  telescopes  and  deciinattou 
circles  of  three  feet  diameter,  variations  of  adjustment  be- 
tween the  meridian  and  8i.\  hours  from  it  may  be  expected 
to  amount  to  10"  or  20",  and  in  the  largest  cquatorials, 
which  an  noeeatarily  more  imperfeol,  discmancies  of  1 
or  even  S'tnay  arise.  We  ahalf  now  point  out  the  latienal 
mode  of  using  an  rquatorlal  instrument,  when  the  ob- 
ject ill  to  determine  the  place  of  any  phenomenon  in  the 
heavens. 

The  first  thing  is  to  adjust  the  instrument  w  ith  grent  ctirc, 
anil  es|)ccially  to  make  the  pole  of  tho  initrument  ni,ree 
with  the  celestial  pole.  The  permanence  of  this  adjust- 
meal  depends  solely  upon  tho  steadiness  of  tho  up|)cr  and 
lower  supports,  which  should  therefore  be  fixed  very  solidly. 
This  being  dooe^  suppose  a  comet  is  to  bo  determined.  Turn 
the  telescope  upon  n,  and  having  clamped  the  hour  eitde 
very  firmly,  note  die  transit  oi  the  eemet  over  the  vertical 
wires,  bisecting  it  at  the  sarne  time  in  N.P.D.  by  tlic  horizon- 
tal wire.  Wuit  till  iomu  other  star  passes  over  the  field, 
note  its  transit,  and  bisect  it  in  N.P.D.  by  moving  the 
micrometer  bcrew  only.  In  this  caso  tho  declination  circle 
is  supposed  to  be  firmly  clamped  between  the  observations. 
Then  tho  diflerence  of  the  times  of  observation  gives  the 
difference  of  R.A.  between  the  comet  and  star,  and  the 
dilbraice  in  declination  is  taken  from  the  mioromeler. 
It  is  the  same  thing,  of  course,  whether  the  star  pre- 
cedes or  succeeds  the  comot.  Obsen'ations  of  this  kind 
Ate  umungsl  the  most  perfect  which  can  be  made,  for 
the  errors  of  the  iiiNtrument  Ikmiii;  the  same  in  eacii 
case,  and  the  refraction  almost  the  same,  no  error  can 
creep  in  except  that  of  noting  the  pha-iiomenon.  The 
star  which  is  sometimes-  called  the  deturroiuing  star,  or  tho 
star  of  comparison,  ia  afierw  ards  observed  by  meridian  in- 
8trumenti»  and  tlieu  the  place  of  the  comet  is  dedueed  with 
the  greatest  accuracy.  Frequontlv.  bowerer.  there  is  a 
deartli  of  stars  of  comparison,  and  the  time  before  a  proper 
star  enters  tho  field  is  too  long  for  the  patience  of  the 
observer,  or  he  may  not  !ui\c  a  micrometer.  In  this  case 
the  instrument  is  kept  clamped  m  R..\..  m\A  after  ob- 
serving the  comet,  the  telescope  is  iiiove<l  up  or  down  a 
Uttlew  and  stars  above  and  below  tho  comet  arc  obaenrod,  in 
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R.A.  by  noting  the  <  lock,  and  in  declination  by  reading  the 
circle.  The  iustnaiu  at  should  then  be  tuniM  half  round 
fan  R.A.,  and  the  operation  repeated.  By  eooibiiung  both 
MtiiU  good  a  place  of  the  comet  will  be  doduoedti  the  divi' 
•ion  of  the  declination  circle  will  allov.  TiM  itaai  of  com- 
parison are  taken  abovo  and  below,  to  tlmt  the  mean  of 
the  instrunu-ntal  ermrs  at  tliu  stars  iiii^y  bo  pn-tty  luarly 
equal  to  that  at  the  comet,  uml  :i>  tho  cir«.'<-t  in  R.A  of 
an  error  of  CMllimati-.tn  or  lucliiialiHH  is  rliangcl  in  sifjii  by 
reveraion,  it  is  therefore  eliminated  from  the  mean.  The 
lulnauot  mint  on  m  MMuat  be  mnred  in  BJL  between 


the  observation  of  the  comet  and  the  stars  of  compexiaoo. 
In  this  wuy  Halle^'s  comet  was  observed  at  GnmriA 
and  Cambridge  on  its  late  appeanmce,  the  stars  of  eaai|»> 
riion  were  •absequently  observed  with  the  meridian  iMtni- 
ments,  and  the  uperent  nkeee  of  the  comet  finally  settled. 
The  details  will  be  (buna  in  the  obeerrations  of  the  ro- 
spei'tivo  obvrvaturies  for  the  year  1935. 

If  tho  utmost  accuracy  be  not  required,  it  suflicicnt. 
after  careful  atljustmcut,  to  nuto  the  transit  of  the  i  uiut.t 
over  the  vortical  wires,  oiid  to  read  off  the  de<-liuatioit  and 
how  didcb  ud  then  taming  tiie  instnuaont  npom  one  er 
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nciglibourinR  stars,  to  obiem  fhcm  in  1ik»  HttlllMr. 

Tfu;  iR-an-r  the  stars  of  comparison  arc  to  the  comet,  the 
greater  probability  there  is  that  there  is  no  change,  or  only 
a  slight  change  of  instrumental  error  in  moving  from  one 
to  the  otlier.  Tliis  muda  of  obserration  hi)we\fr  is  mily  to 
Ite  tolerated  in  cases  of  necessity,  when,  either  from  haste 
or  nocwtain  wcmthcr,  the  obaerrer  cannot  wait  for  stars 
coming  to  the  same  meridian  with  the  ooniet. 

Suppow  the  fioUowiiig  obMmtioiit  to  have  beea  made 
of  Arctun*  and  an  onknown  star  or  eomet,  after  eovrecting 
each  ftr  leftaction. 


Tib*  b;  cluck, 
b.  a.  •. 


North  t'oUr  IHft 


Hour  Circle. 
Ii.   nt.  1. 

Areturus  17  17  9.9  3  10  15.5 
Comet        17  27  11.5  S  50  S8.1 

To  determiiM  the  i 
turuni,  we  have 

B.    us.    f.  O.I, 

Time  by  clock  17  17  0.9  Insli- N.P.D.  69  54  46 
HouraogletNit  3  lo         Ila>Naiit.Alm.  69  67  37 


69  54  46 
6S  11  1 

erron  of  both  etrdM  bf  An* 


ln>lrum)  R.A.    14  C  M.4  Insli'N.P.D. 
Aim.    .   f   "  • 


1 


S  51 


Iiuti*R.A.  loo  I       ,  o 

imiill    .    .    J        '  '''•^ 

Applying  thaoe  oorreotioos  to  the  observations  of  the 


lying  tlio 
we  nave 


Time  h]r  clock  17  27  11.9  Iut*'NJ>J>.+68  11  1 
Inati*  boar  angle  2  SO  38.1  Correction  +     S  51. 


Insti  R.A.comell4  36  33.4   N^PJX   .    +62  13  42 

Correction     .    -f-    1  16.2 

DruoILA. comet  14  37  49.6 

The  ttar  of  oonniatbon  is,  in  this  oaaa,  mndi  too  ffistant 

botli  in  R.A.  ana  N.P.D. ;  and  the  index  errw  ought  to 
be  determined  by  stars  above  and  below  the  comet,  and 
preceding  and  siireeeding  it.  Also,  after  the  observations 
nave  been  made  in  uno  position  of  the  instrument,  it  ought 
to  be  turned  half  round  and  the  observations  repeated ;  but 
tbo  mode  of  ascortainintf  and  applying  the  eometions  is 
tiM  eamab  and  need*  no  nurthev  eaqpunaaoo. 

The  aceonaanyiqg  flgoie  reDtcients  the  portable  tmiver- 
sal  equatorial  as  eonstmeted  by  Troughton :  (a  dmwine 
and  dcM-ription  of  a  similar  instrument,  under  the  title  of 
Fa^rcr's  Equatorial,  will  be  found  in  Rees's  Cydopa^a, 
article  FiiUiitorial).  The  lower  [wrt  or  stand  rests  on  thri-c 
foot-screws,  and  needs  no  desrnpiion.  The  upper  part  is 
moveable  on  a  cross  axis,  A  A,  on  which  it  is  balanced; 
and  when  the  polar  axis  is  i>et  at  the  pro{)cr  inclination  by 
the  latitude  semicircle  the  clamp  C  retains  it  there. 
The  polar  axis  consists  of  an  outer  tube,  D  D,  formiog  one 
piece  with  the  borisontal  axis  above-mentioned,  and  of  an 
interior  axk  which  tami  ftaa^  wilUn  tho  tube  as  in  a 
socket.  Tills  latter  axn  carries  the  hour  drde,  8  B,  the 
verniers,  FF,  being  fixed  to  the  tube.  Tho  clamp  and 
tangent  screw  of  the  hour-circle  arc  partially  seen  at  GG. 
The  upper  jilate  H  is  fixed  on  tlie  inner  axi.s,  ami  revolves 
with  it-  Two  pier*!*,  1  I,  riiw  from  thi.H  plate,  nml  carry  the 
coUar.s  within  which  the  cross  or  transit  axis.  K  K.  workti. 
The  declination  circle,  LL,  and  telescope,  M  M,  are  fixed  to 
the  extremities  of  tlio  transit  axis,  the  telescope  being 
ouuidiQ  the  eoUar.  The  declination  clsrap  and  tangant 
Kcrcw  are  seen  at  NN;  the  verniers  are  on  the  ether  sUe. 
Tlusc  are  attached  to  the  support  which  rises  ftom  the 
plate  H.  Two  levels  are  fixed  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
stand  at  OO,  but  they  are  only  to  be  used  for  approximute 
adjustmeuU  A  delifate  swing  level,  P,  is  hung  from  the 
transit  axis,  and  a  sect  I  ml  level,  Q,  is  fixed  to  the  declination 
circle.  The  telescope  ha.s  a  micrometer,  R,carr}ing  wires 
for  measuring  small  differences  of  declination. 

It  i*  evident  to  those  who  know  Fraunbofer's  coastrue- 
tion,  that  it  is  identical  with  the  upper  part  of  this  uoivarsal 
equatorial.  The  suspension  and  motion  of  tho  polar  axis 
and  hour  circio  are  the  same  as  in  the  equatorial  made  If 
Troughton  for  the  University  uf  Cuimbm.  The poaitioiniM 
the  telescope  is  that  of  Megnie  and  Nairne. 

Tho  rules  wo  have  already  given  w  ill  enable  any  one  to 
ad\|Ui(  the  univenal  equatorial  j  but  if  the  direction  of  tho 


meridian  be  known,  it  is  a  simpler  plan  to  a^fost  the  in' 

struitii-nf  OH  an  altitude  and  azimuth  circle,  which  it  bocumes 
when  the  jwlar  axis  is  vertical,  and  then  by  inclining  the 
polar  axis  to  tho  latitude  of  the  place,  it  becomes  an  equa- 
torial. Tlierc  is  no  pro\-ision  in  the  instrument  itself  for 
monng  the  polar  axis  in  aximutb.  The  whole  must  be 
turned  bodi^,  and  for  this  purpose  some  prqmcatioa 
should  be  made  in  the  stand  on  which  the  ibot-serawi 
rest. 

The  ftllowmgrefbrenees  win  be  useful  to  the  reader.  A 

clock  for  carr)ing  an  eqitatorinl,  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Trouijhton  andSimms,  and  now  in  the  i«ssijs.>>ion  of  Charles 
Holford,  Esq.,  of  Hampstead,  is  desi  riUeil  in  the  Abstnirls 
of  the  Prncecdings  of  the  Royal  AslronomicaJ  Sorii'ty, 
vol.  iii.,  No.  6,  with  a  w'oo<l-cut,  Tliis  would  probably 
act  somewhat  more  steadily  with  a  horizontal  uy-wbeel 
upon  the  vertical  axis,  but  its  pcrfomtiuu  e  is  very  good. 
An  aoeoimt  of  the  slipi^ng  pieee  and  the  wim  mum- 
meter  to  bo  applied  to  tho  equatorial  <br  <Aserving 
double  stars,  witti  directions  for  their  use,  is  siven  in 
the  appendix  to  the  Companion  to  the  Mofm  qf  the  Stars 
pu/>/ixh/'(/  by  the  Society,  1  H.TO.  Fur  the  mode  of 
Using  an  e({uatorial  as  a  mca.suring  circle,  see  tho  Cam 
hriilar  and  Ureentrich  Obseniationx  for  18.T5  and  IS.'JO  of 
Hnlle)'.>*  C'omot,  of  the  Stdar  Eclipse,  end  of  llie  elongation 
of  Jupiter's  fourth  Satellite;  and  for  the  corrections  for 
refraction  and  parallax,  the  InirodueUon  to  iks  Gr^tmeiek 
Obtervationt,  1836,  to  which  the  readar  shoidd  look  if  he 
wishes  to  know  the  best  methods  of  making  and  reducing 
astronomical  observations  in  general.  Sir  George  Shuck- 
burgh  s  Memoir  already  referred  to  contains  a  valuabhi 
history  of  ihc  instrument,  though,  on  consulting  the  au- 
thor! lu-^.  \vc  have  been  led  lx  <  asii  aially  to  differ  from  him. 
A  desuriptiun  of  Ramsden's  rrfraction  j/iece  will  Im  found 
at  page  19  of  Shuckburgh's  pajxtr,  along  with  a  collection 
of  tables  fur  computing  tho  oiTectn  of  refraction  and  vt^ 
rallax  in  R.A.  and  N.P.D.  from  tho  data  which  this  m- 
geniotn  appendage  affords.  ftsarson'aPraflftaaf^MrvfMMny. 
voLii.  p.  617;  Littrow,  Mtmoin ^ tkt  Alirofumiieal  So- 
ciety, vol.  ii.  \i.  45 ;  Kriel,  Mem.  Att.  Snciett/,  vol.  iv.  p.  49  j. 
Wo  have  committed  an  oversij^ht  by  relying  on  Vinc^. 
Oraluun's  astronomical  sector  is  supported  as  Hmike's 

Quadrant  and  Flamsteed's  sextant:  see  Smith's  Ojitics, 
HSi,  book  3,  chap.  9 ;  but  in  explaining  tho  instrument. 
Smith  uses  a  figure  for  Ulttslration,  which  Vince  has  eopiod 
as  the  actual  instnunotti.  It  is  BOW  to  the  tnuBsit-ioou  of 
the  Royal  Observatorv. 

EQUBRBISS  (flwn  the  Fnoeh  temU,  a  aldile),  the 
name  given  lo  certain  ofTicers  of  the  royal  household  in  tho 
department  of  the  master  of  the  horse,  tho  first  of  whom  is 
styled  chief  oqucrrv  and  clerk-marshal.  Their  duties  fall 
in  rotation.  When  the  king  or  riut-en  ride  i\bn)ad  in  state, 
an  equerry  goes  in  the  leading;  coach.  They  forinerly  rorle 
on  horHcback  by  tho  coach-side.  Officers  of  the  same 
denomination  form  a  part  of  the  oslaMhhad  honasholdB  of 
the  royal  dukes,  &c. 

EQUIANGULAR.  EQUILATSRAL,  EQUI-CRI7> 
RAL.  EQUI-TANGBNTIAL.  &&  Im..  a  dasa  of  worda 
beginning  with  Bqvi.  which,  in  composition  ftmns  an  ad- 
jective exprcsiive  of  tho  equality  of  two  things  spoken  of 
Tiius  equiangtdar  means  having  equal  angles,  anil  s  >  on. 
There  is  a  certain  liability  to  confusion,  arising  from  mu- 
takinp  between  the  application  of  such  terras  to  different 
parts  of  the  same  figure  and  to  different  figures.  Thus  'an 
equilateral  triangle'  must  mean  a  triangle  which  has  throe 
sides  all  equal.   But  '  two  triangles  which  are  equilateral' 

of  the  drat  haa 


may  mean  two  triangles  ia  whioh  ( 
its  equal  among  thoea  of  the  mtaoift  Ae  two  not  being 

separately  e<iuilateral.  To  avoid  this,  it  is  sometimes  said 
that  two  triangles,  such  as  have  just  been  mentioned,  are 
mtttmJiy  equilateral. 

EQUILrBRlUM  (eequa  libra),  a  state  of  rest  produoed 
by  the  mutual  counteraction  of  two  or  nOM  ftnma.  The 
science  of  equilibrium  is  Statics. 

EQUIMULTIPLES,  multiples  in  which  equal  numbers 
of  times  are  taken.  Thus  eeven  times  A  and  teven  times  B 
are  ^gui-multiples  of  A  and  B:  a  loeguo  and  a  yard  an 
equimultiples  of  a  mile  and  a  fiiot.  The  student  of  the  fifth 
book  of  Euclid  should  remember  that  tMswwdhas  no  singu- 
lar number:  7  A  mid  7  B  arc  equimulti^eSi  but  7  A  is  not 
therefore  to  be  calkd  nn  equimultiple  but  one  of  the  ijqui 
multiples.  And  the  same  of  the  word  eiiual,  whether  sepa- 
ratoly  or  in  composition :  A  and  B  may  do  equal  lines,  b^t 
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A  is  not  an  ^(iml  \m9.  Equality  implii^^  i-om;.a  .i>on  •:f  at 
btst  two  thing's. 

EQUINOCTIAU  a  name  given  to  the  equator,  from  the 
night  being  eiiual  to  the  day  when  the  ftun  m  there. 

EQUINOXES,  the  intorwrtions  of  the  equator  and 
crliptic ;  the  vernal  equinox  boiDj;  that  in  wUefa  the  Ntn  ii 
uhfn  nhiiwx  hi  viso  intn  tln>  luirihcm  hemisphere;  the 
autumnal  enuiiiox  Ix  ing  th;U  ui  whirh  the  sun  Is  when 
about  to  sink  into  the  soutliurn  hi'tni-phcro.  Those  terms 
are  relative  :  for  the  e*|uinox  whit  h  is  vernal  iti  our  hemi- 
aphere  is  autumnal  in  the  southern,  ond  ricf  vrrsti. 

BQUISETA'CGUB  are  imperferily  formed  plants  whose 
mal  aflfani^  is  uneeitain,  and  the  nature  oTvlioae  parts  of 
froctifleation  ii  not  yet  nndenlood.  By  Linnmu  and  almost 
all  botanists  they  are  refcrrod  to  the  Cryptacamie  elan ;  by 
a  mofU-rn  Enclish  botanist  they  are  regarded  as  a  low  rudi- 
mentary fm  iu  (if  Gymnospcrms.  Only  one  tronus  is  known, 
the  steins  of  whirh  are  employed  in  the  snops  under  the 
name  of  Dutch  rushes.  Tliey  arc  hollow  stemmed  loalle^s 
plants,  with  a  cuticle  composed  of  pure  silex.  which  (^ivi-s 
them  the  hard  sur&ce  that  makes  them  useful  for  the  no- 
ikher's  purpose.  Inlicnof  laaTesthcnrbaTe  toothed  Bheattu, 
•aeh  of  which  has  as  many  aeries  of  nnperfect  spiral  vessels 
paariDKigiloflstalBof theatemasthenare  toothinjrs.  Their 
fro^leation  grows  in  terminal  oooies»  eonaisting  at  stalked 
peltate  scales,  naving  on  their  lower  side  small  cases  wherein 
arc  Iodised  minute  oval  ()r  rmmd  preen  bodies,  surrounded  by 
four  elastic  hvo;romctrii  al  vtdluwish  ^rey  RTanuiatcd  clavate 
threads.  By  all  botanists  tlic  central  grrxMi  Imdy  is  admitted 
to  be  a  sce<l  or  spore.  The  nature  of  the  clavaie  threads  is 
disputed;  they  are  usually calle<l  elateru, and  are  compared 
to  the  ehutio  spiral  threads  bearing  tliat  name  in  J  unger- 
nanniaceas;  but  there  is  no  proof  of  such  being  their  nature, 
md  then  ia  an  opinion  that  they  are  nidimentary  stsmeos. 
Be  this  aa  it  nay.  the  mnaritable  resembhinoe  between 
Equisetaccto  and  Casuarina,  an  undoubted  flowwiiig  plant, 
the  marked  similarity  of  their  cones  of  fhictiflcation  to  those 
of  CycadacccD  and  Conifera),  and  the  ahsoice  of  such  an 
evident  correspondence  between  them  and  any  existing  or 
extinct  forms  of  CryptoKamic  plants,  strongly  inclines  us 
to  adopt  the  view  of  their  being  a  low  form  of  Piia>no- 
is  vegetation,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  Cyca- 
I  as  Lemna  to  palms  mi  Cecatophyllum  to  arbores- 
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rent  nettle:;.    Equisotacete  are  in  English  <  allcd  liorsetaik, 
antl  are  reckoned  a  .sure  sign  of  wet,  Miilf,  sprhn^y  soil. 

EQUISEl'lC  ACID,  an  acid  discovered  by  Bracconot 
in  the  e^ttttmjbu/iaiite,  in  whieh  it  existt  eombtned  with 
magneus. 

Inia  aeid  may  be  obtained  in  small  colotnless  radiatuig 
cr}'stals;  ila  taale ia aherpb and aantewhat  anakgaus  to  that 

of  tartaric  add :  it  is  nndterable  in  die  air.  When  heated, 

it  decoinpoaes  without  sublimin^',  anrl  yields  an  oily  iincrj s- 
tollizabte  acid  product.  It  dissolves  readdy  hoih  m  alcohol 
and  in  Mater:  the  solution  i^ives  no  pri-cipitate  eilln  r  with 
lime  or  bnrytes  water,  but  with  acetate  of  lead  and  protoni- 
Irate  of  mercury  it  gives  white  curdy  precipitates ;  itfV^ 
cipitates  the  persalts,  but  not  the  protosalts  of  iron. 

With  potash  and  soda  it  yields  deliquescent  unciystallix- 
able  salts ;  with  ammonia,  a  eryatallisaUe  salt,  With  oxide 
of  sine,  with  lime,  and  ma^esia,  it  ftnrms  VlMiyitBHinble 
transparent  compounds,  which  are  unalterable  In  the  air. 

E't^UITES  (horsemen),  the  name  of  an  order  in  the 
Roman  state.    Their  oriirin,  according  to  the  old  tradition, 
was  this: — Romulus  having  divided  his  subject.^  into  three 
tribes  diosc  from  each  one  hundred  y  oung  men  whom  be 
destined  to  8er\'o  on  horseback  and  act  as  his  body-guard ; 
this  bod^  of  cavalry  was  called  the  celerei,  and  afterwards 
tbeeqialM.  (Dionya,  ii.  13.)  Niebubr  supposes  (/ft«l.  ^ 
Rome,  i.  p.  SK,  tnnd.)  that  whereas  patrei  and  patrieii 
were  titlea  of  honour  for  individuals,  eeleret  was  the  name 
of  the  whole  elau  as  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
nation.    Tlie  three  centuries  of  the  rf/rrrt  were  called  by 
the  Manio  names  n.s  the  three  tribes  of  the  patricians,  namely, 
Rainucy,  Tilies,  and  Liuerts.  Their  tribunes  arc  »j>oken  of 
as  a  college  of  priests  (Dumys.,  ii.  64),  and  it  appears  that 
the  tribes  of  the  {Nttiicans  had  also  tribunes  (Dionya,,iL  7). 
Moreover,  when  it  ia  aaid  that  Tarqoinins  Flrisetia  made 
three  new  centuries,  nUdl  he  added  to  the  fbrmer  three, 
and  that  the  whole  vent  wider  the  naaa  of  flie  Sex  Snf- 
fhgia,  or  the  six  equestrian  eenturies.  we  eannot  doubt  that 
the  alteration  whi<di  ho  introduced  was  a  constitutional 
and  not  merely  a  military  one  ;  that  in  fact  tlie  <  enturics. 
which  he  formed  were,  like  the  <jrii;inal  three,  tribes  of 
houses;  that  his  innovation  was  nothing  but  an  extension 
of  the  political  division  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  under 
Romulus.    (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  p.  391.)  When 
Servius  Tidlius  establighed  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  he 
received  the  sex  suflruts,  whieh  inctadad  aU  the  natrieiaii% 
hitohiailnt class;  andTtotberaheadded twelve otliereqiiaa> 
trian  centuries,  made  up  of  the  richest  of  the  plebeian  order. 
(Niebuhr,  i.  p.  427.)   Tlic  untient  writers  appear  to  have 
labtmred  under  some  great  confusion  with  reganl  to  this 
arnini^ement.    Livy  (i. -J'?)  makes  a  proper  distinction  be- 
tween the  twelve  equestrian  centuries  crc-ated  by  Servius 
and  the  six  which  existed  before;  but  when  be  states  (i.  36) 
that  the  cavaiqfilltbe  rei^n  of  TarquiniusPtbens  amounted 
to  1800,  he  appears  to  be  antedating  the  origin  of  the 
eighteen  equestrian  centuries  which  formed  mrt  of  the 
eottStitutioA  ef  Setriua  To  the  establishment  of  the  comitia 
eentnrtata  the  creation  of  a  body  of  equites.  as  a  distinct 
order,  seems  to  be  due.    Tlic  plan  of  Servius  was,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  identical  with  that  of  Solon.    The  object  of 
both  legislators  was  to  break  down  the  limits  to  which  the 
old  aristocracy  was  confined,  and  to  set  up  an  order  of 
wealth  by  the  side  of  the  order  of  birth  :  not,  however, 
that  when  a  person  could  produce  his  400,000  sesterces,  he 
became  i\>»o  Jixto  a  knight,  as  was  the  case  in  after  times. 
(Uor.  ^ i.  1,  St.)  AoeoidingtD  the Scrvten eonstttution, 
good  birdi  or  the  sonetion  of  the  eensonms  neceseaty  fbr 
gaining  a  place  in  the  equestrian  order.  <Polyb.,  vi.  20 ; 
Zonaras,  vii.  19.)    When  Cicero  says  (Dtj  Htpublica,  ii.  20) 
that  Tarquinins  established  the  equestrian  order  on  the 
same  footing'  a.s  that  on  which  it  slooid  in  his  own  time,  and 
also  attributes  to  the  same  king  the  assigning  of  money  to 
the  equites  for  the  purchase  and  keep  of  their  horses,  hie  is 
evidently  inconsistent.   In  Taiquin's  time,  that  is.  before 
there  was  anf  plebebm  ordar,  it  wasnatoialenoaih  thai  the 
IMwrer  patrieianB,  who  were  obl^ed  to  serve  en  hondMok, 
(just  aa  the  'Imr^  at  Athens  were  a  poorer  class  than  the 
renlskoaiomedimnoi,  Plut,  Sol.  c.  1 8.)  should  be  furnished 
with  the  means  for  doing  so.    But  the  case  wa<5  ditTerent 
with  the  equites  after  the  establishment  of  an  order  of 
wealth.    A  man  niij^ht  then  he  of  e<iucstrian  rank,  and  yet 
have  no  horse  assij.'ncrl  to  him  ;  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
find  at  the  tone  of  the  siege  of  Vefl •  nuiiBher  of  eqvitea 
serving  on  horseback  at  tiiair  own  ca^eaw  (Iiff-.(T.  7); 
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ami,  on  tbo  contmy,  L.  Tarauitius,  who  was  'a  patrician, 
was  oblizcd  to  serve  on  foot  from  his  poverty.  (liV^  iil  27.) 
From  ttiia  it  appean  probable  that  a  certain  Bttm  «m  fixed 
w4iich  it  tm  not  neeeMaiy  fbr  every  eques  to  hxn,  \nA  the 

poiisessor  of  which  was  obliged  to  serve  on  horseback  at  his 
own  expense  if  no  horse  could  be  given  him  by  the  public, 
and  th:it  iIkho  whoso  fortune  fell  short  of  this  were  obliged 
to  servo  in  the  infantry  undtT  tlic  saino  rirrumstancos. 

The  Heutonant  of  the  <Uc(ntor  was  oalUd  'the  chief  of 
the  oquilos'  {Magt^tcr  E<iuitum);  and  ultliough  in  later 
tin^  he  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  the  dictutKr  liimself. 
it  la  probable,  as  Nicbuhr  conjectures  (i.,  p.  559),  that  he 
waa  originally  elected  by  the  12  centuries  of  Plebeian 
emtites,  just  as  the  dictator,  or  Masitter  PymU,  waa  b][  the 
Sftr  Sufraffia.  in  other  words,  by  thePopuIasorPtitrieians. 

With  re'^^iinl  to  the  fLinciions  of  the  eqiiites,  h«sidei  (heir 
Biilllary  duties,  they  had  to  act  a*  judices  or  jurynicu 
uader  the  Seiuproiiian  luw:  under  the  Seniliati  law  the 
judices  were  choaea  from  the  senate  as  wi  ll  as  from  the 
cquites:  by  the  Glaucian  law  the  equit<s  alone  performed 
tlie  office,  aod  to  on  bv  alternate  changes  till  the  law  of  Au- 
raliliaCatta(B.C»70)»  bf  which  the  judices  were  chosen  from 
theaainlongaqaiiai^andtnbaiu  The  eqoites  aim 

ftrmeil  the  pabUe  wventwa.  Ttaoie  who  wen  enneed  in 
this  business  were  called  the  Pttblieam;  ana  tnough 
Cicero,  who  was  himself  of  the  eqneetrian  (wder,  speaks  of 
these  f;iriners  ;us  '  the  flower  of  the  Roman  equites,  the  or- 
nament of  the  state,  the  safe^'uard  of  the  republic'  (Pro 
Planaa,  y  ),  it  aii]K';irs  that  they  were  a  »et  of  detestable  op- 
pressors, who  made  thetns4.'lviS3t  odious  in  all  the  provinces 
by  their  avarice  and  rapacity. 

The  equites,  as  it  may  bo  inferred  from  what  has  been 
alreadjr  said,  gvaduallflMt  Ibe  mark.s  of  their  distinctive 
origin,  and  beeune^  aa  thay  van  in  tim  time  of  Cioero  for 
instance,  an  nrdo  or  claaa  of  persona  as  diitingnidied  flom 
tlie  J  T  it  11  il  the  plob*.  They  had  particular  scats  assigned 
t«  them  in  Uio  rireusand  the  theatre.  The  insignia  of  their 
rank,  in  addition  to  the  hurso,  were,  a  gulden  rini(  and  the 
aDjjJUStus  clnvu.s,  or  narrow  band,  on  llieir  dress,  as  dis- 
tingui>^lied  frtmi  the  latiis  clavus  or  broad  hand  of  the  sena- 
tors :  the  two  last  insignia  seeiu  to  have  remained  after  the 
Ibrmcr  t  eased  to  jHJiisess  itsoriginal  and  distinctive  character. 

EQUITY,  acoording  to  the  definition  given  by  Aristotle, 
ia  *  tbo  leetifieaCion  of  the  law,  when,  by  reoaon  of  its  uni- 
Tcrsulity,  it  is  deficient ;  for  this  is  the  reason  that  all  things 
are  not  determined  by  law,  because  it  is  imjpossiblo  that  a 
law  should  be  enacted  concerning  s<>nie  things;  so  that 
there  is  need  of  a  decree  or  decision  j  for  of  the  indefinite 
the  rule  also  is  indefinite :  as  among  Lesbian  builders  the 
rule  is  leaden,  for  the  rule  is  altered  to  suit  the  figure  of  the 
atone,  and  is  not  fixed,  and  so  is  a  decree  or  decision  to  suit  the 
circumstance^.*  iElhic$,  b.v.  c.  x.  Oxford  trana.)  'Squitv,' 
says  Blackstono, '  in  its  true  and  genniiie  meaning,  is  the 
aoul  and  spirit  of  all  law;  vmiiivc  law  is  cunstmcd  and 
rational  law  la  made  it.  In  this  respect,  (equity  is  syno- 
nymous with  justice ;  m  that,  to  the  true  and  sound  inter- 
pretation of  the  rule.'  Aecuding  to  Gvotius,  eouity  is  the 
corrcK-iion  of  that  wherein  the  Uw,  by  Mason  or  its  giene- 

raltty,  in  de&vwut. 

Until  jurisprudence  has  become  really  a  science  based  on 
settled  principles,  some  such  jurisdiction  as  our  earlier  law 
writers  have  attributed  to  the  courts  of  equity  is  necessary 
to  tile  due  admiiuatiation  of  iustice ;  aod  U  is  j^tobable  that 
in  England  it  deserved  the  humorous  descviption  given  by 
Seldon  in  his  '  Table  Talk :'  'Equity  in  law  is  the  same 
that  spirit  is  in  religion,  what  o\ery  one  pleases  to  make  it ; 
sometimes  tliey  0^  according  to  conscienev,  s  jmi  tntes  ae- 
conling  to  law,  sometimes  according  to  the  rule  of  court. 
Kquity  is  a  ro>;ui8h  thing;  for  law  we  have  a  measure, 
know  what  to  trust  to ;  equity  is  according  to  the  conscience 
of  him  that  is  chancellor,  and  as  that  is  larger  or  narrower, 
so  ia  equi^.  It  is  all  one  as  if  they  sitould  make  the 
BtBndMd  tit  tha  maaiiife  wt  call  a.  foot  a  chancellor's  foot ; 
what  an  tmeertain  aeaaurewoald  thisbel  One  ebaaseUar 
has  a  long  ibot,  anoCber  a  short  feot,  a  third  an  indiflbrant 
foot:  it     the  same  thing  in  the  chancellor's  conseience.' 

Thisi  uncertainly  has  however  long  ceased  in  that  branch 
of  our  law  which  is  expressed  by  the  term  Ei{uity,  and,  from 
succ^ivo  decisions,  rules  a»  sttricl  atid  principles  fixed 
have  VnKjn  framed  and  established  in  our  courts  of  equity  a.t 
in  our  courts  of  law.  New  cases,  it  is  true,  may  and  do 
arise,  but  they  are  decided  upon  these  ascertained  rules  and 
friaeiplM^  h4  not  ftom  Ui9  IM^^ 


may  be  reasonable  or  just  in  the  particular  case  before  him. 
Nothing  in  fact  is  more  common  than  to  bear  the  clmn- 
cellor  aay.  that  whatever  may  be  bia  own  opinion,  he  ia 
bound  by  the  anthomties,  that  u,  by  the  deosions  of  Ida  pre* 

decessors  in  office  and  those  of  the  other  judges  in  equity ; 
that  ho  «ill  not  shake  any  settled  rule  oonccrning  property, 
Stc,  It  heiiij;  for  the  common  ^oikI  that  these  should  be  cer- 
tain and  known,  however  iirfoundwl  the  first  resoluiiun 
may  have  been. 

In  its  enlarged  sense,  equity  answers  precisely  to  the  de> 
finition  of  justice,  or  natural  law  (as  it  is  called),  as  given 
in  the  '  Pandects'  (lib.  i.  tit.  1, 1.  10,  tl>;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  subsequent  writers  on  this  so-ealled  natuml  law, 
and  also  the  auuiom  of  modem  treatises  on  the  doctrine  of 
equity,  ns  administered  in  the  English  ceurts,  have,  with 
s('arcely  any  exception,  cited  llic  above  ]Kl-.^;l.rl■  I'rom  .\ris- 
totle  as  a  rtefinitioii  (jf  eijuii)'  in  our  iwculiar  M/nse  of  a  >ejja- 
rate  jurisdiction.  Rut  nccurdiiii;  tn  this  ^'cueral  <lcfinition 
c\  ery  Court  is  a  court  tif  e(|uity,  of  vk  hu  li  u  laiuihur  lUKtanco 
occurs  in  the  eonstrucliuii  of  iiatuies,  which  the  judges  of 
the  courts  of  common  law  constantly  interpret  according  to 
the  spirit,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  equity,  not  the  strict  letter. 

It  la  hardly  possible  to  define  equity  aa  now  administered 
in  thia  eonntry,  or  to  make  it  inteliigiDle  otherwise  than  by 
a  minute  enumeration  of  the  matters  cognizable  in  the  courts 
in  which  it  is  administered  in  its  restrained  and  qualified 
sense.  '  It  is  no  longer,'  says  Sir  Janie.-v  Mai  kintosh  in  his 
life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  '  ia  the  arcc|)tation  m  \\4iich  tho 
word  is  U8C<1  in  English  jurisprudence,  to  be  coufouHdod 
with  that  moral  equUy  which  ccni;nvny  corrects  the  uiyust 
operation  of  law.  and  with  which  it  s^  (>ros  to  have  been 
synonymous  in  tho  days  of  Selden  and  Bacon.  It  is  a  part 
ot  laws  formed  from  usages  anddeteruiinations  which  some- 
times dtlfer  from  what  ia  called  common  law  in  its  subjects, 
but  chiefly  varies  from  it  in  its  mode  of  proof;  of  trial,  and 
of  relief.' 

In  this  country  the  remedies  for  the  rudress  of  wrongs 
and  for  the  enforcement  of  rights  are  distinguished  into  two 
classes,  thmn  w/iirh  urtf  udimnistfTpd  in  courts  ,Gtp,  and 
those  xchirh  are  administered  in  courts  r/ eijuity ;  tho  former 
are  calle<l  legal  rights  and  wrongs,  the  latter  eauitable. 
Equity  jurisdiction  may  therefore  properly  be  definea  as  that 
portion  of  remedial  justice  wUdi  la  administered  by  a  court 
of  equity  as  distinguished  from  a  court  of  law,  from  which 
a  court  of  equity  differs  mainly  in  the  sttlneet  matters  of 
nliieh  it  takes  c-ognizancc  and  m  its  mode  of  procedure  and 
remedies. 

Ckturls  of  common  law  in  this  cuuutry  i>roccc[l  by  certain 
prescribed  forms  of  action  alone,  and  gi\e  relief  only  ac- 
conUng  to  the  particular  exigency  of  such  actious,  by  a 
general  and  unqualified  judgment  for  the  pbtntiff  or  the 
defendant.  There  are  many  eases  however  in  which  a 
simple  judgment  fi^r  mther  party,  without  qualifications  or 
conditioaa,  or  peculiar  anaogcments,  will  not  do  entire 
justice.  Some  modifications  of  the  righta  of  boA  parties 
may  be  required;  some  restraints  on  one  side,  or  tlie  other, 
or  perhaps  on  both;  some  qualifications  or  conditions  pre- 
sent or  future,  tern jxirary  or  permanent,  to  bo  u  i  <  n  lo 
tho  exercise  of  rights,  or  the  redress  of  injuries.  To  aet  oui- 
plish  such  objects  tlie  courts  of  law  in  this  cotintry  have  no 
machinery :  according  to  their  present  constitution  they  can 
only  a4judicate  by  a  simple  judgment  between  the  partiea. 
Such  piescribed  forms  of  actions  are  not  ccmfined  to  «mr 
own  system  of  laws;  they  were  known  in  the  civil  law. 
and  the  party  could  apply  Uiem  only  to  their  original 
purposes.  In  other  cases  he  had  a  special  remedy.  Courts 
of  equity  however  are  not  so  restrained;  they  adjudicato 
by  decree  prcuiouueed  upon  a  statement  of  his  cnse  by  the 
plnintilT,  and  theanswerof  the  defendant  gi\ en  in  u|>on  mth, 
and  the  evidence  of  \i-itne»ses,  to^etiier,  it  necej>sary,  with 
the  evidence  of  all  parties,  also  given  upon  oaih.  These 
decrees  are  so  adjusted  as  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of 
the  particular  case^  and  they  qualify,  restrain,  and 
model  the  vemedy  ao  aa  to  anit  it  (o  mntual  and  advene 
ehdms,  and  the  raid  and  mbilBatial  ririita  of  a&tlm  mnrtka 
so  far  as  suuli  rights  ON  neknowledged  by  the  eitauiahiad 

rules  of  ecjuily. 

The  courts  of  equity  brine;  before  thorn  all  tho  parlie.* 
interested  in  tho  subject  matter  of  the  suit,  and  a  ljiist 
the  rights  of  all  however  numerous  ;  whereas  courts  of 
law  in  this  country  arc  compelled  by  their  constitution  to 
limit  dwir  inquiry  to  the  litigating  parties,  although  Other 

penoM  may  m  int«mted,  that  is,  thqr  giva  n  eompleta 
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remedy  m  damages  or  otherwise  for  the  particular  wrong  in 
quMtioQ  as  betmn  tbe  parties  to  the  action,  though  such  I 
nmtitj  bobvioualy  in  many  ones  an  incomplete  u  ljudi- 
eation  n(Km  tbe  general  rights  of  Um  partial  to  the  a<  tu  n,  i 
and  faiU  altogether  as  to  otMr  panpaik  Mt  purtiaa  to  tb«  i 
action,  who  yet  may  be  intereated  in  tba  retuH  or  in  the  < 
siibjfct  matter  in  diipnte.  i 
l^erluip^  the  most  {^i  noral  as  well  as  the  most  precise  dc-  ' 
Foription  nf  a  court  of  i-riiiity  is  the  outline  ^ivea  by  Mr. 
Justice  Story  in  the  '  Encyrloprodia  Amcncana,'  which  < 
ho  has  filled  up  in  his  recent  Treatiso  on  Equity.   It  is 
tbi»-4hitt  a  eourt  of  equity  lias,  jiutsdiction  in  case*  wheru 
a  pinin,  oJeqMlBi  and  complete  remedy  cannot  be  had  iu  iho 
oommon  law  oonrta.  Um  romodv  mint  be  phdiif  £ar  if  it  be 
doubtful  and  obaenre  at  law,  equity  wiD  amert  ajoriidietion. 
It  mn^t  1)c  adfquate,  for  if  at  law  it  fall  short  of  what  the  party 
i*  t-nlillixl  to,  that  founds  a  jurisdiction  in  equity;  and  it 
must  l)e  cnmpletc,  that  is,  it  muist  attiiin  the  full  end  and 
justirc  of  tbe  case,  it  must  reach  the  wliulc  mischief  and 
secure  the  whole  right  of  the  party  present  and  future,  other- 
wise equity  will  interpose  and  gi\e  relief.   The  jurisdiction 
of  a  court  of  equity  is  sometimes  concurrent  with  tbe  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  law ;  aometimes  aaaistant  to  it  j  and 
aomotimes  exelusire.  It  esareiaea  eoneumnt  jtuiadietion 
in  eaaaa  wbeie  the  rights  are  pureljr  of  a  legal  nature,  but 
wbere  other  and  more  efficient  aid  is  required  than  a  court 
of  law  can  afford.    In  ^nme  of  tin  -i   ( ;wes  courts  of  law 
formerly  refuseil  all  redress,  but  now  will  grant  it.  For 
>.trici  Uivv  compreheiidirn;  i  si.iblished  rules,  and  the  juris- 
diction of  e<juity  beiiiE  called  into  action  when  the  pur- 
poeea  of  justice  rendered  an  exception  to  those  rulos  necos- 
aaiyi  successive  exceptions  on  the  same  grounds  became 
the  ftundation     a  (general  principle,  and  could  no  longer 
1)0  considiond  as  a  singular  interposition.  Tbua  law  and 
e(|iiuy  aro  itt  ooothiual  progression,  and  the  fbrmerh  oon- 
stantiy  gaining  ground  upon  tbe  latter.    Ever}'  new  an<] 
extraordinary  interposition  is  by  length  of  time  convertc  1 
into  an  old  rule ;  agr«  it  [  art  uf  what  is  now  strict  law  uan 
formerly  considered  ii.s  cquiiy,  and  the  equitable  deci.sions  of 
this  age  will  unavoidably  be  ranked  under  tho  strict  law  of 
the  next.  (Prof.  Millar's  J'lnr  of  the  Eng.  Govt.)   But  the 
jurisdiction  haiviag  been  once  justly  aoouired  at  a  time 
when  thfl»  was  no  andi  redress  at  law,  it  la  not  now  relin- 
qniahed  bjr  the  ooorta  of  equity. 

The  most  common  exercise  of  tlie  concurrent  jurisdiction 
uin  cases  of  account,  accident,  dower,  fraud,  roistako,  part- 
nership, and  partition.  In  many  ras,  <  which  fall  under 
these  heads,  and  cpocially  in  some  ea>es  of  fraud,  mistakes 
and  accident,  courts  i it'  law  catiiiot  and  do  not  alford  any 
redress :  in  otlu  is  they  do,  but  not  in  so  complete  a  maQucr 
aa  a  court  of  e  iuiiy. 

A  court  of  equity  is  also  assistant  to  the  jiuiidiation 
of  the  joowrts  of  law  in  cases  where  tbe  lattar  hava  no 
Uka  avttwiity.  It  will  imnova  legal  impediments  to  the 
Adr  dedskm  of  a  qnaatkm  depending?  at  law,  as  by  restrain- 
ing a  party  from  improperly  «ettintr  vijt,  at  a  trial,  si  nie  title 
or  claim  which  would  prevent  the  fair  dei  isioii  of  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute;  b^- rompclliiiK  him  to  discover,  upon  his 
own  oath,  facts  ^vhich  are  material  to  tho  right  of  thooUicr 
party,  but  wliieh  a  court  of  knv  cunnot  compel  bim  to  dis- 
close; by  porpetiinting,  that  i»,  by  taking  anti  keeping  in  its 
custody,  the  tesliniDny  of  witnessex,  wliich  is  in  danger  of 
being  lost  before  the  matter  can  be  tried ;  and  by  providing 
Ibr  toe  safety  of  property  in  di&nute  pending  litigation.  It 
will  also  counteract  and  controul  fraudulent  judgments,  by 
restraining  tho  parties  from  insisting  upon  them. 

The  exclui^ive  jiirisdictinn  t^f  a  court  of  equity  is  chiefly 
exercised  in  cases  of  merely  ecpiitahle  rights,  that  is,  such 
rights  as  arc  not  rcco'^iised  in  courts  of  law.  Most  cuse^s 
of  trust  and  confidence  fall  under  this  bead.  This  exclu- 
aive  jurisdiction  is  exercised  in  gcasling  ^uaetions  to  pre- 
Tont  waste  or  irreparable  injury ;  to  secure  a  settfed  right, 
or  to  prevent  Toxatious  litigation  ;  in  appointing  re- 
cehrars  of  property,  which  is  in  danger  of  being  misap- 
plied; in  compelling  tlio  surrender  of  securities  improperly 
obtained  ;  in  preventing  a  party  from  h  aving  tlie  country 
in  order  to  avoid  a  suit  ;  in  restniiniiii;  any  undue  ex- 
ercise of  a  legal  right;  in  enforcing  spcciHe  jierformance 
of  contracts;  In  supplying  the  defective  execution  of  in- 
strumenta,  and  refomun^,  that  i.h,  eurrecting  and  altering 
them  according  to  the  real  intention  of  the  parties,  when 
such  intcution  can  be sati-tfiictorily proved:  and  in  granting 
relief  in  caaoe  where  daada  and  aeooiiUaa  havta  bean  ^ 


Much  rtiscuRsion  has  taken  place  and  various  opniions 
have  been  uxpresse<l  upon  the  question  wliellier  it  would  or 
would  not  be  best  to  administer  the  whole  of  remedial  jus- 
tice in  one  court  or  in  one  cIohs  of  courts  vilbawt  any  sepa- 
ration W  distinction  of  suits,  or  of  tbe  forma  or  modes  of  pro- 
cedure and  relief.  Lord  fiaeon.  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, has  expressed  his  decided  opinbn  that  a  separation  of 
the  administration  of  equity  ftom  that  of  the  common  law 
is  wise  and  convenient.  '  All  nations,'  ^ayH  he,  '  have 
equity,  but  stinic  havo  law  and  equit)  mixed  m  the  same 
court,  wl:u  li  is  worse,  and  sonio  have  it  distinguished  in 
several  courts, which  is  belter;'  and  again, '  In  some  states, 
that  jurisdiction  which  decrees  according  to  equity  and 
moral  right,  and  that  which  decreea  aeeording  to  strict 
right,  is  committed  to  the  aaae  eoort;  in  othem.  they  are 
committed  to  different  courts.  We  eatiiii^  OBiae  tot  the 
separation  of  the  courts ;  for  tbe  distinction  of  tno  aaaaawiH 
not  long  be  attended  to  if  the  juriadic lions  meet  indmaaaae 
person ;  and  the  will  of  the  judge  wdl  then  master  the  Taw.' 

l,Kird  Hardwicke  heM  the  s;i,ue  ii|iiiiion.  Lord  Mans- 
field, It  is  to  be  presumed,  thought  olherwiso,  for  he  endea- 
voured to  intrutluce  equitable  tbctrines  into  the  courts  of 
law.  Tbe  old  strictness  has  however  been  restored.  His 
successor,  Lflcd  S^yon,  made  use  of  these  expressions: 
'  If  it  bad  AUett  to  my  lot  to  form  a  svstem of  jurimraduio^ 
whether  ornott  sboold  have  thought  it  advisable  to  erta- 
blish  different  courts,  with  different  jurisdictions,  and  go- 
verned by  ililTerent  rules,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say ;  but 
influenced  a-»  I  am  by  certain  prejudices  that  have  UM-mne 
inveterate  with  those  who  comply  with  ihe  systems  ihoy 
find  estalilislicd,  I  I'liid  that  m  iliese  courts,  jirnci-cding  by 
different  rules,  a  certain  combined  system  of  juris|irudence 
baa  been  framed  must  beneficial  to  the  people  of  this 
eonntqri  and  which  I  hone  I  may  be  indn^cea  in  suppoaiBK 
baa  never  yet  been  equalled  in  any  odHT  eountry  on  eort£ 
Our  courts  of  law  only  consider  legal  rights ;  our  courts  of 
equity  have  other  rules,  by  which  they  sometimes  super- 
seiic  strict  legal  rules,  and  in  so  doing  they  act  most  bcne- 
li(  lally  for  tlie  8ubj»x't.'  In  this  emintrv'  tbe  principle 
uf  separating  jurisdictions  has  been  largely  acted  upon. 
Wc  have  our  courts  of  equity  and  law ;  our  bankrupt  and 
insolvent  court%  and  couru  of  ecehaieatieal  and  araiiialtjr 
Jurisdiction ;  indeed,  until  lately  our  aeveral  eouria  of  law 
nad,  in  principle,  juriadietioli  only  over  eertain  (qpeeiiled 
classes  of  suits.  In  countries  governed  Wthe  eml  law, 
the  practice  has  in  general  been  the  other  way.  But 
whether  the  one  opinion  or  the  other  he  most  correct  in 
theory,  the  system  adopted  by  every  nation  has  been  mainly 
inliuenrc  d  by  the  peculiarities  of  its  own  institutions,  habit-*, 
and  circumstances,  and  tho  fumu  of  its  remedial  justice. 
In  all  such  cases  the  separation  or  union  of  tbe  equitable 
and  legal  jurisdiction  must  be  a  mixed  question  of  publie 
policy  and  private  convcnienae^ 

In  aomc  of  tho  American  states,  the  adariiiilnlMm  of 
bw  and  equity  is  perfectly  distinct;  in  othara  tiie  admi- 
nistration of  equity  is  only  partially  committed  to  distinct 
courts;  in  a  third  class  the  two  jurisdictions  are  vested  i» 
one  and  the  same  tnbunul :  and  in  a  fourth  than  are  no 
courts  exercising  an  equitable  jurisdiction. 

In  most  of  our  colonies  the  governor  is  invested  with 
the  jurisdiction  of  chancellor ;  but  in  aome  of  the  greatest 
importance  where  a  iudicial  eetittttduDentof  aome  magni- 
tooe  la  naintained,  the  ehief  or  ai^Mne  eeart  ia  invested 
with  the  chancery  juriadietioa. 

This  attempt  at  tho  cxiwsition  of  the  general  principle* 
of  what  m  this  country  is  called  equity  seems  to  the 
writer  of  this  article  to  bo  better  suited  to  a  work  of  this 
nature  than  a  full  description  of  the  jiractiee  of.  that  is, 
tbe  course  of  proceeding  in  a  suit  in,  a  court  of  equity. 
Tho  practice  or  procedure  of  any  court  can  hardly  be 
made  intelligiblo  to  any  pacBoa  but  one  who  knows  some- 
thing of  it  agr  espefianee;  and  any  teehniwil  deacriptiaa 
of  it  ia  vaeleea  unleaa  it  ta  ndnntafy  and  eireamatanliany 
exact  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  in  addition  to  some 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  belong  to  tho  jurisdiction 
of  a  court  of  equity,  all  persons  should  have  some  clenr 
notion  of  the  way  in  which  the  matters  in  dispute  betwei-n 
parties  to  a  suit  in  equity  are  brou^'ht  lictore  tho  court,  and 
by  what  kind  of  proof  or  evidoiico  tlioy  aro  established.  It 
may  also  be  uaeflu  that  persons  should  have  a  general,  and 
so  ikr  as  it  goaib  a  eaneot  knowledge  of  tho  different  modee 
in  wUebaMkaoaationaefiMtarepntin  iaaae,aod|m*ed 
mvumuKl»nwmuA9q0f,  ShaMkviqvahailaBttM 
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of  UwcouiM  of  prooMdi^g  io  •  suit  of  ohaocery,  taken  in 
cotuwetioii  with  otiior  artidw  in  this  work,  such  as  Chan- 
OBLLOR,  Cbaxcbry.  DiKMiTiON,  EviDKifCB»  and  PUAB- 
INO,  may  probably,  so  Aur  as  it  goes,  give  tomevilit  mort 

infunnntion  uit  the  subject  of  equity  juriadidiiOII  tiiMI  10 
found  in  books  uot  sint  tly  profosaional. 

A  suit  on  the  Equity  sido  of  the  courts  of  chancery  and 
exchequer  is  ootumenced  by  presenting  a  petition  to  the 
lord  cliancellor,  or  the  chancellor  and  tmroni  of  the  excbc- 
guer,  containing  a  statement  of  tlie  plaintiff's  cose,  and  pray- 
ing for  such  relief  ait  he  may  consider  himself  entitled  to 
noeive.  This  petitaoii  i»  tmhiiiMU]rfl«ll«d«6iU.Biid  iaiii 
tl»  DBtnie  of  tha  do^ovtion  nt 

tion];  but  if  thosuit  is  instituted  on  behalf  of  the  rrown,  or 
a  charity,  or  any  of  the  objects  under  the  pwuluir  protec- 
tion of  the  crown,  the  petition  is  in  the  form  of  a  narralive 
of  the  I'ai'ts  by  tho  attornev  irencral,  und  is  caUeii  an  inlur- 
mation.  There  is  also  a  putiuon  tennod  an  information  and 
bill,  which  is  where  the  attorney-general,  at  tbe  relation 
<4»t  is.  the  information)  of  a  tlura  person  (thenoe  called 
ths  nUtor),  infbraw  tbe  court  of  the  Ibcts  wlUob  h«  tiiialn 
•ra  •  lit  iid^eet  of  inquiry,  llie  pmetioo  wtdoh  govomi  all 
thcie  prooeediiigs  is  the  same.  It  is  the  practice  at  the  end 
ofdie  statement  in  a  bill  to  add  what  is  called  the  interro- 
gating part,  wbi<  h  consists  of  the  statements  of  the  bill 
thrown  into  the  Ibrm  of  di»titict  quctsliuiui,  und  often  ex- 
pressed in  termsof  great  length  and  particularity.  The  state- 
ments in  the  bill  are  nut  made  upon  oath ;  and  Airther,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  full  and  complete  discovery  from  the  de^d- 
aal,  both  as  regards  the  complaint  and  the  supposed  defence, 
various  allj^tiuns  are  made  in  many  cases  from  more  conjec- 
ture, aoid  thia  ptaotioe,  it  haa  Ihwi  considered  after  much 
labotunad  dcseoMbn,  tends  to  the  doe  administration  of  jus- 
tice; for  though  douhtle-vs  many  friv()h)U.-i  ^uits  ;iro  insti- 
tuted, yet,  frunt  tlio  nature  of  cases  of  fraud  und  conci  al- 
mcnt,  the  plaintiff  is  often  iirnorant  of  the  precise  nature  of 
the  ca«e,  and  frames  hm  bill  iu  various  forms  >u  as  to  elu  it 
from  the  defendant  a  full  discovery  of  the  truth  BilU  oi 
this  nature  are  called  original  bills,  and  either  may  be  for 
disepvery  and  relief,  or  for  discovery  merely. 

When  the  bill  i»  placed  on  the  records  w  the  conrt  it  is 
said  to  be  /Utd,  and  the  writ  of  subpcraa  ianw  eomiiiaii4- 
ing  the  defendant  to  appear  and  answer  tbe  allegations  of 
the  bill  within  a  certain  time. 

If,  upon  the  faee  i(f  tlie  bill,  it  should  appear  that  the 
plaintiff  is  nut  entitled  to  the  relief  prayed  tor  as  against 
the  defendant,  the  defendant  may  demur,  tliat  is,  demand 
the  judgment  of  the  court  upon  the  stnlornent  inude  by  the 
piainti^  whcdier  thesuitshall  mo(eed  [DKMURJtKK] ;  and  if 
any  cause,  not  apparent  upon  the  bill,  should  exist  why  the 
mUdhoiddboeitoer  dismiseed,  delayed,  or  barred,  thedofend- 
ani  may  put  in  •  plea,  suting  sueh  oatter,  and  demanding 
the  jud^ent  of  the  court  as  in  tlie  case  of  a  demurrer. 
But  if  neither  of  these  modes  of  defence  aro  applicable,  and 
the  defendant  cannot  disclaim  [DisclaimkrJ,  he  must 
answer  upon  oath  the  intern>gatorics  in  the  bill  according  to 
the  best  of  his  knoicied^f,  remembranei*,  it\formation,  and 
belief.  This  mode  of  defence  is  styled  an  Answer.  All  or 
any  of  these  several  modes  of  de&noe  may  be  used  together, 
ifappUed  to  8eponte«addiatiiiet|iarls()KtliecBiBiDMebj 
the  plainti£ 

In  the  suoeewnTe  stages  of  a  suit,  lefbrwices  as  l»  the 
l^odiogs,  and  as  to  fiirts,  may  be  made  to  the  Hasten  6t 
toe  court ;  as  for  instance,  if  any  improper  statements  be 
made  reflecting  upon  the  character  of  either  party,  not 
necessary  to  the  decision  uf  the  suit,  the  pleading  may  bo 
referred  to  the  master  for  scandal;  if  there  be  long  and 
irrelevant  statements,  not  coaceruing  the  matter  in  quea- 
tion,  a  iifcrtaco  may  bo  made  for  impertinence,  and  the 
matter  so  complained  of  as  scandalous  or  impertinent 
msgr  be  eipunged  at  the  expense  of  the  porty  in  fault. 
Again,  if  the  defendant  does  not  answer  the  bill  with  lUlBr 
eient  precision,  the  plaintiff  may  except  to  the  answer  Ibr 
insufUcioncy,  and  this  question  is  decided  by  the  ma.-.tcr3,  in 
auils  in  chancery,  but  by  the  court  in  the  exchequer.  If 
tho  answer  is  dfl<dAad  to  M  tniMffl«iwwt  the  delbndant  must 
answer  fiirther. 

1 1  firoquently  happens  that  during  the  progress  of  tlie  suit, 
from  tho  discovery  of  new  matter,  Uie  deaths  nnd  mar- 
tia^es  oi'  parties,  and  other  causes,  the  pleediugs  become 
deiaettve.  and  in  tbase  casee  it  is  aeeewaiy  to  faring  the 
Mw  uettw,  o(  paxtke  hewMing  {atenstod*  hefbn  the 


ibrring  to  the  prerioni  proceedings,  and  being  in  fact  merely 
a  continuation  of  them,  wliieh  ate  called  supplemental 
bilk^  biUt  of  revivor,  or  bills  of  revivor  and  supplement, 
aeeoiding  to  the  nature  of  the  defect  which  they  aro  in- 
tended to  supply.   Tlu^e  hills  aro  called  bills  not  original. 

There  is  also  a  third  ola^s,  called  bills  in  the  nature  of 
orijjinal  bills,  which  are  occasioned  by  former  bills,  ^w\\  as 
cross  bills,  which  aro  filed  by  the  defendant  to  an  original 
bill  against  the  plaintiff  to  the  same  bill,  touching  some 
matter  in  litigation  in  the  first  bill,  as  where  a  discovery  is 
necessary  ftom  the  plaintiff  in  older  that  the  defendant 
may  obtain  complete  jostioe.  Then  are  ab»  bills  of  review, 
to  examine  a  decree  upon  the  discovery  of  new  matter,  &<;.. 
and  several  others.  Up<jn  ?x>th  thest,'  latter  descrijition*  of 
bills  the  same  pleadings  and  proceedings  may  fi<lKi\v  us  tu 
an  orif^inal  lull. 

Pleas  and  demurrers  are  at  ouce  argued  before  tlie  court: 
if  allowed,  tlie  suit,  or  so  much  of  it  as  n  covered  by  tho 
demurrer  or  plea,  is  at  an  end,  though  the  court  will  gene- 
rally permit  the  jplaintiir  lo  amend  his  bill  whwe  it  is  not 
apparent  fiom  his  own  slatetnent  that  he  cannot  make  any 
case  against  the  deftndsnt;  odtemiae  the  only  object  at- 
tained by  the  demurrer  or  plea  would  be  to  drr  r  thi 
plaintiff  to  die  a  new  bill,  omitting  or  amending 
jectionahle  part.  But  if  the  demurrer  or  plea  is  overruled, 
the  defendant  is  compelled  to  answer  fully,  just  as  il  be  had 
not  demurred  or  pleaded.  When  the  answer  is  filed,  tho 
plaintiff,  if  from  the  disclosures  made  he  dMms  it  ad- 
visable, may  emend  his  bill,  that  is,  erase  sueh  pert  of  his 
statements  as  lie  no  longer  oonsiden  ncccsstry,  and  insert 
other  statements  which  may  appear  necessary  to  svstafti  bw 
case;  and  the  defendant  mmt  anamr  to  this  new  matter. 

In  eases  where  the  bill  is  Ibr  discovery  only,  and  in  some 
others,  the  answer  puts  an  end  to  the  .suit ;  and  wlieti  the 
object  of  the  bill  is  to  obtain  an  injunction,  w  hich  is  granted 
either  \x\m^  aflldavits  befurc  answer  or  in  default  of  an 
answer,  the  suit  is  also  ended,  unless  the  defendant  desires 
to  di5.sol\e  the  injunction.  But  wiiere  a  decree  is  necessary, 
the  cause  must  come  on  to  be  heard  either  upon  evidence 
taken  before  the  examinenof  the  court  or  commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  [DiFOsiTioif.  BvnutvcB];  or  when 
the  plaintiff  considers  the  disclosures  in  the  answer  snfllcien^ 
the  cause  is  heard  upon  bill  and  answer  alone,  without 
further  oridoiicc,  and  this  is  at  the  plaintiff's  discretion. 

The  cause  is  hi  ard  in  its  turn  by  the  luaster  of  the  rolls 
or  the  vicc-chaiiccUur,  il  iiibtituled  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, for  the  lord  chancellor  rarely  iiears  causes  in  the  first 
in<ttance  [Chancery];  or  if  the  suit  i»  ui  the  Excheauer, 
by  the  chief  baron  sitting  in  equity,  or  bv  any  othor  of  (lie 
barons  sitting  fot  him,  as  now  autluxised  by  Act  oi'  Parltap 
roent.  If  the  nature  of  tbe  suit  admits^  a  Ibial  denee  is 
made;  or  if  any  Airtlier  inquiry  he naoessary  or  any  accounts 
are  to  be  taken,  references  are  nmde  to  the  master  for  those 
purposes. 

Tlie  master  bein^;  atlended  by  the  parties  or  their  a^ent*, 
makes  lus  report ;  ami  thi' cause  ai;ain  comes  on  in  its  turn 
to  Ih' hcanl  upon  further  directions  (as  itiscalled>,  when 
the  like  pnnciplcs  prevail  as  at  the  hearing. 

This  is  tlie  form  of  the  simplest  suit  m  equity,  and  is 
snfBeient  to  point  out  the  successive  steps  neeasaary  to  be 
taken;  but  oeneraUy  suits  are  of  a  far  more  eompiucated 
cilmmeier.  Many  special  applications  to  the  court  may 
become  neeessary  at  various  stages  before  the  cause  is  ripe 
for  hearing;  ana  when  reference  is  made  to  tbe  master,  tbe 
inquiries  to  be  prosecuted  before  him  mav  be  entangled  in 
the  greatest  confVision ;  and  even  when  he  has  made  his 
report,  cither  party  may  e.\cept  to  it,  und  have  his*  exceptions 
argued  before  the  courL  AIko  when  tho  cause  is  heard  on 
fiirther  directions,  other  references  to  the  master  may  he 
found  to  be  necessary,  or  may  arise  out  of  the  circumstances 
stated  in  bis  report;  the  subject  matter  of  the  suit  may  bo 
such  as  to  prevent  an  immediate  and  final  deoree;  a  party 
may  be  entitled  Ibr  life  to  the  interest  of  money,  ana  the 
persons  to  take  after  (rini  may  not  bo  bom  or  may  lio  iii- 
Ilmts.  In  thcM.'  and  many  other  cases  the  court  miikes 
s\icli  ilccree  a.s  may  be  necessary,  and  retains  the  suit, 
giving  liberty  to  any  parties  intcrestod  to  apply  to  the  court 
for  directions  as  may  become  necessary  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  give  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
various  and  complicated  uj>eration8  performed  by  decrees,  by 
which  the  inteiestsand  rights  of  all  parties  are  settled,  ana 
die  most  emharmmed  alBtSra  are  arranged.  AveryvalnaU* 
coUectifliB  of  decroos  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Seton. 
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Those  who  wbh  for  ft  ntoic  •oeoiftte  fcoMrladn  of  Om 

iinict  cdings  in  a  suit  in  Chantx-nf  nwj  OMMtt*  Uttd  KMM- 
dalc'h  TrcalUe  on  Plradiui! ;  Beuotn  Oft  ««Wf  «Ul  tb« 

%ariou.s  book^  in  Cliaiid  i)  Practice. 

The  priiu  nial  Kn-iluh  inratiscs  on  Rjuity  ore  tliiwc  of 
Mr.  Maddock  nrul  Mi.  F.inl.liiii<iue:  the  former  treats  of  li is 
kukjoct  under  heads  devoted  to  the  several  !«uhjert  nratttrs 
ooeniiable  in  courts  of  equity ;  the  latter  t  on-utcrn  it  with 
rmTOneo  to  tbo  juriidiction  cxeioised  by  r.mrts  ut'  law,  as 
eoQCUiTcnt,  otiBistant,  exclusive.   The  American  treatise  of 
Mr,  Juttke  Stoiy  xinites  thoM  two  modes,  mid  eiqjAaitia 
tliomilifeet  in  a  masit-rly  and  ceientUle  nwtiner. 
KQIMTY  OF  UKl)EMl*nON.  [MobtoAOB.] 
Egi  IV ALKNTS,  CHEMICAL.  [Atomic TtaiORV.] 
EyUU'LEUS  (the  litllv  Iuji'mO,  ii  Loii-ti't!;i!iori  i>f  Plu- 
leniy  !>unrouudud  by  I'cijiMi.',  VuIiilluUi,  Aquila,  and 

Oupricomua. 
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EQUU'LEUS  riLTO'ilIS(,lhei>amte!'!>  hoise,oroa.scl), 
a  cuiistellatiun  of  Lacaille,  situated  cIonv  to  the  {iriiieipal 
star  of  Argo.  [Canopus-]  Ito  priooipal  star  (a)  is  of 
I^cAilic,  uA  HSt  in  Hm  eatakfus  of  tbe  Astrononucd 
Sociot}'. 

BQUUS.  [Uoan.] 

BRA. 

ERA'NTHBllTTM.  a  i^onus  of  aranthMeont  plants  with 

showy  purple  liowers,  some  of  whose  sporios  are  ocrasionally 
seen  in  hot-houses  in  this  country.  It  hxs  u  salver-shaped 
1  (.ri)!!a  \\  iii)  a  five  i  ll  It  nearly  c<iiiul  liiiili,  a  luur  imi  ltsl  cnuiil 
lalyx.  and  only  two  out  oi  its  four  stamens  ferldo.  Eran- 
iheiuum  pulehellum  and  bicolorare  the  handsomest  species 
in  culth  ation,  and  when  skilfully  managed  produce  n  very 
blrikiiii;  appearance. 

£KANl^iS» a  small  eonns  cutoff  firom  the  old  Hcl- 
Jaborai)  in  oonaeqimieo  of  its  havinff  a  deeiduons  culyx, 
atalkod  eapsuless  an  involucre  to  the  liowers,  and  a  totallv 
dilferent  habit.  E.  hyemalis,  or  Winter  Aconite,  is  a  small 
8tcroles:3,  tuberous  herbaceous  plant,  inhal  itin^'  s.hady 
places  in  the  midland  jiarts  of  Europe,  and  n  inU  rini;  our 
gardens  tjay  iti  the  earliest  spring  with  itscups  oC  UriLrht  yel- 
low. It  has  peltate,  many-cut,  pale  green,  sniooth  leaves, 
and  a  siufrle  flowered  scape  only  a  few  inches  high. 

Another  species,  E.  sibirica.  inbabita  Siberia,  but  bas  not 
}ct  found  its  way  into  ourcanlens, 

BBASMUSwas  born  October  28»  1467,  at  Bottetdam. 
wlwre  a  line  hronse  statue  of  him,  ereeted  in  16S2,  still 

>':ii:<Is,  and  ir:.  aiVLiunteil  one  uf  (lie  eliief  oriiaiiients  nf 
ihe  eity.  He  wa*  the  ilhiriliinale  sou  uf  a  citizen  ul' 
(jiouda,  named  Gerrit  (Geianl),  which,  acronlins;  to  a 
pedantic  fa-nhiun  of  the  duy  ,  Ite  iraiuiuted  doubly  into  Do- 
hiderius  Erasmus ;  and  in  future  years  he  found  time  to  la- 
rtwnt  his  carelessness  in  calling  himi>elf  Era.smu3  instead  of 
h\  ihenOM  accurate  form  Emsmius.  During  his  father's 
liSii  be  was  well  and  tenderly  educated;  but  at  tbe  age  of 
14  be  felt  into  the  hands  ttf  dishonest  gtmraians,  who  vasted 
his  patrimony,  and,  to  conceal  their  peculations  druve  liiin, 
very  unwillingly,  into  a  monaster)-.  He  took  the  vows  at 
Stiii!,  ill  i  iMi.  Furtunauly  his  >kil!  in  Latin  caused 
liim  to  lie  fuipldVed  ;n  jirivate  si  iTelary  to  the  bishop  of 
C'.inibrai.  wIid.  m  I  VM'i,  at  the  euJ  of  their  eoiinection, 
authorized  hiiu  to  proceetl  to  Pims  to  cantiiuie  his  studies, 
instead  of  returning  to  the  monastic  life,  which  he  hated. 
At  Paris  Erasmus  barely  supported  binuelf  by  taking  pu- 
piK  in  aUilnMa  and  porarty.  Foe  vuiqr  ywn  ba  M  a 


wandering  life,  relying  on  the  bounty  of  those  imtrons  who 
were  attracted  by  his  learning  and  sprightly  wil.  sunictiracs 
in  France,  sometimes  in  the  Netherlands,  sometimes  in 
England,  to  which  be  was  a  frequent  visitor.  In  England 
he  bocame  intimate  with  More.  Colet  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
iither  learnc<l  men,  of  whom  he  has  spoken  in  bidi  ten&a 
ul  praise :  and  England,  if  any  permanent  eataMishmenl 
had  been  u  lie  red,  would  have  been  the  home  of  his  choice. 
For  several  )  ear9  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study 
of  Greek,  whu  h,  after  i\f;e*  iifLceueral  neglect,  was  just  be- 
ginning to  be  Ail  object  ul'  ailiMitiun.  lie  was  aii'udiil^fl'M, 
self-taught,  he  says :  and  one  ut"  his  favourite  emj  hiynients 
was  the  translation  of  short  Greek  irwaiiijcs  uitu  l^tin. 
which  answeretl  the  double  purpose  of  improving  himself, 
and  furnishing  him  with  a  number  of  books  to  dedicate  to 
his  wealthy  friends ;  ft*  in  thoae  days  tbe  hooonr  of  a  dedi- 
cation was  f,a  iierally  acknowledged  by  a  handsome  moseat. 
Careless  h  i\ve\er  of  economy,  and  notaverw  to  pleasure, 
Erasniu>  was  l  onliniially  in  wnnt;  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
(xii.  21)  he  duns  Colet  I'br  fifteen  angels,  promised  as  the 
price  of  tbe  dedication  of  his  tiealise  *I>e  Copia  Ver- 
borum.' 

In  I50G  Erasmus  paid  his  first  visit  to  Italy,  diuing  which 
ha  obtained  11(001  Pope  Jultuall.  a  dispensation  from  his 
monuitie  tows.  At  Bolofna,  Venice,  and  Padua,  he  im* 
prove  !  his  knuwlorlge  of  Greek  under  the  iaslnielioa  of 
the  best  Greek  and  Italian  scholars.  At  Rome  he  nwtwith 
a  Nattering  reception,  and  promises  of  high  advancement ; 
hut  having  cnp;i};od  to  return  to  England,  ho  did  so  in  lily, 
III  tlie  e\pei:tat;<in  that  the  recent  accession  of  Henry  Vlll., 
with  whom  he  liod  for  some  time  maintained  a  correspon- 
dence, would  ensure  to  him  an  honouroble  provision.  During 
this  visit  he  resided  for  some  time  at  Cambridge,  where  ho 
was  appointed  Lady  Manaret  pcofessor(in  divinitytand  also 
lectured  on  Greek ;  his  todgilkK  ma  in  Queen's  College,  in 
t  he  grounds  of  which  Brasmws'  Walk  is  still  shown.  But 
not  finding  his  expectations  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  the  tircbduke,  afterwards  Charles 
v..  and  went  toBrabantin  1314,  with  the  oflice  of  counsellor, 
and  a  salary  of  200  florins.  After  this  wc  find  him  resident 
sometimes  in  the  Netherlands,  soiuetmie^  at  Basle,  >\herc 
the  great  work,  in  which  he  had  been  many  years  engaged, 
the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  was  pub- 
lished in  15ia.  aecompaoiod  by  a  new  Latin  trandalieo. 
Some  ^Mypg  sMcimeni  i^Uie  olgeetionB  made  to  this 
undertaking  6y  ue  ignorant  ckcg^  wiU  be  found  in  bis 
Letters  (vi.  2). 

At  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  Erasmus,  who,  in  hfs 
witty  writings  hnd  exposed  many  abuses  of  the  Uoinai)  Ca- 
tholic church,  especially  those  connected  with  the  nitiiia>tic 
system,  was  much  embarrassed.  It  is  clear  that  at  heart 
he  went  a  long  w  ay  w  ith  the  reformers,  whojc  tenets  be 
cautiously  riistains  irom  «ensnrin&  even  in  letters  to  djcni* 
taries  of  ttie  dtweb.  where  ho  speaks  of  Luther  binuelf  in 
no  very  friendly  terms.  But  he  was  of  a  timul  temper,  dis- 
inclined to  sacrifice  cither  life  or  comfort  to  his  opinions,  for 
he  says  of  lKni>eU",  in  a  letter  to  P.u  e,  de.m  of  Sr.  Paul's. 
•Even  if  Lmber  had  spoken  e\erythnig  in  the  nio-l  iiuiib- 
jectionable  manner,  I  had  nu  im  liuation  t.)  die  for  the  ^ake 
of  truth.  Every  man  has  not  theeoiira;.'e  to  make  a  mar- 
tyr :  and  I  am  afraid,  if  I  wore  put  to  the  trial,  I  should 
imitate  St.  Peter.'  This  backwardness  brought  on  him 
some  harsh  rebokes  ftom  Lntlier»  who  nevertheless  had  an 
esteem  for  his  person  as  well  as  a  regard  for  bis  talents  t 
and  calls  him,  in  a  letter  written  in  1 51 9  (vi.  3) '  Decns  nos- 
triim  et  sjies  nostm'  ('our  glory  and  our  hope').  'Neither 
diii  the  reuluts  of  the  otlier  side  regard  him  with  more 
favour.  EraMuus,  it  Mas  sukI,  laid  the  e;.'^;,  and  Lutlier 
hatched  a ;  and  no  doubt  the  pungency  of  hi.-^  satire  bad  its 
efiect  in  opening  men's  eyes,  and  preparh^  Ibr  tbe  grmvsr 
warfare  of  the  great  reformer. 

He  removed  to  Basle  in  1321,  where,  in  \SIS%  Ilia  cde* 
brated  'Collociuies'  were  published.  They  wen  oomposed 
ostensibly  to  supply  young  persons  with  an  easy  school-book 
in  tbe  Latin  lati;^uay;e,  and  at  the  s;inie  time  to  tcacli  llu  in 
reli^Mi  II  and  morals.  For  the  ]iur|io:?e  iif  teotdiing  t!u  l^sUu 
langiia'.^e  this  bitle  hook  seems  juruliarly  well  aJaplLd  ;  it 
wiLb  lung  u^ed  fur  thu>  purpose  in  England,  in  the  iiuriliein 
parts  of  which  it  was,  till  vcr}-  lately,  in  use,  and  pcrbaiM 
stiU  is  in  some  places.  In  these  Colloquies,  whi^h  ore  ge- 
nerally very  amusing^  Biasmus  has  made  some  of  his  smart- 
est attacks  on  vacioua  aupmrtitioaa  of  the  Roman  Catlwlia 
draidL   On  thia  aeoount  tlm  hook  was  pmUbted.  la 
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1  j2'J  Erasmus  rcroovc«l  to  Freiburg,  wber>  the  rcforraod 
[  irty  :i  quired  till'  ascondiiucy  in  Basic  :  fur  to  the  last  he 
nc\cr  tlirew  oft'  an  external  adbereaoeat  least  to  the  anticnt 
ruith.  But  in  16.15  he  rcturiMd  tO  bis  former  plure  of 
abode,  oodeafod  as  it  was  by  tbe  pieMnee  of  hia  moat  valued 
friends,  in  hope  of  renovatm^  hia  deolining  health.  About 
IliM  ilino  he  rereivcil  ti-Atimonies  i>f  high  respect  from  Pope 
I'lul  111.,  wlui  liiiu  a  Iviu'lioj,  and  expressed  the  in- 
ii  i>ti  III  of  raising  him  to  tlio  rank  of  cardinal.  But  these 
fuvuurs  came  too  late  to  benefit  him.  He  dic<l  ot  Basle. 
July  12,  1536,  leaving  an  enduring  r«'i)Ui:it ion  as  the  first 
wil  of  his  np\  tlio  man  of  most  general  learning:,  and  the 
inual  active  ami  serviceable  instrument  in  bringing  about 
(he  r«viv«l  of  sound  leamino.  Nor  vara  bia  contnbntioitt 
small  towaniU  die  aueeesa  of  the  Belbraution;  lie  ma  an 
able  sapper,  though  he  wanted  energy  to  ttom  the  breach 
with  Luther  and  his  associates. 

Hi«  Encomium  MuriiD.  '  Pralso  of  Folly,'  written  in 
Eni^land  in  1510,  a  very  witty  iirodiu  tton,  was  meant  to 
slu'W  tluit  tluTi'  are  fool*  in  uU  [)Uic.>,  however  hi<;b,  even 
in  (he  court  of  Rome.  It  had  a  great  run,  and  Leo  X.  is 
miid  to  have  been  much  amused  by  it;  but  at  tiio  same 
time  it  made  its  author  many  onemiea  amoDC  thoaewho 
lovcti  the  abuses  or  were  too  ftnd  to  fee  the  ntdti  of  the 
church,  and  did  more  than  any  of  hia  works,  except  tlu' 
Colloquies,  to  fix  the  eharge  of  heterodoxy  on  him.  The 
'  Adagia' ( 1  I9fl),  a  lar^;*'  tolkction  of  jirovcrlis,  exjihiiicl 
nnd  comiiiciitud  u])on  w  ith  ■.'real  IcarnuiK,  Is  annther  of  his 
m  ist  iiHcTo-tuii,'  worUs.  '  Enchiridion  Militis  Ciiristiuni  ' 
( 1 51)3)  Js  a  viiluuMe  mLUiua!  of  practical  reliction  ;  thi.' '  Cico- 
ronianus'  is  an  cli  gant  ami  (.tinging  saiirL-  on  the  folly  of 
those  pcdniils  wliu,  with  a  blind  devotion,  refused  to  use  in 
tlieir  oompobiti  jiit  any  words  or  phrases  not  to  be  (bund  in 
Cicem.  Erasmus's  own  Latin  atyle  ia  clear  and  elegoni:  not 
alwaya  atrietly  classical,  but  Eke  that  «f  one  nho  tpoke  and 
w  rote  Latin  as  rearlily  as  his  mother  tongue. 

His  Letters,  conn. ri> in those  of  many  learned  men  to 
l)U!is<,-lf,  form  a  most  vaUuililL-  and  uinii^ini;  onlU-ctuiti  to 
tlioso  who  art!  intcresttHl  in  the  manners  antl  littTury  lii'.to- 
ri("^  of  thi>  agf  in  wlucli  they  wlmp  written  ;  and  several  of 
thom  in  particular  are  highly  valuable  to  Englishmca  as 
contaiDing  a  pietureof  the  manneft  of  the  Sa^iahor  that 
day. 

Of  hia  numecotia  vorks.  those  which  we  have  mentioacd 
are  moat  likely  to  be  read  with  pleasure  in  the  present  day ; 
the  reat  of  them  consist  chiefly  of  tronalations,  theology, 
grammar,  and  occaauMMl  twatiwe  addnsMd  to  hia  friends 

and  patrons. 

His  j^rcale^t  work  however  was  the  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  Greek,  (torn  manuscripts,  for  the  first  time: 
for  though  that  portion  of  Scripture  was  printed  in  the  Con- 
plutcnsian  Polyglot  so  early  as  1SI4,  it  was  not  published 
till  152-2;  while  the  Editio  Prineepa  vt  Era!«mus  was  pub- 
lished in  1516.  It  ia  much  oonnieiidBd  bj  Hiebaelia.  who 
says, '  Natural  abilitiea,  profimnd  learning,  a  readineae  in 
detectinp;  errors,  with  every  qualiflration  that  is  requisite  to 
produce  critical  sagacity,  Erasmus  possessed  in  the  highest 
tle^roc  :  and  perhaps  there  never  exi'iled  a  more  ahle  eilitor 
of  the  New  Testament.'  As  an  edition  for  common  use, 
however,  it  is  of  course  supcr-edcd,  m  foiisequence  of  the 
accumulated  knowledge  of  later  lulioiircrs,  and  the  great 
iramovement  in  biblical  criticiiim. 

Erasmus  superintended  the  first  Greek  edition  of  the 
Oeopraphy  of  Ptolemj',  which  waa  printed  at  Basle  by  Fro- 
benius,  15*33.  4to.  Tno  edition  waa  fimndod  on  good  MS^ 
hut  it  contain*  numerous  typographical  errors. 

Thft'J  ar  '  \\vs  of  Erasmus  by  Knight  .and  by  Leclerc, 
ilic  laiicr  of  whiiU)  publi»hcd  a  curopletc  editim  of  \m 
works;  and  there  are  copious  articles  in  in  >st  of  the  bio- 
graphical dictiormries.    pnnpny's  'Vie  d'Erasmc,'  1757, 

2  vols.  l-2mo  .  IS  strongly  re- Vmmcndcd,  aa foutauilng  in 
itaelf  a  literary  history  of  Enismns  s  time. 

AtBoalc  there  is  a  portrait  of  Eiastniis  l»y  HoRx'in  (Bio/sr. 
Uiih.}i  then  ia  ono  also  in  tbe  liaUof  Queen  a  GnUcgti, 
Cambridga^  but  by  what  artist  we  have  not  been  able  to 
learn.  The  last  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Erasmus 
is  that  of  Lcyden.  by  Leclerc,  170a.  10  toIs.  often 
hound  in  eleven. 
^  B'RATO.  [Mr^Kf.j 

ERATO'STHENES.  a  distingtn-^lie^l  contcminiTary  of 
Archimedes,  is  stated  to  have  been  born  atCyreno  in  the 
year  '276  B.C.  B«  possesaed  a  variety  of  talents  seldom 
united  in  the  «ne  individunl,  but  not  aU  in  tbe  same  emi- 
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nont  dozTce;  hia  mathematical,  astronomical,  and  gcogr» 
phicnl  laliounk  tM  those  whidi  havo  cesened  bia  name  from 

oblivion. 

The  Alexandrian  wliool  of  sciences,  which  llouridied 
under  the  first  Ftolemiea*  h«l  already  produced Timoehares 
and  AristylluB.  whose  aolatieiol  obmrvationa,  made  probably 

by  the  shadows  of  a  gnomon,  and  by  the  arinillary  circles 
imitative  of  those  of  the  celestial  vault,  retained  con&idcr- 
ablo  credit  for  centuries  aRcrwiirds,  tlioii^h  from  these 
nielhoils  of  ol)ser\ation  they  musl  ijave  been  extremely 
rude  and  imperfect. 

Eratosthenes  Inid  not  only  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  instruments  and  observations  of  his  predecessors  but 
the  great  Alexaadhan  libranr,  which  probably  contained 
all  the  PboBnidan,  Chaldaic,  Egyptian,  and  Oioak  laarnini; 
of  tlio  time,  was  entrusted  to  his  superintendence  by  Uie 
third  Ptolemy  (Euorgetcs),  who  invited  him  to  Alexandria ; 
and  we  have  jiroof  in  the  scattered  fragments  which  remain 
to  us  uf  this  great  man,  that  these  advautages  were  duly 
cultivated  to  hia  ownhappineMaadthepcognBaaof  inlbnt 
a-stronomy. 

The  only  work  attributed  to  Eratosllicnca  which  haa 
come  down  to  us  entire,  is  entitled '  Catasterismi,'  and  is 
merely  a  catalogue  of  the  names  of  forty-four  constellationst 
and  the- aituationa  in  «acb  constaUation  of  the  prinopal 
stars,  of  which  be  ennmeratea  nearly  five  hundred,  but 
without  one  reference  lo  astronomical  measurcinont :  we 
find  Hi]iparchiis  quoted  ni  it,  and  mention  made  of  tho 
motion  of  tlie  pole,  that  of  the  polar  .star  liavnii;  been  ro- 
euguistid  1)}'  I'ylhea-s.  Tho-sc  circuu»»tmKi.'.s,  taken  in  con- 
junction uiih  tlie  vacruenessof  the  descriptions,  render  its 
UT^nuineness  extremely  doubtful;  at  all  events  it  i%  a  work 
of  little  value.  It  muy  bo  seen  in  tho  Oxford  e  liiion  of 
'  Aratus,*  and  was  republished  by  Shauhach,  wiiii  notes  by 
Heyno  (Giitt^  1795).  A  more  correct  edition  uf  the  text 
waa  published  by  F.  K.  MattbiM,  in  hia  edition  of  Aiatuiv 
Frankfort,  1817,  8vo. 

If  Eratosthenes  bo  really  the  author  of  llio  treatise 
'  Catasterismi,'  it  mu.st  have  been  compose<l  iiu-rely  as  a 
*  vade  me-cum,' for  we  liiul  Inra  eni;at;e<l  m  asironomk-al 
researches  far  more  exa<;t  and  more  worthy  of  his  genius. 
By  his  observations  he  determined  tliat  the  ili.st^inee  be- 
tween the  tropics,  that  is,  twici-  the  obliquity  of  the  eclijrtic, 
was  j[j  of  an  entire  circumference,  or  47  4*2' SO",  wnieh 
makes  the  obliquity  to  be  23"  51'  IS^S,  nearlv  the  aana  aa 
that  supposed  by  Hipparchua  and  Ptofaginy.  At  the  nraani 
of  observ  ation  were  at  that  time  very  imperfect,  tbe  instru- 
ments divided  only  to  intervals  of  10',  and  correctiona  for 
tlie  ;xreate"  n  Ti  i  fion  at  the  winter  solstice,  lor  the  diameter 
of  the  solar  disc,  SiC,  then  unknown,  we  must  re^jard  ibis 
conclusion  as  highly  creilitable  to  Eratosthenes. 

His  next  achievement  was  to  measure  tho  circumference 
of  the  earth.  Be  knew  that  at  Syeno  (now  Assouan) 
tho  sun  waa  vertical  at  noon  in  the  summer* aolalice;  while 
at  Alexandria, at  the  same  moment,  it  was  below  tiM  aanith 
by  the  fifUeth  part  of  a  circumference :  the  two  places  are 
nearly  on  the  aamo  meridian  (error  S*>;  neglecting  the 
solar  parallax,  he  concluded  that  tbe  distance  from  Alex- 
andria to  Syene  n  tho  fiftieth  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  eartli:  lliis  divtaiict;  he  estimated  at  50»Ut  stadia, 
which  gives '250,()U0  sladia  for  the  circumfiuncnce ;  the  lol- 
lowing  diagiam  vill  nplain  tbe  princ^e  «f  this  admeasure- 
ment. 
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0  dtt  centre  of  tho  earth.  A  Alexandria,  *  Sycno,  8  the 
■on,  <  ZA8  tho  of  four  riL'lii  angle*.  <  ASC  tho  sun's 
parallax,  which  is  very  htnall :  <  ACS  is  vury  nearly  = 
ZAS;  therefore  dislanco  AsC  =  A  of  circumferenco  of 
•arth. 

Tbua  Snloithencs  has  th«  merit  of  nointine  out  a 
method  Ibr  finding  the  cireamlfaraiwo  of  too  uartn.  But 
bit  data  wero  not  cuffieteottarww^Biir  had  he  the  SMMU 
of  measuring  tho  dlitaoee  Attrtth  mfReient  predsioll. 

Eratosihf  IK'S  has  been  called  a  poet,  and  EkaUger,  in  hia 
commentary  on  Mamlius,  fjives  gome  fragments  of  a  poem 
atiiibiited  to  him,  entitled  '  Hermes,  or  de  Zonia,'  one  of 
wluch  is  a  description  of  tho  terrestrial  zones :  it  is  not 
improbahlo  that  these  are  authentic :  tho  clmjniclers  as 
WbU  u  phUotophers  of  all  nations,  in  a  state  of  incipient  civil- 
iiation,  have  called  in  the  aid  of  metre  to  popularize  their 
labottii.  Bmtoetheiiee  tathorafiira  entitled  to  the  muiie  of  a 
versifier  rather  then  %  poet,  like  hie  Meeoner  Mamtho, 
vt  ho  wrote  'A-ronXta^iaTita  (efTeota  or  influences),  a  mixture 
ot  astrology  and  astruuoiuy ;  ono  of  whoee  lines,  coDtaining 
tho  names  of  tlw  WBl  aoid  plMMtib  iBi(f  k«  talMi    ft  epe- 


cunen — 

bit  'AfK  nof^  u^im  M*«c*hXmc  'i^jc. 

The  wretched  do^Rrel  eriebig  fltom  fordnK  namos,  seientiflc 
terms  and  reasonings  intovene,  may  be  judged  by  some 
ridii  ulous  productions  of  tho  kind  in  our  own  language. 

That  Eratosthenes  was  an  excellent  geometer  we  cannot 
(liiuht,  fr  m  his  Still  extant  solution  of  the  nroblcm  of  two 
mean  proj>ortional«,  preserved  by  Theon,  ana  a  lost  treatise 
quoted  by  Pappus,  *l>e  Lf>ris  ad  Mcdietates,'  on  which  Mon- 
tucla  lies  ofliBred  aome  conjocturea,  *  Uiatoiru  des  Math.,' 
en*  tJL,  P>  tB^ 

KntoatheMtaiffMn  to  have  been  one  of  tb*  fiat  who 
attempted  to  ftm  ft^itsra  of  geography.  Hia  werfc  on 
this  subject,  intitlod  *  Geographica*^<ri«#yp<i^tmi),  waa  di- 
vided into  three  books.  The  first  book  contained  a  history 
of  geography,  a  critical  notice  of  tlic  authorities  used  by 
him.  and  the  elements  of  physical  geography.  Tlio  second 
hook  treated  of  mathematical  geocraphy,  and  contained  the 
method  above  explained,  by  whion  be  determined  the 
earth's  dreonilBrence.  The  third  book  contained  the  po- 
Ktical  or  Uatorieal  tMSnph^i  Mnuiged  according  to  the 
three  jnMtt  difiatom  off  the  known  globe,  Eurooe^  Asia, 
and  iMyn.  The  whole  work  was  accompanied  with  a  map 
of  the  known  world.  The  geography  of  Eratosthenes  is 
lost;  the  tVacmcnl'*  which  remain  have  been  chiefly  pre- 
K  r\i-d  by  Rtriid',  who  was  doubtless  much  indebfi  d  to  him. 

Eruti";then'.-s  also  busied  himself  with  chronul  jii:^'.  The 
It  u  Ut  will  find  some  remarks  on  his  Greek  chronology  in 
Clinton's  Piuti  Heilenici;  and  on  his  list  of  Thcban  kings, 
hv  R.  Rask,  in  bis  little  WMk  on  the  antiont  Egyptian 
chronology,  German  translation,  Mtona,  1830. 

The  pmMrtim  of  nnmbers  attracted  tbn  atimtiDn  of  phi- 
losophers  mm  the  eirlieat  period,  and  SralMtlienes  also 
distinicriiished  him*clf  in  this  brnnch  by  n  work  which  ho 
denominated  %.6khvov,  Cribrum,  or  Sieve,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  Bcparato  prime  from  composite  numbers,  a 
curious  memoir  on  which  was  published  by  Horsley  in  the 
*  Philosophical  Transactions,'  1772.  The  principle  of  tho 
method  is  to  reject  all  tho  multiples  of  the  primes,  tabu- 
lattnc  flrat  all  the  odd  numbers ;  the  multiplea  of  3  will  be 
Ibnna  with  intervals  of  two  pUoaa^  tboooof  6  with  intemls 
tit  4  and  by  placing  a  man  mm  mA  aoeli  multide,  none 
but  prime  numbers  will  remain  aAer  this  sifting.  Tlio  same 
method,  which  is  indeed  indirect,  hut  comparativoly  rapid 
in  application,  has  been  employed  by  LnJi-ilaus  Chernac,  in 
forming  a  table  of  primee  nom  1  to  1,020,UUU,  ui  a  treatise 
published  in  1811;  th*  fidloving  anufto  irill  aiplBia  the 
method : — 

S»  S»  7. 9,  n,  13. 14. 17,  \%  81,  S3|     17,  fi^  81.  U|.  37, 

3*9.  4).  43,  45,  47,  4*9. 

By  aotually  trying  this  method  it  wiU  be  aeea  bow  readily 
the  oompoeite  nnmbera  are  mark«A  vaXt  tlld  «e  may  ter- 
minate  the  operation  when  ow  wwrnieniimg  nomher  «k- 
eooda  ft  «bitd  of  tin  bat  nmaber  fai  tbo  table. 

Blaloetboncs  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighty  yo.ors,  and 
nltinwtely  bcc«jminp  weary  of  hfe,  Aw\  by  voluntary  st!U-v  a- 
tion.  (SuidaH,  Krytt  >^thmc$.)  Montuela,  with  liis  usual 
naivete,  says,  it  would  have  bv«u  muro  philutopbical  to 
•wait  dealb  *  da  pied  ' 


(Montuela,  Hittoire  det  Math.,  p.  339 ;  iMamhro,  HUt. 
de  fAttnmomie  Aneierme,  p.  86  ;  Lalande,  Bihl.  Attron.  in 
art. ;  Sentential  Gr.  et  Lai.  in  Fi't  lis  Min.,  Radulpfu  H'in- 
trrloni,  Cambridge,  1  "00 ;  Fragmcnta  Or.  et  Lat^  by 
Sluuiliarh,  Gottingen  ;  .4ra/u», Oxford  cd.,  167"J  :  Horsley^ 
Tracts  and  Memoir  m  Phil.  Trans.,  1772;  Caiaslerismi, 
Heyne;  Cribrum  Arilh.,  by  L.  Chernac;  Oeographicorum 
Rvgmenta,  1787;  Eutodui' CbfltmenAvy  m  JreAteiadct. 
The  last  edition  of  tbo  Fngmenta  of  Kntoathanaa  ia  bjr 
Betnhaidy,  Berlin,  1822, 8vo. :  this  editim  dooi  ooC  eootain 
the  Catasteritrai.   See  Cleovbdes.) 

ERRIL.  [AiiuELA.] 

ERCILLA  Y  ZUfJlGA,  ALONSO.  the  author  of  tho 
* Araiicaiia,'  an  epic  poem,  mcnti<jied  with  high  praise  by 
Hayley  in  his  '  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry,*  and  better  known 
out  of  Spain  than  many  other  Spanish  works  of  greater 
merit  Aloaao  was  tho  third  son  of  a  celebrated  mwyer, 
Fortun  Gaieilb  laid  of  the  ca.stlo  of-Ercilla,  and  was  born  nt 
liadiid  in  IMS.  His  mother,  Duila  Leonor  de  Zuuiga,  be- 
came •  widow  the  following  year,  and  being  appointed 

fitarJa  danutx  to  the  wife  of  Charles  V  ,  soon  obtained  for 
er  son  a  place  among  the  pages  of  the  prince  of  Asturia,s 
afterwards  Philip  11.  At  the  ti''e  of  fourteen,  Errilla  pro 
bably  had  his  genius  awakened  by  attending  that  prince 
through  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  in  a  pompous 
progress  of  which  the  chionieler  of  Philin  IL,  Calvefe  de 
Estrella,  has  Idt  an  aeeonnt^  and  in  whicb  he  has  vividly 
portrayed  the  manners  and  pageaulBof  that  fieiee  and  ro- 
mantic age.  Following  Philip  m  bil  tnbseqnent  travels, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  queen  Mary, 
Errilla  caine  to  England  in  1554.  While  in  London,  lie 
hc;ird  of  a  revolt  of  the  brave  Arauranians  (Aniucanos) 
ag-.iinst  the  Spaniards  in  Chile,  and  his  military  arduur 
being  excited  by  the  new*,  ho  volunteered  to  go  to  America 
in  search  of  that  glor>'  which  he  soon  acquired.  It  was 
amidst  the  inoeaeant  toils  and  daagine  of  a  campaign 
against  barbariaM.  under  the  cmom  of  heaven,  with 
nothing  to  write  on  but  amall  aenpa  or  waste  paper,  and 
often  only  leather,  struggling  at  once  against  ene!iii<  ^ 
surrounding  circumstances,  that,  for  the  first  time,  au  iron- 
clad poet 

'  Tomaodo  or*  la  Mpadt,  ora  la  plama,* 

atfempted  to  describe  in  i-nic  sinnns  itiu  exploits  in  wbicib 
ho  himself  participated,  and  w  Inch  he  often  uirectod.  Thus 
did  Ercilla  write  the  first  part  <if  his  '  Araucona,'  so  named 
trom  tho  war  and  country  of  Arauca,  or  of  tho  Auea  people, 
which  means  free.  [ARAncAHiANa.]  After  numerooseseupea 
from  the  dangers  of  the  war,  he  was  ordered  to  the  SMflfold 
(a.d.  1558)  by  a  young  and  hasty  commander,  who  thought 
he  i>crccivod  a  premeditated  inutiii)  in  ,i  private  (\uarrel 
which  arose  in  the  American  eity  of  Imperial,  while  the 
people  were  celelirating  the  accession  of  Philip  II.  to  the 
crown.  Ercilla,  who  on  that  occasion  had  to  draw  his  sword 
in  defence  of  his  honour  and  life,  vras  saved  by  the  timely 
discovery  of  the  iniustioc  of  the  sentence  whidi  bad  been 
passed  on  bilh.  Mncb  impaired  hi  healtb,  aldmm^ 
only  in  his  twenty-ninth  vear,  the  pootioldierMtnRwdte 
Spain,  but  only  to  experience  the  oontinned  n«^eet  and 
disdain  of  'hat  Philip  w  hom  he  liad  served  all  his  fife,  wboB 
he  hud  iilrta  ly  invoked  as  his  Augustus,  and  whom  be  ce- 
lebrated in  the  sequel  of  his  poem.  To  exalt  and  propitiate 
his  reluctant  patron,  ho  introduced  into  it  the  cpiaodical 
battles  of  St.  Qiientin  and  Lepanto.  The  indignity  which 
lie  still  experienced  induced  Elcilla  to  ramble  far  some 
time  over  different  parte  of  Emopa^  where  the  onlyfiivoar 
be  received  waa  nom  the  empeioc  Rudolph,  who  n- 
pointed  bim  gentleman  of  his  bed-ebamber.  At  lait  be 
settled  at  Madrid,  where  be  linjjered  in  retirement  and 
penury,  writing  poetry  till  his  death,  the  time  of  which  is 
not  ascertained.  He  was  however  alive  in  1536,  f  r  Mus- 
quera  de  Kij^ueroa,  in  his  '  Comontario  dc  Disciphna  Miiitar,' 
speaks  of  Ercilla  as  tlien  en^^igod  in  celebrating  the  vic- 
tories of  Don  Alvaro  Baxan,  marques  de  Santa  Gnu,  in  a 
poem  which  was  never  published,  and  perhaps  was  left  in- 
complete. Tho  'Pamaao  Sspafiol'  contains  also  a  short 
erotic  poem,  written  by  Eteilm  bl  hia  youth,  and  highly 
cominended  by  Lope  ae  Vega  in  his  'Laurel  de  Apldo.' 
But  it  ia  only  the  '  Araurana  which  has  recommended  Er- 
cilla to  poeterity.  H.  i  iiMished  the  first  part  alone;  th-  n 
the  first  and  second  p  ins  to^^ether  in  1577;  and  the  whole 
three  parts  in  1590,  many  editions  of  which  ha\e  appeared 
successively  in  different  places.  Tho  severe  oenauree  paaenii 
ontbiapoenhfftlieatirirbieBnpharaor  oonpaan  m  in 
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ftkct  only  » long  filo  of  rqwUtionai  Voltau^  wha^  bgr  his 
'Essai  sur  la  Po^sie  Epique,'hu  inftdotho*Ami]«tiHi*moro 
generally  known,  prefers  the  char  icV  r  'f  Colocolo  in  the 
second  canto  to  that  of  Nustor  in  the  Iliad.  He  shows 
however,  by  his  tweepinja;  Centura  of  the  rent,  and  by  hid 
aMerting  that  Ercilla  was  at  the  battle  of  Su  Quentin,  that 
be  had  not  read  so  fiir  aa  the  soventeentb  canto.  The 
writar  m  the  '  Biographie  Univenelle,'  amidst  some  very 
ftir  and  proper  observations,  and  after  placing  the  '  Arau- 
wiui*  mueh  aboTC  tlis  H«inriiiiil<ib  mwhilrai  tM  mm.  and 
xxxTiL,  or  tva  lut  cantos,  fbr  its  continuation,  or  fbe  iw. 
and  V.  part  of  the  '  Araucana*  by  Smti-itban  Osorio,  a 
notion  which  the  most  ha&ly  glaiire  at  xha^e  ciintos  would 
Itave  dispelled.  The  same  writer  is  also  unlucky  in  his 
refutation  of  Voltaire,  since  the  elaborate  note  about  the 
possibility  of  SreiUa's  having  fought  at  St.  Quentin  oon- 
taina  the  anaduooism  of  fixing  hi*  ratum  firom  America  in 
1S54,  tlM  praeiM  ywr  in  whitA  he  Holed  for  Anu«ica  from 
lAwioD.  Habim  ^ated.  Hm  otlMr  note  bytbe  same  wmtat 
atioat  Erafllift  birth  pcoeaede  ftom  »  misnndefftanding  of 
his  biographiod  Botiep  in  ttie  leeoDil  TOlnmeef  tbe  'Bunaso 
Espaiiol.' 

lioutcrwek,  after  denying  to  the  '  Araucana'  the  title  even 
of  a  poem,  bestows  abruptly  sundry  iiigh  but  just  com- 
mendations on  its  beauties,  and  thus  revokes,  in  a  grt^at 
tncasure.  if  not  totally,  his  hasty  sentence  of  condemnation. 
I'ho  <iame  writer,  in  supposing  that  Ercilla  relates  Dido's 
death  after  Tiifil.  aborn  tbat  he  hud  overlooked  cantos 
nxtt.  end  mini,  wbeiethe  lierofaie  of  Osrthage  is,  on  the 
contrary,  amply  viiidicatcd.  on  ihi-  authority  of  Justin,  from 
tho  misrear«»unlalioTis  uf  tlu*  Mantuun  biud,  who  in  tho 
woide  of  KrciUa  shatnofully 

Thfi>>o  inaccuracies  in  great  authorities  nro  noticed  here 
in  order  to  put  readers  on  their  guard  against  writers  on 
literttim  in  general;  and  our  remarks  on  tlie  orrorb  of 
odm  eritieB  must  ilgad  in  the  plaee  of  e  oritioiflai  of  our 
own  on  the  poem,  which  within  vof  leewnahle  liinits  would 
l>o  impracticjihle.  Nothing  short  of  a  sketch,  however  brief, 
of  tiio  '  Araucana,'  could  j^ivc  a  just  idea  of  its  plan  and  exe- 
cution. It  would  however  be  unfair  not  t/j  remind  thi  -  ' 
who  consider  Ercilla  as  n  second  Lucan,  that  ho  undertook 
a  much  harder  task  than  the  Cordovan  poet,  who  suna;  a 
mighty  contest  fbr  the  mastery  of  the  world ;  while  Ercilla 
had  to  <sontend  against  two  flnUues  in  hit  subject,  the  most 
unfovowable  to  an  epio— noonqoeet  not  yet  accomplished 
over  a  iturow.  rocky,  and  unknown  spot,  and  a  brave  and 
injured  enemy  struggling  for  their  freedoro.  Still  he  suc- 
co«ded  in  infusing  an  Homeric  spirit  into  his  long  uurra- 
tion,  which,  independenflir  of  ilaeuerneiilabieanu  historic 

cul  record. 

EllECTHEIUM,  a  beautiful  Ionic  temple  il«!dicate<l  to 
ErccthfcMiN,  built  near  tho  Wfstom  brow  of  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens,  and  at  the  timo  when  Stuart  visited  the  placo  form- 
iag  part  of  the  modern  (brtnea  of  the  Acropo1i<!.  Cktnnccted 
with  this  building,  and  placed  on  one  sido  of  it  at  the  end 
of  the  cella,  is  a  tetrastyfe  pseudo-dipteral  lonio  portiao,  m 
the  same  stylo  as  the  portico  of  the  Ereetheium;  and  on 
the  opposite  sidoisn  hroall  roofed  building  supported  hy 
cary  atines,  placed  on  an  elevated  basement.  [Cauyatidf.s.J 
Tho  Uick  wall  of  the  cella  of  the  Temple  of  Erecthons  is  de- 
corutccl  wUh  four  semi-columns  in  antis  engaged  in  the  wall, 
and  of  tho  same  order  as  the  portico,  which  is  hcxastyle,  and 
raised  on  there  stepe,£anninfl[  a  basement  which  runs  round 
the  entire  btiilding  with  its  admncts.  In  Stuart's  '  Athens,' 
the  protiiyrum  ii  lestoted*  ana  fbnna  a  doaed  chamber,  for 
which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  tniUclent  anthority.  It 
IS  nioro  probable  that  the  prothyrum  wa-s  open,  like  some 
other  Greek  temples,  because,  as  shown  on  Stuart's  plan, 
the  portico  from  its  shallowness  would  be  of  little  use  a,s  a 
covering,  and  would  also  produce  little  architectural  efic<-t 
In  the  side  portico,  called  Minerva  Polios,  which  was  most 
probably  constructed  aftw  the  Erecthoium,  there  was  no 
Opportonit^  of  producing  a  depth  of  shadow  by  the  deep 
recess  of  an  open  prothyrum,  and  the  architect  accordingly 
app<^ra  to  haTe  oaoptea  tho  pseudo-dipteral  portico  to  pro- 
duce a  somewhat  similar  effect,  as  well  as  to  gain  a  covered 
space  for  those  who  officiated-  It  would  appear  from  tho 
regularity  of  the  plan  of  the  Temple  of  Ercctheus,  thot  it 
was  constructed  before  the  other,  and  of  that  regular  pa- 
rallclopipedal  %uro  itiost  commonly  eiaployctl  in  thcso 
buUduiigsi  and  that  at  a  later  poricd  tho  Pandiceium  was 


conatrucSed*  with  (he  poiliee  on  the  opposite  side  forming 
the  entrance  or  vestibule  'to  the  eclla  or  the  temple,  which 

was  formed  from  n  f  i^t  nf  the  cella  of  the  TempJi  ::f  Erec- 
theus,  cut  off  from  Iho  ond  of  that  Oella,  which  was  eithw 
at  that  time  or  previously  li^;hted  with  windows. 

The  length  of  tho  Temple  of  Erectheus  is  73  it.  2  in.  18 
from  the  columns  of  the  portico  to  these  at  the  back  of  the 
cella;  the  width  is  36  il  6.67  in.  The  depth  of  the  porlioo 
of  Minerva  Polios  is  21  ft,  1.75  in.,  and  the  width  3311; 
I  join.  The  Pandraehun  is  litL  4  45  in.  wide,  and  11  ft. 
9.6T  in.  deep.  (Soe  Stuertfe  dnHqtatici  nf  Aihmt,  edited 
hy  W.  Eannard,  architect.)  The  columns  of  the  Erecthoium 
are  2  ft.  3.8  in.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  1ft  11.2  in. 
at  tho  upi>er  diameter;  and  those  of  tl#j  Minerva  Polias 
ifL  6.9  in.,  and  the  upper  2  ft.  3.5  in.:  while  the  intor- 
columniations  are  respectively — Krectheium  4  ft  7.95  in.; 
Minerva  Polias  7  fi.  &.19  in.,  although  there  is  a  slight 
variation  in  the  intcrcolumna,  which  vuqr  be  the  effect  of 
time  and  inaeeonuqr  in  setting  tbeBi  out  *"y»«"y  The 
oolttmM  of  the  Minerva  Pblias  are  on  a  nraoC  lower  level 

thnn  Tlinsr  of  tho  Erocthcium.  Tlie  capitals  of  the  order  of 
tliojHj  two  l*)mi  les  are  very  richly  c^irved.  If  anything,  tho 
capitals  of  tho  Minerva  Poliaa  are  a  little  richer  than  the 
Krectheiura.  Tho  volutes  are  vcrj'  graceful  [Column], 
and  the  spiral  lines  are  elaborately  arranged.  The  angular 
volute  is  ingeniously  contrived  The  necking  of  tho  capital 
is  enriched  with  leaves,  as  wcB  at  wilth  an  enriched  ovolo 
and  aetngals,  and  the  volutea  are  eqnnected  by  an  eaiiched 
twilled  bud  or  guillodMcsnHnent.  The  dnra  aie  Anted. 
But  with  regard  to  many  peculiarities  in  the  detail,  we  must 
refer  to  the  plates  in  Stuart*a  *  Athena.'  The  enlablaturos 
have  several  of  their  members  enriched,  lin  l  iirc  similar  in 
design;  the  bases  of  tho  columns  howiiVur  vary.  The 
heiglit  of  tl;e  c  ulurunsof  tho  K.L  i  tVijium  ia '27  ft.  7.5  in., 
and  of  tlie  Minerva  Polias  %6  SL  0.86  iu.  The  pilaster  of 
the  Ereetheium  is  elegantly  decorated,  and  tho  mouldmn 
and  deooratians  are  continned  under  the  architraves.  Tm 
height  of  the  entablature  of  tfw  liectheium  is  4  ft  1 1.3  in.; 
and  tiM  hei^^'ht  of  the  Minerra  Poliaa  ia  Aft.  j.S4in.  The 
rise  in  the  pediment  of  tbo  portico  of  the  latter  is  3  ft 
in.  The  I  nl  I'llature  of  the  Pandrosium  is  heavy: 
It  18  docoratcil  waL  dentil-s  and  alio  with  patoraa  on  the 
upper  fkee  of  the  architrave.  Tlie  windows  and  doors  di- 
minish at  tho  top,  aud  the  friezes  of  the  porticos  appear  to 
have  been  fbrmerly  deoorated,  if  we  may  judgo  nom  tliu 
remaini  of  eiampe  and  eramp-hoiea  on  their  ftces.  Some 
detaflampeetingtiiia  hnUdin^nok  pobliahed  in  Stuart,  eve 
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fiven  in  the  '  Eroctheiim.*  «  work  oa  Uib  ediioa  H.  W. 
nwood,  architect,  who  has  imitated  the  Krectheium  end 

Panriro^iutn  in  the  t  vit  rual  design  of  part  of  the  New  St. 
Pancrass  Church .  Lun.lun.  Si uart'sAllmiM,  vol.  ii,, contain* 

and  delaib  of  this  building. 

ERE'TRIA.  [KimEA.J 
KREW.\SH.  [Thknt.] 

ERFURT,  a  province  or  administrntivc  circle  in  Prustiiian 
Saxony,  consisting  of  the  former  jinngipahtie*  of  Erfurt, 
the  Soaon  Impeml  fkee  tawns  of  Miihlbauien  and  Nord- 
haaMn,  tlw  eandom  of  nohnttein,  together  with  the  baili- 

wics  of  Langcn^^alza  and  Weissenaee.  and  aeveral  adjacent 
districts,  as  bOtUcd  by  tho  congrms  of  Vienna.  Its  area  is 
\-l'JG  Engliiih  squaro  mites,  and  its  populaii  'ii,  mIikIi  «as 
234.427  souk  in  1816,  and  •J»5.h74  in  Ih.ti,  is  at  [TCM-nf 
estimated  at  atxml  298,000.  About  <>iu:  fuurili  jiart  of  iliu 
population  are  Konian  Catholics,  and  the  r«iu»utii!tr,  with 
tho  exception  of  about  900  Jews,  are  Protestaiil><.  It  is 
bounded  on  tiie  north  by  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  and  on 
the  louth  by  Saxe  Weimar,  Gotha,  and  Schwarzburg,  with 
tbe  exception  of  the  i'udated  (iiatneta  of  UennobMig,  Neu- 
atadt,  and  pai^  «>f  the  Voigiland.  The  toil  of  tfaie  province 
is  fuvyurubk-  fur  tlif  culiiwilMti  <if  ^rain,  am!  raflii-r  nidro 
than  une  half  of  its  surface  is  nra'ilo  la;i<i.  ^Vbout  uut'-f.flli 
of  it  is  ai)priii>nali  (l  tij  iiKailous  ur  jia^t urea,  and  rather 
more  than  one-fourth  is  u*  i  ii|iicJ  ljy  lU  and  fi»r(»ts.  It 
is  not  watered  by  any  streams  i>r  niaL^ninulc  :  tlu:  largest 
are  tlic  Unstrut,  tho  Gcra,  Wcmi,  SaUa,  £riau,  Ileide, 
Wippor,  and  Suale.  There  are  a  miiubi;r  of  niitterul  springs 
in  tbe  faiUv  diairieta.  The  atockL  of  »tUe  in  183 1  was  as 
MIowb:  honoa  1 7.694,  bomad  cattle  «2.a»9»  ahoep  189.797. 
goats  13,242,  and  swine  31.999. 

This  pruvinro  is  divided  into  tbe  nine  cirotes  of  Srfnrt, 
Nordhauscti,  llt'ihi^onsladt,  Miihlhaii-cn,  "Worbia,  Schleu- 
singen,  l^aiigt'iisulzu.  \Vi  is-i-iis»>o,  and  Ziegonriick,  and  con- 
tains 1  fortru->3  (Erfurti,  11  towns,  am -ing  which  ore  Erfurt, 
Hciligcnstadt  on  the  Leinc,  3^00  inhabitants,  Langensalzo, 
on  tho  Salza,  6500  ;  Tannstiidt,  on  the  Schambach,  3000  ; 
Miihibauscn,  on  tlie  Unstrut,  with  ramparts  and  ditches, 
11.000:  NordliatiaeAt  on  the  Zotge,  at  the  southern  extre- 
mis of  tbe  Han  nountaina.  10^900;  Bannaolunilain,  on 
the  Halt,  3000 ;  BUridh,  9800 ;  Bleichnde^  on  the  Bode^ 
S500 ;  Schlcusingcn,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Erlau  and 
Nahc,  2660;  Suhl,  on  the  Aue  or  Laulcr,  6300  ;  Weiascn- 
■ec,  on  the  Holbo,  2250  ;  Gros>i  Soramerdu,  on  the  Un.strut, 
S300  ;  Worbis,  near  tJtc  stiureo  of  the  W'tpper,  itiOii;  ai\<l 
Zicgenruck,  on  the  Saale,  820.  The  chief  pro<luct.s  of  the 
province  of  Erfurt  ore  grain,  flax,  saMowur,  tobacco,  hops, 
oA,  and  salt ;  lar^o  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle  and  swine  are 
raated ;  and  in  the  circles  of  Wetsacnsoc  and  Schleusingen 
tbiira  are  minaa  of  inn.  kad,  and  copper.  Marble  and 
gypaum,  as  wall  aa  lulnhnr.  am  also  among  its  minaial 

1»roducUottt.  Bffort  is  likewise  dutingniihoa  fbr  ita  manu- 
acturcs  of  iron  and  stcilwaro,  tin  plates,  seed  oil,  woollen 
yams,  cloths,  lIunneK  and  carpels,  linens,  silks,  cottons,  i 
stockiiiRs,  paper,  jiorcolaiti,  ulass,  brandy,  woodon  clocki,  1 
&c.    It  hum  govtiiniiK'ut  istabli^^litneuts  for  tho  maimfac-  , 
turc  of  gumtowdvr  and  fire  arms.    There  am  minotal 
aprings  near  S<:hlcusingen  and  in  other  parts. 

ERFURT,  the  capital  of  tho  minor  circle  of  that  name, 
aa  Weil  ax  of  the  province,  is  situated  on  the  Gera,  a  tribu* 
tary  of  the  Unstnit,  in  a  richly  eultivatod  plain  in  90*  58' 
N.  lat,  and  11*  S'  B<  long.  It  was  the  antient  capital  of 
Tburingia,  and  la  a  fbrtrett  of  the  second  order,  possessing 
among  its  dL'fcnces,  which  have  been  entirt'ly  roiu.'wxsl  ana 
much  stj-ciijjtliontid  in  recent  times,  two  citacU-ls,  om-  tliu 
Petersburg,  wttliiii  ilio  \\a\U,  ami  tlu-  uihcr,  C> naxbur^,  on 
Mount  Cyriax,  uut.side  of  the  town.  Erfurt,  which  has  a 
number  of  gardens  among  its  six  suburbs,  has  six  gates, 
five  public  SQuarcs,  or  open  spaces,  the  largest  of  uliirh  is 
the  markot-plaric  (with  an  obelisk  of  stone  fifly  fv  ot  hi^h, 
erected  by  theeitixens  in  1802,  to  Charles,  aleetor  of  Meiiix. 
their  then  lovenign),  several  broad  and  w«U*built  atieets. 
and  19  churches.  1 1  being  Roman  Oatbolie,  and  S  Protestant, 
of  which  tho  collegiate  church  of  8t  Mary  n  a  nne  Gothic 
it' ,n  r  ii(  i:i  tlii.scliunh  tluMc  isabell  called  llie  Maria  Clara 
Su»,iii;ja,  <  asl  in  WJ-i,  atul  weighing  thirteen  tons  and  up- 
wiu'ds.  Tlierc  are  2  chapels,  and  tlu're  were  ievt-rsl  moiia*- 
turieb  and  ounvents,  but  all  have  been  suppiesked  with  the  c'\- 
c«|iiion  of  the  Ursuline  nunnery,  to  which  a  female  sclu>ol 
is  attached.  In  1832  Srftutt  containad  6  palaoat,  or  princely 
mSAmm,79  VwUinBi  fw  foveiUMBl  pmpoMb «7 


nufiietarinK  oatablisbmonts.and  2748  dweUiug-hmtiea,  with 
2},000  inhabitants,  aaelniitv  of  the  military  t  in  1810  they 

amounted  to  1.0,097,  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  they  were 
not  less  than  58,000.  Ahout  one  fourth  of  Uie  present  po< 
pulatiuvi  i!>  of  tliL:  Roiiiati  (^atholic  |)c-r-i;asion  ;  rL-niaiil- 
dt'i ,  With  ihf  I  xci'iiUaa  of  ubin.t  'J(ni  JvvJis.  uxv  i'iOie5.taii'>i. 
What  Wis  iiiuf  an  .^utrustuii,-  niiujastcrv.  where  Luther 
resided  tram  1 501  to  150b,  in  a  cell  which  is  still  shown  to 
visitorM,  is  at  present  apptopriatcd  lo  the  Lutheran  Orphan 
Asylum.  In  thisooU  are  a  portrait  of  the  lefiirmor.  bis  tra« 
veiling  pocket-eaae,  andwme  of  his  books;  and  the  fldlow* 
ing  inacription  stands  over  tLf  doorway:  — 

NolvB.  vix  luitu  rcllula  iifmi  mml' 

Tlie  suppressed  Scots'  monastery  toiuams  the  cabinet 
of  jiliysicK,  once  the  property  of  the  university  of  Er- 
furt, which  was  founded  in  1392,  and  closed  in  IblG.  The 
scholastic  institutions  in  the  town  aro~a  Lutheran  high 
school,  with  whioh  n  seminary  for  teachers  is  ooiinected,  a 
Roman  Catholic  gymiiasiunv  a  medhanios*  adttol,  a  deaf 
and  dumb  achooi.  a  aehool  of  antgaty,  anodwr  of  deaini. 
and  a  tfainl  fbr  arts  and  arcbitoetdn.  a  Sunday'Sehoot  for 
ai>j>ri-riti(C-s,  and  16  schools  of  an  inferior  elits^s.  Arni  ii:^ 
otlifr  institutions  there  are  ono  of  pliarmacyaud  clicmiht.''y. 
a  society  of  (he  useful  arts,  u  boliinicul  ^arduu,  a  library  of 
about  50,000  volumes,  formerly  hclju^-in^j  to  the  university, 
an  ophthalmic  and  blind  hospital,  a  t;L-iieral  hospital,  and  a 
Bible  society.  Erfurt  is  the  scat  of  provincial  adoutiisliation 
and  of  the  provincial  tribunals.  It  has  considemJUanuAU* 
ftctures  of  cottons  and  woollens,  besides  lets  ezteoatve  OMS 
of  .1uien%  ribbons,  leather,  soap,  earthenware,  meal,  oil  ex- 
tracted from  medf  atockingi,  gloves,  tobacco,  Sec,  and  it 
carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  fhitts,  seeds,  groocry  and  drugs, 
grain,  S:c.  It  was,  between  the  fourtc-enth  and  sixteenth 
ccnturii-s,  the  i-eutre  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
till-  luirth  and  south  of  C.L'rniany,  and  belonged  to  the  Uanse- 
aius  iuague.  At  llio  foot  of  Mount  Cyriax  there  are  three 
mineral  springs  called  the  '  Dn  ibrunnen,*  in  the  midst  of 
shrubberies  and  gardens.  Erfurt  and  the  adjacent  lands* 
to  tho  extent  of  about  294  square  miles,  was  a  uomahtof  tilo 
•lacton  of  Mcntz  from  1664  to  1802»  wban  it  was  tnna- 
ftrred  to  Pnusiu  by  u  uy  of  indemnity  for  eectain  loaaea ;  in 
1807  it  was  annexed  to  the  French  empire  under  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit;  in  180S  it  was  the  place  of  conference  between 
Napoleon,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  the  kings  of  Saxony  and 
Rax  ana,  and  otlu.T  sovereij^u  praKxis;  and  in  1SI5  the  con- 
^'ress  of  Vieiiiui  ri-stored  it  to  the  crown  of  Prussia. 

ERGOT,  a  name  bustowcd  upon  a  peculiar  state  of  tlie 
seed  of  several  cereal  grains,  hut  most  frequently  of  the 
rye,  which  resembles  a  spur,  or  horn;  hence,  likewiae, 
termed  tecale  cornutuin,  or  sjrurred  rye.    Whether  tliia 
atataof  tbo  grain  be  meialy  an  altered  cooditioo  of  the  piatiU 
or  the  result  of  the  pnneture  of  inspects,  or  of  the  develop- 
ment of  ;i  funpus,  is  doubtful  ;  hut  llic  best  autluu  ities 
incline  to  the  upatiuu  lliiit  it  is  a  fungus.    This  lait  view  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  inve^tii^aiiuus  of  Wi^jgers,  who 
found  by  analysis  that  the  bn>i«  of  ihts  structure  of  the  spur 
Ls  almost  identical  in  chemical  properties  with  the  prin- 
ciple called  fungin,  and  that  the  white  dust  sometimes 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  spurs  wilt  produce  it  in  any  ^nti 
if  sprinkled  in  the  soil  at  its  root%  and  tharafbre  apnaam  to 
be  analogous  to  the  sporidia  or  spawn  of  tho  admittod  fhna^ 
(See  Mr.  Bauer's  paper  on  tho  Uredo/cetida,  Suj^>tetnent^to 
Pemttf  Magazine,  Maich,  1833.)  DeCandolIe  considers  the 
fungus  to  be  the  Scferolium  dui  us.  The  si)ur  is  of  variable 
iuiiglh.  ftum  a  few  hnvi  to  two  inches,  and  is  from  two  to 
four  lines  in  thickness;  when  large,  only  a  few  gpuns  in 
each  ear  are  aflccted ;  when  small,  in  general,  all  of  them 
arc  diseased.  In  colour  the  exterior  or  husk  is  of  a  bluish- 
black  or  violet  hue,  with  two  or  three  streaks  of  dotted 
gray ;  the  interior  is  of  a  dull  whitish  or  gmy  tinL   It  ia 
specificallv  lighter  than  walor,  wbieb  «lbids  a  ccitetion  for 
distinguishing  sound  from  tainted  grain.  When  fresh  it  b 
tough  and  flexible,  but  brittle  auT  easily  pulverized  w hen 
dr>-.   The  powder  is  apt  to  attract  moisturt;,  which  impairs 
its  properties.    Time  also  completely  dissi|wtes  its  puculiar 
qualities.     *  It  has  a  disfu^reeabk  heavy  smell  (wkicli, 
being  analogous  to  th.tt  of  many  fungi,  strengthens  the 
opinion  that  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  vegetable  substances), 
a  nauseous,  slightly  acrid  taste,  and  imparts  both  its  ta«t« 
and  smell  to  water  and  aleoboL  Bcaad  which  oonmins  it 
U  itfKXm  ia  lliiitOB«s  liaUeto  beeatae  mw^  an4  cnmka 
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•Did  enimMesmn  after  being  tukL-n  iVnm  ihc  oven.'  Tlio 
most  ceoent  cbeiuuial  analviis  is  th&t  of  Wi$g;cn,  who  fotiml 
it  to  contsm  a  hetvy-meUing  Sxod  oil,  funijin,  albumen, 
otmaidme^  mxyimtter,  and  an  •xtnetiva  BubstaQQeoTa 
ttrong  pacuUar  taste  and  nncill,  in  which,  ftom  experimente 
on  animals,  he  was  led  to  infer  tliut  its  active  propcriics 
reside.  To' this  he  Ra^  t'  the  name  of  ergolitie.  Dr.  Chris- 
li^-m  foiuiil  ^Vl^•;;L■r3'^  stattiuents  to  be  correcl  in  most 
piniil.-i,  exfi'pi  iliiU  wliai  he  procured  as  er?otine  was  des- 
titute of  inarketl  taste  or  smell.  Williluiiow  is  of  upiiiii^n 
that  there  are  two  variaties  of  the  spur,  and  Uiot  only  one 
of  tham  it  pcwowed  wCaotive  oroperties. 

Spurred  rye  oceun  more  nvqaiently  in  ammo  countries 
and  districts  than  in  othen,  and  nteie  abundknilj  in  sonie 
laaaonB  than  in  others.  Rye  raised  in  poor  aoil,  and  in  a 
humid  doM  air,  such  as  that  of  the  district  of  Sologne  in 
France,  is  most  linbU:  to  be  infoctLtl;  but,  accordiir:j;  to  the 
experiments  of  Wildenow,  it  may  be  brought  on  at  any 
time,  by  sowing  the  rye  in  a  rich  damp  soil,  and  watering 
the  plants  freely  in  worm  weather.  A  very  rainy  seatton, 
such  as  was  that  0^1816,  is  apt  to  produce  it. 

Bread  prepared  from  grain  which  has  a  large  admixture 
of  the  spur,  occaiiaiui  very  distressing  and  often  fatal  effects, 
vhich  are  shown  mofe  or  laaa  rapidly  aeootdin^  to  the 

Siantity  present  in  (he  fbod,  and  the  eiiennifltanoei  mwliieh 
os«  who  use  it  arc  pliited.  Thoy  liave  been  observed  to 
bo  most  serious  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  when  various  eauses 
concur  to  produce  di-iease.  The  syniptonis  which  result  from 
Spurred  ^Tiun,  w  lien  used  for  a  cor.sidcruble  tiuiti,  are  of  two 
distinct  kinds,  one  of  a  nervous  nature  characterized  by  vio- 
lent spanmodtc  oonvulikions,  the  other  a  disordered  state  of 
the  constitution,  which  terminates  in  Uie  pecttlbur  disease 
called  raingrsona  ustilaginea,  or  dry  gangrene.  A  single 
dose  of  the  spur,  not  diluted  Iqradmistun  with  sound  flour, 
andtea  affiMts  whiA  wf  aaeording  to  tlw  qMntity  taken 
and  the  state  of  the  person,  and  are  chiefly  limited  lo  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  if  the  dose  be  binall ;  but  if 
so  much  as  two  drachms  be  taken,  it  causes  giddnvess, 
headache,  flushed  face,  pain  and  spasms  in  the  stomach, 
nausea  and  vomiting,  with  colic,  purging,  and  a  sense  of 
weariness  and  weight  in  the  litubs.  In  die  case  of  parturient 
females,  when  given  at  a  certain  sta^e  of  the  labour,  it  is 
admitted  by  most  piustitioners  and  writers  to  pioduoe  spe- 
eille  effects,  and  to  expedite  the  labour  in  a  wy  marked 
manner.  It  i«  by  aoinui  persons  alleged  to  produoe  hartfhl 
efliseta  upon  the  dliM;  but  such  consequences  probably 
occur  onry  when  It  has  been  used  at  an  improper  stage  of 
the  labour;  or  when  it  ought  not  to  have  been  employed 
under  any  circumstances.  The  rules  for  its  employment 
arc  given  in  works  devoted  to  obstetrics,  to  wliich  we  rei'er. 
It  has  likewise  been  recommended  in  raeoorrhogia  aud  in 
loucorrwha,  but  its  utility  rests  upon  lea*  docilive  evi- 
dent than  in  the  case  alrwdy  stated. 

The  nervous  sympteoM  arising  inm  the  nee  of  bread 
Ibmed  of  spuned  lye  nuqr  in  meral  be  eured  kf  emetics, 
laxatives,  and  iteqnent  iinaU  doses  of  opinm,  moTided  this 
treatment  be  adopted  in  reasoaable  tima^  and  the  nnwlide* 


adopted  i 
some  food  ccmpletclv  withdrawn. 

The  ten  It  11}  to  dry  gangrene  is  to  be  combated  by  the 
use  of  cinchona  aud  cordials,  with  local  applications  to  the 
]>an  threatened.  The  noxious  food  must  M  eomplalBly  re- 
Unquishcd.   (Cbristison  on  Foiiont.) 

ERGOT,  botanicallv  considered,  is  a  fungus  belonging  to 
the  Gymaomyoetoos  oivisiou,  and  constituting  one  of  two 
apeeiea  at  SpennoSdia  admitted  by  Fries.  He  calls  it  S. 
cMMM^and  aepaialaa  it  ikom  the  genus  SekroHum,  to  which 
it  had  prevkHisly  been  refernd,  on  aoeount  of  its  growing 
in  the  inside  of  other  plants,  and  having  no  projier  iructiti- 
cation.  He  dcAnes  the  genus  Spermo'eJiu  as  follows :  '  Va- 
riable, rounded,  entopUyiuI,  rootless,  of  a  fleshy  mealy  ho- 
mogeneous texture,  with  a  rind  concrete,  scaly,  or  somewhat 
pruinose.  Proper  fructifuation  none'  Ami  then  he  adds 
'  that  it  is  only  a  morbid  condition  of  the  grain  of  corn,  not 
propagated  by  seed,  hut  generated  by  a  particular  combi. 
nation  of  exteraal  influenees  (cotmica  momenta).'  End- 
lieber  takei  the  same  view  of  the  natove  of  ergot,  only  with 
more  consistency  ho  does  not  admit  it  as  a  real  fungus,  but 
only  enumerates  it  as  a  diseased  state  of  the  seed  of  grasses, 
swelling  into  a  funyuid  body,  .md  covered  cxten>ally  with 
powder.  The  saiuu  opinion  is  also  very  generally  enter- 
lainod.  Nevertheless,  we  regard  the  <|ue8tion  as  being  far 
flrom  settled.  The  definite  form  assumed  by  ergot  is  unfovour- 


efHorescenoeproccc«ling  from  its  surface  requires  to  he  more 
particularly  examined ;  and  the  microsooptoal  anatomy  of 
the  |>roductiun  m  different  states  must  he  &r  more  eiaetly 
studied  than  it  has  yet  been  before  the  true  nature  of  ergot 
can  be  positively  determined.  Do  CandoUe  is  clearly  of 
opinion  that  it  is  a  peculiar  fungus  which  attacks  the  ovary 
of  grasses,  destroymg  them  when  young,  and  protruding 
from  tlieiu  111  a  lengthened  fonn,  in  r\e  and  other  Eu- 
ropean grasses:  and  Funtana  asserts  that  it  may  be  pro* 
pagated  by  conMwt ;  llw  latter  statement  tiaa  however  Ueo 
contradicted. 

The  ergot  of  lye  is  not  confined  to  that  kind  of  i^rass. 
but  attacks  many  otiiar  spedes.  Fries  distinguishes  it  by 
the  lengthened  mm  and  white  interior  flrom  Spennoedia 
Paspali,  a  Carolina  ereot.  which  is  globose  and  somewhat 

compressed,  scaly  and  rough  externally,  pale  brown  and 

yellowish  inside.    A  iliiid  species,  not  yet  registered  by 
Ixitanists,  atlucks  Indiun  com  m  Columbia,  and  has  a  pear* 
shaped  figure. 
ERGVNE.  [IsupuuA.] 

ERI'C.4,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  beautiful  genera 
known  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  belongin;;  to  the  natural 
order  that  bears  its  name  [ERiCACK  kfi],  und  therein  disUn- 
guiahed  by  its  oalyx  being  fiiur-leaved.  its  coioUb  four* 
toothed,  Mtd  its  Irult  a  Wf,  four  or  oight-eslled,  many- 
seeded  e4ipsule,  npciiing  into  valves  witfa  tha  disaepiimmta 
projeeling  from  their  middle. 

Under  this  character  is  included  a  preat  variety  of  species 
liaving  very  narrgw  Imesr  leaves  iirraa^ed  in  whorls,  and 
so  little  diflercnt  in  their  vegetaticm  in  most  ciuk's,  ilial 
when  out  of  flower  they  are  uAen  not  easily  distinguisheii 
from  each  other ;  but  exhibiting  a  surprising  diversity  in 
their  flowers,  in  which  their  great  beauty  resides.  The 
richness  of  colour,  the  elegance  and  variety  of  form,  the  dc- 
Ueaeyof  texturs^  or  the  mintita  miomwopie  perfection  of 
their  corolla,  ate  such  as  no  woHb  can  desoibe.  Lovoly  as 
even  our  wild  moorland  heaths  are,  they  rank  among  tliu 
lowest  in  pviint  of  beauty  in  this  extraordinary  gcmis,  in 
which  all  the  hues  of  riHi,  jiink,  and  pmrplc,  vie  with  each 
otbiir  in  llie  most  brilliant  manner,  us-^uming  every  tint 
but  blue,  and  fading  into  the  purest  and  most  transparent 
wliite.  Some  of  the  species  have  the  corolla  as  much  as 
two  iu^MS  lon|f,  in  others  it  is  not  bigger  than  a  pepper- 
oom;  in  some  it  is  luug  and  slender,  in  others  inflated  like 
a  flask,  or  dilated  like  a  vase  of  tbe  purest  form,  or  as  round 
as  an  air-bubble ;  and  there  are  many  in  which  it  is  split 
almost  to  its  base,  and  immersed  in  a  calyx  whose  texture 
and  colours  are  even  mure  brilliant  than  its  own.  Here  we 
ha\e  a  sjiecies  the  surface  of  wliose  corolla  rivals  in  even- 
ness and  i)oh5li  the  fiiiesl  ]>orcehun;  tlierc  another  appears 
covered  all  uwr  with  hairs,  exuding  a  glutiauUi>  secretion, 
which  glitters  upon  its  sides  like  solid  cr}-stals ;  and  some 
again  have  their  colours  so  dimmed  by  a  loose  stuucgy  coat, 
tnattlMtr  real  tint  can  hardly  be  ascertained.  There  are 
even  socne  in  which  the  corolla  assumes  the  vwryculour  of 
the  leaves,  only  clearer,  brighter,  and  rieher.  This  great 
differenco  in  the  structure  of  the  llowcrs  of  different  si>ecies 
is  accompanied  by  distinctions  in  their  anthers,  which  are 
either  viiiticout  (destiluie  of  apperidages),  cns/u/e  (fur- 
iHijliedwilh  two  little  broad  projecting  nnnibnino«.),  or  (in'n- 
tate  (that  is  having  a  couple  of  bri&tlc  shapt  d  processes  yna- 
cecding  fi-om  their  base).  It  ha::  lately  buen  proposed  to 
take  advantage  of  these  and  similar  difterences  for  breaking 
up  the  genus  Erica,  now  consisting  of  between  3UU  and  400 
supposed  species,  into  a  number  of  new  genera;  and  ac- 
cordingly in  Don's  'General  System  of  Gardening  and 
Botany,'  we  find  no  ibwer  than  twenty  new  groups  formed 
at  the  expense  of  Erica.  Tlier<-  t  ut  however  be  no  reason* 
able  duubl  of  this  having  been  an  injudicious  measure,  and 
that  llie  greater  part  of  liicse  new  genera  aru  little  bettor 
than  fresh  contributions  to  the  confusion  that  already  reigns 
in  the  nomenclature  of  garden  ])lants.  Dr.  Klotmh  in 
particular,  the  present  conservator  of  the  Royal  Herbarium 
at  BerUa,  by  whom  the  order  Ericacem  haa  bean  made  a 
subject  of  ^Bcial  study,  olnecU  ^  them  ia  unmeasured 
temu;  and  it  mnit  beadnutled  tltatlieposfesBesamueli 
more  correct  acquaintance  with  Erica  Uian  any  other  au- 
thor. For  his  views  concerning  tbe  real  importance  of  the 
differences  observable  in  the  organization  of  heaths,  and 
tho  oommenecment  of  hi*  still  unfinished  but  verv  careful 
revision  and  reconstruction  of  the  genus,  tbe  reader  ia  re- 
ferred to  tho  '  Liiuuca,'  voL  ix.,  p.  £12.  Tho  best  anange- 
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m  tlte  locond  edition  uf  th«  '  Hortua  Kewotui* an  (Miume' 
latiMi  with  brief  cbaractexs  of  204  Bpccioa,  illustntod  with 
»  eoMidanble  numbor  of  cood  «aoa«atfl^  it  DoUislMd  in 

'  Botanical  Rupoaiujry,'  and  '  Botauic&l  Magaxioe,'  oont&in 
coloured  fiu;uroti  of  numerous  gpeci«s;  andthcro  are  separate 
works  upon  the  aubiuct,  alao  with  coloured  plates,  one  1;> 
Mr.  Andrcwa,  and  thu  other  by  the  gardener  to  the  duko 
«f  Bedford. 

The  genua  a  cooliued  to  the  old  world.  A  few  specie* 
occur  in  the  north  of  Eonpeb  others  in  the  countriea 
bordMtiiigimtlMMediterraiiMa.  laOnat  Bxittip,  liMthtr 
(Briea  or  OkdlunaTolgariii)  eovm  laiw  tmalt  of  wttt*  loiid 

and  is  used  to  thatch  houses,  to  make  broonu,  and  cTen 
beds,  in  the  oorthern  parts  of  the  island.  There  is  a  double 
variotT  of  this  species  which  is  cxtremuly  boauliful.  All 
our  British  heatns  are  improved  by  cultivation,  anil  arc 
nuanl  Ihvouritee  where  the  olimato  and  soil  are  suitml  to 
uem.  They  will  not  bowevor  thrive  in  hot  dry  plaoos  and 
in  any  common  soil,  hat  reottiro  sandy  peat  earth,  and  a 
rituattoQ  vboio  thflf  uo  moaeratelv  shaoed  ftam  tlu  sun. 
SrfakOttrBM,  OMof  the  fbw  planu  wlioieflowanUd  defiance 
to  the  rigour  of  winter,  and  appeor  as  the  earliest  har- 
bingers or  spring,  is  i$5und  wild  in  Germany  and  generally 
on  toe  mountains  of  mi  L;le  Europe.  K.  Auatralis,  arborea, 
Meditcrninea,  and  cu>dunudoB,  adorn  the  roclu  of  the  south 
of  Eunjpy. 

But  it  is  at  the  Oapo  of  Crood  Hope  that  the  principal 
|iart  of  the  species  is  found ;  iudui'd  the  whole  of  tboso 
which  ananltivated  in  grucuhouses.  In  their  native  country 
they  aM  no  means  so  handsome  as  when  eultivated,  but 
AinD  MHwrdundilir  iNMbe^  with  M  Itttlo  h«M^  tto^ 
eolonirt  Ihmm  liamtiMTeMlluaMlo  gbothnBOTCDoneiM 

On  nccount  of  tho  great  beauty  of  Capo  heaths  and  the 
property  which  so  few  plants  possess  in  rommon  with 
them  of  producing  thoiT  blo9som»  the  whole  yoar  round, 
they  hftvo  become  uruvursiil  favourites  with  all  those  who 
have  a  grconhouBo  at  o"  miTinii  l.  But  an  impression  that 
there  is  great  difllculty  in  uultivatinK  them,  and  in  fact  the 
want  of  suooess  that  ofteni  attends  uieir  management,  has 
(Meneit  m  mMiy  torn  attenptfng  to  now  then*  lad  thus 
hM  idbbed  our  gudeBt  to  ntt  •  dacnree  of  their  very 
greatest  exotic  ornament,  that  we  shafl  iako  this  oppor- 
tunity of  sUting  at  some  length  what  precautions  are  really 
requisite  in  cultivating  hratli-;,  of  pointingout  to  uhat 
causes  failure  is  generally  to  bo  attributed.  Wo  aro  the 
iri  in:  ii.i'.uccd  to  do  90  bocauso  the  taeto  for  tliistriboof 
planttt  IS  reviving  in  this  country,  and  beooase  tho  sup- 

SoBcd  difficulty  of  keeping  them  in  hetlth  bw  no  foun- 
ation;  Ibr  with  a  little  care,  and  less  expose  than  is 
required  to  grow  pelargoniums,  they  may  be  brought  to  the 
biehest  state  of  perfection. 

No  man  has  ever  given  such  excellent  praotica]  direc- 
tions for  the  whole  management  of  heaths  from  their 
first  stage  of  a  seedling  or  a  cutting  to  their  la»t  of  a  noble 
fhll  g^own  bush,  as  Mr.  M'Nab  of  Edinburgh,  of  whose 
exporienoe  wo  of  course  avail  oitrselves  in  the  sucoeeding 
statement ;  refbrring  our  readers  to  it  for  fVtrthor  informa- 
tion ae  one  of  the  very  best  practical  horticultural  papers 
hi  ugr  laagua^.  (Treatite  on  the  Propagation^  Ouitivaiion, 
and  gmmal  Treatmtm  t^CamHtoAt,  bf  Wm.  M*Nib, 
BdhihturBh,1889.) 

If  now  vnrioties  oro  wanted,  tho  only  way  is  to  rsi.'^'  them 
from  soc-J,  but  when  this  is  not  tho  ooject,  bv  far  tho  best 
Tiu-thocl  of  propagating  is  fVom  cuttings.  Much  of  the 
tuccoss  whicn  attends  the  striking  of  cuttings  depends  upon 
I  he  state  they  are  in  when  taken  from  the  plant;  for  ex- 
ample, if  they  are  too  young  they  are  liable  to  damp  off, 
ana  on  the  otner  band,  if  they  are  too  old,  they  do  not  emit 
mots  freely ;  thMefora  the  beit  ie  a  middle  oouna^  vhidb  is 
not  liable  to  either  oTthew  ofa|eetion«. 

The  leaves  of  tho  cutting  must  bo  stript  o(f  to  nbout  one- 
half  of  its  length,  and  its  end  cut  with  a  sharp  knife :  in 
this  state  it  is  fit  for  the  cutting-pot.  In  preparing  tho  jiot, 
it  is  necessary  to  bo  particular  about  the  draining,  and  for 
that  purpose  it  should  be  filled  to  within  alwut  two  inches  of 
its  top  with  broken  p<jts,  rough  aj^hcs.  Or  something  of  this 
description ;  the  remainder  must  be  filled  with  sonOi  lAioh 
should  be  procured  as  A^e  flrom  ferru^nous  matter  as  pos- 
sible. Between  tho  sand  and  draining,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  a  thin  layer  of  decayed  turf  or  rough  peat  soil, 
othonriee  the  water  viU  carry  down  tho  poirtioloe  of  sand, 
and  render  the  drainage  of  lit^€e  no  1^ 


Some  cultivators  press  tho  sand  very  hard,  water  it  well, 
and  then  put  in  the  cuttings ;  others  do  not  press  it  at  all. 
nor  giva  it  any  water  until  the  outtiugf  are  intrgduced  j  tb« 
hut  nathod  is  perhaps  the  best,  at  least  the  intended  effect 
is  best  produced  by  it;  for  while  the  water  which  is  gi\en 
afterwords,  in  the  former  oase  renders  the  cuttings  more 
l  ose,  in  the  latter  tbey always  beoome  more  firm;  and  it 
will  bo  foutid,  that  those  which  have  not  been  pressed  at 
all,  in  a  few  days  will  be  u;  r.j  firmly  fixed  wia  thioee 
which  have  been  treated  in  a  diffeient  manner. 

Bell-glasses  are  fteqandf  pnt  vtv  heath  cuttings,  bat 
these  are  in  most  uaes  unnMOMliy't  wdeM  where  the  eat* 
tings  are  exposed  to  a  cumni  of  all^  and  where  evaporation 
goes  on  rapidly.  If  bell-glasses  are  used  at  all,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  look  over  and  mpe  them  occasion- 
ally, otherwise  tho  moisture  which  is  deposited  upon  the 
plass  will  prove  very  injurious  to  the  young  cuttings. 

Hoatbs  may  be  i^ropagatcnl  at  any  season  of  the  year 
when  the  young  wood  con  be  obtained  in  a  firm  but  not 
hardened  state,  but  tbo  spring  is  the  best  time  for  perform- 
ing this  operation,  beewue  th«  yeong  plonu  get  rooted 
belaee  the  euniaea«e««it  of  thia  doll  and  damp  winter 
seeaon.  in  inHdi  haaAi  aw  qpl  to  tnftr*  if  i^iudiekNifllf 
treated. 

If  it  is  winter  when  tho  cutilu^i  uro  put  in  they  will  re- 
quire a  little  artificial  heat,  and  lu^y  be  placed  in  n  stove; 
but,  if  in  tho  end  of  spring  or  Buremer  when  the  weather  is 
worm,  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame  is  quite  suilicient  to  in- 
sure their  growth. 

After  tho  cuttings  are  suffidenUiy  weU  rodted,  which  ia 
eosily  known  by  their  beginning  to  graw  beely,  they  mint 
then  be  potted  off,  in  pots  of  the  smallest  bIh^  ana  fegu- 
larly  shii^d  into  larger  as  tliey  rer^uire  it. 

\Vith  Ti  K'arl  to  the  soil  invliii.i  it  inmost  advisable  to 
grow  iheui,  m  very  different  gtatomenis  arc  to  bo  found  in 
books,  we  quote  Mr.  M'Nab's  words. 

'  The  soil,'  lie  says, '  for  the  first  potting  should  be  am 
half  peat  and  one  half  sand,  always  taking  care  to  drain 
the  pots  well  with  small  pieces  of  broken  pots  or  cinders.' 
^  The  soil  for  the  second  potting  should  be  about  two-thirds 
peat  and  ona-tfaiid  Mna»  ana  in  ell  the  aAer-pottings 
the  Boil  'ehouM  he  the  lawe  ee  will  hereafter  be  reeom* 
mended.' 

In  thosamo  part  of  his  work  ho  say.*,  'The  soil  which 
I  havL'  found  Cape  heaths  thrive  best  in  is  a  black  pc:tt 
eoil  takeu  tiom  a  dry  heath  or  common  which  is  never 
overflowed  with  water.  In  general  it  ehould  not  In 
taken  olf  more  than  five  or  six  inches  deep.  Thut,  how- 
ever, must  partfy  d^od  upun  the  subsoil:  for,  in  some 
eases,  I  have  seen  al  twelve  oi  fourtaen  indiee  deep  the 
soil  quite  as  good  at  at  Aa  inrfhee.  Whatever  heath  or 
other  vegetable  production  is  on  the  surface,  khou\d  be 
taken  along  with  the  peat  earth  to  the  oompost  ground,  and 
there  laid  up  in  a  heap  till  wanted.  It  frequently  happens 
that  neat  earth  taken  from  such  situations  as  I  have  mon- 
tionea  haA  sand  intermLxed  with  it  in  its  original  slate  ;  but 
when  this  is  not  the  case  a  quantity  of  coarso  white  sand 
should  bo  procured  and  mixed  with  the  earth  in  the  oom- 
post ground.  Thie  ahould  be  at  lout  to  tbo  extent  of  one- 
founb  or  one-Aftti  of  lha  wholib  lad  although  a  little  axeeea 
of  sand  is  used,  it  will  twvor  be  fcund  niJnrione  to  the 
health  of  the  plant' 

Mr.  M'Nab,  in  shifting  his  heath?,  Iin  -  n!  ways  at  hand  some 
fragmcntxof  soft  frfostouo,  which  he  uiUuduces  amongst  th« 
soil  around  tho  b.'UI  of  the  ])lant ;  the  size  uf  these  stones  is 
regulated  by  the  width  of  tho  pots  or  tubs  into  which  they 
are  put.  His  reason  for  introducing  stono  shows  how  far 
his  mode  of  cultivation  is  from  aueokeiy*  and  that  he  tw- 
commende  tiothing  for  adoption  ror  whim  a  loand  fhfiio- 
logioal  noion  oennot  bo  assigned. 

'When  atones  are  introdoosd  among  the  earth  in  0io«aj 
I  have  recommended,  heaths  will  never  suffer  so  mnch  in 
the  summer  ftnm  occasional  neglect  to  water  thero  as  tUey 
would  do  if  the  f  t  in.  h  -ore  not  intro<luccd  ;  because  these 
*!tones  retain  tlio  moisture  longer  than  tiic  earth,  and  in 
winter  they  allow  a  freer  circulation  through  the  maae  of 
an y  superabundant  moisture  which  may  be  given.' 

The  same  suocessM  cultivator  reeoimnends  the  plants  to 
be  roisedaUttle  higher  in  tibe  pol  ateash  ibiftuic  thnn 
they  were  heAire;  and  after  lenrend  shlftingt  the  on  ball 
around  tho  stem  will  bo  raised  two  or  tlirw  inrhei  abovr 
the  level  of  tho  edge  of  the  pot  or  tub ;  always  taking  cajn\ 

hewevei^  to  leavw  aafloiani  nmn  to  hold  aaaugft  of  wntor 
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iMtWDon  ilM  boM  of  tba  cone  of  earth  and  the  rim  of  the 

ThU  is  nn  excellent  plan,  nnd  one  vlii.  h  rannot  bo  too 
highly  rcrommcndcd,  for  (hero  i»  scarpi'l>  a  diuiK't!  nf  tl:o 
jilant  sufferiiig  from  tao  much  waU-r  boiiiy  givon  it,  lvoii  in 
winter;  and  if  by  chance  it  should  receive  too  much,  it  can 
only  l"^  Mund  thu  sides  of  the  pot  or  tub,  and  at  the  ox- 
trcmity  of  the  ruot^i,  whence  it  is  carried  off  by  the  quan- 
tity 01  draining  below.  Moreover,  and  this  ia  a  most 
essential  point,  the  watM  {leroalatinK  through  the  ouUi 
next  the  >Mcs  of  the  pot  ensure*  the  tips  of  the  roots  heinp 
always  kept  damp  and  cool,  a  precautmn  alisvjlutely  indis- 
jiciisablo  to  preserving  heaths  alive.  Il  will  f^enerallv  be 
found  that  the  sudden  death  m)  common  among  tncse 

Slants  is  owinj,'  to  the  sides  of  the  pot  haviuj,;  become  acci- 
entally  dried  and  heated.  On  this  account  a  low  pit,  in 
which,  thu  pots  can  be  so  ananged  that  thoir  sides  are 
always  in  the  shade^  trill  bo  firand  •  oonmiiMt  plaeo  to 
grow  them  in  during  numMr. 

^jrtieatinR  Capobeaths  in  tUs  way,  they  may  bo  brought 
to  a  state  of  perfection  quite  unknown  in  their  native 
countr)'.  From  a  li^t  of  some  of  the  larger  specimoDs 
j^ruwn  in  tho  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  it  ap- 
l«cars  that  thfy  have  attained  the  height  of  six*  seven,  and 
ci^'lit  feet,  and'  from  ten  to  twenty-six  feet  in  cjlWIttftNIMe. 
(Arltoretum  et  Fntiicetum  Britannicum.) 

The  d^ree  of  cold  which  thsee  plants  will  bear  without 
iqjuiy  is  much  greater  than  is  gonorally  imagined ;  at  the 
samo  time  experience  shows  that  some  arc  far  more  hardv 
than  otheia.  we  kam  ftm  Mr.ll'Nah  that  'manror 
them  will  he  iniMii  tejuied  when  the  thermometer  (Fah' 
rcnhcit)  falls  eight  or  ten  degrees  below  freezing;  many 
others  will  require  ten  or  twelve  degrees  below  freezing  to 
produce  tho  same  effect.*  '  On  tho  20th  of  Jrauiary,  1  ^29, 
wo  had  twenty-nine  species  of  heaths  plnnu-d  out,  which 
remained  without  injury  tdl  tho  21st  and  22nd  of  January 
tho  .«amo  season.  The  thermometer  then  fell  fourteen 
degrees  ono  night,  and  saventaaa  degrees  the  other  below 
tho  fiieexinv  poinV  «hoo  thiqp  im«  all  totally  destroyed. 
Tho  ftost  hdbre  had  never  been  more  than  mne  degrees 
below  fhwzing.' 

As  tho  means  of  cultivating  these  beautiftil  plants  ore 
extremely  diffLiont  in  dilTercnt  places,  tli«  followiuf^  lists 
will  V)o  found  useful  to  tliosiMvho  are  only  able  to  give  a  few 
hI"  thcMi  mom  in  ilieir  lullcctinns.  They  are  borrowed  from 
Mr.  M'Nab,  and  therefore  maybe  implicitly  reliod  upon. 

] .  List  of  Capo  heaths  which  will  stand  in  tho  open  air 
in  autumn  or  middle  of  winter  without  protection,  with  the 
thermometer  aevon  or  eight  degrees  botow  fircesing,  without 
saifaring  ia  any  way  ftom  tuck  a  degree  of  cold:— 


Brica  acuminata 

oggre^ata 
campanulata 
cerinthoides  superfaa 
como^a  alba 
confurta 
eongesta 
ccrwifclia 
omenta 

'    .  ■  si^ba 
corviRora 

t'upressina 

Rwerana  pilcaa 

oxpansa 

exudans 

ferrueinoa 

Haccida 

globoaa 

^omenta 

graciUs 

erandiflcta 

fiispidala 

hyacinthoidos 

ignescens 

intertexta 

leucanthcra 


Brica  longiflora 

longipedunculata 

lucida 

mammosa 

margaritaoea 

montana 

nigrita 

pcndula 

perlata 

physodea 

putMsseenspmiiior 

ramontaeoa 

rosea 

serpyllifolia 
stitacea 
Sparmannia 
splondens 


temiifloni 


triflom 

ventricosa 

vihdescons 

vertiflillato 


S.  Heaths  which  are  tenderer  than  those  mentioned 
in  the  preeeding  list,  and  which,  when  cxpo.sod  to  the 
siBio  dflsrse  of  cold,  will  be  iiyuied  by  it,  but  will  not 
eulfer  iduura^  fhlly  exposed  to  •  tenpoiatafe  fbur  OK  five 


Erica  aUetina 
albcns 

articularis 

nisurfjcns 

baccans 

barbata 

Blaria 

Bonplaudia 

Gad'ra 

cal|^ciDB 

oermthoidea^llMi 

comotia-rubra 

columns 

concinna 

Covontr}'ana 

oubtca-minur 

ovlindrica 

dapbiueflom 


discolor 

divaricata 

data 

Eworana 

halicacaba 


Brkra  Linneaaa^oputa 

Linneoidct 

mulliRsima 

Rudiflora 

mundnla 

pellueida 

perselHta 

perspicna 

prosgnans 

propendens 

putiesoens-majur 

quadriflora 

ndiata 

retlexa-ruora 

rubons 

Sobaaa 

— -  auruatiaca 
simplicillora 
sessiliflora 
epicata 

spuria 

triceps 

trivialis 

tubitlura 

turceolaris 

vestita-tosea 


3.  A  lietof  the  most  ornamental  beeSbsvIikbirill  llomr 
ia  wweeiiion  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Ttnv»  of  nne  of 

flowcnnif.  flaorrtnc- 

Erica abietina     Sept. — Mar.Ericu  meloatoma  April — July 


acuminata  Mar. — Juno 
aitoniana  June — Ort. 
amiMillacea  June— Aug. 

"'iZa  )Apr.-J«» 
ardens  ^r.— Joim 
aristata  luf—Jttty 

Bonplandia  Apr.— June 
Bowieana  Mar.-SepU 
bruniadc»  Apr.— Aag. 

buccinifor-1^  »  

mis  }M.iy-Aug. 

carncola  May — Aug. 
ccriuthoidosSep. — J  une 
ChlbrdiaBaSept— Feb. 
eokmnB 

Coventry 
ana 
cubua 
Cussonia 
depressa 
cchiiOora 
Bwerana 
degans 


lana 
mundulu 


Fkmncnti- 


Oet.— Jvae 


Apr. — July 
Jan.— Mar. 
Jan. — Aui^. 
June 


Apr 

July — Aug. 
Apr.— July 
Aug.— Nov. 
liar.— July 
Jrnie— Aug. 
florida  May — Aug. 
fascicularis  Feb. — May 
glauca  May— July 
gracilis  Mar. — June 
grandillora  May — Sept. 

grandino.su  May — Sept. 
yacinth- 1  »  . 
oides  |J"n«-Aug. 

inflata  Jtme — Sep. 
Irhyaoa     July— Sept. 

Jasmini-  \t  .    m  , 

flora  F"ly-Oct. 

KalmiifloraAug. — Feb. 
^"^^^"^  }Atig.-Apr. 
Jaa,«-4by 

jMar. — May 


lana 


^uporba 
Linncoidea  Nov.— 
magniflca  June— H«v. 
maumusa  Bopt^Mar. 


metulu'lloraAiuil— Sup. 
Monson-  }o„  _May 

Mar. — July 
muotonata  Apr— Aog. 
mntahilis  all  the  year 
nigrita      Mar.— Aug. 

Apr.— July 

(Juno — Aug. 

crnna;    >  " 

I'atlersonia  Mar. — J  uly 
perspicua  May — Aug. 
picta  Mar. — J  uuo 
projgnans  May — Jidy 
primuloides  May— J  uly 
princops  Apr.— July 
pnpeiideoi  May-^nly 
puheaeene  Mar.— Not. 
pyramidalis  Feb. — May 
quadriflora  Mar. — Aug. 
radiata  May — Aug. 
reflexa  May — Oct. 
resinosa  F  cb. — Aug. 
rctorta  July — Aug. 
Savillea  July — Aug. 
scabriusculaMay— July 
Sebana  Mar.— Juno 
Shannon- Jj^^a^ 

Solandm  nil  the  year 
spuria  May — -Aug. 
sulphuroa  Mar. — J uno 
taxifolia  Juno — Dec. 
Temploa  May — Aug. 
Thunbcrgiu  June — Aug 
togata  June — Aug. 
tiwolor     June— Sep. 

April— Jnly 
July— Bopt 
Tentrioosa  June— Sep. 

Icoccinea        .  . 
btellitlura     .  . 
carnca         •  . 
I  ^  alba  ,  , 

P  Isuperba       •  . 

Ureeta         .  . 
Terticillata  Sept.  -  Mar. 
$  feoocinea  Aiv.  -  N  or. 


pttipuiea 
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ni<">*o  who  have  not  tno  r.-invi'uienrc  of  a  cjrocn-ho\Kc  or 
hc'.ith-licnwo  to  i;r'.j\v  Ci\\n;  lu-iiih-  in  in:iy  nevertheless  form 
beautiful  cliimjjs  m  their  ll>wcr  pnrdens  by  a  juiliciou* 
•deetion  of  hardy  sorts  (some  of  which  have  hvcn  atready 
named),  and  by  attending  to  tho  principles  which  have 
been  down,  namely,  draining  tho  ground,  removing  the 
Mil  where  it  is  not  suitable  for  tneir  giowtb,  and  filling  the 
»poec  with  a  mixture  of  peat  aoQ  and  nnd.  and  at  the  nune 
time  intir»lnotng  a  qaanti^  of  freettHM  to  eqvaliM  the 

nioistnre  nt'  the  soil. 

ERICA'C  K.K,  a  naSunil  onler  ofexogcns,  dcrr.  in  -  their 
name  from  the  extensive  -^enun  that  forms  the  subject  of 
the  lai>t  article.  It  is  n  arlily  knttwn  from  nil  other  onlers 
by  iu  antben  bunting  by  pores  at  their  apex,  the  stamens 
beiqg  hjrpofjnooa,  the  corolla  monopctalous,  and  the  ovaij 
eontaining  moie  cells  than  two.  By  this  ehataeter  an 
combined  with  the  gcnm  Erica  the  fragrant  riehly-eolininid 
Araloa,  the  shady  evergreen  Rh  idrxleii'lron,  and  the  deli- 
rate  irritable  Kalmia.  toi;eiher  with  Arbutus,  Andromeda*, 
Gaultherias,  and  ninny  uiliers  etjually  beautiful ;  in  fact  it 
i«  probable  that  if  it  were  necessary  for  a  botanist  to  name 
siuue  one  natural  order  a*  pre-eminent  fur  beauty,  this 
would  be  the  one  selected.  It  is  thert  lure  not  a  little  curious 
that  it  should  also  he  an  order  of  imi onous  plants  ;  for  one 
would  hardly  eiipeet  danser  to  lurk,  beneath  formi  so  Aiir. 
Novcrtbele«  Rhododenoron  ponticum,  Aalea  pontiea,  and 
nvioua  Kalmiaa  and  Andromedas  are  notoriously  delete- 
rioniS  and  even  the  Arbutus  berries  arc  in  no  inconsiderable 
deu'ree  narccitic. 

The  order  is  unknown  in  vcrv  hot  count  rie't,  except  at 
1   ii-.nli  i;il)K'  cle\a!ii)ns;  it  npjx'nrs  generally  to  love  cx- 

in»v<\  situations,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Erica  itself,  to 
IjHuw  mountain  chainsi  as  it  advances  from  the  cool  plains 
of  the  temperate  lono  to  equinoctial  regions.  Hence, 
although  we  find  Befarias.  Guylussaccias,  Andromedas, 
and  otbvis  in  Peru,  Braiil,  Ceylon,  Java,  Madagasoar,  and 
•laewben^  it  is  only  upon  the  tope  of  lofly  mountains  or 
upon  their  sides. 

EricacetD  are  frequently  pi>h  jie'.il ms,  and  give  rise,  along 
with  other  smiilir  <  ;is<'>,  In  a  suspicion  that  the  usual  divi- 
sion of  cxut;eit»  mlu  pulv)>etalous  monopetalous,  and  in- 
complete  aub-elaaiefc  ia  flaaentially  bad.  ffixMBMsO 


MMlMigtlan. 
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ERICHTHUS.  Latrt  ille'  s  iinnic  fur  a  ^'enus  of  deep-sea 
crustaceans,  and  nlaced  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  Ix'tween  the 
genera  !^pullcrkhlliu.H  and  Alimn.  The  last-named  author 
makes  the  tribe  Erichlhians  I  KrirJithitns)  belong  to  the 
fiiniily  of  Unicuirasiiiattid  Stomapods  iStimumtiH  UttH" 
euirattit),  the  general  character*  of  the  tribe  being  an 
undivided  canpace  and  a8tyiif,rm  rmtnim;  no  moveable 
roatrelpkte;  andbranehie,  m  K'  lieral,  rudirocntarv. 

The  toibe^  aecovding  to  M.  Mdnc  Edwards  is  comi  >  ^1  r 
a  certain  nnmber  of  small  cruMaceans  approxinunti,;  ti> 
the  Sauil!,r,  but  which  havo  in  general  only  nuliuieniarv 
braochua,  and  are  on«n  eompletely  deprived  of  tbem.  Tbey 


arc  easily  distinguished  by  their  cnrapncc,  v^hich  is  lar{^, 
lamellar,  i^enerally  truispureiit,  wilhout  loni»itudinal  fur- 
rows or  distinct  IdIm-s,  ami  uhviiys  iirnied  with  a  siylifcrm 
rostrum,  which  advances  above  the  ophthalmic  and  antcn- 
nular  rin:;s.   These  two  first  rings  of  the  head  are  leaa 
distinct  than  they  are  in  S^Ua,       have  very  nearly  the 
same  conformation,  and  movn  npoa  the  luoeaeding  eephaUB 
segment  The  internal  anttimm  an  inserted  below  and 
behind  the  ocular  peduncles ;  Ihfly  an  rather  distant  froTn 
each  other,  and  their  slender  and  cylindrical  peduncles  arc 
composed  of  three  joints,  and  carry  at  their  extremity  three 
multiarticulate  filaments.    The  K.riernal  antentKr  are  in- 
serted at  simie  distance  behind  the  preceding,  an<l  are 
directed  outwards ;  their  peduncle  is  large  and  formed  of 
two  joints,  of  which  the  first  gives  origin,  by  the  anterior 
border  of  its  extremity,  to  a  slender  and  ^lort  stem  (t%ek 
composed  of  two  pednncnlar  joints  and  a  multiartieawe 
filament,  the  second  earr}-ii^  at  its  extremity  a  large  oval- 
shnped  blade  or  lomina  with  ciTinted  edges.  The  Ej/iitt'jme 
is  not  prijcctitiL;  and  swoib  u  as  in  S<iut'!a,  and  the  mouth 
resembles  a  pear-shajied  tubercle,  situated  near  the  midtllo 
or  towards  the  posterior  third  of  the  lower  surface  of  the 
carapace.    The  Uvf>fr  Lip  has  the  )' rrn  if  n  m  i m-le.  with 
a  rounded  base  which  is  directed  1  i  .   n        lit  Mandi- 
blei  are  vertical,  swollen  at  their  base,  and  anued  with  two 
branches  with  dentilated  borders,  the  upper  of  which  nisaB 
itself  into  tho  intnior  of  the  pharynx ;  tneir  palpifbrm  stem 
(tige)  is  cfther  rudimentary  or  null.  The  Lotrer  Lip  is 
largo  and  comnoscd  of  two  swollen  lobes.    The  Jutrit  ato 
small  and  of  the  same  conformation  as  those  of  Xr/Kt7/a, 
excx'pting  that  those  of  the  second  pair  are  luvrr  iwer  The 
members  which  represent  the  anterior  jaw-feet,  the  pre- 
hciisilf  feet  {iKilfs  iitris femes),  the  three  pairs  of  subchcli- 
form  feet  applied  against  the  mouth,  and  the  three  pairs  of 
natatory  feet,  which  terminate  the  seriei  of  tfamete  tRMOK 
boa,  are  fimned  and  disposed  in  the  samo  maanor  na  they 
an  in  S^Ua.  It  is  only  to  be  remarlted  that  often  the 
thrco  pairs  of  subcbcliforro  feet  are  less  approximated  to 
the  mouth  than  they  are  in  the  Siiuif/fr;  and  that  thos-e  of 
tlie  three  la^t  pairs  are  sometimes  rudimentary.  The 
carnjHice  is  preduiiged  more  or  less  far  beyond  the  l.ist  rings 
of  the  thorax,  or  even  beyond  the  first  segments  of  the  ab- 
domen, but  without  adhering  thereto.  "The  abdomen  is 
elongated;  its  last  segment  is  very  large,  and  entirely 
eoven  the  appendasea  of  the  prccedin:?  ring,  which  an 
short,  but  fbrmed  liko  those  of  tlie  s (pa  lite,  nnatly,  the 
fidse  feet  sui'pended  from  the  five  first  rings  of  the  ab- 
domen arc  more  slender  and  more  elongafea  than  in  the 
other  division  of  the  family,  and,  as  has  nlread\  been  BO* 
tfced,  present  in  eenenil  onh  the  ve>li^'es  of  brniirljiap. 

Griii:!  ij.hi:  i'  Di\:ritiutiur,.~T\n^  Enchthiu!'.^  l  .is  mA 
occurred  hardly  any  where  eloe  Uum  in  the  ocean  ^haitte 
ner),  and  havonltliertobeen  fnuid  onfyin  tiopieal  ttgiauL, 

Genera:  Squillcrichthus. 

Caraaau  armed  with  apiniform  prelongatioBS  and  eoraiw 
ing  the  base  of  tho  internal  antonnm,  but  potterioity  it  does 
not  overpass  (not  comprising  the  spines)  the  last  ring  of 
the  thorax.  The  rostrum  is  styliform  and  very  long.  The 
eyes  are  larp',  pear  >hape<l,  and  articulated  on  a  \.rv 
slendiT  and  ralln'r  long  cylmdriial  peduncle.  The  opli- 
ihalniic  ring  is  not  di'tiuct  IVom  the  antcnnular  ring,  as  in 
the  i^quilliilff,  but  the  mode  of  insertion  of  the  antennc 
is  the  same  as  in  those  animals  and  in  the  Erichthi.  Tte 
anfentifT  of  the  first  pair  are  directed  forward^  and  araant 
nothing  remarkable.  The  external  an  ten  MS  an  nroetod 
outwards,  as  in  tlie  EriehMt  and  present  also  a  laigo 
nedunde.  earrving  at  its  extremity  a  large  oval-shaped 
lamina  ciliateti  all  round,  and  giving  insertion,  by  ii» 
anterior  bonier,  to  a  very  short  stcinlcl  (ti^:elle>,  com- 
posed of  two  peduncular  joints  and  a  terminal  filament. 
The  mmith  is  little  distant  from  the  base  of  tho  antenna, 
and  situated  towards  the  middle  of  the  carapdce.  n« 
vtM^r  lip  is  large,  demicircular,  and  projecting.  The  mam- 
are  directed  downwards  as  in  tno  Sqw'Uie,  and  than 
is  a  largo  dentieolatod  tooth  and  a  prolongation  oqwOly 
dentflatod  on  ita  edge;  whieb  mounts  towuds  the  stamaeh. 
but  the  palpiform  stem  is  null  or  rudimentary.  Rohmd 
the  manaibles  arc  found  a  Isrgo  inferior  bflobated  hp ;  and 
then  two  pairs  of  jawx,  the  form  of  which  is  iho  same  a.-  in 
the  Squillui^r.  Tlic  n})]>enda^cs  that  correspond  to  the 
jair/i'fl  of  the  first  nair  present  nothing  remarkable;  iher 
have  the  iurm  of  a  tong  and  slender  stem,  and,  as  in  tho 
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gllwr  itmrtfffffH"  of  tlii-i  family,  do  not  seem  to  form  a  part  ] 
of  the  buccal  apparaiu-;.  The  members  of  tin-  f  illuwiti'z  ' 
|  air  arc  very  large  and  constitute  f  rffiPHSilr  /r,  t  (palf-, 
ravi«.«cu8C3),  exactly  .similar  to  tho«c  of  ilic  Sijutllte;  ihcir 
penultimato  articulation  is  enlarged  and  spinous  towardx 
Um  ban,  And  their  terminal  claw  ia  abort  and  armed  with 
apinifarm  teeth  on  the  prdienaile  edg*;,  Th«  liMt  of  the  three 
following  nain  an  ioMrted  o«i » tcMimcw  conred  line  im- 
niediately  behhid  the  prehentile  Ibet.  and  are  haMtnaUyap- 
l>lied  aguiniit  the  mouth  exactly  as  iti  the  Sqtiillidig;  eadi 
ijf  thc^e  carries  at  its  base  a  flatlcncd  flisk-like  vo'^icle,  and  is 
tonninated  by  an  oval  chelifirous  niiinii\.  Tin-  ilirre  liut 
thoracic  rini^s  are  compli-te,  and  fi'ce  l>cli/w  tlic  rurapare, 
which  covers  the  two  first.  Tlu-  thn-o  jiaus  of  correspond- 
ing feet  are  of  moderate  size,  and  lurmed  as  they  are  in  the 
SquUtidttt  oaiy  their  last  joint  is  not  setifemu^.  The  ab- 
domen ii  Iwpk  and  nodi  naemblea  that  of  the  SmaUte, 
except  that  the  bit  Mgnent  to  niu  h  bvger  and  hautually 
corers  the  members  of  the  penultimate  ring.  These  last 
ortrans  arc  compose<l,  as  in  the  SquiUo',  of  a  pethmculor 
j.iiiit,  \\li:(  li  ijruliiHjj;'*  iisi'lt"  inft  rinrlv  into  a  great  lamina, 
and  carries  tun  aiijKnilaf^os  inserted  on  it*  tHl;,'es  nt-ar  its 
base.  TIr'  internal  a|iiifudagf  ron-n.^ls  nf  a  threat  ciliated 
lamina,  and  the  external  one  is  cuiniwsiMl  uf  t\«ojointH,  of 
which  the  last  is  oval,  and  the  penultimate  joint  arnicil 
vitb  tpinea  on  the  external  border.  The  /atte  feet  sus- 
pended from  the  five  first  ring*  of  the  abdomen  are  large 
and  formed  of  a  nearly  aQoan  peduncular  joint  and  of  two 
fpreat  oval  laminie  with  eiuated  edges ;  the  internal  lamina 
lH>ars  on  its  internal  edge  a  small  rudimentary  appcndaa^o. 
and  the  external  gives  mscrtion,  near  its  base,  to  a  large 
ratn  -^f  li  inrJiia. 

i'luri'  in  thf  sfirir.^. — M.  Milne  Kdvvanls,  wlio  loun<Ud 
this  geiiu.s,  and  'aIm^l'  iU'^i  nptuiii  we  liavu-  above  [,'ivL'ii, 
considers  that  Squillfrtrhthiu  I'onns  iho  pa-v^a^x-  between 
the  Squflia  and  the  Erichthi. 

£oecrfi*<jf.— >Tb0  form  has  only  been  found  as  yet  in  the 
Ariatie  eoaa.  t 

Tnc  species  (two  Only  an  neoidgd)  an  amalL  Sxan^e, 
Siiuillerichthut  tjflpn*. 

Dfiscription. — Rostrum  advancing  beyond  the  peduncle 
of  the  internal  antennic;  a  (jrcat  horizontal  spine  on  ihe 
niidtUo  of  the  pasteriur  border  of  the  carapace  ;  and,  on  each 
side,  another  and  longer  spind'orni  elonjjation,  tipringing 
from  the  angle  of  the  carapace;  fiiudh,  a  rather  strong 
point  towarda  the  middle  of  the  lateral  Wrder  of  the  cara- 
nca^  Mid  another  abore  the  base  of  the  external  antennie. 
Claws  of  the  prehcnatle  fiaet,  amad  vtih  four  teeth  (in- 
eludinff  the  terminal  point).  The  lait  thoraeie  ring  it  not 
covered  with  the  carajiare,  and  the  abdomen  is  very  larpe. 
Its  last  se;^ent  is  mueb  longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  armed 
wiih  three  pair  of  marRiniil  teeth.  length  about  15  linos. 
Fiiund  in  the  seas  of  Asia.  (Milne  Edwards.)  The  other 
species  recorded  by  M.  Milne  Edwards.  srnnMUtt  waa 
taken  by  M*  Duiaumier  in  the  gulf  of  Beogai. 

Ertchthus. 

CatwftM  very  lamt  oonves,  and  armed  with  spiniforro 
elonganoM  It  ontuMjr  covan  the  ban  of  the  ocniar  pe- 
duitelea,  as  well  as  of  the  antennv.  and  extends  baekwacds 

more  or  less  far  beyond  and  above  the  abdomcni  wUeh  la 
short  and  lari;e.  Tlie  eyes  are  large,  pear-shaped,  and 
are  not  carried  on  a  slender  and  elongattyl  stem,  as  in  the 
Squillerichthi  and  Alimtr.  The  aiitniriir  jiresent  nothini^ 
nmarkable,  except  that  the  stcmlet  (ti^;e!;e)  of  those  of  the 
aaeond  pair  is  often  rudimentary,  and  that  those  of  the  first 
pair  are  rather  short  The  mouth  is  formed  in  the  same 
manner  aa  it  ia  in  the  Sqtdllerichthit  only  the  external 
jaws  an  extnnely  small  and  narrower.  The  janc-feet  of 
tlie  first  pair  are  extremely  slender  and  of  moderate  length ; 
they  are  slightly  onlarfren  towards  the  extremity  and  fiavo 
n  rudimentary  nad  or  claw  at  the  end.  The  i  rf  'hfusih'  I 
are  but  little  tlevelojK.Hl;  their  claw  is  nearly  slriik;lit  and  j 
without  dent ilations,  and  the  penultimate  joint  is  slender, 
ttlongated,  stmight.  and  devoid  of  spines.  Tlie  feet  of  the  three 
following  pairs  are  funned  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
in  SmMeriehihtu,  but  they  ore  inserted  one  aAer  the  other ; 
tbelbttened  vesicle  fixed  at  the  base  of  each  of  these  organs, 
u  well  oa  of  tha  members  of  the  two  wreeeding  pairs,  is  very 
large.  The  thoraeie  Ibet  of  tha  thm  nut  pairs  an  Ibrmod  hi 
the  same  manner  as  in  Squilla  and  Squilieriehlhtu,  but  are 
iitUe  developed,  and  sometimes  want  tltc  itylifonn  append- 
P.G,No.994.  ' 


age  ;  at  other  limes  they  are  entirely  rudimentary,  and  aro 
oidy  comi>osed  of  a  small  peduncle,  terminatcil  by  two  arti- 
culations, nearly  like  the  false  alxlominal  feet,  but  much 
Kinaller.  The  aMovwn  is  wide  and  short ;  the  caudal  fin 
which  teruKuates  it  is  disposed  as  in  SquitterielUhtu, 
the  false  feet  of  the  first  pair  are  fauna  and  tarminalod  by 
two  great  oval  laminsa,  on  one  of  which  is  a  mdnnentary 
brancJtiiu 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  gives  the  above  characters,  divides 
tho  nine  spectea  into  the  Iblkving  aeetions>~ 

« 

Sptrin  w^iuf  rtutnm  it  vi  n/  /,-,;ijr  ,(;(,/  ^  ,,'vw  xen- 
silily  fii'i/nnfl  tfifl  intrniiil  antrniirp. 
Example,  lirichthus  vilreus  {Smerdit  vulgaris,  I.,each). 
Locality,  tho  Soniliem  Atlantio  Oeaan. 


Spme*  whose  'rnttrum  it  of  moderate  length,  amt 
pattet  beyond  the  peduncle  the  intemat  emtemue 
trithnut  attoinhig  to  Uu  Metremi^  ^Ihoet  Ofpend' 

ENainpio,  Rrirhthu  ormatut  (ansnfta  amrfg,  Leorhi 
Locality,  Coasts  of  AlHca. 

r 

Speciet  having  Ihe  rottrum  txtrfmrUj   kIwI  (nnl 
passing  betjvnd  the  jedunrle  nf  the  tul-nml  mi- 

Example,  Enchihu*  DuvauceUii.  Localiir.  Gulf  uf 
BengaL 


BiMiMies  Piwaawllii. 

Alimo. 

Carapace  narrow,  straight  abov<»,  if  not  alt<^'Ju'r  so  Ive- 
hinil,  wlicie  it  often  presents  a  sudden  roof  like  elevatiuii; 
r')\tnim  slraiubt  and  stylifurm.  The  anterior  anj^les  of  the 
rarajiaee  constitute  two  acute  spines  directed  forwards; 
tho  posterior  angles  are  also  prolonged  into  tho  form  of 
points  directed  backwards  on  each  nda  tha  abdomen. 
Finally,  the  lateral  bordets  of  the  carapaeo  an  nearly 
straight  The  ophthalmia  and  antennular  rings  an  noi 
hidden  undor  tho  carapace  aa  in  Brichthus,  bnt  are  seen 
unoovared  imder  tha  rostmm.  Tho  eyes  are  carried  on 
slender,  long,  cylindrical  peduncles  directed  outwards, 
llicro  is  nothing  particular  alwut  the  afilciitu/:  Tho 
maii/h  is  situated  very  I'ar  from  tliu  front,  towards  llie  [xis- 
terior  third  of  the  lower  surface  of  tho  carapj\ce  ;  the 
tij'j  pr-lip,  the  mandilihw,  tho  lawtr-Up,  and  the  two  pairs 
otjaws  nave  the  sjuiie  form  as  in  Erichihus  and  Sipallerich- 
thut.  The  tliorac;c  fcrl  are  formed  also  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  Erichthut,  but  Uie  three  pairs  of  roembois  whieh 
Iblhnr  the  prehensile  (bet  an  more  approximated  to  tho 
niootht  as  in  the  SifniHa:  The  posterior  border  of  the  cara- 
pan  is  ordinarily  notched,  so  as  lo  leave  uneoverod  the  two 
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last  thornoic  ring«,  ami  tho  abdomen  i*  narrow  ami  olon- 
uat«(l.  The  fhlfto  fpot  aro  large,  but  arw.  in  E:oneral.  com- 
pliiioly  ilovo.d  iit  hrnnclun>:  nometime^  M'»ti)^i's  of  those 
organs  nro  foiiti'l  iijKin  tho  n)>domimI  roemherK  of  iho  first 
ptir,  ntul  at  other  times  they  aro  reprciente<l  hy  a  smnll 
{wdtOttlatud  tubercle  flxad  to  the  external  blads  of  tbeae 
■ppm^ees.  Finally,  the  conformation  of  Um  wpOCiM  of 
ouubil  in  fcniuMl  bjr  tiM  kit  abdomiiMl  mment  and 
the  flilM  flwt  of  thff  tlxlh  rflif  we  enHrsW  the  mum  ae 
in  Krichthut.  M.  Milne  Kdwnnls,  whoso  lUficriplioti  we 
have  nivon,  Btatca  that  tho  Alima"  bear  an  exlrouit'lY  strong 
rc»iMiiblaiH'o  to  till)  Erichthi.  hut  always  have  tho  body 
mure  elon^tcd.  Their  mannen,  he  adda,  are  not  koown, 
and  he  dividea  the  tve  apeeiai  mio  the  UOiamimg  — — 


Species  trhich  hmy  l/ir  humi  ijf  the  firehmuik  fmt 
unanii'd  irith  ^j  tnrx. 
Example,  Alima  hyalina  (Lcodi).   I4x»lity,  Capo  Vcrd. 


■ypMiaga  BiHalML 


ft  toAicA  have  the  hand  qf  the  prehensile  feet 
'armed  with  teeth  or  VMM  on  iAe  prihmmh  border. 
Bxatnplc,  Alima  fafiwiwAi.    Looali^t  Ke»  Gninco. 
f  QnoT  and  Gaimard.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  ehwrves  tfiat  the  apaeiea  Igiiied  by 
M.  Guerin  un  '.'T  the  numo  o{  Alima  triacanthura,  belong! 
tu  thin  lii  whiija,  and  seeniH  to  bo  dkSting^ished  from  the 
other  A|>ORics  by  tho  I n  .  ity  of  tho  roalnUDt  the  ahortlMM  of 
the  lateral  blades  of  tho  cuudal  fin,  8tc, 

Alima  longirostrin  of  tlio  siuno  naturalist  has  not,  accord- 
ing to  M.  EdwardH,  been  described,  but  seviiu  to  oppcoach 
very  nearly  to  thoj>rer«Mling  ipadea.''  • 
BRIGHT.  U3CXL  {^mtinvm-tmnu} 
ERICK,  in  flwediah,  \\»  aynonymous  with  tiw  Gorman 
Heinrich,  and  the  English  Henry,  and  is  tho  name  of  many 
kings  of  Sweden  and  or  Denmark.  Of  the  earlier  kings  of  this 
name  little  is  known,  for  the  history  of  the  Seandmuvian  na- 
tiniis  jircvioustothe  ninth  or  tenth  centuriesofour  nra  is  very 
confused.  Me«seniua,in  hia  'Scandia  Illustmta,'  ridicules  the 
accounts (hvon  by  Johannes  Magnus  and  other  Swedish  hi.*- 
torians,  who,  he  says,havo  striven  to  outdo  the  I>anish  chro- 
nicler, Sajio  Qrammat  icus,  in  his  Ihbulous  legen  (b«.  Another 
reqieotaUe  authacity,  Puffmdorf,  expresses  himself  as  fol- 
lowa:  'ThenaiBManddeedaeftbaearlykiDgaofSvedan 
and  the  perioda  of  their  lelgnaeannot  beeanh  delemined, 
lu  the  li'tt^  which  ha%'o  been  published  aro  by  no  moans 
authenticatcil,  and  tho  traditions  of  tho»o  time*  hare  been 
derived  chiefly  from  tho  anticnt  *>ongs  and  fabulous  legends, 
or  out  of  the  allci^rical  traditions  of  tho  nntient  Scnlde  or 
p<jeU,  which  have  been  perhaps  wrongly  intorprotod.'  (In- 
troduction to  the  History  of  Sweden.  )  In  tho  earlier  oam- 
turiaa  Vttm  mm  tho  country  now  called  Sweden  was  divided 
into  aevetal  kingdaau  or  states,  of  which  Sweden  Proper 
and  Gottda  ivere  the  tiro  principal.  Sweden  Pro^r  com- 
prised tho  oentral  part  of  prt»ent  Sweden,  and  Uldttdod 
the  nronnces  of  upland,  Sudormanlatid.  WoetmanTand, 
Ncriko,  a;:d  part  of  Dalccnrlia.  Tho  kingdom  of  Go 
thia  roinprisod  the  southern  part  of  the  rtvat  Scandinnviaii 

«'niiisu)a,  includinn  tho  provinces  of  Ostrogothia  and 
'estro^tbia,  divided  by  the  Wetter  Lake,  Smiiland,  Bo- 
hualaml,  Rkano,  and  "Blokingcn,  with  tho  isU<»  of  Goth- 
'.indand  Oeland.  But  the  most  southern  provinces,  espe- 
cially Skane,  wcro  for  a  long  time  a  subject  of  conten- 
tion wUU  the  Danes,  who  ftequently  oeoapied  tliea. 

Here  wai  abo  the  Irincdom  of  Wiimetand,  north  and 
WBst  of  tho  ^jroat  Wener  Lake,  extending  to  tho  borrlors 
of  Norway;  and  tiw  kmgdom  of  Ual»ui($land«  north  of 


Sweden  Prowr,  which  included  the  provinces  of  A>i^orra»n 
land,  Jim toiand, East  and  West  l^thnia,np  to  the  wildemesn 
of  Ij^  land.  Most  of  these  provinces  had  ea»'h  its  s^jpanie 
chief  or  king,  something  like  tho  earlier  Saxon  kingdoms 
inBnglaad;  but  the  kinR  of  Sweden  Proper,  orof  Upral,  aa 
he  was  also  «i]k'<I,  wai<  conaidaied  in  orainary  times  as  the 
head  of  the  whole,  liko  the  BNlmlda  of  the  Saxon  Hep- 
Itrehy .  Odin  or  Wodtn,  Uie  aenqnawr  of  Saandiiiaria  in  the 
eentury  rmvimn  to  onr  nra,  it  aaid  to  have  hept  Swe- 
den for  nire!<elf,  allowinc:  liis  relative*  or  companinng  1o 
Rottle  in  the  rest  of  Scandinavia  rm  his  vasgalu ;  uiiil  this 
Huperiority  of  Swe<len  ua.s  ai  knowledged  for  several  centu- 
ries after,  80  that  at  tho  great  general  meetinsfsof  th«  Scan- 
dinavian nations  the  king  of  Denmark  ujod  to  hold  tlu- 
bridlo  and  the  kins  of  Norway  the  stirrup  of  the  kini^  of 
Sweden**  borae.  (Paffendorf ) 

Among  the  earlier  Wnp of  Sweden,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
eentuiieik  we  And  ae«etal  Stridta,  of  whom  little  or  nothing 
is  kqpwn.  Onn  of  tht^r-  reifncd  together  wHh  hia  hmthcr 
Alrick  as  kings  of  Upsttl,  tmm  about  a.d.  465  to  A.n.  485. 
Another  Enck  and  hi*  brother  Jorund,  being  ihc  son*  of 
Yngue  Alrickson,  were  following  the  then  wmmon  profes- 
sion of  sen  Ki  1^-,  or  pimtes,  when  a  \ricnncy  on  the  throne  of 
Sweden,  to  wliich  they  bad  some  family  ekitm,  recalle*! 
them  home  about  a-d.  525.  They  were  opposed  by  tlie 
usurper  Haeo^  wfam  Erick  was  killed,  and  Jonind  was 
obliged  to  eacape.  In  the  ninth  century  we  find  Erick 
BiSmaon  foininn  together  with  hia  Ihthar  Bibm  Jimaido^ 
ahottt  AA.  9M.  Biom  died  in  S70i,  aadBilefc  reigned akne 
till  874.  when  be  died  abroad  in  aone  expedition.  lie  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Biorn  and  hit  neohew  Erick,  tlw> 
son  of  Rofll  the  Sea  Kint'.  vvho  roignca  ti'gether  for  u 
time.  Tho  two  king*  went  with  a  host  t  j  join  their 
Norman  friends  nl  the  nego  of  Paris.  A.n  8Sfi,  when 
Cbarlesi  the  Fat  wo.^  obliged  U)  condudo  a  dishonourable 

etacc.  Riiirn  appeari,  to  have  died  at  the  siege,  and 
rick  Refllson  returned  homo  and  died  some  years 
after.  J  Ho  was  suoceodod  by  Erick,  son  of  tho  late  Biiim. 
who  reigned  together  jrilh  hia  brother  Bnro,  eaUed  of 
Hogo,  from  the  place  of  his  reiidenoe.  After  hia  death. 
Brick  Emundson,  a  grandson  of  Erick  Rof!l»on,  was  pro- 
claimed king  about  a  h.  910,  under  the  guardianship  of  hi* 
LTL'at  iiiif  1"  Hiiim  of  lliiga.  lii  tu  died  in  925,  and  Krick 
remained  solo  king  of  Up^at.  He  etistainod  a  war  against 
Harold  Horiagcr,  king  of  Norwajr,  and  at  Ua  daalhwas 
8uooec<l«d  by  his  son,  Biom  IV. 

Brick  Sogentiill  or  '  the  victorious'  roignod  from  9To  to 
9H.  He  retook  Skane  and  HaUaod  from  the  I>Mioa. 
and  at  latt  drvwe  awaf  Aak  king,  flwoaok  fton  Doomark 
itself.  He  also  dofeeted  the  Norwegians  ani  F^aitmAms 
and  conquered  Li%'nnia,  Esthonia,  and  CouAnA.  Xliefc 
WOK  Rurc«cded  by  hix  »on  Olnf,  or  Olaua,  who  ia  nMntioiwI  I 
as  tho  first  Christian  king  of  Sweden. 

In  the  year  1 155,  alter  the  death  of  Suerkcr  Kolsun,  the  * 
Oihogothians  chose  bis  son  Cliarles  for  their  king,  but  the 
Swedes  at  their  fwneral  assembly  at  Upsal  elected  Eni  k 
JadwardRon,  a  nobleman  connected  bj  allianco  irith  ^  ili 
tho  ropl  families  of  Sweden  andOanDarh.  He  k  »t>k  ' 
BiiaklX.  hf  moit  ehf«NloiMa»atid  he  la  aleo  celled  finci 
ihe  Piotn,  or  Bt  Brieh.  JOtat  lonie  dennr  the  OothiaiK 
agree<l  that  ho  should  reign  over  both  kingdoms,  but  thai 
ahtr  his  death  Choileu  Swerkerson  bhould  »uce«e<l  him 
Brick  brought  back  tho  Halsingers  and  tho  JammtlnmU  | 
to  tho  Swedish  allugianco.    |n  1157  he  proceeded  uith 
troops  to  Filmland,  in  order  to  subdue  tho  natives  and  con 
vert  them  to  the  Christian  fkith,  and  the  bishop  of  Ups«l 
accomranied  Utt  on  tUs  fg^edition.    Tho  Finnlander* 
were  daJisated,  maiqr  of  them  vara  abua,  ood  thercatwcir 
baptiied.  Chriatian  draitlhaa  were  Ibunded  by  the  b^aho^ 
who  remained  in  tho  country,  while  Erick  rotumwl  :  ■ 
Sweden,  wliere  ho  em]iloy8d  himself  in  compiling  a  code 
laws  out  of  Ihr-  '.  ii;!  lit  "  institutions  of  the  kingdom.  Tli:- 
compilation  ia  kiiowa  hy  iho  namo  of  St.  Brick's  law.  Eric 
it  romeniliered  in  history  lu  a  g  '-l  ^-'"'K-        '  '^'» 
1 1th  May,  as  ho  was  in  too  neighbourhood  of  Upsal,  a  pnr^  I 
of  Danes  who  had  landed  on  the  coast  under  Princo  M.it;  < 
nus,  surprised  and  killed  him  after  a  brave  defence  on  li>  i 
part   Magnus  had  his  head  cut  off,  and  afterwards  fr^  ^ 
elaimod  hinaalf  kiiwi  hut  the  Bwedea  and  Qothsansi 
uniting  under  Charlee  Bweilterson  fUl  upon  the  Denes  aad  | 
killed  them  all,  fogcthor  with  their  princo,  nnd  tmt  of  th« 
spoil  they  built  a  church  on  the  spot.  Cbarlea  was  then  aoj 
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fcno\*lcdg«d  AS  king  uf  the  BmiSm  and  fhe  IMb*,  Uw  title 

wfii      lliii  kini^H  of  Sweden  hrr\T  tn  thii  ilny. 

Llmxlci  y,:\h  kilK'il  l>y  Knut,  St.  Enck's  son,  about  1168, 
who  succeeded  him,  but  alter  Knul's  doatli,  a.d.  1192,  thu 
crown  wa-t  again  disputed  betwosu  Erick  KuutAon  and 
S worker  tbo  Aon  of  Charles,  who  was  supportdd  by  tlio 
(Jotbiana.  After  a  long  war.  Sworkor  waa  kiUid  in  battle 
XJD.  1319»  and  left  Ertok  Knutaon  in  quiat  pOMMMion  of 
the  thrano.  St.  Briok's  comwntioa  «m  tban  aHwwad,  and 
John,  the  ton  of  BwerW.  mm  «aMtitalaa  hdr  to  ths 
throne,  which  wns  aflerwardii  to  return  to  Brick's  desoen- 
d:inti<.  Krx  k  died  in  1219  at  WisingMO,  which  woa  the 
usual  place  of  rosidenco of  tbc  Swodk^h  kntgs  iu  those  dayit. 

Erick  Brickaon,  son  of  thu  preceding,  >>uoceeded  John  iu 
122'2  according  to  tho  Cdnvi'iitiun.  and  reigned  till  li'SO. 
His  reign  was  at  first  distracted  by  civil  war.  The  powerful 
Ihmily  of  Tulokungor,  who  weru  aUM  to  tbo  king  by  mar- 
rlan^  revolted  ogainat  faim ;  but  tb^  ^wadafcatod,  and  two 
of  the  leaden  were  put  to  death.  Under  tUa  king  Ghdielmus 
Saltincnsis,  titc  Pope's  Lerate,  firet  forbodo  marriage  to  the 
Swedish  priests.  Erick  made  war  upon  tho  Finnlandois.  who 
Ji!i<l  n-\MlTe(l,  ^nd  built  several  fortresses  on  their  frontiors. 
lie  died  at  Wising*oo  without  i^suo,  and  waa  sucotuded  by 
Waldcmar  1.,  his  sister's  sun. 

Rrirk,  son  of  king  Magnus,  and  of  Blanche,  daughter  of 
the  I'leinisb  Earl  of  Namur.  was  made  coUeaguo  to  his 
tatlior  hy  a  powerful  portjr  of  the  nobility  in  1344.  A  wax 
broke  out  between  father  and  eon  in  13,^7,  and  at  last  the 
kbigdom  vas  divided  between  thenu  Bfiek  having  the 
whole  aottthern  part,  ineluding  SkaaOk  laBt  Gotbia* 
Sni'dland,  &c.  Enck  was  shortly  after  poisoned  at  an  in- 
lcr%'icw  with  his  ftither,  and,  it  waa  reported,  by  tbo  agency 
of      (''.Ml  mother. 

Enck,  styled  XIII.,  Duko  of  Poraerania  and  nephew 
to  Queen  Margaret  of  Waideniar,  wlio  had  united  Swo- 
tlcn,  Norway,  and  Denmark  viikUt  lier  sceptre,  wa*  ap- 
pointed by  the  OenenJ  Staler  of  tho  throe  kmgdoma 
iiaaomUed  at  Cldmar  in  1396  to  be  her  successor.  He 
mafvied  in  1410  PUIippa,  daughter  of  iluury  1¥.  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  1419,  aftor  Margaret'a  death,  be  assumed 
tho  reins  of  government.  Bnt  he  soon  gave  nroofs  of 
incapacity,  aiiinu-<  capricious  nnd  tyraniiie:il  swuv  disgusted 
the  Swedes,  to  whwfti  he  prtferrcd  hi*  Ujiii!.Ii  subjects. 
Hi'coining  entangled  in  a  tedums  w.-kr  with  tho  Dukes  of 
llolhtein  nnd  Mecklenburg  and  tho  Iliinso  Towns,  in  order 
to  cnrry  it  on  he  leaded  his  subjects  with  taxoK,  whilo  their 
oomincrce  was  ruined.  Ho  violatc-d  tiio  arttclus  of  tbo 
Qilmar  union,  stripped  Sweden  of  its  archives,  which  bo 
took  with  Um  to  Denmarki  and  flUed  nuMt  gulitary  and 
civil  dBeea  in  Bwednn  wira  Sanaa  and  other  ftteigners. 
Tho  Dalaearlians  were  the  first  to  revolt,  being  led  by  a  noble- 
roan  of  the  naino  of  Englcbrecht  They  wero  joined  by 
tlio  Nurtli  Ilallaiidcrs  and  diIu-ih,  nnd  ui  la.st  they  obli^iid  the 
senate  ut"  the  kiuydom  assemliled  at  Wadstcna  to  renounce 
its  allegium-u  to  Erick.  Knck  uvulu  u  hasty  pceco  with 
the  Hanse Towns,  collected  ii  fleet  with  trof>p»on  board,  and 
mailed  for  Stockholm.  After  rcpeateil  (itlenii)t,<,  he  was  '■ 
obliged  to  make  a  roiiveution  with  the  insurgents,  by  which 
the  king  retained  garnsona  in  the  three  castles  of  Stock- 
holm, ^nMTf  and  Nykopin^;  all  other  situations  in  tho 
kingdom  being  lltled  by  Swedish  natives.  At  the  sumo  limu 
he  promised  to  n^ct  the  artidaa  of  the  OaUnar  union, 
iind  rotumod  to  Denmark.  Bttt  hia  had  fcfth  kept  alive 
the  discontent,  and  in  14.1S  the  leader*  of  tho  Swcdos 
en(erc<l  into  secret  nej^'oiiations  with  the  chief  men  in  Don- 
mark.  «lio  wire  likewiM'  di^'-atislle^l  with  Krii.'k.  and  u 
>;»rncral  revoit  ensued.  Em  k  had  nlready  withdrawn  from 
Denmark  into  the  isl;in<l  of  Gothland  with  his  treasures. 
The  Danes  chose  for  their  kuig  Christopher,  Duke  ot  Bava- 
ria, king  Brick's  sister's  son,  and  tlia  Swedish  Diot  assembled 
at  olFaiad  him  Ukeviss  their  erovn  under  the  atipu- 

lationa  or  tke  Calmar  .anion.  Srick  waa  allowed  by  Chris- 
topher to  retain  Boaaaaaion  of  tbe  iaiand  of  Gothland ;  but 
afier  Cbristopheni  daatb  hi  144B  CharleaKnutson,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  hesie-^'cd  Erick  in  tho 
town  of  Wisby.  Eriek  e4Paj;'od  into  Potnerania,  with  the 
a.ssistiin<  L"  ot' CliriStinn.  king  of  Denmark,  who  sent  him  to 
the  island  of  Rugen,  where  be  ended  his  days.  ( Dalin's  Srcn 
Jlikes  Htstnria,  Stockholm,  1 747  ;  Puifendorf *h  Introduc 
tioH  to  thr  IlUtory  (\f  Siredm;  end  Geijer  fifuwi  Riket 

ERICK  XIV.  of  Sweden,  the  aon  of  Gutovua  Vaaai. 


WM  aeknowled^,  by  a  diot  hdd  at  Weatenas  in  1544,  an 

heir  to  tho  thr  ne,  wh'Ac  ho  was  in  his  eleventh  %  .ir  he 
succeeded  his  lather  in  He  be^^an  by  shrjwinj;  a 

considerable  degree  of  jealoiuy  towardii  his  brothers  John, 
M^us,  and  Charles,  whom  their  &tbur  had  made  dukes 
of  Finnland,  East  Oothia,  and  Sudermanland,  as  feudatoriaa 
of  the  crown.  He  was  also  engaged  in  war  with  tho  Liffandaaa 
or  Livonians,  who  had  plac^gd  themselves  nuder  the  wo- 
toction  of  Denmark  and  of  Ptdand;  but  the  Esthlanders 
remaining  attadied  to  Sweden,  Erick  sent  an  army  to 
Revol  for  their  protection,  and  Buccei>r\illy  defended  that 
place  against  the  Potes.  Enck  had  at  one  tune,  Ixt'ore  hn 
was  kin^,  asked  the  hand  of  Ehzaheth  of  Kni^laiid,  whojjave 
no'positrve  answer,  and  afler  his  acoesaiuu  to  tbo  tbione  be 
embarked  to  pursue  bis  addresses*  in  person.  A  violent  tem- 
pest bowevor  ba}iiig  driven  him  back  to  Sweden,  Erick,  who 
waa  superstitious  and  a  believer  in  astrology,  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  the  match,  and  ttit ned  hia  attentioiiB  to  laary, 

Jucen  of  BooUand,  but  with  iu>  better  nault.  Hia  brother 
ohn  having  married  Oatharino,  dabgbttr  of  Sigismund,  kin^,. 
of  Poland,  without  Brick's  consent,  Erick  besieged  hun  m 
the  castle  of  Abo,  rnn  ^c  l  ini  prisoner,  and  ke|)t  bun  and  his 
wife  in  close  coiif:!ii  uient,  until  tiia  remonstrances  uf  the 
jteojile  obliged  1:  i  .  lu  release  them.  At  tbo  same  time  a  war 
broke  out  between  Doomark  and  Sweden,  in  which  the 
Swedes  hod  the  advantage  in  several  sea-fights.  IfoutinM 
King  Siiflk  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  mi8trcaae%  and 
entinitad  flia  ean  of  the  kingdom  to  his  ikvourite  Jofam 
Peenon,  tn  mprinoipled  man^  bjr  wbeae  advice  and  that  of 
Dionyaiaa  BunvMU,  •  Frenehinan  hj  bvth  and  his  fumier 
tutor,  he  put  to  death  several  noblemen,  amr  nt  <  ili  r^  tlie 
Sturea,  fbtnerond  aon,  who  belonged  to  upowfi;'ul  .Swedish 
ikmilv  of  Nils  Sturo :  one  of  them  was  hfabbed  hy  the  king 
with  his  own  hand.  Erick  even  went  so  far  as  to  uuuoert  a 
scheme  to  put  to  death  his  brothers  nt  a  great  festival  to  be 
given  at  Stockholm,  but  having  been  apprized  of  it,  they 
conspired  against  him,  seized  upon  several  castles,  coQeetod 
a  force,  and  marched  upon  the  capital.  Erick,  aftor  ieme 
defence,  was  obliged  to  surrouder;  tbo  assembly  of  the  atatea 
dfljpoeed  him  in  liM,  and  he  waa  kqit  a  eloM  priaoner  in 
the  eaade  of  Ckfpabolm,  where  be  was  treated  veryaovercly. 
Hii<  brother  John  waH  pruclaime*!  kinu  of  Swe<len.  After 
nine  yearii'  confinement,  Erick  was  put  to  death  by  poison, 
by  order  of  hi-  I  r  tli.  r  in  1577.  (OBjaioa,  JCSnlMlg'  Elitk 
den  Fiortmdtis  Htstnria,  1795.) 

ERICK  I.  of  Denmark  roigtuid  about  tl;e  ninth  century. 
Ho  is  commoaly  reckoned  as  the  first  Chrii>tian  king  uf 
Denmark,  and  H  was  tuder  his  reign  that  Ansgarius,  bi&iiop 
of  Bremen,  preaobed  Christianity  both  in  Denmark  and  in 
Sweden. 

BRICK  IL  anooeeded  hia  brother  OUf  or  Olaus  IV. 
about  the  year  1099.  He  made  war  in  Pomemnia.  nnd 
took  Jutin,  then  a  considerable  town  of  that  country.  He 
greatly  fbvoured  the  Christian  religion,  and  obtamed  of 
the  pope  tho  estnblishment  of  tlio  archbishopric  i<f  Lul.i1  in 
Scania,  which  then  belong^e  l  to  Denmark.  Erick  visited 
]  Home,  and  died  in  the  island  of  Cypnu  about  1108,  while 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 

ERICK  III.,  son  of  tho  preceding,  made  war  anumrt. 
the  Wendcs  or  Vandals,  who  were  carr)ing  on  piracy  m^ha 
Baltic.   He  died  about  1 138,  and  waa  succeeded  by 

BRICK  IV..  hia  aen,  ealM  'tka  Laanb.'  who  turned 
monk  at  Odenaee,  in  114T. 

ERICK  V.  succeeded  his  father  Waldomur  II.  ia  l  i  ll, 
and  was  murdered  by  his  brother  Abel,  iu  12iu,  who  buc- 
ceodod  him  on  the  throne. 

ERICK  VI.  suciecdod  his  fathi-r  QirisLiplKr  I.  in  125'J, 
wa?*  engaged  in  war  against  the  king  of  Norway,  and  was 
involved  in  disputes  with  lus  owu  nobles,  who,  at  a  Diet 
held  at  Wyborg  in  128^  obliged  him  to  sign  an  act  de- 
fining their  privUegea  and  the  Umito  of  the  royal  autbority. 
He  waa  token  priaonat  in  battla  by  Biiek,  duke  of  Holalein, 
and  cruelly  murdered  in  1286. 

BRICK.  VII.  aucceedod  his  fotbor  Erick  VI.,  and  con- 
tinued tho  war  against  tho  king  of  Norway.  Ho  reigned 
till  1310,  and  was  succuodixl  by  hii^  brother  Christopher  II. 

ERICK  Vm.,  styled  by  Votne  VII.,  ia  the  same  as 
Erick  XIII.  of  Sweden,  the  nephew  and  sueeeaeor  of  Mar> 
pare;    )  W:il<l. -nar.  [EaiCKXin.3 
ERI'DANUS.  tPo.l 

ERI'DANUS  (tho  nver  Eridanus).  o  conalcUation  first 
mentioned  by  Amtua,  who  oaUa  it  Biidanua.  Hyginua 
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states  It  to  have  been  named  from  tlic  Nile,  and  assigns  a 
reason  [Canopits]  ;  but  the  scholiast  on  Aratos  slates  this  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  the  E^jptians.  In  tlio  heavens  it  is 
a  winding  stream,  not  very  well  marked  by  stars^,  extending 
from  a  bright  star  (a)  of  the  first  magnitude,  railed  Achcr- 
neB,and  situated  near  the  siiutheni  part  of  Pha-nix,  past 
the  fbet  of  Cetus,  and  cmling  at  tlie  star  Rigei  to  Unuu. 
Its  principal  stars  are  as  follows  : — 


No.  im  CftUlofue  of 

Nu.  lo  CaUloipK  of 
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U 

£  -u  IS  -J 
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T 

1 
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4 

48 
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T 
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4 

49 

532 

H 

? 

3 
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a 

c 
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4 
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D 
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3 

5 
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O 

53 
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6 
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O 

54 
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3J 

P 

8 
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£ 

D 

57 
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4 

aS 

9 
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0 

58 

554 

H 

IT 

10 

339 

59 

567 

6 

II 

336 
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60 

562 

6 

12 

353 

•3 

M 

61 
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5 

T 
s 

13 

355 

JL 

o 

62 

576 

6 

14 
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D 

63 
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6 

15 
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A 

V 

64 
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6 
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IG 
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A 
** 

J, 

y 

65 

586 

5 

17 
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11 
tl 

66 

599 

6 

f 

18 
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P 

67 
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3 

19 
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A 
*• 

68 

608 

6 

I*  / 

2u 
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tl 
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\ 

69 

607 

4 

21 
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r, 

V 
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368 

4 

22 

3'J7 
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(.0  ) 

(68) 

6 

$ 

23 
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1A 
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641 

6 

IT 

26 

<I5 

5 

i  ^\ 
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382 

5 

\m  1  ^1 

27 

421 

4 

4 

<y) 
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394 

5 

HI 

28 

424 

51 
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407 

6 

30 

431 
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09 
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5 
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32 
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4T 
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6 

33 
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4* 
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5 

y' 

34 
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2 

( 
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4i 

35 
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5 
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6 
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444 

44 
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5 

37 
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C 
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428 

5 

o 

38 

464 

4 
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6 

A 
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5 

(»■) 
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5 

'/ 

40 
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5 

0' 

(2.18) 
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4* 

41 
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31 
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6 

I 

42 

4l»5 

6 

[633] 
102  C 
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G 

43 
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5 

a 

1 

44 
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5i 

X 

127  C 
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4 

45 
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6} 

154  C 
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4 

46 
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5 

K 

168  C 
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4* 

47 
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1 

5 

T:IIIK,  lake.  [Canada.] 

ERI'GENA.  JOANNES  SCXXTUS.  a  native  of  Ireland 
fn>m  whence  his  appellation  of  Erigena  is  derived,  that  of 
.S<>.(iH  bcinij  synonymous  with  it.  as  the  Irish  were  still 
railed  in  foreign  i-ountrios  Scots  in  those  times,  flourished 
alHiut  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  was  a  celebrated 
hcholar  of  that  age.    He  resided  chiefly  in  France,  at  the 
cnirt  of  Cliarles  the  Bald,  who  seems' to  have  been  very 
pariial  to  him.    His  writings  on  theological  matters  were 
considered  as  heterodox,  and  his  treatise  on  the  Eucharist 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the  council  of  Rome  a.d 
1059.  [Brrknoer.]  His  treatise  on  predestination  is  found 
in  the  k  indiatv  Pra-destitiationi*  et  Gratice,  2  voLs  4to 
1650.    In  his  work  '  Dialogus  de  DivLsione  Naturm'  he 
displays  a  woiidcrftil  mformation  for  the  times  he  Uved  in 
ntid  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  lanRUuire' 
Ho  gives  large  extracts  from  the  Greek  fathers,  and  also* 

•  Mr.  B»II)  mark!  Ihli  r*.  t"  iu  Mr.  Kaily'i  work, 

t  So  marked  b,  Ht.  Bailjr.  Mr.  BaIIt  iii«tki  tbU  t\ 

t  Mf.  0«il)  m.rki  Uiii  t*  M.rkcd  **  liy  M,.  Haily. 

t  Ml.  B»Uy  aatki  Uicm    tiid  t^.  •     in  Mr.  B«uly-i  UaUliwae. 


quotes  Aristotle,  Plato,  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  other  anticnt 
pliilo!>uphens  and  he  gives  the  opinions  of  Pythagoras  and 
Eratosthenes  on  some  astronomical  topics.  In  another 
part  he  inserts  a  vei^  elaborate  discussion  on  arithmetic, 
which,  he  says,  he  had  learnt  ftvm  hi*  infanc) .  Turner, 
in  hit  history  of  the  Anglo- Sa.\ons.  has  given  an  account 
of  this  singular  work  of  this  writer.  Erigena  also  translated 
from  the  Greek  certain  theological  works  attributed  to 
Dionysius  Areupagita.  To  the  writings  and  translutmiis 
of  Erigena  is  atvribute^l  by  some  the  introduction  of  the 
later  Platonism  of  the  Alexandrian  sichool  into  the  theology 
and  metaphysics  of  Europe.  Erigena  is  believed  lo  have 
died  in  !■  laiice  about  the  year  875.  He  must  not  bo  con- 
founded with  Joannes  Duns  Scotus,'  who  lived  in  the 
thirteenth  centurv.  [Dt'.NS  ScoTfs.] 
ERINA'CEUS.  [Hkdokhoo.] 

ERINNA,  a  potU^ss  and  the  friend  of  Sappho,  flourished 
about  the  year  595  B.C.  All  that  is  known  of  her  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  words  of  Euslathiut  (ad  Iliad, 
ii.,  p.  327.)  '  Erinna  was  born  in  Lesbos,  or  in  Rhodes,  or 
in  Teos,  or  in  Telos,  the  Uttle  island  near  Cnidos.  She  was 
a  poetess,  and  wrote  a  poem  called  '  The  Distaff,'  in  the 
.<^olic  and  Doric  dialect :  it  consisted  of  300  hexameter 
lines.  She  was  the  friend  of  Soppho,  and  died  unmarried. 
It  was  thought  tliat  her  verses  nvalknl  Ihoae  of  Homer. 
She  was  only  19  years  old  w  hen  she  died.'  Another  poetess 
of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  under  the  year  354 
B.C.  This  appears  to  be  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  {Hut.  Nat.  xxxiv.  8)  as  having  celebrated  Myro 
in  her  poems.  We  possess  no  fragments  of  either  of  the«ie 
poetesses. 

EltlOCAULCNEiB,  a  group  of  endojgenous  pknts  sub- 
ordinate to  Restiaceo),  for  the  most  part  inhabiting  swampy 
or  marshy  places,  or  the  bottom  of  lakes,  and  having  the 
flowers  collected  into  dense  heads.  The  sexes  are  separatetl ; 
the  perianth  consists  of  from  two  to  six  divisions  immersed 
I  in  soft  bracts ;  there  are  from  two  to  six  stamens ;  the  styles 
are  two  or  three;  the  cells  of  the  ovary  arc  the  same  number, 
and  the  seeds  solitary,  with  luies  of  hairs  upon  their  surface. 
The  embryo  is  placeil  on  the  outside  of  the  albumen  at  the 
ajiex  of  the  seed.  Hie  flowers  are  always  very  small,  and 
dillicult  to  examine  on  account  of  the  thinness  and  delicacy 
of  their  texture.  Eriocaulon  itself  is  the  princi^Hil  genos, 
consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  known  species 
ninety-four  or  ninety-five  of  which  are  met  with  in  the  C(iui- 
noctial  parts  of  America,  and  one  solitary  instance,  £.  .sept- 
angulare,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  Mr.  Bongard,  who  has  written 
a  monograph  of  the  South  American  species,  states,  that  iii 
that  part  of  the  world,  although  they  prefer  marshy  aii'l 
inunnated  places,  yet  some'  are  found  upon  damp  sand, 
others  among  graas,  and  some  m  dry  and  stony  places;  they 
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1.  A  ffmale  flkmernith  tlx  k^iuU  ki  Iti  twriaDth,  tlie  tlirM  trulriiiHmt 
uf  wliicli  are  hfviulrat am)  lriiii;nl  mill  IcjUKlijirn  Tlic  iTaijr  h»  t:>rm.|i|iai,.a. 
rxlprior  In  wlitcli  arc  lln««  liurn  liki-  iii>prtitlaKra.  ».  A  maUi  fk>»i-r  ;  a  t>f  >l-'. 
at  ihe  lia»«',  llir  Ibrw  uiitrt  iln  uiutia  of  vlir  |u-rianlli  ti-iiaiatr.  \\k  ihrrr  uiii<-t 
nniUtl  ink'  a  tlirre-lwtlifU  cup,  aod  Mnea  itamcos  wiibiu  Iti  kiunl";. 
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are  tbo  fipeqaently  mot  with  in  alpine  tituations,  some  as 
higb  u  M90  feet  above  the  lea  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
lutnlA  Hi*  praoadiitt  figure  of  BiiocatUm  «l«ndroidauoi 
givus  a  eoRMt  notion  ef  the  appeamnee  of  tlwM plants. 

ERICyPHORUM,  the  systematic  namo  of  the  sud<;o-liko 
plant  which  is  called  in  this  country  wild  cotton,  or  i^otton- 
grass,  in  consotiuotifc  of  tlie  luiit;  cottony  tufts  whii-h  wuvu 
ujHin  its  stalks  in  luarsliy  and  sedgy  liealhs  and  wastes  in  ail 
\>ATt»  of  this  country.  Tiiu  ainHjarance  is  owing  to  the  hypo- 

S)'nous  scales,  which,  in  this  glumacuuus  (;i  nus.  represent 
ic  calyx,  being  extended  into  long  numerous  white  hairs, 
which  project  far  bejond  the  mlet  of  the  flower  head.  It 
is  not  a  little  eurious  tiiat  whiloi,  in  noit  of  tibe  epedei»  Ihete 
hair*  are  indefinitely  numerous,  they  shonld  in  one,  E. 
alpinum.  be  reduced  to  the  nrgular  number,  six.  which  is 
the  general  pro|M)rlion  of  floral  eincl  ipos  belonging  to  cn- 
dugena.  Professor  Kunth  enuinerate:5  twelve  species,  all 
inhabiting  the  culdur  parls*  of  tlie  northern  hemisphere. 

ERI'PHl  A,  LatretUu'b  name  for  a  genus  of  Brachyurous 
or  short-tailed  Crustaceans. 

Carapttee  less  wide,  and  more  quadrilateral  than  in  the 
other  Canceriaiia ;  length  two-thiids  more  than  the  breadth : 
the  fkonte^vbttal  border  eenqnea  mora  Hbm  wtrbaUt,  aaa 
aonetinMi  bkmb  than  fbne-Jbnrtiieof  itotnodth;  aad  the 
latere-anterior  borders,  directed  MiAr  lifht  Midcvaida, 
onlv  describe  a  slight  curv  ature,  and  proionifr  themselves  hut 
litUe.  Orbitt,  as  in  the  genus  Rupj>ellui ;  but  the  spare 
which  separates  their  edges  from  the  basilary  joint  of  the 
external  antcnnro  is  very  cousulcrable ;  this  joint  is  but 
little  developurf,  and  does  not  oreupy  u  fourth  of  the  space 
comprised  between  the  antcnnary  fcmsette  and  the  interiinl 
caothus  of  the  eyes ;  on  the  contrary,  tliu  moveable  stem  of 
the  external  antenna  is  much  more  developed  than  in  the 
Buppettue,  and  it  inserted  at  a  small  distanoe  from  the 
antennary  foasettok  For  the  nol;  not  diftriiw  ikom  the 
other  Oanaerians. 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  whoso  description  we  have  Rivon, 
says,  that  the  Eriphuc,  ^\w\\  lie  plaees  anioiiR  the  Quatlri- 
laterul  Crustaceans,  aijproaeh  the  liuppelUce  nearly,  but 
that  the  general  form  of  the  body  of  EripAiii  tends  to  es- 
tablish a  pessaKO  towards  the  TMphutet.  He  divides  the 
spoeiia  imo  the  felbwinK  ■oetion& 

a. 

Species  having  the  hands  (minus)  tabarenlous. 
• 

Front  anned  with  ^iam. 
XMnff4r.->Inhebita  aU  seas  OfOne  Bdtrai^X 


«  • 


Front  devoid  of  siiine'*. 

Example.— '2rrt';>A{«  •jo'iai^ru  i  f 'nicer  gDnagra,  Fubri- 
cius). 

XoMft'y.-— Coosts  of  South  America. 


Species  having  the  hands  OliuilOimooth, not  tlbcroolnWi 
Example.— flr^pAia  Unimomh 
Loealiiif.—hiti  of  Fnoeo. 


M.  Milne  Edwards  observes,  that  the  En'p/iia  figured  by 
Savigny  {Egyp.,  pi.  5,  Be.  1),  and  referred  wiili  doubt  by 
\l.  Audouin  to  E.  xj^'ini/roii.i.  appears  to  him  (Edwards)  to 
JO  a  distiiK-t  species  ;  and  that  Eriphia  j  rismaltca  of  UisftO 
has  not  been  described  with  sulllcieut  dutails  to  jlMliiy  ill 
reference  to  this  genus  with  certainty.  Cancer  gmmomt 
(HiTbst)  aitmsars  to  M.  Edwards  to  be  an  Eripkitu 

K  HI  VAN  is  a  tovn  in  the  Russian  govemmont  of 
GeorgH,  or  Graeia,  mtnated  about  40*  N.  lat,  and  44*  W 
£.  long.,  at  no  grnt  distanoe  from  the  place  where  the 
ooiindavy  lius  of  Rnsahi.  Persia,  and  Turkey  meet.  The 
eounlfy  in  wUeh  It  lies  once  belonged  to  the  kmg.loni  of 
Armenia,  and  in  later  times  to  the  Persian  piuMnre  of 
Aserbijan,  but  was  given  to  Russia  b>  the  peai  e  of  Turk- 
mantshai  in  18'2«.    The  town  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  a 
fonsiderable  river,  nmned  Zaniia.  or  Zeiigin,  which  Iknvs 
from  the  lake  of  Envan.or  Gouktilia,  and  falls  into  the  river 
Aras ;  ilie  river  is  crossed  at  the  town  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge  of  several  arches.    The  town  is  built  partly  on  a  bill 
and  fortified,  besides  being  defended  by  a  fer^  whkh  b  of 
sn  elliptical  fiirm,  upwards  of  MM  Tiidi  in  eireuit,  and 
summnded  by  two  strong  wdb  flsalwdvfth  towers.  The 
town  IS ofeoosidenble  extent, but  prdbaM||rdocs  not  c<  nta m 
more  than  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitants,  the  greatest  pan  of 
its  area  being  occupied  by  gardens.  Tlie  liuse  of  Mount 
Ararat  is  only  about  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  town. 

ERLANGEN,  or  CHRISTIAN'S  ERLANGl-N,  tbe 
principal  town  of  the  bailiwic  of  Erlongcn,  in  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  the  Retzat,  and  tbe  only  Prv&tant  university  m 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  is  sitiiated  in  a  sandy  but  wcH 
cultivated  plain,  in  49"  35'  N.  lat.,  and  II*  4*  B.  long., 
within  a  short  distanoe  of  tbe  eonJhienoe  of  the  Rcgniiz 
and  Schwabach.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town, 
the  latter  of  which  was  founded  bv  Cliristian,  Markgiavo  of 
Bayreuth,  in  the  year  1686,  an«l  first  inhabited  by  some 
French  colonists:  from  tl.ai  prince  it  takes  the  name  of 
Christian's  Erlangen.  It  is  surrounded  by  walla,  has  seven 
gales,  and  its  ixipulatiun  is  ahi.ut  10,000,  of  whom  about 
600  are  Roman  Catliolica.  The  New  Town  is  handxomek 
and  r^ularly  budt  Eriangen  has  three  Lutheran  and  two 
Beftmned  Lutbena  obuic&Sb  a  Roman  Catholio  plaee  of 
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worship,  m  orphan  nivl-»-  ""'1  i"<'>''»''^>-        =^  military 
hospital.    The  polaoe '  •Inch  wus  pai  Ually  (k  stroyud  liy 
Are  in  1814,  has  bcor  fitted  up  f»r  the  uso  <>t  the  uni 
Tsnity,  wbioh  wm  .ouni»d  by  Frodcric,  MaikKnivo  of 
Bimvntll,  In  1743    Th(>  «cklabU*hincnU  now  rniin<>rt<^>l 
wiUi  it  mo  an  MOettiAn  Apadomy,  a  gymnasium,  an  ccck- 
ffiMtifwl  Mninsry.  *  poijteohnic  school,  an  academy  of 
morals  and  tJie  «»e         a  fliie  etiMlUMl  libonttory,  ft 
boUnical  gardo"  «  philological  wminujr,  w  Wiatomical 
schiwi  mmwi^A*  of  natural  history,  the  fine  art*,  and  ex- 
pcrimt'ittal  .'fitlos'ipby,  a  library  of  upward*  of  lOO.ooU  vo- 
luraos^      u  f-hnu-al  iiislitvilo.  Tbo  avorags  yearly  number 
of  stud«»it8  aUeHami£  this  university  it  about  350.  The 
I.iO(>p<rfd-Carolino  acaut'iuy  of  n;ilunilisU,  whu-h  was  (•>1a- 
hlimcd  in  the  wax  1666  simulUneously  witlt  the  Farisian 
Modeiny  of  ftrtonccH,  has  ita  seat  here,  and  is  the  flrst 
kiumed  sooM^r  that  was  inttitutcd  in  Oenotiany.  There 
aX9  oIm  b  aoeiAtyof  nwdkrino  and  natuitJ  pibtlosophy,  and  a 
li^cneial  sockAy  mc  domestic  and  rtuil  economy.   The  town 
has  Victories  fcr  woaving  and  printing  cotton  good*,  and 
also  manufoclures  stockings  an<l  hau  im  a  lari^o  scalo, 
kIovcs,  kather,  tobacco,  lookinf;  ^,'11^801,  linen,  toy*, 
Erlangi'ii,  tu^c-thor  with  the  principnhty  of  Bayreuth,  bo- 
••nnic  on  ujipuudii^'c  of  the  Biivaria;i  rrown  hv  iliu  treatv 
of  1809. 

KKLAU  (in  Hungarian  E6£K,  and  in  anticnt  reooriis 
A(>R1A)  is  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Hevcs,  in 
Upfiw  UttBSMT-  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  vallt-y  in  the 
maul  of  imiiy  cultivated  lands,  skirted  by  mountains 
erawned  br  vooda  and  Tinmudi:  in  47*  iSf  H,  lat,  and 
30*  S3'  E.  long.  Tbo  ZriraMudi  dividoo  it  btto  two  parts, 
whieb  aro  xurrouiuled  by  fortifications  about  seven  miles  in 
circuit,  thruuih  w  hich  there  are  six  gates ;  the  number  of 
houses  IS  aUout  290(i,  and  of  inhahitiiiits  uliout  lf*,4t)0,  hut 
thr  ni  ijorily  ihvi  U  in  f ho  suburbs  outsnK'  lliv  walls,  Krl  ui 
wa^  fouiuli'd  by  Stpplifn,  king  of  HuTi.;.i!-y,  who  ri'si<lc(i  ui 
it  about  blH)  years  ago,  and  made  it  tlte  scat  of  a  bi»hop; 
of  late  yeurh  it  has  become  that  of  an  archbishop.  It  cot>- 
taiiu  four  Auoun  OMboiie  churches,  two  moiiasteriei>  Mid 
II  Oreofc  and  a  PnAaalant  oburch.  The  bouses  in  tbo  town 
aro  largo,  and  built  in  a  neat  a^k ;  tbe  {wineiiiol  ornament 
i»  the  Lyceum,  a  very  hiuidMnne  and  fpaeiom  odifleo, begun 
by  Count  Charle.H  Eizterhiay  in  17G0,  and  finished  in  1775, 
at  a  Of>sl  of  upwanis  of  160,U(jLi/. ;  tlwru  an  obswrvatory 
1 7'>  fcot  hiu'h,  a  huodsomo  chapel,  and  a  very  spacious  exa- 
mmation  hail  and  library  attached  to  the  inttitulion.  The 
Lyrcum  has  two  fkcultiea,  philosophy  and  junsprudonco, 
conducted  by  sixteen  profeaaors,  and  is  very  numerously 
attended.  Opposito  tue  Lyceum  stands  the  cathedral 
ebuiob,  vbiob  baa  Qotblng  samackaUa  wbani  It:  but  tbo 
nnghbooiing  duirsh  of  tarn  MnnrHaa  ia  a  aplmMnd  atnia- 
I  uro.  The  webbuliop'f  palaoa  ia  a  flna  bafldinfr  situtdl  on 
a  hill.  Erlau  has  a  county  hsU.  a  btfrh  school,  an  ssslost- 
aslical  s<  n  iri  iry,  an  asylum  for  doi  a\u>l  i  lcrifynUMi,  n  school 
for  eduratiiig  tuarhor*,  several  libt.uiua,  un  liospilii],  uml  two 
mineral  spriii^js  inuc  Ji  usc'l  by  invahds.  The  town  lias  an 
extensive  trnllio  in  retl  wuios,  the  produce  of  the  vineyards 
in  the  \ioiiiity,  which  is  ostiraalod  at  l.l'J'.uuu  n.illons  per 
annum  T!k  maiiufaeturcs  con^iut  of  Imens,  wuuUcns,  hats, 
tti. 

KHM1NK»  or  SHMIN,  ooa  of  tbo  fiin  in  benUry.  ao 
oaUad  from  tha  aiwttofa  ttmbim  vhoaa  akin  flmiahaa  it. 


If  is  mprosonlod  whitt-,  villi  hhwV  spots  or  tufi-s,  Tlia 
Idack  splits  iiv  tuiuuiu  jne  not  of  any  dct<.*rmmal«i  nmnboft 
but  ar>  k-rt  to  the  discretion  of  tb«  hafftld-paintar. 

ERMINE.  rMtt-iTRr.A.] 

ERNE,  LOUGH,  Im*  almost  entirely  in  the  county  of 
Fermanagh,  whioh  it  traverses  from  one  end  (b  the  oUwr. 
Tlie  limits  are  considered  to  extend  from  Bcleek  oti  th« 
north-veat  to  Bdtarbat  on  tkw  aootb^aaal,  n  lapgib  ol 
forty  EnRlish  ttilaa ;  bvt  Ibr aoma  dialuuv  wttbin  mm  two 
towns,  as  well  as  about  Enniskillen,  it  is  ho  nnrrow  os  to 
form  more  prwperly  part  of  the  nvur  Enic.  Ii  oITlts 
greateat  f\tt>nt  of  iriluinl  iiavic;;itiou,  tliough  boiuo«Ii,i1  ob 
structed  by  shallows,  of  any  of  tbe  Irish  lakes;  LulLuugli 
Neagh,  fnin»  boinj;  more  free  from  ishinda,  contains  h 
greater  surface  of  water,  llie  waters  of  Lough  Erne  do 
not  possess  the  petrifying  qualities  of  that  lako,  but  the/ 
have  a  harsh  and  unpleasant  taste,  and  aro  unwholesome 
to  drink,  particularly  at  the  season  fur  galbwing  the  llax, 
whiob  ia  bud  to  aoftk  abatt  ila  ahoiaa. 

Tbe  biko  abounds  in  fitb— sutA  la  trout,  salmon,  pik< , 
perch,  bream,  eels,  and  smaller  fish :  there  arc  aUo  grwit 
quantities  of  wild  duck,  and  durini,'  the  winter  it  is  visiUil 
by  docks  of  geese  and  vanous  ixianne  Inrds.  There  is  not 
one  villago  immediately  on  its  !ihorei<  aluug  the  whole  ex- 
tent, and  the  country  is  but  timily  ]x>pulated.  There  an 
several  ruins  of  antient  casllos  along  the  shores,  and  on  tJic 
island  of  Devenish  is  a  round  tower  in  excellent  presenrow 
tion.  Several  larao  rivois  wnpty  themselves  into  tiio  Iftkoi. 
which  ore  nariipUMO  Ibr  baaia  ftvid  (wo  Co  (hreo  mOaa  Up. 
On  account  of  tbo  nuMaioaa  aboak  and  torda  that  oeeor  in 
the  narrow  portB»  tbo  boate  omploTod  on  tbo  lako  aro  cbicfly 
flat-bottomed,  and  of  a  very  rude  construction:  thuy  art 
called  '  cots,*  and  aro  principally  used  in  supplying  tin 
i<iwn  of  Enniskillen  with  turf. 

Loutjh  Erne  is  iisimlly  considered  as  divided  into 
the  Upi>i  r  and  b>\v  or  L<d(c»,  witii  a  distance  of  six  or  seven 
miles  l)«twecii  them,  consisting  of  »  narrow  ohanuol,  whu  h 
may  more  properly  be  called  port  of  tho  river  Erne.  The 
Lower  Lake  is  by  far  tho  larger  and  dooptf,  having  in 
sotne  plaoes*from  200  to  330  feet  of  water,  but  the  depth  i» 
vcty  imsular,  and  ita  atuftoa  ia  thiokly  atndiled  with 
island*.  Although  within  torn  milot  of  tho  aaa,  it  stands  at 
an  elevation  of  1 4s  feel  ah.jVL-  l  iw  water  spring-tides  in  the 
dry  season,  and  rise-  from  to  s  fet  t  m  the  winter,  according: 
In  the  fieft*in.  The  first  fall  occurs  at  the  village  of  Belcek. 
from  which  poini  to  Ballysliuniii.n  iherf*  is  a  constant  ku< 
ceasiun  of  falls.  There  is  in  tins  lake  an  e\;.anjio  of  water, 
about  ten  miles  in  length  and  five  in  breadth,  tolerably 
clear  of  islands. 

In  tbo  Upper  Lake  tbe  most  open  part  i*  not  abovi 
a  mile  and  *  balf  in  eai^  directino.  •ml  tn  vVia  apace 
am  several  small  islnda.  its  depth  aeUoin  aaaaada  30  feel, 
the  groataat  Aat  eeeaio  being  75.  Ita  laMl  fatwaa  tmm 
1 1  inches  to  2  feet  1 0  inches  above  tha  Lower  iMMb  tbs 
mean  diflcronoo  being  about  20  inches. 

Tlie  ^eiural  features  of  the  shores  around  the  lake  art 
fouiuli  il  Isolated  liin»»»tone  hills  of  modemto  height,  raxcli 
risiiii;  to  I'liiij  fetit  ,il)ove  its  surface,  eM  ept  toNvurds  the  west 
eni  cxtivme,  where  the  Poola  Fooka  range  of  tablo-land 
reaches  1000  ftat  Tho  fmmaJkoif  aatava  of  the  boltom  h 
a  blttiab  olay. 


Knn  ov  Volvmk  rm  Nnftn. 


MsM  hgr  Wilwam  Cum*  ■ml  boaa,  M«mfg«iMn*(j 
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